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2005 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 2004 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 


MILITARY POSTURE 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:34 a.m. in room HR- 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Senator John Warner (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Warner, McCain, Roberts, 
Sessions, Collins, Ensign, Talent, Chambliss, Graham, Dole, 
Cornyn, Levin, Kennedy, Reed, Akaka, Bill Nelson, Ben Nelson, 
Dayton, Bayh, Clinton, and Pryor. 

Committee staff members present: Judith A. Ansley, staff direc- 
tor; Marie Fabrizio Dickinson, chief clerk; Cindy Pearson, assistant 
chief clerk and security manager; and Leah C. Brewer, nominations 
and hearings clerk. 

Majority staff members present: Charles W. Alsup, professional 
staff member; L. David Cherington, counsel; Regina A. Dubey, re- 
search assistant; Brian R. Green, professional staff member; Wil- 
liam C. Greenwalt, professional staff member; Ambrose R. Hock, 
professional staff member; Gregory T. Kiley, professional staff 
member; Thomas L. MacKenzie, professional staff member; Elaine 
A. McCusker, professional staff member; Lucian L. Niemeyer, pro- 
fessional staff member; Paula J. Philbin, professional staff member; 
Lynn F. Rusten, professional staff member; Joseph T. Sixeas, pro- 
fessional staff member; Scott W. Stucky, general counsel; Diana G. 
Tabler, professional staff member; and Richard F. Walsh, counsel. 

Minority staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, Democratic 
staff director; Daniel J. Cox, Jr., professional staff member; 
Madelyn R. Creedon, minority counsel; Kenneth M. Crosswait, pro- 
fessional staff member; Gabriella Eisen, research assistant; Evelyn 
N. Farkas, professional staff member; Richard W. Fieldhouse, pro- 
fessional staff member; Creighton Greene, professional staff mem- 
ber; Jeremy L. Hekhuis, professional staff member; Bridget W. Hig- 
gins, special assistant; Maren R. Leed, professional staff member; 
Gerald J. Leeling, minority counsel; Peter K. Levine, minority 
counsel; and William G.P. Monahan, minority counsel. 

Staff assistants present: Michael N. Berger, Andrew W. Florell, 
and Sara R. Mareno. 
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Committee members’ assistants present: Christopher J. Paul, as- 
sistant to Senator McCain; Arch Galloway II, assistant to Senator 
Sessions; James P. Dohoney, Jr. and Derek J. Maurer, assistants 
to Senator Collins; Lindsey R. Neas, assistant to Senator Talent; 
Clyde A. Taylor IV, assistant to Senator Chambliss; Aleix Jarvis 
and Meredith Moseley, assistants to Senator Graham; Christine O. 
Hill, assistant to Senator Dole; Russell J. Thomasson, assistant to 
Senator Cornyn; Sharon L. Waxman, Mieke Y. Eoyang, and Jarret 
A. Wright, assistants to Senator Kennedy; Elizabeth IGng, assist- 
ant to Senator Reed; Davelyn Noelani Kalipi, assistant to Senator 
Akaka; William K. Sutey, assistant to Senator Bill Nelson; Eric 
Pierce, assistant to Senator Ben Nelson; Todd Rosenblum, assistant 
to Senator Bayh; Andrew Shapiro, assistant to Senator Clinton; 
and Terri Glaze, assistant to Senator Pryor. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning, everyone. I am not sure what 
the precedents are for the Senate Armed Services Committee com- 
mandeering the other body’s chamber, but nevertheless, sitting up 
here, I feel somewhat like a bishop. A very impressive setting. I 
thank my distinguished friend, the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Duncan Hunter; and the ranking Democrat, 
another dear friend, Ike Skelton; and Robert Rangel, the staff di- 
rector. 

The committee meets today to receive annual testimony from the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff — this morning 
represented by the Vice Chairman, General Pace, in the absence of 
General Myers, who had the untimely loss of his brother. Chuck 
Myers. 

Senator McCain. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have order 
here. 

Chairman Warner. I think you have a point, and I cannot judge 
from the noise up here. We will ask the audience to refrain from 
conversation, please. Thank you. 

We are to receive the posture of the United States Armed Forces 
and President Bush’s defense budget request for fiscal year 2005 
and the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). Secretary Rums- 
feld and Vice Chairman Pace, we welcome you again back before 
the committee and commend you once again for the outstanding 
leadership that you both continue, as a team, to provide our Nation 
and to our men and women in uniform and their families. 

There are few precedents for the challenges you face in this post- 
September 11 world, but in every way you have met the challenges. 

I start today by recognizing the men and women of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who, together with a coalition of na- 
tions, liberated Iraq, a country larger than Germany and Italy com- 
bined, in roughly 3 weeks. This combined force accomplished this 
with unprecedented precision and casualties were far below the es- 
timates. Nevertheless, we grieve each and every one who was lost 
or wounded and express our compassion to their families. 

Iraq, a nation that for decades had known only tyranny and op- 
pression, is now moving forward to a future of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all of its people. 
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While the mission of the U.S. and the coalition forces continues 
in Iraq, much has been accomplished since Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom began last March. The world is a safer place and Iraq is a bet- 
ter place because, along with many nations, the U.S. confronted a 
brutal dictator who has defied the mandates of the international 
community for over a decade. 

Disagreements will continue about the process and the timing of 
the decision to use force, but on one thing there can be no disagree- 
ment: the professionalism, the performance, and the sacrifices of 
the men and women in uniform were, are, and always will be in- 
spiring. Every American is justifiably proud of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. The security of the United States of America is in good 
hands today with its military. 

As we meet this morning, hundreds of thousands of our service 
members are engaged around the world and here at home, defend- 
ing our Nation in Operation Enduring Freedom, Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, and other military operations in the ongoing global war 
on terrorism. These brave men and women and their families de- 
serve our continued support, and they will get it from this commit- 
tee — the equipment, the resources, the support they need to per- 
form their missions today and tomorrow and into the future. 

We must remember that defense of our homeland begins on the 
distant battlefields of the world. Our forward-deployed forces are 
and will remain our first line of defense. This committee’s respon- 
sibility will continue to be to ensure that these troops remain the 
best equipped, the best trained, and the most capable forces in the 
world. 

I am encouraged by my initial review of the President’s defense 
budget for the fiscal year 2005. This request of $401.7 billion for 
the Department represents a 5-percent increase over the fiscal year 
2004 authorized level and the fourth straight year of growth for the 
defense budget. This sends a strong signal to the world of Ameri- 
ca’s commitment to freedom, and the President and you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, deserve special recognition because we know the competi- 
tive forces in our budget today. But to get this increase was nec- 
essary. 

As Congress works its will on the budget request, we must be 
mindful of potential problems. We are putting increased demands 
on our forces around the world, increased demands on their fami- 
lies, and increased demands on our Reserve and National Guard. 
We are blessed with a military that is responding to these demands 
with extraordinary commitment, but even the best military has its 
limits. 

As we proceed with the hearing today — and I am going to ask 
unanimous consent that the full balance of my statement be in- 
cluded in the record — we are learning of the President’s initiative 
to strengthen America’s Intelligence Community. I commend the 
President for this leadership, and we await greater details about 
the commission envisioned and its membership. In testimony be- 
fore this committee last week. Dr. David Kay, former Special Ad- 
viser to Director Tenet, told us that, based on the findings to date 
of the Iraq Survey Group (ISG) — that is the military force in coun- 
try conducting the survey — prewar estimates about large stockpiles 
of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) may have been incorrect. 
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As Dr. Kay stated, “We were almost all wrong, and I certainly in- 
clude myself there.” 

While that is one serious finding to date, he also told us of posi- 
tive findings: that the ISG had discovered a quantum of evidence 
that includes evidence of Saddam Hussein’s intent to pursue a 
WMD program on a large scale; evidence of actual and ongoing 
chemical and biological research programs; evidence of an active 
program to use the deadly chemical ricin as a weapon, a program 
that was only interrupted by the start of the war in March; evi- 
dence of ballistic missile programs that clearly violated terms of 
the United Nations (U.N.) Security Council resolution; and there 
was much more. 

The work of the ISG under General Dayton and Mr. Duelfer con- 
tinues. Final judgments should in fairness await the outcome of 
their work. 

Dr. Kay also told us that he had found absolutely no evidence of 
any intelligence analyst being pressured to change or exaggerate 
any intelligence conclusions. On the contrary, he reminded us all 
that the basic assessment of Iraq’s WMD holdings had been con- 
sistent since 1998, when U.N. inspectors left Iraq. Dr. Kay as well 
as many others have reminded us that intelligence efforts often dif- 
fer from what is later actually found on the ground. The important 
thing is when they differ to understand why. 

Based on the intelligence available to the President, not only 
U.S. intelligence but that of the U.N. and other nations. Dr. Kay 
felt that the President could have reached no other conclusion: Iraq 
had caches of chemical and biological weapons, had used them in 
the past, and was likely to use them in the future. 

As Dr. Kay stated, “It was reasonable to conclude that Iraq posed 
an imminent threat. What we learned during the inspection made 
Iraq a more dangerous place potentially than in fact we thought it 
was even before the war.” 

As I stated earlier, the world is a safer place and Iraq is a better 
place because a real and growing threat has been eliminated. We 
did the right thing at the right time to rid Iraq of this brutal re- 
gime. 

There are currently six ongoing investigations — the President’s 
contemplated commission would be the seventh — concerning Iraqi 
WMD programs, including, most importantly, the ISG. As I men- 
tioned, it is an ongoing operation, fully funded by Congress. It is 
under the direction of General Dayton and Charles Duelfer. It is 
important that the work of these investigations be completed, and 
I hope that we will receive from the Secretary some estimates of 
the timetable in which that is likely to be done. 

An independent panel can build on the good work already begun 
and ultimately contribute to the recommendations on how to make 
our Intelligence Community stronger and more effective. 

The security of our troops in harm’s way and of our Nation will 
be improved by these reviews. I wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Intelligence Committee. I am privileged to serve 
on that committee with him, and I believe that that committee has 
done notable work, and perhaps you will comment on that in the 
course of the hearing. 
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Mr. Secretary, I hope you can address your views on these issues 
related to the Iraqi WMD and the current situation in Iraq in your 
opening testimony. For example, the President’s National Security 
Adviser, Condoleezza Rice, stated, “There are differences between 
what we knew going in and what we found on the ground.” The 
question to you is, what steps are you taking to ensure that the on- 
going intelligence activities of defense intelligence agencies, par- 
ticularly the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and the National 
Security Agency (NSA), are as complete and analytically rigorous 
as possible? 

We must bear in mind that a lot of focus is on the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA) and George Tenet, but our distinguished wit- 
ness today has under his jurisdiction a very considerable compo- 
nent of the Intelligence Community. 

Mr. Secretary, are you beginning to examine your prewar plan- 
ning and preparation in light of the findings we know to date? 
There have been public accusations of manipulation or exaggera- 
tion of prewar intelligence by policymakers. You are among the 
first of the administration witnesses to testify before Congress on 
this subject. I say to you most respectfully, how do you respond? 

I have been privileged to have known you and worked with you 
for I suspect over 30 years and, speaking for myself, I have abso- 
lutely 100 percent confidence in your integrity. But you should look 
us square in the eye and give us your own views on this subject. 

Mr. Secretary, the plan as laid down by Ambassador Bremer and 
approved by the Iraqi Governing Council calls for a series of steps 
over the next few months culminating in the transfer of sov- 
ereignty to Iraqi authority on June 30 of this year. Are these mile- 
stones and final target dates achievable? What significant chal- 
lenges remain? What accommodations are being made to ensure 
our troops can continue to operate and the ISG can continue its im- 
portant work in a sovereign nation, presumably, after this transfer 
on the 30th? 

Again, gentlemen, we welcome you. General Pace, we will have 
the opportunity to hear your testimony and your views, and I 
would certainly invite you to make any comments that you wish to 
make about the WMD program. 

Senator Levin. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Warner follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator John Warner 

The committee meets today to receive annual testimony from the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the posture of the U.S. Armed Forces and 
President Bush’s defense budget request for fiscal year 2005 and the Future Years 
Defense Program. 

Secretary Rumsfeld and Vice Chairman Pace, we welcome you back before the 
committee and commend you, once again, for the outstanding leadership you both 
continue, as a team, to provide our Nation and to our men and women in uniform 
and their families. There are few precedents for the challenges you face in this post- 
September 11 world, but you have been equal to the task. 

I start today by recognizing the men and women of our Armed Forces who, to- 
gether with a coalition of nations, liberated Iraq, a country larger than Germany 
and Italy combined, in roughly 3 weeks. This combined force accomplished this with 
unprecedented precision and casualties far below estimates. Iraq, a nation that for 
decades had known only tyranny and oppression, is now moving forward to a future 
of freedom and opportunity for all of its people. 
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While the mission of U.S. and coalition forces continues in Iraq, much has been 
accomplished since Operation Iraqi Freedom began last March. The world is a safer 
place, and Iraq is a better place, because, along with many nations, the U.S. con- 
fronted a brutal dictator who had defied the mandates of the international commu- 
nity for over a decade. Disagreements will continue about the process and timing 
of the decision to use force, but on one thing there is no disagreement: the profes- 
sionalism, performance, and sacrifice of our troops was, is, and always will be, in- 
spiring. Every American is justifiably proud of the U.S. Armed Forces. The security 
of America is in good hands with today’s military. 

As we meet this morning, hundreds of thousands of our service members are en- 
gaged around the world and here at home, defending our Nation in Operation En- 
during Freedom, Operation Iraqi Freedom, and other military operations in the on- 
going global war on terrorism. These brave men and women, and their families, de- 
serve our continued support. They will get it from this committee — the equipment, 
the resources, the support they need to perform their missions. 

As President Bush remarked when he signed last year’s Defense Authorization 
Act in November: 

“Every member of the United States military is now involved in a great and 
historic task. The stakes for our country could not be higher. We face en- 
emies that measure their progress by the chaos they inflict, the fear they 
spread, and the innocent lives they destroy. America’s military is standing 
between our country and grave danger. You’re standing for order and hope 
and democracy in Afghanistan and Iraq. You’re standing up for the security 
of all free nations, and for the advance of freedom.” 

Our President continues to provide the strongest of leadership. 

We must remember that defense of our homeland begins on the distant battle- 
fields of the world. Our forward deployed forces are — and will remain — our first line 
of defense. This committee’s responsibility will continue to be to ensure that these 
troops remain the best equipped, best trained, most capable forces in the world. 

It is critical that we fully honor the service of our men and women in uniform, 
and that we keep faith with their dedication to duty through adequate pay raises, 
timely modernization of equipment and facilities, and sustained investment in those 
programs that enhance the quality of life of our service personnel and their families. 

I am encouraged by my initial review of the President’s defense budget request 
for fiscal year 2005. This request of $401.7 billion for the Department represents 
a 5-percent increase over the fiscal year 2004 authorized level, and the fourth 
straight year of growth for the defense budget. This sends a strong signal to the 
world of America’s commitment to freedom. 

As Congress works its will on this budget request, we must be mindful of poten- 
tial problems. We are putting increased demands on our forces around the world, 
increased demands on their families, and increased demands on our Reserve and 
National Guard. We are blessed with a military that has responded to these de- 
mands with extraordinary commitment, but even the best military has its limits. 

As we perform our annual budget review, we must — and we will — carefully ana- 
lyze the effects of these challenges on our men and women in uniform, and their 
families. Congress will, I am confident, make the investments needed to ensure we 
have the people and the capabilities necessary to meet these challenges. 

There will be many questions. To assist Congress, I hope you can address some 
of these questions in your testimony this morning, including: 

• Do we have enough people, the right mix of people, and the capabilities 
in the Armed Forces to meet the threats of the foreseeable future? 

• Are we doing all we can to ensure that our forces deployed overseas — 
both active and Reserve components (RC) — have the best possible equip- 
ment and support? 

• Are the lessons learned from recent military operations being rapidly 
shared and integrated across the entire force and with our allies? 

• What increased role can we realistically expect NATO and other nations 
to play in the global war on terrorism? 

• As we reposition forces to meet new global threats, do we have the facili- 
ties, infrastructure, and mobility assets we will need? 

These are but a few of the complex issues we must work on together to solve in 
the months and years ahead. 

As we proceed with this hearing today, we are learning of the President’s initia- 
tive to strengthen America’s intelligence community. I commend the President for 
his leadership. 

In testimony before this committee, last week. Dr. David Kay, former Special Ad- 
visor to Director Tenet, told us that, based on the findings of the Iraq Survey Group, 
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to date, prewar estimates about large WMD stockpiles may have been wrong. As 
Dr. Kay stated, “. . . we were almost all wrong, and I certainly include myself 
here.” While that is one serious finding, to date, he also told us that the ISG had 
discovered a quantum of evidence, that includes: 

• evidence of Saddam Hussein’s intent to pursue WMD program on a large 
scale; 

• actual, ongoing chemical and biological research programs; 

• an active program to use the deadly chemical “ricin” as a weapon a pro- 
gram that was only interrupted by the start of the war in March; and, 

• evidence of ballistic missile programs that clearly violated the terms of 
U.N. Security Council Resolutions. 

Dr. Kay also told us that he had found absolutely no evidence of any intelligence 
analyst being pressured to change or exaggerate any intelligence conclusions. On 
the contrary, he reminded us all that the basic assessment of Iraq’s WMD holdings 
had been consistent since 1998, when U.N. inspectors left Iraq. Dr. Kay, as well as 
many others, have reminded us that intelligence efforts often differ from what is 
actually found on the ground later. The important thing is when they differ, to un- 
derstand why. 

Based on the intelligence available to the President not only U.S. intelligence hut 
that of the U.N. and other nations, Dr. Kay felt that the President could have 
reached no other conclusion: Iraq had caches of chemical and biological weapons, 
had used them in the past, and was likely to use them in the future. As he stated, 
“. . . it was reasonable to conclude that Iraq posed an imminent threat. What we 
learned during the inspection made Iraq a more dangerous place, potentially, than, 
in fact, we thought it was even before the war.” 

As I stated earlier, the world is a safer place and Iraq is a better place because 
a real and growing threat has been eliminated. We did the right thing to rid Iraq 
of this brutal regime. 

There are currently six ongoing investigations concerning Iraqi WMD programs, 
including the work of the Iraq Survey Group funded by Congress and under the di- 
rection of General Dayton and Charles Duelfer. It is important that the work of 
these investigations be completed. An independent panel can build on the good work 
already begun and, ultimately, contribute to the recommendations on how to make 
our intelligence community stronger and more effective. The security of our troops 
in harm’s way and of our Nation will be improved by these reviews. 

I hope you can address your views on these issues related to Iraqi WMD and the 
current situation in Iraq in your opening testimony. For example: 

• The President’s National Security Advisor, Condoleeza Rice, has stated, 

“. . . there are differences between what we knew going in and what we 
found on the ground.” What steps are you taking to ensure that the ongoing 
intelligence activities of Defense intelligence agencies particularly DIA and 
NSA are as complete and analytically rigorous as possible? 

• Are you beginning to examine your pre-war planning and preparation in 
light of the findings we know, to date? 

• There have been public accusations of manipulation or exaggeration of 
pre-war intelligence by policy makers. You are among the first in the ad- 
ministration to testify before Congress on this subject. How do you respond 
to these accusations? 

• The plan, as laid down by Ambassador Bremer and approved by the Iraqi 
Governing Council calls for a series of steps over the next few months, cul- 
minating in a transfer of sovereignty to Iraqi authority on June 30 of this 
year. Are these milestones and final target date achievable? What signifi- 
cant challenges remain? 

• What accommodations are being made to ensure our troops can continue 
to operate, and the ISG can continue its important work, in a sovereign na- 
tion after this transfer of sovereignty? 

Again, gentlemen, I thank you for your service. Your continued commitment to 
our uniformed and civilian personnel and their families, your leadership during time 
of war, and your focus on preparing our Armed Forces to meet the threats of the 
future have greatly enhanced our national security. 

Senator Levin. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me first join you in welcoming Secretary Rumsfeld, General 
Pace, and Dr. Zakheim back to the Armed Services Committee for 
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their annual posture hearing. Much has happened in the world 
since our last posture hearing. The rapid advance of our Armed 
Forces in Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) and the total collapse of 
the Iraqi regime stand as a testament to the courage and to the 
dedication of our men and women in uniform, who remain by far 
the best trained, best equipped, and most capable military force in 
the world today. They are the standard against which all other 
military forces are measured. 

Unfortunately, military operations in Iraq did not come to an end 
with the President’s announcement on May 1. In early July, Gen- 
eral Tommy Franks announced that continued violence and uncer- 
tainty in Iraq would make significant reductions in U.S. force lev- 
els unlikely for the foreseeable future. Six months later, we still 
have roughly 125,000 troops in Iraq, with almost 180,000 more 
serving in support roles outside of the country. We are in the proc- 
ess of rotating in fresh units to ensure that we will be able to sus- 
tain this presence for years to come. 

The current rotation of U.S. forces into Iraq will result in a draw- 
down to 110,000 troops. The drawdown is based upon the belief 
that Iraqi police in the Iraqi Civil Defense Corps (ICDC) will be 
able to take the lead in providing security in Baghdad and other 
Iraqi cities. I am concerned that this will set the Iraqi security 
forces up for failures, as there is a real question as to whether they 
are ready to take on and defeat the insurgents who are targeting 
Iraqis as well as U.S. and other coalition forces. 

The new Iraqi army, whose mission is limited to external de- 
fense, will not have a role in providing domestic security for their 
fellow citizens. I remain convinced, as I have written to Secretary 
Rumsfeld, the President, and others in the administration, that the 
recall of units of the Iraqi army at the middle grade and below 
would have been a better way to help handle the insurgent threat. 

Our troops in Iraq face extremely hazardous conditions, including 
improved explosive devices, ambushes, car bombs, mortar attacks, 
and shoulder-fired antiaircraft missiles. 

In addition, roughly 10,000 American troops continue to engage 
in military operations against hostile forces in Afghanistan. Tens 
of thousands more soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines are de- 
ployed in Korea and other hot spots around the world, including 
numerous countries that had not seen an American in uniform be- 
fore September 11, 2001. 

Congress and the American people will provide the support that 
is needed by our troops in the field. In less than a year, we have 
enacted two emergency supplemental appropriation acts, for $62 
billion and $87 billion, to cover the costs of our operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. It has been reported that an additional supple- 
mental appropriation of $50 billion to $55 billion will likely be re- 
quired to fund continued operations over the next fiscal year. 

I have no doubt that if our troops need the money Congress will 
provide it. However, that money should have been part of the budg- 
et before us, not left to a supplemental and therefore not part of 
the projected budget deficit. A fair deficit projection would have in- 
cluded those costs since we are planning on those costs. 

The pace of operations has placed a great strain on our forces. 
We have seen the imposition of stop-loss requirements to prevent 
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troops from leaving the force when their term of service is finished. 
Some have been deployed for extended periods, and some have 
been deployed repeatedly. Some units have been told that they 
would be going home soon, only to have their tours of duty ex- 
tended. Others have been denied clear information about when 
their deployments would end. In the last 2 V 2 years, we have seen 
the largest sustained call-ups of National Guard and Reserve com- 
ponents since the establishment of an all-volunteer military force. 

A year ago, as our Nation was being prepared to go to war in 
Iraq, a number of us expressed the view that our cause would be 
strongest and our long-term success would be more certain if we 
actively solicited the support of the international community. While 
America’s Armed Forces have proven and continue to prove every 
day that they are ready to take on any military challenge any- 
where in the world, I continue to believe that we are paying a steep 
price for the failure to obtain the political support of the inter- 
national community, which would make the occupation one of the 
world community, to include Muslim nations, and not just an occu- 
pation by Western nations. It would therefore be less difficult and 
less dangerous. 

The strains on our Armed Forces are very real. Concerns about 
morale and potentially about recruitment and retention are real. 
The risks posed to our Guard and Reserve system are real. These 
are issues that we must do everything in our power to help ad- 
dress. 

Finally, in the wake of the testimony of Chief Weapons Inspector 
Dr. David Kay, who concluded that the prewar intelligence on Iraqi 
WMD was fundamentally wrong, this committee has a particular 
responsibility to look into how intelligence failures affected plan- 
ning for and the conduct of Operation Iraqi Freedom. I am deeply 
concerned that my request to the Department of Defense (DOD) for 
information concerning the impact that intelligence had on the 
planning for and the conduct of Operation Iraqi Freedom has so far 
been denied by the Department. 

My specific request was for a briefing on the planning process 
generally, including how the intelligence affected that planning, 
and an overview of the final approved war plan for Operation Iraqi 
Freedom to the extent that it can be shared with Congress. 

I am also concerned that it has taken so long for the Department 
to respond to my request of November the 25th of last year for in- 
formation relating to the Office of Special Plans, which was estab- 
lished by Under Secretary Feith and which reportedly involved the 
review, analysis, and promulgation of intelligence outside of the 
U.S. Intelligence Community. 

My specific request in the case of the Office of Special Plans was 
for documents relating to the establishment, functions, and respon- 
sibilities of that office and the Policy Counterterrorism Evaluation 
Group, and for documents produced by either of those two entities, 
a list of personnel directly related to those two offices, and commu- 
nications from those two offices to key agencies. 

Finally, this morning apparently some of the information was de- 
livered to us. But after, just at a quick perusal of that information, 
we also see that much of what we asked for is still being denied 
by the Department, and that is simply indefensible. We have an oh- 
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ligation and a responsibility to oversee the operations of this De- 
partment. I have been repeatedly promised that information by Mr. 
Feith and there just was no justification for the long delay in for- 
warding what information came to us this morning. I do hope, Mr. 
Secretary, that you will straighten this out for us. 

I look forward to the testimony of our witnesses and I welcome 
them all back to this committee. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Levin. 

Mr. Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD H. RUMSFELD, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. DOV S. ZAKHEIM, COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; GEN. PETER PACE, 
USMC, VICE CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF; HON. STE- 
VEN CAMBONE, UNDER SECRETARY FOR INTELLIGENCE; 
AND HON. DAVID S.C. CHU, UNDER SECRETARY FOR PER- 
SONNEL AND READINESS 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
members of the committee. I appreciate this opportunity to testify 
on our DOD budget and request that my full statement be included 
in the record. 

I, too, regret that General Myers could not be with us today be- 
cause of the loss of his brother. I have, in addition to General Pace 
and Dr. Zakheim, brought two individuals, two under secretaries, 
along in the event that there are questions on the intelligence side 
or on the force level side. Dr. David Chu is here and is available, 
and Dr. Steve Cambone. Dr. Chu of course is the Under Secretary 
for Personnel and Readiness, and Dr. Cambone is the Under Sec- 
retary for Intelligence. 

I, too, want to commend the courageous men and women in uni- 
form and also the civilians in the DOD that serve all over the globe 
as well. What they have accomplished since our country was at- 
tacked 28 months ago is truly impressive. They have helped to 
overthrow 2 terrorist regimes, to capture or kill 45 of the 55 most 
wanted in Iraq, including Saddam Hussein and his sons, to capture 
or kill close to two-thirds of known senior al Qaeda operatives, and 
to disrupt terrorist cells on several continents. We value their serv- 
ice, their sacrifice, and the sacrifice of their families as well. 

When this administration took office 3 years ago, the President 
charged us to change the status quo and prepare the Department 
to meet the new threats of the 21st century. To meet that charge, 
we have fashioned a new defense strategy, a new force sizing con- 
struct, a new approach to balancing risks. We have issued a new 
unified command plan, taken steps to attract and retain the needed 
talent in our Armed Forces, including targeted pay raises and qual- 
ity of life improvements for the troops and their families. 

We have instituted what we believe to be more realistic budget- 
ing so that the Department now looks to budget supplementals for 
unknown warfighting costs and not to simply sustain readiness. We 
have completed a nuclear posture review. We have transformed the 
way the Department prepares its war plans. We have adopted a 
new lessons-learned approach during Operation Iraqi Freedom and 
undertaken a comprehensive review of our global force posture. 
With your help, we are establishing the new National Security Per- 
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sonnel System (NSPS) that should better enable us to manage our 
746,000 civilian employees. 

The scope and scale of what has been done, what has been ac- 
complished, and what has been initiated is substantial. Our chal- 
lenge is to build on these efforts even as we fight the global war 
on terror. 

One effect of the global war on terror has been a significant in- 
crease in operational tempo and an increased demand on the force. 
To manage the demand on the force, we have to first be very clear 
about what the problem really is, so that we can work together to 
fashion appropriate solutions. 

The increased demand on the force we are experiencing today is, 
we believe, very likely a spike, driven by the deployment of 115,000 
troops in Iraq. For the moment, the increased demand is real, and 
we have taken a number of immediate actions. We are increasing 
international military participation in Iraq. We have accelerated 
the training of Iraqi security forces, now more than 200,000 strong. 
Our forces are hunting down those who threaten Iraq’s stability 
and transition to self-reliance. 

Another way to deal with the increased demand on the force is 
to add more people. Well, we have already done so — we might want 
to put up a chart there 
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— a fact that many people seem not to understand. Using the 
powers granted by Congress, we have already increased Active- 
Duty Force levels by nearly 33,000 above pre-emergency authorized 
end strength. We have done this over the past 2 years, as you can 
see. If the war on terror demands it, we will not hesitate to in- 
crease force levels even more using those emergency authorities 
provided by Congress. 
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But it should give us pause that even a temporary increase in 
our force levels was and remains necessary. Think about it. At this 
moment we have a pool of about 2.6 million men and women, active 
and Reserve. Yet the deployment of 115,000 troops in Iraq has re- 
quired that we temporarily increase the size of the force by 33,000. 
That suggests strongly that the real problem is not the size of the 
force per se, but rather the way the force has been managed and 
the mix of capabilities at our disposal. It suggests that our chal- 
lenge is considerably more complex than simply adding more 
troops. 

General Pete Schoomaker, the Army Chief of Staff, compares the 
problem to a rain barrel in which the spigot is near the top. When 
you turn the spigot on, it only draws off the water at the very top. 
The task — you have two choices: You can either increase the size 
of the barrel and leave the spigot where it is or you can lower the 
spigot and start drawing on the contents of the entire barrel. 

The answer in my view is most certainly not a bigger rain barrel. 
The answer is to move the spigot down so that all the water is ac- 
cessible and can be used and so that we can take full advantage 
of the skills and talents of everyone who serves in the Guard and 
Reserve. 

Another chart, please. Commander. 



Reserve Force Mobilization Statistics 

Forces Involuntarily Mobilized since 1990 


'I’otal Number of Reserve Forces 
Involuntarily Mobilized since 1990 - 575,057 


As of 31 Dec 03 only 
7.15% (41,133) Mobilized 
more than IX 


37,078 (6.45% of members Mob’d) served 2X 
3,520 (0.61 % of members Mob’d) served 3X 
488 (0.08% of members Mob’d) served 4X 
47 (0.01 % of members Mob’d) served 5X 




I do not know if you can see that up there. But I keep hearing 
people talk about the stress on the Guard and the Reserve. The 
fact is that since September 11, 2001, we have mobilized only 36 
percent of the Selected Reserve, a little over one-third of the avail- 
able forces in the Selected Reserve. But while certain skills are in 
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demand, as the chart shows, only a very small fraction of the 
Guard and Reserve, just 7.15 percent, have been involuntarily mo- 
bilized more than once since 1990, 13 years ago. Over 13 years we 
have mobilized only 7.15 percent of the Guard and Reserve invol- 
untarily more than once. 

That means that the same people are getting stressed and they 
are getting used and used, but the vast majority of the Guard and 
Reserve are not being used. Over 60 percent have not been mobi- 
lized to fight the global war on terror. Indeed, I am told that a full 
58 percent of the current selected Reserve, or about 500,000 troops, 
have not been involuntarily mobilized in the past 10 years. 

Now, what does that tell us? First, it argues that we have too 
few Guard and Reserve Forces with the skill sets that are in high 
demand. We obviously, therefore, have too many Guard and Re- 
serve Forces with skill sets that are in little or no demand. 

Second, it indicates that we need to rebalance the skill sets with- 
in the Reserve components and also between the active and the Re- 
serve components so that we have enough of the right kinds of 
forces available to accomplish the needed missions. 

Third, it suggests that we need to focus on transforming the 
forces for the future, making sure we continue to increase the capa- 
bility of the force, thus our ability to do more with the forces that 
we have. We are working to do just that. 

In looking at our global force posture review, some observers had 
focused on the number of troops, tanks, and ships that we might 
add or remove from a given part of the world, Europe, Asia, or 
somewhere else. I would submit that that may well not be the best 
measure. If you have 10 of something, say ships, and you reduce 
the number by 5, you end up with half as many. But if you replace 
the remaining half with ships that have double the capability, then 
you have really not reduced your capability even though the num- 
bers have been reduced. 

That is true of troops. That is true of aircraft. It is true of going 
from dumb bombs to precision bombs. Today the Navy is reducing 
force levels. Yet, because of the way they are arranging themselves, 
they will have more combat power available than they did when 
they had more people. In Operation Iraqi Freedom, the Navy 
surged more than half of the fleet to the Persian Gulf region for 
the fight. With the end of the major combat operations, instead of 
keeping two or three carrier strike groups forward, they quickly re- 
deployed all their carrier strike groups to home base. By doing so 
they reset the force in a way that will allow them to surge over 50 
percent more combat power on short notice to deal with future con- 
tingencies. 

The result? Today six aircraft carrier strike groups are available 
to respond immediately to any crisis that might confront us — all 
while the Navy is moderately reducing the size of its Active Force. 

The Army, by contrast, has put forward a plan that, by using 
emergency powers, will increase force levels by about 6 percent. Be- 
cause of the way he will do it, the Army estimates that they will 
be adding, not 6 percent, but up to 30 percent more combat power. 
Instead of adding more divisions, Pete Schoomaker and the acting 
Secretary of the Army are focusing instead on creating a 21st cen- 
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tury modular army made up of self-contained, more self-sustaining 
brigades that are available to work for any division commander. 

As a result, the intention is that 75 percent of the Army’s bri- 
gade structure would always be ready in the event of a crisis. The 
Army plans will increase the number of active and Reserve bri- 
gades significantly over the next 4 years, but because we will be 
using emergency powers we will have the flexibility to reduce the 
number of active troops if, as, and when the security situation per- 
mits. 

The point is this: The focus needs to be on more than just num- 
bers. We should be focusing on finding ways to better manage the 
forces we have and on increasing the speed, agility, modularity, ca- 
pability, and usability of those forces. Today DOD has several 
dozen initiatives under way to improve management of the force 
and to increase its capability. We are investing in new information 
age technologies and less manpower-intensive platforms and tech- 
nologies. 

We are working to increase the jointness of our forces, taking ci- 
vilian tasks currently done by uniformed personnel and converting 
them into civilian jobs, freeing military personnel for military 
tasks. We have begun consultations with allies and friends about 
ways to transform our global force posture to further increase our 
capability. We are working to rebalance the active and Reserve 
components, taking skills that are found almost exclusively in the 
Reserves and moving forces out of low-demand specialties, such as 
heavy artillery, and into higher demand capabilities, such as Mili- 
tary Police, civil affairs, and Special Operations Forces. 

A number of the members of the committee have served in the 
Guard and Reserve. Each of us knew when we signed up that it 
was not simply to serve 1 weekend and 2 weeks active duty. We 
signed up so that if war was visited on our country we would be 
ready to become part of the Active Force, and on September 11 war 
was visited on our country. 

If we were not to call up the Guard and Reserves today, then 
why would we have them at all? This is the purpose of the Guard 
and Reserve. It is what they signed up for, and, God bless them, 
the vast majority are eager to serve, a fact borne out by the large 
number of those who stepped forward and volunteered to be moM- 
lized for service in Afghanistan and in Iraq. 

Our responsibility is to do everything we can to see that they are 
treated respectfully, managed effectively, and that we have the 
tools they need to win today’s wars and to deter future conflicts. 

Today, because DOD has the flexibility to adjust troop levels as 
the security situation may require, we believe that a statutory end 
strength increase will take away our flexibility to manage the force. 
First, if the current increased demand turns out to be a spike, the 
Department would face a substantial cost of supporting a larger 
force when it may no longer be needed. 

Second, if we permanently increase statutory end strength, we 
will have to take the cost out of the DOD top line. That will require 
cuts in other parts of the defense budget — crowding out invest- 
ments and the programs that will allow us to manage the force bet- 
ter and to make it more capable. 
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I urge Congress not to lock us into a force size and structure that 
may or may not be appropriate in the period ahead. During the pe- 
riod of the emergency, we have all the flexibility that is required 
and we have been using it. 

The 2005 budget before you is in a real sense a request for a sec- 
ond installment on funding for the transformational priorities set 
out in the President’s 2004 request. In 2005, we have requested 
$29 billion for investments in transforming military capabilities. 
We have requested additional funds to strengthen intelligence, in- 
cluding critical funds to increase DOD human intelligence capabili- 
ties, persistent surveillance, as well as technical analysis and infor- 
mation-sharing. 

We have requested $11.1 billion to support procurement of nine 
ships in 2005. In all, the President has requested $75 billion for 
procurement in 2005 and $69 billion for research, development, 
testing, and evaluation. 

We also need your continuing support for two initiatives that are 
critical to the 2ist century transformation, the Global Posture Re- 
view and the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) Commission 
scheduled for 2005. These are important initiatives. We need BRAC 
to rationalize our infrastructure and the new defense strategy and 
to eliminate unneeded bases and facilities that are costing the tax- 
payers billions of dollars to support. We need the global posture 
changes to help us reposition our forces around the world so that 
they are stationed — not where the wars of the 20th century hap- 
pened to end, but rather arranged in a way that will allow them 
to deter and, as necessary, defeat potential adversaries who might 
threaten our security or that of our friends and allies in the 21st 
century. These two are inextricably linked. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has asked Congress for $401.7 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 2005. It is an enormous amount of taxpayers’ 
hard-earned money. Such investments will likely be required for a 
number of years to come because our Nation is engaged in a strug- 
gle that could well go on for a number of years. Our objective is 
to ensure that our Armed Forces remain the best trained, best 
equipped fighting force in the world and that we treat the volun- 
teers who make up the force with the respect commensurate with 
their sacrifice and their dedication. 

Before turning to questions, let me make some comments in re- 
sponse to your request on the subject of intelligence and WMD and 
the testimony that Dr. Kay presented to this committee. During my 
confirmation hearing before this committee, I was asked what 
would keep me up at night, and I answered, “Intelligence.” I said 
that because the challenge facing the Intelligence Community 
today is truly difficult. Their task is to penetrate closed societies — 
and you might want to put that picture of a closed society up 
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— and organizations and try and learn things our adversaries do 
not want them to know. 

That is the Korean Peninsula. The Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) is 
the line in the middle. South Korea, the same people as in North 
Korea, has light. It is a satellite photo. It has light and energy and 
opportunity and a vibrant, democratic system. North Korea is a 
dark, dark country. The little dot of light to the left in the center 
of North Korea is Pyongyang. 

So their task is to penetrate these closed societies and organiza- 
tions, to try and learn things that our adversaries do not want 
them to know, the Intelligence Community, often not knowing pre- 
cisely what it is that we need to know, while our adversaries know 
precisely what it is that they do not want them to know. That is 
a tough assignment. 

Intelligence agencies are operating in a era of surprise, when 
new threats can emerge suddenly, with little or no warning, as 
happened on September 11. It is their task to try to connect the 
dots before the fact, not after the fact. It is hard enough after the 
fact, but they are trying to connect the dots before the fact so ac- 
tion can be taken to protect the American people. 

They have to do this in an age when the margin for error is mod- 
est, when terrorist networks and terrorist states are pursuing 
weapons of mass destruction and the consequences of under- 
estimating a threat could be the loss of potentially tens of thou- 
sands of lives. The men and women in the Intelligence Community 
have a tough and often thankless job. If they fail the world knows 
it, and when they succeed, as they often do, to our country’s great 
benefit, their accomplishments often have to remain secret. 
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Though we cannot discuss those successes always in open ses- 
sion, it would be worth the committee’s time to hear of them, and 
I hope and trust that the Director of Central Intelligence, George 
Tenet, will be able to make some of those recent examples of suc- 
cesses — and there have been many — public so that the impression 
that has and is being created of broad intelligence failures can be 
dispelled. 

I can say that the Intelligence Community’s support in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, as well as the global war on terror overall, have con- 
tributed to the speed, the precision, and the success of those oper- 
ations and saved countless lives. We are blessed that so many fine 
individuals have stepped forward to serve in the Intelligence Com- 
munity and are willing to work under great pressure and in more 
than a few cases risk their lives. 

They faced a difficult challenge in the case of Iraq. They knew 
the history of the Iraqi regime, its use of chemical weapons on its 
own people and its neighbors. They knew what had been discovered 
during the inspections after the Persian Gulf War, some of which 
was far more advanced, particularly the nuclear program, than the 
pre-Gulf War intelligence had indicated. They were keen observers 
of the reports of the U.N. Special Commission (UNSCOM) in the 
1990s. They and others did their best to penetrate the secrets of 
the regime of Saddam Hussein after the inspectors left in 1998. 

It was the consensus of the Intelligence Community and of suc- 
cessive administrations of political parties and of Congress that re- 
viewed the same intelligence and much of the international com- 
munity, I might add, that Saddam Hussein was pursuing WMD. 
Saddam Hussein’s behavior throughout that period reinforced that 
conclusion. He did not behave like someone who was disarming and 
wanted to prove he was doing so. He did not open up his country 
to the world, as Kazakhstan, Ukraine, and South Africa had pre- 
viously done and as Libya is doing today. 

Instead, he continued to give up tens of billions of dollars in oil 
revenues under U.N. sanctions when he could have had the sanc- 
tions lifted and received those billions of dollars simply by dem- 
onstrating that he had disarmed if in fact he had. Why did he do 
this? 

His regime filed with the U.N. what almost everyone agreed was 
a fraudulent declaration and ignored the final opportunity afforded 
him by U.N. Security Council Resolution 1441. Why? 

Congress and the national security teams of both the Clinton and 
the Bush administrations looked at essentially the same intel- 
ligence. They came to similar conclusions: the Iraqi regime posed 
a danger and should be changed. Congress passed regime change 
legislation in 1998. In the end, the coalition of nations decided to 
enforce the U.N.’s resolutions. 

Dr. David Kay served in Iraq for some 6 months directing the 
work of the ISG and reporting to Director Tenet. He and the ISG 
have worked hard under difficult and dangerous conditions. They 
have brought forward important information. Dr. Kay is a scientist 
and an extremely well experienced weapons inspector. He has out- 
lined for the committee his hypothesis on the difference between 
prewar estimates of Iraq’s WMD and what has been found thus far 
on the ground. 
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While it is too early to come to final conclusions, as he indicated, 
given the work that is still to be done, there are several alternative 
views that are currently being postulated. First is the theory that 
WMD may not have existed at the start of the war. I suppose that 
is possible but not likely. 

Second is that it is possible that WMD did exist but was trans- 
ferred in whole or in part to one or more other countries. We see 
that theory put forward. 

Third, it is possible that the WMD existed but was dispersed and 
hidden throughout Iraq. We see that possibility proposed by var- 
ious people. 

Next, that it is possible that WMD existed but was destroyed at 
some moment prior to the end — the beginning of the conflict — or 
that it is possible that Iraq had small quantities of biological or 
chemical agents and also a surge capability for rapid buildup and 
that we may eventually find it in the months ahead. 

Or, finally, there is the theory that some have put forward that 
it could have been a charade by the Iraqis, that Saddam Hussein 
fooled his neighbors and fooled the world; or that Saddam Hussein 
fooled the members of his own regime; or that the idea that Sad- 
dam Hussein himself might have been fooled by his own people, 
who may have tricked him into believing that he had capabilities 
that Iraq really did not have. 

These are all theories that are being put forward today. This 
much has been confirmed: The Intelligence Community got it es- 
sentially right on Iraq’s missile programs. Iraq was exceeding the 
U.N. -imposed missile range limits and documents found by the ISG 
show evidence of high-level negotiations between Iraq and North 
Korea for the transfer of still longer-range missile technology. If we 
were to accept that Iraq had a surge capability for biological and 
chemical weapons, his missiles could have been armed with WMD 
and used to threaten neighboring countries. 

It is the job of Dr. Kay’s successor, as the chairman indicated, 
and the ISG to pursue these issues wherever the facts may take 
them. It is a difficult task. Think, it took us 10 months to find Sad- 
dam Hussein. The reality is that the hole he was found hiding in 
was large enough to hold enough biological weapons to kill thou- 
sands of human beings. Our people had gone past that farm sev- 
eral times — had no idea he was there. Unlike Saddam Hussein, 
such objects, once buried, can stay buried. In a country the size of 
California, the chances of inspectors finding something buried in 
the ground without their being led to it by people knowledgeable 
about where it was are minimal. 

As Dr. Kay has testified, what we have learned thus far has not 
proven Saddam Hussein had what intelligence indicated and what 
we believed he had. But it also has not proven the opposite. 

The ISG’s work is some distance from completion. There are 
some 1,300 people in the ISG in Iraq working hard to find ground 
truth. When that work is complete, we will know more. Whatever 
the final outcome, it is important that we seize the opportunity to 
derive lessons learned to inform future decisions. In the DOD, the 
Joint Forces Command has done an extensive review of Operation 
Iraqi Freedom. The Intelligence Community is also looking at les- 
sons learned. It is doing it under the leadership of Director Tenet 
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with Dr. Kerr. It is being done in other elements of the community 
as well. 

It is important also that we step back and take a look at the big- 
ger picture and see that U.S. intelligence capabilities are strength- 
ened sufficiently to meet the threats and challenges of this century. 
The President has announced that he will be forming a bipartisan 
commission on strengthening U.S. intelligence capabilities. The 
commission will review the past successes of the Intelligence Com- 
munity as well as the cases that have not been successes, to exam- 
ine whether the Intelligence Community has the right skills, the 
proper resources, and the appropriate authorities to meet the chal- 
lenges and the threats of the 21st century. 

Intelligence will never be perfect. We do not, will not, and cannot 
know everything that is going on in this world of ours. If at this 
important moment we mistake intelligence for irrefutable evidence, 
analysts might become hesitant to inform policymakers of what 
they think they know and what they know that they do not know, 
and even what they think. Policymakers bereft of intelligence will 
find themselves much less able to make prudential judgments, the 
judgments necessary to protect our country. 

I am convinced that the President of the United States did the 
right thing in Iraq, let there be no doubt. I came to my conclusions 
based on the intelligence we all saw, just as each of you made your 
judgments and cast your votes based on the same information. The 
President has sworn to preserve, protect and defend the Nation. 
With respect to Iraq, he took the available evidence into account; 
he took into account September 11; he took into account Saddam 
Hussein’s behavior of deception; he took into account Iraq’s ongoing 
defiance of the U.N. and the fact that he was still shooting at U.S. 
and U.K. aircraft and the crews that were enforcing U.N. resolu- 
tions in northern and southern no-fly zones; and he took into ac- 
count the fact that this was a vicious regime that had used WMD 
against its own people and its neighbors and murdered and tor- 
tured the Iraqi people for decades. 

The President went to the U.N. and the Security Council and 
passed a seventeenth resolution, and he came here to this Congress 
and, based on the same intelligence, you voted to support military 
action if the Iraqi regime failed to take that final opportunity to co- 
operate with the U.N. 

When Saddam Hussein did pass up that final opportunity, the 
President nonetheless gave him an ultimatum, a final final oppor- 
tunity to leave the country. Only then, when all alternatives had 
been fully exhausted, did the coalition act to liberate Iraq. Ours is 
a safer world today, and the Iraqi people are far better off for that 
action. 

Senator Warner asked in his opening statement if I know of any 
pressure on intelligence people or manipulation of intelligence, and 
the answer is absolutely not. I believe that Senator Roberts has at- 
tested to that from the analysts and witnesses that he and his com- 
mittee have interrogated over a period of many months. I believe 
that Dr. Kay answered exactly the same way — that he talked to an- 
alyst after analyst and no manipulation of the data and no indica- 
tion of anyone expressing concern about pressure. 
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I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would be happy to turn it over 
to General Pete Pace. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Rumsfeld follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Donald H. Rumsfeld 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am pleased to be here today to dis- 
cuss the progress in the global war on terrorism, our transformation efforts, and to 
discuss the President’s 2005 budget request for the Department of Defense. 

First, I want to commend the courageous men and women in uniform and the De- 
partment civilians who support them. They are remarkable — and what they have 
accomplished since our country was attacked 28 months ago is truly impressive. In 
less than 21/2 years, they have: 

• Overthrown two terrorist regimes, rescued two nations, and liberated 
some 50 million people; 

• Captured or killed 45 of the 55 most wanted in Iraq — including Iraq’s de- 
posed dictator, Saddam Hussein; 

• Hunted down thousands of terrorists and regime remnants in Iraq and 
Afghanistan; 

• Captured or killed close to two-thirds of known senior al Qaeda 
operatives; 

• Disrupted terrorist cells on most continents; and 

• Likely prevented a number of planned terrorist attacks. 

Our forces are steadfast and determined. We value their service and sacrifice, and 
the sacrifice of their families, who also serve. 

We thank the members of this committee for the support you have shown for the 
troops during the global war on terror. With your support, we have the finest Armed 
Forces on the face of the Earth. 

We have a common challenge: to support the troops and to make sure they have 
what they will need to defend the Nation in the years ahead. 

We are working to do that in a number of ways: 

• By giving them the tools they need to win the global war on terror; 

• By transforming for the 21st century, so they will have the training and 
tools they need to prevail in the next wars our Nation may have to fight — 
wars which could be notably different from today’s challenges; and 

• By working to ensure that we manage the force properly — so we can con- 
tinue to attract and retain the best and brightest, and sustain the quality 
of the All-Volunteer Force. 

Each represents a significant challenge in its own right. Yet we must accomplish 
all of these critical tasks at once. 

When this administration took office 3 years ago, the President charged us with 
a mission — to challenge the status quo, and prepare the Department of Defense to 
meet the new threats our Nation will face as the 21st century unfolds. 

We have done a good deal to meet that charge. Consider just some of what has 
been accomplished: 

• We have fashioned a new defense strategy, a new force sizing construct, and 
a new approach to balancing risks — one that takes into account not just the 
risks in immediate war plans, but also the risks to people and transformation. 

• We have moved from a “threat-based” to a “capabilities-based” approach to 
defense planning, focusing not only on who might threaten us, or where, or 
when — but more on how we might be threatened, and what portfolio of capabili- 
ties we will need to deter and defend against those new threats. 

• We have fashioned a new Unified Command Plan, with 

• A new Northern Command, that became fully operational last September, 
to better defend the homeland; 

• The Joint Forces Command focused on transformation; and 

• A new Strategic Command responsible for early warning of, and defense 
against, missile attack and the conduct of long-range attacks. 

• We have also transformed the Special Operations Command, expanding its 
capabilities and its missions, so that it can not only support missions directed 
by the regional combatant commanders, but also plan and execute its own mis- 
sions in the global war on terror, supported by other combatant commands. 
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• We have taken critical steps to attract and retain talent in our Armed 
Forces — including targeted pay raises and quality of life improvements for the 
troops and their families. 

• We have instituted realistic budgeting, so the Department now looks to emer- 
gency supplementals for the unknown costs of fighting wars, not to sustain 
readiness. 

• We have reorganized the Department to better focus our space activities. 

• Congress has established a new Under Secretary of Defense for Intelligence 
and an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Homeland Defense. 

• We have completed the Nuclear Posture Review, and adopted a new approach 
to deterrence that will enhance our security, while permitting historic deep re- 
ductions in offensive nuclear weapons. 

• We have pursued a new approach to developing military capabilities. Instead 
of developing a picture of the perfect system and then building the system to 
meet that vision of perfection, however long it takes or costs, the new approach 
is to start with the basics, roll out early models faster, and then add capabilities 
to the basic system as they become available. 

• We have reorganized and revitalized the missile defense research, develop- 
ment, and testing program, and are on track to begin deployment of our Na- 
tion’s first rudimentary ballistic missile defenses later this year. 

• We have established new strategic relationships, that would have been un- 
imaginable just a decade ago, with nations in Central Asia, the Caucasus, and 
other critical areas of the world. 

• We have transformed the way the Department prepares its war plans — reduc- 
ing the time it takes to develop those plans, increasing the frequency with 
which they are updated, and structuring our plans to be flexible and adaptable 
to changes in the security environment. 

• We adopted a new “Lessons Learned” approach during Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom, embedding a team with U.S. Central Command that not only studied les- 
sons for future military campaigns, but provided real-time feedback that had an 
immediate impact on our success in Iraq. 

• We made a number of key program decisions that are already having a favor- 
able impact on the capability of the force. Among others: 

• We are converting four Trident nuclear-powered ballistic missile sub- 
marines (SSBN) into conventional nuclear-powered cruise missile attack 
submarines (SSGN) capable of delivering special forces and cruise missiles 
into denied areas. 

• The Army has deployed its first Stryker brigade to Iraq, is completing 
conversion of the second, and is replacing the Crusader with a new family 
of precision artillery that is being developed for the Future Combat System. 

• We have revitalized the B-1 bomber fleet by reducing its size and using 
the savings to modernize the remaining aircraft with precision weapons and 
other critical upgrades. 

• We have also undertaken a comprehensive review of our global force posture, 
so we can transform U.S. global capabilities from a structure driven by where 
the wars of the 20th century ended, to one that positions us to deal with the 
new threats of the 21st century security environment. 

• Using authority granted to us last year, we have established a new Joint Na- 
tional Training Capability, that will help us push joint operational concepts 
throughout the Department, so our forces train and prepare for war the way 
they will fight it — jointly. 

• We have worked with our Allies to bring NATO into the 21st century — stand- 
ing up a new NATO Response Force that can deploy in days and weeks instead 
of months or years, and transforming the NATO Command Structure — includ- 
ing the creation of a new NATO command to drive Alliance transformation. 

• With the help of Congress last year, we are now establishing a new National 
Security Personnel System that should help us better manage our 746,000 civil- 
ian employees, and we are using the new authorities granted us last year to 
preserve military training ranges while keeping our commitment to responsible 
stewardship of the environment. 

The scope and scale of what has been accomplished is remarkable. It will have 
an impact on the capability of our Armed Forces for many years to come. 

We will need your continued support as we go into the critical year ahead. 

Our challenge is to build on these successes, and continue the transformation ef- 
forts that are now underway. In 2004, our objectives are to: 

• Successfully prosecute the global war on terror; 

• Further strengthen our combined and joint warfighting capabilities; 
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• Continue transforming the joint force, making it lighter, more a^le and 
more easily deployable, and instilling a culture that rewards innovation and 
intelligent risk-taking; 

• Strengthen our intelligence capabilities, and refocus our intelligence ef- 
forts to support the new defense strategy and our contingency plans; 

• Reverse the existing WMD capabilities of unfriendly states and non-state 
actors, and stop the global spread of WMD; 

• Improve our management of the force; 

• Refocus our overseas presence, further strengthen key alliances, and im- 
prove our security cooperation with nations that are likely partners in fu- 
ture contingencies; 

• Continue improving and refining DOD’s role in homeland security and 
homeland defense; and 

• Further streamline DOD processes, continuing financial management re- 
form, and shortening acquisition cycle times. 

So, we have an ambitious agenda. But none of these tasks can be put off 
Our task is to prepare now for the tomorrow’s challenges, even as we fight today’s 
war on terror. 


MANAGING THE FORCE 

One effect of the global war on terror has been a significant increase in oper- 
ational tempo, which has resulted in an increased demand on the force. Managing 
the demand on the force is one of our top priorities. But to do so, we must be clear 
about the problem — so we can work together to fashion the appropriate solutions. 

The increased demand on the force we are experiencing today is likely a “spike,” 
driven by the deployment of nearly 115,000 troops in Iraq. We hope and anticipate 
that that spike will be temporary. We do not expect to have 115,000 troops perma- 
nently deployed in any one campaign. 

But for the moment, the increased demand is real — and we are taking a number 
of immediate actions. Among other things: 

• We are increasing international military participation in Iraq. 

• As the President noted in his State of the Union address, 34 countries 
now have forces deployed in Iraq with U.S. forces and Iraqi security forces. 

• Japan began deploying its Self-Defense Forces to Iraq last month — the 
first time Japanese forces have been deployed outside their country since 
the end of World War II. 

• As more international forces deploy, we have accelerated the training of Iraqi 
security forces — now more than 200,000-strong — to hasten the day when the 
Iraqis themselves will be able to take responsibility for the security and stabil- 
ity of their country, and all foreign forces can leave. 

• As we increase Iraq’s capability to defend itself, our forces are dealing ag- 
gressively with the threat — hunting down those who threaten Iraq’s stabil- 
ity and transition to self-reliance. 

Another way to deal with the increased demand on the force is to add more peo- 
ple. We have already done so. Using the special powers granted by Congress, we 
have increased force levels by nearly 33,000 above the pre-emergency authorized 
end strength. 

• The Army is up roughly 7,800 above authorized end strength; 

• The Navy is up roughly 6,000; 

• The Marine Corps is up some 2,000, and 

• The Air Force is up about 17,000. 

If the war on terror demands it, we will not hesitate to increase force levels even 
more using our emergency authorities. Because we are using emergency powers, we 
have the flexibility to reduce force levels in the period ahead, as the security situa- 
tion permits, and as our transformation efficiencies bear fruit. 

But it should give us pause that even a temporary increase in our force levels 
was, and remains, necessary. Think about it: At this moment we have a force of 2.6 
million people, both active and Reserve: 

• 1.4 million Active Forces, 

• 876,000 in the Selected Reserve — that is the Guard and Reserve Forces 
in units; and 

• An additional 287,000 in the Individual Ready Reserves. 

Yet, despite these large numbers, the deployment of 115,000 troops in Iraq has 
required tbat we temporarily increase the size of the force by some 33,000. 

That should tell us a great deal about how our forces are organized. 
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It suggests strongly that the real problem is not the size of the force, per se, hut 
rather the way the force has heen managed, and the mix of capabilities at our dis- 
posal. It suggests that our challenge is considerably more complex than simply add- 
ing more troops. 

General Pete Schoomaker, the Army Chief of Staff, compares the problem to a 
barrel of rainwater, on which the spigot is placed too high up. When you turn it 
on, it only draws water off the top, while the water at the bottom can’t be used. 
The answer to this problem is most certainly not a bigger rain barrel; the answer 
is to move the spigot down, so that more of the water is accessible and can be used. 

In other words, our challenge today is not simply one of increasing the size of the 
force. Rather, we must better manage the force we have — to make sure we have 
enough people in the right skill sets and so that we take full advantage of the skills 
and talents of everyone who steps forward and volunteers to serve. 

Consider another example: I keep hearing people talk about the stress on the 
Guard and Reserve — that we can’t keep calling them up for repeated mobilizations. 
Well the fact is, since September 11, 2001, we have mobilized roughly 36 percent 
of the Selected Reserve — a little over one-third of the available forces — and most of 
those mobilizations are concentrated in certain skill sets. For example: 

• We have called up 86 percent of enlisted installation security forces 

• 69 percent of enlisted law enforcement forces 

• 67 percent of enlisted air crews 

• 65 percent of enlisted special forces 

• 56 percent of civil affairs officers 

• 51 percent of military police officers 

• 48 percent of intelligence officers 

But, while certain skills are in demand, only a tiny fraction of the Guard and Re- 
serve — just 7.15 percent — have been called up more than once since 1990. The vast 
majority of our Guard and Reserve Forces — over 60 percent — have not been mobi- 
lized to fight the global war on terror. Indeed, I am told that a full 58 percent of 
the current Selected Reserve — or about 500,000 troops — have not been involuntarily 
mobilized in the past 10 years. 

What does that tell us? 

• First, it argues that we have too few Guard and Reserve Forces with cer- 
tain skill sets that are high demand and too many Guard and Reserve with 
skills that are in little or no demand. 

• Second, it indicates that we need to rebalance the skill sets within the 
Reserve component, and between the active and Reserve components, so we 
have enough of the right kinds of forces available to accomplish our mis- 
sions. 

• Third, it suggests that we need to do a far better job of managing the 
force. That requires that we focus not just on the number of troops avail- 
able today — though that is important — but on transforming the forces for 
the future, making sure we continue to increase the capability of the force, 
and thus our ability to do more with fewer forces. 

We are working to do just that. 

MASS vs. CAPABILITY 

One thing we have learned in the global war on terror is that, in the 21st century, 
what is critical to success in military conflict is not necessarily mass as much as 
it is capability. 

In Operation Iraqi Freedom, coalition forces defeated a larger adversary. They did 
it not by bringing more troops to the fight, which we could have done, but by over- 
matching the enemy with superior speed, power, precision and agility. 

To win the wars of the 21st century, the task is to make certain our forces are 
arranged in a way to ensure we can defeat any adversary, and conduct all of the 
operations necessary to achieve our strategic objectives. 

In looking at our global force posture review, some observers have focused on the 
number of troops, tanks, or ships that we might add or remove in a given part of 
the world. I would submit that that may well not be the best measure. 

If you have 10 of something — say ships, for the sake of argument — and you reduce 
the number by 5, you end up with 50 percent fewer of them. But if you replace the 
remaining five ships with ships that have double the capability of those removed, 
then obviously you have not reduced capability even though the numbers have been 
reduced. 
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The same is true as we look at the overall size of the force. What is critical is 
the capability of the Armed Forces to project power quickly, precisely, and effec- 
tively anywhere in the world. 

For example, today the Navy is reducing force levels. Yet because of the way they 
are arranging themselves, they will have more combat power available than they 
did when they had more people. 

In Operation Iraqi Freedom, the Navy surged more than half the fleet to the Per- 
sian Gulf region for the fight. With the end of major combat operations, instead of 
keeping two or three carrier strike groups forward deployed, as has been traditional 
Navy practice, they quickly redeployed all their carrier strike groups to home base. 
By doing so, they reset their force in a way that will allow them to surge over 50 
percent more combat power on short notice to deal with future contingencies. 

The result? Today, six aircraft carrier strike groups are available to respond im- 
mediately to any crisis that might confront us. That capability, coupled with the ap- 
plication of new technologies, gives the Navy growing combat power and greater 
flexibility to deal with global crises — all while the Navy is moderately reducing the 
size of its Active Force. 

The Army, by contrast, has put forward a plan that, by using emergency powers, 
will increase the size of its Active Force by roughly 6 percent or up to 30,000 troops 
above authorized end strength. But because of the way they will do it. General 
Schoomaker estimates the Army will be adding not 6 percent, but up to 30 percent 
more combat power. 

This is possible because, instead of adding more divisions, the Army is moving 
away from the Napoleonic division structure designed in the 19th century, focusing 
instead on creating a 21st century “Modular Army” made up of self-contained, more 
self-sustaining brigades that are available to work for any division commander. 

So, for example, in the event of a crisis, the 4th Infantry Division commander 
could gather two of his own brigades, and combine them with available brigades 
from, say, the 1st Armored Division and the National Guard, and deploy them to- 
gether. The result of this approach is jointness within the Service, as well as be- 
tween the Services. That jointness — combined with other measures — means that 75 
percent of the Army’s brigade structure should always be ready in the event of a 
crisis. 

The Army’s plan would increase the number of active and Reserve brigades sig- 
nificantly over the next 4 years. But because we will be using emergency powers, 
we will have the flexibility to reduce the number of troops if the security situation 
permits — so the Army would not be faced with the substantial cost of supporting 
a larger force as the security situation and the efficiencies permit. 

Yet even if the security situation, and our progress in transformation, were to per- 
mit the Army to draw down the force, the new way they are arranging their forces 
will ensure the U.S. still has more ground combat power — more capability. 

So we have two different approaches: 

• In one case, the Navy is reducing force levels while increasing capability; 

• In the other, the Army is increasing troop levels — but doing so in a way 
that will significantly increase its capability. 

• In both cases, the increase in capability of each Service will be signifi- 
cant. 

The point is: our focus needs to be on more than just numbers of troops. It should 
be on finding ways to better manage the forces we have, and by increasing the 
speed, agility, modularity, capability, and usability of those forces. 

DOD INITIATIVES 

Today, using authorities and flexibility Congress has provided, DOD has several 
dozen initiatives underway to improve management of the force, and increase its ca- 
pability. 

Among other things: 

• We are investing in new information age technologies, precision weapons, 
unmanned air and sea vehicles, and other less manpower-intensive plat- 
forms and technologies. 

• We are working to increase the jointness of our forces, creating power 
that exceeds the sum of individual services. 

• We are using new flexibility under the Defense Transformation Act to 
take civilian tasks currently done by uniformed personnel and convert them 
into civilian jobs — freeing military personnel for military tasks. 

• This year, we will begin to move 10,000 military personnel out of civilian 
tasks and return them to the operational force — effectively increasing force 
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levels by an additional 10,000 service members in 2004. An additional 
10,000 conversions are planned for 2005. 

• We have begun consultations with allies and friends about ways to trans- 
form our global force posture to further increase capability. 

We are also working to rebalance the active and Reserve components. We are tak- 
ing skills that are now found almost exclusively in Reserve components and moving 
them into the Active Force, so that we are not completely reliant on the Guard and 
Reserve for those needed skills. In both the active and Reserve components, we are 
moving forces out of low demand specialties, such as heavy artillery, and into high- 
demand capabilities such as military police, civil affairs, and Special Operations 
Forces. 

Already, in 2003, the Services have rebalanced some 10,000 positions within and 
between the active and Reserve components. For example, the Army is already 
transforming 18 Reserve field artillery batteries into military police. We intend to 
expand those efforts this year, with the Services rebalancing an additional 20,000 
positions in 2004, and 20,000 more in 2005 — for a total of 50,000 rebalanced posi- 
tions by the end of next year. 

We are also working to establish a new approach to military force management 
called “Continuum of Service.” The idea is to create a bridge between the active and 
Reserve components — allowing both Active and Reserve Forces greater flexibility to 
move back and forth between full-time and part-time status, and facilitating dif- 
ferent levels of participation along that continuum. 

Under this approach, a reservist who normally trains 38 days a year could volun- 
teer to move to full-time service for a period of time — or some increased level of 
service between full-time and his normal Reserve commitment, offering options for 
expanded service that do not require abandoning civilian life. Similarly, an active 
service member could request transfer into the Reserve component for a period of 
time, or some status in between, without jeopardizing his or her career and oppor- 
tunity for promotion. It would give military retirees with needed skills an oppor- 
tunity to return to the Service on a flexible basis — and create opportunities for oth- 
ers with specialized skills to serve, so we can take advantage of their experience 
when the country needs it. 

For example, coalition forces in Iraq need skilled linguists — so under the Contin- 
uum of Service approach we have recruited 164 Iraqi-Americans into a special Indi- 
vidual Ready Reserve program, and expect to deploy the first program graduates to 
Iraq this spring. 

The “Continuum of Service” would allow the Armed Forces to better take advan- 
tage of the high-tech skills many reservists have developed by virtue of their private 
sector experience — while at the same time creating opportunities for those in the Ac- 
tive Force to acquire those kinds of skills and experiences. It encourages volunteer- 
ism and improves our capability to manage the military workforce in a flexible man- 
ner with options that currently exist only in the private sector. 

We have also been working to fix the mobilization process. We have worked hard 
over the past year to add more refined planning tools to the process, and make it 
more respectful of the troops, their families, and their employers. Among other 
things: 

• We have tried to provide earlier notifications, giving troops as much no- 
tice as possible before they are mobilized, so they can prepare and arrange 
their lives before being called up; 

• We have worked to ensure that when they are called up, it is for some- 
thing important and needed — and not to replace someone in a task that 
could wait until a contingency is over; 

• We’ve tried to ensure that the number of people who have been recently 
mobilized is as small as possible, and that as many of the forces as possible 
that are remobilized or extended are volunteers; 

• We have tried to limit tours, and give the troops some certainty about 
the maximum length of their mobilization and when they can expect to re- 
sume civilian life. We are doing better, but in my opinion, the process is 
still not good enough. 

We are working each day to make the process better, and more respectful of the 
brave men and women who make up the Guard and Reserve. 

As you can see, we have a number of initiatives underway that we are confident 
will improve the management and treatment of the Guard and Reserve Forces. 

The men and women who make up the Guard and Reserve are all volunteers. 
They signed up because they love their country, and want to serve when the country 
needs them. 
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A number of you on this committee have served in the Guard and Reserve, as 
have I. Each of us knew when we signed up, it was not to serve 1 weekend a month 
and 2 weeks active duty. We signed up so that if war was visited upon our country, 
we would be ready to leave our work and family, and become part of the Active- 
Duty Force. 

Well, on September 11, war was visited on our country. Our nation was at- 
tacked — more than 3,000 innocent men, women, and children were killed in an in- 
stant. At this moment, in caves and underground bunkers half-a-world away, dan- 
gerous adversaries are planning new attacks — attacks they hope will be even more 
deadly than the one on September 11. 

We are a nation at war. If we were not to call up the Guard and Reserves today, 
then why would we want to have them at all? Why were we asking them to sacrifice 
time with their families every month to train? Why are the teixpayers paying for 
postservice benefits, including healthcare and retirement pay, that add up to be- 
tween $260,000 and $500,000 per reservist? 

This is the purpose of the Guard and Reserve. It is what they signed up for. I 
know that the vast majority are eager to be in the fight — a fact born out by the 
large number of those who stepped forward and volunteered to be mobilized for 
service in Iraq. 

Our challenge — our responsibility — is to do everything we can to see that they are 
treated respectfully, managed effectively, and that they have the tools they need to 
win today’s war, and to deter future wars. 

We are working to do just that — to better manage the force, and to transform the 
force to make it more capable for the 21st century. 

Today, with authority granted by Congress, DOD has the flexibility to adjust 
troop levels, as the security situation requires. 

• We have authority to increase or decrease, as need arises. 

• We are using that authority; and 

• We are working on a number of new initiatives that will allow us to bet- 
ter manage and transform the force. 

However, we believe that a statutory end strength increase would take away our 
current flexibility to manage the force: 

• First, if the current increased demand turns out to be a spike and if we 
are successful in the transformation and rebalancing initiatives underway, 
the Department would face the substantial cost of supporting a larger force 
when it may no longer be needed — pay and benefits, such as lifetime 
healthcare, for each service member added, not to mention the additional 
costs in equipment, facilities, and force protection. 

• Second, if we permanently increase statutory end strength, instead of 
using the already available emergency powers, we will have to take the cost 
out of our top line. That will require cuts in other parts of the defense 
budget — crowding out investments in the very programs that will allow us 
to manage the force and make it more capable. 

None of us has a crystal ball to see into the future. You have given us the author- 
ity to adjust the size of the force and the flexibility to deal with unknowns. We have 
been using that authority over the past 2-plus years, even as we work to implement 
comprehensive measures to better manage the force. I urge Congress to not lock us 
into a force size and structure that may or may not be appropriate in the period 
ahead. 

Instead, help us to support the Armed Services with the transformational initia- 
tives they now have underway; help us rebalance the Active and Reserve Force, and 
give the troops more options to contribute along an expanded continuum of service; 
help us add capability, and transform the force for the future. 

2005 BUDGET 

The President’s 2005 budget requests the funds to do just that. 

The President’s first defense budgets were designed while our defense strategy re- 
view was still taking place. It was last year’s budget — the 2004 request — that was 
the first to fully reflect the new defense strategies and policies. 

One of the key budget reforms we implemented last year is the establishment of 
a 2-year budgeting process in the Department of Defense — so that the hundreds of 
people who invest time and energy to rebuild major programs every year can be 
freed up and not be required to do so on an annual basis, and can focus more effec- 
tively on implementation. 

The 2005 budget before you is, in a real sense, a request for the second install- 
ment of funding for the priorities set out in the President’s 2004 request. 
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We did not rebuild every program. We made changes to just 5 percent of the De- 
partment’s planned 2005 budget, and then only on high-interest and must-fix 
issues — and then only when the costs incurred to mitigate risks could be matched 
by savings elsewhere in the budget. 

The President’s 2005 budget requests continued investments to support the six 
transformational goals we identified in our 2001 defense review: 

• First, we must be able to defend the U.S. homeland and bases of oper- 
ation overseas; 

• Second, we must be able to project and sustain forces in distant theaters; 

• Third, we must be able to deny enemies sanctuary; 

• Fourth, we must improve our space capabilities and maintain unhindered 
access to space; 

• Fifth, we must harness our advantages in information technology to link 
up different kinds of U.S. forces, so they can fight jointly; and 

• Sixth, we must be able to protect U.S. information networks from at- 
tack — and to disable the information networks of our adversaries. 

In all, in 2005, we have requested $29 billion for investments in transforming 
military capabilities that will support each of these critical objectives. 

The President’s 2005 budget requests $10.3 billion for missile defense, including: 

• $9.2 billion for the Missile Defense Agency — an increase of $1.5 billion 
above the President’s 2004 request; and 

• $1 billion for Patriot Advanced Capability-3, the Medium Extended Air 
Defense System, and other short and medium range capabilities; 

The budget also includes $239 million in funding for accelerated development of 
Cruise Missile Defense, with the goal of fielding an initial capability in 2008; 

The 2005 budget request includes critical funds for Army Transformation, includ- 
ing: 

• $3.2 billion to support continued development of the Future Combat Sys- 
tems — an increase of $1.5 billion over the 2004 budget; and 

• $1.0 billion to fund continued deployment of the new Stryker Brigade 
Combat Teams, such as the one now serving in Iraq. 

We have also requested additional funds to strengthen intelligence, including crit- 
ical funds to increase DOD Human Intelligence (HUMINT) capabilities, persistent 
surveillance, as well as technical analysis and information sharing to help us better 
“connect the dots.” 

To enhance our communications and intelligence activities, we are requesting: 

• $408 million to continue development of the Space Based Radar (SBR) — 
which will bring potent and transformational capabilities to joint 
warfighting — the ability to monitor both fixed and mobile targets, deep be- 
hind enemy lines and over denied areas, in any kind of weather. SBR is 
the only system that can provide such capability. 

• $775 million for the Transformational Communications Satellite (TSAT) 
which will provide the joint warfighter with unprecedented communication 
capability. To give you an idea of the speed and situational awareness the 
TSAT will provide, consider that transmitting a Global Hawk image over 
a current Milstar II, as we do today, takes over 12 minutes with TSAT it 
will take less than a second. 

• $600 million for the Joint Tactical Radio System, to provide wireless 
internet capability to enable information exchange among joint warfighters. 

The budget also requests $700 million for Joint Unmanned Combat Air Systems 
(J-UCAS) — a program that consolidates all the various unmanned combat air vehi- 
cle programs, and focuses on developing a common operating system. 

The budget requests $14.1 billion for major tactical aircraft programs, including: 

• $4.6 billion for the restructured Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) program; 

• $4.7 billion to continue procurement of the F/A-22; 

• $3.1 billion to continue procurement of the F/A-18E/F; and 

• $1.7 billion to support development and procurement of 11 V-22 aircraft. 

The budget requests funds for Navy fleet transformation, including $1 billion to 

continue funding the new CVN-21 aircraft carrier, and $1.6 billion to continue de- 
velopment of a family of 21st century surface combatants including the DDX de- 
stroyer, the littoral combat ship, and the CG(X) cruiser. 

We have requested $11.1 billion to support procurement of 9 ships in 2005. Fiscal 
year 2005 begins a period of transition and transformation for shipbuilding as the 
last DDG 51 destroyers are built, and the first DD(X) destroyer and Littoral Combat 
Ship are procured. This increased commitment is further shown in the average ship- 
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building rate for fiscal years 2005-2009 of 9.6 ships per year. This will sustain the 
current force level and significantly add to Navy capabilities. 

In all, the President has requested $75 billion for procurement in 2005 and $69 
billion for Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation — funds that are vital to 
our transformation efforts. 

Another area critical to transformation is joint training. Last year. Congress ap- 
proved funding to establish a new Joint National Training Capability (JNTC), an 
important initiative that will fundamentally change the way our Armed Forces train 
for 21st century combat. 

We saw the power of joint warfighting in Operation Iraqi Freedom. Our challenge 
is to bring that kind of joint warfighting experience to the rest of the forces, through 
both live and virtual joint training and exercises. Thanks to the funds authorized 
in the 2004 budget, the JNTC’s initial operating capability is scheduled to come on- 
line in October of this year. We have requested $191 million to continue and expand 
the JNTC in 2005. 

With your help, we have put a stop to the past practice of raiding investment ac- 
counts to pay for the immediate operation and maintenance needs. The 2005 request 
continues that practice. We have requested full funding for the military’s readiness 
accounts, providing $140.6 billion for Operation and Maintenance (O&M) including 
$43 billion for training and operations. These funds are critical to transformation 
because they allow us to pay today’s urgent bills without robbing the future to do 
so. 

We have also requested funds to support pay and quality of life improvements for 
the troops — including a 3.5 percent military base pay raise. We have requested 
funds in the 2005 budget that will also help the Department keep its commitment 
to eliminate 90 percent of inadequate military family housing units by 2007, with 
complete elimination projected for 2009. We have requested funds to complete the 
elimination of out-of-pocket housing costs for military personnel living in private 
housing. Before 2001, the average service member had to absorb over 18 percent of 
these costs. By the end of fiscal year 2005, it will be zero. These investments are 
important to the troops, and also to their families, who also serve — and deserve to 
live in decent and affordable housing. 

I am also appointing a commission to conduct a comprehensive review of military 
compensation and benefits, with a view toward simplifying and improving them. 
Today, we have too many pay categories that serve overlapping purposes, or provide 
incentives where they are most needed. Before making major changes, I urge you 
to allow the Department to first develop a comprehensive and integrated set of com- 
pensation proposals, which we will submit to you next year. 

We are also making progress in getting our facilities replacement and recapital- 
ization rate in proper alignment. When we arrived in 2001, the Department was re- 
placing its buildings at a totally unacceptable average of once every 192 years. 
Today, we have moved the rate down for the third straight year, though it is still 
too high — to an average of 107 years. The 2005 budget requests $4.3 billion for fa- 
cilities recapitalization, keeping us on track toward reaching our target rate of 67 
years by 2008. We have funded 95 percent of facilities maintenance requirements — 
up from 93 percent in fiscal year 2004. 

The budget also supports our continuing efforts to transform the way DOD does 
business. With the passage of the Defense Transformation Act last year, we now 
have the needed authority to establish a new National Security Personnel System, 
so we can better manage DOD’s civilian personnel. Initial implementation will begin 
this year, and cover roughly 300,000 of DOD’s 746,000 civilian employees. 

Yet, while progress has been made, the Defense Department still remains hogged 
down hy bureaucratic processes of the industrial age, not the information age. We 
are working to change that. To help us do so, we have requested funds for a Busi- 
ness Management Modernization Program that will help us overhaul DOD manage- 
ment processes and the information technology systems that support them. 

We have also requested that Congress nearly double the Department’s General 
Transfer Authority, from the current limit of $2.1 billion to $4 billion, or roughly 
1 percent of the DOD budget. In an age when terrorists move information at the 
speed of an email, money at the speed of a wire transfer, and people at the speed 
of a commercial jetliner, it is critical that we have the ability to shift funds between 
priorities. 

We also need your continuing support for two initiatives that are critical to 21st 
century transformation: the Global Posture Review, and the Base Realignment and 
Closure (BRAC) Commission round scheduled for 2005. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot overemphasize the importance of proceeding with both of 
these initiatives. 
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We need BRAC to rationalize our infrastructure with the new defense strategy, 
and to eliminate unneeded bases and facilities that are costing the teixpayers bil- 
lions of dollars to support. 

We need the Global Posture Review to help us reposition our forces around the 
world — so they are stationed not simply where the wars of the 20th century ended, 
but rather are arranged in a way that will allow them to deter, and as necessary, 
defeat potential adversaries who might threaten our security, or that of our friends 
and allies, in the 21st century. 

These two efforts are inextricably linked. 

It is critical that we move forward with both BRAC and the Global Posture Re- 
view — so we can rationalize our foreign and domestic force posture. We appreciate 
Congress’ decision to authorize a BRAC round in 2005 — and will continue to consult 
with you as we proceed with the Global Posture Review. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the President has asked Congress for a total of $401.7 billion for 
fiscal year 2005 — an increase over last year’s budget. Let there be no doubt: it is 
a large amount of the taxpayer’s hard-earned money. Such investments will likely 
be required for a number of years to come because our Nation is engaged in a strug- 
gle that could well go on for a number of years to come. 

Our objective is to ensure that our Armed Forces remain the best trained, best 
equipped fighting force in the world — and that we treat the volunteers who make 
up the force with respect commensurate with their service, their sacrifice, and their 
dedication. 

Their task is not easy: they must fight and win a global war on terror that is dif- 
ferent from any our Nation as fought before. They must do it, while at the same 
time preparing to fight the wars of 2010 and beyond — wars which may be as dif- 
ferent from today’s conflict, as the global war on terror is from the conflicts of the 
20th century. 

So much is at stake. 

Opportunity and prosperity are not possible without the security and stability 
that our Armed Forces provide. 

The United States can afford whatever is necessary to provide for the security of 
our people and stability in the world. We can continue to live as free people because 
the industriousness and ingenuity of the American people have provided the re- 
sources to build the most powerful and capable Armed Forces in human history — 
and because we have been blessed with the finest young men and women in uni- 
form — volunteers all — that the world has known. 

They are courageous; they are selfless; and they are determined. They stand be- 
tween this nation and our adversaries, those who wish to visit still further violence 
on our cities, our homes and our places of work. The men and women of the Armed 
Forces are hunting the enemies of freedom down — capturing or killing them in the 
far corners of the world, so they will not kill still more innocent men, women, and 
children here at home. 

We are grateful to them and proud of them. We stand ready to work with you 
to ensure they are treated with the dignity they deserve, and the respect they earn 
every day. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’d be pleased to respond to questions. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That was a very 
strong, informative, and forthright statement, and I commend you 
for it. 

General Pace. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: Thank 
you very much for this opportunity, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for your words of condolence to General Myers and his family. I 
know they deeply appreciate that. 

General Myers did write a written statement for submission to 
this committee, and I would ask that his statement be accepted. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection, the statement of all wit- 
nesses today will be incorporated in entirety in the record. 

General Pace. Thank you, sir. 

Sir, I will keep my remarks short, but I would be remiss if I did 
not say a couple of things. First, thank you to this committee and 
to Congress for your strong, sustained, bipartisan support of the 
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military. I would like to dwell on that for a second. This is not a 
pro forma statement. You said in your statement, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have the best trained, best equipped, most capable Armed 
Forces in the world. We have that because of the resources that 
Congress provides, and we deeply appreciate it. 

Second, a thank-you to the service men and women who serve 
our country. They are magnificent. They are doing everything we 
are asking them to do, and we are very proud of what they are 
doing. 

Next, their families who serve at home, whose sacrifices at home 
are often as equal to or greater than the servicemen and women 
that they are providing support to overseas — we owe a great debt 
of gratitude as a Nation to their families. 

We also should thank the employers of our National Guard and 
Reserve. We could not do what we are doing without the skills of 
our Guard and Reserve. They are quality people, and because they 
are quality people, there is no doubt in my mind that there are 
businesses around the United States that have gaps of quality in 
them because their reservist or their guardsman is away from 
home. We deeply appreciate the employers’ support of those mem- 
bers so they can help protect our country. 

We are a Nation at war, but we are not alone. We have invalu- 
able coalition partners, and, together with those coalition partners, 
we will protect our homelands and we will defeat terrorism. 

This will be a long and difficult fight, but it is a fight worthy of 
the extraordinary efforts of your soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, 
and coast guardsmen. When you visit them — and many of you have 
and we thank you for that — you look them in the eye. You know 
they get it. They understand what is at stake. They are proud of 
what they are doing. They know that their good works do not al- 
ways make the evening news, but they also know that the roads, 
the hospitals, schools, electric grids, power plants, all the things 
that they are doing to help restore the basics of society in both Iraq 
and Afghanistan, are in fact critical to success. 

Their extraordinary efforts have been and must continue to be 
matched here at home by our collective will, patience, and commit- 
ment. Our Nation and those who defend her deserve no less. 

I am proud to sit here before you today representing all the men 
and women of our Armed Forces. I am proud to be a part of this 
process with you, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Myers follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Richard B. Myers, USAF 

I am privileged to report to Congress on the state of the United States Armed 
Forces. 

As they were a year ago, our Nation’s soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and 
guardsmen are currently operating within our borders and around the globe with 
dedication, courage and professionalism, alongside our coalition partners, to accom- 
plish a variety of very demanding missions. Global terrorism remains a serious 
threat, and the stakes in the global war on terrorism remain high. 

Over the past year, I have told you that with the patience, will, and commitment 
of our Nation we would win the war on terrorism. The support we have received 
from Congress has been superb. From congressional visits to deployed personnel, to 
support for transformational warfighting programs, to funding for security and sta- 
bility operations, to improved pay and benefits for our troops, your support for our 
service men and women has enabled us to make significant progress in the war on 
terrorism. 
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We are winning. Saddam Hussein no longer terrorizes the Iraqi people or his 
neighbors; he is in custody awaiting justice. The Iraqi people are well on their way 
to establishing a prosperous and peaceful future. They have already assumed a sig- 
nificant role in providing for their own security, and the list of important accom- 
plishments in every sector — education, medical care, business, agriculture, energy, 
and government, to name a few — is long and growing. We have made substantial 
progress in Afghanistan as well. The recent Constitutional Loya Jirga is an encour- 
aging example of democracy in action. In both countries, as in the Horn of Africa 
and other areas, U.S. and coalition personnel work together to capture or kill terror- 
ists, while at the same time improving infrastructure and economic conditions so 
that peace and freedom can take hold. 

Despite the operational demands on our forces, we remain ready to support the 
President’s National Security Strategy to assure our allies, while we dissuade, deter 
and defeat any adversary. The draft National Military Strategy (NMS), developed 
in consultation with the service chiefs and combatant commanders describes the 
ways we will conduct military operations to protect the United States against exter- 
nal attack and aggression, and how we will prevent conflict and surprise attack and 
prevail against adversaries. The strategy requires that we possess the forces to de- 
fend the U.S. homeland and deter forward in four critical regions. If required, we 
will swiftly defeat the efforts of two adversaries in an overlapping timeframe, while 
having the ability to “win decisively” in one theater. In addition, because we live 
in a world marked by uncertainty, our forces must also be prepared to conduct a 
limited number of lesser contingencies while maintaining sufficient force generation 
capabilities as a hedge against future challenges. 

We appreciate your continued support giving our dedicated personnel the 
warfighting systems and quality of life they deserve. Our challenge for the coming 
year and beyond is to stay the course in the war on terrorism as we continue to 
transform our Armed Forces to conduct future joint operations. We cannot afford to 
let our recent successes cause us to lose focus or lull us into satisfaction with our 
current capabilities. The war is not over, and there is still dangerous work to do. 
To meet this challenge, we continue to focus on three priorities: winning the war 
on terrorism, enhancing joint warfighting, and transforming for the future. 

WAR ON TERRORISM 

Twenty-eight months after the terrorist attacks on September 11, defeating global 
terrorism remains our military’s number one priority. We will continue to fight this 
war on many different fronts, because terrorism comes in many different forms. The 
stakes remain high, but our resolve remains firm. 

The more experience we gain in this fight, the more we recognize that success is 
dependent on a well-integrated military, interagency and coalition effort. This 
means the coordinated commitment of the military, diplomatic, informational, eco- 
nomic, financial, law enforcement, and intelligence resources of our Nation — all in- 
struments of our national power. On the international level, coalition military and 
interagency cooperation has been remarkable. In Iraq, coalition forces from 34 na- 
tions are working hard to bring peace and stability to a country brutalized for 3 dec- 
ades. In Afghanistan, 37 nations are working to secure a democratic government 
and defeat al Qaeda and remnants of the Taliban regime, with NATO assuming an 
increasing role in stability and reconstruction efforts. 

We have made significant strides coordinating U.S. Government efforts within the 
interagency and with our coalition partners. One of the ways we have been success- 
ful at coordinating interagency efforts is through venues such as the Strategy Work- 
ing Group, the Senior Leadership Review Board and the Regional Combating Ter- 
rorism Strategies. Continued success in this war will depend largely on our ability 
to organize for a sustained effort and coordinate seamlessly among all government 
agencies. An even more demanding task is coordinating the efforts of our coalition 
partners, now numbering more than 90 nations. Coalition contributions have been 
significant, ranging from combat forces, to intelligence, logistics, and medical units. 
They have complemented our existing capabilities and eased the requirement for 
current U.S. forces in Iraq and Afghanistan. Coordinating the efforts of our coalition 
partners is critical to combating the remaining terrorist threat. 

The al Qaeda network, though damaged, remains resilient, adaptable and capable 
of planning and executing more terrorist acts, such as the attacks in Saudi Arabia 
and Turkey toward the end of 2003. Al Qaeda continues to receive support and re- 
cruit operatives from sympathizers around the world. Al Qaeda will increasingly 
focus on Iraq as today’s jihad. As the network consolidates its efforts in Iraq, the 
threats of attacks will grow. In fact, four al Qaeda audiotapes released in 2003 
prominently mentioned Iraq, demonstrating Osama bin Laden’s emphasis on staging 
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attacks there. Ansar al-Islam also remains a formidable threat in Iraq, despite dam- 
age inflicted by coalition forces during Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). Its key lead- 
ership remains at large and continues to plot attacks against U.S. and coalition in- 
terests. 

Other terrorist groups also pose significant threats to U.S. interests, and we be- 
lieve that some of these terrorist groups have developed contingency plans for ter- 
rorist attacks against U.S. interests abroad. The Revolutionary Armed Forces of Co- 
lombia continue to conduct terrorist attacks throughout Colombia. They currently 
hold three U.S. hostages captured in early 2003, and directly threaten efforts to 
bring peace, stability and an end to the drug trade in Colombia. Jemaah Islamiyah 
in Southeast Asia is another terrorist group that shares al Qaeda’s goals and meth- 
ods, adding to the transnational terrorist threat. The intelligence that led to recent 
heightened alert levels in the U.S. show that the threat of a major terrorist attack 
against the U.S. homeland remains very real. 

Disturbingly, terrorist groups continue to show interest in developing and using 
chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear (CBRN) weapons in terrorist attacks. 
Terrorists have attempted to acquire military-grade materials, and interest in 
CBRN weapons and materials by several groups is well documented. 

The coalition’s efforts in the war on terror represent the significant first step in 
curtailing WMD proliferation. Our strategy for combating WMD calls for the com- 
batant commanders to detect, deter, deny, counter, and if necessary, interdict WMD 
and its means of delivery. Combating WMD relies on a continuum of interrelated 
activities, employing both defensive and offensive measures, and confronting the 
threat through mutually reinforcing approaches of nonproliferation, counterprolifer- 
ation, and consequence management. This multi-tiered and integrated effort will 
greatly reduce the threat of WMD falling into the hands of terrorists. Following the 
liberation of Iraq and the collapse of Saddam Hussein’s brutal regime, the countries 
of Iran, and most recently, Libya have been more forthcoming about their illegal 
WMD programs to the international community. This should also help to apply 
international pressure on North Korea and its nuclear declarations. 

To counter the potential threat of the proliferation of WMD, the President’s Pro- 
liferation Security Initiative (PSD is the most far-reaching attempt to expand our 
efforts to impede and interdict the flow of weapons of mass destruction, their means 
of delivery, and related materials, between state and non-state actors of prolifera- 
tion concern. It is part of a larger effort to counter proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and missile-related technology by interdicting shipments of these mate- 
rials by air, land, and sea. To date, there are 11 partner nations actively participat- 
ing in PSI operations and exercises. Our goal is to expand PSI participation in order 
to be postured to respond quickly to assist in the interdiction of the proliferation 
trade. 


OIF AND OEF OPERATIONS 

U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) is still center-stage in the war on terrorism, 
and doing a magnificent job under difficult circumstances. Iraq is well on its way 
to becoming a sovereign country. Our coalition is strong, with 34 countries directly 
supporting stability and security in Iraq. As part of the 15 November 2003 agree- 
ment, the U.S., our coalition partners, and the Iraqi Governing Council are forging 
plans and agreements to allow for the transfer of sovereignty to Iraq this June. 
Since the end of major combat operations, we have made steady progress towards 
meeting our objectives. Essential services are being restored, and a political trans- 
formation is already underway in Iraq. Security in Iraq is steadily improving, and 
we are transitioning to a time when the face of security in Iraq is an Iraqi face, 
and coalition forces are in the background. 

Today, coalition forces continue to rout out remnants of the former regime at- 
tempting a desperate last stand. Using intelligence provided by Iraqi citizens, we 
are conducting thousands of raids and patrols per week alongside Iraqi security 
forces. We have seized massive amounts of ammunition, and captured or killed 45 
of the 55 most wanted former Iraqi leaders, as well as thousands of other Saddam 
loyalists, terrorists and criminals. We have captured or killed all of the top five, 
most notably Saddam Hussein and his sons, Uday and Qusay. 

The Iraq Survey Group is continuing its examination of Saddam’s WMD programs 
by interviewing Iraqi citizens, examining physical evidence, and analyzing records 
of the old regime. We know that this process will take time and patience, and must 
be able to stand up to world scrutiny. 

Our soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and guardsmen in Iraq are now supporting 
over 203,000 Iraqi security forces. The Iraqi police continue to expand their training 
pipelines in Jordan and Iraq, producing hundreds of trained officers each month. We 
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are well on track to meet our goal of 71,000 Iraqi police by August 2004. The Facili- 
ties Protective Service has fewer training requirements and has already reached its 
goal of 50,000 members. They have taken over security from coalition forces at most 
fixed site locations, such as power lines and parts of the oil infrastructure — key tar- 
gets for sabotage. Our goal for the Border Enforcement Force is to have 25,700 
members by December 2004. They will relieve coalition forces guarding checkpoints 
along Iraq’s border. U.S. military forces continue to vet former members of the Iraqi 
military and other security services for employment in the new Iraqi security serv- 
ices, hut Iraqis are formally in charge of de-Baathification efforts and have estab- 
lished guidelines for that process. The Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act 
for Defense and for the Reconstruction of Iraq and Afghanistan 2004 that Congress 
approved last year was instrumental in enabling our planned accelerated develop- 
ment of these security forces, and we are grateful for that support. 

The New Iraqi Army continues to train additional battalions. Iraq’s Army needs 
more than just military skills. They must have a deep-rooted sense of professional- 
ism, focused on protecting all Iraqis while operating firmly under civilian control. 
The new army will reflect Iraq’s religious, regional, and ethnic mix, will be apoliti- 
cal, and indoctrinated in their role of defense and security. We will spend the time 
and resources necessary to ensure the Iraqi Army is a well-trained and highly capa- 
ble force. 

The linchpin of our security efforts during this transition period is the Iraqi Civil 
Defense Corps (ICDC), which is currently planned for a force of 40,000 hy the sum- 
mer of 2004. The ICDC is a light military force, created to deal with the current 
stability issues in Iraq. As we have done from the beginning, we continue to reas- 
sess the security environment in Iraq. These security assessments could change 
force goals for the various components of Iraqi security forces. With the resources 
allocated from the supplemental, we have made great headway in providing them 
with vehicles, uniforms and other gear, including communications systems that will 
enable them to succeed in their critical tasks. Military commanders in Iraq tell me 
that the Iraqi Civil Defense Corps has been highly effective, and as such, we in- 
creased the goal from 18 to 36 Battalions and provided $124 million extra funding 
to reinforce the success of this Iraqi Security Force. 

These supplemental funds also provided commanders with one of the most suc- 
cessful tools in winning the hearts and minds of the Iraqi and Afghan people, the 
Commander’s Emergency Response Program (CERP). These funds provide com- 
manders and the resourceful young troops they lead with the means to respond to 
urgent humanitarian and stabilization and reconstruction needs such as water and 
sanitation projects, irrigation and small-scale agriculture assistance, school house 
repairs, and civic cleanup projects. This program is an invaluable tool for establish- 
ing relationships with the Iraqi and Afghan people, assisting in economic develop- 
ment, and creating a safer environment. 

The United Nations and the international community are also pla 3 dng vital roles 
in the political and economic transformation of Iraq. Over 70 countries and inter- 
national organizations including the U.S., pledged $33 billion at the Madrid Donors 
Conference. U.N. Security Council Resolution 1511 called upon Iraqis, initially 
through the Iraqi Governing Council, to determine the course and speed of their po- 
litical reformation. In response, the Iraqi Governing Council has submitted its plan 
and timetable for selecting a transitional National Assembly and interim govern- 
ment, drafting a constitution and holding elections. It is an ambitious schedule, but 
one that they can accomplish with our help. 

In addition to security and political progress, we continue to help Iraq rebuild the 
infrastructure required for economic progress and a stable democracy. The Coalition 
Provisional Authority (CPA) and Task Force Restore Iraqi Electricity are managing 
a comprehensive maintenance and upgrade program designed to improve power gen- 
eration, transmission, efficiency and capacity to meet the future needs of the Iraqi 
people. Through the coordinated efforts of the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Iraqi Ministry of Electricity, we met the initial October 2003 goal of 4,400 mega- 
watts (MW) of peak power generation. The next goal is 6,000 MW of power by 1 
June 2004. In order to meet this goal the CPA developed the Power Increase Plan 
to offset recent system failures from severe weather and continuing sabotage and 
looting. This plan increases electrical power generation through an increase of gen- 
erator rehabilitation and maintenance projects, the increase of new power genera- 
tors to the national power grid, increasing electrical power imports from other na- 
tions, and improving system-wide power transmission and distribution. Other 
progress continues throughout Iraq in potable drinking water projects, suppl 3 dng 
hospitals with medical supplies, providing school supplies for Iraqi school children 
and rebuilding classrooms. Living conditions are improving everyday in Iraq, as 
many of you have seen for yourselves on recent trips to Iraq. 
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In Afghanistan, our military strategy combines both combat and stability oper- 
ations. U.S. and coalition forces are conducting combat operations to rid Afghanistan 
of al Qaeda and Taliban remnants, and stability operations to assist in building Af- 
ghan security institutions, governing bodies, and economic prosperity. A few weeks 
ago the interim Afghan government held their first Constitutional Loya Jirga, ap- 
proving a new constitution for Afghanistan. 

Security and stability operations are being conducted by 11 Provincial Reconstruc- 
tion Teams (PRTs) operating throughout Afghanistan, with 1 more PRT planned for 
this year. PRT representatives are making great strides improving the quality of life 
for the Afghan people by building schools, clinics, wells, roads, and other community 
infrastructure projects. Reopening the Kabul-to-Kandahar road was a major success. 
Our efforts have increased security and stability in Afghanistan. 

In August 2003, NATO assumed responsibility for the International Security As- 
sistance Force (ISAF) in Afghanistan. In October 2003 the United Nations Security 
Council passed a resolution extending ISAF’s mission in Afghanistan for 1 year, and 
authorizing ISAF to operate outside Kabul and its environs. In February 2004, a 
Canadian officer will assume command of the NATO ISAF headquarters from the 
German commander. NATO’s role in Afghanistan is expanding. The first phase of 
NATO expansion included transfer of responsibility for the U.S. PRT at Konduz to 
NATO, with Germany as lead nation, and temporary NATO deplo 3 Tnents outside 
Kabul. NATO is planning future ISAF expansion throughout Afghanistan. 

The Afghan National Army (ANA), now numbering 5,785 trained personnel, is at 
the forefront of efforts to improve security and stability and establish a strong na- 
tional identity among the Afghan people. They are well on their way to reaching 
the annual throughput goal of 10,800 personnel by June 2004. To date the ANA has 
performed well, fighting side-by-side with U.S. and coalition forces during recent 
successful combat operations to capture or kill Taliban, Hezb-I-Islami-Gulbiddin, 
and al Qaeda elements. Most of the funding provided in the Afghanistan portion of 
the Fiscal Year 2004 Emergency Supplemental is being targeted to efforts that 
strengthen the ANA, such as new infrastructure and equipment that will also im- 
prove recruitment and retention efforts. These efforts include increased pay, plans 
to field 15 new regional recruiting centers by this spring, and establishing military 
benefit packages. 

Congress has demonstrated its commitment to the future of Afghanistan, but 
there is still much more the international community could and should contribute 
to the reconstruction of Afghanistan. The Afghan government, with the help of the 
U.S. Government, is seeking more donations for several infrastructure projects such 
as a new Ministry of Defense headquarters, a hospital in Kabul, and a military 
academy, as well as donations of certain equipment, weapons and ammunition. 

In neighboring Pakistan, working closely with President Musharraf, we have been 
able to increase coordination among U.S., Coalition, Afghan, and Pakistani Forces 
along the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. The Pakistani government has taken some 
initiatives to increase their military presence on the border, such as manned out- 
posts, regular patrols and security barriers, including areas of the Pakistan feder- 
ally Administered Tribal Areas, an area historically avoided by Pakistan’s military 
forces. The Tripartite Commission consisting of U.S., Afghan, and Pakistan rep- 
resentatives concluded its fifth session in December, and among its accomplish- 
ments was the establishment of a subcommittee to investigate means to prevent 
cross-border conflict. U.S./Pakistani military cooperation continues to improve, and 
we are helping Pakistan identify equipment requirements for their counterterrorism 
efforts. 

Operations in the Horn of Africa remain an essential part of the war on terrorism. 
The Joint Task Force Horn of Africa at Camp Lemonier, Djibouti is conducting 
counterterrorist and civil affairs operations in Eastern Africa. Although these oper- 
ations have impacted al Qaeda’s influence in the region, a continued military pres- 
ence is essential to stop the movement of transnational terrorists and demonstrating 
to the region our resolve to wage the war on terrorism in Africa. 

In support of Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF) — Philippines, U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand (PACOM) used congressionally-approved funds this past year to continue 
counter-terrorism training for the Armed Forces of the Philippines. A small contin- 
gent of U.S. military personnel remains in the southern Philippines managing these 
efforts and other humanitarian assistance projects. 

OTHER OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

U.S. European Command (EUCOM), in accordance with Secretary of Defense 
(SECDEF) guidance, has developed a concept for the reduction of U.S. forces sup- 
porting U.S. Kosovo Force in the Province of Kosovo, and U.S. Stability Forces in 
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Bosnia-Herzegovina. Implementation of this plan is dependent on the North Atlantic 
Council’s Periodic Mission Review recommendation for the Balkans. 

When EUCOM concludes the Georgia Train and Equip Program in May 2004, 
they will meet their objective of improving Georgia’s ability to confront trans- 
national terrorism operating within Georgia. Training is being provided for two 
staffs, four battalions, and one mechanized/armor company team. To build on this 
success and momentum, EUCOM is reviewing a possible follow-on Georgia Capabili- 
ties Enhancement Program to sustain and improve the Georgian military’s newly 
acquired capabilities, and demonstrate a continued U.S. commitment to the Geor- 
gian Armed Forces’ development. 

Maritime Interdiction Operations took on a new global focus last year, beyond the 
historical CENTCOM and EUCOM missions, when the President approved Ex- 
panded Maritime Interception Operations to interdict terrorists and their resources 
globally. Expanded Maritime Interception Operations are now significant mission 
areas for every deployed battle group, especially along maritime transit lanes and 
choke points. Results from these maritime operations, such as in the Mediterranean 
Sea, have produced lower insurance premiums in the shipping industry, consider- 
ably less illegal immigration in countries such as Spain, Italy, and Greece, and a 
reduction in crime at sea. Maritime Interdiction Operations are a truly international 
effort. German and Spanish led multi-national naval forces patrol the CENTCOM 
area of responsibility, and this past year coalition naval forces have been respon- 
sible for boarding over 30 ships within EUCOM’s area of responsibility. 

U.S. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM) continues to support counternarcotics 
trafficking and counterterrorism efforts in the Caribbean and Central and South 
America. They are assisting the Colombian military in its fight against designated 
terrorist organizations by providing military advice, training, and equipment with 
an emphasis on the pursuit of narcoterrorist leadership, counternarcotics tactics, 
and security for major infrastructure such as the Cano Limon pipeline. SOUTHCOM 
supported the formation of the Colombian Army Special Operations Command and 
is continuing its efforts to train the Commando Battalion, and a Ranger-type unit. 
Training was successfully completed for the first Colombian Commando Battalion, 
and training has begun for the second battalion. The Colombian military has been 
very successful over the past year in their fight against narcoterrorism. The Tri-Bor- 
der Area between Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay is another focal point for drug 
and arms trafficking, money laundering, document fraud and Islamic terrorist-sup- 
ported activities in South America. U.S. -sponsored multilateral exercises are pro- 
moting security, improving effective border control, and den3dng terrorist groups 
such as Hizballah, Hamas, and other Middle Eastern terrorist safe havens, restrict- 
ing their ability to operate. 

SOUTHCOM is also providing nearly 2000 military personnel to manage detainee 
operations at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. We operate in close coordination with several 
U.S. agencies. We are constantly reviewing the status of each detainee, and to date 
have transferred 87 of the detainees who were determined to be of no intelligence 
or law enforcement value, or no threat to the U.S. or its interests, back to their 
countries of origin for release. Four detainees have been transferred back to their 
country of origin, under an agreement for continued detention by that country. More 
await similar agreements to allow for transfer or continued detention. A number of 
detainees have been assessed as high intelligence and or law enforcement value, or 
pose a significant threat to U.S. interests. These detainees will remain for further 
exploitation. Other cases are being considered for referral to the Military Commis- 
sion, although no one has been referred to date. Information gleaned from detainees, 
many of whom continue to make threats against Americans, has already helped pre- 
vent further terrorist attacks against the U.S. and our allies. Furthermore, contin- 
ued detention of those who pose a threat to U.S. interests prevents those enemy 
combatants from returning to the battlefield. 

In accordance with the Unified Command Plan 2002 Change 2 implemented last 
year on 1 January 2004, U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) reported significant 
progress in all of their new mission areas: global strike; missile defense; DOD infor- 
mation operations; and command, control, communications, computers, intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance missions. Further, they are on schedule to achieve 
full operational capability in each of the newly assigned mission areas this year. The 
Secretary of Defense (SECDEF) has already approved the Information Operations 
Roadmap, which has 57 wide-ranging recommendations that aid combatant com- 
manders in planning and executing fully integrated information operations. 

As we become more reliant upon information to conduct operations, the defense 
of our network is paramount. This requires properly trained people, common operat- 
ing standards, and a well-stocked arsenal of information assurance tools. We are 
working diligently to centralize network operations and defense, and to formalize in- 
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formation sharing policy, guidance, and procedures. These steps, along with our 
cryptographic modernization plan, will safeguard our vital information. 

We are formalizing the role of U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM) in the 
war on terrorism. In the near future, we will be recommending a change to the Uni- 
fied Command Plan assigning SOCOM specific responsibility to coordinate DOD ac- 
tions against terrorist networks. We are also drafting planning guidance that will 
designate SOCOM as the supported commander for planning and, when directed, 
executing operations against terrorist networks. These changes will provide SOCOM 
and all of DOD improved focus in our global effort to combat terrorism. 

CURRENT HOMELAND DEFENSE OPERATIONS 

Last year, U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM) reached full operational capa- 
bility in their mission to deter, prevent and defeat threats and aggression aimed at 
the U.S. and its territories. Upon SECDEF approval, NORTHCOM can now deploy 
Quick Response Forces (company-sized units) and Rapid Response Forces (battalion- 
sized forces) to support time-sensitive missions such as defense of critical infrastruc- 
tures or consequence management in support of the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity (DHS). To improve interagency collaboration, DOD has been working with DHS 
to develop and implement the National Response Plan, a national-level, all-hazards 
plan that will integrate the current family of Federal Domestic Emergency Response 
Plans into a single plan. 

The Joint Staff has developed a contingency plan (CONPLAN) for consequence 
management operations, and NORTHCOM and PACOM have developed supporting 
plans. NORTHCOM’s Joint Task Force Civil Support maintains strong interagency 
relationships to integrate command and control of DOD forces with Federal agencies 
to manage the mitigation of chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and explosive 
(CBRNE) incidents. This past summer, DOD, Nevada National Guard and Reserve 
units. Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), 27 other Federal agencies, 
and Nevada State and local agencies participated in a consequence management ex- 
ercise in Nevada called Determined Promise 2003. I was thoroughly impressed by 
the coordination and cooperation among active and Reserve component forces. Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities. We are conducting similar exercises across the 
country. 

In regards to antiterrorism and force protection measures, the Joint Staff is work- 
ing to ensure that combatant commanders at home and abroad have the resources 
to mitigate threats and respond to emergent requirements through the Combating 
Terrorism Readiness Initiatives Fund. My staff is involved in developing and updat- 
ing antiterrorism standards and policies to reflect current worldwide operations and 
lessons learned so that we can address any vulnerabilities. We coordinate with var- 
ious agencies in the areas of training, planning, operations and intelligence sharing, 
all essential for developing sound antiterrorism policies. 

In an effort to improve the security of U.S. military installations and personnel 
around the world, the Joint Staff has created the Antiterrorism Enterprise Portal, 
an evolving web-based portal that aggregates the resources and programs required 
to support the DOD Antiterrorism Program. This portal is fast becoming DOD’s one- 
stop location for antiterrorism/force protection information. 

A program that complements this portal capability is the Joint Protection Enter- 
prise Network (JPEN). Operated by NORTHCOM, this network provides the means 
to share unclassified force protection information rapidly between military installa- 
tions in the continental United States, increasing their situational awareness and 
security significantly. Although currently operating only on military installations, 
JPEN has the potential to be expanded to share terrorist information with Federal, 
State, and local agencies as well. 

The war on terrorism requires collecting relevant data and turning it into knowl- 
edge that will enable us to detect and preempt the plans of an elusive, skilled 
enemy dispersed across the globe. Although many obstacles remain, we are making 
significant progress in the area of information sharing. The Joint Intelligence Task 
Force for Combating Terrorism (JITF-CT) at DIA is a prime example of effective 
intelligence cooperation in the war on terrorism. In the area of counterterrorism, we 
are making significant progress toward transparency and full information sharing. 
JITF-CT has experts from 12 intelligence and law enforcement organizations, and 
JITF-CT personnel are embedded in 15 other organizations, including some forward 
deployed personnel. 


READINESS FOR FUTURE OPERATIONS 

Our Nation’s number one military asset remains the brave men and women serv- 
ing in our Armed Forces. This past year, they demonstrated to the world their dedi- 
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cation, perseverance, and compassion as they liberated the Iraqi people and worked 
to bring peace and prosperity to the region. The administration. Congress, and DOD 
have made raising their standards of living a top priority. The 2004 budget provided 
an average military pay raise of 4.15 percent and targeted increases of up to 6.5 
percent for some enlisted personnel. The 2005 budget’s proposed reduction of out- 
of-pocket housing expenses from 3.5 percent to 0 is a sound investment, as are fu- 
ture pay increases based on the Employment Cost Index plus .5 percent. 

DOD has a focus group that continues to look at programs to enhance the combat 
effectiveness and morale of service and family members associated with OIF and 
OEF. Areas where we have made significant progress are Rest and Recuperation 
Leave, danger area benefits to include incentive options for extended tours of duty 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, exchanges, childcare and communications initiatives. 

All Services generally met or exceeded active duty and Reserve component recruit- 
ing and retention goals in both fiscal years 2002 and 2003 and entered fiscal year 
2004 with healthy Delayed Entry Program levels. However, recruiting and retention 
of both active and Reserve personnel will continue to require attention and contin- 
ued investment as we face the challenges of an improving economy and the high 
operations tempo associated with the war. I view all of the quality-of-life issues as 
inseparable from overall combat readiness, and we greatly appreciate congressional 
support for all of these initiatives. 

The overall readiness of our Armed Forces — whether forward deployed, operating 
in support of contingency operations, or employed in homeland defense — remains 
good. Our forces are the world’s best trained and, possess the requisite personnel, 
equipment, and resources necessary to accomplish the military objectives outlined 
in the Strategic Planning Guidance. Challenges do exist, especially with regard to 
ground forces in Iraq. We are currently in the midst of rotating our combat troops 
in Iraq — a feat that will rival any in history. We will continue to examine force lev- 
els and size them appropriately as security dictates. 

We continue to rely heavily on our Reserve and Guard personnel, who are playing 
critical roles in homeland defense, and serving with distinction around the world in 
the war on terrorism. Some missions like the ones in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Kosovo are almost exclusively made up of Reserve and Guard units, and they are 
doing a magnificent job. We are well aware of the strains on members, their fami- 
lies, and their employers, and continuously seek better ways to support them. 

There are several initiatives underway, collectively by DOD, the Services, combat- 
ant commands, and the Joint Staff to reform the mobilization process and to relieve 
the stress on the force. United States Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM), in con- 
junction with the Services, is leading the mobilization reform effort by evaluating 
policy changes and identifying other solutions to streamline the mobilization/demo- 
bilization process, and preliminary recommendations are expected in early 2004. 
Two Operational Availability sub-studies were conducted last year and identified 
the active component/Reserve component mix and low density/high demand assets 
as two areas of immediate concern to relieve stress on the Reserve component 
forces. As an example, the Army has already begun converting some Reserve compo- 
nent artillery forces into Military Police forces to meet one of the expected high de- 
mand roles of the foreseeable future. This, and other ongoing rebalancing efforts will 
ensure that Active and Reserve Forces continue to complement each other. The 
Services are actively engaged in reviewing how much of a given capability they need 
for this new security environment, and which capabilities belong in each component. 
Other key DOD areas of concern are reducing the need for involuntary mobilization 
of the Reserve component early on in rapid response operations, establishing a more 
rigorous process for reviewing joint force requirements, and ensuring efficient use 
of mobilized Reserve component personnel. A comprehensive Rebalancing the Force 
Report by Assistant Secretary of Defense (Reserve Affairs (ASD(RA)) will summa- 
rize these efforts, while a study by Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health Affairs 
(ASD(HD)) will define Reserve component requirements for homeland defense. 

U.S. Armed Forces are capable of achieving all assigned objectives in the defense 
strategy. However, current stresses on the force remain considerable. The increased 
demands of the war on terrorism, sustaining post-conflict operations in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, and other global commitments are unlikely to change significantly in the 
near-term. Moreover, while committed globally, our Armed Forces must continue to 
defend the homeland, reconstitute forces returning from contingency operations, 
transform to meet future challenges, strengthen joint and combined warfighting ca- 
pabilities, and maintain readiness. Today, given these commitments and require- 
ments, we are carefully managing the risk in executing an additional major combat 
operation. 

When units return home from combat operations, they must undergo a reconstitu- 
tion process, which generally means a drop in their readiness. However, this does 
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not necessarily indicate that a unit is either unavailable for or incapable of execut- 
ing part or all of their assigned wartime missions. We have initiated new measures 
in the current readiness reporting system to identify Service and combatant com- 
mand requirements, determine the scope of required reset actions, and develop ap- 
propriate solutions to mitigate shortfalls and manage risk. Our workload remains 
high, but we remain prepared to accomplish those missions assigned to us. 

Army units returning from OIF I/OEF require focused maintenance efforts to re- 
turn them to pre-hostility readiness levels, while continuing to meet combatant com- 
manders’ maintenance requirements. The Army’s goal is to return OIF I/OEF active 
duty units to pre-deployment readiness within 6 months and Reserves within 1 year 
after return to home station. However, some critical aviation systems may require 
additional time in order to complete depot level repairs. Funding was programmed 
from the 2004 supplemental for these organizational and depot level maintenance 
requirements. Army Materiel Command is the lead agency for developing a plan to 
repair major equipment items from OIF I/OEF. Approximately 1,000 aviation sys- 
tems, 124,400 communications and electronics systems, 5,700 combat/tracked vehi- 
cles, 45,700 wheeled vehicles, 1,400 missile systems, 6 patriot battalions, and 
232,200 various other systems are included in this repair plan. As OIF II and be- 
yond maintenance requirements are further defined, DOD will refine estimates and 
update costs. 

Combatant commanders and the Services identified preferred munitions as one of 
their risk areas of concern via periodic readiness reporting. Supplemental funding, 
as well as augmented annual budget requests, have allowed us to meet our require- 
ment for Joint Direct Attack Munitions and laser-guided bomb kit demands. In the 
near-term, we are focused on improving how we determine our munitions require- 
ments. Over the long-term, we plan to field improved guided munitions systems that 
build on our already superb precision-delivery capabilities. 

Our military training areas are facing competition from population growth, envi- 
ronmental laws, and civilian demands for land, sea, and airspace. The Services are 
proud of their success in protecting the environment, endangered species and cul- 
tural resources. We are grateful to Congress for their assistance in the Fiscal Year 
2004 Defense Authorization Act, which precluded designating certain DOD lands as 
critical habitat, and preserved valuable Navy training while ensuring protection of 
marine mammal species. Having the world’s most sophisticated weapons systems 
and simulators cannot substitute for our most important military training activities, 
air, land, and sea maneuver and live-fire training. Some installations, ranges, and 
training areas are losing critical military value because encroachment is impairing 
their capability to provide useful readiness and operational support. Such facilities 
should be reviewed during the next round of Base Realignment and Closure. We will 
continue to seek congressional support that balances environmental concerns and 
readiness. 

Our Nuclear Readiness continues to evolve. In December 2001, the Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review established a New Triad composed of Offensive Strike capabilities (both 
nuclear and non-nuclear). Defenses (active and passive) and Responsive Infrastruc- 
ture in order to respond to a wide range of contingencies. DOD is in the midst of 
a Strategic Capabilities Assessment to assess the progress in fielding the New Triad 
and determine the number and types of forces to meet the President’s goal of 1,700 
to 2,200 operationally deployed strategic nuclear warheads by 2012. 

We continue our efforts to ensure we can operate effectively in a CBRN environ- 
ment, since our potential adversaries, both nation states and terrorists, seek to ac- 
quire and develop weapons of mass destruction, including biological warfare agents. 
Vaccinations represent an important countermeasure against biological threats and 
provide our military personnel with the best available protective measures. To date, 
approximately 695,000 military personnel have been vaccinated against anthrax and 
more than 520,000 military personnel have received smallpox vaccinations. The an- 
threix and smallpox vaccination programs are very successful, and it is imperative 
to develop effective countermeasures against other biological threats to protect our 
warfighters. 

While our warfighting team has always included contractors, their involvement is 
increasing. The Joint Staff is leading a joint group to develop overarching DOD pol- 
icy for management of contractor personnel during contingency operations. 

We must also reexamine our ability to get to the fight. The Mobility Requirements 
Study 2005, completed in 2000, is the current baseline mobility requirements docu- 
ment. DOD is actively engaged in conducting a new full-scale mobility study that 
reflects our current defense strategy and incorporates lessons learned from OEF and 
OIF to further clarify strategic lift requirements. The goal is to complete a new Mo- 
bility Capabilities Study by June 2005, in time to influence preparation of Program 
Objective Memorandum-08 (POM-08). 
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Sustaining our overseas presence, responding to complex emergencies, prosecuting 
the global war on terrorism, and conducting operations far from our shores are only 
possible if our ships and aircraft are able to make unencumbered use of the sea and 
air lines of communication. Our naval and air forces must be able to take advantage 
of the customary, established navigational rights that the Law of the Sea Conven- 
tion codifies. We strongly support U.S. accession to the convention. 

Although C-17 production is not planned to terminate until fiscal year 2008, pro- 
duction of several C-17 long lead items is planned to close in fiscal year 2006. The 
Air Force and DOD are studying the benefits and risks (including financial and war 
fighting) of continuing or terminating the C-17 long lead items production line, and 
plan to complete this assessment in time to inform the fiscal year 2006 POM and 
the Enhanced Planning Process. 

Increasing costs, decreasing reliability and maintainability, and an increased need 
for air-refueling capability dictate modernization of the KC-135 fleet. Congress has 
authorized the Air Force to lease 20 and purchase 80 new Boeing 767 tanker air- 
craft. In early December 2003, DOD suspended negotiations with Boeing, pending 
the outcome of ongoing Inspector General investigations. Based on the results of 
that investigation, the Air Force will recommend a cost-effective strategy for acquir- 
ing a suitable replacement for the KC-135 fleet to meet joint warfighting require- 
ments to support our National Security Strategy. 

The F-35 Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) will be a giant leap over existing attack/fight- 
er capabilities. JSF is in the third year of an 11-year development program, and we 
have seen some design challenges. The current design challenge for all three 
variants is weight, which impacts performance requirements, particularly for the 
Short Takeoff and Vertical Landing variant. Design teams are working diligently to 
solve this issue, and we have moved the first planned production procurement to 
the right 1 year, and added extra money to the development. The weight issue is 
within normal parameters of design fluctuation, and this issue will be worked out 
through the development and design process. 

Protection of our troops remains a top priority. Interceptor Body Armor (IBA) was 
in the initial fielding phase at the start of OIF. The Army has been aggressively 
managing this critical item, and accelerated fielding and production rates when 
CENTCOM identified the need due to the threat situation. The Army has been 
issuing the IBA directly for use in the combat theater of operations. IBA consists 
of an Outer Tactical Vest (OTV) and a set of Small Arms Protective Inserts (SAPI). 
As of 26 January, 93 percent of the troops and DOD civilians operating in Iraq had 
been outfitted with IBAs with SAPI. The OTV and SAPI assets needed to equip the 
remainder of the force are in theater being distributed. During the upcoming force 
rotation, all OIF II forces will be outfitted in Kuwait prior to entering Iraq. We will 
continue to work diligently to provide the best protective equipment for our service- 
men and women and DOD civilians. 

The up armored version of the high mobility multi-purpose wheeled vehicle 
(HMMWV) has proven to be effective at protecting our soldiers against mines, im- 
provised explosive devices (lED) and direct fire weapons. Currently there is a short- 
fall in Iraq and worldwide. To fill this shortfall, in the near term, the Joint Staff, 
the Services, and the combatant commanders are conducting an aggressive cam- 
paign to redistribute worldwide inventories of up armored HMMWs to Iraq. In the 
longer-term. Congress’ Emergency Supplemental provided funding to accelerate pro- 
duction of up armored HMMWs to meet CENTCOM requirements by January 
2005. 

OIF reaffirmed how critical the deployment and distribution process is to joint 
warfare. The Joint Staff is working with DOD and the Service logistics experts to 
develop an integrated end-to-end deployment and distribution process that is re- 
sponsive to rapid projection of forces, the delivery and handoff of joint forces, and 
worldwide sustainment in support of the Joint Forces Commander. 

During the fiscal year 2004 budget cycle. Congress voiced concern over the De- 
partment’s overseas basing plans. Since then, our global posture strategy has ma- 
tured. We are now in the process of detailed consultation with our allies and Mem- 
bers of Congress. The overseas portion of the fiscal year 2005 military construction 
budget submission includes projects at enduring locations. These projects reflect our 
combatant commanders’ most pressing base and infrastructure needs. I urge Con- 
gress to support our combatant commanders and fund the overseas military con- 
struction projects submitted in the fiscal year 2005 budget request. These projects 
contribute directly to our readiness and the quality of life our personnel deserve. 
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JOINT WARFIGHTING 

Protecting the U.S., preventing future conflicts, and prevailing against adversar- 
ies require our military to sustain and extend its qualitative advantage against a 
very diverse set of threats and adversary capabilities. Maintaining our qualitative 
advantage begins with improving education programs across the Services. We must 
also adapt and transform organizations and functions to eliminate gaps and seams 
within and between combatant commands, agencies at all levels of government, and 
potential coalition partners. Information sharing is at the forefront of this effort. 

Recent operations in Afghanistan, Iraq, the Philippines, and Africa have dem- 
onstrated the impact timely sharing of intelligence has on planning and executing 
military operations. Since this is a global war requiring an international effort, we 
must also improve coalition command and control capabilities, and consolidate the 
numerous networks that exist today. These disparate networks hinder our ability 
to plan in a collaborative environment and exercise timely and effective command 
and control with our multinational partners. 

We must also review policies and implement technology that safeguard our vital 
sensitive information while ensuring critical operational information is shared with 
all those who fight beside us. JFCOM has been tasked to take the lead in identify- 
ing specific multinational information sharing requirements and recommending pol- 
icy changes. Our goal is to establish a multinational family of systems with common 
standards as part of the Global Information Grid enterprise services. I view this as 
a top priority and ask for congressional support — information sharing with our allies 
is critical to winning the war on terrorism. 

During OIF, our military forces benefited from unprecedented situational aware- 
ness through a common operational picture. In particular, one new system. Blue 
Force Tracker, was critical to the success of our forces as they sped towards Bagh- 
dad. Some of the 3rd Infantry Division, V Corps, and I Marine Expeditionary Force 
(MEF) vehicles were equipped with transponders that automatically reported their 
positions as they maneuvered across the battlefield — greatly improving situational 
awareness for our battlefield commanders, and reducing the potential for blue-on- 
blue engagements. Despite significant improvements in joint combat identification, 
challenges remain to reduce incidents of friendly fire, and meiximize the synergy of 
combined arms to provide all front-line tactical units with friendly and threat infor- 
mation during decisive engagements. To address these challenges, JFCOM has the 
lead in the comprehensive effort to improve Joint Battle Management Command 
and Control, which includes the integration of Common Operational and Tactical 
Pictures, Combat Identification, and Situational Awareness across the force. 

We are taking command and control lessons learned from OIF like the capability 
to track Blue Forces, and running them through the Joint Capabilities Integration 
and Development System process to help shape future systems requirements. The 
objective is to ensure all of the critical considerations of Doctrine, Organization, 
Training, Material, Leadership and Education, Personnel, and Facilities 
(DOTMLPF) are employed in an approach that synchronizes material and non-mate- 
rial solutions. 

We are also improving our military war planning process. The Joint Staff has de- 
veloped an adaptive planning process — whose key concepts are agility and speed — 
to reduce the time to develop and update war plans, while adding flexibility and 
adaptability to respond to the rapid changes in the global strategic security environ- 
ment. The goal is to provide the President and SECDEF the best options possible. 
We have also been developing a collaborative campaign-planning tool for crisis ac- 
tion planning and execution. These tools should allow commanders the ability to as- 
sess multiple courses of action, rapidly compressing plan development time while in- 
creasing plan flexibility. 

Our warfighting effectiveness is also enhanced by our Joint Exercise Program, 
which provides combatant commanders with the means to train battle staffs and 
forces in joint and combined operations, evaluate their war plans, and execute secu- 
rity cooperation plans with our allies and coalition partners. In order to improve 
joint training opportunities, JFCOM has established a Joint National Training Ca- 
pability (JNTC), which will achieve Initial Operational Capability in October 2004. 
JNTC will combine live and virtual play at multiple locations. The goal is to provide 
realistic joint combat training against an adaptive and credible opposing force, with 
common ground truths, and high quality exercise feedback. 

Strategic airlift is available to exercises only on an as-available basis, since it is 
prioritized for operational needs first. Providing the personnel and assets to accom- 
plish meaningful joint training during this period of high operations tempo 
(OPTEMPO) has also been challenging. To balance these competing requirements, 
the combatant commanders are reviewing their fiscal year 2004 exercise programs 
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with a view to canceling, downsizing, or postponing exercises. We must continue to 
balance operational and exercise requirements against operations/personnel tempo 
(OPS/PERSTEMPO) and available lift. 

Prior to combat operations in Iraq, we established a process for adapting OIF les- 
sons learned for future operations as rapidly as possible. JECOM has the lead role 
in turning identified operational level lessons learned into required capabilities 
through the Joint Capabilities Integration and Development System. A consolidated 
OIF After Action Review will be presented to Congress in July 2004. The top three 
OIF Strategic Lessons Learned, from the Joint Staff perspective, are the need for 
an improved deployment process (including Reserve component mobilization), redis- 
tributing specialties between the active and Reserve components, and improving the 
Phase IV planning and transition process. 

Phase IV transition and Stability Operations require significant adjustments in 
how we plan, train, organize, and equip our forces. We can expect future adversaries 
to attempt to offset U.S. military strengths through asymmetric means, to include 
terrorist insurgency, as combat operations transition to post conflict operations. The 
lessons learned process continues during stability operations in Afghanistan and 
Iraq. 

The Joint Staff, in coordination with the Services and the combatant commanders, 
is revising the National Military Strategy to link strategic guidance to operational 
warfighting and serve as a military plan to implement the National Defense Strat- 
egy and the National Security Strategy. The National Military Strategy provides the 
context for other military documents such as the Joint Operations Concept, Joint 
Strategic Capabilities Plan, and other plans. It will incorporate lessons learned from 
Operations Noble Eagle, Enduring Freedom, and Iraqi Freedom and establish spe- 
cific military priorities, objectives, employment concepts, and capabilities for com- 
batant commands and Services. The 2004 National Defense Authorization Act re- 
quires that the National Military Strategy include the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (CJCS) annual risk assessment, which is due 15 February 2004. 

CONSIDERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GOLDWATER-NICHOLS ACT 

For the past 18 years, joint operations have been improving under the provisions 
of the Goldwater-Nichols Act. The act strengthened civilian control of the military 
and facilitated better military advice to the President, SECDEF, National Security 
Council (NSC) and Congress. Now, it is time to consider new ideas for improving 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the military instrument of power in today’s new 
security environment. 

The war on terrorism and other recent military operations have demonstrated the 
need for improved interagency cooperation, integration and execution of National 
Security Council decisions. We also need to improve how we coordinate the efforts 
of international, regional and non-governmental organizations. I fully support initia- 
tives to formalize a mechanism that creates effective lines of authority and provides 
adequate resources to execute interagency operations. For example, designating the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the principal military advisor to the Home- 
land Security Council would improve homeland defense and prosecution of the war 
on terrorism beyond our borders. 

Joint Officer Management codified in the 1986 Goldwater-Nichols legislation was 
based on the threats and force structure evident late in the Cold War. We are devel- 
oping a strategic plan to shape joint officer management based on the type and 
quantity of officers needed to perform current and future joint missions, and the 
education, training, and experience joint officers require. This strategic approach 
will ensure future joint officers meet the needs of joint commanders. 

We are already taking some initiatives to improve our Joint Professional Military 
Education system, with the goal of educating and training the right person for the 
right task at the right time. Historically, we waited until officers became majors and 
lieutenant colonels before we provided them with joint education. We are finding 
that the war on terrorism requires noncommissioned officers and junior officers from 
all Services to work in the joint environment more often than they have before. We 
are developing courses tailored to the needs of our younger troops that expose them 
to joint warfighting far earlier in their careers. To improve joint officer management 
and education, and prepare officers for joint duty earlier in their professional ca- 
reers, I request consideration to allow the Service War Colleges to teach Joint Pro- 
fessional Military Education (JPME) Phase Two and the authority to determine the 
appropriate length of the Joint Forces Staff College’s JPME Phase II course. We also 
have pilot programs providing joint education to Senior Noncommissioned Officers 
and our Reserve and Guard component members. Additionally, we are reviewing our 
joint general and flag officer training programs to ensure our senior officers are pre- 
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pared to command joint task forces and work effectively with interagency and coali- 
tion partners. 

Today, the chairman remains well positioned to assist in providing strategic direc- 
tion to the Armed Forces, assess impacts on the long-term readiness of the force, 
and evaluate current and potential levels of risk associated with global military ac- 
tivities. Already, we are in the process of transforming our internal processes make 
them more responsive in the current dynamic environment. In a similar vein, I re- 
quest we also reevaluate and streamline our current reporting requirements to Con- 
gress, many of which seem of questionable utility. I propose the formulation of a 
working group composed of members from the House Armed Services Committee 
(HASC), Senate Armed Services Committee (SASC), House Appropriations Commit- 
tee (HAC), Senate Appropriations Committee (SAC), Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (OSD), Office of Management and Budget (0MB), and Joint Staff to identify 
the best means and frequency of communications to meet congressional oversight 
needs. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE U.S. ARMED FORCES 

We cannot focus solely on the threats we face today and assume there are not 
other, perhaps even more challenging threats on the horizon. Maintaining our un- 
challenged military superiority requires investment to ensure the current readiness 
of deployed forces while continuing to transform military capabilities for the future. 
Our adversaries will learn new lessons, adapt their capabilities, and seek to exploit 
perceived vulnerabilities. Therefore our military must transform, and must remain 
ready, even while we are engaged in war. 

Before the events of September 11, transforming the force was viewed as DOD’s 
greatest near-term challenge. Since then, we have had to fight battles in the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan, in the cities of Iraq, and around the world for the security of 
America. Putting transformation on the back burner and focusing solely on the fight 
at hand is simply not an option. We are fighting a war unlike any we have fought 
before — it demands new ways of thinking about military force, new processes to im- 
prove strategic agility, and new technologies to take the fight to the enemy. DOD 
continues to invest heavily in transformation, both intellectually and materially. 
Given that transformation begins with innovative thought, we have developed a 
suite of concepts that will define how the joint commander will fight in 2015 and 
beyond. 

We recently published an overarching concept document titled Joint Operations 
Concepts to provide a framework for developing capabilities and defining concepts. 
Using this document as a foundation, the Joint Staff completed development of five 
joint functional concepts to define how joint warfighting will be conducted across the 
range of military operations. These functions include force application, protection, 
command and control, battlespace awareness, and logistics. Meanwhile, the combat- 
ant commands have been working on four high-level operating concepts that include 
strategic deterrence, stability operations, homeland defense, and major combat oper- 
ations. 

Collectively, functional and operating concepts define how we want to fight in the 
future, and will help us transform from the threat-based force of the Cold War to 
a capabilities-based force postured to respond to a wide variety of threats, some of 
which we cannot confidently predict today. To aid the Joint Requirements Oversight 
Council in determining warfighting needs with a capabilities-based approach, we are 
developing joint intonating concepts. These concepts are far more focused than 
functional and operating concepts, and define specific tasks to be conducted. They 
are designed to bridge the gap between how we want to fight and the capabilities 
we need. Examples include urban operations, global strike operations, and forcible 
entry operations. The functional, operating, and integrating concepts will continue 
to evolve over time. The first round of this very important concept work should be 
done within the year. 

For each functional concept area we have established a Functional Capability 
Board to integrate the views of the combatant commands. Services, defense agen- 
cies, Joint Staff, and OSD. These boards comprise functional experts from across 
DOD who will provide the best advice possible for our planning, programming, and 
acquisition processes. Functional Capability Boards also support a new process 
called the Joint Capabilities Integration and Development System, which replaces 
the previous Cold War-era Requirements Generation System. The new system recog- 
nizes that less expensive programs can have a significant impact on joint operations. 
Virtually all programs are reviewed through the JROC process for potential joint 
impact before they get a green light, ensuring all Service future systems are born 
joint. 
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Based on the recommendations of the Joint Defense Capabilities Study — the Al- 
dridge Study — we established the Strategic Planning Council chaired by SECDEF, 
and composed of the Service Secretaries, the Joint Chiefs, principal under secretar- 
ies, and the combatant commanders. The first meeting was held 28 January 2004. 
To capture and disseminate this top-down strategic direction, we will produce a new 
Strategic Planning Guidance document as the mechanism to provide subordinates 
with this strategic guidance. The first Strategic Planning Guidance document 
should be complete by February 2004. 

We are also developing an Enhanced Planning Process that integrates DOD-wide 
lessons learned, experimentation, concept development, study results, capability gap 
analysis, and technology development into a collaborative capabilities planning func- 
tion. The goal is to offer distinct and viable alternatives to senior leadership rather 
than a consensus driven, single point solution, and implement their decisions into 
the Joint Programming Guidance document, the first of which will be issued in May 
2004. 

These three transformational process initiatives — Functional Capability Boards, 
Joint Capabilities Integration and Development System, and the Enhanced Plan- 
ning Process — work together improving our planning and programming agility for 
future joint capabilities. JFCOM is working with the Functional Capability Boards 
to incorporate lessons learned from OEF and OIF into a list of materiel and non- 
materiel recommendations to the Joint Requirements Oversight Council to turn les- 
sons learned into identified capabilities needs as quickly as possible. 

JFCOM is also coordinating with the Services, combatant commands, other U.S. 
agencies, and coalition partners to ensure experimentation efforts support the 
warfighter. One of JFCOM’s key experimentation initiatives is the Standing Joint 
Force Headquarters, which will provide combatant commanders a rapidly deployable 
command and control team, along with supporting information systems and 
reachback capabilities, that will enable us to respond to regional conflicts with 
smaller and more effective joint operational headquarters. JFCOM is establishing 
the prototype Standing Joint Force Headquarters this year, and in fiscal year 2005 
we will field the communications portion known as the Deployable Joint Command 
and Control System to CENTCOM and PACOM. EUCOM and SOUTHCOM receive 
follow on systems in fiscal year 2006 and fiscal year 2007. The Deployable Joint 
Command and Control System will use state-of-the-art information technology to en- 
hance Joint Force command and control. 

Communications systems are a prime target for transformational ideas. The Joint 
Tactical Radio System is a software programmable radio that will provide seamless, 
real-time, voice, data and video networked communications for joint forces. It will 
be scalable allowing additional capacity (bandwidth and channels) to be added, 
backwards-compatible to communicate with legacy systems, able to communicate 
with multiple networks, and able to accommodate airborne, maritime and land 
based systems. It provides the tactical warfighter with netcentric capabilities and 
connectivity to the Global Information Grid, and is essential to meeting our 21st 
century joint communications warfighting requirements. 

Transformation also means developing multiple, persistent surveillance capabili- 
ties that will let us “watch” situations and targets by looking, smelling, feeling, and 
hearing with a variety of long-dwell sensors from space, air, ground, sea and under- 
water and integrating these capabilities into a “system of systems.” The exploitation 
of Measurement and Signature Intelligence (MASINT), holds great promise. 
MASINT collects information from many diverse sources to detect, characterize and 
track a target or activity by its distinctive properties, or “signatures” that are very 
difficult to conceal or suppress. Last year, DIA created its Directorate for MASINT 
and Technical Collection to develop new forms of technical collection and integrate 
MASINT into collection strategies and operations. 

Another example of the transformational technologies we have just fielded is the 
Army’s Stryker Brigade, which is centered on a new, fast, and quiet vehicle that 
can deliver 11 troops to the fight. This effort is far more than simply fielding a new 
vehicle; it is also a new way to organize a brigade, and link that brigade to a 
networked command and control system that shares intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaissance information. Our Stryker Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs) are orga- 
nized and trained to take advantage of this new technology. The first Stryker BCT 
is already proving its worth in Iraq. 

To reduce our vulnerability to weapons of mass destruction, we have made 
progress on providing missile defenses for our homeland, our deployed forces, and 
our friends and allies. In the coming year, we plan to deploy six ground-based inter- 
ceptors in Alaska and four in California to provide an initial capability to defend 
the U.S. from ballistic missile attack. The Patriot missile defense system and the 
emerging AEGIS-based SM-3 system will provide short and medium range missile 
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defenses, as well as critical surveillance and tracking essential to our Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense System. Coupled with an upgraded launch detection capability provided 
by the Space-Ilased Infrared System, our ballistic missile defenses will continue to 
improve significantly over the next few years. 

The Global Positioning System (GPS) offers an excellent example of a system that 
transformed modern warfare. GPS delivers worldwide positioning, navigation and 
timing data that provide U.S. and allied forces an all-weather, precision engagement 
capability. Over the last decade, the success of combat operations was largely due 
to GPS-aided precision-guided munitions. We must continue to modernize GpS, im- 
prove capabilities, protect U.S. and allied access to reliable military positioning, 
navigation and timing information, and deny this information to our adversaries, 
while minimizing impacts to peaceful civil users. We are engaged with NATO and 
the European Union to resolve our concerns with the proposed Galileo system, a 
civil satellite system that puts at risk our programmed military enhancements to 
GPS. A U.S. interagency team has made significant headway with some tough tech- 
nical issues over the past year, but continued negotiations are essential to address 
the remaining technical, and more importantly, the political issues. Once these 
issues are resolved, we can confidently move forward with our vision of space supe- 
riority to support future joint and coalition operations. 

As recent military operations have demonstrated, space is a critical dimension of 
the battlespace. Lessons learned from OEF and OlE highlight our increasing reli- 
ance on space communication assets and our demand for bandwidth. Our challenge 
is meeting future warfighter requirements in the face of an aging satellite constella- 
tion. Despite a planned 10-fold increase in capability through Advanced Extremely 
High Frequency (EHF) and Wideband Gapfiller Systems, projected capacity may not 
meet the growing demand. This shortfall will potentially impact our ability to main- 
tain a technological advantage over our adversaries. Work on Transformational Sat- 
ellite Communications continues, which is designed to improve communications for 
mobile systems, particularly those that provide intelligence, surveillance, and recon- 
naissance. Our unmanned aerial vehicles and the Army’s Future Combat System 
place heavy demands on bandwidth, particularly when real-time video feeds are re- 
quired. The frequency spectrum is critical not only to joint warfighting, but to all 
Federal, State, and local agencies to ensure national security and public safety. Mili- 
tary and civilian technology is rapidly moving to a wireless medium. As pressures 
from commercial sources to free up more Federal spectrum mount, we must ensure 
our long-term spectrum accessibility for our military forces. 

These are just a few examples of our ongoing transformation efforts. We are work- 
ing hard to integrate old systems with new, in innovative ways. Interoperating be- 
tween our own legacy and transformational systems is a challenge for us, but it is 
an even greater challenge to our coalition partners, who must participate in key de- 
cisions on how transformation will enhance combined operations in the future. 

Over the past year, NATO has achieved great success in progressing toward a 
transformed military organization. The alliance has developed, approved, and begun 
implementing a new, more streamlined command structure, which will make it via- 
ble in the 21st century global security environment. The catalyst for modernization 
will be the new Allied Command Transformation, which will maintain a close part- 
nership with JFCOM. Also, on the forefront of transformation, NATO has created 
the NATO Response Force, a key enabler of NATO’s new operational concept. It is 
designed to be a combined, deployable, sustainable, and lethal force intended to be 
NATO’s first responders, able to respond quickly to a crisis anywhere in the world. 
In a display of NATO’s new focus, on August 11, 2003, NATO assumed command 
of International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in Afghanistan, the first out of 
area mission in the history of the Alliance. To be an effective joint force in the fu- 
ture, we must ensure that our allies keep pace with our transformation efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

Responding to today’s dynamic threat environment requires our Armed Forces to 
be innovative, agile, and flexible. With Congress’ strong support, our military has 
made significant progress combating terrorism, improving our joint warfighting ca- 
pabilities, and transforming our military into a 21st century fighting force. We ap- 
preciate your efforts to help us be responsive to a changing world, and make that 
world a safer and better place. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, General. 

Members of the committee, we have a quorum present, and it is 
the desire of the chair and the ranking member to address to the 
committee promotions of three flag officers and general officers who 
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are in combat commands today. I propose that we briefly go into 
executive session to consider and act upon several important nomi- 
nations. 

[Whereupon, at 10:27 a.m., the hearing was recessed, the com- 
mittee proceeded to other business in executive session, then recon- 
vened the hearing at 10:29 a.m.] 

Chairman Warner. Colleagues, the Secretary will be addressing 
the House in the posture statement beginning at 1 o’clock. We will 
therefore have to conclude our work by the hour of 12:00, so we will 
hold to 5-minute rounds for each member. I will proceed at this 
point in time. 

Mr. Secretary, I thought your comprehensive statement on trans- 
formation is one that this committee will try and support in every 
way. Do you know of any special legislation that you will further 
require for the implementation of this package? The legislative 
package is in the normal sequence of events to come to the commit- 
tee here in a week or so, but perhaps you could tell us at this time. 
An example is the important institution of reform in the civil serv- 
ice that you proposed last year and which I think in large measure 
was adopted. Any other legislative proposals you could alert us to 
at this time? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing of the mag- 
nitude of the new national security personnel system that we will 
be proposing. But there will be a number of smaller items, lesser 
items, that we will be recommending for approval, consideration of 
the committee. 

Chairman Warner. Do you feel that the budget provides the 
needed dollars to implement the transformation that you have un- 
dertaken and continue to undertake? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do. 

Chairman Warner. That involves not only pay and benefits for 
the military, but also the acquisition of new equipment? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do. 

Chairman Warner. The plan of the United States Army under 
the direction of a very able Chief of Staff and a very able Acting 
Secretary requires sort of fracturing the existing force into another 
series of units. Are they going to be fully equipped? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. They will be. Pete Schoomaker and I 
briefed the President on the Army’s proposal. The President ap- 
proved it. General Schoomaker will be presenting it to this commit- 
tee at a time of your choosing. It is important that it be considered 
carefully. 

It has multiple dimensions. Not only does he intend to go from 
33 to 48 brigades over a period of 4 or 5 years — 5? 

General Pace. Four years to 43, sir, and then an additional 4 to 
the 48. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. So it is 4 years to the 43 brigades and then 
an additional period for the remaining 5 brigades, with an off ramp 
in the event they are not needed. 

But, in addition, he intends to more fully equip these brigades 
with division capabilities that currently are only at the division 
level and to make them more modular, so that they can be mixed 
and matched and deployed. There is no doubt in my mind but that 
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if this plan is completed in the time frame indicated then we will 
have a much improved tooth-to-tail ratio. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Returning to the question of the WMD, the ISG, the military 
force augmented by a number of civilians from the Agency and 
other departments of the government, is one that is under the com- 
mand of General Dayton, and now Mr. Duelfer will join. Is the 
funding adequate for them to continue and fulfil their mission? Be- 
cause you and I both stressed that this mission must be completed. 

You described in your statement a number of, as you call it, 
“theories” of things that could have happened. Now, we wish to de- 
velop all the facts that we can possibly find to determine the an- 
swers to the various theories that you have represented. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The ISG has somewhere between 1,200 and 
1,300 people currently assigned. 

Chairman Warner. That is correct. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. General Dayton is the individual who is re- 
sponsible for those people. He had reported to Dr. Kay, and Dr. 
Kay had the responsibility for the judgment calls as to the pace at 
which people should be interviewed and interrogated, the pace at 
which various documentation should be translated, and all of those 
judgment things that are more appropriate to the CIA than the 
DOD. 

General Dayton has done a superb job of managing that task. 
There is a natural tension. You never have enough Arabic speakers 
or enough people to go over all the documentation that exists. They 
do not exist in our country or even through contractors. On the 
other hand, they have a good cadre of these folks. As you said, they 
come from all departments and agencies. It is fully budgeted for in 
this budget, and they are doing a terrific job under very difficult 
circumstances. 

The tension that exists is our people are not currently being 
killed by WMD; they are being killed by terrorists. The same indi- 
vidual that one might interrogate or the same document that one 
might translate could produce information, for example, on the lo- 
cation of Saddam Hussein; it could produce information on 
counterterrorism, and it could produce information on the location 
of WMD. You do not know that as you go through that process. 

So we are continuing to focus on WMD, but we are also focusing 
on counterterrorism. 

Chairman Warner. The mission basically remains the same? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It does. 

Chairman Warner. The structure of leadership remains the 
same? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It is identical. 

Chairman Warner. You will keep this committee informed if at 
any time you feel those resources of a significant amount have to 
be diverted away from that mission? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Dr. Cambone, am I correct when I said 
that the mission has not been altered? 

Dr. Cambone. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It has not. 

Chairman Warner. Fine. Thank you very much. 
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I was pleased that you directly answered my question with re- 
gard to the WMD. You also added your personal dimension to it, 
which is important because you have served under a number of 
presidents for a very long time in many challenging tasks, and you 
understand government service and the importance of being honest 
and forthright, as you are. 

General Pace, on the question of the transfer of sovereignty, you 
have looked at the various steps that have to be performed. One 
of them General Abizaid addressed, and in our preliminary discus- 
sions in preparation for this hearing you felt that he might have 
been misquoted with regard to the appropriate protections of the 
coalition forces and the ability of them to continue their work, not 
only the ISG, but the hunting down of the insurgents and the ter- 
rorists. 

Are you satisfied, one, that the schedule can be kept; and, two, 
that the basic military missions of the coalition forces can continue 
after June 30? 

General Pace. Sir, your Armed Forces right now are currently 
protected by the provisions of U.N. Resolution 1511, which gives us 
the protections of an agreement like the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment (SOFA) as we do what we do right now in Iraq. Our State 
Department, working with the U.N., working with the Iraqi Gov- 
erning Council, knows exactly the kinds of protections that our 
Armed Forces will continue to need after the turnover of sov- 
ereignty, and they are working that. 

General Abizaid has had his input to that. We are watching that 
very carefully. We will ensure that our soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
marines, and coast guardsmen continue to have the requisite pro- 
tection of their own individual rights as they do the mission that 
we have asked them to do. 

Chairman Warner. Lastly, Mr. Secretary, the forces under your 
supervision in the military are dependent on intelligence daily, I 
mean today, tomorrow, and in the future. While there are six and 
possibly seven investigations of the questions associated with 
WMD, we cannot wait until the final outcome to make some correc- 
tive measures. Are you personally looking at the DIA, the NSA, 
and other organizations, and contributing also your views to the 
greater Intelligence Community, about such corrections that have 
to be made today to see that the men and women of the Armed 
Forces and indeed others engaged in intelligence work that are on 
the front lines are receiving accurate, to the best we can, intel- 
ligence? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, sir. The things that are under way 
with respect to the DOD: number one, we are participating with 
the Director of Central Intelligence’s (DCI), review of lessons 
learned that is led by Mr. Kerr. The DIA has its own lessons 
learned activity under way, as do the Services. 

In addition, we, needless to say, have been cooperating with the 
9/11 Commission. We have been cooperating and will be cooperat- 
ing with the commission to be appointed. 

I should add, however, that the intensive lessons learned activity 
that took place looking from the U.S. perspective after the Iraq war 
and also from the Iraqi perspective, interrogating Iraqi military 
people, has provided information as well with respect to intel- 
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ligence. So there have been a whole series of things that the people 
have been proceeding on in an orderly way. 

Chairman Warner. Corrective measures are taken as you and 
others deem they are appropriate? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Absolutely. 

Chairman Warner. In a timely way to protect our people? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. As the lessons are learned, they are imple- 
mented and have been. That process has been under way and ongo- 
ing. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There was an article about a week ago in the press that said that 
in two rounds of talks at the U.N. and Washington the United 
States told U.N. representatives that everything is on the table ex- 
cept the June 30 deadline for handing over power to a new Iraqi 
Government. Is that an accurate description of the President’s posi- 
tion, that there will be no extension of that deadline regardless of 
the situation on the ground or regardless of whether or not that 
deadline has the support of the U.N.? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. First, let me come right back to that, but 
let me clarify some confusion. I have been reading things where 
critics and people have been saying that the Iraqi security situation 
is not sufficiently good that we could turn over sovereignty and 
then leave on June 30. There was never any intention to do that. 

Senator Levin. I just wonder, though, if you could answer my 
question 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I will. 

Senator Levin. — because of the time problem. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Okay. 

Senator Levin. Is that the position of the administration, that 
there will be no extension despite whatever happens on the ground 
and even if the U.N. does not support the turnover of sovereignty 
on that date? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. A decision on changing the date or chang- 
ing whatever are really decisions for the President and not for me. 
These issues involving the governance pass-over are things that are 
basically in the hands of the President and the NSC, not the DOD. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

On the WMD issue, in September 2002, DIA produced a classi- 
fied study called “Iraq — Key WMD Facilities: An Operational Sup- 
port Study.” Part of that study has now been declassified. It in- 
cluded the following statement: “There is no reliable information on 
whether Iraq is producing and stockpiling chemical weapons or 
where Iraq has or will establish its chemical warfare agent produc- 
tion facilities.” That is from a September DIA study, which was 
classified until recently. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Defense Intelligence Agency 

• A Defense Intelligence Agency product completed in September 2002 entitled 
Iraq - Key WMD Facilities -An Operational Support Study was a planning 
document produced in support of United States Central Command. 

• This study was not a DIA assessment of Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction 
program or capability. It addressed issues related to Iraq’s chemical, biological, 
and nuclear program infrastructure. 

• DIA stands solidly behind the Intelligence Community’s assessment that Iraq had 
an on-going chemical weapons program that was in violation of United Nations 
sanctions. 

• The following is the declassified section on Iraq’s chemical warfare program from 
the classified DIA study; 

Chemical Warfare (CW) Program 

A substantial amount of Iraq’s chemical warfare agents, precursors, munitions, and 
production equipment were destroyed between 1991 and 1998 as a result of Operation 
DESERT STORM and UNSCOM actions. Nevertheless, we believe Iraq retained 
production equipment, expertise and chemical precursors and can reconstitute a chemical 
warfare program in the absence of an international inspection regime. Iraq’s successful 
use of chemical weapons in the past against Iranian troops and Kurdish civilians 
increases the likelihood of a chemical warfare reconstitution. Iraq has not signed the 
Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC). 

There is no reliable information on whether Iraq is producing and stockpiling chemical 
weapons, or where Iraq has — or will — establish its chemical warfare agent production 
facilities. Unusual munitions transfer activity in mid-2002 suggests that Iraq is 
distributing CW munitions in preparation for an anticipated US attack. Iraq retains all the 
chemicals and equipment to produce the blister agent mustard but its ability for sustained 
production of G-series nerve agents and VX is constrtuned by its stockpile of key 
chemical precursors and by the destruction of all known CW production facilities during 
Operation Desert Storm and during subsequent UNSCOM inspections. In the absence of 
external aid, Iraq will likely experience difficulties in producing nerve agents at the rate 
executed before Operation Desert Storm. 

Iraq is steadily establishing a dual use industrial chemical infrastructure that provides 
some of the building blocks necessary for production of chemical agents. In addition, Iraq 
has renovated and added production lines at two facilities formerly associated with 
Baghdad’s chemical warfare program — Habbaniyah I and Habbaniyah II. Activities 
include building reconstruction, salvage operations, and equipment movement and 
deliveries in the months that followed the 1998 e.xpulsion of United Nations inspectors. 
Baghdad is rebuilding portions of its chemical production infrastructure under the guise 
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of a civilian need for pesticides, chlorine, and other legitimate chemical products, giving 
Iraq the potential for a small “breakout” production capability. 

Although we lack any direct information, Iraq probably possesses CW agent in chemical 
munitions, possibly including artillery rockets, artillery shells, aerial bombs, and ballistic 
missile warheads. Baghdad also probably possesses bulk chemical stockpiles, primarily 
containing precursors, but that also could consist of some mustard agent or stabilized VX. 

Iraqi doctrine for the use of chemical weapons evolved during the Iran-Iraq war, and was 
fully incorporated into Iraqi offensive operations by the end of the war in 1988. Iraq 
demonstrated its ability to use chemical weapons during that conflict in the following 
roles: in a defensive role to disrupt or halt an overwhelming enemy offensive; as a 
preemptive weapon to disrupt staging areas before an offensive attack; and as an 
offensive weapon during well-staged attacks to regain territory. Authority for use of 
chemical weapons during that war eventually became delegated to corps commanders. 

The Iraqis delivered chemical agents with artillery, multiple rocket launchers, mortars, 
and aerial bombs dropped by fixed wing aircraft and helicopters. Iraq also used chemical 
agents against Kurdish civilians in 1988. Historical precedent suggests Saddam already 
may have deployed chemical weapons to western Iraq, as he did during Operation 
DESERT STORM, to be used against Israel in the event of coalition military action that 
threatens the regime. 

Iraq will develop various elements of its chemical industry to achieve self-sufficiency in 
producing the chemical precursors required for CW agent production. Iraq might 
construct a new dedicated CW facility or facilities at remote sites to avoid detection or, 
alternatively, upgrade the production capabilities at its Habbaniyah I and II facilities to 
produce the agent mustard and binary components necessary for the production of nerve 
agents. 

Now, on September 19, 2002, the same month of that classified 
DIA assessment, you publicly stated that Saddam has, “amassed 
large clandestine stockpiles of chemical weapons” and “we know he 
continues to hide biological and chemical weapons, moving them to 
different locations as often as every 12 to 24 hours and placing 
them in residential neighborhoods.” 

How do you explain the contrast between the DIA-reported intel- 
ligence that said there was no reliable information about produc- 
tion or stockpiling of chemical weapons and your public statements 
that you knew that Saddam has such weapons? What explains the 
discrepancy there? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. First, let me say that, on your prior ques- 
tion, I would never say never on the deadline myself Clearly the 
goal is to pass sovereignty as soon as possible, but what judgments 
the President might or might not make depend on the way the 
world evolves. 

Needless to say, I am sure I never saw that piece of intelligence 
and whether or not it was the DIA’s view overall or an analyst’s 
view I cannot tell from the way you have presented it. I have relied 
not on any one single intelligence entity, like the DIA or the CIA. 
I have relied on the Intelligence Community’s assessments, and the 
Intelligence Community’s assessments were what they were, and 
they were as I stated them. 
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Senator Levin. Do you see a difference between saying with cer- 
tainty that we know something and saying that there is some evi- 
dence of something? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do. 

Senator Levin. That was not the way in which the public state- 
ments of the administration were made. It was not that there is 
evidence or that there is belief It was the statements of great cer- 
tainty, that we know that there are amassed stockpiles of weapons, 
we know where they are. Everything was stated with certainty. 
What is not part of any of those investigations, those six that you 
have mentioned, is a review of the policymakers’ certainty in their 
statements and what was the basis in intelligence for those state- 
ments of certainty. 

That is one of the issues here, as to whether or not those state- 
ments, made with certainty by many members of the administra- 
tion, should be reviewed in terms of what the intelligence was that 
did or did not back up such certain statements. I am not asking 
the question. I just want to let you know that that is not being 
looked at by any of the investigations that you refer to. The inves- 
tigation or inquiry that I am attempting to make at the Armed 
Services Committee with my staff is to look at that issue as well 
as all the other issues. 

But here is my question for you. It relates to the operation of 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy Doug Feith. He made an 
analysis of the links between al Qaeda and Iraq and apparently 
presented a briefing to you on that analysis of the intelligence. Ap- 
parently the briefing that he made to you was then made to the 
DCI, the Intelligence Community staff, the NSC, and then to the 
Office of the Vice President. 

Was the Feith operation supposed to look at intelligence through 
a different prism from the rest of the Intelligence Community? 
Why was it formed other than for that? Why did it bypass the 
usual channels with the product of his analysis? It is kind of a two- 
part question. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. There was something that the press has 
characterized as an intelligence cell in the Office of Policy, Mr. 
Feith’s office. It had two people in it at any given time. The people 
changed, and there may be two more. Maybe there were four or 
five at some point. 

All they did was to try to, as I understand it — and I talked to 
Mr. Feith about this. Their task was simply to read the intel- 
ligence, not to gather intelligence, but to read the intelligence that 
existed and to assist him in developing policy recommendations in 
his role as Under Secretary for Policy. 

At one moment, you are quite right, two people who had been 
looking at this thought they had an interesting approach to it. He 
asked me to be briefed. I sat there and listened to them. I said, 
“Gee, that is interesting; why do you not brief the people at CIA?” 
They did. 

Senator Levin. And the Vice President. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I did not say that. I said exactly what I 
said. I asked them to brief the people at the CIA, and they did 
that. I do not know if they briefed anyone else besides that, but 
they did do what I asked. 
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The implication that this two-person activity, or four or five over 
time, was gathering intelligence or doing something unusual is just 
not correct, as I understand it. 

Senator Levin. My question, though, was it intended that they 
look at intelligence through a different prism? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No. As I understand it, just what I said. 
Their task was to take the intelligence that existed, look at it and 
see what they could figure out about it, just as I do when I read 
it and you do when you read it. In this case, Doug Feith asked a 
couple of people — there are mountains of this stuff and it is a big 
task to integrate it in your mind. He had this small group doing 
that, and they looked at terrorist networks, which seems to me to 
be a perfectly logical thing to do after September 11. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. My time is up. 

Chairman Warner. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I am certainly glad to hear of the increase of 
30,000 members in the United States Army, although it was done 
in a rather bizarre fashion by the Chief of Staff of the Army, as 
I understand. It is usually an announcement made by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, but it is not important. 

But a year and a half ago a number of us on this committee rec- 
ognized the need for additional Marine Corps and Army troops, and 
I am sorry it took you so long to reach that conclusion. The reason 
I say that is because 40 percent of the troops in Iraq now will be 
Guard, National Guard, and Reserves and, despite your testimony, 
from my conversations with Guard and reservists around the coun- 
try, you are going to see a very large exodus of members of the 
Guard and Reserve because of the incredible deployment burden 
that has been laid upon them. I hope that I am wrong, but that 
is what I am hearing from National Guardsmen and reservists 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Secretary, is it your intention still not to provide this com- 
mittee with the communications concerning the Boeing decision, 
despite the fact that there is an Inspector General (IG) investiga- 
tion and a Department of Justice investigation, and this is an issue 
of very serious consequence? I only have 5 minutes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Let me comment. First of all, it seems to 
me that your suggestion that it took us a long time to increase the 
size of the Army is not correct. The Army has been being increased 
over a 2-year period, under the emergency authorities authorized 
by Congress. General Schoomaker has only been in for a short pe- 
riod of months and he has fashioned a plan, presented it, and it 
seems to me a perfectly proper approach for the Chief of Staff of 
the Army to be the one discussing the way the Army is going to 
be organized and arranged. I do not consider it strange or unusual. 

In terms of the exodus issue from the Army, we certainly hope 
not. Pete Pace, do you want to comment on the retention and re- 
cruiting in the Army? 

General Pace. Sir, I can, sir. It is a snapshot in time, and we 
all need to be attentive to how we use our folks and what the 
downstream effects are. But, currently, all our retention goals, all 
of our recruiting goals, are being met. In fact, those Army and 
Guard units that are notified of going overseas, they have had an 
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increase in those whose window was coming up for retention or get- 
ting out. They have increased that number by about 130 percent 
across the board. 

So the immediate snapshot is one of heroes — not victims — step- 
ping forward to support their country. But you are correct, Senator, 
we do need to keep an eye on it that we have them doing missions 
that are viable, missions that they should be conducting, that we 
treat them with respect, that they know ahead of time when they 
can be called up, that they know how long they are going to be 
called up for, and that they know when they are going to be de- 
mobilized — all things we need to do better. 

Senator McCain. We will see. I hope I am wrong. That is not 
what I am hearing from the people that actually are being deployed 
and are returning, including in my own State. 

But please answer the question about whether you intend to turn 
over the documents to this committee or not, particularly in light 
of actual criminal investigations that are going on. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The first thing I would say is that you have 
not received a definitive answer in a long period and for that, I re- 
gret that. The complexity of it, as I understand it, is that it is not 
a DOD issue in total. It is a matter of a longstanding practice of 
the DOD and other executive branch departments of not turning 
over internal documents that reflect advice and opinions of employ- 
ees as they advise senior decisionmakers. You are aware of this. E- 
mails are considered that type. 

With respect to the tanker issue, because of the concerns that a 
great many people have raised and the criminal investigation — the 
investigation, I should say, that you mentioned 

Senator McCain. You answered my question, Mr. Secretary. I 
would like your long answer to be made part of the record, okay? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Fair enough. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

There is a longstanding practice in the Department of not turning over internal 
documents that reflect the opinions of our employees as they advise senior decision- 
makers. Electronic mail, like any other document, is subject to this principle. Gen- 
erally, electronic mail messages that have been disclosed outside the executive 
branch or that do not reflect communications of Federal employees in advising on 
decisions will be turned over. Those internal electronic mail messages that do reflect 
advice to decisionmakers will not be turned over. It is important that officials of this 
Department receive open and candid advice and assessments from its employees. 
Turning over documents containing the frank opinions and candid advice of employ- 
ees at many levels in the Department could discourage them from providing the cru- 
cial communications that our officials need to make the important decisions they are 
charged to make. On the proposed tanker program, we have provided, in addition 
to documents, comprehensive explanations of this program in testimony, briefings, 
and interviews. We stand willing to provide briefings and interviews on this and 
other important issues as we have in the past. 

Senator McCain. Does it bother you when there are e-mails that 
have already been disclosed that say things, for example from Boe- 
ing, “Boeing doing good stuff, Rudy and Andy met with Bill Schnei- 
der, Bill Schneider very supportive, will work issue in OSD”? Un- 
derstand, Mr. Schneider is Chairman of the Defense Science Board 
(DSB), which will be, according to what you are about to tell me, 
reexamining the requirement. So you have the fox guarding the 
henhouse. 
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Does it bother you, “We have ghostwritten several op-eds, includ- 
ing former Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet (CINCPAC) Ar- 
chie Clemins, we will have one in Navy Times and maybe in Air 
Force Times, and get an early bird when published”? 

Does it bother you when the Secretary of the Air Force calls in 
the Boeing lobbyist — these are according to the e-mails that we got 
from Boeing and why we need your e-mails, Mr. Secretary — and 
says, “You have to put pressure on Mike Wynne.” He chastises the 
Boeing lobbyist for not putting pressure on Mike Wynne? 

Does it bother you when, even after you had put a pause on the 
Boeing tanker deal, that Mr. Sambur sends out an e-mail that says 
the “lease should be published today because all concerns concern- 
ing Ms. Druyun have been resolved”? 

Does it bother you when there are many members of the Defense 
Policy and Science Board who were lobbying DOD and Air Force 
officials to approve the lease of 100 Boeing 767s? Some of them are 
mentioned in the Boeing e-mails: Richard Perle, Bill Schneider, 
General Fogleman, Admiral Jeremiah, and Admiral Clemins. 

Does not all of this bother you, Mr. Secretary, that this incestu- 
ous relationship went on between Boeing, the United States Air 
Force, the Secretary of the Air Force in particular, and Mr. 
Sambur, and none of these people have been called to account for 
this kind of behavior? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator McCain, I personally and we the 
Department take seriously any and every allegation of wrongdoing. 

Senator McCain. These are facts, Mr. Secretary. These are facts 
on paper, of e-mails that were sent within the DOD and by Boeing. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. As you are well aware, there is a DOD In- 
spector General’s investigation of the entire aspect of this, and we 
are proceeding in an orderly and systematic way to try to come to 
the truth as to what took place. I assure you that if there has been 
wrongdoing, as there appears to have been, we will take appro- 
priate action. 

I would say one other thing. When I left the DOD in 1977, I 
made it a point not to be connected with anything related to the 
Defense Department that was for profit. I did it so that I could al- 
ways feel I could say whatever I wanted on a defense issue and not 
have someone do what you just did and suggest that, simply be- 
cause I was connected to a defense company, therefore what I 
said 

Senator McCain. I am not suggesting 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Just a minute. 

Senator McCain. I am not suggesting, Mr. Secretary. I am tell- 
ing you that Admiral Clemins, who is on your board, had 
ghostwritten by Boeing an article praising the tanker lease. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I understand what you said, and I say we 
are looking into those things. But I do not think that simply read- 
ing off all of those names of people who happen to serve the gov- 
ernment in a nonprofit way, on the Defense Science Board or the 
Defense Policy Board or some other advisory board of the DOD, 
that they are suddenly supposed to be in a cellophane package and 
not have any other thoughts or any other role in life. We under- 
stand — 
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Senator McCain. I am talking about their actions. I am talking 
about their actions, not their position, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, we are looking into it. If we find any 
wrongdoing, I can assure you we will take appropriate action, as 
we have in the past. 

Senator McCain. Well, the Senate Armed Services Committee 
has the responsibility of oversight of the activities of your Depart- 
ment, and I do not see how we are going to be informed as to ex- 
actly what happened unless we see the communications and what 
went on in this decisionmaking process. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. I listened to you in your response to Senator 
McCain and you acknowledged that your Department was tardy in 
the response to some of the material which can be forthcoming, be- 
cause, as the Senator said, this committee has oversight respon- 
sibilities, and we must continue to perform those and not just 
await IG reports and the like. 

I thank you. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The IG reports, well, I will not get into the 
details, but the reason for the delay is because it is not totally a 
DOD decision. It is a decision for the executive branch, and we 
have to coordinate with the White House and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Secretary, General Pace. Thank you for representing the service- 
men and speaking about their continued service to the country, 
which all of us are grateful for. 

Mr. Secretary, the U.S. Iraqi weapons inspector David Kay made 
it clear in recent days that his exhaustive postwar inspections 
leave little doubt that Saddam Hussein had no WMD at the time 
the war began. His conclusion is a devastating refutation of the 
Bush administration’s case for war in Iraq and seriously under- 
mines our credibility in the world. 

Until now, the administration has resisted the independent in- 
vestigation of the issue, but now it is proposing investigation by a 
committee handpicked by the administration, with findings to be 
made only after the 2004 election. The White House agenda is 
clear — to blame the failure, the administration’s case for war, on 
the Intelligence Community rather than the administration’s ma- 
nipulations and misrepresentations on the available intelligence. 

The debacle cannot all be blamed on the Intelligence Community. 
Key policymakers made crystal-clear the results they wanted from 
the Intelligence Community. Mr. Kay said, “We were all wrong.” 
He is wrong. Many in the Intelligence Community were right. 
There were clear warnings from the Intelligence Community. The 
dissents within the Intelligence Community to many of the posi- 
tions taken by the administration were not noted or glossed over. 

As Senator Levin pointed out, your own DIA in September 2002 
said: “There is no reliable information” — “no reliable information,” 
Mr. Secretary — “whether Iraq is producing, stockpiling, chemical 
weapons or where Iraq has or will establish its chemical warfare 
agent production facilities.” 
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The State Department Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
(INR) concluded: “The activities we have detected do not add up to 
a compelling case that Iraq is currently pursuing what INR would 
consider to be an integrated, comprehensive approach to acquire 
nuclear weapons. INR considers the available evidence inadequate 
to support such a judgment.” 

Department of Energy intelligence disagreed that the famous 
tubes were a nuclear weapons program. The INR also concluded 
that the tubes were not intended for use in Iraq’s nuclear weapons. 

Greg Thielmann, a retired career State Department official who 
had served as Director of the Office of Strategic Proliferation and 
Military Affairs at the INR, said it all last July: “Some of the fault 
lies with the performance of the Intelligence Community. Most of 
it lies with the way senior officials misused the information they 
were provided.” He said: “They surveyed the data, picked out what 
they liked. The whole thing was bizarre. The Secretary of Defense 
had this huge Defense Intelligence Agency and he went around it.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Karen Kwiatkowski, a recently retired Air 
Force intelligence officer who served in the Pentagon during the 
buildup to the war, said: “It was not intelligence; it was propa- 
ganda. They take a little bit of intelligence, cherry-pick it, make it 
sound much more exciting, usually by taking it out of context, usu- 
ally by juxtaposition of two pieces of information that do not belong 
together.” 

We have seen in the examples that were mentioned this morn- 
ing, for example just on the issues of stockpiling on chemical weap- 
ons, as mentioned by Senator Levin, in 2002 DIA said no reliable 
information on whether producing and stockpiling. You said in 
2002 before this committee, “We do know that.” “We do know that.” 
I understand the Intelligence Community never says “We know.” 
But you said in September, “We do know that.” 

In October the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) said we 
have 100 metric tons, 500 metric tons of chemical weapons. We 
found that out in the last year. Secretary Powell says in February, 
“That is a conservative estimate.” The stockpile of 100 tons to 500 
tons — “That is a conservative estimate.” 

Then you say in March 2003, “We know where they are.” “We 
know where they are.” That is an extraordinary leap, and that ex- 
traordinary leap was wrong. 

Do you not think that that independent commission ought to be 
really reflective of men and women that can look hard and fast, at 
not just what the intelligence was, but how it was manipulated, 
and interrogate career individuals in the Intelligence Community 
that believe that to be the case? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator Kennedy, you might not have been 
here for my opening statement on the intelligence piece, but there 
was not a single thing in there that blamed the Intelligence Com- 
munity or put any cast on it even slightly like you suggested. 

Second, I never have gone around the Intelligence Community. 
The Intelligence Community does not always agree. You have hun- 
dreds of people, and they have footnotes and they have different 
opinions. You develop a consensus. I have stuck with the consen- 
sus — 
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Senator Kennedy. Are we not entitled to hear what the dissent 
was as well? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Absolutely. 

Senator Kennedy. Did we ever? Was that provided 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Absolutely. 

Senator Kennedy. Will you provide where these dissent positions 
were provided us prior to the time that we voted? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am not in the Intelligence Community. I 
do not deal with the Intelligence Community committees in Con- 
gress. I am saying that within the executive branch, when intel- 
ligence is circulated it includes footnotes, it includes differing opin- 
ions, as it always has for the last 30 years to my certain knowl- 
edge. 

Next, you have twice or thrice mentioned manipulation. I have 
not heard of it. I have not seen any of it, except in the comments 
you have made. 

Third, I am told by Dr. Cambone sitting behind me that the doc- 
ument you read from and possibly the same document that Senator 
Levin read from also has a paragraph in it that says the following: 
“Although we lack any direct information, Iraq probably possesses 
chemical warfare agent in chemical munitions, possibly including 
artillery rockets, artillery shells, aerial bombs and ballistic missile 
warheads. Baghdad also probably possesses bulk chemical stock- 
piles primarily containing precursors, but that also could consist of 
some mustard agent and stabilized VX.” That is in the same docu- 
ment, I am told. 

Last 

Senator Kennedy. You said “probable” and “possible,” “probable” 
and “possible” rather than “we know.” It is a big difference. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am coming to “we know.” 

I could be wrong. I am asked a lot of questions. I use a lot of 
words, and I am sure from time to time I say something that in 
retrospect I wish I had not. However, I remember the moment I 
said “we know” something, and it was this: The forces had gone in, 
out of Kuwait into Iraq, and they were moving up and they had 
gotten in a day or two possibly, and they were a long way from 
Baghdad. 

As everyone on this committee will remember, the suspect sites, 
which is what they generally call them, for WMD that the Intel- 
ligence Community produced, the suspect sites tended to be north. 
They tended to be in the Baghdad and north area. Our troops were 
a long way from even Baghdad. I was asked, “Where are the 
WMD?” I think I said: “We know where they are. They are up 
north; they are not down here.” I was referring to the suspect sites. 

You are quite right. Shorthand “we know where they are” prob- 
ably turned out not to be exactly what one would have preferred 
in retrospect. 

But let me say one other thing. General Pace, would you please 
describe what the United States Armed Forces did every day by 
putting on chemical gear? They believed, we believed, everyone be- 
lieved, they had chemical weapons. These people did not get into 
these 

General Pace. Yes, sir. What we did, sir, was, as you would ex- 
pect, prepare for the potential capabilities of the enemy. Even if 
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you disregard all of the intelligence that was current at that time, 
if you simply looked at the fact that he had used chemicals against 
his own people, had used chemicals against Iran, it was prudent 
for military planners to believe that he might use chemicals 
against us when we attacked. 

So as we went across the line of departure, as we crossed from 
Kuwait into Iraq, all of our troops were in mission protective chem- 
ical gear, and they stayed in that, either just the suits themselves, 
sometimes the boots and the gloves, and on occasion the mask as 
well, as the tactical intelligence changed. They put that gear on 
and stayed in that well past the line at which we thought, which 
was about 60 miles south of Baghdad — well north of that line, they 
stayed in chemical protective gear. 

It was reinforced by discoveries on the battlefield, like 3,000 
brand new sets of chemical protective suits and atropine injectors 
that were found on the Iraqi side when they uncovered them in a 
school. Those kinds of discoveries led us to believe that if the Iraqis 
themselves had that kind of equipment and we knew we did not 
have chemical weapons, that they were preparing to use it. 

That is the kind of environment inside of which we wore the 
chemical protective gear. It was not only for the troops who were 
on the ground, but everyone in theater. The Navy guys at sea, the 
Air Force folks where they were, all had the chemical equipment 
right there with them and practiced daily getting into it in case 
they were attacked. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I just say that in your September 19, 2002, testimony to the com- 
mittee you said five times that Iraq has or we know they have 
WMD. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am not going to go back and quote the 
comments from the previous administration and President Clinton 
and Vice President Gore and Secretary Cohen and all of that the 
way you have. I can just say that the stream of intelligence over 
a period of a long time in both administrations led the same people 
in similar jobs to the same conclusions. 

Chairman Warner. Mr. Secretary, that is an important point. 
You must recognize, we are slightly handicapped, that our offices 
are locked. We cannot get to a lot of the information we had in- 
tended to bring with us this morning. I will see that our record will 
remain open for an indefinite period of time until our offices are 
once again opened and material is available to members to put in 
the record and ask such further questions as may be appropriate. 

But you are quite correct on that, Mr. Secretary, and there is a 
continuity between the manner in which these facts were brought 
to the attention of the American public by the succession of the 
Clinton and the Bush administrations. I think in time we will get 
the answers to it. 

But I would like to note one thing. In the mystery of where these 
weapons may be, perhaps it will be solved, but we should thank 
God that they were not there to be used against our troops, bottom 
line. 

Yes, Senator. 
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Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make it clear that 
the record will be kept open and not just for whatever submission 
you referred to, but for other submissions and for additional ques- 
tions, given the short period of time that we have to question the 
Secretary. 

I wonder, just how long would that record be kept open? A couple 
of days? 

Chairman Warner. You and I will consult. We have to know 
when our offices are opened, and that is an undetermined period 
of time. 

We will now proceed to Senator Roberts. 

Senator Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kennedy has indicated that we need somebody to take 
a hard look at the intelligence that is hard and fast. Senator Ken- 
nedy, if I could have your attention. 

Senator Kennedy. Excuse me. 

Senator Roberts. I am hard; I am fast; I am from Dodge City; 
and I am chairman of the Select Committee on Intelligence. We 
have under Senate Resolution 400 marching orders to investigate 
or to make an inquiry in regards to the timeliness and the credibil- 
ity of the prewar intelligence in reference to WMD and any terror- 
ist activity, the atrocities that were committed in Iraq, which are 
obvious, and also regional stability. 

I want people to know that in this committee, with this hard and 
fast and tough chairman from Dodge City, we have had a 7-month, 
24-7, 10 staff members, work just tremendous overtime effort. We 
have a working draft over 300 pages long that will be presented to 
the members of the Intelligence Committee as of tomorrow. 

We have interviewed over 200 analysts, including critics, includ- 
ing people mentioned by Senator Kennedy. I must say that, after 
repeated interviews by our staff, to date we still have yet to find 
any coercion or intimidation on the part of any analyst to change 
their analytical product. It is the most comprehensive inquiry in in- 
telligence in at least a decade. 

After this Thursday, we will meet again after a week, after mem- 
bers of the Intelligence Committee are able to digest and educate 
themselves to what is in this report. We hope to agree on a report. 
That may be a little tough, but we are going to get that job done. 
We will be making some recommendations, as opposed to simply 
pointing fingers of blame. 

We will redact the classified material. We will work with the 
Agency to get that done. We will have deadlines. We will make a 
public report. I hope we can do it in March. 

If there are any egregious policy decisions that we find in this 
report, we will look into it. Under Secretary Feith will again ap- 
pear before the Intelligence Committee, along with his subordi- 
nates. CIA Director Tenet will also appear, and I cannot emphasize 
enough how aggressive, how strongly I feel that we will let the 
chips simply fall where they may. 

Over the course of the inquiry that we hope to complete soon in 
the Intelligence Committee, we have found a large and consistent 
body of analysis, as you have indicated, Mr. Secretary, over 10 
years in regards to Saddam Hussein in reference to his WMD capa- 
bility. This intelligence was used, the famous word “used,” by the 
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executive, by President Clinton, by President Bush, and also by 
those of us in Congress. It was used on the no-fly zones, on the 
sanctions, on the targeted bombing attacks, and, finally, in regards 
to military action. 

I would just like to quote the President when he indicated that 
“We simply cannot allow our adversaries to build arsenals of nu- 
clear, chemical, and biological weapons and missiles to deliver 
them. There is no more clear example of this threat than Saddam 
Hussein. The UNSCOM inspectors believe that Iraq still has stock- 
piles of chemical and biological munitions, a small force of Scud- 
type missiles, and the capacity to restart quickly its production pro- 
gram and build many more weapons. Let me be clear: A military 
operation cannot destroy all the weapons of mass destruction, but 
it can and will leave him significantly worse off than he is now in 
terms of the ability to threaten the world with these weapons or 
to attack his neighbors. He will know that the international com- 
munity continues to have the will to act when he threatens again.” 

That statement was made by President Clinton, and I am not 
trying to point out President Clinton or President Bush. The key 
question is, did you find this intelligence to be true and consistent 
prior to the military action? I think your answer is going to be 
“yes.” I think that is going to be stressed all the way through this 
hearing and your answer. So I will leave that to you to answer that 
question, after I have answered it for you. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I agree. It has become developed and ad- 
justed as one goes along, but the threads have been consistent. 

Senator Roberts. All right. Now, as everybody knows, there has 
been a global Intelligence Community failure, on the other hand, 
in regard to whether or not they had WMD stockpiles and a chal- 
lenge really to recommend systemic reform. You have gone over 
some action steps that the military is taking. If I can find my list, 
you said the DCI is having a review with the Kerr report. The DIA 
is conducting their review. All the Services are conducting their re- 
views. You are working with the 9/11 Commission. 

We have the House Intelligence Committee investigation, the 
Senate Intelligence Committee investigation, and now this outside 
Warren Commission type of investigation. There are at least six or 
seven panels now doing investigation on the systemic reform that 
must take place because of the mistake in regard to the stockpiles. 
I hope the hell there is somebody left down at the CIA to actually 
conduct the global war on terrorism, with all of these activities. 

But I guess my question to you is, we will have Mr. Tenet up 
again. We will have Secretary Feith up again. We will get our work 
done. I trust that you are committed to really trying to find out 
how we can do this better because, as the Senator has indicated — 
I am talking about Senator Kennedy now — many strong statements 
were made. I believed that we would find the WMD. Dr. Kay be- 
lieved that. Dr. Duelfer even still believes that. Still there was a 
failure in regard to intelligence. 

Would you have any comment? 

Secretary RUMSEELD. Well, Dr. Kay is probably correct when he 
said that we are not completed; we are 85 percent down the road, 
and there is more to be looked at. We will know ground truth be- 
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fore it is over, and the ISG and Dr. Duelfer have a big task to fin- 
ish it up. 

I agree completely; the country, the President of the United 
States, is determined to get to the bottom of this question. Your 
committee is determined; Congress is determined; and I am sure 
we will as a country get the answers as to what took place. I per- 
sonally believe that the independent commission that the President 
has proposed is a good thing to do. I agree with you that there are 
a great many people looking at this, but it is a big subject. It is 
an important subject. 

As we go into the 21st century and look at the challenges and 
threats we face, we have to have a high degree of confidence that 
we understand them and we understand what we know about them 
and what we do not know about them. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Roberts. 

Senator Roberts. As we say as individual Senators, I know my 
time has expired, but I do want to quote Dr. Kay in regards to: The 
world is far safer with the disappearance and removal of Saddam 
Hussein. When we have the complete record, you are going to dis- 
cover that after 1998 it became a regime that was totally corrupt. 
Individuals were out for their own protection. In a world where we 
know others were seeking the WMD, the likelihood at some point 
in the future of a seller and a buyer meeting up would have made 
that a far more dangerous country than even we anticipated with 
what may turn out to be not fully accurate estimating. 

I thank the chairman for his leniency. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

I do not think I am the only one who is alarmed at the signifi- 
cant costs associated with Afghanistan and Iraq that are not in- 
cluded in this budget, and alarmed that these off-book transactions 
are potentially dangerous and misleading. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Pardon me, I am having trouble. What was 
misleading? 

Senator Reed. Well, I think there is a number of costs that we 
assume 

Secretary Rumsfeld. A number of what? 

Senator Reed. Costs. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Costs? 

Senator Reed. Costs associated with Iraq and Afghanistan: the 
ongoing commitment of over 100,000 troops, the recapitalization of 
equipment, the bonuses that we will have to use to maintain troop 
strength. All these costs do not seem to be properly included within 
the budget going forward. There seems to be a prospective reliance 
upon a supplemental sometime down the road. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, Senator 

Senator Reed. May I complete? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Sure. 

Senator Reed. It seems that the operative logic here is that if it 
cannot be properly or accurately estimated, then it is assumed to 
be zero or it is excluded from the budget. In fact, what I find 
alarming is that seemed to be the logic that applied to post-combat 
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operations in Iraq last year, when many people on this committee 
asked for estimates about the cost of ongoing operations, the costs 
of occupation, and we were told essentially, “Well, we cannot esti- 
mate them, so we will not include them in our specific budget re- 
quest.” 

That led to a $79 billion — a huge supplemental last year. I feel 
we could be on the same track. 

I just want your view, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, Senator, I am confused by your com- 
ment. Last year we came before Congress and had a plug number 
to propose — or 2 years ago, I guess it was — for Afghanistan. We 
were told by Congress: “Do not do that. Supplementals are for war- 
time operations; we will not consider any proposals for the wartime 
operation in Afghanistan or Iraq.” 

The reason the budget is cast the way it is cast is because Con- 
gress insisted that it be cast the way it is currently cast. 

Senator Reed. Well, Mr. Secretary, I do not believe I insisted on 
that; did I? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You are a Member of Congress. 

Senator Reed. I know, but I am not going to accept an argument 
saying that we forced you to disregard costs, not to include proper 
estimates, not to include in your proposal to Congress what you 
think you need. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, we were zeroed out. We proposed 
it, and it was zeroed out. We were told, “Do not do it this way.” 

Senator Reed. Do you think that is the right approach, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No. Obviously, we wanted 

Senator Reed. Then why do you not propose a budget that re- 
flects accurately all the costs that you anticipate over the next year 
for Afghanistan and Iraq? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The decision was made, after Congress re- 
jected that approach, that the executive branch would try to use 
supplementals for the purpose of wartime operations, but not for 
various things that just were not included in the budget. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, as I recall the debate about the $10 
billion, it was not the fact that we were telling you do not put the 
money in. We wanted to know what you were going to spend it for. 
You wanted $10 billion unconditional, to be spent anyway you 
wanted. That is a usurpation of our responsibility to appropriate 
money for specific items. 

You have the obligation to come before us with a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost and what you propose to do in the way of covering 
those costs. I cannot understand how you can argue that we are 
forcing you to disregard costs. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I did not suggest that at all. That was your 
statement, not mine. Senator. What we are doing is we will come 
before Congress with the proposal for what should be spent in a 
supplemental. There will be the details; there will be the justifica- 
tion, just as there would have been in the budget. 

Senator Reed. Why can you not include those costs today in your 
budget, so that we can make appropriate decisions about offsets, 
about priorities? This is to me extraordinarily ineffective and mis- 
leading budgeting, and it is not because Congress has ordered you. 
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I would suspect that the law requires you to send up a budget here 
that covers all your anticipated costs. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, Senator, if you go back over the years 
you will find that every war has been funded by supplementals. 
That is what has been done throughout my adult lifetime. I do not 
know a single situation where there has been a war that has been 
funded by a budget 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Rumsfeld. — that is developed a year and a half before 
and then submitted to Congress for a war that is ongoing. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, we both understand that 
supplementals are used to cover unanticipated costs that arise 
after the budget documents are presented and because of other ex- 
igencies that take place. You know fully well, as we all do, that we 
will be committing over 100,000 troops to Iraq, other troops to Af- 
ghanistan. These troops have costs. Their costs are numerous, myr- 
iad costs. Yet you are telling us now that, because we have told you 
you have to operate with a supplemental, you are not putting those 
costs in the budget? 

Chairman Warner. Senator, your time is up. 

I would like to observe that the Appropriations Committee has 
a lot to do with the supplementals and the policy governing those 
supplementals. I believe if you will consult with Senator Inouye 
and Senator Stevens that this is their domain and they made that 
decision. If I am incorrect, Mr. Secretary 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary basically said that 
he has not included all the costs that he anticipates this year for 
operations in Afghanistan and Iraq in this budget, and, therefore, 
we are not getting a full picture in the budget of the anticipated, 
the known, the most likely military operations of this Government 
for the next year. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I would phrase it quite close to that, but 
not exactly — that it is not possible to predict costs a year in ad- 
vance in a war. Wars are uncertain things. It is possible to say, you 
are correct. Senator, that the funds for the ongoing conflict in the 
global war on terror and Afghanistan and Iraq are not in the budg- 
et. That was specified in the budget when it was presented. That 
is the pattern that has developed during the 3 years I have been 
back in this post, as I understand it, as a result of an interaction 
between the executive and the legislative branches at a level far 
above me. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary and General Pace, let me make sure that we re- 
mind you, as you do every opportunity you have and every oppor- 
tunity we have, to convey to our men and women in uniform how 
much we appreciate the great job they are doing. As we go through 
this budget process, we want to make sure that we pass a budget 
that is reflective of the great work that they are doing and the 
great appreciation that all Americans have for that terrific work 
that all of our men and women are doing. 

I want to talk about a couple of specific issues, Mr. Secretary, 
relative to the budget. The two issues are first of all tactical air 
(TACAIR) and second air mobility. I know this is probably General 
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Myers’ specialty, but again you and I have talked about each of 
these in enough detail that I know you are prepared on this. 

First of all with respect to TACAIR, we have been talking about 
this train wreck that may be forthcoming down the road relative 
to Joint Strike Fighter, F/A-18, F-15, and the F-22. I note with 
very much approval that you have 24 F-22s funded in this author- 
ization proposal. Last year during the Senate deliberations on the 
budget we had an issue relative to the F-22 and we worked 
through it. I am assuming because of your proposal that you are 
satisfied that procurement of F-22 is on time, on schedule, and 
continues to be on budget. 

Second, with respect to the TACAIR issue, I note that we are 
having some problems with the Joint Strike Fighter. It is the same 
kind of problems we always have with every aircraft — I do not care 
what it is. We experienced it with the F-22, and our critics were 
quick to jump on us with respect to the F-22. But I want to make 
sure that you are satisfied that this weight issue on the Joint 
Strike Fighter is not something that is going to delay that, that 
both of these programs are on schedule, and that this train wreck 
that we have all feared may he forthcoming is going to he able to 
be avoided. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, I certainly hope you are right. The F- 
22 has a cost cap on it. It had some troubles with the software, and 
the costs have gone up. The Joint Strike Fighter has a weight prob- 
lem, and that is being worked on. As you properly indicate, that 
is not unusual in programs of this type. It is in its very early 
stages. 

If one talks to the experts in the Air Force, they seem reasonably 
confident that they have noted the problems, have addressed them, 
and have people proceeding on them in an orderly way. 

Do you want to add anything to that, Dov? 

Dr. Zakheim. Yes. Senator, as you well know, this is not a prob- 
lem that is unique to the United States. This is an issue that al- 
ways arises when you go from computer-aided design to actual en- 
gineering. It affects every country that builds an airplane. 

The decision that was taken, which was very prudent, was to 
deal with the issue now and to have cost control and essentially to 
get our arms around the problem now instead of taking some sys- 
tems out and then having to reintegrate them later on at a much 
higher cost to the taxpayer. Of course, the Joint Strike Fighter is 
an international program and all our partners have agreed to this 
approach. 

Senator Chambliss. I am taking the response from both of you 
that you are very comfortable with the schedule of both of those 
programs at this point? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am never comfortable. They are always 
complicated; they are always difficult; they always seem to take a 
little longer than you wish; and they always seem to cost a little 
more than you would hope. But the folks that are working on them 
believe they have their arms around the problems, and they are 
working on them hard. 

Senator Chambliss. Mr. Chairman, I note my time has expired. 

Senator Sessions [presiding]. I believe Senator Warner asked 
that Senator Akaka be recognized. Senator Akaka, you are next. 
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Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to begin by permitting Senator Levin 30 seconds. 

Senator Levin. Thank you very much, Senator Akaka. 

The issue of whether or not an intelligence investigation by an 
outside commission should be a truly outside commission or one 
just appointed by the President we can save for another place. If 
it is going to be independent, it has to be independent of the Presi- 
dent, and that means Congress has to be involved in the selection 
of that commission and the rules. That is number one. 

Another issue, which we are not going to resolve here, is we be- 
lieve on the Democratic side that the Intelligence Committee 
should look at the use of intelligence by the policymakers, not just 
at the production and creation by the Intelligence Committee. That 
is another issue for another place and another day. 

I want to put in the record something relative to the alleged con- 
tinuity of intelligence between the Clinton administration and the 
Bush administration. I am going to put in the record three tables 
that were produced by the Carnegie Endowment. Table 3 compares 
pre-2002 intelligence assessments with October NIE assessment in 
2002. So I am going to go down the list and put these tables in the 
record comparing pre-October intelligence with post-October 2002 
intelligence. 

“Iraq reconstituted its nuclear program after 1998”: pre- 
2002, probably not; October 2002, yes. 

“Iraq attempted to enrich uranium for use in nuclear 
weapons”: pre-2002, maybe; October 2002, yes. 

“Iraq attempted to purchase uranium from abroad”: pre- 
2002, no; October 2002 NIE assessment, yes. 

Now, on the chemical weapons programs: “Iraq had large stock- 
piles of chemical weapons:” pre-2002, maybe; October 2002 NIE, 
yes. 

“Iraq had covert chemical weapon production facilities”: 
before 2002, not sure; October 2002, yes. 

On and on, the significant differences in the intelligence between 
before and after October 2002, laid out in this Carnegie Endow- 
ment study. I would ask that these be made part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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TABU 4. SUMMARY OF IRAQ'S CHEMICAL WEAPON PROGRAM 
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TABLE S. SUMMAirv OF IRAQ'S WOLOCICAL WEAPON PROGRAM 
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Chairman Warner. Without objection. The Secretary should be 
given the opportunity to put in the record a rebuttal. 

Senator Levin. That was on Senator Akaka’s time, so I appre- 
ciate it 

Chairman Warner. I understand that. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I would be happy to. I will say this; George 
Tenet was the DCI in the last administration and this administra- 
tion, and he has indicated repeatedly that there are, as I said, 
threads of the intelligence that are consistent and provide continu- 
ity over a sustained period of time. He is the DCI. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Defense Authorization Request for FY 2005 and the Future Years Defense Program 

Background: Rebuttal to three charts taken from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace Report: WMD in Iraq, Evidence and Implications inserted into 
the hearing record. Specifically: 

Table 3: Summary of Iraq’s Nuclear Weapon Program 
Table 4: Summary of Iraq’s Chemical Weapon Program 
Table 5: Summary of Iraq’s Biological W eapon Program 

Insert: On page 14 of the report, the authors state: 

.Mthough the complete stors’ cannot yet be told, a massive amount of information is 
available ffora declassified U..S. intelligence. ..This study sorts through this mass of 
material, disentangles many of its complexities, and lays out a much clearer if still 
incomplete, picture of what was known, imcertain, and unknown at each stage. From this 
we offer partial answers to tlrese questioirs and point to issues that need fuller attention 
by bodies with access to the full classified record and to others that need further analysis 
and public debate. (F.mphasis added) 

By the authors’ own admission this report is incomplete due to the exclusion of all 
classified U.S. intelligence, 'fhis exclusion limits the thoroughness of their report and 
impacts the validity of many of their assessments. The October 2002 NIE Assessment of 
the Iraqi WMD Programs tvas the result of the hard work and dedication of all branches 
of the Intelligence Community working together to provide their best judgment of the 
situation. As true professionals, tliey operated with due diligence and care throughout the 
process. 


Senator Levin. Thank you, Senator Akaka. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cornyn. 

Senator Levin. No, no. Senator Akaka still has the rest of his 
time. 

Senator Akaka. General Pace, various lessons learned reports 
have highlighted the problems associated with theater logistics 
during Operation Iraqi Freedom. My understanding of the problem 
is that there were two major drivers: first, shipments. Shipments 
were not well-configured for in-theater distribution when they left 
the United States, which shifted a major burden onto the deployed 
units there. Second, this problem was exacerbated by the lack of 
timely deployment of distribution units and equipment. 

My first question to you is, what is your assessment of these 
problems. Has DOD taken steps to ensure that these problems will 
not arise again as new units are deployed into Iraq? 

General Pace. Thank you. Senator. As I think you know. Sen- 
ator, we had, as part of our prewar workup with the team that was 
going to be leading it in Central Command, folks who were focused 
on lessons learned. They went down to Tampa. They worked with 
the leadership in Tampa. They went with the forces overseas and 
they have worked with the forces since they have come back to col- 
lect just the kind of data you are talking about. 

When we looked at deploying the force, we knew that we did not 
need to repeat what we did last time, to move so much gear to the- 
ater. Literally last time, I am told, although I do not know the 
exact figures, about 90 percent of the logistics that were taken to 
the theater and Operations Desert Shield-Desert Storm had to be 
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put back aboard ships and brought home. We wanted to avoid that 
problem. 

We wanted to make sure that we had the tooth forward and the 
tail sufficient, but coming up behind to support. In the process of 
doing that, the number of ships that were available, the numbers 
of planes that were available, were allocated by the Transportation 
Command commander in support of the troops on the ground. 

In doing so, there were certainly lessons about how to load ships 
and the kinds of things that, had they been there a little sooner, 
would have helped. But we have absorbed those lessons and we are 
taking those and redesigning our logistics system to make a joint 
logistics system. What we were able to do in this last one was co- 
ordinate and de-conflict each Service’s logistics push forward. What 
we need, as we had with the joint fighting force, we need a joint 
logistics system that allows us to better coordinate and get the 
right gear to the battle at the right time. 

Were there problems? Certainly, sir. We have identified the prob- 
lems and we are working on them. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. General. 

Senator Cornyn. 

Senator Cornyn. Mr. Secretary, the London Financial Times re- 
ports February 4, 2004, that the “U.S. is preparing to cut its troop 
levels in Europe by up to a third.” 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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London Financial Times 
February 4, 2004 

Pentagon Preparing To Slash Number Of US Troops In Europe 
By A Third 

By Judy Dempsey 

The LfS is preparing to cut its troop levels in Europe by up to a third, diplomats said yesterday. The 
reduction would be one of the biggest redeployments since the second world war. 

Contrary to some earlier expectations, Washington does not now intend to open large, permanent bases 
in eastern Europe - allaying fears in some western European capitals that the Pentagon was planning to 
punish "Old Europe" for its opposition to the war against Iraq. 

"If anything, the troops taken out of (western) Europe will be sent home," said a Nato diplomat. 

"From there, they will be sent on exercises or training missions to small bases established on a 
temporary basis in Poland, Romania or Bulgaria. The old days of the giant US barracks with the shops, 
the schools and ice-cream parlours are over." 

Romania and Bulgaria will be particularly disappointed that the US will not make bigger redeployments 
in their countries, although east European diplomats played down their concerns. 

The Pentagon said no final decision had been taken on troop reduction levels. 

The US has 1 19,000 troops in Europe, 80,0(X) of whom are stationed in Germany. Washington had more 
than 300,000 troops plus dependants in western Europe at the height of the cold war. 

Russia has warned against moves by Nato or the US to shift forces eastwards. Colin Powell, US 
secretary of state, told Vladimir Putin, Russia's president, last week that Washington had no intention of 
encircling Russia. 

"We are not looking to move bases, of the kind we used to have during the cold war, closer to Russia 
just to put a base closer to Russia," Mr Powell said in Moscow. "What we're interested in are, perhaps, 
forward operating locations that we could train at temporarily, or we can have access agreements at 
particular airfields that make it easier for us to deploy to particular areas of potential crisis. That's what 
this is about." 

Diplomats said the Pentagon was aiming to create flexible, small units that could be moved quickly to 
temporary bases. General Jim Jones, the US commander in Europe and Nato's military chief, wants to 
create these structures for Nato as well. 

The US is not preparing to cut the number of troops in Europe in one big sweep. The redeployment 
could take a couple of years. 

"Much is at stake," said a German diplomat. "Entire vill^es have built their future around the bases, 
particularly in Germany. You just can’t destroy those 60-year-old relationships." 


My question is, with the ongoing Global Defense Posture Review 
and the likely decision to bring home troops from overseas bases, 
whatever that number may be — and perhaps you could comment on 
that — not to mention the decision to temporarily increase Army end 
strength levels, how will these be factored into the BRAG process? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The BRAG process is just getting under 
way, and, of course, one would hope that the answer to your ques- 
tion would be that the BRAG Gommission would do it skillfully. 
But at the moment we do not have a good solid number as to the 
number of forces that would be coming out of Europe, although 
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there certainly will be forces coming out of Europe and also some 
out of Asia as well as elsewhere. 

The BRAG process task will be to look at that and see that, if 
the theory is right that there is something like 20 percent base ca- 
pacity, facility capacity, excess at the present time. If that is true 
and then one brings forces home from overseas, one would think 
that the excess capacity here at home would be somewhat less than 
that and the BRAG Gommission would have to take those things 
into account. 

Senator Gornyn. My next question has to do with the fiscal year 
2003 creation of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Homeland 
Defense, the purpose of which was to better coordinate and provide 
policy oversight for DOD homeland defense activities. Gould you 
please explain how you see DOD’s role in homeland defense evolv- 
ing and how that will be factored into the BRAG process as well? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, I do not know that it will have a rela- 
tionship with the BRAG process. The forces we have, of course, 
around the world are available for homeland defense. The ones that 
are here are closest. The ones that are elsewhere are available. The 
principal responsibility for homeland defense, as we know, is the 
first responders, depending on the nature of the problem. 

But very quickly the DOD gets engaged. For example, at the 
Olympics last year in Salt Lake Gity we had a lot of forces there. 
In fact, we had a lot more forces there than we did in Afghanistan 
at that time. When there is a difficulty like at the Senate Office 
Building today, we have a chem-bio unit that is coming up to assist 
in that. 

But the Assistant Secretary for Homeland Defense task is to 
keep us in the Department sensitive to the responsibilities of the 
Department with respect to supporting the first responders here in 
the United States and to working closely with the Homeland Secu- 
rity Department and in the interagency process to see that there 
are the kinds of exercises and testing of systems to see that we are 
prepared and able to respond and coordinate properly with the peo- 
ple who have the principal responsibility. 

Senator Gornyn. Well, I know, for example, in my State the mili- 
tary bases frequently have memoranda of understanding with local 
communities so that if there is an emergency of some nature on 
base that the fire department, the first responders, off base can 
augment the resources available on base and vice versa. That is the 
thrust of my question. 

But to that extent, do you deem that relevant to the process? I 
mean, is that going to be factored in somehow or another? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, certainly the statute lists a whole se- 
ries of things that need to be taken into consideration, and I would 
think that those kinds of considerations would be included. 

Senator Gornyn. Thank you. 

Ghairman Warner. In the instance of the last question and 
other questions, you might amplify for the record your responses, 
so that we can move along here expeditiously. I thank the wit- 
nesses and the questioners. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Homeland defense mission requirements will be factored into the military value 
evaluation of DOD’s installations within the Base Realignment and Closure process 
2005 analytical effort. 

The criterion to he used in the Base Realignment and Closure process is as follows 
(as published in the Federal Register on February 12, 004): 

Military Value 

1. The current and future mission capabilities and the impact on operational read- 
iness of the Department of Defense’s total force, including the impact on joint 
warfighting, training, and readiness. 

2. The availability and condition of land, facilities and associated airspace (includ- 
ing training areas suitable for maneuver by ground, naval, or air forces throughout 
a diversity of climate and terrain areas and staging areas for the use of the Armed 
Forces in homeland defense missions) at both existing and potential receiving loca- 
tions. 

3. The ability to accommodate contingency, mohilization, surge, and future total 
force requirements at both existing and potential receiving locations to support oper- 
ations and training. 

4. The cost of operations and the manpower implications. 

Other Considerations 

5. The extent and timing of potential costs and savings, including the number of 
years, beginning with the date of completion of the closure or realignment, for the 
savings to exceed the costs. 

6. The economic impact on existing communities in the vicinity of military instal- 
lations. 

7. The ability of both the existing and potential receiving communities’ infrastruc- 
ture to support forces, missions, and personnel. 

8. The environmental impact, including the impact of costs related to potential en- 
vironmental restoration, waste management, and environmental compliance activi- 
ties. 

Homeland defense mission requirements will be factored into the military value 
evaluation of DOD’s installations within the BRAG 2005 analytical effort. 

The security of our Nation, whether expressed as homeland defense, domestic pre- 
paredness, or the global war on terrorism, is the primary DOD mission. Both the 
Base Realignment and Closure legislation and DOD’s implementation of it ensures 
that homeland defense and security are considered in the BRAG process. Specifi- 
cally, criterion two requires DOD components to consider “the availability and con- 
dition of land, facilities, and associated airspace ... as staging areas for the use 
of the Armed Forces in homeland defense missions.” Additionally, as a mission of 
DOD, all of these issues (homeland defense, domestic preparedness, and the global 
war on terrorism) are captured by the requirements of criteria one and three. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, General, it is a pleasure to be able to recognize 
the men and women in the military and the wonderful job that 
they do. It is also a sobering experience for my colleagues and I to 
call the parents, the spouses of those who have been lost in Iraq 
or anywhere around the world. 

My question today is going to be a basic question. General Pace, 
last November I asked Acting Secretary of the Army Les Brownlee 
when every soldier in Iraq would be equipped with the most ad- 
vanced body armor. I asked this question after a constituent called 
my office to complain that his son was conducting house to house 
searches in Iraq and still wearing kevlar. Secretary Brownlee said 
that all troops in Iraq would have the advanced body armor by De- 
cember. 

My question, of course, is, do you know if this is now the case? 

General Page. Sir, it is the case. In fact, it was January, last 
month, that 100 percent of DOD military and civilians in Iraq had 
been issued to them individually the advanced body armor. As we 
rotate the force, before they go into Iraq the new troops will have 
issued to them the new body armor. Thanks to the funding of Con- 
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gress, we have been able to take the initial capacity of industry — 
when this war began, it was still in the technology environment. 
We were able to take that 1,600 set per month capacity, and we 
have built it up now, thanks to your funding, to 25,000 sets per 
month. We have met the objective and we will be able to ensure 
that everyone continues to have it as they enter the country. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I now hear that the 1057th Transportation 
Company, part of the 37th Theater Supply Command, is not outfit- 
ted with advanced body armor. They have some newer vests, but 
not the insert of the body armor. Their mission, as you may know, 
is the transportation of supplies and personnel into southern Iraq, 
which then also takes them into harm’s way on a very regular 
basis. 

Do you know whether they have or can you look into that if you 
do not know whether they have it by now? 

General Pace. Sir, I will find out specifically whether or not 
every soldier in that unit currently has that. I can tell you for a 
fact that there are sufficient sets in Kuwait and in Iraq to have 
every single service member and DOD civilian with their own per- 
sonal set. It is the plan as they rotate to ensure that each gets a 
set before they go in. But I will find out on that unit. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. I know that all of you are com- 
mitted to the best protection for our men and women in uniform. 
You can appreciate the fact that when a call comes in from a par- 
ent concerned about the safety of his son or daughter, that is a 
matter of critical interest, as well it should be. I will communicate 
that information back to that very concerned parent. 

General Pace. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. That is a very impor- 
tant series of questions. 

Senator Ben Nelson. And my time is up. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Collins 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Chairman, could I just make a quick 
comment? 

Chairman Warner. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. On reflection. Senator Levin mentioned a 
Carnegie report. I do not know. I have never seen it, but I suspect 
it is unclassified. If it came from open sources, one ought not to be 
surprised that there might be a difference between an open source 
document and what the DCI told me. 

Chairman Warner. We note that for the record. Thank you. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in your testimony today you have a whole section 
entitled “Mass Versus Capability,” and you state, “Critical to suc- 
cess in military conflict in the 21st century is not necessarily mass 
as much as it is capability.” But the fact is, whether we are talking 
about troops or weapons systems or body armor or ships, numbers 
still matter. 

For that reason, I want to talk to you about the shipbuilding 
budget. Our naval fleet now consists of only 294 ships, and there 
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are some projections that say that as cruisers and destroyers are 
decommissioned, the number may drop to as low as 180 ships. The 
Chief of Naval Operations has testified many times that a more ap- 
propriate fleet size would be approximately 375 ships. I realize that 
these ships of the future are going to be far more capable ships, 
but nevertheless the Chief of Naval Operations is still saying that 
our fieet size is considerably too small. 

There are also reports that the Navy is slipping construction of 
a second DDX destroyer by 1 year, from fiscal year 2006 to 2007. 
If that occurs, it will be the first year in more than 20 years that 
our military will not be procuring a major surface combatant. That 
threatens to exacerbate what is already a shortfall in the number 
of ships that would ideally be maintained in our fleet. But it also 
raises serious questions about the impact on our industrial base. 

I would like you to discuss the shipbuilding budget in light of the 
Chief of Naval Operations’ belief that we are significantly under- 
funding shipbuilding and also with regard to the possibility of the 
DDX destroyer construction slipping. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, Senator Collins. This is the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Secretary of the Navy’s proposed budget 
for shipbuilding. This is their recommended budget. You are right: 
the ships at the end of fiscal year 2003 have dropped below 300 to 
296. You are also correct that in the case of ships, capability is im- 
portant, to be sure, but numbers do also matter because of pres- 
ence. I agree completely with that. 

The DDX situation as I understand it, they provided a gap year, 
a delay of a year, to allow lessons learned from the first ship to be 
applied to the following ships. That was the judgment that was 
made in the Department of the Navy. 

With respect to the total shipbuilding program over the forward 
year defense plan, the numbers go from 7 to 9 to 6 to 8 to 8 to 17, 
the 17 being because the ships nature, the littoral ships, and that 
you can do more of them. 

But we agree that, with the program that the Department of the 
Navy has put forward, it is a less manpower-intensive Navy. It is 
important that what they have arranged is a surge capability so 
that they are going to be able to provide greater seapower in more 
places, at more times, than had been the case in the past. 

General Pace, do you want to comment on it? 

General Pace. I can. Let me just take for example, ma’am, air- 
craft carriers, which in the past have been one-third on deploy- 
ment — about four on deployment, one-third coming back and recon- 
stituting and changing out ship’s crews, and one-third getting 
ready for the next deployment. You have had generically about four 
that you could get to a battle right away. 

What Admiral Clark has done in his transformation of the Navy 
has made it so that he is going to be able to provide to any combat- 
ant commander anywhere in the world six of these carrier battle 
groups on demand. He is doing that by things like integrating Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy aviation, so he has the wings that fiy off the 
carriers working together as a unit and trained up. 

I will not take more of your time. 

Senator Collins. We are going to have to have further discus- 
sions on that. 
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In closing, let me just say very quickly that I am also very con- 
cerned about reports that I am hearing from Federal employees’ 
representatives and from the Office of Personnel Management 
(0PM) on the progress with the new personnel system. I will be fol- 
lowing up in writing with some of those concerns. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, you keep a very watchful eye on 
this man’s Navy. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you again for being here and doing what 
you do. Let me commend you on one thing in your budget, if I may, 
and that is your treatment of housing for our men and women in 
uniform. Basically the way you have it structured now the housing 
is now a tax-free benefit that they receive, and that is a very posi- 
tive thing. It is good for morale and good for the quality of life. 

There is one thing that I would love to work with you on this 
year, though, Mr. Secretary, and that is that, given the structure 
of the earned income tax credit and also the child tax credit, our 
men and women in uniform, even in a combat zone, could be penal- 
ized under the Federal tax system for serving in the military, and 
they could lose up to $4,000 a year. 

I do want to work with you on that this year. I was not aware 
if you were aware of that problem and if it is something that you 
perceive as a problem that we can solve in your budget. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am not aware of what you are referring 
to, but we would be happy to look into it and work with you. 

Senator Pryor. I look forward to working with you on that. 

I also want to look at Halliburton. I know there has been a re- 
cent spate of news stories about Halliburton. One said it overbilled 
about $28 million for food service over in the region in and around 
Iraq. I believe that was five different facilities if I have my facts 
straight. Then there was the story that we have all read and seen 
about overbilling for gasoline. 

There is another story about $6.3 million in overbilling for sort 
of unspecified services. I am not quite sure what that is, but I was 
reading some of the press clips on that. 

As I see these stories, I am sensing a pattern with Halliburton’s 
billing practices. Mr. Secretary, I was wondering if you had that 
same concern that I do about Halliburton’s billing practices? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I will just make a brief comment and then 
Dov can comment on it. Dr. Zakheim. 

A prime contractor ends up with subcontractors. The subcontrac- 
tor ends up then billing the prime, and the prime bills the person 
letting the contract. We have hundreds and thousands — not hun- 
dreds of thousands, but hundreds and probably thousands — of 
auditors. They are constantly looking at all of these things. 

In these things, they frequently come up with differences of opin- 
ion. They are all making the press, and that is fair enough. Those 
are all also things that we are concerned about, and the auditors 
are crawling all over them. 

Dov? 

Dr. Zakheim. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator, let me first tell you that in April of this year, with the 
Secretary’s approval, I sent a team of auditors to Iraq. With the ex- 
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ception of the one press report about the $6.3 million, and I will 
get back to that, every single report, in fact every single revelation, 
came from our auditors in our Department. Those auditors are also 
working with our inspector general and with the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO), because they are on top of not just the issues you 
just raised, but of every single contract in Iraq, are every single 
contractor. 

You are right about the $28 million. That reflects what our audi- 
tors found relative to 5 of 58 facilities, and they are still working 
their way through the other 53. Kellogg Brown and Root (KBR) has 
agreed that there will be a withhold on that charge simply because 
there is a disagreement over how to estimate the number of people 
being served. 

With respect to the gasoline, again $61 million was identified. 
That has gone to the Inspector General, so I really cannot say very 
much more about that. 

With respect to the $6.3 million, that was something that KBR 
found themselves and they reported it. That gives you an indica- 
tion, and it goes back to what the Secretary said: The prime con- 
tractor is doing its best to do the right thing when it has literally 
billions of dollars in contracts not that such funds have necessarily 
already been received and spent, but in terms of the size of the un- 
dertalang. A good part of that, the logistics, or “logcap” as it is 
called, was something they were awarded several years before the 
Iraq war and was for worldwide support. 

The basic issue that our auditors are finding is that of relation- 
ships with subcontractors, and we are working our way through 
that. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Pryor. Mr. Chairman, I am out of time. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Ensign. 

Senator Ensign. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to try to protect you from something you 
said today that hopefully nobody will hold against you in the fu- 
ture. You said that we will know before it is over. In other words, 
“we will know” — and I just want to make sure that you had a 
chance to correct that. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Thank you. I’ll correct it right now. We will 
know what we know, but we may not know all we would like to 
know when it is over. I thank you very much for that. You have 
saved me a tough question from Senator Levin a year from now. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Levin. No, he has not. [Laughter.] 

Senator Ensign. I actually do want to go along that line of ques- 
tioning, though, simply because I want to point out something that 
everybody is saying. That is that we basically know we have an in- 
telligence failure, we think we know we have an intelligence fail- 
ure, but yet members of the panel are saying it like it is fact. 

The reason that I am bringing that out is because to their best 
guess, they are saying it like it is fact, just like when you were be- 
fore this committee, just like you said today, we know because in 
all probability we should know whether or not there were WMD 
and things like that. 
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We should be a little more careful, but it certainly was not the 
intent of anybody on this committee to mislead the American pub- 
lic, hopefully it was not, just like I do not believe it was your intent 
on the “we know” comments. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No indeed. 

Senator Ensign. So that is really important. 

But when we are doing these intelligence investigations — the 
most important part for all of us to keep in mind is that this should 
not be a witch hunt to find somebody, to find a scapegoat. It is im- 
portant, if people did something wrong or if they purposely did 
something and misled people, then they should be held account- 
able. But the purpose it seems to me for the investigation, just like 
we did an intelligence investigation after the missiles of October, 
was so that we could improve our intelligence-gathering capabili- 
ties. 

We know right now that we have some problems. We have 
known that, actually, maybe for quite some time, and some people 
have been arguing that we need to improve the human intelligence 
instead of relying so much on our high-tech stuff. 

I guess I would just like maybe your comment on the focus, 
where the focus should be into the future. You have put up that 
satellite photo of North Korea. Okay, we identify, but how do we 
get into the future? How do we really improve our intelligence ca- 
pabilities into the future? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, my impression is that Director Tenet 
has done a lot to improve intelligence over these past years. The 
funding has been increased. Improving human intelligence — there 
has been a good deal of effort on that. It takes a long time, years, 
4, 5, 6, 7 years, to actually strengthen that aspect of it. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Intelligence and the House Intel- 
ligence Committees, when they complete their report, will have 
thoughts on this subject, and certainly the commission will have 
thoughts on this subject. 

Senator Ensign. I guess one of the other comments that I want 
to make of us leaning forward, because of the media attention that 
has been focused on intelligence and possible intelligence failures, 
is that it will stop us from doing the right thing in the future. 
Some people might use this as we cannot trust our Intelligence 
Community. 

What Dr. Kay said has to be emphasized more than we can pos- 
sibly emphasize it, in that, yes, there were probably some intel- 
ligence failures, but it does not take away from the fact that it may 
have been a more dangerous world than we thought. I am hoping 
that it does not change the administration’s policy on forward-lean- 
ing, the idea of preemption, the idea of, “If we could have pre- 
vented September 11, would we not have done everything we pos- 
sibly could?” 

What we did in Iraq was prevent more September 11s, and I am 
hoping that this recent revelation does not change administration 
policy. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, you are on a very important point. 
We have to know that there are always going to be intelligence fail- 
ures, and there also are going to be intelligence successes and they 
have saved people’s lives. 
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Second, there is a risk that policymakers would hesitate to make 
decisions or that analysts would hesitate to explain what they 
thought. One thing that is important that worries me about the 
discussion here this morning: it is critically important that there 
be interaction between users of intelligence and suppliers of intel- 
ligence. Each informs the other. 

The implication that if there is an interaction between a policy- 
maker and a supplier of intelligence that somehow or other that is 
pressure or that is manipulation or that is not right or fair to them 
is wrong, because we each learn from each other. Inattentive users 
of intelligence have a responsibility to interact with suppliers, and 
the suppliers learn from that — of intelligence — and the user of in- 
telligence learns, because they end up talking to each other in a 
very open way. That is a healthy thing, not a worrisome thing. 

Senator Ensign. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired and for the 
record I would like to ask the Secretary and your people to give us 
an idea of when you will have a plan on transforming the Guard 
and the Reserve, the idea of that spigot, when, approximate time- 
table you will have a plan for us. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We have the plan, and we can brief you at 
your desire, whenever, particularly the Army. General Schoomaker 
is well along in it, and the Navy and the Air Force have some Re- 
serve Forces, and they have some plans also. 

Senator Ensign. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I share the concern of Senator Reed about the fact 
that there is no money in the budget you submitted for fighting the 
ongoing wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. In your testimony you refer 
to the unknown costs of fighting wars. I guess I am incredulous 
that that is not something that l30D and the service branches can 
quantify fairly accurately. That is what you do. With all your expe- 
rience and success in the private sector as well as the public sector, 
I just cannot believe that that is an unknowable figure for fiscal 
year 2005. 

Can we just, given that it is not in there, try to identify what 
we, for the purposes of our discussion and our decisionmaking, or 
it is already a factor in the transportation bill that we are consider- 
ing now? I have seen numbers that said $4 billion a month is the 
cost of the current operation in Iraq — these are published reports — 
and $800 million in Afghanistan. Is it for estimation purposes rea- 
sonable to extrapolate that for fiscal year 2005? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, fiscal year 2005 starts October 1, 
2004. It is what, 10 months from now? The budget for 2005 that 
was submitted by the President this week was prepared starting in 
January 2003 and completed in November 2003, and given to the 
0MB, sent up to Congress in January 2004 for the year that starts 
in October 2005 and goes to September 2006. 

Now, if one thinks about it, that is anywhere from at the mini- 
mum 12 and at the maximum 24 months in advance. We do not 
know, we cannot know, how many troops we are going to want in 
Iraq in the period 
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Senator Dayton. Mr. Secretary, you must for planning purposes 
be making some assumptions. I am just asking you, can we reason- 
ably assume on an estimated basis that the numbers I just read — 
$4 billion a month for the current operation in Iraq, $800 million 
a month for the current operation in Afghanistan, multiplied by 12 
are an approximation for what it, under a best guess, will cost? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You get into best guesses and you mis- 
inform people. 

Senator Dayton. I consulted last night an oracle. I said, who is 
best qualified to shed some light on this, and I went looking for 
Rumsfeld’s Rules. I discovered it is not that easy to find them now. 
You are off the Web site. You are probably one of the few in the 
administration who practices them, especially as it relates to budg- 
et matters. 

But a couple of them that come to mind are: “Be precise. Lack 
of precision is dangerous when the margin of error is small.” This 
is Stephen Friedman. I do not know if he is quoting you precisely. 
He references a couple of them. “If you cannot measure it, you can- 
not manage it. That which require to be reported on you will im- 
prove if you are selective.” 

It seems to me if we are going to manage — our role is to manage 
and we are making decisions first now in the next couple weeks 
about overall Federal budget and then as an authorizing committee 
about levels for the — this is the lineup we have and the timetable 
we are on. If you will not give us numbers, how can we manage 
and fulfil our responsibilities? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. My first choice would have been to do it. 
I tried to do it 2 years ago, and I was told by Congress, “Do not 
do it.” Now, that is a fact. 

Senator Dayton. But “Congress” covers a multitude of sins. I am 
only one. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You said that. I did not. 

Senator Dayton. I did not have a role in that. I do not agree 
with Congress all the time, but I guess I am trying just to go back 
again because we are going to have to deal with this. Is this a state 
secret, what this estimate is for 2005? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Of course not. What one can do and what 
we tried to do — in fact, what we proposed and were rejected on 2 
years ago — was to say: “Look, you have alternative futures. You 
could end up with 115,000 troops in Iraq, or it could go up because 
the security situation could deteriorate and you might have to do 
something else, or it could go down because the Iraqi security 
forces exceed 200,000 and are capable of taking over a number of 
those responsibilities. It could be any one of those.” 

We came in with a budget that said that and said here is a mid- 
point; we do not know whether it will have to go up or stay the 
same or go down. We were told: “Listen, wars are funded with 
supplementals; do it that way.” 

Senator Dayton. My time is up. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. It may be in terms of spending money and 
Congress, “Congress” means Senator Ted Stevens. I do not know. 
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but if I recall it was his belief that we should do it by supple- 
mental. It certainly gives those few in Congress who oppose the 
war a readily available number to claim how much we are spend- 
ing as justification for their opposition from the beginning. 

The intelligence issue will roll along. I do know that the truth 
always generally comes out. It was interesting that Dr. Kay, in his 
testimony the other day before us, indicated that the Republican 
Guard commanders in Iraq thought they had WMD. Only they 
would say: “No, I did not have it, but my fellow commander had 
it. They would interview him and he would say: I do not have it, 
but commander such-and-such has it.” They all thought they had 
it, but apparently it has not been found yet. 

Mr. Secretary, I commend you on continuing a steady train of 
transformation of the defense of America. I remember one of the 
first hearings I asked Mr. Wolfowitz that he had not broken 
enough glass, not enough people were hollering about the changes; 
maybe you were not making enough changes. He said: “We have 
a plan and a thought to move steadily forward to make our Defense 
Department more relevant to the threats facing America, and I 
think you will see us accomplish that.” 

Do you feel that, even with this war that fell upon us, you are 
on track to make us, as Coach Eddie Robinson said, “more hostile, 
agile, and mobile.” 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Indeed I do. There was a lot of discussion 
after September 11 as to whether the global war on terror should 
take precedence and we should try to forget transforming and not 
try to do two things at once. But, in reality, the transformation 
supports the global war on terror, and it is critically important. 

It not only supports it, but it informs it. It gives us the impetus 
to achieve the kinds of transformation and changes that are so nec- 
essary. 

Senator Sessions. Well, I thank you for having a historical vi- 
sion of where we are today and where we need to go and moving 
steadily and effectively in that direction. 

I am so proud of our Guard and Reserve. I have visited a number 
of their ceremonies where they were activated and left their home 
communities, like Foley, Alabama, and Mobile, and the crowds 
were enthusiastic. They feel a sense of service. They do not feel. 
General Pace, they are victims. They feel like they are serving 
America. They want to be used well. They want to be used wisely. 

I have had personal interviews, Mr. Secretary, with the head of 
Guard and Reserve Forces, the commanders, and they tell me you 
are pushing them; you not only support them, but you are encour- 
aging them to study how we activate people, to make it less bur- 
densome on families. Would you share your personal view of how 
we can do better about handling Guard and Reserve? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I will indeed. We have all three Services 
working to rebalance the active and Reserve components so that we 
do not have to overuse those Guard and Reserve units that have 
special skills that are in short supply in the Active Force. That re- 
balance is going forward, and it is going forward apace. 

Second, we have looked at the deployment and redeployment 
process, and we recognize the importance of certainty on the part 
of people. We are taking steps to improve the tools, the planning 
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tools that will enable us to do a vastly more nuanced job. I am im- 
pressed with the effort that Transportation Command is engaged 
in. I am impressed with the effort the Joint Forces and the Joint 
Staff are engaged in. We have simply got to do a better job to make 
sure it is respectful of them and their families and their employers. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator, for discussing that 
Guard issue. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Chairman, could I make one comment? 

Chairman Warner. One other thing. When you and I talked you 
told me a very important fact about the quantum of the Guard and 
Reserve which you felt, although they would serve and serve will- 
ingly, simply their skills did not match to the needs. Do you re- 
member that discussion we had? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Exactly, and that is what General 
Schoomaker particularly in the Army is in the process of working 
very hard to do. He knows what to do; he has it calculated; he 
knows the units — I believe he knows the units — and he is well 
along in that task. 

Could I make a quick comment? 

Chairman Warner. Yes. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I hate to have the meeting end without 
making a statement that should have been made at the time Sen- 
ator McCain was asking questions. I am advised that in selecting 
the DSB for the tanker recapitalization evaluation, the DOD took 
significant measures to ensure that individuals on the task force 
leading the evaluation — Admiral Don Pilling, USN retired, and Dr. 
Ted Gold as co-chairmen — had no relationship with Boeing or the 
tanker lease program, and the committee can be assured that no 
member of the task force will have any association with Boeing or 
the tanker lease program. 

I can further assure the committee that the chairman of the 
DSB, Dr. Bill Schneider, will recuse himself from any association 
with the evaluation or the task force efforts. Furthermore, the proc- 
ess and results will be entirely open since the evaluation task force 
will be operated in accordance with the provisions of P.L. 92-463, 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act, and DOD Directive 5105.4, 
the DOD Federal Advisory Committee Management Program. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Could we get a 
copy of that document such that we can give it to Senator McCain? 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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DA&M 


SUBJECT: Department of Defense Federal Advisory Committee Management Program 


References: 


(a) Appendix 2 of title 5, United States Code Annotated 

(b) DoD Directive 5 105.4, "Department of Defense Federal Advisory 
Committee Management Program," September 5, 1989 (hereby 
canceled) 

(c) Title 41, Code of Federal Regulations, Subpart 102-3, "Federal 
Advisory Committee Management," current edition 

(d) DoD Directive 5105.18. "DoD Committee Management Program," 
February 8, 1999 

(e) through (j), see enclosure 1 


1. PURPOSE 

Pursuant to reference (a), this Directive reissues reference (b) to update policies and 
responsibilities for the administration of the Federal Advisory Committee Act (FACA) 
within the Department of Defense. 


2. APPl.lCABILrrY 

This Directive applies to the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), the Military 
Departments, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Combatant Commands, die 
Office of the Inspector General of the Department of Defense, the Defense Agencies, 
the DoD Field Activities, and all other organizational entities within the Department of 
Defense (hereafter referred to collectively as "the DoD Components"). 
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3. nEFTNITTONS 

3.1. Federal Advisory Committee . A committee, board, commission, council, 
conference, panel, task force, or other similar group that is not composed wholly of 
full-time or permanent part-time employees of the Federal Government and: 

3.1.1, Is established by statute, or established by the President or an Agency 
official, and is utilized by the President or an Agency official for obtaining advice or 
recommendations on issues or policies that are within the scope of their official 
responsibilities; or 

3.1.2. Is not established either by statute or by the President or an Agency 
official, but is under the actual management control of the President or an Agency 
official or employee and is utilized by them for obtaining advice or recommendations 
on issues or policies that are within the scope of their official responsibilities. 

3.2. Special Government Employee . An individual who is retained by the Federal 
Government to perform temporary duties, with or without compensation, for a period 
not to exceed 130 days during any period of 365 consecutive days. 


4. POLICY 

4.1. DoD Federal Advisory Committees shall be established and administered 
consistent with the FACA (reference (a)). Subpart 102-3 of title 41, Code of Federal , 
Regulations (reference (c)), and this Directive. Their number shall be kept to the 
absolute minimum required. They shall be established only when they are determined to 
be essential and terminated when they arc no longer carrying out the purpose for which 
they were intended. 

4.2. The following are excluded from coverage under reference (c) and the 
provisions of this Directive: 

4.2.1. Advisory committees specifically exempted from the Act by law. 

4.2.2. Advisory committees created by a non-Federal entity (such as a 
contractor or private organization), if such committees are not actually managed or 
controlled by an officer or employee of the Executive Branch. 

4.2.3. Meetings initiated by one or more Federal officials with more than one 
individual for obtaining the advice of individual attendees and not for the purpose of 
utilizing the group to obtain consensus advice or recommendations. 
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4.2.4. Groups assembled to meet with one or more Federal officials for the 
purpose of exchanging facts or information. 

4.2.5. Meetings of two or more DoD Federal Advisory Committee or 
subcommittee members convened solely to gather information or conduct research for 
a DoD Federal Advisory Committee, to analyze relevant issues and facts, or to draft 
proposed position papers for deliberation by the DoD Federal Advisory Committee. 

4.2.6. Inter-Govemmental and Intra-Govemmental committees composed 
wholly of full-time or permanent part-time officers or employees of the Federal 
Government. 

4.2.7. Local civic groups whose primary function is that of rendering a public 
service with respect to a Federal program, or any State or local committees, councils, 
boards, commissions, or similar groups established to advise or make recommendations 
to State or local officials. 

4.2.8. Committees established to perform primarily operational, as opposed to 
advisory functions. 

4.2.9. Meetings initiated by the President or one or more Federal officials for 
obtaining advice or recommendations from a single individual. 

4.3. The DoD Committees that are not DoD Federal Advisory Committees shall be 
established and administered consistent with the provisions of DoD Directive 5105.18 
(reference (d)). 

4.4. The DoD Federal Advisory Committees shall not be established to make 
decisions, conduct Agency operations, or perform functions that are capable of being 
carried out by existing Agency staffs. 

4.5. Membership of each DoD Federal Advisory Committee shall be balanced in 
terms of the points of view represented and functions to be performed. The DoD 
Federal Advisory Committees requiring technical expertise shall include members with 
demonstrated professional or personal qualifications relevant to the committee’s work. 
The DoD officials sponsoring a DoD Federal Advisory Committee shall develop criteria 
for membership consistent with these requirements and document the reasons for 
membership selections. 

4.6. Except when otherwise specified by the President or the Congress, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary, or their designee shall approve the 
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appointment of members to DoD Federal Advisory Committees. Appointees may not 
serve longer than 4 years, unless an extension is approved by one of these officials. 

4.7. Members of DoD Federal Advisory Committees who are not full-time or 
permanent part-time employees of the Federal Government shall be appointed as 
Special Government Employees. Such appointments shall be made annually and 
consistent with authoritative guidance, such as administrative instructions or manuals, 
published by the cognizant DoD Component. 

4.S. Members of DoD Federal Advisory Committee who are appointed as Special 
Government Employees shall be encouraged to serve without compensation. A member 
may not be compensated unless the Head of the DoD Component to which the 
committee reports, or his or her designee, certifies that appointment of the member is 
essential to obtain the necessary balance or expertise and that, without compensation, 
the member would not be available to serve. 

4.9. Members of DoD Federal Advisory Committee serving as Special Government 
Employees, who are being compensated at a basic rate of pay fixed at or above 120 
percent of the minimum rate of basic pay for a GS- 1 5 (including any applicable locality 
pay authorized by the President's Pay Agent under 5 U.S.C. 5304(h) (reference (e)), and 
expected to serve more than 60 calendar days during a calendar year, shall file a 
Standard Form 278, "Executive Branch Personnel Public Financial Disclosure Report." 
All other members serving as Special Government Employees (including those serving 
without compensation) must file an Office of Government Ethics (OGE) Form 450, 
"Confidential Financial Disclosure Report,"prior to appointment as a Special 
Government Employee, and annually thereafter, prior to reappointment. Policies and 
procedures for filing financial disclosure reports are contained in DoD Directive 
5500.7 andDoD 5500.7-R (references (f)and(g)). 

4.10. Special Government Employees compensated at a rate of ES-5 or above are 
subject to a 1 -year ban on post-employment representation in accordance with 1 8 U.S.C. 
207(c) (reference (h)). 

4.1 1. For each DoD Federal Advisory Committee, there shall be a Federal officer 
or employee appointed in writing as the Designated Federal Official, who shall have the 
authority to approve or call each meeting, approve the meeting agenda, attend each 
meeting, and adjourn meetings when he or she determines such action to be in the public 
interest. 
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4. 1 2. Notification of each DoD Federal Advisory Committee meeting shall be 
published in the Federal Register at least 1 5-calendar days in advance of the date of the 
meeting. 

4.13. Meetings of DoD Federal Advisory Committees shall be open to the public 
unless the Head of the sponsoring DoD Component, or his or her designee, in 
coordination with that Component's General Counsel, makes a written determination to 
close all or part of a meeting. In such instances: 

4.13.1. The determination shall cite those provisions of 5 U.S.C. 
552b(c)(l)(1988) (reference (i)) that justify closure. 

4.13.2. Asummary of meeting activities shall be prepared and maintained as 
part of the Committees files. 

4.14. Reports, records, and minutes of DoD Federal Advisory Committee meetings 
and other activities shall be prepared within 90 days after a meeting and maintained 
and/or submitted consistent with references (a) and reference (c). 


5. RKSPONSlBn.lTIES 

5.1. The Director of Administration and Management CDAfeMI. Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, shall; 

5.1.1. Provide guidance on policies and procedures for the establishment and 
administration of DoD Federal Advisory Committees. 

5.1.2. Ensure that DoD Federal Advisory Committees are established and 
administered consistent with references (a) and (c), and this Directive. 

5. 1 .3. Designate a DoD Committee Management Officer who shall carry out 
the policies contained in references (a) and(c), and this Directive. 

5.1.4. Represent the Department of Defense and maintain liaison with the 
General Services Administration and other Government Agencies on matters involving 
DoD Federal Advisory Committees. 

5.1.5. Review periodically the operations andrecords of DoD Federal 
Advisory Committees for compliance with applicable laws, policies, and regulations; 
provide results of these reviews to the Committee's Designated Federal Official and 
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other appropriate officials; and ensure that actions are taken to correct deficiencies, 
when required. 

5.1.6. Review annually the need to continue each existing DoD Federal 
Advisory Committee, consistent with Section 14 of the FACA (reference (a)), the public 
interest, and the intended purpose of the committee, and ensure that committees no 
longer needed are terminated in a timely manner. 

5.1.7. Obtain electronic or hard copy reports and information on DoD Federal 
Advisory Committees, as required by and consistent with references (a), (c), this 
Directive, andDoD Directive 8910.1 (reference (j)). 

5.1.8. Carry out, for OSD, the functions and responsibilities assigned to the 
Heads of DoD Components by this Directive. 

5.2. The Heads of DoD Components or their Designees shall: 

5.2.1. Ensure that DoD Federal Advisory Committees under their cognizance 
are established and administered consistent with references (a) and (c), and this 
Directive. 

5.2.2. Submit to the DA&M requests for establishment or revision and 
notifications of termination of DoD Federal Advisory Committees under their 
cognizance. 

5.2.3. Designate a Committee Management Officer to carry out assigned 
advisory committee responsibilities for their respective DoD Component. 

5.2.4. Maintain information about the membership and activities of DoD 
Federal Advisory Committees under their cognizance, consistent with references (a) and 
(c), and this Directive. 

5.2.5. Submit the electronic or hard copy reports required by references (a), 
(c), and (d) to the appropriate offices. 

5.2.6. Approve compensation for non-Federal Government DoD Federal 
Advisory Committee members, except that the DA&M shall serve as the approving 
authority for committees sponsored by OSD officials. 

5.2.7. In coordination with the cognizant General Counsel, make a 
determination, in writing, whenever all or part of a DoD Federal Advisory Committee 
meeting is to be closed to the public. 
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5.3. The OSD Officials who sponsor DoD Federal Advisory Cnmnnittees .shall 
carry out, for the committees under their cognizance, the responsibilities in 
subparagraphs 5.2.1. through 5.2.5., above. 

6. EFFECTIVE DATE 

This Directive is effective immediately. 



Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Enclosures - 1 

El. References, continued 
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El. ENCLOSTIKRl 
REFERENCES , continued 


(e) Section 5304(h) of title 5, United States Code 

(f) DoD Directive 5500.7. "Standards of Conduct," August 30, 1993 

(g) DoD 5500.7-R, "Joint Ethics Regulation," August 1993, as amended 

(h) Section 207(c) of title 18, United States Code 

(i) Section 552b(c)(l)(1988) of title 5, United States Code, "Government in the 

Sunshine Act" 

G) DoD Directive 8910.1. "Management and Control of Information Requirements," 
June 11, 1993 


ENCLOSURE 1 


Chairman Warner. Now we will turn to Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, when Senator Reed and I were in Afghanistan 
over Thanksgiving we learned that the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO) had not yet met its obligations or its commitment 
to provide additional troops for the provisional reconstruction 
teams (PRTs) and other purposes. So far as I am aware, they still 
have not done so. Could you please advise us as to what, if any. 
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progress is being made to persuade NATO countries to contribute 
additional troops, as they had obligated to do so? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I know that Lord Robertson, before he left 
at the end of December, had worked very hard on it, and the U.S. 
had been involved in assisting. The new Secretary General has 
been working on it as well. The last time I looked, there were still, 
out of the totality of the requirements, a few pieces that had not 
been filled. 

I suspect that what is happening is that the U.S., which has 
been under a memorandum of understanding first with the Inter- 
national Security Assistance Force (ISAF) and now with NATO 
ISAF, has worked together with them to fill in gaps as they occur 
from time to time. But to my knowledge, they have not fully com- 
pleted everything, although they must be in the high 90 percent. 

Do you know? 

Dr. Zakheim. There is that. Also, with respect to the PRTs that 
you mentioned, the British are in fact in Mazar-e-Sharif. The Ger- 
mans have one up and running as well. One of the issues has been 
where they go. We have eight of those now up and running, and 
the idea is to have new ones stood up. We are talking, to my 
knowledge, to at least five different NATO countries that have 
given preliminary indications that they do want to go in and set 
up PRTs. The question is, how do you do that in an organized fash- 
ion? 

Senator Clinton. You will keep this committee informed as it 
goes forward? 

Dr. Zakheim. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Clinton. Is Turkey one of those five countries? 

Dr. Zakheim. They are one of them, but there are several others, 
as I say. 

Senator Clinton. With respect to the budget, it is my under- 
standing that, at least during the Vietnam War, the costs of the 
war were in the budget. Supplementals were used for additional 
costs. In September of this past year, I asked Ambassador Bremer 
when he appeared before our committee whether the administra- 
tion would request an additional supplemental for Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. He replied, “If there is any further need, I would antici- 
pate any further request will be done through the normal appro- 
priations process. In other words, it will come forward as part of 
the regular appropriations process, the 2005 budget, presumably 
early next year.” 

With respect to the comments that Congress instructed 

Secretary Rumseeld. Excuse me. Were you referring to Iraq or 
Afghanistan in that last comment? 

Senator Clinton. Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Both? 

Senator Clinton. Both. 

With respect to the comments that you have made, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that Congress essentially told you not to do it a certain 
way, would you provide this committee with the names of those 
Members of Congress or the staff and with whom they commu- 
nicated that demand in the Secretary’s office at some very early 
date, please? 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, it was Congress overall. They just 
simply took it all out. They zeroed out the $10 billion we had re- 
quested. 

Senator Clinton. But Mr. Secretary, that was for a discretionary 
pool of $10 billion to be used as presumably you saw fit. We are 
talking about a budget that connects costs to missions and func- 
tions. As late as September 2003, Ambassador Bremer, who I be- 
lieve reports to you, assured this committee that there would be re- 
quests done through the normal appropriations process. Now, if 
there is someone in Congress — not just Congress as a large undif- 
ferentiated mass — that is saying, “Do not do that,” we would like 
to know it. 

What the response from Congress was: We are not about to give 
you a blank check of $10 billion to be used with no oversight. We 
need to clarify that, because it goes right to the heart of the au- 
thority of this body and the kind of oversight that we are expected 
to provide. 

Indeed, it raises some questions because at least the press re- 
ports that there will be a supplemental after the election, which 
seems to me to be inappropriate. I would hope that we could get 
to a meeting of the minds as to exactly what is expected from the 
budget to these ongoing expenses in both Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator Clinton, I am told that you are 
right, that there have been some portions of wars that have been 
funded through the normal process. It appears that from 1967 to 
1970 in the Vietnam War they included some estimates. After 
1970, I am told, they stopped putting cost estimates in because 
they did not prove to be very accurate and thereafter the Vietnam 
War was not, nor have, I believe, subsequent wars. 

Second, I suppose you could say $10 billion; it would not be fair 
to say what you said, “Ten billion dollars to be spent any way you 
want, without any oversight.” No department of Government does 
that. They always report; they always say what they are doing. 
They have to get it cleared, if it is major changes at all, from eight 
different committees. So there is plenty of oversight. 

The answer to your question about what Bremer said is also cor- 
rect, and that is that if you take the supplemental, a portion of it 
was for the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA), $18.6 billion as 
I recall. He said, and I believe Mitch Daniels and later Josh Bolten 
said, that that was for that period and that funds for non-military 
purposes, the $18.6 billion, would, in fact, be put into normal ap- 
propriation process, and that is what is planned to be done. 

Senator Clinton. Planned to be done. It is not in the 2005 budg- 
et? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Anything — as I understand it — maybe you 
ought to say it in the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) 
language, Dov. 

Dr. Zakheim. Essentially the money was for reconstruction, and, 
as you recall. Senator, when that money was asked for, it was 
meant to extend beyond just 1 year. Then the idea was, and I be- 
lieve Director Bolten has reiterated that, that once we get past that 
amount of money laid out, everything that is requested will become 
part of the normal budget and such requests are normally outside 
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the Defense Department budget. So I do not think there is an in- 
consistency there. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Graham. 

Senator Graham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your generosity of time. I am just 
going to throw out some concepts to follow up with you later. Num- 
ber one, my big fear after listening to this debate and discussion 
is that we are going to rush to get out of Iraq before the job is 
done. I know you will not do that. I want to let you understand 
that some of us up here know that predicting the future is a very 
hard thing to do. What it costs is what it costs, and what good have 
we done if we leave before the job is done? 

I am very hopeful that in the long term Iraq will become more 
stable. There is one less dictator to give money to suicide bombers 
in the Mideast. I think we are better off, and if we want to have 
that discussion politically, as Senator Kerry says, bring it on. 

But, bottom line, that is my political statement. Here is some- 
thing that a lot of us agree on, and it may be I find myself on the 
outs with the Pentagon, the Guard, and the Reserve. You have tun- 
nel vision about the role of the Guard and Reserve. The Guard and 
Reserve do not just answer the Nation’s call; it also answers its 
State’s call. There are 500,000 people you say that are being under- 
utilized. I would like some information about how many times 
those citizen soldiers are called up to deal with disasters in Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Virginia, California, wherever. 

Second, I believe our homeland security needs are not being ade- 
quately met, that the Guard and Reserve has an additional role 
there that could supplement our homeland security needs. When 
you look at restructuring your force to meet the needs of the 21st- 
century war model, Iraq and other places like Iraq, let us not forget 
that the Guard has more missions than just that one mission. 

I want to leave with you a couple thoughts. Number one, I be- 
lieve that 40 percent of the force in Iraq will be Guard and Reserve 
in the immediate future. I believe that it is going to get worse be- 
fore it gets better, and it is time to start upgrading the benefits of 
those who are doing a good job for this country. 

Specifically, would you support reducing the retirement age from 
60 to 55 for those who serve 30 years as a member of the Guard 
and Reserves? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

I do not support retirement reform that is solely for the purpose of reducing the 
age of eligibility. Simply reducing the eligibility age would provide an immediate 
benefit only to individuals who are already retired or eligible for retirement, and 
provides no immediate benefit to the vast majority of members who are bearing the 
burden of activation and deplo3Tnent today. I view the Reserve retirement system 
as part of a total Reserve compensation package that should enable the Department 
to shape the force and achieve strategic human resource management objectives. It 
should enhance retention, particularly among members bearing increased burdens 
of mobilization; attract members to the force, both prior service and non-prior serv- 
ice personnel; and enhance personnel management flexibility. We need to make a 
careful examination of this issue in the context of total compensation. I will be form- 
ing an advisory committee to look at the total compensation program, including Re- 
serve retirement. 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. First, Senator, I agree completely. The 
President has said that we should stay in Iraq as long as is nec- 
essary and not a day longer. There is no suggestion of a premature 
departure. 

Second, I am not sure I agree completely with what you said 
about the Guard and Reserve. The implication of what you said 
was that they necessarily were the only forces available for U.S. 
needs, home needs, and domestic needs, and I do not agree with 
that. The Active Force also does a lot with respect to fighting fires 
or hurricanes or various other things that may happen. We look at 
it as a total force concept. 

Senator Graham. Right. But the primary mission of the Guard 
in its day-to-day training is title 32, not title 10. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I understand, but I would not want to 
leave the impression that the Active Force is disinterested in home- 
land defense or in the domestic needs that they get called up to as- 
sist on. 

Senator Graham. No, sir, and I do not want to give you the im- 
pression that the Active-Duty Forces are somehow not doing every- 
thing. They are doing everything and then some. So I have some 
problems with you on end strength, too. 

But I do not want to get tunnel vision about the role of the 
Guard. Unlike the Active-Duty Forces, which have done a mar- 
velous job, that are stretched too thin, are being asked to do too 
much in my opinion. You cannot rearrange the pie until you grow 
the pie. That is just my opinion about this. The Guard has a spe- 
cific function, unlike the Active Forces, under title 32. 

Chairman Warner. Ladies and gentlemen, we have to move 
right along. 

Senator Graham. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. That is an important question, and I would 
hope you would provide your response for the record, because this 
distinguished member of our committee is an active member of the 
National Guard. 

Senator Graham. I am not part of the solution. I am probably 
part of the problem. I am not up here tooting my horn. 

Chairman Warner. If we do not stop, he is going to call you to 
active duty and send you overseas. 

Senator Graham. If that happens, you know we are really in 
trouble. 

But I do want to work with you, Mr. Secretary, to address the 
Guard and Reserve role in its entirety, to look at end strength, not 
just from an army like Iraq but maybe an army like North Korea, 
and see if this makes sense. But stay the course. The investigation 
will be done by an independent group. You have done a great job. 
You helped bring people out that were hurt during September 11. 
You are the right guy at the right time. So hang in there, and any 
differences I have with you will be honest differences, openly dis- 
played. I am proud of what you have done for our country, so hang 
in there. 

Secretary RUMSEELD. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Warner. Well stated. Thank you very much. 

Now, gentlemen, the two of you will wrap up. 

Senator Bayh, you lead off. 
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Senator Bayh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. We are obligated to yield these chambers 
back to the other body here. 

Senator Bayh. I will move quickly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to touch upon just a couple of things I hear fre- 
quently from the public, the first dealing with the adequacy and 
the quality of the intelligence we receive. I am interested in your 
opinion as a consumer of intelligence. I agree with all the things 
you said at the beginning. It is a tough and thankless assignment. 
We have a lot of good men and women trying to deal with cir- 
cumstantial evidence, gaps in the evidence, contradictory evidence, 
denial and deception, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. It is possible that 
good people get a lot of things right but occasionally make some 
mistakes. 

With that as a preface, many Americans would be interested in 
your opinion as a consumer of intelligence. On a scale of 1 to 100, 
100 being omniscience, 1 being clueless, how would you character- 
ize the quality and the adequacy of the intelligence? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. In between. [Laughter.] 

Senator Bayh. Can you try and quantify it a little better? Many 
Americans right now look at perhaps the failure that we have expe- 
rienced in Iraq, they look at the fact that we maybe underassessed 
Libya and Iran, and they wonder: “Gee, just we are having to make 
decisions of great import. Just how adequate and reliable is this in- 
formation?” 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You want to put that chart back up? 

See previously inserted chart. 

This is the problem. We are dealing with closed societies, dictato- 
rial regimes. There is North Korea, not a light there. It is enor- 
mously difficult. The reality is we have had some wonderful suc- 
cesses, and some of them are not public. I hope George Tenet will 
make some of them public this week or next week because I think 
he ought to. The failures are very visible, and that is always the 
case. 

I cannot give it a grade. It would vary depending on the collec- 
tion source. It would vary depending on the target. One has to live 
with that in this world of ours. You end up making the best policy 
judgments you can off of that. 

Senator Bayh. Perhaps this is a job for this commission, because 
when we make decisions about going to war or other things based 
upon understandably imperfect information, many people wonder 
just how imperfect is it. Is this an aberration or is this more the 
normal course of events? 

My second question just very briefly has to do with priorities, 
Mr. Secretary. I hear from a number of people, not a man or 
woman on the street, but from people more who follow these things 
more regularly. They look at the situation in North Korea, with 
their capabilities, their experimentations with longer range mis- 
siles, and the belligerent and erratic nature of that regime. They 
look at Iran with their well-known connections to terrorists and the 
fact that their program is further advanced than we thought. They 
now look at what we do know about Iraq, and they say that per- 
haps Iran and North Korea constitute even greater threats, yet we 
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are spending over $100 billion to address Iraq. We obviously have 
used force to liberate that country and trying to introduce democ- 
racy in that part of the world, and they wonder, “Is this an appro- 
priate ordering of priorities? Should we not be devoting more to 
trying to address the problems of Iran and North Korea, given now 
what we know?” 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Well, they are each being addressed in a 
different way. North Korea is being addressed in a diplomatic way 
in the relatively early stages since they made the announcements 
of their capabilities. Iraq had been addressed in a diplomatic man- 
ner through 17 resolutions of the U.N. over a period of a decade 
and a half Iran has just been revealed to have more advanced nu- 
clear activities than they had indicated. 

On the other hand, if you look at North Korea, they have lowered 
the height requirement to go into the Army to under 5 feet, to 4 
feet 10, because so many people were starved. There is abuse of the 
food distribution system at the present time. It is hard to know 
what is actually going on in there. We do know there are con- 
centration camps. We do know that there are a lot of people that 
are trying to flee the country. 

We have imperfect knowledge in this world of ours. We do today 
and we will into the future. I personally believe that the President 
made the right decision with respect to Iraq. He is making the 
right decision to try diplomacy with respect to North Korea and to 
work those problems with the neighbors in China, Russia, and 
South Korea and Japan. 

With respect to Iran, there is obviously ferment and turmoil 
going on with the young people and the women and the people who 
want reform in that country, going on as we meet today. Each is 
going to play out in a way that I suppose is different. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. They are very 
clear responses to an important question. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Good afternoon, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It is suddenly afternoon. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, I spoke to you about my 
meeting with President Asad in Syria. When I confronted him with 
why he did not stop the jihadists from going from Syria into Iraq, 
where they are killing our men and women, he answered without 
an answer, saying, “Well, I cannot control my borders; you cannot 
control your borders.” 

Then he talked of the historical smuggling that goes on across 
that border, but then said, “I would like to cooperate with the 
Americans.” 

I have reported that conversation to many people in our govern- 
ment, including you, and you seemed to dismiss that that was 
worth following up. Can you tell me why? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, my portfolio is not Syria and for- 
eign policy. I do not believe I dismissed it, and I try not to be 
dismissive of anything. On the other hand, we know he has been 
notably unhelpful on his border. We know that he is working with 
Iran in funding Hezbollah and bringing them down through Da- 
mascus into Lebanon, into Israel. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. I confronted him with all of those, and he 
was not cooperative. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We know he is testing chemical weapons. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I confronted him with that. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We know he has taken the Iraqi funds that 
are in Syria and refused to give us access to those funds, and they 
belong to the Iraqi people. That is a regime that has been almost 
consistently unhelpful. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I confronted him about the withholding of 
those funds. But if he were sincere, I do not see that there is any 
down side for us to explore that 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do not either. 

Senator Bill Nelson. — ^because it would lessen the people going 
in trying to harm Americans. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Senator, we explored it with Libya, and 
Libya said, “Here it is, let us come in and take it out.” We sent 
airplanes in and took it out, and it is in the United States being 
examined — the documentation and the materials. He is opening up 
his country to inspectors. That is a very good thing. There is a 
model there. 

Saddam Hussein did not follow it. Qaddafi is following it. Asad 
is not. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, General Myers was interested in 
that, but General Myers works for you. It might be something 
worth exploring, and I would respectfully suggest that that is in 
the interests of the United States. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I agree. 

Chairman Warner. Senator 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I have been waiting this 
whole time. I have one more thing. 

Chairman Warner. I was not going to cut you off. Go ahead, 
take 1 more minute. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Good, thank you. 

Chairman Warner. I just commented I thought your question 
was well taken. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Oh, well, you are very kind. I thought you 
were asking me to stop. 

I have reported to you and Senator Levin on this very same 
thing. 

Now, the other thing that 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am going to have to ask it to end quite 
soon. I have the House hearing at 1:00. 

Chairman Warner. We are going to end in about a minute. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I have to make a phone call in between and 
get prepared for that. 

Chairman Warner. Right. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Respectfully, Mr. Secretary, I was told not 
only about the WMD prior to the vote in the Senate, but I was spe- 
cifically told what has now been made public by the President and 
the Secretary of State: that there were unmanned aerial vehicles 
(UAVs) that could be put on ships off the eastern seaboard and 
flown over eastern seaboard cities with the WMD. You can under- 
stand that I thought that was an imminent threat to the interests 
of the United States. 
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However, what I was not told was that there was a dispute in 
the Intelligence Community over the veracity of that information, 
specifically, as reported by The Washington Post, that it was Air 
Force intelligence that specifically discounted that, that it was not 
true. 

My question to you is, why was I not told that there was this 
disagreement in the Intelligence Community, instead of being told 
that it was gospel truth that those UAVs could be flown over east- 
ern seaboard cities? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do not know who told you that, and I 
would not use the word “veracity.” I would use the word “accuracy.” 
There was a discussion in the internals, in the Intelligence Com- 
munity, and I have forgotten exactly how it worked. But one agen- 
cy believed that the — I am trying to — is this unclassified or classi- 
fied now? 

Chairman Warner. Mr. Secretary, I suggest you answer that for 
the record. It is an important question, and it will give you ade- 
quate time. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. It is, and there is a classified answer and 
an unclassified answer. I can give you an unclassified answer here 
and we would be happy to — Dr. Cambone can give you a classified 
answer in 1 minute. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Secretary, everything that I have said 
has been unclassified. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Right. I am talking about my answer, not 
your question. Your question clearly is unclassified. 

My understanding is there was a discussion and some people, as 
is usual in intelligence, believed that the equipment associated 
with the Iraqi UAVs — which we saw and watched tested, they flew 
considerable distances, they were not big, but they did have the 
ability to carry something, and they had some vehicles in close 
proximity to them during some tests. There was a debate as to 
whether those vehicles had a role in connection with the UAVs or 
whether the vehicles had a role in connection with hydrogen bal- 
loons or weather balloons or something else. 

Dr. Cambone. Well, that is two different things. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Is that two different things? Steve 
Cambone, come up and answer it for me. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, if you want to receive a 
classified answer I would be happy. 

Chairman Warner. Fine. At this point, Mr. Secretary, time has 
expired for everybody. You have been most patient. 

I thank you. Senator, and thank you. General. We have had an 
excellent hearing 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Steve can give a 2-minute unclassified an- 
swer. 

Chairman Warner. All right, if you wish. Then we will proceed 
as you desire. 

Dr. Cambone. Yes, sir. There was. Senator, a dispute on the role 
of the UAVs. The Air Force had a different view than others in the 
community, and I think that you have two parts of the story com- 
bined that I would like to separate for you, if I may, in a closed 
session. 



But there was a dispute by the Air Force. It was resolved as part 
of the ordinary process of doing the NIEs and the estimates that 
are done. The Air Force maintained its dissent. What you are re- 
porting on is an after-the-fact report of the Air Force’s dissent. 

But let me clean up the parts for you in a different setting. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
5000 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON, DC 20301-5000 


MAR 3 0 2004 


The Honorable Bill Nelson 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Nelson: 

During a hearing before the Senate Armed Services Committee on 
4 February 2004, you expressed concern with the Intelligence Community’s 
assessment of Iraqi Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAVs) capable of carrying 
weapons of mass destruction. In advance of a formal response to questions for the 
record from the Committee, I’d like to provide the following information. 

Specifically, you asked the Secretary why the Air Force’s dissenting 
conclusion, that these UAVs could be flown over eastern seaboard cities, had not 
been brought to your attention. 

Developing a National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) is an intense interagency 
process that fully involves all members of the Intelligence Community. The 
National Intelligence Council does footnote any agency or Services disagreements 
with any of the conclusions within a NIE. In this way the NIE process enables the 
Intelligence Community to develop a consensus, while still allowing the 
expression of divergent views. 

The Air Force’s dissent, related to the Iraqi UAV program, was included in 
the NIE delivered to the House and Senate Armed Services, Intelligence 
Committees and the Appropriations Committees’ Defense Subcommittees on the 
2 "^ and 3"* of October 2002, after it was approved by the National Foreign 
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Intelligence Board on October 1, 2002. Air Force’s conclusions about Iraqi UAVs 
can be found in several sections, particularly in the Key Judgments on page 7, but 
also on pages 49 and 52. 


Sincerely, 




Stephen A. Cambone 


Senator Levin. His question is why he was not informed of the 
dissent. 

Dr. Cambone. That I cannot answer, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Okay, gentlemen 

Senator Bill Nelson. That is the question. 

Chairman Warner. We thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, 
General. We have had an excellent hearing. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

END STRENGTH 

1. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, there seems to be some confusion relat- 
ing to increasing Army end strength. The press has recently reported that you will 
increase Army end strength by 30,000 over 4 years. Last week, my staff was briefed 
by the DOD Comptroller Dr. Zakheim that those reports were false and you still 
oppose increasing end strength. Where do you stand on increasing Army end 
strength? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. While I oppose a permanent increase in the Army’s end 
strength, I strongly support a temporary increase of 30,000 that allows the nec- 
essary flexibility for the Army, while fighting the global war on terrorism, to in- 
crease the number of Active Force brigade combat teams (BCT) from 33 to 43 be- 
tween now and fiscal year 2007. A determination for an additional 5 BCTs (for a 
total of 48) will be made at a later date. This temporary measure will enable the 
Army to field standardized unit designs and transition to a unit-based personnel 
management system. Our intent is to make the Army more ready and relevant for 
the unpredictable nature of the emerging strategic environment. Once this restruc- 
turing is complete, the Army will return to their authorized strength by fiscal year 
2009. 

2. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, paying for the 30,000 increase in troops 
is not included in the budget. Do you plan on relying on supplemental spending bills 
for the next 4 years to pay for this increase? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No decision has been made on how to pay for this increase. 
Since the increase is not reflected in the fiscal year 2005 request, we likely would 
need to fund it as part of a fiscal year 2005 supplemental. 

3. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, supplemental bills are submitted by the 
administration for emergency spending requests. Why is future end strength consid- 
ered an emergency spending request? These are the same accounting gimmicks we 
accused the previous administration of committing. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. For fiscal year 2005, including this end strength increase in 
a fiscal year 2005 supplemental would be consistent with the administration posi- 
tion because it is directly related to the global war on terrorism, whose incremental 
costs are being funded in supplementals. Beyond fiscal year 2005, no decision has 
been made on how to fund the end strength increase. 

4. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, every independent expert has called for 
increasing Army end strength. The demands of the global war on terror have 
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stretched our military thin. Will the administration continue to oppose legislative 
efforts hy Congress to increase end strength? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. While reducing stress on the Active and Reserve Forces con- 
tinues to be a top priority within the Department, the addition of permanent end 
strength is not the most effective or efficient means to relieve stress on our forces. 
The Department is already using existing legislation that allows for temporary in- 
creases in end strength to meet mission requirements. Furthermore, the Army is ag- 
gressively reworking its division structure to create additional combat brigades from 
within existing end strength. 

In addition to the Army initiatives, there are several dozen other initiatives across 
the Department that will reduce stress on the force while increasing our capabili- 
ties. For example, actions are underway to realign units and specialties within the 
active and Reserve components to reduce mobilization and deployment imbalances. 
Also, the Services are taking actions over the next 2 years to convert as many as 
20,000 military positions that are civilian in nature to civilian status, so that more 
military billets will be available to support current operations. 

NATIONAL CALL TO SERVICE 

5. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, you are pursuing a temporary increase 
in manpower levels for the Army which will need to be phased out in a short time 
and could well reside in the Reserves. Does it not make sense to employ the Call 
to Service Act’s 18-18-18 plan to augment the required end strength you are pursu- 
ing? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Army has implemented the National Call to Service 
Plan (NCSP) and established a 1-year test to quantify the impacts of this program. 
We want to allow NCSP to mature and to complete the 1-year test to help us make 
better decisions on the program and its place in the Army. Currently, our force sta- 
bilization and modularity efforts are key elements of our transformation. Some of 
the increase will be covered with the 15-month variable enlistment (VEL), although 
it does not mesh with the Army’s stabilization plan. Furthermore, the structure the 
Army is creating during the increase is primarily infantry and armor. If we were 
to fill the ranks of the new Units of Action (UAs) with 15-month VEL soldiers, we 
would not have a sufficient population of infantry and armor noncommissioned offi- 
cers to fill the ranks of these UAs later. Considering the historical loss rates of 3- 
year and 4-year term soldiers, and the propensity of the 15-month VEL soldiers to 
not reenlist, relying on the 15-month VEL to create temporary strength would cre- 
ate a critical shortage of junior leaders in our future UAs. 

6. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, I would like you to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the 18-18-18 plan that Senator Bayh and I included in the Eiscal Year 
2003 National Defense Authorization Act. If the Army is envisioning only a tem- 
porary increase in end strength, it may be well-suited for the Call to Service Act’s 
18-18-18 plan. What percentage of your total force will be made up of personnel 
under this type of contract? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Army has implemented the NCSP and established a 1- 
year test to quantify the impacts of this program. We want to allow NCSP to mature 
and to complete the 1-year test to help us make better decisions on the program 
and its place in the Army. Currently, our force stabilization and modularity efforts 
are key elements of our transformation. The 15-month VEL cannot realistically be 
used, except on a marginal basis, as it does not mesh with the Army’s stabilization 
plan. The temporary strength increase of the Army will need to occur across all 
parts of the military structure, not just the initial entry soldier. Our solution is fo- 
cused on long-term results for shaping the Army as a whole. The Army is keeping 
the number of 15-month VEL accessions at approximately 2 percent of the annual 
accession mission. Assuming minimal reenlistment rates for these soldiers, less than 
half a percentage of the total force will be made up of personnel under this type 
of contract at any one time. 

7. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, do you envision expansion of this pro- 
gram? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The DOD initiated the National Call to Service (NCS) en- 
listment option on October 1, 2003, with all four Services participating. Although 
the program is new, we are pleased with its start and are enthusiastic about the 
future of the program. We are currently evaluating the program. 
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8. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, what is the role of the 18-18-18 plan 
playing in each of the Services? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The NCS program plays a role in each of the Services as 
they implement the program in accordance with overall departmental guidance. 

• The Air Force goal for fiscal year 2004 is 370 NCS participants. They 
started the program on October 1, 2003, with the first NCS enlistee on that 
day. To date, the Air Force has enlisted 295 NCS participants. 

• The Army’s goal for fiscal year 2004 is 2 percent of non-prior Service ac- 
cessions, or about 1,450 participants. Unique among the Services, the Army 
is offering NCS program participation in 10 of its 41 recruiting battalions. 

The RAND Corporation will analyze the NCS program to determine its ef- 
fects on other enlistment options and the degree to which NCS is a market 
expander in the high quality recruit market. Through February 20, the 
Army has enlisted 213 participants. 

• The Marine Corps’ goal for fiscal year 2004 is 175 NCS participants. The 
Marine Corps has enlisted 39 NCS participants to date, but expects no dif- 
ficulty meeting the 175 participant goal. 

• The Navy’s goal for fiscal year 2004 is 1,000 NCS participants. Due to 
initial challenges with their recruit reservation system, the Navy did not 
start enlistments under NCS until January 2004. To date, they have en- 
listed 55 participants, but see no problem in meeting the 1,000 participant 
goal. 


BASES 

9. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, I applaud your leadership in reassessing 
our force structure in Europe and around the globe. Bases in the Central Asian na- 
tions of Uzbekistan and Kyrgystan have been invaluable in the Afghan theater. Re- 
ports indicate Romania, Poland, and Bulgaria as sites for future bases. Can you 
comment on this? What other countries are being considered? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. 

• Global posture is really more than bases and facilities. It encompasses 
several factors — facilities, activities, relationships, usability of forces, surge 
and personnel management. 

• As part of our process each combatant commander provided proposals for 
realigning the posture in their respective Area of Responsibility (AOR). A 
key theme in the realignment effort has been to strengthen and transform 
existing alliances, as well as build new partnerships. 

• We are currently compiling a report on the overall Global Posture effort. 

It will contain a classified annex that will enumerate countries, by region, 
where we intend to position forces and capabilities. 

10. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, I applaud your leadership in determin- 
ing our future force structure, global basing strategy, and efforts to more fully inte- 
grate Active and Reserve Forces. What deadlines have you established to ensure 
these initiatives are folded into the upcoming BRAC process? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. 

• We will use the Global Posture Review to inform the BRAC process. The re- 
view enables us to provide specific input on overseas changes for the BRAC 
2005 process. 

• This input will allow domestic implications of the review — with forces and 
personnel either returning to or moving forward within U.S. territory — to be ef- 
fectively accounted for within the BRAC decisionmaking process. 

• BRAC decisions in will be critical in preparing appropriate domestic infra- 
structure for those U.S. forces that will be returning to the U.S. and its terri- 
tories. 

• Rather than sub-optimizing through individual moves, BRAC looks at the 
whole picture, thus yielding more efficient and effective placement of forces. 

• BRAC is the best way to determine the placement of forces relocating to 
the U.S. Both efforts are necessary for a true capabilities-based infrastruc- 
ture prioritization. 


GUANTANAMO 

11. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, we commend our service members for 
treating the detainees at Guantanamo humanely and in a manner consistent with 
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the principles of the Third World Geneva Convention of 1949. That said, many of 
the detainees in Guantanamo have been in captivity for 2 years. As you are aware, 
as time elapses, the quality of intelligence you can gather decreases. In December, 
Senator Lindsey Graham, Senator Cantwell, and I wrote you to inquire about your 
plans for the detainees in Guantanamo. Since I have not heard a response, can you 
please update me on your plans for prosecuting the detainees? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I am likewise proud of our service members and the tremen- 
dous job they have been doing and continue to do in the operations at Guantanamo. 

It is important to note that the intelligence-gathering mission at Guantanamo 
continues to provide vital intelligence in the current conflict. The individuals being 
held at Guantanamo are providing us with important information that continues to 
help us in our efforts to undermine the al Qaeda network and defend the Nation 
against that network. For example, intelligence gained from Guantanamo has pro- 
vided U.S. and coalition forces with information for use in planning and executing 
counterterrorism missions. It has enhanced and continues to expand our under- 
standing of jihadist motivation, selection, and training process. 

As I mentioned in my February 18 letter, the President has designated six detain- 
ees as eligible for military commissions, and we are working through each case sys- 
tematically. In February, Guantanamo detainees Ali Hamza Ahmed Sulayman al 
Bahlul of Yemen and Ibrahim Ahmed Mahmoud al Qosi of Sudan were charged with 
conspiracy to commit war crimes. Prior to being charged, these detainees were as- 
signed military defense counsel. Their trial dates and commission panel members 
will be selected at a later time. In addition to the assignment of counsel to and the 
charging of al Bahlul and al Qosi, military defense counsel have been assigned to 
Salim Ahmed Hamdan of Yemen and David Hicks of Australia. 

In addition to the above progress in the cases of those currently designated as eli- 
gible for commissions, we have also finalized a number of decisions that we believe 
are essential to moving forward and ensuring that the proceedings are full and fair. 
On December 30, the Department of Defense announced the selection of John D. Al- 
tenburg, Jr. to serve as the Appointing Authority. On March 17, 2004, I issued Mili- 
tary Commission Order No. 5 officially delegating the appointing authority respon- 
sibility to Mr. Altenburg. Mr. Altenburg brings with him a wealth of legal and mili- 
tary experience that will serve our Nation well in his performance of the Appointing 
Authority’s duties. The progress made in the military commission process requires 
day-to-day management by an individual, like Mr. Altenburg, who can devote his 
entire attention to the process. 

The Department also announced the selection of Air Force Brigadier General 
Thomas L. Hemingway as legal advisor to the appointing authority. As legal advi- 
sor, Brigadier General Hemingway will aid Mr. Altenburg in the day-to-day man- 
agement of the process by overseeing Appointing Authority personnel and advising 
him on legal matters concerning the military commissions. 

The Department of Defense also announced four individuals who will be des- 
ignated to serve on the Military Commission Review Panel established by Military 
Commission Order No. 1 (Mar. 21, 2002). Those individuals are: Griffin B. Bell, who 
served as Attorney General under President Carter and as a judge on the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit; Edward G. Biester, a Pennsylvania state 
court judge, former Pennsylvania Attorney General and former member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives; William T. Coleman, an attorney currently in private 
practice who has served as Secretary of Transportation and as an adviser to several 
administrations; and Frank Williams, chief justice of the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court. As you may know, the Review Panel is responsible for hearing appeals from 
the decisions of the military commission. In that capacity, the panel plays an inte- 
gral part in ensuring the fullness and fairness of the military commission process. 

The General Counsel of the Department of Defense also issued a military commis- 
sion instruction that provides specific details on the Review Panel’s responsibilities 
and operation. Among other things, this instruction establishes term limits and per- 
mits removal of review panel members only for good cause and protects them 
against undue influence. 

As we continue to move forward with the military commission process, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that in past conflicts we generally prosecuted war criminals 
after we had been victorious. In so doing, we greatly diminished the need to protect 
information. In today’s war on terrorism, we are prosecuting our enemies even while 
the war clearly remains ongoing. In this current conflict, perhaps more so than any 
other conflict before it, information is the critical weapon for defeating our enemies 
and the need for the protection of vital information continues. 

12. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, on December 12, 2003, following a visit 
to the facilities in Guantanamo, Senator Graham, Senator Cantwell, and I ex- 
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pressed our serious concern over issues regarding the disposition of the detainees — 
some of which have been detained for over 2 years. Since we are waiting for your 
written reply to this matter, when will you make a determination on the final dis- 
position of the detainees’ status? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I very much appreciate the time that you and Senators 
Graham and Cantwell took to see for yourselves the operations at Guantanamo as 
well as your thoughtful concerns and questions about the detention of enemy com- 
batants at Guantanamo. 

As I noted in my February 18, 2004 response, at the time of capture and based 
on available information, the detaining combatant commanders determined that 
those detained were part of, or otherwise supporting, forces hostile to the United 
States. Under the law of war, enemy combatants such as those detained at Guanta- 
namo may be detained until the end of hostilities. Our Nation continues to be in 
an armed conflict. As with any armed conflict, no one can predict when its end will 
occur. Regarding detainee disposition and status, there is an interagency process in 
place to review the status of detainees regularly, to asses their intelligence value, 
if any, and evaluate whether they remain potential threats. Although a stark depar- 
ture from U.S. Government practice in past conflicts, we have already released some 
detainees and are currently engaged with a number of countries to seek arrange- 
ments to return detainees to their home countries. 

13. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, when and how will you begin the proc- 
ess outlined in the Order of the Military Commissions that the President signed in 
November 2001, and will you have outside observers? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. That process is already well underway. In July 2003, the 
President determined that six individuals were subject to his November 13, 2001 
Military Order. In February 2004, Guantanamo detainees Ali Hamza Ahmed 
Sulayman al Bahlul of Yemen and Ibrahim Ahmed Mahmoud al Qosi of Sudan were 
charged with conspiracy to commit war crimes. Prior to being charged, al Qosi and 
al Bahlul were assigned military defense counsel. Their trial dates and commission 
panel members will be selected at a later time. In addition to the assignment of 
counsel to and the charging of al Bahlul and al Qosi, military defense counsel have 
assigned to Salim Ahmed Hamdan of Yemen and David Hicks of Australia. 

Approximately 80 members of the media will be permitted to attend and an offer 
has been extended to the International Committee of the Red Cross to have a rep- 
resentative observe military commission proceedings. We are currently examining 
whether it is logistically possible for additional groups or individuals to attend. 


BUDGET 

14. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, I notice in the new budget there are 
large increases in funding for already existing programs. How does this year’s budg- 
et proposal figure into your long-term transformation plans? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The fiscal year 2005 budget sustains our ongoing trans- 
formation plans. Transformation is a large undertaking, but it does not consume the 
entire acquisition budget. Many ongoing programs remain vital to the short-term 
and long-term superiority of our military — for example new ships, transport aircraft, 
trucks, communications gear. These ongoing programs will continue to consume 
large portions of our acquisition budget. 

15. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, during your first appearance in front 
of this committee you questioned the need for three tactical aviation programs. Can 
we still afford three new tactical aviation programs: F/A-18E/F, F/A-22, and Joint 
Strike Fighter (JSF)? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The fiscal year 2005 budget continues the multiyear plan we 
formulated in preparing the fiscal year 2004 request. This plan made adjustments 
in our tactical aviation programs to ensure that they were realistically funded and 
executable, i.e. affordable. These and all other major programs will again be subject 
to new scrutiny as we prepare our fiscal year 2006-fiscal year 2011 multiyear plan. 


missile defense 

16. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, under the fiscal year 2005 DOD budget, 
top-line funding for missile defense is going up to $9.2 billion, an increase of $1.5 
billion over the previous year. In fiscal year 2005, the Missile Defense Agency 
(MDA) will start to “initiate technology development and testing of advanced, light- 
weight space-based interceptor components” with the goal of incorporating them into 
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its Block 2012 capability. Arguably, these space-based interceptors cross the line 
from militarizing space to weaponizing space. Yet, this move is being done without 
any real debate on U.S. security needs. Is the U.S. space policy being updated to 
include the option to weaponize space? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The MDA continues to study space-based interceptors along 
with many other technology programs and future capabilities. Building on prior 
technology assessment studies of space-based missile defenses, MDA will conduct an 
analytical effort in 2004 to assess the potential benefits of these capabilities to sup- 
port a layered missile defense system. MDA’s current five year budget calls for con- 
tinuing research and development in this area, with the option of developing a 
space-based test bed in Block 2012. Ultimately, any future decision to deploy inter- 
ceptors in space would require additional Department and congressional decisions 
and funding. 

17. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, MDA states that the Initial Defensive 
Operations system will not be considered to have achieved Initial Defensive Capabil- 
ity until after an assessment from the Director of Operational Test and Evaluation 
(DOT&E). Will this he DOT&E’s report on the missile defense system that is ex- 
pected in summer 2004? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Initial Defensive Capability will be achieved when a mili- 
tarily useful increment of missile defense capability is available to place on alert. 
DOT&E will include appropriate comments on the Ballistic Missile Defense System 
(BMDS) the February 2005 report to Congress. 

18. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, as you likely know, the DOT&E, Mr. 
Christie, has publicly expressed serious concern about the lack of operational test 
data for his office to evaluate. Given these concerns, how much can DOT&E really 
analyze this system? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. DOT&E will have access to all the testing data available on 
the BMDS deployable test bed. I expect that DOT&E will use the available data to 
provide the Department its fair and objective assessment of the defensive capabili- 
ties of the system. 

19. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, the designation of a program as under- 
going spiral development is crucial because, according to section 803 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2003, once a program is designated to be 
undergoing spiral development, it must show its development strategy, test plans, 
performance parameters, exit criteria, and operational assessment. Furthermore, 
from 2003 to 2008, the Secretary of Defense must give an annual report to Congress 
by September 30 on the status of each pro^am undergoing spiral development. 

In the MDA budget request, this phrase is used to explain its development process 
(“Spiral development enables the execution of an iterative process for developing the 
BMDS. . . .” p. 2), yet according to the GAO, there are no programs that are offi- 
cially undergoing spiral development. Is the BMDS ever going to be officially des- 
ignated a program undergoing spiral development? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The BMDS was identified as undergoing spiral development 
after September 30, 2003 and, therefore, will be included in the Department status 
report due by September 30, 2004. 

20. Senator McCain. Secretary Rumsfeld, is it still reasonable to believe that the 
BMDS will be capability operational by the end of 2004? Will the missiles be fully 
operationally tested by then? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We still expect the BMDS to have operational capability by 
the end of 2004. As we have stated previously, this will be a limited capability with 
improvements to follow. 

The Ground-based Interceptors (GBIs) that are a part of the Ground-based Mid- 
course (GMD) element will not be fully operationally tested by the end of 2004; how- 
ever, they will be proven in developmental tests against threat-representative tar- 
gets. Operational testing of this initial and evolving capability will proceed as the 
test bed is complete and continue as part of the development program and as part 
of our validation and verification effort. 


JOINT REQUIREMENTS OVERSIGHT COUNCIL DECISION ON JOINT STANDOFF WEAPON 

21. Senator McCain. General Pace, in General Myer’s posture statement he states 
that you are “establishing a more rigorous process for reviewing joint requirements.” 
He also affirms that “in the near term, [you] are focused on improving how [you] 
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determine our munitions requirements. Over the long-term, [you] plan to field im- 
proved munitions systems that build on our already superb precision-delivery capa- 
bilities.” 

It appears to me that the cancellation of the United States Air Force’s (USAF) 
joint participation in the Joint Standoff Weapon (JSOW) program in favor of the 
USAF’s Wind Corrected Munitions Dispenser Extended Range (WCMD-ER) is to- 
tally counter to the direction Secretary Rumsfeld is setting for the department. 

With respect to requirements, WCMD-ER has half the range, increases the signa- 
ture for the delivery platform, and offers no plan to accommodate for the unexploded 
hazard of aging explosives. 

With respect to the business case, the decision ignores the sunk costs that have 
already been spent on integrating the JSOW into five USAF aircraft in favor of fu- 
ture integration of the WCMD-ER into two USAF platforms at the time when the 
USAF is about to realize their return on investment. How do you explain this deci- 
sion? 

General Pace. The Joint Staff has absolutely increased its rigor in reviewing serv- 
ice as well as joint munitions requirements. We are currently coordinating between 
combatant commanders (COCOM), individual Services, and the Joint Staff to accu- 
rately depict warfighter needs through the Munitions Requirement Process. This ef- 
fort will enable Services to better define the capability and funding requirements 
needed to support the combatant commander’s operations plan (OPLAN) require- 
ments and threat assessment. 

Addressing the USAF decision to terminate the JSOW program in fiscal year 
2005, Director, J-8 directed a review of several munitions programs. Over a 3- 
month period, the Force Application Functional Capabilities Board (FCB) conducted 
an assessment of standoff weapons capabilities and the impact of the USAF termi- 
nation initiative on the overall JSOW program. The Joint Staff assessment did not 
focus on a pure comparison between JSOW-A and WCMD-ER. The tasking sought 
to identify gaps, seams, and redundancies in comparing JSOW with other joint and 
Service munitions. The unique attributes of JSOW were recognized and these capa- 
bilities weighed against their cost/benefits to the warfighter. JSOW is a standoff 
outside point defense weapon (SOPD). WCMD-ER is also a SOPD weapon. While 
it does not have the same range as JSOW, WCMD-ER does have the ability to be 
launched outside the range of most tactical threat systems. We recognize the issue 
with the unexploded ordnance hazard, but this is a challenge for our entire inven- 
tory of area target munitions. A final theme in the assessment included Strategic 
Planning Guidance direction to accept risk when existing capabilities sustain our 
advantage. 

The USAF based its decision to end JSOW-A procurement on requirements analy- 
sis that concluded JSOW-A provided a capability that would be served by other 
weapons. The USAF, even considering the funding for JSOW to date, projected a 
cost savings of $398 million in the FYDP. 

The Joint Staff recommended canceling the JSOW program, stating that advance- 
ments in precision capability of other current and funded munitions could effectively 
serve the JSOW target set. Current standoff munitions, together with direct attack 
munitions delivered by stealthy platforms, provide the necessary capabilities to 
meet COCOM requirements. The Joint Staff concluded that cancellation of the 
JSOW program would present limited risk in joint warfighting capabilities and offer 
substantial offsets for other critical requirements. 

The Joint Staff concluded that DOD should accept limited risk and capture sub- 
stantial offsets for future programs. 


AIR FORCE TANKERS 

22. Senator McCain. General Pace, regarding tanker aircraft, the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004 calls for an “Analysis of Alternatives,” 
a long-term maintenance and training requirements study, and a corrosion study to 
be completed by March, April, and May 2004, respectively. Where are we with re- 
gard to each project? Specifically, who is conducting them? When will each be com- 
pleted? 

General Pace. Independent Analysis of Alternatives (AoA) Public Law 108-136 
Section 134 directs the Secretary of the Air Force to submit an AoA by a federally- 
funded research and development center or another independent agency no later 
than March 1, 2004. The AoA Guidance was approved by the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics (USD(AT&L)) outlining the con- 
duct of an AoA using a federally-funded research and development center or other 
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entity independent of the DOD. This effort is expected to take 18 months to com- 
plete. 

Maintenance and Training Public Law 108-136 Section 135 requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to submit a report, no later than April 1, 2004, regarding long- 
term tanker aircraft maintenance and training requirements. The Air Force, more 
specifically the KC-767 and Trainer System Program Offices, are preparing the re- 
port, with Logistics and Materiel Readiness as the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) lead. The report is expected to be submitted to Congress by USD(AT&L) no 
later than April 1, 2004. 

Aircraft Material Condition Public Law 108-136 Section 345 requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to submit a report, no later than May 1, 2004, on the material 
condition of the KC-135 fleet. The statement of work has been prepared and the 
Center for Naval Analysis (CNA) is under contract. CNA is reviewing the available 
data and beginning their assessment. 

23. Senator McCain. General Pace, on December 1, 2003, the Deputy Secretary 
ordered a “pause” in the execution of the tanker contracts until the Office of the 
Inspector General (GIG) completes an independent assessment of allegations related 
to the tanker proposal. As you likely know, the Justice Department is also inves- 
tigating matters related to the tanker program. It seems to me that the need for 
a “pause” prompted by the OIG’s assessment applies with equal if not greater force 
to the Justice Department’s investigation. In other words, the tanker contracts 
should not be executed until the Justice Department has completed its investiga- 
tion. Do you agree? If not, why not? 

General Pace. I’m not in a position to comment about ongoing investigations. The 
Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) approved the Air Refueling Aircraft 
Program Operational Requirements Document, thus validating the need for air re- 
fueling capability. This capability is essential to COCOMs, and we should take every 
appropriate action to satisfy it as soon as possible. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 

TARGETED PAY INCREASES 

24. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Rumsfeld, I am concerned as I know you are 
about retention and morale among our troops, particularly those who continue to 
be deployed overseas for long periods of time. Apparently as DOD was putting to- 
gether its fiscal year 2005 budget recommendation, the 0MB took out DOD’s pro- 
posals for targeted pay raises, primarily for career enlisted members. I realize that 
resources are tight and that we can’t always fund every pay and benefit program 
on the table. Having said that, I would appreciate your thoughts on how we can 
continue to retain high quality personnel, most of whom have other options outside 
the military, and what you believe is the proper mix of pay increases and quality 
of life enhancements that will ensure we create an environment that will retain the 
necessary amount of soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines in our Armed Forces. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We’ve made great strides in reaching our goal of improving 
military compensation so that it is equal to or greater than the 70th percentile of 
private sector incomes for military members with comparable education and years 
of service. We’ve closed the gap for officers and will have closed nearly 80 percent 
of the gap for mid-grade non-commissioned officers (NCOs) with this year’s 3.5 per- 
cent (Emplo 3 mient Cost Index (ECI) plus V 2 percent) across-the-board pay raise. We 
remain committed to achieving this goal. Our service members have seen this com- 
mitment over the past few years in increases to pay and housing allowances. This 
year’s budget provides the resources to eliminate the remaining 3.5 percent out-of- 
pocket housing expenses for the average member on the first of January. 

Further, I am appointing a Defense Advisory Committee on Military Compensa- 
tion to conduct a comprehensive review of military compensation for Active and Re- 
serve Forces with a view toward simplifying and improving our compensation pro- 
gram to ensure we retain the right mix of soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines in 
our Armed Forces. 


temporary increase in end strength/guard-reserve missions 

25. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Rumsfeld, I applaud your recent decision to 
float up the Army end strength over the next several years in order to better meet 
the demands being placed on our Armed Forces. As I interact with my constituents 
who are military members it continues to become clear to me that they are, over- 
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whelmingly, proud to serve their country and willing to do so when called. At the 
same time, they want predictability in their lifestyle and a sustainable deployment 
schedule. The temporary increase you are instituting will help spread mobilizations 
and deployments over more people, and I believe that will help relieve some of the 
strain on our military members. Part of your plan for creating a more operational, 
deployable Army is to move people into skill sets that have high demand from those 
that are not in high demand. Regarding how this rebalancing may affect the Re- 
serve components, can you explain in more detail which skill sets you are talking 
about and how this shift in skill sets will affect the way the Guard and Reserve 
look and how they are used in the future? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Specialties such as Civil Affairs, Security/Police Forces, In- 
telligence, and Special Operations Forces are examples of the most highly stressed 
career fields that need rebalancing. Converting skills from lower demand areas such 
as Field Artillery, Air Defense Artillery, and Combat Heavy Engineers to these 
higher stressed career fields increases the number of these units. Expanding the ro- 
tational base allows the Services to achieve mobilization rates that are both reason- 
able and sustainable. 


guaed/reserve retention 

26. Senator Chambliss. Secretary Rumsfeld, our Guard and Reserve members 
have done a great job over the last several years and have played a major role in 
military operations overseas and at home. Based on the planned ratio of Reserve 
to Active Forces in Iraq during OIF 2, they will be playing an even larger role in 
the future. Indications I get from Guard and Reserve personnel I’ve talked to are 
that we have a possible retention crisis brewing. People I’ve talked to who have 
been deployed or are currently deployed claim that as many as 70 percent of the 
people in their units plan to get out when they are demobilized. It’s unclear if they 
actually will, however the fact they say they are going to is troubling. The addi- 
tional feedback I get that I think is important to mention is that predictability in 
lifestyle is more important to retaining these people than any kind of pay and bene- 
fit. I know you and your staff are working right now to revamp the mobilization 
process and develop new standards for how Guard and Reserve personnel will be 
used. But I want you to know that this issue is in the forefront of my concern as 
well and I look forward to seeing how DOD will address this issue which I believe 
is absolutely central to the future of our Armed Forces. On that note, I would appre- 
ciate any preliminary thoughts you have on the standards the Department intends 
to put in place for using and retaining our Guard and Reserve Forces. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We are acutely aware that the Reserve components are 
being called upon now more than they have in the past, and we are concerned about 
the impact of this increased use on our ability to meet our future human resource 
requirements. It is unclear at this point what current and long-term effects this in- 
creased use may have. While we are currently achieving our strength objectives, we 
remain vigilant about future enlistment and reenlistment behavior and trends. In 
our efforts to strengthen Reserve recruiting and retention, the Department is exam- 
ining proposals for enhanced bonus programs and exploring opportunities to im- 
prove the quality of life for our members. We have stepped up our family and em- 
ployer support programs, and we monitor employer- and family-related issues and 
concerns for potential serious problems. In addition, we are considering a number 
of initiatives that are focused on limiting the personal turbulence for our Reserve 
component members. 

To promote judicious and prudent use of the Reserve components and to reduce 
the strain on Reserve component members, we are focusing much of our effort on 
developing new standards for their use. We are exploring policies that will provide 
more predictable periods of mobilization and more advanced planning time for over- 
seas tours. For example, a member could plan for not more than 1 year of mobiliza- 
tion in every 6 years of Reserve service and arrange his personal and family affairs 
accordingly. We are examining ways to enhance our use of volunteers in an effort 
to minimize the need for involuntary activation orders. Additionally, our efforts to 
prepare proposed legislation and revise our policies to support the continuum of 
service are ongoing. These efforts are focused on removing barriers to optimal use 
of Reserve component members across the spectrum of military operations in both 
peacetime and in times of national emergency. 

Although there are no immediate indications that the current mobilization has 
negatively impacted recruiting and retention, we are working to identify early warn- 
ing indicators that will assist us in targeting enlistment and reenlistment incentives 
before problems become serious. 
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The Secretaries of the military departments are individually responsible for deter- 
mining their strength requirements and skill mix and applying available resources 
to ensure manning requirements are achieved. We will continue to work with them 
to ensure that our programs are sufficient to provide a strong force with the req- 
uisite numbers and skills. 


STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 

27. Senator Chambliss. General Pace, strategic airlift has been absolutely central 
to our success in Afghanistan and Iraq over the past 3 years, and central to the 
success of the Expeditionary Air Force for much longer than that. You are currently 
in the process of revising the Mobility Requirements Study to incorporate lessons 
learned from Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF) and OIF, and I understand that 
this study will be complete by June 2005. However, I don’t think it takes a complex, 
time-consuming study to determine that we simply don’t have enough airlift. We 
can’t build C-17s fast enough and we can’t modify C-5s fast enough to produce the 
amount of airlift capability that we need. One illustration of this which I find a little 
troubling is that over the last few years DOD has contracted with the Russians to 
use AN-124 aircraft for strategic airlift because we simply don’t have enough of our 
own. At the same time, DOD and the Air Force in particular are dragging their feet 
in funding C-6 modernization programs which could help alleviate our need to con- 
tract with the Russians. I would appreciate your comments on this situation as well 
as your comments on how you will fund the C-5 modernization effort in order to 
increase the United States’ strategic airlift capacity. 

General Pace. The AN-124 is only used on a limited basis as the last option for 
airlifting outsized cargo. Our preferred method of cargo shipment is sealift. Only 
when the material is needed at destination before sealift can get it there, do we re- 
sort to airlift. Certain large shipments, known as outsized cargo, can only fit on a 
C-5 or C-17. The Fly America Act mandates that when the appropriate aircraft are 
not available, we must first offer a contract to U.S./Civil Reserve Fleet carriers. 
However, no U.S. carriers have the capability to move outsized cargo. In the past 
5 years we have contracted the AN-124 125 times, with the vast majority of those 
instances being in fiscal year 2002-2003 as we were building up and executing OIF. 
In fiscal year 2003, the AN-124 flew less than one-half of 1 percent of the total stra- 
tegic airlift missions flown (79 out of 180,000). 

As part of the C-5 modernization effort, we have funded the Avionics Moderniza- 
tion Program (AMP) for 55 aircraft. In fiscal year 2005, $103 million is included in 
the President’s budget request, including funds for procurement of kits for 18 addi- 
tional aircraft. We have also requested $322 million in the fiscal year 2005 budget 
for the Reliability Enhancement and Re-Engining Program (RERP). Three test kits 
(two C-5Bs and one C-5A) were procured in fiscal year 2004 with operational test 
and evaluation scheduled to be complete in fiscal year 2008. The Air Force has pro- 
grammed funds for procurement of 12 additional kits through fiscal year 2009, 
scheduled to begin as the Operational Test and Evaluation ends. Although budg- 
etary constraints have delayed this program, we plan to AMP all remaining C-5s 
in tbe fleet and RERP the required amount to meet mobility requirements. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lindsey O. Graham 

TRICARE FUNDING 

28. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, last year. Congress appropriated $400 
million to the Defense Health Program for an expanded TRICARE benefit for re- 
servists and their families. Recognizing your reluctance to rely on unnamed sources, 
I have received information that a significant amount of these funds have been ex- 
pended without program implementation. How much of that $400 million remains, 
and for what purpose has the money been used? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Thank you for your support of our reservists. I share your 
respect and appreciation for their contribution to our Nation. Implementing the en- 
hanced access to TRICARE provided to reservists by the Fiscal Year 2004 National 
Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) presents the Department with both fiscal and 
administrative challenges. 

As no additional funds were appropriated to support the new requirement, a prior 
approval reprogramming from within the Department’s current appropriated funds 
is required. That reprogramming action is currently being staffed within the Depart- 
ment and should be forwarded to Congress shortly. As an interim measure, costs 
associated with the benefit are being absorbed within funds appropriated to the De- 
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fense Health Program appropriation as part of the Fiscal Year 2004 Appropriations 
Act. Given that the ability to absorb these costs is limited, I request your support 
expediting congressional approval of the reprogramming request. 

The enhanced benefit also introduces a number of administrative challenges. As 
sections 703 and 704 of the NDAA for Fiscal Year 2004 represent the extension of 
current periods of eligibility, the benefit became active and the Department began 
to incur costs on November 6, 2003. At that time, the system capability to capture 
and report actual program expenditures did not exist. The Department is aggres- 
sively pursuing the necessary systems changes and contract modifications to prop- 
erly administer these benefits, but those efforts are not yet finalized. As such, actual 
benefit expenditures are currently not available. However, current analysis indi- 
cates expenditures through March 2004 will be approximately $244 million. This es- 
timate includes the provision of health care benefits under section 703 and 704, as 
well as associated system changes and contract modifications. 

Section 702 requires regulatory action which is currently under development with- 
in the Department. The Department is developing the program to ensure adminis- 
trative and health care costs do not exceed the $400 million limit specified by Con- 
gress in fiscal year 2004. 

29. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, could you please comment on the status 
of the implementation of this vital readiness and retention program? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Emergency Supplemental Appropriations Act and the 
NDAA for Fiscal Year 2004 temporarily revise statutes governing healthcare serv- 
ices for Reserve component (RC) sponsors and their family members. We are com- 
mitted to making these changes as quickly as possible to ensure eligible members 
have access to TRICARE health benefits. 

• The Department has begun a series of steps to implement these new tem- 
porary benefits such as changing systems and contracts, and developing 
marketing and educational materials to get information out to the RC mem- 
bers and their families. 

• The law limits the fiscal year 2004 outlays to $400 million for authorized 
benefits. The Department is setting up systems to accurately track and ac- 
count for all administrative and healthcare costs to stay within this limit. 

• Looking to the future, we need to proceed cautiously in considering costly 
new entitlements for reservists who have not been activated. A key issue 
would be the effect of a new entitlement on recruitment and retention of 
both active duty and Reserve component members. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

30. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, since the 1950s, the Air National 
Guard has followed a policy of maintaining at least one flying mission in every 
state. This policy is no doubt due to the invaluable contributions that the Guard 
provides not only to the national defense but also in recognition of the positive role 
Guard members play in their communities offering most individuals their only expo- 
sure to the military. Do you intend to continue that longstanding policy? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I appreciate your long-standing support for our Nation’s 
men and women in uniform as well as your concern for the continued relevance of 
our citizen airmen of the Air National Guard. The support of Congress will be criti- 
cal as we transform the DOD to meet the national security requirements of the 21st 
century. 

The Department anticipates an overall reduction in the number of manned air- 
craft as we transform. This is due not only to constrained resources, but also the 
capabilities the Nation will require from the Department in the future. Information 
age warfare requires a different portfolio of capabilities than industrial age warfare, 
and we are transforming the joint force to meet that challenge. Also, the aircraft 
the Department is planning on procuring will be vastly more capable than our cur- 
rent legacy systems, which will result in a lower number of aircraft being procured. 
The Department is also very interested in the potential of unmanned systems. 

The USAF is committed to ensuring the Air National Guard is a full and equal 
partner in the Air Force of the future. I strongly support their efforts to ensure the 
future relevancy of the Air National Guard in their transformation plans. Our shift 
to capabilities based planning and the resulting shift in focus away from legacy sys- 
tems require a commensurate change of focus by the Air National Guard. Lieuten- 
ant General James has developed a strong transformation vision, and I am con- 
fident that his approach will help to ensure a relevant Air National Guard. 
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The Air Force and Air National Guard assure me their intent is to maintain a 
Guard flying unit in every state; however, first and foremost, they are committed 
to providing a relevant and more capable Air National Guard presence in every 
state, to provide required capabilities to the joint force. While it has always been 
a goal, there is no stated policy to keep a flying unit in each State. The Department 
believes such a policy would not be in the best interests of the Nation. The Air Force 
and Air National Guard leadership require the flexibility to transform the Air Na- 
tional Guard to ensure it has the required capabilities needed for the future. 


REBALANCING FORCES 

31. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, you mention in your brief prepared for 
Congress the need to manage/reduce the need for Reserve mobilization but at the 
same time you want to “restructure” the Reserves to serve in more “high demand” 
units such as military police. Please comment on your plan to achieve both of these 
goals. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The rebalancing strategy has as its objectives: to enhance 
early responsiveness by structuring forces to reduce the need for involuntary mobili- 
zation during the early stages of a rapid response operation; to resolve stressed ca- 
reer fields by structuring forces to limit involuntary mobilization to reasonable and 
sustainable rates; and to employ innovative management practices such as the con- 
tinuum of service, reachback, enhanced volunteerism, mobilization process improve- 
ments, and predictable rotational overseas presence. Through this comprehensive 
rebalancing strategy the Department will gain added efficiencies from its existing 
force structure that may preclude any necessity to increase force end strength. For 
example, the Army’s rebalancing plans will convert lower priority, less stressed field 
artillery force structure to higher priority and higher demand military police. This 
will increase the number of both active and Reserve component military police units. 
Expanding the rotational base allows the Services to achieve mobilization rates that 
are both reasonable and sustainable. 

32. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, it was mentioned in the budget brief 
that, contrary to what has been reported. Army end strength numbers are not going 
to be temporarily increased; instead, active duty personnel are going to be “restruc- 
tured.” Who will replace those active duty positions that are being restructured? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The President has authorized the Army to temporarily in- 
crease active component strength by 30,000, using emergency powers provided in 
statute, for the purpose of resetting the force and creating 10 additional brigade 
UAs to address demands on the force based on current global war on terrorism 
emergency operations. The Army will increase its strength by up to 30,000 over the 
next 4 years and then return to statutory limits provided in the NDAA. It will em- 
ploy a number of methods to return to the prescribed statutory limits. These meth- 
ods include restructuring of “Cold War” capabilities deemed unnecessary or exces- 
sive for the emerging strategic environment, converting selected military spaces to 
civilian spaces in the institutional force, and headquarters delayering to provide 
more soldiers in deployable units. The exact number of spaces to be restructured 
is still under review. The spaces for “Cold War” capabilities that are no longer need- 
ed are being reinvested to create brigade UAs and associated support elements. 
Spaces in the institutional force that can be converted to civilian positions will be 
filled through the hiring of general schedule civilians or contractors. 

MILITARY retention/recruiting 

33. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, in your opinion, what effect will the 
lack of targeted pay raises have on military retention in light of an improving econ- 
omy and the current strain on military forces? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. In my opinion, the lack of targeted pay raises will not ad- 
versely affect retention. The proposed 3.5 percent pay raise is one-half percent 
greater than the average pay raise in the private sector. When we also consider that 
the Basic Allowance for Housing, for some members about one-third of their regular 
military compensation, increased 6.9 percent and the Basic Allowance for Subsist- 
ence rose 4.8 percent, military compensation growth was significantly higher than 
for the average civilian. 

34. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, what effect do you believe the current 
stop losses will have for long term recruiting and retention goals? 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. I believe the current Stop Loss program will have minimal 
effect on long-term recruiting goals. The current Stop Loss program is small in 
scale, impacting approximately 45,000 (as of the end of January 2004) out of the 
2,000,000 active and Reserve Service members. As of today, the Army is the only 
Service currently executing stop loss. Army Stop Loss programs are expected to re- 
main in effect until their unit stabilization system and increased manning initia- 
tives are fully realized in 3 to 4 years. We are closely monitoring retention rates. 
When we ask the force about their intentions to stay in uniform, the signals remain 
positive. 


STOCKPILE REPORT 

35. Senator Graham. Secretary Rumsfeld, over the last several years, the Senate 
has supported a number of Department of Energy (DOE) programs essential to the 
Nation’s nuclear deterrent force. Many of those programs support DOD as the end 
“customer.” When do you intend to finalize the Stockpile Report? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We are currently conducting a periodic review of our plans 
for implementing the Nuclear Posture Review. The updated plans will serve, among 
other things, as the means to change the projection of our specific stockpile require- 
ments. We will make a two-thirds reduction in number of our operationally deployed 
nuclear weapons that President Bush has announced. The plan must also protect 
against a number of unknowns in the 2012 timeframe and beyond, including the 
international environment, the limited progress we have made toward restoring our 
nuclear infrastructure, and the condition of the aging stockpile. Infrastructure is of 
particular concern, since the U.S. cannot build complete replacement warheads or 
build new ones from scratch if it were required to do so. Because of this and other 
infrastructure shortfalls, we must rely on those warheads we have in secure storage 
to respond to new threats by incorporating new technology into these existing war- 
heads when required. 

Nearly all of the weapons in the stockpile were designed and built during the Cold 
War. For now, our plan is to retain some, explore modifications of others to give 
them improved capabilities, and to prudently reduce the overall inventory of war- 
heads. Predicting specific stockpile requirements that will meet our deterrence 
needs for the next decade and beyond, is a very complex problem. This initial stock- 
pile plan for 2012, now in development, will involve significant reductions. We will 
continue to refine our requirements in the future taking into account progress made 
in restoring the nuclear infrastructure and the condition of the stockpile. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Elizabeth Dole 

TRANSFORMATION 

36. Senator Dole. General Pace, in a recent article in the National Journal, the 
operational linking of individual Service training ranges at Nellis, the National 
Training Center, Twentynine Palms, and San Diego was hailed as one of the great- 
est transformation achievements stemming from operations in Iraq. Where do you 
see further “transformational” opportunities emerging in joint training and oper- 
ations? 

General Pace. While the Joint National Training Capability (JNTC) has dem- 
onstrated initial success in providing a capability to conduct joint training at a col- 
lective level, we are also making strides to develop an enhanced capability to pro- 
vide distance learning and training at an individual level. This capability is referred 
to as the Joint Knowledge Development and Distribution Capability (JKDDC). 

JKDDC will transform the way our joint military forces receive joint individual 
training. Through this capability we will develop and distribute joint knowledge via 
a dynamic, global-knowledge network that provides immediate access to joint edu- 
cation and training resources. This capability facilitates a transformed culture by 
preparing future decisionmakers and leaders (officers, enlisted, and DOD civilians 
across the joint community) to employ joint operational art, understand joint doc- 
trine, and respond innovatively to adversaries. 


rebalancing the forces 

37. Senator Dole. General Pace, while end strength is certainly an area of con- 
cern, I am more concerned about force mix particularly, the total force of active, Re- 
serve and Guard. How are you addressing the short-term issue of manning high de- 
mand career fields? 
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General Pace. The Services are taking a number of actions to reduce stress on 
high demand career fields beginning in fiscal year 2004-2005. Generally, they will 
move force structure from high-density, low-demand capabilities (air defense and ar- 
tillery) into high-demand capabilities (military police and civil affairs). 

The Army will begin the restructuring of 40,000 billets in fiscal year 2004-fiscal 
year 2006. This includes beginning realignment of 30,000 billets in fiscal year 
2004 — affected career fields include Civil Affairs, Psychological Operations, Chemi- 
cal Defense, Special Operations Forces, Intelligence, and Military Police. Realign- 
ment of the remaining 10,000 billets will begin in fiscal year 2005 affected career 
fields include Military Police, Transportation, and Quartermaster. 

The Navy will complete realignment of over 14,600 billets by fiscal year 2005 in 
its Antiterrorism/Force Protection, Intelligence, and Medical career fields. Addition- 
ally, the predominantly RC Naval Coastal I Warfare capability will gain active com- 
ponent structure: (1) four active component Maritime Security Force Squadrons will 
be commissioned by end fiscal year 2004; and (2) two of eight RC Naval Coastal 
Warfare Squadrons transfer to AC in fiscal year 2005. 

The Air Force will realign 3,800 billets in fiscal year 2004-fiscal year 2005. This 
includes 2,700 billets in the highly stressed Special Operations career field and 
1,100 across 16 other stressed AC career fields. 

The U.S. Marine Corps will realign billets in Air/Naval Gunfire Liaison Compa- 
nies and examine further rebalancing efforts for Law Enforcement, Civil Affairs, 
and Intelligence. In fact, three Air/Naval Gunfire Liaison Companies will be estab- 
lished resulting in a 54/46 AC/RC mix of forces in a capability that was previously 
100 percent in the RC. 

38. Senator Dole. General Pace, in your proposal to reassign some units (namely 
air defense and artillery) to units such as military police and civil affairs, are we 
sacrificing a capability of a core mission in order to meet a short-term requirement? 

General Pace. We are not sacrificing a capability of a core mission in order to 
meet short-term requirements. The rebalancing efforts by the Services are the result 
of detailed analysis. In general, the Services will move force structure from high- 
density, low-demand capabilities (air defense and artillery) into high-demand capa- 
bilities (military police and civil affairs). 

39. Senator Dole. General Pace, could you discuss in further detail how you plan 
to rebalance the forces between the active. Guard, and Reserve components? 

General Pace. The Services are taking a number of actions, in addition to those 
already mentioned for the near-term, to rebalance forces between the AC and RC 
to better match the force structure to the Defense Strategy. 

The Army will realign up to an additional 85,000 billets beginning in fiscal year 
2006 upon the completion of the Total Army Analysis 06-11. This is in addition to 
the 40,000 billets that will begin realignment in fiscal year 2004. The primary capa- 
bilities affected will be: (1) significant decreases in Field Artillery, Air Defense, En- 
gineers, and Armor; and (2) significant increases in Military Police, Transportation, 
Petroleum, Oils, and Lubricants/Water Distribution, Civil Affairs, Psychological Op- 
eration, and Chemical Defense. 

Other actions by the Services that will affect the AC/RC include: 

— All Services will increase the use of “reach-back” capabilities, particu- 
larly in the Medical and Intelligence career fields, in order to reduce the 
deployment requirements for high-stressed RC career fields; 

— The U.S. Navy (USN) and USMC will integrate AC/RC F/A-18 units 
to improve overall carrier air wing availability and reduce reliance on one 
component or the other, exclusively; 

— The Air Force will reduce reliance on the RC by 24 percent over the 
FYDP through AC/RC realignment in the highly stressed career fields of 
Combat Search and Rescue (CSAR) helicopters and the C-130s that refuel 
the CSAR helicopters. 


mobilization of the national guard 

40. Senator Dole. General Pace, with this month’s deployment of North Caroli- 
na’s 30th Heavy Enhanced Separate Brigade, I have been made painfully aware of 
some of the problems faced by our National Guard (NG) units as they mobilize. 
What are you doing to guarantee that these service members are expediently 
transitioned to active duty payrolls and that their lodging and subsistence are of 
the same quality as the active units training on the same bases? 

General Pace. For pay and lodging and subsistence, we are doing the following: 
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Pay. Since the mid-1990s, mobilized Army National Guard (ARNG) sol- 
diers remain on the Defense Joint Military Pay System (DJMPS) and are 
not rolled over to the active component (AC) pay system. When an ARNG 
soldier is mobilized, the NG United States Property and Fiscal Officer 
(USPFO) issues a pay order which establishes entitlements using an AC ac- 
counting classification; thereby, transitioning the soldier to active duty. 

Problems arise when an ARNG soldier reports to an AC Finance-Office 
with a pay concern, as the AC is not familiar with the DJMPS-RC system. 
However, the U.S. Army Finance Command in conjunction with the Defense 
Finance and Accounting System established RC training teams to conduct 
training at various AC installations on the DJMPS-RC. In addition, the 
ARNG has implemented a toll-free number and set up an email address for 
ARNG soldiers to use when they have questions or concerns regarding their 
pay. Also, three ARNG Mobilization Pay Teams (MPTs) are being organized 
to identify and make necessary pay adjustments and corrections. The toll- 
free number and email address were operational March 1, 2004, and the 
MPTs should be operational April 1, 2004. 

Lodging and Subsistence. The Army has experienced significant chal- 
lenges in billeting mobilized soldiers. In response, the Installation Manage- 
ment Agency (IMA) has created a standard policy for all installations to use 
when accommodating mobilized soldiers regardless of component affiliation. 

This standard is based on the fundamental principle that AC and RC sol- 
diers are on one team and are to be treated equally within the installation’s 
capabilities. 

41. Senator Dole. General Pace, the budget request news release sent out by your 
office proposes the use of innovative management to improve the mobilization proc- 
ess. Could you go into some specifics about that objective? 

General Pace. In order to relieve stress to the RC force, we are evaluating several 
innovative management practices to improve the flexibility of the total force. We 
also want to reduce the impact on critical career fields in the RC and the need for 
involuntary mobilization. Our four approaches include: establish the paradigm of 
the continuum of service, increase use of reachback, improve predictability of rota- 
tional overseas presence, and improve the mobilization process. 

The paradigm of the continuum of service is a new practice that provides individ- 
ual service members greater opportunities to serve in support of the Department’s 
mission. Currently, the RC force is made up of either full-time or traditional reserv- 
ists. With the new approach, RC individuals will be able to perform military service 
in a variety of ways, at varying levels of service, moving between full-time and part- 
time status, as circumstances in their lives and needs of the Department evolve. 

Increased use of reachback refers to the ability to connect electronically to infor- 
mation sources and resources at home base or other locations around the world to 
accomplish essential tasks and missions. By emplo 3 dng reachback, the in-theater 
force can be smaller and more agile, with corresponding reductions in combat sup- 
port and physical security requirements. Additionally, by using computer 
connectivity, RC units and individuals can provide mission support during drill peri- 
ods as well as short-rotation active duty tours, thus, further lessening the require- 
ments for RC mobilizations. 

Improving the predictability of rotational overseas presence allows longer lead- 
time to plan for overseas deployment. RC members benefit from additional time to 
prepare their families, employers, and train with their units. Incorporating RC 
forces into a more predictable rotational overseas presence plan also allows the De- 
partment to free up active component units to support rapid-response requirements 
that may arise, and the Services are able to better manage the operational tempo 
of the total force. 

Improvements to the mobilization process include: establishing standards to en- 
sure judicious and prudent use of the RC, gaining better access to the Individual 
Ready Reserve pool (for greater source of military manpower and depth of capabili- 
ties), and continuing Service refinements to automation systems, thus, enhancing 
visibility of activated RC members and improving the ability to meet mobilization 
requirements. 

42. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, since September 11, 2001, 21 North Caro- 
lina NG units have been mobilized. Of those, only one unit was given anywhere 
close to a 30-day notice. With the announcement of the OIF 2 rotation, the 30th 
Heavy Enhanced Separate Brigade received their orders 4 days prior to their mobili- 
zation date. While I understand the urgent requirements immediately following Sep- 
tember 11, this holding of notice orders for an anticipated rotation is unacceptable. 
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especially given the additional preparations required for our citizen soldiers. What 
is being done to address this ongoing problem? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The 30th Enhanced Separate Brigade alert order was re- 
leased by Headquarters, Department of the Army on July 25, 2003. The 30th En- 
hanced Separate Brigade mobilization order was released by Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, on September 27, 2003, with a mobilization date of October 1, 
2003. While it is the Army’s policy to issue mobilization orders 30 days prior, oper- 
ational requirements sometime dictate otherwise. While it was unfortunate that it 
was only 4 days from mobilization order receipt to report for duty, it did allow for 
the soldiers families to become eligible for the benefits and entitlements that come 
with activation, such as medical care, dental care, and lower interest rates for loans. 
It is the Department’s policy to ensure the predictable use of Reserve Forces shall 
be extended to the meiximum amount possible by notifying Reserve members early 
that they are being considered for activation and by issuing orders as soon as it is 
operationally feasible to do so with the goal of providing them to the activating 
member at least 30 days prior to the report date. 

brac/guaed and reserve training 

43. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, with the proposed 25 percent reduction in 
domestic facilities with BRAG and movement away from large, forward-operating 
bases, how are you planning to accommodate Guard and Reserve training, basing, 
and quality-of-life needs when worldwide operations require a manpower “spike”? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Department of Defense is committed to meeting the 
quality-of-life needs of our service members and their families as we transform our 
military for the 21st century. Just as our forces are dealing with the global war on 
terrorism, so too, are our military families. We have the honor and the obligation 
to assist them in meeting the stresses and challenges of military life. Because of 
the unique challenges of our times, we formed a Joint Family Readiness Working 
Group in October 2002. The working group is critical in the Department’s efforts 
to monitor deployment and family readiness and serves as an advisor to DOD lead- 
ership on emerging policy and operations issues. 

Each of the military services has comprehensive deployment support programs. 
These programs educate families and help them cope with the demands of military 
life and separations. Outreach efforts include personal contact with families on a 
regular basis. Through technology (toll-free numbers. Military OneSource, and Web 
sites), families can access information or link to services virtually around the clock. 
Personal services include emergency assistance, respite care for children, financial 
assistance, and help in navigating military systems. 

The military family lives with a high level of stress not only because of frequent 
deployments that place the service member/parent/spouse in harm’s way, but also 
because of frequent moves, disruptions in the military spouse’s employment, and the 
challenges created by children changing schools. The OneSource program is a pri- 
mary means of support to families dealing with these challenges, especially the two- 
thirds who live off-base and the 60 percent with family responsibilities. Through the 
Military OneSource programs, service members and their families can also access 
prepaid nonmedical family assistance counseling to help them deal with deployment 
separations, parent-child communication, financial issues, and reunion/reintegration 
issues. 

Our service members have strong family values and high aspirations and expecta- 
tions for their quality of life. To that end, the Department, in its new social compact, 
has entered into a written commitment to improve life in the military, underwrite 
family support programs, and work in partnership with families to accomplish the 
military mission. Family support is a continuous effort, and there is no finish line 
for readiness. 

As we continue to support our Active and Reserve Forces and their families, we 
are closely monitoring our programs so that resources are available and accessible 
to all affected by mobilization and deployment. We are being particularly vigilant 
and supportive of our family readiness volunteers. They do a superb job and are an 
incredible group of dedicated and effective volunteers. 

44. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, while I understand the temporary nature 
of many of the facilities now housing our Guard and Reserves units training for de- 
ployment, the deplorable state of those facilities is not understandable. How will 
remedying this situation be factored into the considerations for the 2005 BRAG 
round? 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. As the Department rationalizes its base infrastructure with 
defense strategy through the BRAG process, excess base capacity can be eliminated. 
This will release scarce resources that would otherwise not be available for other 
higher-priority requirements, such as modernizing weapons, improving quality of 
life for military members, and improving the readiness of our forces by upgrading 
the facilities that support them. To the extent funding can be diverted from unnec- 
essary facilities through BRAG, the facilities you mention could be improved. 


TRANSFORMATION AND POSTWAR STABILITY 

45. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, while our latest military innovations have 
been significant in “winning the war,” we seem to have a ways to go in “keeping 
the peace.” How does your transformation vision address the need to maintain a 
postwar stability operation or peacekeeping capability? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Our vision of transformation encompasses developing new 
concepts for the employment of military force across the range of military oper- 
ations, from major force-on-force combat to stability operations. To support this vi- 
sion, the Joint Staff, combatant commands, and the military services are developing 
future joint concepts that will support our operational goals as laid out in the 2001 
Quadrennial Defense Review. For example, the April 2003 Transformation Planning 
Guidance included specific guidance on developing a joint operating concept (JOG) 
for stability operations, with particular emphasis on peace enforcement. That JOG 
is now under development and is expected to be completed soon. To make the con- 
cept a reality, the military will conduct experiments and wargames to ensure the 
force adopts the new concept. Such transformational capabilities are critical to 
adapting our forces’ combat capabilities into useful tools for resolving crisis situa- 
tions. In addition, we continue to work with our friends and Allies to increase global 
capacity to conduct stability operations and to develop policies, concepts, and doc- 
trines that ensure we can operate together effectively during stability operations. 


WELFARE OF THE MILITARY FAMILY 

46. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, the welfare of the military family is un- 
doubtedly a key to the success of our All-Volunteer Force. I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank the countless volunteers and military family advocacy employ- 
ees for their dedicated work during OFF and OIF. How is DOD formalizing the fam- 
ily advocacy mission, and how is this mission included in you transformation vision? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Department of Defense is committed to meeting the 
quality of life needs of our service members and their families as we transform our 
military for the 21st century. Just as our forces are dealing with the global war on 
terror, so too, are our military families. We have the honor and the obligation to 
assist them in meeting the stresses and challenges of military life. Because of the 
unique challenges of our times, we formed a Joint Family Readiness Working Group 
in October 2002. The working group is critical in the Department’s efforts to mon- 
itor deployment and family readiness and serves as an advisor to DOD leadership 
on emerging policy and operations issues. 

Each of the military services has comprehensive deployment support programs. 
These programs educate families and help them cope with the demands of military 
life and separations. Outreach efforts include personal contact with families on a 
regular basis. Through technology (toll-free numbers. Military OneSource and Web 
sites), families can access information or link to services virtually around the clock. 
Personal services include emergency assistance, respite care for children, financial 
assistance, and help in navigating military systems. 

The military family lives with a high level of stress not only because of frequent 
deployments that place the service member/parent/spouse in harm’s way, but also 
because of frequent moves, disruptions in the military spouse’s employment, and the 
challenges created by children changing schools. The OneSource program is a pri- 
mary means of support to families dealing with these challenges, especially the two- 
thirds who live off-base and the 60 percent with family responsibilities. Through the 
Military OneSource programs, service members and their families can also access 
pre-paid non-medical family assistance counseling to help them deal with deploy- 
ment separations, parent-child communication, financial issues and reunion/re- 
integration issues. 

Our service members have strong family values and high aspirations and expecta- 
tions for their quality of life. To that end, the Department, in its new social compact, 
has entered into a written commitment to improve life in the military, underwrite 
family support programs, and work in partnership with families to accomplish the 
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military mission. Family support is a continuous effort and there is no finish line 
for readiness. 

As we continue to support our Active and Reserve Forces and their families, we 
are closely monitoring our programs so that resources are available and accessible 
to all affected by mobilization and deployment. We are being particularly vigilant 
and supportive of our family readiness volunteers. They do a superb job and are an 
incredible group of dedicated and effective volunteers. 

47. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, given that our current deployments are 
drawing heavily on Guard and Reserve Forces, what is the Department doing to en- 
sure necessary and appropriate support for all families, especially those from rural 
communities who live long distances from military installations? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. We have been working with the Services and the RCs to cre- 
ate more of a joint service, total force family readiness and support perspective, so 
that any member or family can go to any installation or family support group and 
receive the assistance they need, regardless of the Service or component affiliation 
of the member. 

Family readiness is a command function that must start at the battalion/squadron 
level. The unit commander is in the best possible position to determine what is 
needed to support his or her unit members and their families. Thanks to the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, over 400 family assistance centers have been brought online 
to augment the family support system in America’s hometowns in support of mission 
readiness. These joint centers provide an outreach capability not only to Guard and 
Reserve families that are not located near an installation, but they also support the 
large number of active service and family members who reside off the installation. 
Combined with the active duty family centers, there are over 700 family assistance 
centers around the world. 

Through technology (toll-free numbers. Military OneSource, and Web sites), fami- 
lies can access information or link to services around the clock. We have been ex- 
tremely pleased with the success of the OneSource program. This program offers 
service members and their families, from any location in the world, 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, access to a professional counselor via a toll-free telephone line, the 
Internet, and e-mail. The program offers the service in more than 130 languages. 
Personal services include emergency assistance, respite care for children, counseling, 
financial assistance, or help in navigating military systems. In addition, military 
members and their families can access prepaid family assistance counseling services 
on issues ranging from parent-child communications to reunion/reintegration of the 
family following deployments. A licensed provider provides this counseling within 30 
minutes of the military family’s home. 

The military family lives with a high level of stress not only because of frequent 
deployments that place the service member/parent/spouse in harm’s way, but also 
because of frequent moves, disruptions in the military spouse’s employment, and the 
challenges created by children changing schools. The OneSource program is a pri- 
mary means of support to families dealing with these challenges, especially the two- 
thirds who live off-base and the 60 percent with family responsibilities. 

Our service members have strong family values and high aspirations and expecta- 
tions for their quality of life. To that end, the Department, in its new social compact, 
has entered into a written commitment to improve life in the military, underwrite 
family support programs, and work in partnership with families to accomplish the 
military mission. The OneSource program leverages the power of public-private 
partnerships and technology to deliver services. 

48. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, what is the Department doing to facilitate 
coordinated, targeted support for these troops and their families from local commu- 
nity resources, like schools, churches, and public agencies? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The National Guard Family Assistance Centers, located at 
over 400 sites in communities throughout the country, work with local agencies to 
ensure support is made available to military families. Moreover, the Family Centers 
at the installation have always worked with the local public agencies to ensure mili- 
tary families receive the appropriate support for which they are eligible. A number 
of veteran service organizations have also stepped up to the plate and are assisting 
families whose loved ones are deployed with home repairs, cars, lawn mowing, and 
other tasks that the deployed service member did while at home. The community 
response to our military families has been and continues to be very inspiring. 

The family support systems at the installation level work with the schools to en- 
sure that their staffs are aware of the unique needs of military children and, in par- 
ticular, students with a parent deployed. Family Center staff and School Liaison Of- 
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fleers work regularly with the local schools providing training and other resources 
to help them assist military children. 

Military OneSource, our recently implemented toll-free telephonic information and 
referral service links military families directly to local civilian community services. 
Military OneSource verifies referrals and frequently conducts a three-way call to in- 
troduce the military family to community service providers. In addition, families can 
access prepaid nonmedical family assistance counseling, provided by local civilian 
counselors, through the Military OneSource program. 

I am pleased to recount a number of initiatives: for example, DOD sponsors 
www.MilitaryStudent.org, a Web site designed for children and parents of military 
families on deplo 3 Tnent, their teachers, military installation leaders and families of 
special needs. The Web site is an extensive collection of information, skills, and 
strategies to help students and their families address deployment challenges as well 
as information and suggestions for those in support roles. 

We help educators become aware of the challenges of the military child. To foster 
national awareness and highlight best practices for public school and military lead- 
ers, the DOD and the Military Impacted Schools Association (MISA) sponsored the 
National Conference for the Military Child. An outgrowth of the conference was the 
Promising Practices Program, which promotes worldwide replication of school pro- 
grams and policies that schools can emulate for the benefit of military children and 
is located on the DOD Web site, www.MilitaryStudent.org. 

The Department has initiated several partnerships. A partnership with the De- 
partment of Education’s Safe and Drug Free Schools has expanded to include work 
with the National Child Traumatic Stress Network (sponsored by the University of 
California, Los Angeles, Duke University, and the Department of Health and 
Human Services) and world-renowned trauma experts to develop publications such 
as: “Educator’s Guide to the Military Child During Deployment” and “Educator’s 
Guide to the Military Child During Post Deplo 3 Tnent: Challenges of Family Re- 
union.” In addition. Parent’s Guide to the Military Child in Deployment has been 
written in collaboration with the same agencies. A partnership with child psycholo- 
gists and the Child Study Center of New York University School of Medicine has 
made their outstanding guidebook, Caring for Kids After Trauma and Death: A 
Guide for Parents and Professionals, available on our www.MilitaryStudent.org Web 
site where the DOD publications mentioned above also reside. 

A partnership with Generations United is allowing the DOD to work with a non- 
profit organization to develop a literacy tutoring program for children of deployed 
military families by training retired military members to offer educational and emo- 
tional support on a one-to-one basis. It will be piloted in six heavily impacted public 
school districts. In addition, the National Child Traumatic Stress Network and DOD 
are working with Walter Reed Army Medical Center and the Veterans Administra- 
tion to develop a program to work with children of severely wounded military mem- 
bers returning from Iraq and Afghanistan to help children comprehend the life-al- 
tering changes of the military member and the impact on the family. 

To give national prominence to military child education issues and to encourage 
states to work together to solve many of the challenges of military children in tran- 
sition and deployment, DOD is sponsoring the National Education Consortium of 
Highly-Impacted States. It will be held in Washington, DC, in 2004 and attended 
by Chief State Schools Officers of the most heavily impacted military states. The 
agenda includes discussion regarding reciprocity and legislative initiatives, estab- 
lishment of partnerships, and future consortium plans. 

49. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, does the Department play a direct role in 
helping these types of organizations help our troops and families, or are we merely 
assuming that they are all doing their part to support military families? What type 
of feedback are you receiving? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. In October 2002, we established a Joint Service Family 
Readiness Working Group. This working group has family program representatives 
from all active and Reserve components, nonprofit organizations such as the Red 
Cross, the National Military Family Association, and relevant Federal agencies such 
as, the Department of Veterans Affairs. This group casts a wide net of information 
gathering from their field programs and offices. Through this we get a great deal 
of feedback. I am pleased that the feedback indicates a great deal of community sup- 
port for our military families. 

Family support leaders conduct site visits to highly impacted areas. The visits are 
intended to get a pulse of family and community support operations. During these 
visits, they meet with families, family readiness group leaders, and family support 
staff. Leaders come back from these trips impressed with the strength of our family 
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support infrastructure but also with the incredible amount of community support for 
our troops and their families. 

We work closely with the President’s USA Freedom Corps to provide a means of 
channeling public service to military communities and individuals in need. Indus- 
tries, not-for-profit organizations, schools, and individuals have rallied to support 
our troops and their families in countless ways from repairing cars to providing res- 
pite care. 

The DOD plays an active role in partnerships with many organizations. We are 
not only the beneficiaries of the efforts of not-for-profit organizations, we are also 
active participants. With the MISA, for example, we contribute publications, Web 
site information, and programs that can benefit schools highly impacted by our chil- 
dren of military families. We have hired outstanding educators, researchers and 
child psychologists to develop an on-line course that educators anywhere in the 
world can access for free. The course contains cutting edge strategies, research, and 
teaching and counseling techniques that will help to support our military children. 

Military OneSource is a success story for us. We constantly receive feedback from 
our service members that our 24/7/365 information and referral service for our mili- 
tary families is providing a much needed support function, everything from locating 
a dentist for their autistic child to providing school district information for family 
relocation. In addition, military members and their families can access prepaid fam- 
ily assistance counseling services on issues ranging from parent-child communica- 
tions to reunion/reintegration of the family following deployments. A licensed pro- 
vider provides this counseling within 30 minutes of the military family’s home. Mili- 
tary OneSource tracks the requests from military members and gives us constant 
feedback regarding concerns and needs of our families. This invaluable information 
is used to guide our decisions regarding new programs, policies, and procedures nec- 
essary to improve military family quality of life. 

GUARD AND RESERVE ACTIVATIONS/SEPARATION FROM BUSINESSES 

50. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, many of our Guard and Reserve personnel 
either work for a small business or actually run their own small business. Given 
the historic magnitude of current Guard and Reserve activations and the substan- 
tial economic implications associated with these activations, could you outline for 
the committee how the Department is preparing these business owners and employ- 
ees for separations that could last 12 to 18 months, both before they leave and after 
they return? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Employer support is an important part of an individual’s de- 
cision to remain in the Reserves under normal conditions and is even more impor- 
tant in a time of mobilization when employees are absent from their employers for 
more extended periods. Absences by reservist-employees may create work problems 
and increased costs for civilian employers and may significantly affect the oper- 
ations of a self-employed reservist’s business. Employers of America’s NG and Re- 
serve members have become inextricably linked to a strong national defense. 

The Department chartered the National Committee for Employer Support of the 
Guard and Reserve (ESGR), an agency within the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Reserve Affairs, in 1972 to promote cooperation and understanding 
between Reserve component members and their civilian employers and to assist in 
the resolution of conflicts arising from an employee’s military commitment. Today, 
ESGR operates through a network of more than 4,500 volunteers throughout 55 
committees located in each State, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Europe. The Department tasks ESGR to “. . . promote both 
public and private understanding of the National Guard and Reserve in order to 
gain U.S. employer and community support through programs and personnel poli- 
cies and practices that shall encourage employee and citizen participation in Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve pro^ams.” 

ESGR uses the military chain of command to promote better understanding of the 
importance of maintaining positive working relations between employers and their 
RC employees, in order to sustain NG and Reserve participation. ESGR also solicits 
the assistance of military agencies, military training schools, and military and civil- 
ian associations in educating the Reserve Forces about their rights and responsibil- 
ities regarding terms and conditions of civilian employment, as stipulated in the 
Uniformed Services Employment and Reemployment Rights Act (USERRA). 

Congress also provided clear protection for all members of the uniformed services 
(including noncareer NG and Reserve members, as well as active duty personnel) 
in October 1994, with passage of the USERRA chapter 43 of title 38, U.S. Code. The 
Department of Labor is the enforcement authority for USERRA, and it processes all 
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formal complaints of violations of the law. The Act seeks to ensure that members 
of the uniformed Services are entitled to return to their civilian employment upon 
completion of their service. They should be reinstated with the seniority, status, and 
rate of pay they would have obtained had they remained continuously employed by 
their civilian employer. The law also protects individuals from discrimination in hir- 
ing, promotion, and retention on the basis of present and future membership in the 
armed services. 

There is a difference between the reservist who is self-employed and chooses to 
also pursue a military career in the Guard or Reserve, and the small business owner 
who employs a reservist who is called up for an extended period of time. About 15 
percent of employed reservists are either small business owners, manage or work 
in a family owned business, or have their own professional practice. About 18 per- 
cent are employed by small businesses (firms with fewer than 100 employees). The 
Small Business Administration (SBA) advises small business owners, and small 
businesses with essential employees who are members of the Reserve or NG to have 
a plan in place to work through any potential disruption that may result from a 
broad call-up to active duty. The SBA Office of Veterans Business Development has 
created a new Web site where small business owners or small businesses with key 
employees who are members of the Reserve or NG can find relevant information. 
The Web site is part of a comprehensive plan to provide members of the NG and 
Reserve who own or are an essential employee of a small business with timely infor- 
mation on all SBA programs and services available to them if and when they are 
called to active duty. 

Through a vast array of programs and services, the U.S. SBA provides tools to 
assemble and enact a plan designed to prevent or reduce the potential disruption 
caused a business by the sudden absence of a key player. The SBA and its resource 
partners offer managerial, technical, and financial assistance, counseling, and train- 
ing to assist small businesses with any conceivable business-related issue, from how 
to market their products and services, to financial assistance, to what to do if called 
to active duty. 

Additionally, the SBA has implemented the Military Reservist Economic Injury 
Disaster Loans (MREIDL) program. Small Businesses may qualify for MREIDL, the 
purpose of which is to provide funds to eligible small businesses to meet its ordinary 
and necessary operating expenses that it could have met, but are unable to meet, 
because an essential employee was “called-up” to active duty in their role as a mili- 
tary reservist. These loans are intended only to provide the amount of working cap- 
ital needed by a small business to pay its necessary obligations as they mature until 
operations return to normal after the essential employee is released from active 
military duty. Interest rates are determined by formulas set by law and recalculated 
quarterly but the maximum interest rate for this program is 4 percent. Loan terms 
up to a maximum of 30 years are available, and SBA determines the term of each 
loan in accordance with the borrower’s ability to repay. The actual amount of each 
loan is limited to the actual economic injury as calculated by SBA, not compensated 
by business interruption insurance or otherwise, and beyond the ability of the busi- 
ness and/or its owners to provide. If a business is a major source of employment, 
SBA has authority to waive the $1,500,000 statutory loan limit. 

Little data is available on the actual or specific employer costs associated with 
Reserve employees. To address this lack of information, the Department is conduct- 
ing a study to determine if and when significant problems with employer support 
of the Guard and Reserve arise due to RC call-ups or other reasons. The Depart- 
ment is also collecting information about the costs that mobilizations impose on em- 
ployers of RC personnel and to evaluate various approaches of offsetting those costs. 
Also, last July the Secretaries of Defense and Labor signed a Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding that provides the framework for a broad range of continuing and new 
partnership efforts between the two departments to ease reentry into the civilian 
workforce and ensure military skills are translated into civilian employment. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 

51. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, in recent interviews. Dr. David Kay, the 
former head of the ISG, stated that the CIA became far too dependent on spy sat- 
ellites and intercepted communications. This statement concerns me, especially as 
we move to “transform” the military aspects of the intelligence community. I was, 
however, encouraged to see the DOD’s initiative to improve human intelligence col- 
lection mentioned as part of the budget request. Could you discuss in more detail 
how you plan on balancing technology-based intelligence data with the necessary 
elements of human intelligence and data analysis? 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. Our efforts to balance technology-based intelligence data 
with human intelligence (HUMINT) reform began in 2003 with a broad-based, 4- 
month study entitled “Taking Stock of Defense Intelligence” and a simultaneous ini- 
tiative to reform HUMINT. Based on on-site research and discussion with every 
COCOM, Service, and Combat Support Agency, the “Taking Stock” study 3 delded a 
comprehensive account of intelligence issues and shortfalls, including the need for 
more and better HUMINT. Concurrently, as we strove to reform our HUMINT ac- 
tivities, we also uncovered numerous unaddressed problems in other areas: analysis, 
horizontal integration, dissemination, training, and professional development — to 
name a few. Thus, it became clear to us that broad-based changes are needed in 
the way we conduct defense intelligence activities. We are now engaged in a com- 
prehensive remodeling effort for all of defense intelligence, which will address many, 
if not most of these problems, balance HUMINT and technical collection, provide ro- 
bust support to the warfighter, and serve the greater needs of the DCI and the Na- 
tional Intelligence Community. 


RESERVE MOBILIZATION 

52. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, one of your proposals to manage demand 
placed on our military forces is rebalancing the forces to reduce the need for Reserve 
mobilization. Within the context of today’s extended rotations, this appears to be a 
prudent measure; however, there may be a long-term implication to address. Having 
a military less reliant on Reserve mobilization places less of a requirement on the 
executive branch to seek congressional approval when deploying the United States 
Military. Could you elaborate on how you envision the end state of the military after 
restructuring the Active and Reserve Forces? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Use of RCs is an integral part of the Department’s total 
force policy in support of our Nation’s challenges and interests, and will continue 
to be so as we meet the emerging challenges of the 21st century and the myriad 
of requirements associated with the global war on terrorism. Our focus is to have 
a force with the right amount of capabilities in the right place, able to use them 
at the right time. Access to the RC without reliance on mobilization, especially in 
the early phases of rapid response operations, is both prudent and necessary. In the 
end, our goal is to rebalance the RC to ensure reasonable and sustainable mobiliza- 
tion rates. 

53. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, more specifically, will the transformed 
military still depend on mobilizing the Reserve Forces to execute significant military 
operations? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The transformed military will still depend on mobilizing the 
Reserve Forces to execute significant military operations. The forces that will be 
most readily available in the early stages of a rapid response operation will be those 
in the AC. At the same time, unique capabilities resident within the RC can still 
be used through enhanced volunteerism without the need for early mobilization. The 
Reserves remain a critical part of our total force, and as such will always be essen- 
tial to major combat operations. 

54. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, partial mobilization, by law, authorizes 
the mobilization of Ready Reserve members, without their consent, for a period not 
to exceed 24 consecutive months. Yet a policy has been instituted within the Depart- 
ment that requires our Ready Reserve Forces, who have been previously mobilized 
(but still have not met the 24 month cap), to sign statements declaring that they 
volunteer to be mobilized for a second tour. In most cases, if the service member 
refuses to volunteer for a second tour, they will not be mobilized with the rest of 
their unit. In one specific case in my State, service members were reluctant to vol- 
unteer, not for lack of motivation or an unwillingness to deploy, but because they 
feared long-term consequences, both financially and socially. Service members are 
concerned that by volunteering (via a signed document retrievable through the Free- 
dom of Information Act (FOIA)) for active duty they may give up protections af- 
forded them under the Servicemembers Civil Relief Act. They fear employers will 
be less likely to hold their jobs because their return to active duty was voluntary. 
Additionally, some service members fear societal repercussions; their spouse, for ex- 
ample, may not share the service member’s enthusiasm as they consider another 
year apart. In this situation the service members fear that a signed volunteer form, 
if made public, may come back to haunt them. Thus, the requirement for a signed 
volunteer statement has the unintended consequence of forcing mobilized units to 
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find individual replacements for soldiers electing not to volunteer. I fear this policy 
may also contribute to more force turbulence in the long run. 

Can you explain why a policy has been instituted that seems contrary to the 
edicts of an executive order directing the partial mobilization of the Ready Reserve? 
Why does the Department feel this documentation is necessary? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. There is no Department-wide policy to that effect. The De- 
partment’s policy is to encourage and maximize the use of volunteers to reduce the 
need for involuntary mobilizations. Volunteerism is a cornerstone of the current mo- 
bilization, and it has served the Nation well. 

It is important to note that whether service is voluntary or involuntary, the serv- 
ice member enjoys and retains the same rights, benefits, and protections under both 
the service members Civil Relief Act and the Uniformed Services Employment and 
Reemployment Rights Act. 

However, to best employ its total force, the Department of Army established a set 
of guidelines or priorities regarding how they select units and individuals for deploy- 
ment, both active duty and Reserve component members. These involve readiness, 
time at home station, and length and number of times mobilized. One of these 
guidelines with respect to Guard and Reserve units and individuals is that they will 
only be mobilized for a second time as a last resort. However, if there are soldiers 
who wish to volunteer for a second mobilization, the Army has informally asked 
them to acknowledge that they are volunteering for a second mobilization to insure 
the guidelines are being followed. 

Though the intent of this practice is valid, it may, as you pointed out, be counter- 
productive. Accordingly, I have initiated a Department-wide review of individual call 
up documentation to ensure that volunteerism is not hampered, that unintended 
consequences are not generated, and that we properly account for our service mem- 
bers. 

55. Senator Dole. Secretary Rumsfeld, on a related issue, please provide me the 
actual numbers of Guard and Reserve members who have been mobilized since 
1991, the number mobilized more than once, more than twice, and the number mo- 
bilized more than three times. Of those mobilized multiple times, how many signed 
volunteer statements? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The best available data reflects the number of Reserve com- 
ponent (RC) members mobilized (fiscal year 1991 (1 October 1990) — first quarter fis- 
cal year 2004 (31 December 2003)): 

Total Mobilized from fiscal year 1991 (1 October 1990) first quarter fiscal year 
2004 (31 December 2003): 575,057 (Desert Shield/Desert Storm; Haiti; Bosnia; 
Southwest Asia; Kosovo, Noble Eagle/Enduring Freedom/Iraqi Freedom) 

Mobilized once (for one contingency only): 517,942 

Total mobilized two times: 53,060 
(Mobilized two times — for current contingency only): (15,982) 

(Mobilized two times — for two contingencies only): (37,078) 

Mobilized three times (for three contingencies only): 3,520 

Mobilized more than three times (for more than three contingencies): 535 

Data includes all members who served in the Reserve components over this time 
period, including those who are no longer in the force. 

The total number of individuals who have served in the Selected Reserve during 
this time period is about 2,549,855. 

Most of the members mobilized were Selected Reserve members. 

About 45,000 of those mobilized were Individual Ready Reserve members. 

Some of the Army RC members mobilized did volunteer for mobilization under in- 
voluntary orders. Army information reveals that the policy of having volunteers sign 
forms, indicating that they are true volunteers, began in late 2003. 

From January 1, 2004 through March 31, 2004, 1,883 Army RC members signed 
such forms. This is 6.9 percent of the total Army RC members mobilized (27,428) 
in the first quarter of 2004. 

It is important to note that a member’s military obligation to serve in the Ready 
Reserve as part of the All-Volunteer Force is with the understanding that the mem- 
ber is liable for active duty in times of war or national emergency. Therefore, if 
these members did not volunteer for duty, others, or possibly even these members 
themselves, would have been called-up. 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

IRAQ AND WMD 

56. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, on September 26, 2002, you stated “We 
know they have weapons of mass destruction. We know they have active programs. 
There isn’t any debate about it.” On January 7, 2003, you said: “There is no doubt 
in my mind but that they currently have chemical and biological weapon.” What 
was the basis for your statements that you knew that Iraq possessed WMD, and 
that there “isn’t any debate about it”? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

57. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, on March 11, 2003, you said that Saddam 
Hussein “claims to have no chemical or biological weapons, yet we know he contin- 
ues to hide biological and chemical weapons, moving them to different locations as 
often as every 12 to 24 hours, and placing them in residential neighborhoods.” What 
was the basis for your statement that you knew that Iraq continued to hide biologi- 
cal and chemical weapons and move them every 12 to 24 hours? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

INTELLIGENCE/AL QAEDA AND IRAQ 

58. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, in the summer of 2002, the staff of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, Doug Feith, presented a briefing to you on 
analysis of the intelligence concerning the links between Iraq and al Qaeda. That 
same briefing was later provided, reportedly at your suggestion, to the DCI, then 
to Intelligence Community staff, then to the National Security Council (NSC), and 
then to the Office of the Vice President. What was the purpose of this intelligence 
analysis product that was prepared outside of the Intelligence Community? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. There is no “intelligence analysis product that was prepared 
outside the intelligence community” as you state. A briefing was prepared, as you 
note, to point out information obtained from a CIA report published during the Clin- 
ton administration. The information in this CIA product led to information con- 
tained in several other CIA publications, and this data was immediately brought to 
the attention of the DIA, the Joint Staff J-2, and the Defense Intelligence Officer 
(DIO) for the Middle East in April 2002 — the Intelligence Community, in other 
words. This information was subsequently briefed, as you noted, to the DCI, to In- 
telligence Community staff, and to the NSC — hardly the hallmark of preparing an 
intelligence product “outside the Intelligence Community.” 

The purpose of the briefing was to help to clarify the various kinds of support and 
relationships that existed between terrorist groups and various state sponsors based 
on existing intelligence. 


POSTWAR PLANNING 

59. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, in the current edition of the Atlantic 
Monthly magazine, James Fallows has an article describing problems with the post- 
war planning effort for Iraq. One of his recurring points is that the Defense Depart- 
ment, specifically your office, told military personnel they could not participate in 
the various planning studies and exercises that were being conducted by the CIA, 
the State Department, the Army War College, and the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID). Did you or your office ever tell any military personnel not 
to participate in any such planning effort and, if so, why? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Mr. Fallows’ article says Pentagon personnel “were forbid- 
den by OSD to attend” numerous interagency meetings, including a January 2003 
National Intelligence Council exercise. This is not the case. As just one example. Dr. 
Joseph J. Collins, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special Operations and 
Low-Intensity Conflict, certainly an important part of OSD, participated not only in 
this particular National Intelligence Council meeting, but from early fall of 2002 
and through March 2003, also participated in countless interagency meetings and 
conferences, working hand in glove with our colleagues at the Department of State, 
USAID, the CIA, and the NSC, acting as the Pentagon’s “point man” for postwar 
planning. 

60. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, according to James Fallows’ article in this 
month’s Atlantic Monthly, you called retired General Jay Garner and told him to 
fire Tom Warrick, the head of the State Department’s “Future of Iraq” study team, 
from General Garner’s reconstruction planning staff. According to Fallows, your di- 
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rection to fire Warrick came from higher authority, believed to be Vice President 
Cheney. Did you tell General Garner to fire Tom Warrick, and did Vice President 
Cheney have any involvement in this issue? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. This is not true. I did not direct Jay Garner on matters re- 
lated to junior staff. As I did not call him, questions regarding the Vice President’s 
“direction” in this matter are moot. 

61. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, why did the administration not want Tom 
Warrick to serve on General Garner’s staff, especially given that General Garner re- 
portedly indicated that Tom Warrick was a highly valued member of his team? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. State Department officials, including Mr. Warrick, partici- 
pated in daily interagency planning meetings on post-Saddam Iraq from their begin- 
ning in the summer of 2002. When it came time to staff the Office of Reconstruction 
and Humanitarian Assistance (January 2003), State Department experts were a sig- 
nificant percentage of the interagency team assigned. 


IRAQ AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 

62. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, on September 19, 2002, you told this com- 
mittee of the “need to focus on the immediate threat from biological weapons. . . . 
Iraq has these weapons. They are much simpler to deliver than nuclear weapons 
and even more readily transferred to terrorist networks who could allow Iraq to de- 
liver them without Iraq’s fingerprints on the attack.” 

Dr. David Kay testified last Wednesday that the ISG had found no evidence that 
Iraq had any stockpiles of biological weapons before the war. What was the basis 
for your comment that Iraq’s biological weapons posed an “immediate threat”? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The last NIE of the previous administration had this to say 
in December 2000: 

[Deleted.] 

In October 2002, the CIA stated that, “there are compelling reasons to be con- 
cerned about BW activity at other sites and in mobile production units and labora- 
tories. Baghdad has pursued a mobile BW research and production capability to bet- 
ter conceal its program.” (Emphasis in original: (U) ClA, “Iraq’s Weapons of Mass 
Destruction Programs,” p. 17.) 

The basis for my comment, then, was (a) intelligence from the experts at the UN, 
operating in Iraq from 1991 through 1998; (b) contemporary intelligence from the 
CIA; and (c) the intelligence presented during the previous administration. 

63. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, on September 19, 2002, in testimony to 
this committee about Saddam Hussein’s WMD programs, you said “Many of his 
WMD capabilities are mobile and can be hidden to evade inspectors.” 

The administration has said that the two trailers found in Iraq were intended to 
produce biological warfare (BW) agents. Last week Dr. Kay told this committee “I 
think the consensus opinion is that when you look at those two trailers . . . their 
actual intended use was not for the production of biological weapons.” 

Were you referring to mobile biological trailers in your testimony? If so, what is 
your current view on whether those trailers were intended to produce biological 
agents? If not, what were you referring to? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The consensus opinion of the entire Intelligence Community 
in October 2002, was that there were compelling reasons to be concerned about BW 
activity in mobile production units and laboratories. “Iraq has now established 
large-scale, redundant, and concealed BW agent production capabilities based on 
mobile BW facilities.” (U) CIA, “Iraq’s Weapons of Mass Destruction Programs,” p. 
17. 

64. Senator Levin. General Pace, in the current edition of the Atlantic Monthly 
magazine, James Fallows wrote a long article about the problems with the planning 
for the postwar situation in Iraq. He described numerous studies and planning ef- 
forts conducted outside of the Defense Department and military, including by the 
CIA, USAID, State Department, Army War College, and others. His article says 
that the military and the Defense Department ignored these studies. Is that true? 
If so, why were they ignored? 

General Pace. DOD Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (DASD) Joseph J. Col- 
lins has already formally provided a rebuttal to that article. The rebuttal was print- 
ed in the April 2004 issue of the Atlantic (copy included). I concur with DASD Col- 
lins’ assessment, that Mr. Fallows’ article overemphasized bureaucratic conflict in 
the executive branch and distorted the nature of the contingency planning. 
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Blmd Into Baghdad 

A s one of the Department of Defense 
, offidals involved in the initial plan- 
ning for relief and reconstruction in 
Iraq, 1 would like to comment on James 
Fallows's article “Blind Into Baghdad” 
(January/February At every 

turn in his description of planning for 
Iraq, the author overemphasized bureau- 
cratic conflict in the executive branch 
and distorted the nature of contingency 
planning. 

As the Pentagon's “point man” (his 
term) for postwar plans, I worked con- 
tinuously and harmoniously with my 
colleagues at State, USAID, the CIA, 
and the NSC. 1 also partddpated in nu- 
merous interagency meetings and con- 
ferences, including the January 2003 
National Intelligence Council exercise 
that Fallows says Pentagon personnel 
were “forbidden by OSD to attend.” 

The author states that rather than 
holding a meeting with the Secretary 
of Defense or the deputy secretary, the 
nongovernmental organizations were 
given an audience only with me. In fact 
I had been meeting with the NGOs 
frequendy on many topics since the 
start of operations in Afghanistan. I was 
not a consolation prize for the NGOs 
but a frequent interlocutor, and I re- 
main so to this day. Our conversations 
are substantive and have often resulted 
in policy changes, even though we for- 
go the photo ops and the press releases 
that often encumber one-time meetings 
with the most senior officials. 

Missing from FaUows’s narrative was 
any mention of the official interagency 
planning effort that went on from ear- 
ly fall of 2002 to March of 2003. The 
planning group met weekly in the 
Eisenhower Executive Office Building, 
next to the White House. Chaired by 
NSC and 0MB officials, this group in- 
cluded senior representatives from State, 
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USAID, the CIA, Treasury, and many 
other agendes. Tom Warrick, the head 
of State's Future of Iraq Project, was a 
back-bencher at some of the sessions. 
The senior interag^cy planners were 
all familiar with the interesting woik of 
his edectic group. 

The interagency group formulated 
first 3 strategy and then a detailed plan 
for relief and re<X)nstrucaon. Represen- 
tatives from the group coordinated these 
plans with international organizations 
and with General Tommy Franks, the 
combat commander. Secretaries Colin 
Powell and Donald Rumsfeld were 
briefed on the final plan, as was the Pres- 
ident The group even briefed the press 
on its work on February 24. 

Althou^ none of dus planning was 
as juicy as the bureaucratic infighting 
chat Fallows dwells on, it is an essential 
part of the stoiy. Jay Gamer-appointed 
in late January of 2003 to lead the field 
efibn in Iraq— did face a daunting task, 
but not a blank sheet of paper. Indeed 
the basic reconstruction plans discussed 
at the two-day conferettce that Gamer 
held in February at the National De- 
fense University were in the main de- 
veloped — and harmoniously so— by 
the veiy interagency group that Fallows 
overlooked 

FinaUy, FaUows’s judgment that 
when the past eighteen months are 
assessed “the Administration will be 
found wanting for its carelessness” does 
not pass muster. The fonr conflict that 
I have helped to plan in the Pentagon 
suggest clearly that war, as Clausewitz 
told us, remains the province of chance. 
Mihtaiy campaigns and their aftermath 
defy prediction. Intelligence accepted 
for a decade can be wrong. The same 
experts who incorrectfy predict huge 
refugee flows may accurately predict 
civil disturbances. Staffs will fixate on 
things that do not come to pass and 
assume away the importance of things 


that do. No plan— political or military— 
survives contact with reality. Planners 
will always make more mistakes than 
journalists who have the benefit of 
20/20 hindsight 

Ve have not “squandered American 
prestige, fortune, and lives” in Iraq. De- 
spite high costs and many casualties, the 
United States and its thirty-four coali- 
tion partners have destroyed one of the 
most heinous and dangerous regimes 
in the world, captured 80 percent of 
its criminal senior leadership, liberated 
the Iraqi people, and started the political 
and economic reconstruction of a na- 
tion that may weU bring democracy to 
that part of the Middle Ease Mr. Fallows 
should resist the temptation to caU the 
game in the third inning. 

Joseph J. CoUim 

Depxap Assisiaru Secretary of Defense 
Aleeandria, Pb. 

J ames Fallows's lengthy list of expert 
warnings on Iraq that were ignored 
by the Bnsh Administration would 
have benefited from some reference to 
the strikingly parallel “splendid Htde 
wai^’ that provided ffie other bookend 
to the twentieth century. (And both of 
those conflicts boasted a British trouba- 
dour, although Toity Blair’s fladt Alistair 
Campbell never quite matched the 
eloquence that Rudyard Kipling showed 
in his paean to American benevolence, 
“The White Mao’s Burden.”) In the 
Philippines a century ago a walkover 
victory in the capital was followed by 
prolonged hostilities in the country- 
side. A foray by General Frederick 
Funston and his special forces into hos- 
tile territory led to the capture of the 
enemy leader. General Emilio Aguinaldo. 
(The two Napoleonic figures— both 

about five feet four— actuaDy got along 

quite well after that episode.) Mark 
Twain suggested a redesign of Old 
Glory, with “the white stripes painted 
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All components of the executive branch involved in national security, Defense, 
State (to include USAID), the CIA, and the NSC, were involved in the contingency 
planning for postwar Iraq. The fact that different agencies did not completely agree 
during the planning process is well-known and requires no further explanation, but 
when the time came for national-level decisions in an NSC meeting, all points of 
view were vetted and resolved. 

Planning by interagency representatives occurred for OIF and its possible contin- 
gencies every single day. The level of coordination for the planning for Iraq was un- 
precedented. Our planners did not work in a vacuum; they participated in the “Fu- 
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ture of Iraq” project; they went to the war colleges for seminars, and they interacted 
through the policy and academic communities at periodic events. 

Planners do not have a perfect crystal ball. Some of our assumptions were correct; 
some were incorrect. Regardless, we have adjusted for current circumstances, modi- 
fied our path where required, and continued to move forward. Not surprisingly, 
there are disputes. In our open system of government, combined with a free media, 
these disputes sometimes play themselves out in our newspapers and magazines 
and television. But that does not mean we are blind about the realities of the situa- 
tion in Iraq or lacking in energy and thought about crafting a way forward. 

The positive results are often overlooked. One of the most heinous dictators of the 
20th century is permanently vanquished, and over 25 million people liberated from 
his tyrannical regime of oppression and death. Over 80 percent of Saddam’s senior 
leadership have been killed or captured, while rebuilding in Iraq proceeds at a pace 
unknown in other examples of postwar contingencies. Furthermore, Iraq was liber- 
ated while protecting most of its infrastructure and natural resources, providing key 
enablers to allow Iraq to rapidly return to the world’s family of peaceful nations, 
and soon the family of democratic nations as well. The Iraqi Governing Council 
signed into being Iraq’s first ever — in a society many millenniums old — interim con- 
stitution establishing the elements of a democratic government with guarantees of 
basic human rights — another first for the Middle East. This would never have hap- 
pened under Saddam or his sons. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

65. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, the Department has announced plans to 
“field” a national missile defense in September, despite the fact that the system has 
not yet been operationally tested. Your budget request also asks for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to continue production of missiles for this system, which have yet 
to be realistically tested. 

DOD officials testified last year that the Department had no intent to waive oper- 
ational testing for missile defense. For example, then-Under Secretary of Defense 
for Acquisition Pete Aldridge testified that: “the reason we have the [national mis- 
sile defense] test bed. . . is to enable operational testing.” However, in a recent arti- 
cle the Pentagon’s chief tester, Tom Christie, said: “I don’t know when we’re going 
to run operational tests, to be brutally frank. That’s off in the future.” 

When do you plan to have the Pentagon’s chief tester conduct formal operational 
testing for the National missile defense system, in accordance with the law, so that 
we will all know whether the system will actually work against a real threat? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. At Initial Defensive Operations (IDO) the BMDS will pro- 
vide a modest operational capability to defend the Nation against a limited ballistic 
missile attack. The test bed will enable testing to improve system maturity and, 
through the next year, incorporation of operational testing objectives for develop- 
mental testing. These tests will incorporate increasing levels of operational realism 
using alert-configured hardware and software, operational tactics, techniques and 
procedures, threat-representative targets, and trained warfighters. They will facili- 
tate assessment by the tri-Service Operational Test Agency team in support of the 
DOT&E’s annual reporting requirements. Title 10 operational testing of the inte- 
grated system will be planned and executed as appropriate. 

66. Senator Levin. General Pace, General Myers’ written testimony says that we 
will achieve “full operational capability” for missile defense this year. According to 
Defense Department documents, full operational capability means, “the full attain- 
ment of the capability to employ effectively a weapon, item of equipment, or sys- 
tem.” 

Yet, according to a report recently sent to Congress by the Pentagon’s chief tester, 
the national missile defense the Department intends to deploy in September of this 
year has not yet had end-to-end operational testing. This report also says that “at 
this point in time, it is not clear what mission capability will be demonstrated prior 
to [deployment].” Furthermore, Secretary Rumsfeld has said that the missile de- 
fense to be deployed this year will only be “rudimentary,” and that any “capability” 
will be with a small “c.” 

How can you assert that missile defense will be “fully operational”, when the Pen- 
tagon’s chief tester says we have no idea how well the system will work, because 
we haven’t realistically tested it yet? 

General Pace. The missile defense capability to be delivered this year is an initial 
capability intended to provide a rudimentary means to defend against a limited, 
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long-range ballistic missile attack against the United States. The chairman and I 
are confident that we are on track to field and operate this capability. 

Admiral Ellis at U.S. Strategic Command (USSTRATCOM) is conducting a Mili- 
tary Utility Assessment (MUA) providing the COCOMs assessment of the missile 
defense operational capabilities and limitations. His initial increment of the assess- 
ment is based on data available in the September-December 2003 timeframe. The 
additional test events, exercises, and war games to be executed in 2004 will allow 
for a more in-depth assessment, and confidence in the assessed capabilities will 
grow as more system performance data is collected. 

The MUA and the assessment by the DOT&E are closely related. They share a 
common database of observations derived from testing and simulation at the sys- 
tem, element, component and subcomponent level. The warfighter and Operational 
Test Agencies are working collaboratively to develop test objectives, quantify system 
performance, and assess mission execution. 

Unlike a traditional operational test and evaluation, the MUA is not assessing 
performance against a fixed performance level; instead it is determining the extent 
to which a developmental system contributes to mission accomplishment. The mis- 
sile defense system to be fielded this year will make us safer than we are now and 
serve as the foundation for increasingly effective capabilities in the future. 


JSF PROGRAM 

67. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, the DOD press release on the budget 
states that the development cost for the JSE program has increased more than $7 
billion from $33.0 billion to $40.5 billion in the last year, and that “schedule delays 
on this very complex aircraft are prudent and necessary.” Is this 22 percent cost 
growth in the JSF program a reflection of unrealistic cost estimates or poor program 
management? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Acting USD(AT&L) directed a restructuring of the pro- 
gram to improve the performance of the aircraft through additional design work. 
The focus is on reducing the weight of each variant, since weight control is always 
a challenge for aircraft, and is particularly critical for the short-takeoff-and-vertical- 
landing (STOVL) variant. This additional work and schedule extension contribute 
to the increased cost of the System Development and Demonstration (SDD) phase 
of the JSF program. Developing three JSF variants for the Services is an aggressive 
undertaking. I view these budget changes as cost and schedule realism, inherent in 
a program unmatched in scope, complexity, and importance, rather than as the 
product of unrealistic estimates or poor management. 

We are replanning JSF SDD to make sure that we succeed. Specifically, our SDD 
plan recognizes that: (1) STOVL performance is absolutely vital; (2) we must focus 
on STOVL performance upfront to ensure the viability of that variant for our 
warfighters; (3) we must aggressively pursue trade studies to improve performance 
by reducing weight; (4) we must aggressively pursue propulsion enhancements to 
improve performance; and (5) fiscal year 2007 is the right time to begin low-rate 
initial production. We also are reviewing the program, with the assistance of an 
independent team, to establish that we are doing all we can to succeed. 

I want to point out that the development of propulsion, subsystems, avionics, and 
autonomic logistics has gone well. The extensions in the schedule and increases in 
cost will allow us to improve the design of the airframe, but do not reflect difficul- 
ties in all aspects of development. 

68. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, in your view, is a 1-year, 22 percent cost 
growth in a major program like this acceptable? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Cost growth in any program is a reason for concern and 
should be examined to identify its causes. The 22-percent cost increase spans fiscal 
year 2005 through fiscal year 2013. In the President’s budget for 2005, the Depart- 
ment extended the design phase and reprogrammed procurement funds to account 
for the additional work. The increase in cost also reflects the development of anti- 
tamper capability, technical risks, and adjustments to the cost estimate to reflect 
those risks with a greater degree of confidence. The increase in cost, over the full 
course of development, is reasonable for a program of this magnitude and complex- 
ity. 


nonproliferation 

69. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, the President’s budget request would re- 
duce funding for the Nunn-Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) program by 
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$40 million — from $449 million to $409 million. At a time when we are all deeply 
concerned about the danger that WMD — and especially nuclear weapons — could end 
up in the wrong hands, why would we want to cut back on the one program that 
has proven most successful in preventing the proliferation of such weapons? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The decrease you are questioning is largely due to the 
Chemical Weapons Destruction Facility having completed the capital-intense phase 
of construction. The question implies that the annual budget request is the single 
measure of progress and the single indicator of commitment. It is an important met- 
ric. But there are three others: actual threat reduction, value for US investments, 
and increasing recipients’ stake in the success of specific projects. Measured against 
the aggregate of all four metrics, the CTR program continues to be a vital compo- 
nent of the U.S. Government’s national security strategy. The President and his ad- 
ministration remain firmly committed to his 2002 pledge of $10 billion over 10 years 
for nonproliferation and threat reduction programs in the former Soviet Union, in- 
cluding — but not limited to — CTR. Yearly programmatic requirements mean that 
some annual requests, as for fiscal year 2005, will slightly below the $1 billion aver- 
age; others will be slightly above. 

It is important to acknowledge that, of the 62 CTR program areas Congress has 
funded since the program’s inception, 51 of those areas are now complete. This re- 
flects the large amount of former Soviet nuclear weapons inventory and infrastruc- 
ture that CTR has helped eliminate or secure. Many of CTR’s original array of 
projects is reaching completion. These include projects that were capital-intense in 
their early construction phases. CTR’s fiscal year 2005 program plan includes only 
two “infrastructure-heavy” projects: the Shcbuch’ye chemical weapons destruction 
project already under way, and infrastructure supporting Nuclear Weapons Site Se- 
curity enhancement projects. Newer areas of C'TR focus — Biological Weapons Pro- 
liferation Prevention and Weapons of Mass Destruction-Proliferation Prevention Ini- 
tiative — do not require capital-intense construction projects to achieve their threat 
reduction goals. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

70. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, the President’s budget request would in- 
crease the funding for new or modified nuclear weapons and include funds intended 
to cut in half the time needed to resume nuclear weapons testing. What is the mili- 
tary requirement for new nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Military requirements stem from a lack of capability to per- 
form a mission. If existing nuclear weapons cannot perform a mission or meet only 
a portion of our deterrence objectives, we are obligated to pursue ways to correct 
these deficiencies in order to maintain the U.S. deterrent. Our current situation is 
that our forces are equipped with nuclear systems whose average age is 20 years 
and that were designed for a Cold War deterrence posture. We have requested a 
few programs to examine the potential to adapt existing weapons to give them im- 
proved capabilities. We also need to explore new technologies and processes that will 
keep our scientists and engineers at the forefront of nuclear weapon science. 

The main thrust of test readiness is aimed at reducing the amount of time we 
required in order to address a potentially serious problem in the stockpile using an 
underground nuclear test. We believe that 36 months is too long; the U.S. needs a 
more responsive test readiness posture, which is reflected in the President’s fiscal 
year 2005 request. 

71. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, what are the target types for these new 
nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. First, there are no current programs to produce any new nu- 
clear weapons. We made that point clear in the Nuclear Posture Review, which was 
submitted to Congress in December 2001. However, the Nuclear Posture Review did 
identify limitations in capabilities of the existing nuclear arsenal. We are examining 
both nuclear and non-nuclear options that could correct the existing limitations. For 
example, hard and deeply-buried targets, which are often associated with adversary 
weapons of mass destruction facilities, are one area where it would be very useful 
to improve our current capabilities. We are studying an option to repackage an ex- 
isting weapon to do so. 

72. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, are these new nuclear weapons intended 
to be used in a preemptive fashion? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The United States is not developing any new nuclear weap- 
ons for any purpose. The President of the United States is the sole authority for 
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emplo3ring nuclear weapons to protect U.S. territory, troops, allies, or friends against 
aggression. Today, the United States and our friends and allies are threatened by 
rogue states that possess weapons of mass destruction. As a matter of policy, no 
President forecloses options that can be used to deter and defeat aggression. It is 
my job to ensure the President has the flexibility and the options to address the 
variety of risks that our Nation may face today and in the foreseeable future. 

73. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, will we have to resume nuclear weapons 
testing to support new and modified nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The administration is currently observing as matter of pol- 
icy a test moratorium, although we continue to oppose ratification of the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). Annually, the Secretary of Energy and I review 
an assessment of the safety and reliability of the stockpile. At this time, the Sec- 
retary of Energy and I have not recommended that the U.S. resume nuclear testing 
to resolve technical issues affecting the safety and reliability of the nuclear stock- 
pile. 


DETAINEES AT GUANTANAMO BAY 

74. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, the President has determined that six de- 
tainees being held in Guantanamo are eligible to be tried by military commissions, 
though the actual decision whether to charge someone will be made by the Appoint- 
ing Authority, Major General John D. Altenburg, Jr. My understanding is that no 
date has been set yet to start commission proceedings. In the meantime, five detain- 
ees have been assigned defense counsel, and these military attorneys have filed a 
friend-of-the-court brief to the U.S. Supreme Court. They argue that prisoners con- 
victed by military commissions should have the right to appeal to civilian courts. 
This is an issue that I raised when we held a hearing in December 2001 on military 
commissions. In addition, my staff has been told that even if a detainee is tried and 
acquitted of all charges, the DOD may continue to detain that individual indefi- 
nitely. When will you begin military commission proceedings, and how long do you 
expect it to take for the government to either release or charge and try all 650 or 
so detainees? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. In February, Guantanamo detainees Ali Hamza Ahmed 
Sulayman al Bahlul of Yemen and Ibrahim Ahmed Mahmoud al Qosi of Sudan were 
charged with conspiracy to commit war crimes. Prior to being charged, these detain- 
ees were assigned military defense counsel. Their trial dates and commission panel 
members will be selected at a later time. In addition to the assignment of counsel 
to and the charging of al Bahlul and al Qosi, military defense counsel have been 
assigned to Salim Ahmed Hamdan of Yemen and David Hicks of Australia. 

As you point out, military defense counsel have filed a friend-of-the-court brief to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. I have no doubt that military defense counsel will mount 
a vigorous defense for any individual they are assigned to represent and that the 
efforts of the prosecution will be no less vigorous. Those involved in the military 
commission proceedings must take the time to do things properly so that every ac- 
cused receives a full and fair trial. It would be inappropriate and impossible for me 
to predict a date certain for a conclusion to all of the cases in which charges will 
be brought. 

Moreover, it is important to bear in mind that the war with al Qaeda is real and 
ongoing. Since the massive attacks of September 11, al Qaeda has continued to 
launch attacks as well as to attempt attacks. In December 2001, Richard Reid, who 
has been linked to al Qaeda attempted to bomb a transatlantic commercial flight. 
In April 2002, al Qaeda firebombed a synagogue in Djera, Tunisia. Last spring, al 
Qaeda suicide bombers attacked three residential compounds for foreign workers in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, killing 34 people including 10 U.S. citizens. In August 2003, 
Jemaah Islamiyah, an al Qaeda affiliated group, set off a car bomb outside the J.W. 
Marriott Hotel in Jakarta, Indonesia, killing 12 and wounding 150. This past fall, 
the Taliban stepped up its insurgency in Afghanistan. U.S. troops and coalition 
forces remain on the ground in Afghanistan. Between August 2003 and January 
2004, 11 U.S. soldiers have been killed in Afghanistan. Just recently, several Army 
Rangers were killed in an ambush in Afghanistan. It is clear that the war is far 
from over. 

Those detained at Guantanamo have been captured in a real war. They include 
not only rank and file soldiers who took up arms against the coalition in Afghani- 
stan but also senior al Qaeda and Taliban operatives, some who have been linked 
to potential attacks against the United States, and others who continue to express 
their commitment to kill Americans if released. 
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We detain them to prevent them from returning to the conflict — to prevent them 
from hijacking a plane and using it as a weapon of mass destruction, returning to 
the battlefields of Afghanistan, or rejoining the armed conflict against the United 
States elsewhere. We detain these individuals for the security of our citizens and 
our soldiers. When we believe that these individuals can be either transferred to the 
control of another government or released without impairing the security of our 
service men and women as well as our citizens we have done so. To date, 146 de- 
tainees have been released or transferred from Guantanamo. We have done so de- 
spite the fact that the law of war does not require it. Moreover, we have done so 
through a multi-layered and interagency process that likewise is not required by the 
law of war. 

We are not limited to either charging or releasing these detainees. The law of war 
does not require the release of enemy combatants prior to the cessation of hos- 
tilities. It does not require it because to do so would he to undermine the very pur- 
pose of the law of war itself: minimizing the loss of life and damage inflicted by war. 
Releasing individuals who would return to the flght could only serve to inflict more 
damage on U.S. citizens and their sons and daughters who bravely serve this coun- 
try. This reasoning would also lead to the unacceptable conclusion that the only 
means to remove the enemy from the battlefield is to kill him. Nor does the law 
of war require that we charge the detainees held at Guantanamo. Enemy combat- 
ants are held at Guantanamo not as punishment but to prevent them from continu- 
ing the fight. 

During the course of any war, the end of the war remains uncertain. It could have 
very easily been said during the middle of World War II or Vietnam that prisoners 
of war captured during those wars were going to be held indefinitely. No one could 
predict with certainty the end to either of those conflicts. Nor can we predict today 
with certainty the conclusion of al Qaeda’s war against the United States. 

In a very real sense, the release of detainees not suspected of violations of the 
law of war lies in the hands of al Qaeda and its affiliates and supporters. Only al 
Qaeda and its affiliates and supporters can stop waging war against the United 
States. Until they stop, we will not rest and we will not increase their strength by 
permitting their fighters to return to the battlefield anywhere in the world. This 
war will not last forever. It is a war that I am confident we will win. 


NORTH KOREA’S NUCLEAR CAPABILITIES 

75. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, North Korea has taken some alarming ac- 
tions and made some alarming announcements over the last 2 years. Last October, 
Pyongyang declared that they had reprocessed all 8,000 plutonium fuel rods that 
had been canned and frozen for 7 years under the Agreed Framework — from 1994 
to 2003. This came after North Korea had expelled the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) inspectors, withdrawn from the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), and 
stated that it had restarted its five-megawatt nuclear reactor. According to a new 
report. North Korea may already have as many as seven nuclear weapons. How 
solid is our intelligence regarding North Korea’s nuclear capabilities and intentions, 
and specifically regarding the reprocessing of the spent plutonium? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. As you are aware. North Korea presents an extremely dif- 
ficult intelligence target. Its extreme isolation and Stalinist society present daunting 
obstacles to fully understanding and ascertaining events within its borders. Never- 
theless, we have concluded, as have North Korea’s neighbors (China, Japan, South 
Korea and Russia), that North Korea does have an ongoing and active nuclear weap- 
ons program. We have all come to this conclusion independently, and are actively 
engaged in the Six Party Talks with North Korea aimed at ending this program and 
its threat to re^onal peace and stability. 

As reported in the press, a recent, non-official U.S. delegation to North Korea, 
containing former nuclear weapons experts, was allowed to tour North Korea’s pri- 
mary nuclear facility at Yongbyon. They were shown an empty area where the 8,000 
spent fuel rods containing plutonium had been stored and material they adjudged 
to be reprocessed plutonium from this fuel. It is possible that North Korea has fab- 
ricated several nuclear weapons from this plutonium, but we cannot confirm this. 

Dr. David Kay states unequivocally in his “Interim Progress Report on the activi- 
ties of the Iraq Survey Group (ISG)” that there were prohibited weapons programs 
in Iraq and that Saddam was in violation of the U.N. Security Council resolutions 
regarding weapons of mass destruction. In addition, by expelling UNSCOM he clear- 
ly showed his contempt for the U.N. and international norms. It is also a fact that 
Saddam’s regime sheltered and met with terrorists over the course of the 1990s and 
into the new century. 
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As the President has said, he “will not wait on events while dangers gather.” The 
Saddam regime was dangerous, in clear violation of U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tions regarding WMD, and was a state sponsor of terrorism. In light of these facts, 
there does not seem to he a need to reexamine the decisions that led to the lihera- 
tion of the people of Iraq. 

76. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, how willing is the rest of the world likely 
to rely upon this intelligence, in light of concerns that have heen raised about the 
intelligence that we relied upon in Iraq? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. China, Japan, South Korea, and Russia, have all independ- 
ently concluded that North Korea has an ongoing and active nuclear weapons pro- 
gram. In light of the number of disparate intelligence agencies that have all inde- 
pendently come to this conclusion, including three of the most powerful countries 
on Earth — Russian, China, and Japan — I think it very likely the rest of the world 
will consider this intelligence to be reliable. 


PREEMPTION DOCTRINE 

77. Senator Levin. Secretary Rumsfeld, press reports have quoted David Kay as 
saying “If you cannot rely on good, accurate intelligence that is credible to the 
American people and others abroad, you certainly can’t have a policy of preemption.” 
In light of the intelligence failures which clearly undercut the prime rationale for 
the war in Iraq, do you continue to espouse a doctrine of preemption for the future? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. America’s future depends on our willingness to lead in the 
world. One of the important lessons from September 11 is that we must take threats 
seriously before they fully materialize. The United States has long maintained the 
option of preemptive actions to counter a sufficient threat to our national security. 
The greater the threat, the greater is the risk of inaction — and the more compelling 
the case for taking anticipatory action to defend ourselves, even if uncertainty re- 
mains as to the time and place of the enemy’s attack. To forestall or prevent such 
hostile acts by our adversaries, the United States will, if necessary, act preemp- 
tively. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
office of special plans 

78. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, it has been suggested that the Penta- 
gon established the Office of Special Plans (OSP) to sift for yourself the information 
on Iraq. Many believe that by establishing OSP you were signaling your lack of con- 
fidence in the Intelligence Community and its assessment of the threat posed by 
Iraq. What was your goal in establishing OSP? Was it to develop intelligence to con- 
tradict that produced by the CIA, as some have suggested? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The Directorate of Special Plans (often referred to as the 
OSP) was an expansion of that part of the Bureau of Near East and South Asian 
Affairs (NESA) that dealt with Iraq and Iran. It was renamed “Special Plans” be- 
cause we did not want to undercut the President’s diplomatic efforts in the United 
Nations and elsewhere with respect to Iraq by attracting attention to the fact that 
the part of NESA that dealt with Iraq was being expanded. 

This directorate was an expansion of the Northern Gulf Directorate within NESA 
in September 2002. It was established due to the increased workload related to the 
war on terrorism and to what was then a possible Iraq contingency. It was a policy 
planning group and was a consumer, rather than a producer, of intelligence. It 
helped develop policy with respect to subjects such as deployment planning, coali- 
tion building, media in a putative postwar Iraq, potential war crimes investigations, 
possible oil issues in a postwar Iraq, and implementation of the 1998 Iraq Libera- 
tion Act (Public Law 105-338, passed unanimously by the Senate). 

79. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did it, indeed, reflect a lack of con- 
fidence in the analysis you were receiving from the Intelligence Community? If so, 
what was your principal complaint with the community’s analysis? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. As stated earlier, the organization that was then known as 
the Directorate of Special Plans (often referred to as the OSP) did not provide “com- 
petitive analysis” of intelligence. 

80. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did OSP ever go beyond analysis and 
collect any intelligence of its own, at any time? 
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Secretary Rumsfeld. No. It was a policy planning group and was a consumer, 
rather than a producer, of intelligence. 

81. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did OSP ever task the Iraqi National 
Congress (INC) to collect intelligence? If so, how were tasking priorities established? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No. 

82. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, what was your assessment of the in- 
telligence the INC collected? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Any assessment of the intelligence the INC collected was 
provided to me by the professionals of the Intelligence Community, having been 
processed in accordance with long-established vetting procedures used throughout 
the Intelligence Community. 

83. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, was this intelligence subsequently vet- 
ted for accuracy? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The professionals of the DIA treated the data obtained in 
exactly the same way it treated any other intelligence source information, process- 
ing it in accordance with long-established vetting procedures used throughout the 
Intelligence Community. 

84. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, how accurate was it determined to be 
at the time? How accurate is it now determined to be? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The professionals of the DIA treated the data obtained in 
exactly the same way it treated any other intelligence source information, process- 
ing it in accordance with long-established vetting procedures used throughout the 
Intelligence Community. 

There are many examples of excellent information provided by the INC Informa- 
tion Collection Program. Here are a few categories: 

[Deleted.] 

85. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, was this information sent directly to 
the White House, circumventing regular Intelligence Community channels? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No. 

86. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, was it used in White House speeches 
and statements? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. You’ll have to ask the White House how speeches and state- 
ments were researched. 


QUESTIONABLE SOURCES 

87. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, according to critics like Ken Pollack, 
a former analyst and supporter of the war in Iraq, OSP chose to believe reports that 
trained intelligence officers considered unreliable or downright false. Pollack further 
states that OSP gave great credence to reports from INC and its administration- 
backed leader, Ahmed Chalabi, because the INC was telling the administration 
what it wanted to hear. Do you agree with that assessment? As a long-time and 
practiced intelligence consumer, isn’t one of the cardinal rules of the business to ab- 
stain from wishful thinking? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do not agree with that assessment. The DIA considered 
the INC’s Information Collection Program a reliable source of intelligence. That in- 
telligence went through the normal Intelligence Community review. Another car- 
dinal rule of intelligence is to never rely on a single source of analysis. 

88. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did OSP pass raw intelligence to the 
White House, and, specifically to the Vice President’s office, or did OSP pass only 
finished all-source evaluated intelligence that contained an assessment of the reli- 
ability of the sources upon which it was based? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No, to neither. OSP was a consumer, not a provider of intel- 
ligence. 

89. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did DCI George Tenet, who oversees 
the Intelligence Community, ever express concern to you, or that you became aware 
of, regarding OSP’s role? If so, what were his concerns? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. No. 
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90. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, why did you close OSP last summer? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The office is not closed. It has simply returned to its original 

name. 

The Directorate of Special Plans (often referred to as the OSP) was an expansion 
of that part of the NESA that dealt with Iraq and Iran. It was called “Special Plans” 
because we did not want to undercut the President’s diplomatic efforts in the United 
Nations and elsewhere with respect to Iraq by attracting attention to the fact that 
the part of NESA that dealt with Iraq was being expanded. 

This Directorate was an expansion of the Northern Gulf Directorate within NESA 
in September 2002. It was established due to the increased workload related to the 
war on terrorism and to what was then a possible Iraq contingency. Once the ad- 
ministration decided to proceed with the liberation of Iraq, it was decided to change 
the designation of this Directorate back to its previous name of the NESA Northern 
Gulf Affairs Directorate. 

91. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, you’re a great fan of lessons learned 
exercises. Given the OSP’s controversial role, have you asked that the OSP concept 
be the subject of a lessons learned exercise? If so, what have you learned? If not, 
why not? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. I do not consider controversy (or the lack thereof) as an indi- 
cator of the effectiveness of an office. Such controversies seldom have anything to 
do with the facts involved in a matter and are not a sufficient reason for in-depth 
reexamination of every decision. 


IRAQI NATIONAL CONGRESS 

92. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did the Pentagon oversee the INC’s 
own intelligence collection program? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

93. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did the U.S. fund INC’s collection ef- 
fort? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

94. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, what did the Pentagon’s oversight con- 
sist of, and what was the purpose of the INC’s collection program? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

95. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, how many Iraqi defectors did the INC 
produce? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

96. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, who at the Pentagon was in charge 
of the defectors program and responsible for vetting each defector for reliability? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. [Deleted.] 

97. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, how many INC-produced defectors did 
you judge to be reliable? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The DIA Defense HUMINT Service made those judgments — 
as they do with all foreign intelligence programs. 

98. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, how was reliability determined? Eor 
example, did you polygraph them? If so, how many of those polygraphed showed de- 
ception? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The reliability of any intelligence data presented to me or 
to other policy makers is determined by the professionals of Intelligence Commu- 
nity. The DIA treated the data obtained from the INC Information Collection Pro- 
gram in exactly the same way it treated any other intelligence source information, 
processing it in accordance with long-established vetting procedures used through- 
out the Intelligence Community. 

99. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, did the Intelligence Community share 
your views on INC defector reliability? If not, why not? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Assessing defector reliability is something which the Intel- 
ligence Community has decades of extensive experience. The reliability of any intel- 
ligence data, of the reliability of what a putative defector’s information might be, 
is presented to me after having been determined by the professionals of the Intel- 
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ligence Community. The DIA treated the data obtained from the INC Information 
Collection Program in exactly the same way it treated any other intelligence source 
information, processing it in accordance with long-established vetting procedures 
used throughout the Intelligence Community. 

[Deleted.] 

100. Senator Kennedy. Secretary Rumsfeld, given the apparent inaccuracy of 
much of the information the INC-produced defectors provided, have you initiated a 
lessons learned exercise to determine how this inaccurate intelligence was not de- 
tected and how, in some cases, it found its way to policymakers? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Your premise that “much of the information the INC-pro- 
duced defectors provided” is inaccurate, is itself not correct. [Deleted.] 

There are many other examples of good information that the INC Information 
Collection Program has provided. Here are a few categories: 

[Deleted.] 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

SERVICE READINESS 

101. Senator Akaka. General Pace, the Army is planning to go to a unit manning 
system, which will result in a cycle of very ready units for a period of time and will 
then “stand down” for a period of time before reconstituting themselves with new 
personnel. The Navy has begun to implement the Fleet Response Plan (FRP) that 
attempts to raise the average level of readiness over time, but will minimize the 
readiness “peaks and valleys” of the previous inter deployment training cycle. It 
seems that the Navy is moving to a system that will produce Army-like readiness 
cycles at the same time that the Army is moving to a readiness cycle that is more 
like the Navy’s. Also, these proposals seem to be “bottom up” and have come from 
Service initiatives designed for various purposes. Has the Joint Staff looked at the 
impact of these changes and whether it is sound to have the Services heading in 
opposite directions on this issue? 

General Pace. Although seemingly divergent, both Services are actually converg- 
ing on concepts to transform from Cold War paradigms to more continental U.S. 
(CONUS)-based, highly mobile and rapidly deloyable constructs. This would support 
anticipated continued high tempo of operations (OPTEMPO), while increasing over- 
all force readiness and reducing unit stress. Already a core capability of the Marine 
Corps, the Air Force’s Air Expeditionary Force concept supports this as well. 

Navy forces currently deploy under the Global Naval Force Presence (GNFPP), 
which is a Secretary of Defense-approved rotational schedule. The Navy’s FRP 
would provided sustained rotational forward deployed forces “on demand,” while af- 
fording a significant surge response for contingencies (six Carrier Strike Groups 
within 30 days, plus two additional as follow-on forces). This would enable the Navy 
to maintain more forces at a higher level of readiness. 

The Army has traditionally worked from a “steady-state” concept where it de- 
ployed forces when needed for emerging crises/missions, while maintaining a large 
forward-based presence. The Army concept, still very early in development, would 
use scheduled unit rotations into and out of forward-based locations, so it would be 
similar to GNFPP in that regard. The intent of the Army’s concept would be to pro- 
vide a predictable deployment schedule, preserve a ready surge-capability for contin- 
gencies, and reduce the overall footprint of permanently forward-based forces. 

102. Senator Akaka. General Pace, what will the impact be on the Services’ abil- 
ity to provide ready units to combatant commanders? 

General Pace. Both initiatives are being developed in close coordination with the 
Joint Staff and Joint Forces Command (JFCOM) with readiness, sustainment. Glob- 
al Force Management, and, most importantly, warfighting effectiveness issues in the 
forefront. 

103. Senator Akaka. General Pace, your statement says, “When units return 
home from combat operations, they must undergo a reconstitution process, which 
generally means a drop in their readiness. However, this does not necessarily indi- 
cate that a unit is either unavailable for, or incapable of, executing part or all of 
their assigned wartime missions.” My understanding of the term “readiness” is that 
it is generally used as shorthand for “readiness to execute wartime missions.” Are 
you using the term in some other way? If not, how does a drop in readiness not 
equate to a reduced ability to execute assigned missions, either in whole or in part? 
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General Pace. A reduction in readiness does mean a unit has a reduced ability 
to execute its wartime mission, as was stated. But that does not mean the unit is 
necessarily unavailable for tasking, or that a unit is not capable of executing all or 
portions of its wartime mission. A unit could be tasked to execute only the portions 
of its wartime mission for which it is ready. Or it could be augmented with equip- 
ment and/or manning, termed “cross-leveling,” to quickly increase its readiness sta- 
tus for deployment/employment. Or a unit could simply be tasked to execute its war- 
time mission at a reduced readiness level, but with a commensurate higher risk to 
mission accomplishment. 

104. Senator Akaka. General Pace, if drops in readiness do not necessarily mean 
that units can’t perform their missions, what system are you using to evaluate what 
their true capabilities are? 

General Pace. Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff Instruction (CJCSI) 3401.02, Glob- 
al Status of Resources and Training System (GSORTS), governs the readiness sys- 
tem used by DOD. GSORTS provides a monthly assessment of selected unit status 
indicators (personnel, equipment/supplies, equipment condition, training) and in- 
cludes a commander’s subjective assessment on the unit’s ability to execute the mis- 
sion(s) for which it was organized or designed. 

Unit readiness status is reported as C-1 through C-5: 

C-1 — Unit possesses required resources and is trained to undertake its 
wartime mission(s). 

C-2 — Unit can undertake portions of its wartime mission(s), but may have 
reduced flexibility and could require some compensation for deficiencies. 

C-3 — Unit can undertake many, but not all, portions of its wartime mis- 
sion(s), with significantly reduced flexibility and required compensation. 

C-4 — Unit requires additional resources/training to undertake its wartime 
mission(s), but may be directed to undertake portions of its wartime mis- 
sion(s). 

C-5 — Unit is undergoing Service-directed resource action and is prepared 
to undertake wartime mission(s). 


IMPROVING OVERSEAS TRAINING RANGES 

105. Senator Akaka. Secretary Rumsfeld, I know that the budget request assumes 
that most of the changes in overseas presence will occur in concert with BRAC, and, 
therefore, that most of the associated funding will not be required until fiscal year 
2006. However, it appears that a decision has been made to make greater use of 
overseas training ranges, and I understand that many of these ranges are fairly 
primitive and undeveloped. How much do you anticipate will be required to expand 
and improve overseas ranges to support the new presence policy? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. There have been no decisions yet on any aspect of the pro- 
posed global posture changes, so it is premature to speculate where we may use 
overseas training ranges in the future. We will indeed seek the use of overseas 
ranges where such use provides us unique training opportunities, supports our secu- 
rity cooperation priorities, and helps with the transformation process of our allies 
and partners. However, we are still analyzing the advantages and cost implications 
of combatant commander proposals and therefore cannot speculate on exact require- 
ments for such ranges. 

106. Senator Akaka. Secretary Rumsfeld, are any funds for this purpose included 
in the fiscal year 2005 budget request, and, if not, when do you expect they will 
be required? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Any fiscal year 2005 budget proposals related to overseas 
training ranges are connected to ongoing service initiatives, and separate from the 
broader Global Posture Review. An example is the Army’s Efficient Basing 
Graffenwoer initiative. Because we are still conducting our posture review, we can- 
not speculate on when any new funding requests related to future use of overseas 
training ranges will be forthcoming. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mark Pryor 

TAX-FREE treatment OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN COMBAT ZONES 

107. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, I would like to again commend you for 
addressing family housing in the DOD’s fiscal year 2005 budget. This is an issue 
which I believe is close to the hearts of our military personnel. I want to work with 
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you to ensure that our military is fairly compensated. I understand that under the 
tax code, military pay is given tax-free treatment while the soldier, sailor, airman, 
or marine is serving our Nation in a combat zone. Congress provided this tax-free 
treatment because of the sacrifice these men and women are making to their coun- 
try. However, the exclusion of combat pay has penalized some military personnel 
with families by limiting the benefits of the earned income and child teix credits. 
In some cases, our military personnel with families lose as much as $4,000 in these 
tax credits because they are serving our Nation. Do you see this as a problem, and 
is this something that should be addressed this year? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Yes, the DOD agrees that this is a problem. In the summer 
of 2003, my staff began working with representatives from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Internal Revenue Service on a solution that will prevent service in 
a combat zone from interfering with a service member’s eligibility for teix credits. 
The solution requires legislation. The DOD would like to see this issue addressed 
this year and is working with the Treasury Department to alleviate this unintended 
tax consequence to the Service members serving in combat zones. 


HALLIBURTON 

108. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, I have heard from many constituents 
concerned about defense contracts to Halliburton. Three recent news stories indicate 
that Halliburton over-billed $28 million for food services at five different food service 
facilities, that Halliburton overbilled for gasoline, and that Halliburton overbilled 
$6.3 million for unspecific services. Which, if any, of these contracts were competi- 
tively bid? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Two prime contracts are represented here. The first contract 
is known as the Logistics Civil Augmentation Program (LOGCAP III) contract. It 
covers the referenced “food services” and “unspecific services.” This contract was 
awarded on the basis of competitive procedures. The second contract is a sole source 
contract for fuel. It covers the referenced “gasoline.” This contract has since been 
replaced with contracts awarded using competitive procedures. The $6.3 million rep- 
resents a voluntary disclosure and refund from a subsidiary of Halliburton: Kellogg, 
Brown, and Root on the original fuel contract. This apparent overbilling and the 
others are presently being investigated. 

109. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, how many noncompetitive DOD con- 
tracts have been awarded to Halliburton in the last 3 years? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. In the last 3 years, DOD awarded Halliburton 80 contract 
actions on a noncompetitive basis and 1,732 contract actions on the basis of competi- 
tive procedures. 

110. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, what penalty does Halliburton face for 
overbilling the DOD? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. When an overbilling is identified, the government auditor 
immediately notifies the contractor, the government’s disbursing officer, and the 
government’s contracting officer. The overbilled amount is deducted from subse- 
quent contract pajunents. Other possible remedies (criminal, civil, contractual, or 
other) for overbilling will depend upon the reasons for the overbilling, as determined 
by various investigations. 


business management modernization program 

111. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, you have proposed in your budget an 
effort to implement the Business Management Modernization Program (BMMP). I 
understand that the program would overhaul the DOD management processes, con- 
solidate and integrate information systems, and facilitate auditable financial state- 
ments. Will BMMP help to prevent the billing problems we have seen with Halli- 
burton in the future? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The BMMP is transforming business processes to implement 
common processes, data, and controls. BMMP will improve the business of the De- 
partment as a whole. 

112. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, do we have to wait for the passage of 
the fiscal year 2005 bills to implement the BMMP? 

Secretary Rumsfeld. The answer to your question is no. We don’t have to wait 
for the fiscal year 2005 bill to implement BMMP. 
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IRAQI WMD/RECOMMENDATION TO GO TO WAR 

113. Senator Pryor. Secretary Rumsfeld, Secretary of State Colin Powell stated 
in an interview with The Washington Post that he might have made a different rec- 
ommendation on war with Iraq, if he had known that Iraq had no prohibited weap- 
ons. If you knew Iraq had no, or little, WMD, would you still have recommended 
military action? If yes, please articulate the threat. If no, please elaborate. 

Secretary Rumsfeld. Dr. David Kay states unequivocally in his “Interim Progress 
Report on the activities of the Iraq Survey Group (ISG)” that there were prohibited 
weapons programs in Iraq and that Saddam was in violation of the U.N. Security 
Council resolutions regarding weapons of mass destruction. In addition, by expelling 
UNSCOM he clearly showed his contempt for the U.N. and international norms. It 
is also a fact that Saddam’s regime sheltered and met with terrorists over the 
course of the 1990s and into the new century. 

As the President has said, he “will not wait on events while dangers gather.” The 
Saddam regime was dangerous, in clear violation of U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tions regarding WMD, and was a state sponsor of terrorism. In light of these facts, 
there does not seem to be a need to reexamine the decisions that led to the libera- 
tion of the people of Iraq. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning, everyone. 

We start today’s hearing by first welcoming back one of the mem- 
bers who has been absent without leave (AWOL), the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. If you would like to take a moment to 
explain your absence, we would be glad to have your views. 

Senator Lieberman. Well, Mr. Chairman, thanks for welcoming 
me back. It was quite a journey. I feel as if I was actively deployed 
and now I am returning to my home base. I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to return. 

I do want to say very briefly that along the way in this journey 
I met a number of families who have service members on active 
duty in Iraq, and I met some of the service members themselves 
who had returned. The level of pride and morale is extremely high. 
Cutting through all the natural debate that goes on about the war, 
it was very reassuring. 

If you will allow me, I carry this around with me because we lost 
Anthony De Agostino from Waterbury, Connecticut, and I was in 
touch with his folks and they sent me a mass card after the fu- 
neral. The father sent me this note: “Dear Senator Lieberman: 
Please continue to support all our men and women in uniform. 
Please keep America the true leader of peace in the world. Tony 
was our only son, our only legacy. Although this was a great loss 
to our family, we wish you godspeed in making the world a safer 
place.” 

I had the honor to go on my own journey across America, but 
these are the real heroes. I wanted to say this in front of you and 
the Service Chiefs, with great honor and admiration. I return to 
work with you and Senator Levin with a sense of purpose to work 
on the critically important work of this committee, to make sure 
that we complete the mission we started with success, and to re- 
turn our service men and women home as soon as possible in 
peace, and in what I would describe as victory. 

I thank you for your welcome. I promise not to give extended re- 
marks any other time you call on me. 

Chairman Warner. No, that is all right. We are very appre- 
ciative of your sentiments. I recall vividly when you first joined this 
committee and you were one of the principal co-sponsors of the res- 
olution in 1991 to authorize the use of force against Iraq. You were 
a member of the four of us who were co-sponsors in the recent reso- 
lution. You have always been a very strong voice on behalf of the 
men and women of the Armed Forces, and I appreciate your senti- 
ments that we should complete this mission with a measure of un- 
questioned success. 
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Your statement is so powerful that I am thinking about waiving 
mine, but I think I will go ahead. 

We meet today to receive the annual testimony of the Service 
Chiefs on the posture of each of our military services and on their 
respective portions of President Bush’s defense budget request for 
fiscal year 2005 and the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). 
We have a great team before us today, military men of great dis- 
tinction and humility, men who have served this Nation well dur- 
ing previous conflicts, in most instances combat conflicts. Equally 
important, if not of greater importance, today in this global war on 
terrorism you bring to bear that vast experience that each of you 
have. 

Thank you for what you do every day for our men and women 
in uniform and their families. It has been a challenging year for 
our military. You have provided the leadership they need to suc- 
cessfully accomplish their mission and to understand just how im- 
portant their service is to the security of the United States and in- 
deed to the whole free world. 

I start by recognizing the extraordinary professionalism and 
courage of the men and women of our Armed Forces. In this past 
year, together with a coalition of nations, they freed Iraq from the 
tyrannical rule of Saddam Hussein. They are valiantly fighting 
today in Afghanistan and other far-flung points on the globe. 

In Iraq they did this mission quickly, with precision, and with 
casualties well below the estimates. This is proof of the training, 
equipment, readiness, and inspiration that you individually and 
collectively have provided your forces. Their sacrifices and the sac- 
rifices of their families are deeply appreciated by every citizen in 
this Nation, most particularly the sacrifices of those families who 
lost their loved ones, and those families who welcomed home those 
who bear the wounds of war. I ask you to communicate one mes- 
sage to the uniformed service members and their families that you 
represent: America is proud of you. 

We need not let the critics of the moment diminish the impor- 
tance of what our military has accomplished. In my opinion, there 
is no doubt that a very dangerous threat has been removed. The 
United States and indeed the world is a safer place because of the 
efforts of our military and coalition partners in Iraq. 

The Nation will continue, as it should, the debate over whether 
or not Saddam Hussein had large stockpiles of weapons of mass de- 
struction (WMD), and the debate on other issues relative to the 
WMD program. However, not all the facts are in on the specific 
issue of stockpiles and on the other issues. We cannot reach final 
judgments and conclusions. We have upwards of 1,300 men and 
women in uniform together with many other civilians still as a part 
of the Iraq Survey Group (ISG) who are continuing that mission. 

What we do know at this point is as follows: We know that Sad- 
dam Hussein was indeed a threat. He has used WMD on his neigh- 
bors and on his own people, and he was maintaining his capability 
to quickly produce these weapons. Clearly he had breakout capabil- 
ity on a range of weapons, some of mass destruction. 

We know that Dr. Kay testified that Saddam Hussein had re- 
started Iraq’s nuclear weapons program. Although there are no es- 
timates, it was a matter of time until he acquired some measure 
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of capability with those awesome, ultimate weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

We know that Iraq was continuing research and development 
(R&D) on chemical and biological weapons, and had an active pro- 
gram to use the deadly chemical ricin as a weapon. We know that 
Iraq was developing and producing ballistic missiles that clearly 
violated United Nations (U.N.) Security Council mandates that 
were imposed following the first Gulf War. 

As Dr. Kay told this committee 2 weeks ago, and I quote him: 
“It was reasonable to conclude that Iraq posed an imminent threat. 
What we learned during the inspection made Iraq a more dan- 
gerous place potentially than in fact we thought it was even before 
the war.” Our military men and women in uniform under your 
leadership, have removed this threat. 

There have been allegations that the President and his senior ad- 
visers manipulated and exaggerated the prewar intelligence on 
Iraq. I personally have seen no clear and convincing evidence of 
this. In fact, many of the basic conclusions reached by President 
Bush, Vice President Cheney, and others, are entirely consistent 
with the basic conclusions of officials in the previous administra- 
tion. I have with me today a whole series of those quotes. 

An examination of United States intelligence, intelligence of 
other nations, and reports in the U.N., combined with Iraq’s past 
history, led 77 members of this body, the United States Senate, to 
basically reach the same conclusions that two administrations’ sen- 
ior officials had reached: Saddam Hussein represented a great 
threat that had to be confronted with military force. 

Diplomatic efforts were tried repeatedly and failed. The last of 18 
U.N. Security Council Resolutions, 1441, passed unanimously by 15 
members of the Security Council on November 8, 2002, found Iraq 
to be “in material breach of its obligations” that the U.N. Security 
Council had set down. The council then specifically said “the final 
opportunity to comply with its disarmament obligations is before 
Iraq” and warned of serious consequences if Saddam Hussein failed 
to comply. He did not comply. 

Before us today are the leaders of our four military Services, 
three of whom were at their current positions at the start of Oper- 
ation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). Now, the Goldwater-Nichols Act, which 
I brought with me today, fundamentally reshaped the duties and 
responsibilities of the Chiefs and then the body of the Joint Chiefs, 
including special provisions to ensure that any dissenting opinions 
from the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could reach the 
President. I direct you to section 151, title 10, subsection D, “Ad- 
vice and Opinions of Members Other than Chairman.” 

I think it is appropriate, since this is your first appearance as 
a group before this committee since the commencement of hos- 
tilities, that each of you in your opening statements, with your ex- 
ception, General Schoomaker, specifically advise this committee. 
There is a presumption raised by Goldwater-Nichols that you had 
the opportunity to approach the President and indeed the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs and others if you had any doubts concern- 
ing the advisability of the use of force at the time it was used 
against Iraq, and this is that opportunity today. 
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I think it is very important for America to understand how their 
professional military leaders felt about the decision to go to war be- 
fore the use of force, and also how they feel today in light of revela- 
tions about certain portions of our intelligence. This is that oppor- 
tunity. 

Operations continue in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere in the 
global war on terrorism. The circumstances of our times demand, 
however, that we not rest on the laurels of our recent successes. 
We must prepare now for the future, a future fraught with new 
challenges and new dangers. 

The President’s budget request anticipates this uncertain future. 
The fiscal year 2005 budget request for the Department of Defense 
(DOD) of $401.7 billion represents a 5-percent increase over the fis- 
cal year 2004 authorized level and the fourth consecutive year of 
growth in the defense budget. 

Much is being asked of each military Service. You have all been 
looking for better and more efficient ways to use each taxpayer dol- 
lar, from developing new capabilities to changing concepts of oper- 
ations to better integrating the very valuable National Guard and 
Reserve Forces that we have in this Nation. We look forward to 
hearing about your initiatives and welcome your insights on the 
challenges that you face. 

Senator Levin. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First let me join you in welcoming back our friend Joe 
Lieberman. He in his own way has been serving the Nation, both 
in the campaign that he just waged and also in his extraordinarily 
fine service here in the United States Senate, the civility, the 
thoughtfulness which he brings to his every task that he under- 
takes. I just want to join you, Mr. Chairman, I know speaking for 
every member of this committee, in welcoming Joe home. 

As we meet today, America’s Armed Forces are heavily engaged 
in trying to bring stability to Iraq. Additionally, almost 40,000 
more stand on the front lines in Korea, within range of North Ko- 
rean artillery and rockets. Thousands of American troops are risk- 
ing their lives every day in continued operations in the global war 
on terrorism in Afghanistan and other hot spots around the world. 
Of course, many more continue to work to keep the peace and to 
build a more stable future in the Balkans and elsewhere. 

To support these efforts, the President has already called up 
nearly 190,000 members of the Reserve components to active duty. 
Given the presence of all of our Service Chiefs, we all want to ex- 
tend to those men and women serving us and through our Service 
Chiefs our thanks to both active duty and Reserve Forces for the 
work that they are doing with bravery and dedication on behalf of 
all Americans. 

I also want to note that they and their families are making sac- 
rifices for all of us and that there are stresses and strains on all 
of them, and that the military is stretched thin. 

Mr. Chairman, you have made reference to the inquiry into intel- 
ligence failures prior to the war. It is essential that there be an in- 
quiry into massive intelligence failures relative to the presence of 
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WMD in Iraq. It was the presence of those weapons which was 
given as the reason for urgency in proceeding to attacking Iraq. It 
is essential that there he an inquiry made into the way in which 
our intelligence was projected and represented by our policy- 
makers, and it is essential that there be an inquiry made into the 
planning which either existed or did not exist relative to the post- 
Saddam period as to what we could expect in that period and how 
we would address it. 

Whatever we determine about those issues, let nobody doubt that 
those who ask those questions, all of us, stand four-square behind 
our men and women who serve our Nation around the world. We 
will provide our men and women in uniform with everything that 
they need to ensure that they succeed in their mission. People who 
are asking the questions about intelligence so that our future intel- 
ligence and decisions are better are just as determined to help us 
succeed in our mission and to give our men and women in uniform 
everything they need to achieve that success as persons who are 
taking different positions relative to those inquiries. 

The budget before us represents a peacetime budget. It fails to 
include funding to pay for the incremental costs of operations in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. So while the exact costs of those operations 
in fiscal year 2005 are not presently known, many of the costs can 
be readily estimated. 

I want to just emphasize this so that everyone understands what 
I have said. The budget before us does not include items that we 
know have to be paid for, and should be paid for and will be paid 
for, in terms of supporting our men and women and giving them 
all the resources that they need. Now, some of those costs, al- 
though they are not included in this budget, can be readily esti- 
mated and should be estimated at this time. 

For instance, we know that forces are going to be rotating into 
and out of Iraq in the October time frame, just after the beginning 
of fiscal year 2005. It is my understanding again that these costs 
are not in the budget. But this, coupled with the announced policy 
of the administration of not asking for a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the DOD this calendar year, is going to result in forcing 
the Services to plan on supporting deployed operations from within 
the normal budget, at least for several months. 

That puts the Services, it seems to me, in a very difficult posi- 
tion. I would be interested in hearing from our witnesses this 
morning about the measures that they may have to take if they are 
to live within these constraints until a supplemental appropriation 
is requested next January. 

The U.S. military is by far the best trained, best equipped, most 
capable fighting force in the world today. Its readiness can be at- 
tributed in large measure to the hard work that the Service Chiefs 
and their staffs have put forward in support of their responsibil- 
ities mandated by title 10, U.S. Code, to organize, train, and equip 
their respective Services. We are going to do everything we can to 
ensure that our military remains the best, and it is to that end 
that we are going to be exploring some critical issues with the wit- 
nesses before us today and other witnesses who will be called be- 
fore this committee. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I want to join you in welcoming our witnesses 
today. I want to thank them for their service, for their leadership. 
It has made a critical difference during these very difficult times. 
I want to give a special welcome to General Schoomaker, who is 
making his first appearance as our Army Chief of Staff before the 
committee at a posture hearing. Welcome, all of you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Levin. 

General Schoomaker, as the senior Service, the Army, you may 
lead off. 

STATEMENT OF GEN PETER J. SCHOOMAKER, USA, CHIEF OF 

STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY LTG STE- 
VEN BLUM, USA, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

General Schoomaker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Good morning. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee. It is a pleasure to appear before you today. With your per- 
mission, I would like to submit the 2004 Army Posture Statement 
for the record. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection, it will be admitted to to- 
day’s record in its entirety, together with the statements of the 
other members of the panel. 

General Schoomaker. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to begin by thanking each of you for the tremendous 
support you continue to show for our men and women in uniform, 
as witnessed by your statements this morning already. 

The fiscal year 2004 defense legislation and supplemental appro- 
priation have provided our soldiers the tools they need to carry on 
their important, often dangerous work. The fiscal year 2005 Presi- 
dent’s budget request provides our Army with the resources we 
need to meet the noncontingency requirements of the national secu- 
rity strategy. It fully funds our statutory end strength of 482,400 
soldiers. It supports training requirements in accordance with our 
joint and combined arms training strategy. 

The budget request funds depot maintenance for the 15 critical 
systems in our recapitalization program. It provides funds to up- 
grade barracks, family housing, and funds facilities sustainment at 
95 percent. 

The budget request also provides for future readiness by funding 
upgrades for Stryker Brigade Combat Team 5 and our continuous 
investment in the Future Combat System (FCS). 

As with any budget, it reflects a balance. We have accepted risk 
in some lower priority depot maintenance, base operations, and 
other areas. The budget request does not fund our contingency re- 
quirements for OIF and Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF). We 
do not know with certainty what these requirements will be, but 
we will need a supplemental to fund them once they are known. 

All of this has been carefully weighed and I ask for your support 
of the fiscal year 2005 budget request. 

There is no question that the pace of our Nation at war chal- 
lenges our Army. It is hard to recall a time in history, with the ex- 
ception of World War II, when we have been busier, as we deploy 
and redeploy nearly a quarter of a million soldiers over the next 
4 months. We continue to meet these challenges with the seamless 
commitment of active. Reserve, and National Guard soldiers who 
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continue to give so selflessly to our great Nation. Accompanying me 
today are Lieutenant General Steve Blum, the Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, and Brigadier General Gary Profit from the 
Office of the Chief of the Army Reserve. I appreciate their presence 
here today. 

Chairman Warner. Gentlemen, we welcome you to the hearing. 
Thank you. 

General Schoomaker. This is not easy and we cannot approach 
it as if it is business as usual. This state of war requires us to chal- 
lenge old paradigms, to be flexible and adaptable. Using the au- 
thority provided by Congress and the flexibility you have built into 
our law, the Secretary of Defense and the President of the United 
States supported my request to temporarily grow the Army by up 
to 30,000 soldiers above its statutory end strength. I asked for your 
support as well. 

I appreciate the concern that many of you have shown over this 
issue. This temporary end strength increase is the right choice. A 
permanent increase in statutory end strength before the Army has 
implemented our ongoing force structure reforms would be ineffi- 
cient and could jeopardize the future readiness of our Army. 

I have asked to temporarily grow the force under the authorities 
provided in title 10, section i23[a] because the real issue we must 
address is improving Army capabilities, by tailoring our structure 
to better meet the requirements of our national security strategy. 
Capability is the issue, not the number of soldiers. With the flexi- 
bility I have requested, we can grow the active component from 33 
to 43 combat brigades while increasing the number of National 
Guard combat brigades that are identical to the Active Force. 

In the future we will make a decision on adding an additional 
five active component combat brigades to further enhance our capa- 
bility. Combined with other initiatives, such as adjusting the bal- 
ance between the active component and the Reserve component, in- 
creasing the pool of soldiers in high-demand specialties, and the 
implementation of unit modularity and stabilization, this restruc- 
ture will provide the Nation and the Joint Forces Commanders 
with an Army better suited to meet rotational or readiness require- 
ments such as we face today, while remaining ready to meet the 
challenges of the future. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that it is our soldiers who 
put it all on the line. We will do everything in our power to prepare 
them for the challenges they face. I could not be more proud of 
them and the professionalism, courage, and competence that they 
demonstrate every day. I would include our family members in that 
who have already been recognized. They pay a tremendous price 
and they are with us. 

In closing, I would like to thank this committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today and for your continued support 
for the men and women in our Army, deployed in Iraq, Afghani- 
stan, and throughout the world. 

I look forward to answering your questions. Thank you, sir. 

[The 2004 Army Posture Statement follows:] 
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February 5, 2004 


Our Nation is at war. The security of our homeland, the Global War on Terror, and sus- 
tained engagement around the world define today's complex and uncertain strategic 
environment. The future will be no less ambiguous. 

We must prepare now to meet the challenges of tomorrow. Rather than focusing on a 
single, well-defined threat or a geographic region, we must develop a range of comple- 
mentary and interdependent capabilities that will enable future joint force commanders 
to dominate any adversary or situation. A capabilities-based approach to concept and 
force development, as articulated in the 2001 Quadrennial Defense Review, is the major 
focus of defense transformation. 

Over the past year our Army has met the demands of the Global War on Terror, with more 
than 325,000 troops deployed around the world in over 120 countries. The Army was 
instrumental in the defeat of Saddam Hussein and the Taliban and the subsequent lib- 
eration of more than 46 million people from oppression and despair. The Army remains 
a central and critical participant in Operation Iraqi Freedom and Operation Enduring 
Freedom. Although these and other operations have stressed the force, our Soldiers have 
responded magnificently. 

Our Army's commitment to the Nation remains absolute. While we execute the Global 
War on Terror, our Army simultaneously continues its organizational and intellectual 
transformation to meet the challenges of the 21st Century. In support of the National 
Security Strategy and the National Military Strategy we are improving our warfighting 
readiness and ability to win decisively. We also remain dedicated to the well-being of our 
Soldiers, their families and our civilian workforce. 

The United States Army is the most powerful land force on earth. With this power comes 
a great responsibility. American Soldiers show by their daily actions that they understand 
this, and are fully worthy of the trust the American people have placed in them. 

For 228 years the Army has never failed the Nation, and it never will. 




Peter J. Schoomaker 
General, US Army 
Chief of Staff 


R. L. Brownlee 
Acting Secretary of the Army 
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PURPOSE OF THE POSTURE STATEMENT 

The Army Posture Statement provides an overview of today's Army. Focusing 
on the Soldier, the centerpiece of the force, it explains the current and future 
strategic environments that provide our mandate for transformation. Our core 
competencies and how we intend to meet our current demands and future 
challenges are outlined. It describes what we must become in order to provide 
more ready and relevant forces and capabilities to the Joint Team. 
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2004 ARMY POSTURE STATEMENT EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Our Nation At War 

Our Nation, and our Army, are at war. It is a 
different kind of war, fought against a global 
terrorist network and not likely to end in the 
foreseeable future. In the days following the 
attacks on September 11, 2001, Presid«it Budi 
spoke candidly to the Nation. "These terrorists 
kill not merely to end lives, but to disrupt and 
end a way of life." He added: "The only way 
to defeat terrorism as a threat to our way of life 
is to stop it, eliminate it and destroy it where it 
grows." 

Our Army exists to fight and win our Nation's 
wars. We are an integral member of the Joint 
Team committed to winning in fulfillment of 
our responsibilities to national security. We 
are fighting to preserve the American way of 
life and to safeguard the many freedoms our 
citizens enjoy. Our Soldiers and their families 
have not forgotten the events of September 11, 
which launched us to action in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. They are reminded daily of the on- 
going conflict through separation, concern for 
forward-deployed loved ones and, most regret- 
tably, news of casualties. Our Army continues 
the mission and remains committed to defeat- 
ing our enemy. 

Ourarmy's Core Competencies 

As our Army fights the current war and remains 
dedicated to transforming, we are focused on 
our two core competencies: (1) Training and 
equipping Soldiers and growing leaders; (2) 
Providing relevant and ready land power to 
Combatant Commanders as part of the Joint 
Force. 

Our Army must be an agile and capable force 
with a Joint and Expeditionary Mindset. This 
mindset is the lens through which we view our 
service. We must be mobile, strategically de- 
ployable and prepared for decisive operations 
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be lethal and fully interoperable with other 
components and our allies, as well as flexible, 
informed, proactive, responsive and totally 



integrated into the joint, interagency and multi- 
r^tional context. Our management and support 
processes must reflect and support these same 
characteristics. 

STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENT - OUR 

Mandate for Transformation 

At the end of the Cold War, the United States 
had no peer competitor. Our Army was much 
larger and was built around heavy, mechanized 
and armored formations. Because America 
stood as the lone superpower during this time 
of global realignment, we were able to down- 
size our force structure. Today, the future is 
uncertain and presents many challenges. The 
emerging challenges manifest themselves as 
new adaptive threats, employing a mix of new 
and old technologies that necessitate changes 
to the ways in which the elements of our na- 
tional power are applied. 

The 21st century security environment is 
marked by new actors and a noteworthy pro- 
liferation of dangerous weapons, technologies 
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potentially hostile regional powers remain, 
increasingly non-state actors, operating autono- 
mously or with state-sponsorship, also are able 
to endanger regional and global security. These 
forces — insurgents, paramilitaries, terrorists, 
narco-traffickers and organized crime — are a 
growing concern. They often are networked 
and enabled by the same tools and information 
systems used by state actors. Our advrasar- 
ies will rely more frequently on indirect and 
asymmetric methods, such as anti-access and 
area-denial strategies, unrestricted warfare and 
terrorism, to mitigate their relative disadvan- 
tage. The most dangerous of these threats are 
the development and proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction (WMD) - including biolog- 
ical or chemical agents, or radiological "dirty 
bombs" - to attack the Uruted States. This 
security environment requires that the Army 
have the capability to dominate throughout the 
spectrum of conflict and to plan for multiple fu- 
ture contingencies. 

As a result of this adaptive enemy and our 
worldwide commitments, current organi- 
zations, systems and facilities are and will 
continue to be stressed. We now rely on our 
Reserve Component to support our operations 
to a degree not seen since World War II. As of 
January 14, 2004, there were more than 164,000 
Reserve Component Soldiers mobilized with 
over 139,000 of them serving overseas. The 
institutional Army is being asked to do more, 
applying lessons learned from current op- 
erations. These lessons are critical to our 
organizations and individual Soldiers as they 
prepare for worldwide missions. Therefore, 
the current and future strategic environments 
require the Army to have the capability to dom- 
inate throughout the spectrum of conflict and 
to plan for multiple contingencies. These new 
security challenges, coupled with the current 
war on terrorism, require a different approach. 


AJRMY FOCUS AREAS 

Last summer. Army leaders identified immedi- 
ate focus areas instrumental to adapting Army 
organizations and processes that will help us to 
better meet the Nation's security requirements. 
AH of our focus areas should be viewed in the 
context of our ongoing efforts to retain the 
campaign qualities of our Army while simulta- 
neously developing a Joint and Expeditionary 
Mindset. Of these focus areas, a critical enabler 
is the redesign of our resource processes to be 
more flexible, responsive, and timely. Our goal 
is to be a better Army every day — better able to 
execute our core competencies as members of 
the Joint Team. 

ADAPTING RESOURCE AND 
ACQUISITION PROCESSES 
The resource process is at the core of our Army’s 
mission success. Our Nation faces a cunning 
and adaptive enemy, predictable only in his 
zeal and intent. We are just as cunning and 
our Soldiers are constantly changing tactics 
and techniques in order to disrupt the enemy's 
plans. In the same way, our resource and ac- 
quisition processes must become more flexible, 
responsive and timely in order to take immedi- 
ate advantage of technological improvements 
and to sustain the quality of the force over 
time. 

resetting Our force 

Quickly resetting our forces upon their rede- 
ployment from current operations is a strategic 
imperative. The reset program incorporates 
lessons learned from Operation Iraqi Freedom 
(OIF) and Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF), 
retrains essential tasks, adjusts pre-positioned 
stocks of equipment and ammunition, emd 
brings unit equipment readiness back to stan- 
dard. Units must recover quickly in order to 
providetheCombatantCommanders with land- 
power capabilities for future requirements. We 
will face challenges as we rotate troops from 
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deployment to home station, while simultane- 
ously maintaining vigilance and readiness. 
Continued congressional support and ade- 
quate resources are needed to accomplish our 
reset tasks and to mitigate the risk we have in- 
curred to our Current and Future Forces. The 
FY04 defense legislation and supplemental 
appropriation delivered substantial assistance 
toward covering the cost of current operations 
and initiating the reset process. We fully ap- 
preciate the exceptional support Members and 
their staffs have provided this year. But, the job 
is not complete. In fact, it has only just begun. 

MITIGATING STRATEGIC RISK 

Through increased Land Power 
Capability 

Today our Army is executing operations in de- 
fense of the homeland (Operation Noble Eagle); 
stability and support operations in the Balkans 
(Stabilization Force/Kosovo Force); peacekeep- 
ing in the Sinai as part of the Multinational Force 
and Observers (MFO) and combat operations 
in Iraq and Afghanistan (Operation Enduring 
Freedom/ Operation Iraqi Freedom). We are 
also forward stationed in Korea and elsewhere. 
Approximately two-thirds of our active and 
reserve combat formations were deployed in 
FYOS and will be deployed in FY04. 

These deployments, coupled with planned 
future rotation of units into OIF and OEF, the 
largest movement of Army troops since World 
War II, have highlighted already existing stress 
to our force. To mitigate risk, the Army is 
embarking on a series of initiatives. The first 
initiative is resetting forces returning from OIF 
and OEF to a standard higher than before their 
deployment. Asecond establishes force stabili- 
zation measures to reduce turbulence amongst 
Soldiers, units and their families. Thirdly, the 
Army is internally rebalancing Active and 
Reserve Component forces to better posture 
our existing force structure to meet global 
commitments. And lastly, we are beginning 
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brigades through improved force memagement 
and modular reorganization. This increase al- 
lows the Army to improve strategic flexibility, 
sustain a predictable rotation cycle, and per- 
mits the Reserve Component to reset. 

To facilitate this end state, the Army will seek 
to maintain, or even to increase temporarily, 
its current level of manning. These measures, 
when resourced, will mitigate risk and ultimate- 
ly provide increased capability to Combatant 
Commanders. 

CONCLUSION 

Our Nation is at war and our Army is at war; 
we remain ever relevant and ready to meet 
today's challenges. Yet there is much more to 
do. We are prioritizing wartime requirements, 
incorporating next-generation capabilities into 
current systems where appropriate, and pre- 
serving essential investments in the Future 
Force. We also are becoming more joint and 
expeditionary. We do not move forward alone, 
but as part of the Joint Team. We need the 
support of the American people and the U.S. 
Congress. With this backing, we will continue 
to carry the fight to our enemies to provide se- 
curity here at home. 
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CORE COMPETENCIES 


Our Army has two core competencies, sup- 
ported by a set of essential and enduring 
capabilities. These core competencies are: (1) 
training and equipping Soldiers and grow- 
ing leaders; and (2) providing relevant and 
ready land-power capability to the Combat- 
ant Commanders as part of the Joint Force. 
Additionally, our Army's senior leadership has 
established immediate focus areas and issued 
specific guidance for planning, preparation and 
execution of actions aimed at rapidly effecting 
necessary transformation in support of these 
core competencies. See Addendum I (available 
at www.Army.mil) for more information on the 
Army's focus areas. 

TRAIN AND EQIJIP SOLDIERS 
AND GROW LEADERS 

Our Army prepares every Soldier to be a war- 
rior. Our training replicates the stark realities 
of the battlefield in order to condition Soldiers 
to react instinc- 
tively in combat. 

Such training is es- 
sential to building 
Soldiers' confidence 
in themselves, their 
equipment, their 
leaders, and their 
fellow Soldiers. 

Constant training in 
weaponry and field 
craft, and a continu- 
ous immersion in 
the warrior culture, 
give Soldiers the 
skills they need to 
succeed on the bat- 
tlefield. Mental and 
physical toughness are paramount to the devel- 
opment of the warrior ethos and apply to all 


Soldiers from private to general. Every Soldier 
is called upon to be a leader. 

THE SOLDIER 

The American Soldier remains the centerpiece 
of our combat systems and formations and is 
indispensable to the Joint Team. Adapfive, con- 
fident and competent Soldiers, infused with the 
Army's values and warrior culture, fight wars 
and win the peace. As a warrior, every Soldier 
must be prepared to engage the enemy in close 
combat; the modem battlefield has no safe areas. 
Our Army trains our Soldiers to that standard, 
without regard to their specialty or unit. The 
Soldier -- fierce, disciplined, well-trained, well- 
led and well-equipped — ultimately represents 
and enables the capabilities our Army provides 
to the Joint Force and the Nation. 

Our Soldiers are bright, honest, dedicated and 
totally committed to the mission. All share 
common values, a creed and a warrior ethos. 


Our Army defines selfless service as putting 
the welfare of our Nation, Army and subordi- 
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nates before your own. Soldiers |oin the Army 
to serve. Most Americans do not fully realize 
the personal sacrifices these Soldiers and their 
families endure. However, our Soldiers know 
that they have done their part to secure our Na- 
tion's freedoms and to maintain the American 
way of life. 

Our Soldiers' Creed captures the warrior ethos 
and outlines the professional attitudes and be- 
liefs that characterize our American Soldier. 
The warrior ethos is about the refusal to accept 
failure and the conviction that military service 
is much more than just another job. It defirws 
who Soldiers are and what Soldiers do. It is 
linked to our long-standing Army Values, and 
determination to do what is right and do it with 
pride. 

RECRUITING AND RETAINING A HIGH- 
QUALITY VOLUNTEER FORCE 
All of our Soldiers are warriors whose actions 
have strategic impact. Because we are at war 
and will be for the foreseeable future, we must 
recruit Soldiers who have the warrior ethos al- 
ready ingrained in their character, who seek to 
serve our Nation, and who will have the endur- 
ance etnd commitment to stay the course of the 
conflict. We must recruit and retain Soldiers 
who are confident, adaptive and competent to 
handle the full complexity of 21st century war- 
fare. 

We will continue to bring the highest quality 
Soldier into the force. All newly enlisted Sol- 
diers are high school graduates (diploma or 
equivalent) and 24 percent have some college. 
These young Americans, who believe service 
to our Nation is paramount, make our success 
possible. They display a willingness to stand 
up and make a difference. 

Our recruiting and retention efforts continue 
to be successful. The active Army met its re- 
cruiting and retention goals in fiscal year 2003 
(FY03). 'Fhe Army National Guard exceeded 



met its end strength objectives. The Army Re- 
serve met its recruiting goals and all but one 
retention target in FY03. Most importantly, all 
components sustained their end-strength re- 
quirements. 

We do not know yet the effect the high opera- 
tional pace of recent months will have on our 
recruiting and retention in FY04 and future 
years. We must carefully monitor recruiting 
and retention trends and adequately resource 
our successful recruiting and retention initia- 
tives. Incentives such as the Fjilistment Bonus 
Program, The Army College Fund and the 
Loan Repayment Program, have successfully 
enabled the Army to execute precision recruit- 
ing in FY03. Our Special Forces Candidate "Off 
the Street" initiative continues to attract highly 
motivated and qualified warriors. Significant- 
ly, Selective Reenlistment Bonuses, such as the 
Present Duty Assignment Bonus and the The- 
ater Selective Reenlistment Bonus, which are 
intended to enhance unit stability, have helped 
us realize our retention successes. For more in- 
formation on recruiting, see Addendum C. 

CIVILIAN Component Enhances 
Our Capabilities 

Army civilians are an integral and vital part 
of our Army team. They are essential to the 
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to sustain operations. Our civilian employ- 
ees share our Army values. They are smart 
resourceful and totally committed to support- 
ing our Soldiers and our Army to do whatever 
it takes to meet the challenges that come our 
way. These dedicated civilians perform criti- 
cal, mission-essential duties in support of 
every functional facet of combat support and 
combat service support, both at home and 
abroad. Army civilians serve alongside Sol- 
diers to provide die critical skilis necessary to 
sustain combat systems and weaponry. They 
work in 54 countries in more than 550 differ- 
ent occupations. In FY03, nearly 2,000 Army 
civilians deployed to Southwest Asia in sup- 
port of Operation Iraqi Freedom, Operation 
Enduring Freedom, and the Global War on 
Terrorism (GWOT). They have the education, 
skills and experience to accomplish the mission 
while ensuring continuity of operati<ms for all 
commanders. 

REALISTIC TRAINING - ESSENTIAL TO 
MISSION Success 

Tough, realistic training ensures that our 
Soldiers and units maintain readiness and rele- 
vance as critical members of the Joint Force. Our 


of our troops. We revised our training ammu- 
nition standards to allow Combat Support and 
Combat Service Support units to conduct live 
fire exercises under conditions similar to those 
they might encounter in combat. 

The Army's OPTEMPO budget is among its top 
priorities. Our leadership is committed to fully 
executing the Active and Reserve Component 
ground and air OPTEMPO training strategies, 
which include actual miles driven and hours 
flown, as well as virtual miles associated with 
using simulators. The flying hour program 
is funded to achieve a historic execution level 
of live flying hours per aircrew per month. If 
units exceed the historic execution level, our 
Army will increase their funding. Thus far this 
year, OPTEMPO execution reports show units 
exceeding their programmed miles driven and 
hours flown. Tliese are the units that are ag- 
gressively preparing for deployments to OIF 
and OEF, as well as the units who recently 
have returned and are preparing for future 
operations. Our combined arms training strat- 
egy is working and sustaining our warfighting 
readiness. We see the results every day in Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq. 

JOINT AND Expeditionary 

Our Army is the dominant ground component 
of the Joint Team and provides the Joint Force 
Commander a campaign quality force with 
unique and complementary capabilities. We 
are vital and indispensable members of the Joint 
Team first and are a Service second. We must 
remain aware that our Army always conducts 
operations — offensive, defensive, stability and 
support — in a joint and expeditionary context. 
Acting in concert with air and naval power, 
decisive land power creates a synergy that pro- 
duces a Joint Force with abilities far exceeding 
the sum of the individual service components. 
Our Army can: support civil authorities at 
home and abroad; provide expeditionary forc- 
es at the right time and the right place; reassure 
our allies and multinational partners; deter ad- 



Army's combined-arms training strategy, in- 
cluding an appropriate mix of live, virtual, and 
constructive training, determines the resource 
requirements to maintain the combat readiness 


versaries and, should deterrence fail, decisively 
defeat the enemy; and win the peace through 
post-conflict operations, in concert with inter- 
agency and multinational efforts. Our Army 
must continually examine the capabilities res- 
ident in and required by the Joint Force. We 
will concentrate our energies and resources on 
those attributes which our Army is best suited 
to provide to the Joint Force. Our Army will 
arrive on the battlefield as a campaign-qual- 
ity force fulfilling the requirements of the Joint 
Force Commander — lethal, agile, mobile, stra- 
tegically responsive, and fully interoperable 
with other components within the interagency 
and multinational context. 

Train and Educate Army 
MEMBERS OF THE JOINT FORCE 
Our Army is taking action across a broad front 
to make jointness an integral part of our culture 
by including this concept in our education and 
training programs. We have always produced 
leaders with the right mix of unit experience, 
training, and education. As we look to the fu- 
ture, we know that, to meet our cuiTOTt and 
future leadership requirements and those of 
the Joint Force, we must redesign aspects of our 
Army's training and leader development pro- 
grams to include lessons learned from current 
operations. Our objectives are to increase our 
ability to think and act jointly and to provide 
our Soldiers with the latest and most relevant 
techniques, procedures and equipment that 
will make them successful on the battlefield. 


Additionally, the changes acknowledge 
the current and projected pace of opera- 
tions and deployments. As a result, we 
will be better prepared for the current 
and future strategic environments. 
Maintaining a ready Current Force 
today and achieving a transformed Fu- 
ture Force tomorrow requires a shift in 
the way units train for joint operations. 
Our Army's Training Transformation 
Initiative (TTI), which supports the 
June 2003 Defense Department Training 
Transformation Implementation Plan, provides 
dynamic, capabilities-based training and mis- 
sion rehearsal in a joint context. 

LEADER Development — Train 
FOR CERTAINTY, EDUCATE FOR 

Uncertainty 

Leader development is an essential part of our 
Army's core competencies and die lifeblood of 
our profession. It is the deliberate, progressive 


and continuous process that develops our Sol- 
diers and civilians into competent, confident, 
self-aware, adaptive and decisive leaders. They 
emerge prepared for the challenges of 21st cen- 
tury combined arms, joint, multinational and 
interagency operations. 
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Army leaders at all levels bear re- 
sponsibility for America's Soldiers 
and accomplishing the mission, . 

whatever it may be. The range . ' 

of missions and their complexity 

continue to grow, presenting our ' 

leaders with even greater challenges ' 

than previously experienced. The * . . L ' 

evolving strategic environment, the . 'rj'. ' ■ 

gravity of our strategic responsibil- " \ 

ities, and the broad range of tasks “.■■■ ■ _ ' - _ - - ■ " ; 

that the Army performs require us “ ' "I . ■ ' ' - 

to review, and periodically to refo- - 

cus, the way we educate, trciin and ' 

grow professional warfighters. Combat Maneuver Training Center in Ger- 

We have a training and leader development many and Battle Command Training Program 
system that is unrivaled in the world. Our based in Kansas) by increasing the focus on 
professional military education prepared our development of capabilities essential to joint 
officers and noncommissioned officers to fight operations. Leader training and development 
and win in Iraq and Afghanistan. We will con- during CTC exercises hone the Joint and Ex- 
tinue to develop our leaders with the right mix peditionary Mindset and promote our Army's 
of operational assignments and training and warrior culture, 
education opportunities that meet the current 

and future requirements of the Army and Joint PROVIDE RELEVANT AND 
Force. Our leader training focuses on how to Rf ADY LAND POWER 
think, not what to think. We will maintain our (]A.PABILITIES TO THE 
investment in the future by sustaining the . , „ -t.. . ^ a i.TrM;n 

highest quality leader training and education L-OMoAlAN 1 LriJAVALA.NL/bK 

for our Army. AN D TH E JOINT TEAM 

Combat TRAINING Centers (CTO/ To meet global commitments across the full 
Battle Command training spectrum of military operations, our Army has 

Program (BCTP) mobilized more than 164,000 Reserve Compo- 

The CTC program is a primary culture driver Soldiers. More than 325,000 American 

for our Army. Additionally, our CTCs are a Soldiers are serving overseas and more than 
primary enabler of, and full participant in, the 23,000 Soldiers are supporting operations 
Joint National Training CapabUity. The CTCs ffie United States. This high operating 

develop self-aware and adaptive leaders and t®mpo is no longer an exception. Sustained 
Soldiers and ready units for full spectrum, operaHons and deployments will be the norm 
joint, interagency and multinational opera- for our Army forces supporting multiple and 
tions. CTCs continuously integrate operational simultaneous shaping and stability operations 
lessons learned into the training. Our Army around the globe. At the same time, we will 
enhances the training experience offered by our continue to contribute to Joint Force execution 
CTCs (National Training Center in California, of major combat operations, homeland security 
Joint Readiness Training Center in Louisiana, missions and strategic deterrence. 
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Army Global Commitments 



ARMY GLOBAL COMMITMENTS 
Our Army is engaged in more than 120 countries 
throughout the world. To highlight our Army's 
commitment, a review of the major warfighting 
formations of the Active and Reserve Compo- 
nent serves as a measurable benchmark. Over 
24 of the Army's 33 Active Component Brigade 
Combat Teams (BCTs), and five of our 15 Re- 
serve Component Enhanced Separate Brigades 
(ESB) were deployed in FY03. This trend will 
continue in FY04, with 26 of 33 Active Compo- 
nent BCTs and six of our 15 Reserve Component 
ESB brigades projected for deployment. 

The majority of these combat formations are 
deployed in the U.S. Central Command area 
of responsibility (AOR), effectively executing 
stability and support operations. More than 
153,000 Soldiers are supporting CENTCOM 
operations in Iraq, A fghanistan, Kuwait and the 
Horn of Africa. We are currently in the middle 
of the largest movement of troops since WWiI, 
as we rotate more than eight-and-a-balf divi- 
sions and two ESBs to or from the theater. The 
approximate ratio of Active to Re.serve Compo- 
nent forces today is currently 63 to 37 percent. 


respectively. Once our current rotation is com- 
plete, the ratio will change to approximately 
54 to 46 percent. Active to Reserve Compo- 
nent Since September 11, we have mobilized 
almost half of the Reserve Component. They 
are trained, professional, and ready to execute 
any task. 

Army support to other Combatant Command- 
ers remains high. U.S. Northern Command's 
Army component, U.S. Army Forces Command, 
provides more than 23,000 Active and Reserve 
Component Soldiers for duty in the defense of 
our homeland. These troops are available for 
missions including Military Assistance to Civil 
Authorites (MACA), emergency preparedness, 
and anti-terrorist operations. The Army Re- 
serve provides to NORTHCOM significant 
voice and data connectivity necessary to execute 
real-time operatior^. U.S. European Com- 
mand provide.^ forces, such as V U.S. Corps, to 
CENTCOM; and to Stability Force (SFOR) and 
Kosovo Force (KFOR) in the Balkans. U.S. Pa- 
cific Command supports ongoing operations 
in the Philippines, as part of the Global War 
on Terrorism, in addition to maintaining more 
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than 31,000 Soldiers on the Korean Peninsula. 
U.S. Southern Command is fully engaged as 
the headquarters for 1,500 Soldiers executing 
detainee operations at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; 
has deployed 740 Soldiers to Joint Task Force 
- Bravo at Soto Cano Airbase, Honduras; and 
is assisting the government of Colombia in its 
war on narco-terrorism. U.S. Special Opera- 
tions Command's Army component provides 
professional, dedicated, and specially trained 
Soldiers to each Combatant Commander. These 
Soldiers, working closely with conventional 
forces, have been instrumental to our success 
in the Global War on Terrorism. 

In addition to federal missions, our Army 
National Guard (ARNG) plays an important 
domestic role, routinely responding to state 
emergencies. In FY03, there were 280 requests 
for emergency support, ranging from basic 
human needs to engineering support during 
natural disasters. Our ARNG has fielded 32 
WeaponsofMass Destruction {WMD)CivilSup- 
port Teams (CST), which assist first responders 
in the event of an incident. Another 12 CSTs 
are due to be activated within 18 months. To 
date, these teams have responded to 74 differ- 
ent requests for support. Also, more than 8,000 



ARNG Soldiers have executed critical force 
protection duties at 148 Air Force installations 
in CONUS. 


RESETTING THE FORCE 
The extraordinary demands major combat and 
stability operations in Afghanistan and Iraq 
are placing on our equipment and personnel 
require that our Army quickly reset returning 
units for future national security needs. The 
reset program will incorporate lessons learned 
from OIF and OEF, retrain essential tasks, ad- 
just pre-positioned stocks of equipment and 
ammunition, and bring unit equipment readi- 
ness back to standard. The objective is to 
ensure our Army forces are ready to respond to 
near-term emerging threats and contingencies. 
However, reset carmotbe viewed as a one-time 
event. Reset will continue to be key to our 
future readiness as our military executes our 
National Security missions. 

Through reset, all returning active duty and 
Army Reserve units will achieve a sufficient 
level of combat readiness wifirin six to eight 
months of their arrival at home station. The 
Army National Guard will take longer to 
achieve the desired level of readiness. The goal 
for these units is to reestablish pre-deployment 
readiness within one year. Our Army also 
will take advantage of reset as an opportunity 
to reorganize units into modular designs that 
aro more responsive to regional Combatant 
- manders' needs; that better employ joint 
: - >ilities; that reduce deployment time; and 
ight as self-contained units in non-linear, 
ontiguousbattlespaces. This effort began 
“ he 3rd Infantry Division and will soon be 
*nded to include the 101st Airborne Divi- 
Air Assault). 

In addition to investing in new equipment to 
:rt|tiace items that were destroyed or worn out 
^iiaiHfcng combat and stability operations, the 
program will repair major items used 
m CiF and OEF. Repair requirements have 
been determined for all OIFl units and the 
workload for this comprehensive effort is im- 
mense: about 1,000 aviation systems; 124,400 
communications and electronics systems; 
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5,700 combat/tracked vehicles; 45,700 wheeled 
vehicles; 1,400 missile systems; nine Patriot bat- 
talions; and approximately 232,200 items from 
various other systems. This effort represents a 
significant expansion of normal maintenance 
activities, requiring the increased use of CO- 
NUS and OCONUS based depot, installation 
and commercial repair facilities. 

Reconfiguring existing Army pre-positioned 
stocks for global coverage of potential missions 
is a major component of the reset process. The 
intent is for each stock to have sufficient combat 
power to meet the immediate threat, as well as 
enough materials to render relief in other con- 
tingencies. 

Congressional support, in the form of supple- 
mental appropriations, has been invaluable in 
beginning the reset effort. Our readiness de- 
pends directly on the successful execution of the 
reset program, and it will remain an ongoing 
priority for the foreseeable future. Continued 
resourcing will be needed to ensure that our 
Army can fight the current war and posture it- 
self for future missions. 

Transformation: Moving from 
THE Current to the future 
Force 

The goals of Army Transformation are to 
provide relevant and ready forces that are 
organized, trained and equipp>ed for full-spec- 
trum joint, interagency and multi-national 
operations and to support Future Force devel- 
opment. Army Transformation occurs within 
the larger context of changes to the entire U.S. 
military. To support our Army staff in the ex- 
ecution of transformation, the Army leadership 
directed the establishment of an Army Training 
and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) Futures 
Center, operational as of October 2003. 

Our Current Force is organized, trained and 
equipped to conduct operations as part of the 
Joint Force. It provides the requisite decisive 
land power capabilities that the Joint Force 
f KJailb MixatiK rtss- ‘sF .EtEiitisrs’ 



operations: support to civil authorities at home 
and abroad; expeditionary forces; the ability to 
reassure friends, allies and multinational part- 
ners; dissuading and deterring adversaries; 
decisively defeating adversaries should deter- 
rence fail; and winning the peace as part of an 
integrated, inter-agency, post-conflict effort. 
Our Future Force is the operational force the 
Army continuously seeks to become. Informed 
by National Security and Department of De- 
fertse guidance, it is a strategically responsive, 
networked, precision capabilities-based ma- 
neuver force that is dominant across the range 
of military operations envisioned for the future 
global security environment. 

As our Army develops the Future Force, it 
simultaneously is accelerating select future 
doctrine, organization, trairung, materiel, lead- 
ership, persormel, and facilities (DOTMLPF) 
capabilities into our Current Force. This pro- 
cess will be fundamental to our success in 
enhancing the relevance and readiness of our 
Army and prosecuting the Global War on Ter- 
rorism. Similarly, the operational experience of 
our Current Force directly informs the pursuit 
of Future Force capabilities. 

Balancing Current and Future 
readiness 

Balancing risk between current and future 
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transformation process and one that requires 
continual assessment to ensure that pians and 
programs are aligned with overall require- 
ments. Without question, the issue of current 
operational readiness is our Army's highest 
priority. During the past several years, our 
Army made a conscious decision to accept a 
reasonable degree of risk to the readiness of our 
Current Force in order to permit investment in 
capabilities for our Future Force. This risk came 
in the form of reductions in and limitations to 
modernization and recapitalization programs. 
As part of the past four budget submissions, 
our Army made difficult choices to cancel and 
restructure programs, shifting resources to 
the development of transformational capabili- 
ties. Some of these investments have already 
produced results: for example, the new Stryker 
Brigade Combat Team formations now being 
fielded, the first of which is currently deployed 
on the battlefield in Iraq. Others are helping 
to develop emerging technologies and capabili- 
ties that will be applied to our force throughout 
the coming decade. 

Betides the ongoing efforts related to equipping 
the Current Force, our Army also has begun 
other major initiatives that will improve our 
readiness and relevance in the future. These 


Component units and capabilities, in order to 
make our Army more readily deployable and 
available to Joint Force Commanders; home- 
basing and Unit Focused Stability, which will 
improve readiness and reduce personnel tur- 
bulence; and the reorganization of Army units 
into more modular and capability-based orga- 
nizations. 

While the previous decisions to accept reason- 
able risk in our Current Force were considered 
prudent at the time, the strategic and operational 
environment has significantly changed in light 
of the large-scale engagement of Army forces 
in Operation Iraqi Freedom and other expedi- 
tionary operatiorrs. Ever-changing demands 
on our force, coupled with our commitment to 
mitigating risk to our Soldiers, have necessi- 
tated re-examination and transformation of our 
Army's resource process and business practices 
(see Addendum H at www.Army.mil). 

MAKING THE RESOURCE PROCESS 
MORE Responsive 

The resource process is our Army's center of 
gravity. Without the right people, the proper 
equipment, top-notch installations and ade- 
quate dollars to support all appropriately, our 
Army would not be able to fulfill its duty to our 
Nation. 

In order to to maintain our premier warfighting 
capability, Army resource processes must be 
flexible, dynamic, transparent and responsive 
to both our requirements and those of the Joint 
Force. This is especially true in today's environ- 
ment. We are at war against conventional and 
unconventional enemies, and simultaneously 
pursuing transformation. Our resource pro- 
cess must be transformed to allow us to keep 
pace with changes brought on by the enemy. 
Though we anticipate the battle against terror- 
ism will last for years, possibly decades, we 
cannot program and budget in advance for that 
war. Our Army obviously cannot ignore our 
country's current security needs, yet it would 
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velopment and fielding of -m— 
our Future Force. Balancing 
these requirements will be 
one of our toughest tasks. 

The GWOT requires a host 
of radical paradigm shifts in 
the way we view the face and 
nature of our global operat- 
ing environment, as well as s s . s . 

in the way that we conduct 

operations. Responsible yet 

creative stewardship of our 

resources will remain abso- . _ ^ ^ 

iutely necessary. Internal 

controls must be tightened 

and waste eliminated; out- 7 " * 

sourcing non-core functions 

is still an important option. — 

Risk will continue to be a = 

factor and our resourcing 
decisions must take this into - - - " ■ 
account. 

We must transform our 
resource processes and ad- 
just our priorities to meet the challenge of the 
current strategic environment. Because we 
cannot mass-produce a volunteer Army, the 
retention of the right volunteer force is an im- 
perative, This force is essential to the combat 
effectiveness of an increasingly complex and 
technologically sophisticated Army. We must 
refine and streamline the resource, acquisition, 
and fielding processes for equipment and sup- 
plies as we cannot make up for lost time in a 
crisis. 

Accelerated Acoy^siTioN and 

FIELDING 

We have adapted and continue to improve our 
acquisition and fielding processes. In 2002, as 
Soldiers reported equipment shortages in Af- 
ghanistan and elsewhere, we implemented the 
Rapid Fielding Initiative (RFI) to ensure that all 
of our troops deploy with the latest available 


a . 


revised to support 
unit rotation plans, ■ : 
and procurement 
and fielding cycles 
were radically com- 
pressed. 

In coord ination with 
field commanders 
and our Soldiers, 
a list of more than _ 

40 mission-essen- - 

tial items, includ- 
ing the Advanced 
Combat Helmet, " “ ' " 

close-combat optics. Global F*ositioning System 

receivers. Soldier intercoms and hydration sys- 
tems, was identified for rapid fielding. Laying 
the foundation for acquisition transformation, 
RFI already has equipped nine brigade com- 
bat teams (BCTs). In FY04, RFI will upgrade 
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Separate Brigades, serving in OIF and OEF. 
Additionally, we are accelerating fielding of 
select future capabilities to our Current Force. 
These items include thermal weapon sights, 
enhanced night vision goggles, improved body 
armor, the Future Combat Rifle, and a new 
sniper rifle. Congressional support for regular 
budget and supplemental spending requests 
enables our Army to put this improved equip- 
ment in the hands of our Soldiers. 

With this support, our Army also has institut- 
ed a Rapid Equipping Force (REF) that works 
directly with operational commanders to find 
solutions to operational requirements. These 
solutions may be off-the-shelf or near-term de- 
velopmental items that can be made quickly 
available. For example, the REF established a 
coordinated effort to supply U.S. Forces with 
immediate solutions to counter improvised 
explosive device (TED) threats. Currently, lED 
teams are on location providing expertise and 
material solutions, to safeguard our Soldiers. 
We are acting aggressively to improve the 
armor protection of our armored and light- 
skinned vehicles. Other recent examples of REF 
products are the Well-Cam and PackBols. The 
Well-Cam is a camera, attached to an Ethernet 
cable and a laptop, that enabled Soldiers in Af- 
ghanistan to search wells for weapons caches. 
PackBots are operational robots used to clear 
caves, buildings, and compounds so Soldiers 
are not unnecessarily put in harm's way. 

RFl and REF provide timely support to our rel- 
evant and ready forces and to the Combatant 
Commanders, and facilitate Army Transforma- 
tion. 

Balancing our active and 
Reserve Component Force 
Structure 

Currently, neither our Active nor Reserve 
Component is optimized for today's rapid de- 
ployability requirements. We will continue 
ongoing efforts to restructure our forces in order 



rent and projected security environments; and 
to offer campaign-quality land power capabili- 
ties to the Combatant Commanders. By doing 
so, we will ensure that our Army provides the 
responsiveness and depth required to achieve 
strategic and operational objectives, while si- 
multaneously defending our homeland. 

Our Army is restructuring and rebalancing 
more than 100,000 positions in our Active and 
Reserve Component force structure. These 
conversiorrs increase the Active Component ca- 
pabilities available to support the first 30 days 
of a rapid response operation. In response to 
Secretary of Defense guidance, we have already 
completed approximately 10,000 positions. For 
example, the Army National Guard provision- 
ally organized 18 additional military police 
(MP) companies. Between FY04 and FY09, our 
Army will divest approximately 19,500 posi- 
tions of less frequently used Active and Reserve 
Component force structure to further resource 
critical high demand units such as military po- 
lice, civil affairs, and special operations forces. 
We project that future rebalancing efforts will 
convert an additional 80,000 positions of lower- 
priority force structure. Despite these changes, 
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pated requirements. To ensure that our Army 
can fulfill its commitment to our Nation, we 
should have the force capability level required 
to facilitate rebalancing, resetting restructur- 
ing, and transforming of the Army. 
Military-to-civilian conversions are another 
way to improve manpower efficiency. More 
military personnel will fill the operational force 
if they are moved out of positions that can be 
prudently performed by civilians. To improve 
the Army's ability to better support worldwide 
commitments, it is essential to start this process 
now. 

Our Reserve Component relies heavily on 
Full-Time-Support (FTS) personnel to sustain 
support of current contingencies while re- 
structuring the force. FTS persormel perform 
the vital, day-to-day organizational, admin- 
istrative, trairung and maintenance activities 
that ensure the highest level of Soldier and 
unit readiness. To guarantee that our Army's 
Reserve Component will continue to fulfill 
ever-increasing demands with trained and 
ready units, our Army plans to raise FTS autho- 
rizations by 15 percent, from the current level 
of 71,928 to 85,840, by FY12. In 2003, the Army 
Reserve began implementation of the Federal 
Reserve Restructuring Initiative. The goal is to 
better meet contingency requirements and to 
improve unit readiness. 

achieving Greater Combat Capability 
WITH Modular, capabilities-based 
Unit Designs 

Modular units are interchangeable, scalable, 
and tailorable formations, which provide the 
Joint Force Commander with a strategically 
responsive force that greatly increases his ability 
to defeat any adversary. Modularity enables us 
to tailor our capabilities to the requirements 
of the situation and delivered at the right 
time and the right place. Modularity permits 
the Combatant Commander to optimize his 
warfighting tool set. 



Moving toward independent, echelon-above- 
brigade headquarters will enhance modularity. 
In accordance with our Unit of Employment 
(UE) construct, a UE will provide the command- 
and-control structure into which modular, 
capabilities-based Units of Action (UA) are 
organized to meet Combatant Commander 
requirements. These UAs will incorporate 
essential maintenance, intelligence, and com- 
munications functions previously provided by 
higher level organizations. Our UE headquar- 
ters, while able to accept joint capabilities such 
asa Standing Joint Force Headquarters element, 
will have an organic capability, depending on 
the contingency, to function as a Joint Task 
Force or Joint Force Land Component Com- 
mand headquarters like we have already done 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

FORCE Stabilization 
T he great demands placed on our Army have 
forced us to re-examine many of our long- 
standing personnel and basing practices. As a 
result, our Army is transitioning to an improved 
manning system, designed to augment unit 
readiness by increasing stability and predict- 
ability for commanders. Soldiers and families. 
Force Stabilization will allow Reserve Com- 
ponent Soldiers to plan for their deployments 
while supporting their civilian jobs and their 
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community commitments. It places greater 
emphasis on building and sustaining cohesive, 
deployable, combat-ready forces for Combat- 
ant Commanders. 

The home-basing initiative keeps our Soldiers 
in their assignments at specific installations 
longer, thus reducing unit turbulence and in- 
creasing unit cohesion. Unit Focused Stability 
synchronizes our Soldiers' assignments to tfieir 
xmits' operational cycle, providing a more ca- 
pable, deployable and prepared unit. 

INSTALLATIONS AS OUR FLAGSHIPS 
Our installations are an essential component in 
maintaining the premier Army in the world. For 
the warfighter, installations are the platforms 
from which we project military power. Our in- 
stallations perform the following key missions: 
1) provide effective training facilities; 2) rapidly 



mobilize and deploy the force; 3) provide reach- 
back capabilities; 4) sustain and reconstitute 
the force; and 5) care for our families. As pow- 
er projection platforms, our installations must 


Historically, we have accepted risk in our infra- 
structure and installation services in order to 
maintain our current readiness. The cumulative 
effect on our installations is that command- 
ers rale more than 50 percent of our facilities 
as "adversely affecting mission and training 
requirements," We have adjusted our manage- 
ment processes to be more effective stewards 
of our resources. In 2002, we established the 
Installation Management Agency (IMA) to cre- 
ate a corporate- focused structure that provides 
efficient installation management worldwide. 
The IMA uses creative management programs 
to sustain quality installations and maintain the 
well-being of the entire Army family. 

The Installation Information Infrastructure 
Modernization Program (I3MP) enhances the 
installation's role in power projection and pro- 
vides the architecture to address the essential 
reach-back requirement. Additionally, our In- 
stallation Sustainability Plan addresses ways 
to fulfill environmental requirements without 
impacting current or future training. Other 
important progress include modernization of 
barracks and housing; a Residential Commu- 
nities Initiative; and divestiture of redundant 
facilities infrastructure and non-core utility 
systems through privatization. 

In the past few years, the administration and 
Congress have helped us to begin addressing 
our infrastructure challenges. We received 94 
percent of funding required for installations in 
FY04. We have made progress in improving 
our installations by adjusting existing programs 
and developing new management strategies. 
However, there is much still left to do in order 
to upgrade our installations to better support 
the mission. Soldiers, and our families. 

ARMY Families and Well being 


be equipped with a robust information infra- People are the heart and soul of the Army -Sol- 
structure that gives the deployed commander diers, civilians, family members, and retirees, 
quick and efficient reach-back capabilities. All Our readiness is inextricably linked to the well 
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force multiplier and provides the foimdation to 
sustain our warrior culture. We have placed sig- 
nificant emphasis on our Reserve Component 
this year in recognition of their contributions 
to the Global War on Terrorism. With the help 
of the administration and Congress, many 
improvements have been made including the 
retention and increase of Imminent Danger 
Pay, Family Separation Allowance, and a siz- 
able pay raise. Other key well-being initiatives 
include the Spousal Employment Parmership, 
new TRICARE policies for the reserve com- 
ponents, and improvements in barracks and 
family housing. For more information on other 
Army well-being initiatives, see Addendum D 
(available at www.Army.mil) 

INTRODUCING NEW CAPABILITIES INTO 
CURRENT FORCE 

While at war, the urgency to accelerate the de- 


the acquisition and resource processes to meet 
a Combatant Commander's urgent needs. 

Stryker Brigade Combat team 

(SBCT) 

hi 2003, our Army deployed our first SBCT, 
the 3rd Brigade, 2nd Infantry Division, to Op- 
eration Iraqi Freedom, delivering its enhanced 
capability to the Joint Force in record time: four 
years from broad concept to deployment. Ex- 
ceptional support from Congress and the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, along with close 
collaboration between the Army and industry, 
made this achievement possible. 

Stryker brigades are our Army's first truly net- 
work-centric force, filling the capability gap 
between light- and heavy-force units with an 
infantry-rich, mobile force that is strategi- 
cally responsive, tactically agile, and more 
lethal, hnproved battlespace awareness and 
battle-command technologies embedded in 



velopment and fielding of new and enhanced enhance combat effectiveness and 

capabilities to our fighting forces in the field su,vivability by integrating data from manned 
has never been greater. Our Army is mak- unmanned air and ground-based sensors 
htg significant strides in this regard with the providing real-time, continuous situation- 
employment of a new brigade combat team al understanding. Planned enhancements will 
organization, equipped with the latest avail- incorporate still-developing technologies. Sig- 
able technology, to provide the Combatant nificantly, our SBCTs will improve our Army's 
Commander with enhanced warfighting ca- understandingof Future Force processes, help- 
pabilities. The rapid fielding of the Stryker ing us to formulate an advanced warfighting 
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to the development of our Unit of Action, the 
structural foundation of our Future Force. 

This spring, our second SBCT at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, will become operational. Our 
third SBCT, in Alaska, will be available in 2005. 
Continued OSD and congressional support 
will ensure that subsequent brigades in Ha- 
waii, Louisiana, and Pennsylvania, are fielded 
between 2004 and 2008. 

Future Capabilities 

Our Army plans to field a number of systems 
this decade that wiU provide a foundation for 
informing the transformation of our Current 
Force capabilities into those needed by our Fu- 
ture Force. Once fielded, these systems will 
perform as interdependent systems of systems 
and will greatly enhance joint warfighting ca- 
pabilities. Our future capabilities programs 
are designed to enhance the campaign-quality 
land-power capabilities that we provide to the 
Combatant Commanders. Our programs un- 
dergo continuous reviews to ensure they meet 
the capability requirements of the Joint Force. 
When required, we restructure programs, re- 
vise requirements and reprogram resources. 
The following are just a few of the key transfor- 
mational systems our Army will begin to field 
during the next six years: 

The Network. Our Future Force situational 
dominance will depend upon a comprehensive, 
ubiquitous, and joint-interoperable Command, 
Control, Communications, Computers, Intelli- 
gence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance(C4ISR) 
architecture (the Network) that enables the Joint 
Force Commander to conduct fully interdepen- 
dent and network-centric warfare. The Network 
will provide the backbone of our Future Force 
and the future Joint Force, enabling the ma- 
neuver commander to effectively coordinate 
battlefield effects. Some of the more important 
system.^ within our Network include: 

• Warfighter Information Network - Tactical 
(WIN-T). WIN-T will be the communications 

s:?-!' n3|pl;iEr^isdi 



offensive and joint operations, while provid- 
ing the Combatant Commander the capabil- 
ity to perform multiple missions simultane- 
ously. 

• Joint Tactical Radio System (JTRS). JTRS 
is a family of common, software-defined, 
programmable radios that will become our 
Army's primary tactical radio for mobile 
communications. 

■ Distributed Common Ground System 
- Army (DCGS-A). DCGS-A is a single, in- 
tegrated, ground-based, ISR processing sys- 
tem composed of joint, common hardware 
and software components and is part of the 
DOD DCGS family of systems. 

• Aerial Common Sensor (ACS). This ISR 
system and platform will use robust sensor- 
to-shooter and reach links, (such as DCGS-A 
ground stations), to provide commanders at 
every echelon the tailored, multi-sensor in- 
telligence required for joint operations. 

Future Combat Systems (FCS). By extending 
the network capabilities into the Unit of Action, 
di#- ipfiSw a. -n-fc b-t i> r» > a' b | h-Ii- n - >• 
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that was not previously available to Soldiers 
and commanders in joint operations. The core 
of our Future Force's maneuver Unit of Ac- 
tion is the Future Combat Systems, comprised 
of 18 manned and unmanned platforms that 
are centered around the Soldier and integrated 
within a C4ISR network. FCS will provide our 
Soldiers greatly enhanced situational aware- 
ness, enabling them to see first, understand 
first, act first and finish decisively. Our FCS 
platforms will offer the Joint Force networked, 
lethal direct fire; indirect fire; air defense; com- 
plementary non-lethal fires and effects; and 
troop transport capability. In May 2003, FCS 
moved, on schedule, into d\e System Develop- 
ment and Demonstration phase. Our Army is 
aggressively managing our FCS development 
effort and intends to achieve initial operational 
capability by the end of the decade. 

Army Science and Technology 

The Army Science tind Technology (S&T) Pro- 
gram provides our Army superiority in both 
human and materiel systems arenas— prevent- 
ing technological surprise. The Army S&T 
program retains a dynamic portfolio of invest- 
ments that are responsive to warfighter needs 



today and into the future. The priority for 
Army S&T is to pursue paradigm-shifting tech- 
nologies that can alter the nature of the military 
competition to our advantage in the future and, 
where feasible, to exploit opportunities to ac- 



celerate the transition of proven technologies to 
our Current Force. 


The Army S&T program exploits technology 
developments from the other services, defense 
agencies and commercial industry as well as 
international communities. The S&T program 
focuses on technology relevant to our Army 
and joint capabilities. It synchronizes opera- 
tional concepts development and acquisition 
programs through transformational business 
practices that speed technology fielding to the 
Soldier. The Army's S&T program is balanced 
to satisfy the high payoff needs of the future 
force while seeking rapid transitions for critical 
capabilities to our Current Force. 

JOINT Operational Concepts 
(JOpsC) 

'The Joint Force has transitioned from inde- 
pendent, de-conflicted operations to sustained 
interoperability. It must now shift rapidly to 
joint interdependence. To that end, we are 
reviewing training requirements, traditional 
relationships and developmental and institu- 
tionalprograms. Thisprocess includes ensuring 
that our operational concepts are nested inside 
those employed by the Joint Force. The con- 
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cepts and initiatives listed 
below discuss particular 
Army emphasis areas; these 
areas are not all-inclu- 
sive. Functional concepts 
and other Army initiatives 
that support the JOpsC are 
discussed in detail in Ad- 
dendum K (available at 
www.Army.mi!). 

Actionable 
INTELLIGENCE 
Our Army also is focused 
on attaining actionable in- 
telligence — intelligence 
that provides situational understanding to com- 
manders and Soldiers with the speed, accuracy 
and confidence necessary to influence favor- 
ably current and future operations. Actionable 
intelligence achieves its intended purpose of 
empowering greater individual initiative and 
self-synchronization among tactical units by 
fusing information across organizations and 
echelons — accelerating the speed of decision- 
making and the agility of operations. 



FOCUSED LOGISTICS 

Our Army's current actions around the world 
in support of the Global War on Terrorism pres- 


ent a view of future military operations and 
provide valuable insights as we transform our 
logistics systems from the Current to the Future 
Force. The successes enjoyed during OIF were 
the result of the integrated logistics team of 
Soldiers, civilians and contractors, all of whom 
developed irmovative solutions to a range of 
challenges caused by four major capability 
gaps in the current logistics system. To sustain 
combat power, our Army must have the ability 
to "see the requirements" on-demand through 
a logistics data network. We require a respon- 
sive distribution system, enabled by in-transit 
and total-asset visibility and managed by a sin- 
gle owner who has positive end-to-end control 
in the theater. Our Army needs a robust, mod- 
ular, force-reception capability — a dedicated 
and trained organization able to quickly open 
a theater and support continuous sustainment 
throughout the joint operations area. Lastly, 
we need an integrated supply chain that has 
a single proponent, who can reach across the 
breadth and depth of resources in a joint, inter- 
agency and multinational theater. As we move 
from the Current Force to the Future Force, we 
will build confidence in the minds of the Com- 
batant Commanders by delivering sustairunent 
on time, every time. 
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A COMMITMENT TO OUR NATION 


Our Nation and our Army are engaged in a 
Global War on Terrorism -- a war of survival 
against an insidious and cruel enemy that 
threatens our civilization and our way of life. 
This enemy is actively targeting the interests of 
America and our allies, both within our own 
country and abroad. 

Defeating this enemy requires the continued, 
strong support of our N ation. The steadfastness 
of our Nation in this effort is readily apparent. 
Ordinary Americans are doing their part and 
will continue to do so. Congressional support 
for our troops has been critical to our success. 
The industrial base also has responded, accel- 
erating production of items essential to our 
Soldiers' protection and warfighting ability. 
Our Army, too, remains committed to its heri- 
tage of preserving freedom. American Soldiers 
display unrelenting tenacity, steadfast purpose, 
quiet confidence and selfless heroism. For 


• Our operational tempo is high and will re- 
main so 

■ Sustained operations and deployments will 
be the norm for our Soldiers — NOT the ex- 
ception 

■ Old rules and operational methods may no 
longer apply; we will not achieve victory 
with a business-as-usual approach 

Congressional backing for reset, our continued 
transformation to the Future Force, our rebal- 
ancing and restructuring of the Active and 
Reserve Component, and improvements to our 
installation infrastructure is essential to contin- 
ued mission readiness. We fully appreciate the 
exceptional support Members and their staffs 
provided this past year. The support of the 
American people and their elected representa- 
tives in the United States Congress is essential. 


America to survive and flourish throughout 
the 21st Century, our Army must defeat deci- 
sively the threats that challenge us today. To 
accomplish this essential task, we must recog- 
nize some important truths. 

■ The fight against terror will be a long one 


Our Army's commitment to the future is cer- 
tain. We will continue to provide our Nation, 
the President, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Combatant Commanders a unique set of core 
competencies and capabilities. We remain 
dedicated to training and equipping our Sol- 


Our Army must simultaneously deter ag- diers and growing leaders. We will continue 
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(DATA RiqyiRED BY NDAA 1994) 


A-1 


Sections 517 and 521 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act (NDAA) for FY1994 require 
the information in this addendum. Section 517 
requires a report relating to the implementa- 
tion of the Pilot Program for Active Component 
Support of the Reserves, which was started un- 
der Section 414 of the NDAA for Fiscal Years 
1992 and 1993. Section 521 requires a detailed 
presentation concerning the Army National 
Guard, including information relating to the 
implementation of the Army National Guard 
Combat Readiness Reform Act of 1992 (title 
XI of Public Law 102-484, and referred in the 
addendum as ANGCRRA'). Section 521 re- 
porting was later amended by Section 704, FY 
1996 NDAA. U.S. Army Reserve information 
is also presented using Section 521 reporting 
criteria. 

Section 517 (b)(2)(A). The promotion rate for 
officers considered for promotion from within 
the promotion zone who are serving as active- 



*Active component officers serving in reserve 
component assignments at time of consider- 
ation. 


**Active component officers not serving in re- 
serve component assignments at the time of 
consideration. 


component advisors to units of the Selected 
Reserve of die Ready Reserve (in accordance 
with that program); compared to the promotion 
rate for other officers considered for promotion 
from within the promotion zone in the same 
pay grade and the same competitive category, 
shown for all officers of the Army. 

Section 517 (b)(2)(B). The promotion rate for 
officers considered for promotion from below 
the promotion zone who are serving as active- 
component advisors to units of the Selected 
Reserve of the Ready Reserve (in accordance 
with that program) compared in the same 
manner as specified in subparagraph (A) (the 
paragraph above). 



*** Bclow-the-zone, active-component officers 
serving in reserve component assignments at 
time of consideration. 


***** Below-the-zone, active-component officers 
not serving in reserve component assignments 
at the time of consideration. 

Section 521(b). 

1. The number and percentage of officers with 
at least two years of active-duty before be- 
coming a member of the Army National 
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Guard or U.S. Army Reserve Selected Re- 
serve units. 

a. Army National Guard (ARNG) officers: 
21,042 or 57.1 percent. 

b. U.S. Army Reserve (USAR) officers; 9,986 
or 24.78 percent. 

2. The number and percentage of enlisted per- 
sonnel with at least two years of active duty 
before becoming a member of the Army Na- 
tional Guard or U.S. Army Reserve Selected 
Reserve units. 

a. ARNG enlisted: 137,428 or 43.7 percent. 

b. USAR enlisted; 35,261 or 20.55 percent. 

3. The number of officers who are graduates 
of one of the service academies and were re- 
leased from active duty before completion 
of their active-duty service obligation. Of 
those officers: 

a. The number who are serving the remain- 
ing period of their active-duty service 
obligation as a member of the Selected 
Reserve pursuant to section 1112(a)(1) of 
ANGCRRA: 

• In FY03, no officers were released to 
the Selected Reserve to complete their 
obligation. 

b. The number for whom waivers were 
granted by the Secretary under section 
1112(a)(2) of ANGCRRA, together with 
the reason for each waiver; 

■ In FY03, no waivers were granted by 
the Secretary of the Army. 

4. The number of officers who were commis- 
sioned as distinguished Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps graduates and were released 
from active duty before the completion of 
their active-duty service obligation: 

■ In FY03, no distinguished ROTC gradu- 
ates were released before completing 
their active-duty service obligation, 
a. The number who are serving the remain- 
ing period of their active-duty service 


obl^ation as a member of the Selected 
Reserve pursuant to section 1112(a)(1) of 
ANGCRRA: 

■ In FY03, no waivers for distinguished 
ROTC graduates were granted. 

b. The number for whom waivers were 
granted by the Secretary under section 
1112(a)(2) of ANGCRRA, together with 
the reason for each waiver: 

■ In FY03, no waivers were granted by 
the Secretary of the Army. 

5. The number of officers who are graduates 
of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps pro- 
gram and who are performing their mini- 
mum period of obligated service in accor- 
dance with section 1112(b) of ANGCRRA 
by a combination of (A) two years of active 
duty, and (B) such additional period of ser- 
vice as is necessary to complete the remain- 
der of such obligation served in the Nation- 
al Guard and, of those officers, the number 
for whom permission to perform their mini- 
mum period of obligated service in accor- 
dance with that section was granted during 
the preceding fiscal year; (and the number 
of officers who are graduates of the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps program and who 
are performing their minimum period of 
obligated service in accordance with section 
1112(b) of ANGCRRA by a combination of 
(A) two years of active duty, and (B) such 
additional period of service as is necessary 
to complete the remainder of such obliga- 
tion served in the U.S. Army Reserve and, 
of those officers, the number for whom per- 
mission to perform their minimum period 
of obligated service in accordance with that 
section was granted during the preceding 
fiscal year). 

■ In FY03, a total of four ROTC graduates 
were released early from their active- 
duty obligation. Of this number, three 
are completing the remainder of their 
obligation through service in the Army 




National Guard, and one officer through 
service in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

6. The number of officers for whom recom- 
mendations were made during the preced- 
ing fiscal year for a unit vacancy promotion 
to a grade above first lieutenant and, of those 
recommendations, the number and percent- 
age that were concurred in by an active duty 
officer under section llt3(a) of ANGCRRA, 
shown separately for each of the three cat- 
egories of officers set forth in section 1113(b) 
of ANGCRRA (with U.S. Army Reserve data 
also reported). 

a. 96 USAR officers from units were recom- 
mended for unit vacancy promotion; 59 
were favorably considered. 

b. 1,797 ARNG officers from units were rec- 
ommended for unit vacancy promotion 
and promoted. 

7. The number of waivers during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year under section ni4(a) of 
ANGCRRA of any standard prescribed by 
the Secretary establishing a military educa- 
tion requirement for noncommissioned of- 
ficers and the reason for each such waiver. 

■ In FY03, no waivers were granted by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

8. The number and distribution by grade, 
shown for each state, of persormel in the 
initial entry training and the non-deploy- 
able persormel accounting category estab- 
lished under section 1115 of ANGCRRA for 
members of the Army National Guard who 
have not completed the minimum training 
required for deployment or who are other- 
wise not available for deployment. (A nar- 
rative summary of information pertaining 
to the U.S. Army Reserve is also provided.) 
a. In FY03, the number of ARNG non-de- 

ployable personnel was: 42,276. The Na- 
tional Guard Bureau (NGB) maintains 
the detailed information. 


b. In FY03, the total number of personnel in 
the Irutiai Entry Training (lET) and non- 
deployable category for the Army Re- 
serve who have not completed the mini- 
mum training required for deployment 
was 16,446 (15,489 enlisted and 957 offi- 
cers). This number includes 957 officers 
who had not completed the Officer Basic 
Course; 11,600 enlisted personnel who 
had not completed Advance Individual 
Training (AIT); and 3,889 enlisted who 
had a reservation and were scheduled 
to ship (grade was not a category in ship 
database). The Army Reserve makes a 
substantial investment in training, time, 
equipment and related expenses when 
people enter military service. Separa- 
tion before completion of an obligated 
period of service is wasteful because it 
results in loss of this investment and 
generates a requirement for increased ac- 
cessions. Consequently, attrition is an is- 
sue of significant concern at all levels of 
responsibility within the Army Reserve. 
The Army Reserve identifies Soldiers ex- 
hibiting the propensity for early separa- 
tion and provides counseling retraining 
and rehabilitation in an attempt to retain 
a qualified and trained force. Non Prior 
^rvice (NFS) enlistees in Army Reserve 
units normally are ordered to Initial Ac- 
tive Duty Training (lADT) within 270 
days of enlistment. Non Prior Service di- 
rect enlistees in the ffidividual Ready Re- 
serve (IRR) must enter lADT within 180 
days of their enlistment date. Non Prior 
Service enlistees may be authorized an 
additional period of delay to reporting 
for duty as provided in AR 601-25, para- 
graph 3-4. In accordance with DA Pam 
611-21, Army Reserve unit commanders 
determine alternate MOSs for qualified 
enlisted Soldiers incapable of completing 
irutiai training. An enlisted soldier who 
cannot satisfactorily complete the MOS 
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training for which he was selected will be 
required to accept training to qualify for 
an alternate MOS as determined by the 
Army Reserve unit commander (DAPam 
611-21). 

(The tracking of new Soldiers who have not 
completed training is done by the use of d\e 
training-pay category codes. All Soldiers who 
are awaiting shipment to their Initial Active 
Duty for Training (lADT) are listed as Pay Cat- 
egory P. Those Soldiers who have completed 
lADT, returned and are waiting to attend Ad- 
vanced Individual Training are coded as Pay 
Category Q. Those Soldiers attending training 
are carried in Pay Category F while at school. 
Those Soldiers who are not deployable for rea- 
sons other than lack of lET are listed on the 
personnel databases with a code indicating the 
reasons for their non-deployable status.) 

9. The number of members of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, shown for each state, that were 
discharged during the previous fiscal year 
pursuant to section 1115(c)(1) of ANGCRRA 
for not completing the minimum training 
required for deployment within 24 months 
after entering the National Guard. (A nar- 
rative summarizing procedures followed 
for discharging members of the USAR who 
have not completed the minimum training 
required for deployment within 24 months 
of entering the USAR also is provided.) 
a. The number of ARNGSoldiers discharged 
during the previous fiscal year pursuant 
to section Un5(c)(l) of ARNGCRRA for 
not completing the minimum training re- 
quired for deployment within 24 months 
after entering the ARNG is 32 Officers 
and 9,444 enlisted, which includes all 54 
states and territories. The breakdown by 
each state is maintained by NGB. 


178, Separation of Enlisted Personnel. 
Before discharge, every means available 
is used to ensure the Soldier has had the 
opportunity to be trained. In some cas- 
es, the Soldier was unable to attend the 
required scheduled training through no 
fault of his own, and therefore would be 
given another opportunity to complete 
his training (e.g., temporary medical 
condition, death of an immediate family 
member, failure to complete high school 
and requiring an additional semester 
of summer school). In FY04, the Army 
Reserve will begin implementation of a 
Delayed Entry Program (DEP). The pur- 
pose of the DEP is to allow the U.S. Army 
Recruiting Command (USAREC) to have 
complete ownership of new enlistees un- 
til they report to the Military Entrance 
Processing Station (MEPS) for their Ini- 
tial Active Duty for Training (lADT). 
This has changed USAREC's mission 
from solely a contract mission to a con- 
tract and ship mission. DEP enlistees do 
not become members of Troop Program 
Units, nor are they counted within Army 
Reserve end strength, until they report to 
the MEPS to ship for their lADT. If the 
DEP enlistee is discharged at any time 
within the DEP, the recruiter is required 
to recruit a new enlistee to replace the 
one discharged. 

10. The number of waivers, shown for each 
stale, that were granted by the Secretary 
during the previous fiscal year under sec- 
tion 1 1 15(c)(2) of ANGCRRA of the require- 
ment in section 1 1 15(c)(1) of ANGCRRA de- 
scribed in paragraph (9), together with the 
reason for each waiver. 

* In FY03, no waivers were granted by the 
Secretary of the Army. 


b. Tlnose soldiers who have not completed Il.Thenumber of Army National Guard mem- 
the required Initial Entry Training (lET) bers, shown for each state, (and the number 
within the first 24 months are discharged of US Army Reserve members), who were 
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A-5 


to determine whether they meet minimum 
physical profile standards required for de- 
ployment and, of those members; (A) the 
number and percentage who did not meet 
minimum physical profile standards re- 
quired for deployment; and (B) the number 
and percentage who were transferred pur- 
suant to section 1116 of ANGCRRA to the 
personnel accounting category described in 
paragraph (8). 

a. Screened during the preceding Hscal year 
to determine whether they meet mini- 
mum physical profile standards required 
for deployment: 

■ In FY03, approximately 78,791 ARNG 
Soldiers underwent a physical. Of 
these personnel, 3,076, or 3.9 percent, 
did not meet the minimum physical 
profile standards required for deploy- 
ment. 

■ In Fy03, approximately 33,145 USAR 
Soldiers underwent a retention physi- 
cal. Of these, 7,405 were identified for 
review due to a profile-limiting condi- 
tion or failure to meet retention stan- 
dards. 

b. The number and percentage that were 
transferred pursuant to section 1116 of 
ANGCRRA to the personnel accounting 
category described in paragraph (8). 

■ In FY03, 823 members of the ARNG 
were transferred from a deployable to 
a non-deployable status. 

12. The number of members, and the percent- 
age of the total membership, of the Army 
National Guard, shown for each state, who 
underwent a medical screening during the 
previous fiscal year as provided in section 
11 17 of ANGCRRA. 

• Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 19%), 
Div A, Title Vn, Section 704 (b), Feb 
10, 1996, repealed Section 1117 of 


13. The number of members, and the percent- 
age of the total membership, of the Army 
National Guard, .shown for each state, who 
underwent a dental screening during the 
previous fiscal year as provided in section 
1117 of ANGCRRA. 

- Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), 
Div A, Title VII, Section 704 (b), Feb 
10, 1996, repealed Section 1117 of 
ANGCRRA. 

14. The number of members, and the percent- 
age of the total membership, of the Army 
National Guard, shown for each state, over 
the age of 40 who underwent a full physical 
examination during the previous fiscal year 
for purposes of section 1117 of ANGCRRA. 

• Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), 
Div A, Title VII, Section 704 (b), Feb 
10, 1996, repealed Section 1117 of 
ANGCRRA. 

15. The number of units of the Army National 
Guard that are scheduled for early deploy- 
ment in the event of a mobilization and, of 
those units, the number that are dentally 
ready for deployment in accordance with 
section 1118 of ANGCRRA. 

■ Public Law 104-106 (NDAA 1996), 
Div A, Title VII, Section 704 (b), Feb 
10, 1996, repealed Section 1118 of 
ANGCRRA. 

16. The estimated post-mobilization training 
time for each Army National Guard combat 
unit (and U.S. Army Reserve FSP unit), and 
a description, displayed in broad categories 
and by state, of what training would need to 
be accomplished for Army National Guard 
combat units (and U.S. Army Reserve FSP 
units) in a post-mobilization period for pur- 
poses of section in9of ANGCRRA. 

a. E.stimated time for post-mobilization 
training is reported trough the Unit 
Status Report, is classified, and is main- 
tained by the Department of the Army, 
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b. Information on the type of training re- 
quired by units during post- mobilization 
is maintained by the Continental United 
States Armies (CONUSAs). 

c. Post-mobilization training for enhanced 
Separate Brigades (eSB) can be catego- 
rized as maneuver, attack, defend, com- 
mand and control, gunnery, NBC defense 
and sustainment. 

d. Post-mobilization training for FSP units 
is principally common-task testing, NBC 
defense, force protection, sustainment, 
command and control, weapons quali- 
fication and tactical communications 
training. Virtually all units also require 
branch-specific technical training to meet 
deployment standards. Five additional 
days are required to conduct convoy lane 
training (includes live-fire and immedi- 
ate-action drill training). 

17. A description of the measures taken during 
the preceding fiscal year to comply with the 
requirement in section 1120 of ANGCRRA 
to expand the use of simulations, simula- 
tors, and advanced training devices and 
technologies for members and units of the 
Army National Guard (and the U.S. Army 
Reserve). 

The Army National Guard (ARNG) made 
significant progress in the use of Training 
Aids, Devices, Simulators and Simulations 


manager (PM), Ground Combat Tactical 
Trainers within the Program Executive Of- 
fice-Simulations, Training and Instrumenta- 
tion (PEO-STRI). The system was approved 
by the Commanding General, United States 
Armor Center in March 2003 as a precision- 
gunnery trainer for the ARNG. A-FIST XXI 
allows Soldiers to train on their assigned 
combat vehicles at home station, virtually 
replicating the demanding doctrinal Tank 
Table Standards of a live range. The Ad- 
vanced Bradley Full-Crew Interactive Sim- 
ulation Trainer (AB-FIST) will complement 
the Abrams trainers. Following a rigorous 
Limited User Test by the frifantry School 
and the Army Research Institute, AB-FIST 
was approved in October 2003 by the Com- 
manding General, United States Infantry 
School as a mobile training device that can 
be used for Bradley crew training, in ad- 
dition to the Unit Conduct of Fire Trainer, 
to meet established live-fire prerequisites 
as outlined in DA PAM 350-38. In addi- 
tion, ARNG is rehosting legacy Simulations 
Network (SIMNET) assets. The SIMNET 
Upgrades Program will augment SIMNET 
MtAl and M2A2 modules with a new, PC- 
based visual system and host computer, a 
sound sy.stem,and input/output linkages. 
These modules will be collocated in tank 
and mechanized infantry platoon sets with 
upgraded after action review stations. 


(TADSS) during the preceding fiscal year. 
ARNG teamed with the Training and Doc- 
trine Command's Systems Manager Com- 
bined Arms Tactical Trainer in developing 
a Maneuver Gated Training Strategy that 
incorporates the use of maneuver simula- 
tors into training plans, increasing unit pro- 
ficiency. 

Currently, ARNG is fielding the Abrams 
Full-Crew Interactive Simulator Trainer 


Janus Battle Staff Trainers are being up- 
dated to the Army's approved software 
solution. Hardware procurement that will 
support One Semi- Automated Forces (One- 
SAF) Future Combat System (FCS) fielding 
in a seamless manner is being planned and 
executed. The Engagement Skills Trainer 
(EST2000) is the Army's approved collective 
marksmanship training device in FY04. It 
primarily is used to train and evaluate indi- 


(A-FIST XXI) to MlAl Abrams units. The 
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nery and tactical training for dismounted 
infantry, special operations forces, scouts, 
engineers, military police squads, and com- 
bat support and combat service support el- 
ements. These systems also support units 
conducting the vital homeland-defense and 
airport-security missions assigned to the 
ARNG. 

In addition to the EST 2000 collective marks- 
manship trainer, the ARNG developed and 
fielded the Laser Marksmanship Training 
System (LMTS) with the Beamhit Corpo- 
ration. ARNG began fielding the LMTS in 
2000. We currently have more than 700 sys- 
tems fielded, down to the company level. 
LMTS is a laser-based training device that 
replicates the firing of the Soldier's weapon 
without live ammunition. Optimally, it is 
used to reduce the number of live rounds 
used during initial, remedial and sustain- 
ment training. LMTS is utilized for devel- 
oping and sustaining marksmanship skills, 
diagnosing and correcting marksmanship 
problems, and assessing basic and advanced 
skills. In August 2003, die Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Army approved LMTS as an 
Army training device to be used by units as 
a component of their basic, rifle-marksman- 
ship training program. 

ARNG also has formed a unique partner- 
ship with PEO-STRI in the development, 
verification, validation and accreditation of 
systems and system upgrades. Through the 
ARNG Distributed Battle Simulation Pro- 
gram, civilian infrastructure commanders 
receive assistance from "graybeard" men- 
tors, TADSS facilitators, and Janus Techni- 
cal Team Exercise Support in the planning, 
preparation and execution of simulations- 
based training that augments the support 
provided by Training Support XXI Soldiers 
and greatly enhances unit proficiency and 
readiness. 

The U.S. Army Reserve continues to focus 
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TADSS into training plans. Army Reserve 
units participate in Corps Warfighter and 
Battle Command Staff Training exercises to 
enhance training readiness. The Reserve 
remains an active member of the Army's 
simulation community by contributing to 
the Live, Virtual, Constructive (LVC) Train- 
ing Environment Periodic Review and the 
LVC Integration Concept Team. The Army 
Reserve continues to press PEO-STRI and 
the National Simulation Center regarding 
the development of combat support and 
combat service support functionality within 
the Army Constructive Training Federation 
to ensure training capabilities for the entire 
spectrum. The Army Reserve has also iden- 
tified the need for greater digital equipment 
fielding for the reserve components. Cur- 
rent and Future forces need digital capabil- 
ity to train effectively in the contemporary 
operating environment (COE) and the Joint 
National Training Capability (JNTC) envi- 
ronment of Army capabilities. The Army 
Reserve continues to improve training ca- 
pabilities with the Laser Marksmanship 
Training System (LMTS) to enhance Army 
Reserve Soldiers' ability to achieve and 
maintain marksmanship skills; the Reserve 
has directly supported the Infantry, Mili- 
tary Police and Transportation schools in 
the development of devices and simulator- 
based training, ranging from basic combat 
to advanced tactical marksmanship involv- 
ing firing from moving vehicles. The Army 
Reserve has begun fielding the LMTS as 
well as the Engagement Skills Trainer 2000. 
The Army Reserve continues to investigate 
alternative training mechanisms to simu- 
late urban terrain and potential terrorist 
activities, including the Virtual Emergency 
Response Training System (VERTS), which 
replicates the Fort Dix installation, an Army 
power projection platform. The Army Re- 
serve continues to develop the Simulations 



ensure that capabilities exist to support the 
DOD Training Transformation goal of inte- 
grated live, virtual and constructive train- 
ing in a joint environment. 

18. Summary tables of unit readiness, shown 
for each state, (and for the U.S. Army Re- 
serve), and drawn from the unit readiness 
rating system as required by section 1121 of 
ANGCRRA, including the personnel readi- 
ness rating irrformation and the equipment 
readiness assessment information required 
by that section, together with: 

a. Explanations of the information. Readi- 
ness tables are classified. This informa- 
tion is maintained by the Department of 
the Army, G-3. 

b. Based on the information shown in the 
tables, the Secretary's overall assessment 
of the deployability of units of the Army 
National Guard (and U.S. Army Reserve), 
including a discussion of personnel defi- 
ciencies and equipment shortfalls in ac- 
cordance with such section 1121: 

■ Summary tables and overall assess- 
ments are classified. Department of 
the Army, G-3, maintains this informa- 
tion. 

19. Summary tables, shown for each state (and 
the U.S. Army Reserve), of the results of 
inspections of units of the Army National 
Guard (and Army Reserve) by inspectors 
general or other commissioned officers of 
the Regular Army under the provisions of 
section 105 of title 32, together with expla- 
nations of the information shown in the 
tables, and including display of: 

a. The number of such inspections; 

b. Identification of the entity conducting 
each inspection; 

c. The number of units inspected; and 

d. The overall results of such inspections, 
including the inspector's determination 


unit met deployability standards and, 
for those units not meeting deployability 
standards, the reasons for such failure 
and the status of corrective actions. (For 
purposes of this report, data for Opera- 
tional Readiness Evaluations will be pro- 
vided on eSB and FSP units of the ARNG 
and for FSP units of the USAR. Training 
Assessment Model data will be provided 
to meet this reporting requirement for 
all other units of the ARNG and USAR. 
Data on ARNG imits will be reported by 
State and on USAR units by RRC/DRU.) 

■ During FY03, ARNG state inspectors 
general conducted approximately 586 
extensive inspections throughout the 
United States, visiting 970 separate 
units. Because IG inspections focus 
on findings and recommendations, 
the units involved in these inspec- 
tions were not provided with a pass/ 
fail rating. Results of inspections con- 
ducted by inspectors general may be 
requested for release through The In- 
spector General of the Army. Opera- 
tional Readiness Evaluation Data for 
FSP and eSBs is unavailable because 
these inspections were eliminated as 
requirements in 1997. Data available 
under the Training Assessment Model 
(TAM) relates to readiness levels and 
is generally not available in an unclas- 
sified format. TAM data is maintained 
at the state level and is available upon 
request from state training readiness 
officials. 

• In accordance with AR 1-201, the Unit- 
ed States Army Reserve Command 
(USARC) conducts inspections of 
RRCs/DSUs within the USARC Orga- 
nizational Inspection Program (OIP). 
USARC maintains the results of all 
OIPs. The OIP focuses on findings and 
recommendations and the units do not 
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six OIPs were scheduled, but only two 
were actually conducted. The four 
units not inspected were not available 
due to mobilizations. U.S. Army Forc- 
es Command (FORSCOM) maintains 
the results of the CONUSA inspec- 
tions and Training Assessment Models 
(TAMs), and holds the data for reserve 
component FSP unit inspections. 

■ Summary tables depicting CONUSA 
inspection numbers by state for the 
ARNG and by Regional Readiness 
Command for USAR units are avail- 
able from DCSOPS, FORSCOM. 

20. A listing, for each Army National Guard 
combat unit (and U.S. Army Reserve FSP 
units) of the active-duty combat units (and 
other units) associated with that Army 
National Guard (and U.S. Army Reserve) 
unit in accordance with section 1131(a) of 
ANGCRRA, shown by State, for each such 
Army National Guard unit (and for the U.S. 
Army Reserve) by: (A) the assessment of 
the commander of that associated active- 
duty unit of the manpower, equipment, 
and training resource requirements of that 
National Guard (and Army Reserve) unit 
in accordance with section X131(b)(3) of the 
ANGCRRA; and (B) the results of the vali- 
dation by the commander of that associated 
active-duty unit of the compatibility of that 
National Guard (or U.S. Army Reserve) unit 
with active duty forces in accordance with 
section 1131(b)(4) of ANGCRRA. 

The listing is contained in FORSCOM Regu- 
lation 350-4. 

a. Detailed assessments of specific RC units 
are maintained at the two numbered 
Armies in the continental United States 
(CONUSA) and three CONUS-based 
corps. 

For Army National Guard divisions and 
eSBs: 


■ Manpower. Several eSBs have short- 
ages in enlisted persormel and junior 
officers. Duty Military Occupational 
Specialty Qualification (DMOSQ) is a 
training challenge because military oc- 
cupational specialties (MOS) require 
extensive training, during a limited 
training window, in different schools 
that are often taught simultaneously. 
Within the eSBs, Full Time Support 
(FTS) continues to be a challenge, 
currently filled at approximately 55 
percent of requirement. In ARNG di- 
visions, recent force-structure autho- 
rization increases have caused near- 
term shortfalls in fill percentages. 

■ Equipment. Lack of modernized 
equipment continues to hamper the 
eSBs. Shortages in chemical defense 
equipment and night vision devices 
limit the full range of capabilities for 
training of the eSBs. The eSBs con- 
tinue to receive the bulk of any new 
equipment fielded to the ARNG. 

• Training. Adequate training resources 
in FY03 enabled eSBs to sustain pla- 
toon, pre-mobilization training pro- 
ficiency. Distances to crew-served 
weapons ranges and the availability of 
adequate maneuver areas continue to 
challenge most units. Current simu- 
lations do not provide a theater-level 
simulation system, compatible with 
current simulation suites that replicate 
a major-theater-of-war scenario. 

For ARNG (and Army Reserve) Force 

Support Package (FSP) Units: 

• Manpower. Shortfalls in FTS manning 
limit operations and training manage- 
ment. DMOSQ is impacted by limited 
school spaces for low-density MOSs. 
Some MOSs require extensive training 
(IIB, 19K, 13B, 13F, 31 and 63H) and 
sequential schools demand a Soldier's 
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absence from his civilian employment 
for extended periods. 

• Equipment. Reserve component 
units do not have the same level of 
modernization as their active compo- 
nent counterparts in all cases. This 
can limit interoperability of combat, 
combat support and combat service 
support forces and create command- 
and-control problems, especially dur- 
ing training. Several FSP units will 
require that shortfalls in force mod- 
ernization equipment be addressed at 
the mobilization station. The follow- 
ing are examples of current and pro- 
jected modernization efforts in the RC: 
SINCGARS radios, HMMWVs, gener- 
ators, FMTVs, Javelin and night vision 
devices. 

■ Training. Some Equipment Readiness 
Code-A (ERC-A) equipment shortages 
inhibit effective training. Additional- 
ly, significant shortages of ERC-B and 
ERC-C equipment hamper collecKve 
training. Army Reserve and National 
Guard units often have significantly 
older equipment on which to train. 
Units will require additional training 
time after mobilization to achieve pro- 
ficiency on collective tasks, especially 
if modernized equipment is provid- 
ed after mobilization. Limited funds 
and/or limited days available for train- 
ing generally preclude some Soldiers 
from attending either Annual Training 
or DMOSQ schools. Distance to train- 
ing areas and facilities further erodes 
available training time, 
b. The results of the validations by the com- 
mander are maintained by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, G-3. 

For ARNG divisions, eSBs and ARNG 
(and Army Reserve) FSP Units: 


Modernized equipment is the fore- 
most compatibility issue. As Modified 
Tables of Organization and Equipment 
in units are updated and unit reorga- 
nization continues, the compatibility 
issue will improve. Additionally, the 
truck fleet remains a major disparity, 
because the Army Reserve has been 
substituting 1980's vintages Ton trucks 
for 1960 series 2-1/2 Ton Cargo trucks, 
which the AC has already replaced 
with the Light and Medium Family of 
Tactical Vehicles (LMTV and FMTV). 
Lack of force modernization equip- 
ment in the Army Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard affects compatibility the 
most. Nonstandard software systems 
in these units impact both the Stan- 
dard Installation Division Persormel 
System and the Unit Level Logistics 
System. System compatibility between 
components is often a challenge. Until 
reserve component units are modern- 
ized and supported at the same level 
as AC units, most FSP units will not be 
fuUy compatible with the active com- 
ponent until after mobilization. De- 
creased mobilization-to-deployment 
and/or employment timelines make 
it imperative that reserve component 
units be modernized and equipped 
at the same level as the active com- 
ponent. The National Guard/Reserve 
Equipment Appropriation (NGREA) 
funding allows the Army Reserve to 
procure modernization equipment 
that the Army does not provide. This 
will reduce the disparity in AC/RC 
compatibility, but is not sufficient to 
bring the components to full compat- 
ibility. 

A specification of the active-duty person- 
nel aligned to units of the Selected Reserve 
pursuant to section 414(c) of the National 
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Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1992 and 1993 (10 USC. 261 note), shown 
(A) by State for the Army National Guard 
(and for the U.S. Army Reserve), (B) by rank 
of officers, warrant officers, and OTlisted 
members assigned, and (C) by unit or other 
organizational entity of assignment. 

As of 30 Sep 2003, the Army had 4,750 active 
component Soldiers assigned to Title XI po- 
sitions. The Army goal is to fill 100 percent 
of the 5,000 personnel authorized for the 
AC/RC Program. Although constrained by 
ongoing support to the Global War on Ter- 
ror, the active Army is maintaining AC/RC 
program strength and plans to achieve 100 


Title XI FY(03) Authorizations 
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percent fill by the end of FY04. U.S. Army 
Human Resources Command carefully 
tracks fill of Title XI positions in both the 
Officer Distribution Division and Enlisted 
Distribution Division. 
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GLOSSARY 


AC 

Active Component 

ACS 

Aerial Common S^sor 

ACS 

Army Community Service 

A-FIST 

Abrams Full Crew Interactive Simulator Trainer 

AIT 

Advanced Individual Training 

ANGCRRA 

Army National Guard Combat Readiness Reform Act 

AOR 

Area of Responsibility 

ARNG 

Army National Guard 

BCT 

Brigade Combat Team 

BCTF 

Battle Command Training Program 

C4 

Command, Control, Communications and Computers 

C4ISR 

Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, 
Surveillance and Reconnaissance 

CONUS 

Continental United States 

CONUSA 

Continental United States Armies 

DA 

Department of the Army 

DCGS-A 

Distributed Common Ground System- Army 

DEP 

Delayed Entry Program 

DoD 

Department of Defense 

DOTMLFF 

Doctrine, Organizations, Training, Materiel, Leadership, Personnel and 
Facilities 


DRU 

Direct Reporting Unit 

eArmyU 

Army University Access Online 

eSB 

enhanced Separate Brigade 

FCS 

Future Combat System 

FM 

Field Manual 

FORSCOM 

Forces Command 

FRRI 

Federal Reserve Restructuring Initiative 

FSP 

Forward Support Package 

GFR 

Ground Forces Readiness 

lADT 

Initial Active Duty for Training 

IMA 

Installation Management Agency 

IRR 

Individual Ready Reserve 

ISR 

Intelligence, Surveillance and Recoimaissance 

JFC 

Joint Force Commander 
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JRTC 

Joint Readiness Training Center 

LMTS 

Laser Marksmanship Training S 5 fstem 

LVS 

Live, Virtual, Constructive 

MACA 

Military Assistance to Civil Authorities 

MACOM 

Major Command 

MEADS 

Medium Extended Air Defense System 

MILES 

Multiple Integrated Laser Engagement System 

MOS 

Military Occupational Specialty 

NCOES 

Noncommissioned Officer Education System 

NDAA 

National Defense Authorization Act 

NETCOM 

Network Enterprise Technology Command 

NFS 

Non Prior Service 

NTC 

National Training Center 

OCONUS 

Outside Continental United States 

OPTEMPO 

Operations Tempo 

OSD 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 

PAC-3 

Patriot Advzinced Capability-3 

PEO 

Program Executive Office 

PM 

Project Manager 

RC 

Reserve Component 

RRC 

Regional Readiness Command 

SECT 

Stryker Brigade Combat Team 

SETS 

Secondary Education Transition Study 

SIMNET 

Simulation Network 

SOF 

Special Operations Forces 

SRS 

Strategic Readiness System 

S&T 

Science & Technology 

TADSS 

Training Aids, Devices, Simulators and Simulations 

TAM 

Training Assessment Model 

TRADOC 

Training and Doctrine Command 

TPU 

Troop Program Unit 

TSV 

Theater Support Vessel 

UA 

Unit of Action 

UAV 

Unmanned Aerial Vehicle 

USAR 

United States Army Reserve 

USARC 

United States Army Reserve Command 

;iossary-2 VERTS 

Virtual Emergency Response Training System 

'WMB 
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Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, General. 

Admiral Clark. 

STATEMENT OF ADM VERNON E. CLARK, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiral Clark. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner and Senator Levin, distinguished members of 
the committee: Good morning to each of you. I very much appre- 
ciate the opportunity to be here this morning and to talk to you 
about your great Navy, the Nation’s great Navy. 

It is also my privilege, like my friend General Schoomaker, to 
thank you, on behalf of the men and women of the United States 
Navy — the uniformed members, the civilian members, active and 
Reserve — for the support provided by Congress to make our Navy 
ready to respond to the issues that face us in the world today, and 
for helping us create the Navy of the future. 

The support of Congress in the face of difficult choices, choices 
that each of you must make each year, has made a difference to 
our people and to our Nation’s defense. All of us in the Navy are 
very grateful for what you do. 

Of course, your Navy is just one part of an unparalleled joint 
warfighting team. I am also very grateful for these great partners 
that I am sitting here with today at this table. It has been my 
privilege to serve with these great professionals and I consider 
them the best of the best. We spend quite a bit of time together, 
oftentimes just the Joint Chiefs and sometimes with the Secretary. 
But I can tell you that this group of individuals is dedicated and 
committed to delivering the kind of joint operating concepts and 
transformational capabilities that this Nation needs for the future. 

We recognize that it will take all of us working together to bring 
the kind of joint capabilities that the Nation needs now and in the 
future. 

I have outlined, Mr. Chairman, in some detail our Navy’s accom- 
plishments over the last year in my written statement. So, in the 
interest of time, I will not dwell on them here, except to say that 
this has been an incredible year for our Navy. Your Navy was built 
to take credible, persistent, combat power to the far corners of the 
Earth, anywhere, any time the Nation needs us to take it there. 
Our operations this past year have proved again the value of being 
truly ready to meet combat and ready to perform combat oper- 
ations. 

At the height of OIF, 7 of our carriers were deployed, 7 of our 
10 air wings, and 75 percent of our amphibious structure. In total, 
55 percent of our fleet was deployed overseas. 

This last year proved again the importance and the need to ex- 
ploit the vast maneuver space provided to us and the independence 
to operate from the seas. Most importantly, it proved once again 
that our Navy’s actions this year highlighted the asymmetric ad- 
vantages that we possess in this country. That is the ability to de- 
ploy unparalleled technology and the genius of our people. The 
things that you have said about our young men and women are 
greatly appreciated. 

With this year’s budget request, we seek to accelerate our advan- 
tages into the future, to deliver the right readiness for this Nation 
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at the right cost, to respond to the Nation’s warfighting needs, to 
shape the 21st century workforce, to deepen our investment in the 
growth and development of our people, our number one asset, to ac- 
celerate our investment in our Seapower 21 vision, to recapitalize 
and transform our Navy, and to improve its ability to operate as 
part of the joint warfighting team. 

As General Schoomaker pointed out, this is not an easy task. 
Our budget request this year assesses the capabilities we need for 
today and tomorrow, and it balances the investment, and the key 
word here is “balance.” It balances the investments that we need 
so that we can take on the challenges and deal with acceptable 
risks. 

As I indicated to this committee last year, we seek to make im- 
provements in our investments for the future. This year we are re- 
questing procurement dollars for 9 new ships and 104 aircraft. As 
a point of reference, that’s 30 percent more than we projected in 
last year’s budget. The key thing that I have spoken with this com- 
mittee a number of times about is investment streams and the re- 
quirement to get the shipbuilding investment stream to the level 
that it needs to be. 

As a point of reference, the year I arrived in this post the account 
for the Navy shipbuilding and conversion (SCN) was $4.7 billion. 
We invest this year a little over $11 billion in new construction and 
in modernization of our force. I am proud of those improvements. 

Our investment in aircraft programs is significantly higher than 
it was 4 years ago as well. We have invested nearly $6 billion in 
our 2005 budget request and this is almost double our investment 
in 2001. This does not include the investment of over $6.3 billion 
in aviation R&D. This number is triple what it was 3 years ago. 

We have focused these investments on important new capabili- 
ties. The heart of our future family of ships is the DD(X), the 21st 
century destroyer, a ship that will absolutely revolutionize naval 
fire support and almost everything that we know about shipbuild- 
ing. The DD(X) has a new, stealthy hull form; integrated electric 
drive and power generation system; modularity and enhanced 
human systems engineering will reduce manning, and it is esti- 
mated that that alone will save the taxpayers over $18 billion in 
the life of this program; leveraging the platform for future growth 
and spiral development. It will change the way we develop and con- 
struct ships and it will change the way we fight for the next half 
century. DD(X) starts this year. 

The EA-18G was brand new in the budget last year. This year’s 
budget will greatly accelerate the recapitalization of the just plain 
old EA-6B, the Nation’s only joint electronic attack capability. OIF 
and congressional action last year accelerated the aging process on 
this airplane. With your support this year means that relief is on 
the way, and it cannot happen too soon. 

We will commission the first Virginia class submarine later this 
year. Virginia will incorporate unmanned vehicles and the ability 
to plug into joint networks like no other submarine ever has in his- 
tory. Congress’ authorization for multi-year procurement of five of 
these submarines in last year’s budget has helped make these im- 
portant, complex platforms more affordable for the future. 
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Of course there are others, like the Littoral Combatant Ship 
(LCS). We will award it with this year’s budget. Our first new air- 
craft carrier in 3 decades, CVN-21, continues to be funded as well 
as a sea-based missile defense and a nuclear-powered cruise missile 
attack submarine (SSGN) and F-18E and Joint Strike Fighter 
(JSF), and the Advanced Hawkeye program. We accelerate our re- 
quest for the LPD-17 class. 

We have other initiatives in this budget, like our Fleet Response 
Plan (FRP), mentioned the other day in front of this committee, 
that will deliver the right readiness and the ability to surge 50 per- 
cent more combat power than we have ever been able to do rou- 
tinely in the past. 

General Pace described to you this transformational approach. It 
is a change in the way we organize, train, and equip our force. It 
means that we can surge this morning, if the President needs us, 
to six carrier strike groups anywhere we need to in the world. 

It is all about maximizing the investment that the taxpayers 
make in the Nation’s defense. The bottom line is that we have 
framed in this budget the right current readiness at the right cost 
to the Nation, and for that I seek your support. 

Of course, at the heart of everything good that is happening in 
the Navy today is this: We are winning the battle for people. The 
momentum here is fantastic. The Navy has seen higher quality re- 
cruits, and the best retention that I have ever seen in my life. In 
fact, for the third straight year, it is the highest retention in the 
history of the United States Navy. This was made possible with in- 
novative incentive pay pilot programs. We have experienced dra- 
matically reduced attrition, competitive reenlistments in detailing 
and outstanding deckplate leadership. In short, this is the highest 
quality Navy this Nation has ever seen, and it is all about the peo- 
ple. 

The authorities you have granted us in this regard are incredibly 
important and in my view, have made the difference. I ask you to 
continue to give us the tools to be successful. These tools have been 
critical in our ability to attract, retain, and shape the kind of work- 
force we need for the future. 

I will say this, as I said last year: Manpower is never free. So 
in this budget I am suggesting and requesting that we reduce our 
end strength by some 7,900 people from the 2004 levels. Our strat- 
egy for doing this is simple. We are capturing the work on our 
ships and stations, improving our training processes, leveraging 
technology advances, decommissioning our older, most manpower- 
intensive platforms where the risks allow us to do so, and rebal- 
ancing our Reserve and Active Forces in a way that delivers the 
right skills when we need them and reduces the personnel strain. 

I am committed, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
to building a Navy that can maximize the capability of our people 
and minimize the total number on the payroll. We will continue to 
invest in our sailors’ growth and development, and our ability to 
provide them meaningful and challenging careers that lets them 
make a difference. This is part of our covenant with them. 

As our Navy delivers the more high-tech systems that I men- 
tioned, it is my intent for us to also develop a smaller yet smarter 
workforce. We will spend whatever it takes to equip and enable our 
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sailors. We do not want to spend one extra penny for manpower 
that we do not need. 

There is a lot more to talk about, and we will in the closed hear- 
ing that follows. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to your question about my position 
and understanding and beliefs prior to OIF, I say this: As I 
watched the hearing the other day with the Secretary and General 
Pace, I watched the kind of questions that you were asking, and 
I thought about where we were at that point in time in our history. 
I asked the Secretary of Defense if I could read just part of a pri- 
vate correspondence that I sent to him on the morning we com- 
menced combat operations. 

It is a private correspondence, I will not read the whole thing, 
but this part he said would be appropriate for me to share with 
you, and this was at my request. I started by telling him that we 
were ready. I said that the leadership in the fleet was confident. 
I said that our readiness was higher than I had ever seen it. 

Then I said this: “For some this is about weapons of mass de- 
struction, for others it is about al Qaeda. For us it is about all of 
that and more. Iraq has been shooting at our aircraft for over 5 
years.” I went on to say to him that it was my belief that this cause 
was just and our people believed in it. Mr. Chairman, that was my 
position then and that is what I believe today. 

I look forward to your questions and I thank you again for the 
opportunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Clark follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM Vernon E. Clark, USN 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. I want to express my gratitude for the substantial investment you 
have made in making this Navy the best Navy the Nation has ever seen. 

Your Navy is built to take credible combat power to the far corners of this Earth, 
taking the sovereignty of the United States of America anywhere we need to take 
it and at anytime we choose to do so. It is capable of delivering the options this 
Nation needs to meet the challenges of today and it is committed to the future capa- 
bilities the joint force will need to win throughout the 21st century. 
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CREDIBLE COMBAT POWER 



Around the World... Around the Clock 


It is a wonderful time to be a part of this Navy and a great privilege to be associ- 
ated with so many men and women — active and Reserve, uniformed and civilian — 
committed to the service and defense of this Nation. I speak for all of our men and 
women in thanking you for your exceptional and continuous support. 

I: YOUR NAVY TODAY — PROJECTING DECISIVE JOINT POWER ACROSS THE GLOBE 

Your Navy’s performance in Operations Enduring Freedom (OEF) and Iraqi Free- 
dom (OIF) last year proved — more than anything else — the value of the combat 
readiness in which you have invested. It demonstrated the importance of the latest 
technology in surveillance, command and control, and persistent attack. It high- 
lighted our ability to exploit the vast maneuver space provided by the sea. Most im- 
portantly, it reaffirmed the single greatest advantage we hold over every potential 
adversary: the genius of young Americans contributing their utmost in their service 
to this Nation. 

This past year, the fleet produced the best readiness levels I have seen in my ca- 
reer. We have invested billions of dollars to training, maintenance, spare parts, ord- 
nance, flying hours and steaming days accounts these last few years, and that in- 
vestment resulted in the combat ready response of more than half the Navy to oper- 
ations worldwide. 

Seven aircraft carriers and 9 big deck amphibious ships were among the 164 U.S. 
Navy ships forward deployed last spring in support of OEF and OIF and contin- 
gencies worldwide. The Military Sealift Command sailed and chartered more than 
210 ships and moved 94 percent of the Nation’s joint and combined capability to the 
fight. We also deployed 3 fleet hospitals, a hospital ship, 22 P-3 aircraft, 25 naval 
coastal warfare detachments and we mobilized more than 12,000 reservists. 

OIF and OEF were the most joint operations in our history and they have pro- 
vided the best possible opportunity to dissect, study, and analyze some of the limit- 
ing factors and effects of how we fight. Beyond the mere numbers, these operations 
confirmed that we should continue to pursue the capabilities that enhance our 
power projection, our defensive protection and the operational independence af- 
forded by the sea. 

While we recognize that we must continue to challenge all of our assumptions in 
a variety of scenarios, our lessons learned indicate that the capabilities-based in- 
vestment strategies, new warfighting concepts and enabling technologies we are 
pursuing in our Sea Power 21 vision are on the right vector. Let me give you some 
examples. 
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• The reach, precision, and persistence of our Sea Strike capability added 
lethality to ground combat engagements in Afghanistan and Iraq. The joint surveil- 
lance and attack technologies and processes that we have already put in place forced 
enemy combat formations to either disband and desert or be destroyed in place by 
precision weapons. Navy aviation generated more than 7,000 combat sorties in sup- 
port of OIF, sometimes flying joint missions with land-based Air Force tankers more 
than 900 miles from their carriers. Surface combatants and submarines struck tar- 
gets throughout Iraq with more than 800 Tomahawk missiles. The initial deploy- 
ments of new F/A-18E/F Super Hornet squadrons greatly extended our range, pay- 
load, and refueling options. We will realize more of these capabilities in the future 
through the conversion of the first of four Trident nuclear-powered ballistic missile 
submarines (SSBNs) into the nuclear-powered cruise missile attack submarine 
(SSGN) conventional strike and Special Operations Forces (SOF) platform. 

• U.S.S. Higgins (DDG 76) provided early warning and tracking to joint forces in 
Kuwait and southern Iraq to help warn forces and defend against the threat of thea- 
ter ballistic missiles. This tracking-only capability demonstrated the initial potential 
of extending Sea Shield defenses to the joint force. In a sign of things to come, we 
advanced our missile defense capability with another successful flight test of our de- 
velopmental sea-based defense against short-to-medium range ballistic missiles. 
U.S.S. Lake Erie (CG 70) and U.S.S. Russell (DDG 59) combined to acquire, track, 
and hit a ballistic test target in space with an SM-3 missile in support of the ballis- 
tic missile defense program. This was the fifth success in six tests. 

Our OIF mine warfare efforts cleared 913 nautical miles of water in the Khor Abd 
Allah and Umm Qasr waterways, opening 21 berths in the Umm Qasr port and 
clearing the way for operations in the littoral areas of the Northern Persian Gulf 
and for humanitarian aid shipments into Iraq. These operations included the use 
of the High Speed Vessel XI (Joint Venture), Navy patrol craft and six unmanned, 
autonomous underwater vehicles (AUVs) directly from our science and technology 
(S&T) program in the littoral for special operations and mine clearance operations, 
and gave us important insights into our vision for both future littoral and mine war- 
fare concepts and capabilities. 

• We projected joint combat forces across the globe with greater speed and agility 
than we have ever done in the past. Along with our number one joint partner, the 
United States Marine Corps, we put more than 60,000 combat-ready marines ashore 
in Kuwait in 30 days. The Navy’s Military Sealift Command delivered more than 
32 million square feet of combat cargo and more than 1 billion gallons of fuel to 
the Nation’s warfighters in OEF and OIF. We were able to sustain the strategic and 
operational flexibility afforded by Sea Basing to generate a three-axis attack on Iraq 
from our dispersed aircraft carriers, surface combatants, and submarines in the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, and the Persian Gulf. 

We forged ahead in our shipbuilding investments. We awarded three preliminary 
design contracts for the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS), leading to the construction of 
the first LCS in fiscal year 2005. We selected the baseline design for the DD(X) 21st 
century multi-mission destroyer, launched San Antonio (LPD 17), christened Vir- 
ginia (SSN 774) and began fabrication of Makin Island (LHD 8) and Lewis and 
Clark (T-AKE 1). 

• In OIF, we were able to know more, decide faster, and act more decisively than 
ever before. Our three-eixis, multi-platform attack from the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, 
and Mediterranean Sea — as well as the geometric increases in striking power, de- 
fensive protection and speed of maneuver generated by our joint forces — is made 
possible by the power of joint command, control, communications, computers, intel- 
ligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (C'^ISR). Fully 80 percent of targets struck 
with precision ordnance were unknown at aircraft launch. We developed and in- 
stalled CENTRIX and COWAN networks to enhance joint and coalition interoper- 
ability on all of our deploying ships, and we also promulgated the FORCEnet cam- 
paign plan, defining the architecture and standards that will help us further inte- 
grate warriors, sensors, weapons, and platforms. 

These accomplishments this past year have taught us more about who we are and 
where we are headed. We know that the combat power of the truly joint force is 
much more than the sum of the Services’ contributions. We understand the value 
of readiness and the importance we must place on improving the fleet’s ability to 
respond and surge with decisive combat power. We relearned the lesson that over 
flight and basing is not guaranteed; our dominance of the maritime domain and our 
consequent ability to quickly deliver an agile combat force is a priceless advantage 
for our Nation. We reaffirmed that our people are now, and always will be, the root 
of our success. 
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II: YOUR NAVY TOMORROW — ^ACCELERATING OUR ADVANTAGES 

Readiness, advanced technology, dominance of the maritime domain, and the ge- 
nius of our people — these are our asymmetric advantages. They are the core of our 
Sea Power 21 Navy and we intend to accelerate these advantages over the coming 
year. We are in a position to continue to build upon and recapitalize these 
strengths, to innovate and experiment, and to push the envelope of operational art 
and technological progress. Our ability to project persistent, sovereign combat power 
to the far corners of the Earth now and in the future depends on it. 

In last year’s statement, I discussed principally the advantages brought by ad- 
vanced technology and the vast maneuver area of the sea in our Sea Power 21 vi- 
sion. 


SEA POWER 21 


Projecdng Global Defensive Assurance... 
assure allies^ deter adversari(^ ensure access 


iDoovatiOB to the Warfl{^ter... 
rapid prolotypi^ 
concq>t deveh^meot* 
coordinated experlniMitatlon 

Prqiartng the Warfighter... 
the right tkllb, 
in the light place, 
at the right time 

j^onrcea to the Warf^bter... 
optlmuia resource sDoeatioit. 
increased prodactivlty, 
enhanced procnrement 


Sea Shield 



Sea Basing 


Projecting Operational Independ^ee.. 
joint power frtm tbe sea 


Sea Strike 

Prolecttng Offensive Power... 
responsive predse, snd persistent 


This year, I would like to spend a few moments on the efforts we have taken to 
improve our other advantages: our readiness to respond to the Nation’s defense 
needs and the tools we will need to ensure the right people for our Sea Power 21 
Navy. 

Today’s naval forces and personnel are superbly trained and well provisioned with 
ordnance, repair parts and supplies. They are ready earlier — for a longer period of 
time — and they are deploying at a higher state of readiness than ever before. In 
short, the Navy this Nation has paid for is truly ready to accomplish its missions 
and it is more ready to do so than I have ever seen it in my career. 

I mentioned the results; in OIF, we surged more than half the fleet to fight half 
a world away. The combined power of our forward presence forces and those that 
we were able to surge overseas helped keep our enemies on the run. This conflict 
and our analysis of future campaign scenarios make it apparent that the readiness 
of both our forward forces and the forces that must surge forward will be critically 
important to our future. It is no longer good enough to be able to surge just once 
every 10 years or so. 

The war on terrorism and the unpredictability of the global security environment 
make this an immediate imperative. The Nation needs a Navy that can provide 
homeland defense and be both forward and ready to surge forward to deliver over- 
matching and decisive combat power whenever and wherever needed. We are com- 
mitted to do so. 

With this in mind, we launched the Fleet Response Plan (FRP) this past year. The 
FRP resets the force in a way that will allow us to surge about 50 percent more 
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combat power on short notice and at the same time, potentially reduce some of the 
personnel strain of forward rotations. 

In simplest terms, rather than having only two or three Carrier Strike Groups 
(CSGs) forward-deployed and properly equipped at any one time — and an ability to 
surge only a maximum of two more — the FRP enables us to now consistently deliver 
six forward deployed or ready to surge CSGs almost immediately, plus two addi- 
tional CSGs in the basic training phase in 90 days or less. This FRP capability is 
commonly known as six plus two. 

To do this, we have fundamentally reconfigured our employment policy, fleet 
maintenance, deployment preparations and fleet manning policies to expand the 
operational availability of non-deployed fleet units. We have shifted the readiness 
cycle from one centered solely on the next-scheduled-deployment to one focused on 
returning ships to the right level of readiness for both surge and deployed oper- 
ations. The net result is a fleet that is more ready, with more combat power — more 
quickly — than was possible in the past. 


FRP AND AN EXTENDED CYCLE: 
What Does ft Yield? 


■ increased Surge Capability 

■ More responsive force 

■ Fiscally efficient, property 
funded, pre-planned 
maintenance 


■ Progressive and predictive 
levels of readiness 
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Bottom Line: More ships in an employable status, 
sooner in the cycle for a longer period of time! 


Our forward rotations remain critically important to our security, to strengthen- 
ing alliances and coalitions, and to the global war on terrorism. But it is clear we 
must make these rotations with purpose, not just to fill the calendar. 

For example, implementing the new Proliferation Security Initiative to counter 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) as a tool for terrorists and their sponsors is 
likely to involve the use of forward naval forces in maritime interdiction. Addition- 
ally, we plan to be ready to establish initial missile defense operations using for- 
ward-deployed Arleigh Burke class guided missile destroyers and their Aegis sys- 
tems in Long-Range Tracking and Surveillance roles. Of course, we will continue to 
provide combatant commanders with the combat-credible, rapidly employable for- 
ward forces required for the Nation’s defense. 

But at the same time, we recognize that our ability to rapidly surge significant 
additional combat power and provide a range of joint employment options is criti- 
cally important to the swift and decisive combat operations that must be our future. 
The FRP allows us to do just that. 

We have an obligation to accurately assess the readiness needs and create the re- 
sources necessary to support this FRP capability. This has also been a major focus 
this past year. 

Readiness is a complex process. It is much more than a count of our end strength, 
our ordnance and spares, and the number of hours and days spent training. It is 
the product of our ability to deliver the required effects needed to accomplish the 
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mission. We know too that readiness at any cost is unacceptable; as leaders we must 
achieve and deliver the right readiness at the right cost. 

The Integrated Readiness Capability Assessment (IRCA) was developed for the 
fiscal year 2005 budget to more carefully examine our readiness processes. Starting 
with our new FRP operating construct, we took a hard look at everything that we 
needed to have on hand and what we needed to do to deliver the required combat 
readiness for the Nation’s needs. 

INTEGRATED READINESS 
CAPABILITY ASSESSMENT 



• Process 

- Map modeling 
process 

- Identify opportunities 
for mitigation 

- Assess level of risk 

* Process Change 

* Management initiatives 

* Transformational 


FRP capability used as the yardstick for all assessments 


The IRCA assessment helped us understand the collective contributions of all the 
components of readiness, accurately define the requirements, align the proper fund- 
ing, and provide a balanced investment to the right accounts. It improved our visi- 
bility into the true requirements and it gave us a methodology to assess and under- 
stand both acceptable and unacceptable risks to our current readiness investments. 

The end result is this: we have carefully defined the readiness requirement. We 
have identified areas where we can streamline or cease activities that do not add 
to readiness. We have requested the funds our commanders need to create the right 
readiness for fiscal year 2005. I ask for your support of this year’s current readiness 
request as we’ve redefined these processes and already taken acceptable risks. We 
will deliver the right readiness at the right cost to the Nation. 

These improvements to our operational availability of forces and the associated 
readiness elements will not be made on the backs of our people. 

We have a smart, talented cadre of professionals who have chosen a lifestyle of 
service. Our ability to challenge them with meaningful, satisfying work that lets 
them make a difference is part of our covenant with them as leaders. 

A new operating concept like the FRP could not be made if we still had the kind 
of manpower-intensive mindset to problem solving we had even 5 years ago. But 
today, thanks to your sustained investment in S&T among others, we have already 
realized some of the advancements in information technology, simulators, human 
system integration, enterprise resource planning, Web-enabled technical assistance 
and ship and aircraft maintenance practices that can reduce the amount of labor 
intensive functions, the training, and the technical work required to ensure our 
readiness. 

These advances speak to our larger vision for our Sea Power 21 Navy and its Sea 
Warrior initiative. Our people are today’s capital assets. Without them, all the ad- 
vanced weaponry in the world would sit dormant. But at the same time, it is the 
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effects they deliver that are the true measure of their contribution to readiness and 
capability. 

We have long had a force stove-piped into active and Reserves, uniformed and ci- 
vilian, sea and shore, and enlisted and officer components, all with work driven 
largely by the limits of industrial age military capabilities, personnel practices, tech- 
nology, and the organizational models of the day. 

In today’s era, when we have whole corporations bought or sold just to capture 
the intellectual capital of an organization, we recognize that our human resource 
strategy must capture the talents and efforts of our capital as well. Our vision for 
the future is a more truly integrated workforce wholly committed to mission accom- 
plishment. This must include a total force approach that can functionally assess 
missions, manpower, technology, and training and produce an enterprise-wide re- 
source strategy. 

The principles of this strategy are clear. We will capture the work that contrib- 
utes to mission accomplishment. We will define enterprise-wide standards. We will 
leverage technology to both enhance and capitalize on the growth and development 
of our people. We will streamline organizational layers. We will instill competition. 
We will incentivize the talents and behaviors needed to accomplish the mission. 

There is still much to study and discuss as we develop our total force approach 
in the months and years ahead, but we can already see that the application of these 
principles will help us more accurately define our manpower requirement and lead 
us to a smaller workforce in the future. 

The benefits are enormous. Our people will be powerfully motivated and better 
educated and more experienced in the coming years. They will be properly equipped 
to maintain, operate and manage the higher technology equipments that are our fu- 
ture. Our comhat capabilities will continue to grow. 

We must be committed to building a Navy that maximizes the capability of its 
people while minimizing the total number in the manpower account. Manpower is 
never free; in fact, manpower we do not truly need limits both the true potential 
of our people and the investments needed to transform our combat capability for the 
future. 

Our developing human resource strategy will likely require changes in the way 
we recruit, assess, train and manage the workforce. Sea Warrior of course, is crucial 
here. Last year’s authorization of the National Security Personnel System (NSPS) 
is very important to such an effort as well. The NSPS Act authorized a more flexible 
civilian personnel management system that allows the Department of Defense 
(DOD) to be a more competitive and progressive employer at a time when our na- 
tional security demands a highly responsive system of civilian personnel manage- 
ment. The legislation also ensures that merit systems principles govern changes in 
personnel management, whistleblowers are protected, discrimination and nepotism 
remain illegal, and veterans’ preference is protected. This will facilitate the kind of 
competition and performance we need for the future. The Navy has volunteered to 
be in the first wave of conversions to NSPS in 2004. 

Most importantly, I believe we will also need these kinds of flexible authorities 
and incentive tools to shape the career paths and our skills mix in a way that lets 
us compete for the right talent in uniform, not just within the Navy, but with all 
the Nation’s employers as well. 

In the months ahead, I will continue to discuss with you our developing human 
resource strategy and the kinds of authorities we’ll need to deliver on it. 

We are beginning to realize the powerful warfighting capabilities of Sea Power 21. 
Our culture of readiness and our commitment to developing a 21st century work- 
force will help us employ those transformational capabilities to achieve unprece- 
dented maritime power. 

III. OUR FISCAL YEAR 2005 BUDGET REQUEST 

This past year our Navy’s budget request continued our effort to sustain our cur- 
rent readiness gains, deepen the growth and development of our people and invest 
in our transformational Sea Power 21 vision while harvesting the efficiencies needed 
to fund and support these three critical priorities. 

This year we intend to: 

• Deliver the right readiness at the right cost to support the war on terror 
and the Nation’s warfighting needs, 

• Shape the 21st century workforce and deepen the growth and develop- 
ment of our people, and 

• Accelerate our investment in Sea Power 21 to recapitalize and transform 
our force and improve its ability to operate as an effective component of our 
joint warfighting team. 
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At the same time, we will continue to pursue the Sea Enterprise improvements 
that make us a more effective Navy in both fiscal year 2005 and beyond. Our Navy 
budget request for fiscal year 2005 and the future supports this intent and includes: 

• Nine new construction ships in fiscal year 2005, including construction of the 
first transformational destroyer (DD(X)) and the LCS, the acceleration of a San An- 
tonio Class Amphibious Transport Dock Class ship from fiscal year 2006 to fiscal 
year 2005, and one SSBN conversion and refueling. Our request this year includes 
the following ships: 

• Three Arleigh Burke Class Guided Missile Destroyers (DDG) 

• One Virginia class submarine (SSN) 

• One San Antonio Class Amphibious Transport Dock (LPD) 

• Two Lewis and Clark Class Dry Cargo and Ammunition ships (T-AKE) 

• One 21st century Destroyer (DD(X)) 

• One LCS, and 

• One SSBN conversion/refueling 

The inyestment plan across the Future Year’s Defense Plan (FYDP) also includes 
three Maritime Prepositioned Force (Future) (MPF (F)) ships and adyanced procure- 
ment for an MPF (F) ayiation yariant. While our build rate dips to six ships in fiscal 
year 2006, this is a reflection of a shift in focus to the next generation surface com- 
batants and sea basing capabilities. We haye also assessed the risks and divested 
several assets that have high operating costs and limited technolo^cal growth ca- 
pacity for our transformational future; this includes decommissioning two coastal 
mine hunter ships, and the accelerated decommissioning of the remaining Spruance- 
class destroyers, Sacramento Class Fast Combat Store Ships and the first five Ti- 
conderoga-c\nss guided missile cruisers in the FYDP. 

• Procurement of 104 new aircraft in fiscal year 2005, including the F/A-18 E/ 
F Super Hornet, the MH-60 R/S Seahawk and Knighthawk Multi-mission Combat 
Helicopter, the T-45 Goshawk training aircraft, and the Marine Corps MV-22 Os- 
prey among others. We continue to maximize the return on procurement dollars 
through the use of multi-year procurement (MYP) contracts for established aircraft 
programs like the Super Hornet and we have increased our research and develop- 
ment investment this year in the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), the EA-18G Airborne 
Electronic Attack (AEA) aircraft and the broad area anti-submarine, anti-surface, 
maritime and littoral intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) capable 
Multi-mission Maritime Aircraft (MMA). 

• Investment in transformational unmanned underwater vehicles (UUVs) like the 
Long-Term Mine Reconnaissance System, and unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) 
such as the Broad Area Maritime Surveillance UAV and the Joint-Unmanned Com- 
bat Air System. The budget also requests funding for experimental hull forms like 
the X-Craft, and other advanced technologies including the Joint Aerial Common 
Sensor (JACS). 

• A 3.5 percent basic pay raise, and a reduction in average out-of-pocket housing 
costs from 3.5 percent to 0, allowing sailors and their families more of an oppor- 
tunity to own their own homes and have more of a stake in their communities; 

• Investment in housing and public-private ventures that will help eliminate in- 
adequate barracks and family housing by fiscal year 2007 and enable us to house 
shipboard sailors ashore when their vessel is in homeport by fiscal year 2008; 

• Readiness investment that supports the FRP, including sustained funding for 
ship and aircraft operations, aviation depot maintenance, and precision-guided mu- 
nitions. This includes improvements in ship maintenance and training scheduling 
to maximize surge capabilities. 

A. Delivering the Right Readiness at the Right Cost 

To me, the “right readiness” is the return on your investment in the Navy. Readi- 
ness is the catalyst that brings combat power to bear whenever it is needed. Achiev- 
ing readiness at any cost however is not good for the Nation. This year’s request 
accurately defines our readiness needs, assesses the risks to our investment and — 
as requested — will deliver the resources necessary for leaders in the Navy to create 
the required readiness. 

• Ship Operations and Flying Hours requests funds for ship operations oper- 
ational tempo (OPTEMPO) of 51.0 days per quarter for our deployed forces and 24 
days per quarter for our non-deployed forces. We have properly funded the flying 
hour account to support the appropriate levels of readiness and longer employability 
requirements of the FRP. This level of steaming and fl3dng hours will enable our 
ships and air wings to achieve the required readiness over the longer periods de- 
fined by the FRP, and as a result, it will improve our ability to surge in crisis and 
sustain readiness during deployment. 
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• Ship and Aviation Maintenance. We have made significant improvements these 
last few years by reducing major ship depot maintenance backlogs and aircraft 
depot-level repair back orders; improving aircraft engine spares; adding ship depot 
availabilities; ramping up ordnance and spare parts production; maintaining steady 
“mission capable” rates in deployed aircraft; fully funding aviation initial outfitting; 
and investing in reliability improvements. 

Our fiscal year 2005 request continues to improve the availability of non-deployed 
aircraft and meets our 100 percent deployed airframe goals. Our ship maintenance 
request continues to “buy-down” the annual deferred maintenance backlog and sus- 
tains our overall ship maintenance requirement. We are making great strides in im- 
proving the visibility and cost effectiveness of our ship depot maintenance program, 
reducing the number of changes in work package planning and using our continuous 
maintenance practices when changes must be made. 

• Shore Installations. Our Facilities Sustainment, Restoration, and Modernization 
(SRM) program remains focused on improving readiness and quality of service for 
our sailors. While our fiscal year 2005 Military Construction and Sustainment pro- 
gram reflects difficult but necessary trade-offs between shore infrastructure and 
fleet recapitalization, the majority of the SRM trends are very good. Facilities 
sustainment has increased in fiscal year 2005. Our budget request keeps us on a 
course to achieve the DOD goal of a 67-year recapitalization rate by fiscal year 2008, 
achieve Navy goals to eliminate inadequate family and bachelor housing by fiscal 
year 2007 and provides Homeport Ashore Bachelor Housing by fiscal year 2008. We 
are exploring innovative solutions to provide safe, efficient installations for our serv- 
ice members, including design-build improvements, and base realignment and clo- 
sure (BRAC) land sales via the General Services Administration (GSA) Internet. Ad- 
ditionally, with the establishment of Navy Installations Command, we have im- 
proved our capability to manage our dispersed facility operations, conserve valuable 
resources, establish enterprise-wide standards and continue to improve our facility 
infrastructure. 

• Precision-guided munitions receive continued investment in our fiscal year 2005 
request with emphasis on increasing the Joint Stand-Off Weapon (JSOW) baseline 
variant. Joint Direct Attack Munition (JDAM), Tactical Tomahawk (TACTOM), and 
Laser-Guided Bomb (LGB) inventory levels, while the JSOW penetrator variant en- 
ters full-rate production. We have also entered into a common missile program with 
the U.S. Army to replace the aging inventory of TOW, Maverick, and Hellfire mis- 
siles. Joint partnerships with the Air Force and Army in several of our munitions 
programs continue to help us optimize both our inventories and precious research 
and development investments and will remain a focus for us in the future. 

• Training Readiness. We continue to make significant strides in this critical 
area. In fiscal year 2004, Congress supported two important programs to advance 
our training readiness. First, you endorsed the Training Resource Strategy (TRS), 
to provide more complex threat scenarios and to improve the overall realism and 
value of our training. Additionally, you funded the Tactical Training Theater As- 
sessment and Planning Program to provide for a comprehensive training range 
sustainment plan. Our fiscal year 2005 budget continues this work. We are working 
to make the Joint National Training Capability a reality. We have established a sin- 
gle office to direct policy and management oversight for all Navy ranges as well as 
serve as the resource sponsor for all training ranges, target development and pro- 
curement, and the Navy portion of the Major Range Test Facility Base (MRTFB). 

• Environmental Readiness. In the last 2 years, Congress has provided significant 
legislative relief from encroachment and environmental requirements by amending 
the Endangered Species Act, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act. These amendments help to balance environmental stewardships 
and realistic military training. We will continue to focus the use of our ranges on 
military training, and remain committed to our environmental obligations through 
integrated natural resource management plans. We will make every effort to protect 
marine mammals while ensuring our sailors are properly trained and our trans- 
formational systems are properly tested. We look forward to demonstrating our on- 
going commitment to environmental stewardship. 

B. Shaping the 21st Century Workforce 

At the heart of everything good in our Navy today is this: We are winning the 
battle for people. Higher quality recruits, historic retention rates, innovative incen- 
tive pay pilots, reduced attrition, competitive reenlistments and detailing, and out- 
standing leadership in the ranks has made this the highest quality workforce the 
Navy has ever seen. 

In 2003 specifically, we exceeded all of our aggregate retention goals for the third 
straight year; our recruiters reached their quotas for the 28th consecutive month; 
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we reduced attrition another 10 percent from fiscal year 2002 levels; and, through 
decommissioning older, manpower-intensive platforms, improving training and em- 
ployment processes, and more efficient infrastructure organization, we have reduced 
gaps at sea to less than 1,000, down from 18,000 gaps just 6 years ago. 

PERSONNEL STABILITY 

Reenlistment Statistics 
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These accomplishments will help us develop the 21st century workforce we will 
need for our Sea Power 21 Navy. As our Navy becomes more high tech, so must 
our workforce. Our people will be a more educated and experienced group of profes- 
sionals in the coming years, and we must properly employ their talents. We will 
spend whatever it takes to equip and enable these outstanding Americans, but we 
do not want to spend one extra penny for manpower we do not need. 

As part of that effort, we continue to pursue the kind of new technologies and 
competitive personnel policies that will streamline both combat and non-combat per- 
sonnel positions, improve the two-way integration of active and Reserve missions, 
and reduce the Navy’s total manpower structure. To that end, we are proposing a 
fiscal year 2005 Navy end strength reduction of 7,900 personnel. 
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Properly Priced and Sized for the Future 


We will use existing authorities and our Perform To Serve (PTS) program to pre- 
serve the specialties, skill sets and expertise needed to continue the proper bal- 
ancing of the force. 

We intend to build on the growth and development momentum of the last 3 rec- 
ordbreaking years. We are fully committed to ensuring every sailor has the oppor- 
tunity and resources to successfully compete. Our goal remains attracting, develop- 
ing, and retaining the most highly skilled and educated workforce of warriors we 
have ever had, to lead the 21st century Navy. 

As I testified last year. Sea Warrior is designed to enhance the assessment, as- 
signment, training, and education of our sailors. 
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Enhanced assessment, assignment, training and 
education of our people 


Our fiscal year 2005 budget request includes the following tools we need to en- 
hance mission accomplishment and professional growth: 

• Innovative personnel employment practices are being implemented throughout 
the fleet. Optimal manning experiments in U.S.S. Boxer (LHD-4), U.S.S. Milius 
(DDG 69) and U.S.S. Mobile Bay (CG 53) produced revolutionary shipboard watch 
standing practices, while reducing overall manning requirements and allowing sail- 
ors to focus on their core responsibilities. The fleet is implementing best practices 
from these experiments to change Ship Manning Documents in their respective 
classes. Optimal manning means optimal employment for our sailors. 

We have our fourth crew aboard U.S.S. Fletcher (DD 992) and our third crew 
aboard U.S.S. Higgins (DDG 76) in our ongoing Sea Swap initiative. This has saved 
millions of dollars in transit fuel costs and increased our forward presence without 
lengthening deployment times for our sailors. Fletcher and Higgins will return to 
San Diego this year after a period of forward deployed operations of 22 months and 
17 months respectively. We will continue to assess their condition and deep mainte- 
nance needs to develop and apply lessons learned to future Sea Swap initiatives. 

• Selective Reenlistment Bonus (SRB). Targeted bonuses such as SRI3 are critical 
to our ability to compete for our highly trained and talented workforce both within 
the Navy and with employers across the Nation as well. Proper funding, adequate 
room for growth, and the flexible authorities needed to target the right skills 
against the right market forces are important to the shape of the workforce. This 
program specifically targets retention bonuses against the most critical skills we 
need for our future. We ask for your continued support and full funding of this pro- 
gram. 

• Perform to Serve. Last year, we introduced PTS to align our Navy personnel 
inventory and skill sets through a centrally managed reenlistment program and in- 
still competition in the retention process. The pilot program has proven so successful 
in steering sailors in overmanned ratings into skill areas where they are most need- 
ed that the program has been expanded. More than 2,400 sailors have been steered 
to undermanned ratings and approved for reenlistment since the program began 
last February and we will continue this effort in 2005. 

• Assignment Incentive Pay (AIP) is a financial incentive designed to attract 
qualified sailors to a select group of difficult to fill duty stations. AIP allows sailors 
to bid for additional monetary compensation in return for service in these locations. 
An integral part of our Sea Warrior effort, AIP will enhance combat readiness by 
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permitting market forces to efficiently distribute sailors where they are most need- 
ed. Since the pilot program began last June, more than 1,100 AIP bids have been 
processed resulting in 238 sailors receiving bonuses for duty in these demanding bil- 
lets. We ask for continued support of this initiative. 

• Professional Military Education (PME). We are taking a more comprehensive 
approach to the education of our people than we have done in the past. We are in 
the process of developing a PME continuum that integrates general education, tradi- 
tional Navy-specific PME, and Joint PME (JPME) curricula. This will allow us to 
develop a program that fully incorporates all aspects of our professional and per- 
sonal growth and development training needs. Improvements so far include estab- 
lishing networks with civilian educational institutions, developing new degree pro- 
grams, and establishing partnerships with other services’ institutions. We are also 
expanding opportunity through distance learning and the Internet. We are commit- 
ted to broadening the professional and intellectual horizons of hoth our officers and 
our enlisted men and women to prepare them to operate tomorrow’s fleet and as- 
sume key naval and joint leadership roles. 

• The Human Performance Center (HPC) has been established to apply Human 
Performance and Human System Integration principles in the research, develop- 
ment and acquisition processes. In short, the HPS will help us understand the 
science of learning. They will ensure training is driven by fleet requirements and 
they will focus requirements on the performance needed to carry out our missions. 
This will eliminate potential performance and training deficiencies, save money and 
help us improve our readiness. 

• The Integrated Learning Environment (ILE) is the heart of our revolution in 
training. ILE is a family of systems that, when linked, will provide our sailors with 
the ability to develop their own learning plans, diagnose their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and tailor their education to support both personal and professional growth. 
They will manage their career requirements, training and education records. It will 
match content to career requirements so training is delivered at the right time. 
Most importantly, these services will be provided anytime, anywhere via the Inter- 
net and the Navy-Marine Corps Intranet (NMCI). 

We are taking advantage of every opportunity to accelerate the tools we need to 
develop our 21st century workforce. The improvements and pilots that Congress has 
supported — including bonuses, pay table adjustments, retirement reforms, better 
medical benefits, and our Sea Warrior initiatives — are having the desired impact. 

Your support of our fiscal year 2005 request for a 3.5 percent basic pay raise, for 
our efforts to transform our manpower structure in some fundamental ways, and for 
a reduction in average out-of-pocket housing costs from 3.5 percent to 0 will have 
a direct effect on our ability to properly size and shape the 21st century workforce 
that is our future. 

C. Accelerate Our Investment in Sea Power 21 

As I testified last year. Sea Power 21 defines the capabilities and processes that 
the 21st century Navy will deliver. We now have an opportunity to accelerate the 
advantages that our vision for a joint, netted, and sea-based force provides this Na- 
tion, thanks to the tremendous investments that you have made in our battle for 
people, in the quality of service for each of our sailors, and in readiness. 

This year, we will pursue distributed and networked solutions that could revolu- 
tionize our capability. We will focus on the power of sea basing and our complemen- 
tary capability and alignment with our number one joint partner, the U.S. Marine 
Corps. We will sustain a robust science and technology program, and we will exploit 
investments made in joint research and development (R&D) wherever possible. 

For example, we are urgently pursuing technical advances to support our sailors, 
soldiers, airmen, and marines in Iraq. The Naval Sea Systems Command and the 
Office of Naval Research are working closely with all Services, government agencies, 
industry, and academic and government laboratories to identify, test, and deploy 
promising technologies that can counter improvised explosive devices (lEDs), snip- 
ers, suicide bombers, and other force protection threats. We are also pursuing other 
quick-reaction technology initiatives such as persistent wide-area surveillance using 
small UAVs, blue force tracking technology, body armor, and extremity protection. 
We are committed to ensuring that the joint force on the ground is as equipped as 
they possibly can be to accomplish their mission. 

Our highest priority programs within each of the core capability sets that define 
our Sea Power 21 vision. 

Sea basing is the projection of operational independence. Our future investments 
will exploit the largest maneuver areas on the face of the Earth: the sea. Sea basing 
serves as the foundation from which offensive and defensive fires are projected — 
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making Sea Strike and Sea Shield a reality. Sea basing capabilities include, Joint 
Command and Control, Afloat Power Projection and Integrated Joint Logistics. 


SEA BASING 


• Sea-bases key joint warfighting capabilities 

• Offensive & defensive power projection 

• Command & control 

• Logistics 

• Extends naval advantages to the joint team 

• Freedom of operations 

• Immediate employability 

• Increased security 

• Sustained access 

• 100% of the earth’s surface as joint maneuver 
space 



Projecting Operational Independence... 
joint power from the sea 


Our intent is to maximize our sea basing capability and minimize as much as pos- 
sible our reliance on shore-based support nodes. To do this, we will make doctrinal, 
organizational and operational changes mandated by this concept and by the under- 
l3dng technology that makes it possible. We have an opportunity here, along with 
the U.S. Marine Corps and the U.S. Army, to reexamine some of the fundamentals 
of not only how we move and stage ground forces, but how we fight ashore as well. 
Our highest priority sea basing investments include: 

• Surface Combatant Family of Ships. As I have already testified, the power of 
joint forces in OIF was in the synergy of individual Service strengths. The same con- 
cept holds true within the Navy itself. We seek the synergy of networks, sensors, 
weapons, and platforms that will make the joint force greater in combat power than 
the sum of the individual parts. Development of the next generation of surface com- 
batants as “sea frames” — analogous to “air frames” — that are part of a modular sys- 
tem is just such an endeavor. 

The surface combatant family of ships allows us to dramatically expand the 
growth potential of our surface combatants with less technical and fiscal risk. To 
bring these concepts to life and to take them — and the fight — to the enemy, we have 
decided upon three entirely new ship classes. The first to premier will be the LCS 
in 2007. The DD(X) will follow in about 2011. Just a few years after the first DD(X), 
the keel will be laid on the first CG(X), the next class of cruiser designed from the 
keel up for theater air and ballistic missile defense. 

Our R&D efforts and experimentation with high speed and theater support ves- 
sels like Swift, and the X-Craft later this year, are helping us reduce our technical 
risk and apply important lessons in hull design and mission modularity to the devel- 
opment of the surface combatant family of ships. DD(X)is the heart of the family 
and will spiral promising technologies to both CG(X) and LCS in the future. I will 
discuss each one of these ships in more detail below. 

• CVN 21 is the centerpiece of the Navy CSG of the future. It will bring trans- 
formational capabilities to the fleet, including a new electrical generation and dis- 
tribution system, the electromagnetic aircraft launching system (EMALS), a new/en- 
larged flight deck, weapons and material handling improvements, and a crew reduc- 
tion of at least 800 personnel. It will be able to generate higher daily and sustained 
sortie rates than our Wimite-class aircraft carriers. Our fiscal year 2005 request of 
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$979 million in R&D and procurement funding continues the development of CVN 
21 and several critical technologies in the lead ship, including the EMALS prototype 
and testing already ongoing in Lakehurst, New Jersey. Construction of the CVN 21 
remains on track to start in fiscal year 2007. 

• CVN 70 RCOH. The fiscal year 2005 budget provides advanced procurement 
funds for the U.S.S. Carl Vinson (CVN 70) RCOH, now scheduled to begin in fiscal 
year 2006. CVN 70 has sufficient reactor fuel for one additional deployment. This 
action makes the best possible use of Carl Vinson’s remaining fuel capacity and im- 
proves shipyard work loading. 

• MPF(F). These future Maritime Prepositioning Ships will serve a broader oper- 
ational function than current prepositioned ships, creating greatly expanded oper- 
ational flexibility and effectiveness. We envision a force that will enhance the re- 
sponsiveness of the joint team by the at-sea assembly of a Marine Expeditionary 
Brigade that arrives by high-speed airlift or sealift from the United States or for- 
ward operating locations or bases. These ships will off-load forces, weapons and sup- 
plies selectively while remaining far over the horizon, and they will reconstitute 
ground maneuver forces aboard ship after completing assaults deep inland. They 
will sustain in-theater logistics, communications and medical capabilities for the 
joint force for extended periods as well. Our fiscal year 2005 request accelerates the 
lead MPF(F) from fiscal year 2008 to fiscal year 2007 to reflect our emphasis on 
Sea Basing capabilities. 

Sea Strike is the projection of precise and persistent offensive power. The core ca- 
pabilities include Time Sensitive Strike; ISR; Ship to Objective Maneuver; and Elec- 
tronic Warfare and Information Operations. 


SEA STRIKE 


• Dominant & decisive power from the 
international domain 

• Focused Effects: Precision strike, 
information operations, fires, covert strike. 
Special Operations Forces, and Marines 

• Enabled by networked Intelligence, 
Surveillance & Reconnaissance (ISR) for 
knowledge superiority 

• Seize the initiative 

• Disrupt enemy timelines 

•Preempt adversary options 

•Ensure operational success 



Projecting Offensive Power... 
responsive, precise, and persistent 


We are already investing in impressive programs that will provide the capabilities 
necessary to support Sea Strike; these include the following fiscal year 2005 prior- 
ities: 
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• DD(X). The technology engine for the fleet, DD(X) is the centerpiece of a surface 
combatant family of ships and will deliver a broad range of capabilities. This ad- 
vanced multi-mission destroyer will bring revolutionary improvements to precise, 
time-critical strike and joint fires and our Expeditionary Strike Groups of the fu- 
ture. 

Transformational and leap ahead technologies include an electric drive and inte- 
grated power system; an advanced gun system (AGS) with the high rate of fire and 
precision to reach almost 8 times farther and command more than 110 times the 
area of our current five inch capability; the new Multi-Function RadarA^olume 
Search Radar suite; optimal manning through advanced system automation, stealth 
through reduced acoustic, magnetic, infrared, and radar cross-section signature; and 
enhanced survivability through automated damage control and fire protection sys- 
tems. DD(X) is an enabler both technically and operationally. This seaframe will 
also reduce our seagoing manpower requirements and will lower total ownership 
costs. 

This program will provide a baseline for spiral development of technology and en- 
gineering to support a range of future seaframes such as CG(X). It will also enable 
the transformation of our operations ashore. Imagine an Army or Marine rifleman 
on the ground and Navy petty officer at sea looking at the same real-time picture 
of enemy troops encamped at a municipal airport. With the push of a button, the 
rifleman sends targeting coordinates to the petty officer in a DD(X) more than 50 
miles offshore. Within a few minutes, rounds from the AGS start falling on the air- 
port with incredible accuracy. That kind of on-demand, persistent time-critical strike 
will revolutionize our joint fire support and ground maneuver concepts of operation 
and it will free our strike fighter aircraft for more difficult targets at much greater 
ranges. 

DD(X)’s all-electric drive, called the Integrated Power System (IPS), will not only 
drive the ship through the water, but will also generate the kind of power capacity 
that will enable eventual replacement of the AGS. When combined with the physical 
capacity and volume of the hull form, DD(X) could lead us to revolutionary tech- 
nologies from the naval research enterprise like the electromagnetic rail gun and 
directed energy weapons. The fact that rail guns do not require any explosives will 
free up magazine space for other mission areas. This capability is projected to be 
a reality in the 2015 to 2018 timeframe. DD(X) will be in service for decades after 
that; having the kind of growth potential to install those kinds of technologies dra- 
matically lowers our future development costs. 

The funding profile for DD(X) supports the 14,000-ton design and the S-Band Vol- 
ume Search Radar (VSR). Lead ship detail design and construction are planned to 
start in fiscal year 2005. 

• JSF. The JSF will enhance our Navy precision with unprecedented stealth and 
range as part of the family of tri-Service, next-generation strike aircraft. It will 
maximize commonality and technological superiority while minimizing life cycle 
cost. The JSF has just completed the second year of a 10-11 year development pro- 
gram, and is experiencing a variety of typical challenges that affect System Develop- 
ment and Demonstration (SDD) program schedule and cost. Additional design work 
is required to address technical issues, primarily weight projections. The budget 
therefore realigns $5 billion from procurement appropriations in fiscal year 2005 
through fiscal year 2009, and Low Rate Initial Production (LRIP) was deferred 1 
year to fiscal year 2007. The JSF remains vital to our future. It will give us the 
range, persistence and survivability needed to keep our strike fighters viable for 
years to come. 

• SSGN. Funding is included in fiscal year 2005 to continue the SSGN conversion 
program. Our future SSGN capability will provide covert conventional strike plat- 
forms capable of carrying 150 Tomahawk missiles. The SSGN will also have the ca- 
pacity and capability to support SOF for an extended period, providing clandestine 
insertion and retrieval by lockout chamber, dry deck shelters or the Advanced Seal 
Delivery System (ASDS), and they will be arrayed with a variety of unmanned vehi- 
cles to enhance the Joint Forces Commander’s knowledge of the battlespace. The in- 
herently large capacity of these hulls will enable us to leverage future payloads and 
sensors for years to come. We still expect our first SSGN to be operational in 2007. 

• EA-18G. Last year, you initiated funding at our request to replace the aging 
EA-6B Prowler with the EA-18G AEA aircraft. Increased EA-6B usage in 2003 has 
resulted in wing center section or outer wing panel fatigue for some 43 EA-6B air- 
craft, making your support last year critical to our ability to dramatically accelerate 
the recapitalization of the Nation’s only joint electronic attack capability. Using the 
demonstrated growth capacity of the F/A-18E/F, the EA-18G will quickly recapital- 
ize our electronic attack capability at lower procurement cost, with significant sav- 
ings in operating and support costs; all while providing the growth potential for fu- 
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ture electronic warfare system improvements. It will use the Improved Capability 
Three (ICAP III) receiver suite and provide selective reactive jamming capability to 
the warfighter. This will both improve the lethality of the air wing and enhance the 
commonality of aircraft on the carrier deck. We begin purchasing airframes in fiscal 
year 2006 and will achieve initial operating capability in 2009. 

Sea Shield is the projection of layered, global defensive power. 

SEA SHIELD 


• Project layered, defensive power - globally 

• Extend homeland security with networked 
intelligence & global reach 

• Sustain access via littoral dominance 

• Protect joint forces and allies ashore 

• Extend defensive umbrella deep inland 

• Strengthen strategic stability 

• Provide operational security 



Projecting Defensive Assurance... 
assure allies, deter adversaries, sustain access 


Sea Shield will enhance deterrence and warfighting power by way of real-time in- 
tegration with joint and coalition forces, high speed littoral attack platforms setting 
and exploiting widely distributed sensors, and the direct projection of defensive 
power in the littoral and deep inland. Sea Shield capabilities include: homeland de- 
fense, sea and littoral control, and theater air and missile defense. Our highest pri- 
ority Sea Shield programs this year include: 

• Mine Warfare Programs. We intend to field a set of unmanned, modular mine 
countermeasure (MCM) systems employable from a variety of host platforms or 
shore sites to minimize our risk from mines and sustain our national economic and 
military access to every corner of the globe. Our future MCM capability will be fast- 
er, more precise and organic to both Expeditionary and Carrier Strike Groups and 
will ultimately remove both the man and our mammals from the minefield. Within 
the FYDP, we expect to reduce the time that it takes to render sea mining ineffec- 
tive by at least half of the time that it takes us today. 

Our fiscal year 2005 budget request includes funding to realize organic mine war- 
fare capabilities in one Strike Group this year, while maintaining the funding nec- 
essary for a potent and dedicated MCM force. We have also requested an increase 
of $167 million across the FYDP for mine warfare programs, to include unmanned 
vehicles such as the Long-Term Mine Reconnaissance System (LMRS) to provide a 
clandestine mine reconnaissance capability from our Los Ang'efes-class submarines, 
and the Remote Minehunting System on Arleigh Burke-class destroyers (DDGs 91- 
96). Both of these programs are scheduled to reach initial operating capability (IOC) 
milestones this year. Future introduction of the LCS with mine warfare mission 
modules will improve the ability of Strike Groups to neutralize mine threats in par- 
allel with — not in sequence before — other operations. 

• Littoral Combat Ship. The role of LCS is to provide access to joint forces in the 
littorals; a capability gap we identified as a result of the 2001 Quadrennial Defense 
Review. During the past year and a half, considerable campaign analysis and fleet 
battle experiments have demonstrated that naval forces need better ways to fight 
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mines; small, fast, highly armed boats; and quiet diesel and advanced air-independ- 
ent propulsion submarines operating in shallow waters. The performance of U.S. 
Navy Patrol Craft and the experimental HSV-Xl Joint Venture in the Iraqi littoral 
was critical to the early detection and destruction of the Iraqi mine threat. The 
same kind of capability needs to be delivered in a fast, maneuverable, shallow-draft 
platform that has the survivability to operate independently. LCS will have these 
characteristics, along with self-defense, navigation, and command-and-control sys- 
tems. 

LCS will be built from the keel up to be a part of a netted and distributed force, 
and will be the first ship designed with FORCEnet as a requirement. The main bat- 
tery of LCS will be its off-board systems: manned helicopters and unmanned aerial, 
surface and underwater vehicles. It is the off-board vehicles — with both sensors and 
weapons — that will enter the highest threat areas. Its modular design, built to open- 
systems architecture standards, provides flexibility and a means to rapidly reconfig- 
ure mission modules and payloads. As technology matures, the Navy will not have 
to buy a new LCS platform, but will upgrade the mission modules or the unmanned 
systems. 

LCS also will have an advanced hull design and be significantly different from 
any warship that has been built for the U.S. Navy. Detail design and construction 
of the first LCS Flight 0 ship is planned in fiscal year 2005. The LCS requirements 
process is tailored to support the rapid delivery of two flights (Flight 0 and 1) of 
ships, using an evolutionary, “spiral” acquisition approach. The spiral development 
process allows time-phased capability improvement for ship and mission systems. 
This incremental development and delivery strategy supports the ship’s accelerated 
acquisition schedule, diverse threat and capability requirements, and dynamic levels 
of technology push/pull. The ship’s modular, open design will also enable lifecycle 
adaptability and affordability. Four LCSs have been added since last year’s budget 
plan was submitted. 

• Missile Defense. Our Navy is poised to contribute significantly in fielding initial 
sea based missile defense capabilities to meet the near-term ballistic missile threat 
to our homeland, our deployed forces, and our friends and allies. We are working 
closely under the authority of the Missile Defense Agency (MDA) to deliver this 
much-needed capability to the Nation’s combatant commanders. Our sea-based mis- 
sile defense programs experienced tremendous success on the test range this year, 
scoring two of three intercepts. Continued development and testing will support ini- 
tial defensive operations beginning in the fall of 2004, with select Arleigh Burke- 
class destroyers providing long range surveillance and tracking to the Nation’s capa- 
bility late this year. 

• MMA — Broad Area Maritime Surveillance (BAMS). We significantly increased 
this year’s R&D funding for the MMA to recapitalize our 1950s-era Lockheed 
“Electra” based P-3 force. Our acquisition plan was further refined this past year 
with the integration of the BAMS-UAV program into the overarching Maritime Pa- 
trol and Armed Reconnaissance requirement. This lethal combination of manned 
and unmanned reconnaissance aircraft will recapitalize our maritime patrol anti- 
submarine warfare, anti-surface warfare and armed ISR capability. We also devel- 
oped a robust sustainment plan for the current P-3 fleet that includes special struc- 
tural inspections (SSI) and kits that extend P-3 service lives by a minimum of 5,000 
hours. This SSI program will replace, correct or modify our current P-3 force to en- 
sure that they do not prematurely reach the end of their fatigue life before we 
achieve IOC of the MMA in 2013. 

• Virginia-class submarine (SSN-774). The first ship of this class was christened 
this year and will commission in 2004. This class will replace Los Angeles-class 
(SSN-688) attack submarines and will incorporate new capabilities, including un- 
manned vehicles, and the ability to support SOF. It will be an integral part of the 
joint, networked, dispersed 21st century fleet. Our fiscal year 2004 budget funded 
the first of five submarines under the MYP contract authorized by Congress last 
year. The second submarine of the MYP contract is funded in fiscal year 2005. Ap- 
proximately $240 million in economic order quantity advance procurement is funded 
in fiscal year 2005 in support of this contract. 

• CG Modernization. Funding for the Ticonderoga-class cruiser modernization 
continues in fiscal year 2005. The Cruiser Modernization Program is a mid-life up- 
grade for our existing Aegis cruisers that will ensure modern, relevant combat capa- 
bility well into this century and against evolving threats. These warships will pro- 
vide enhanced area air defense to the Joint Forces Commander. These modifications 
include installations of the Cooperative Engagement Capability, which enhances 
and leverages the air defense capability of these ships, and an antisubmarine war- 
fare (ASW) improvement package. These converted cruisers could also be available 
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for integration into ballistic missile defense missions when that capability matures. 
Our first cruiser modernization begins in fiscal year 2006. 

FORCEnet is the operational construct and architectural framework for naval 
warfare in the joint, information age. It will allow systems, functions, and missions 
to be aligned in a way that will transform our situational awareness, accelerate 
speed of decisions and allow naval forces to greatly distribute its combat power in 
a unified, joint battlespace. FORCEnet provides the world-class information and 
technology (IT) tools that we need to continue to be the world-class Navy. 

FORCEnet 



Persistent integration of warriors, sensors, platforms 
and weapons into a networked combat system 


Programs that will enable the future force to be more networked, highly adaptive, 
human-centric, integrated, and enhance speed of command include: 

• Navy Marine Corps Intranet. NMCI is operational and providing commercial IT 
services for more than 300,000 Navy employees and two combatant commanders. 
This initiative, as part of our FORCEnet strategy, is providing a single, secure 
shore-based network and will link with our tactical networks to provide end-to-end 
collaboration within the Navy and across the joint community, fiscal year 2005 fund- 
ing of $1.6 billion provides for NMCI operations and, at the same time, continues 
transition of the remaining legacy IT networks to NMCI enterprise network serv- 
ices. This past year, with the help of the authorizing language you provided, the 
NMCI program finalized a full partnership agreement with the Defense Information 
Systems Agency (DISA) for operations and provisioning. 

• Mobile User Objective System (MUOS). The new MUOS Satellite Communica- 
tions (SATCOM) program will increase DOD narrowband ultra-high frequency 
(UHF) SATCOM capacity by roughly 1,300 percent over current capabilities. MUOS 
is a $6.4 billion joint interest program, and it supports a particularly important 
“Comms-on-the-Move” capability for handheld terminals, aircraft, missiles, and 
UAVs in urban and heavily wooded terrain. We plan to reach the initial operational 
capability (IOC) milestone in 2009, with full operational capability in 2013. 

• Joint Aerial Common Sensor (JACS). We have partnered with the Army in the 
JACS development program in our pursuit of a replacement for the aging EP-3 air- 
borne information warfare and tactical signals intelligence (SIGINT) aircraft. JACS 
will provide multi-intelligence strike targeting data and Signals Intelligence capa- 
bilities, and will include a Synthetic Aperture Radar, Ground Moving Target Indica- 
tor, electro-optical and infrared sights, and measurements and signature capabili- 
ties. These will be coupled with automatic/manual data fusion. Our fiscal year 2006 
request includes $25 million for this program. 

• Joint Tactical Radio System (JTRS). JTRS will be the wireless “last tactical 
mile” component of the Global Information Grid (GIG) and will transform Navy’s 
tactical communications systems by incorporating Internet Protocol (IP) communica- 
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tions over multi-spectral radio frequency (RF) media. JTRS is a software program- 
mable, multi-band, multi-mode family of net-workable radios, capable of simulta- 
neous voice, data, video communications and mobile ad hoc networking. Our fiscal 
year 2005 request includes $56 million for JTRS. 

• Deployable Joint Command Control System (DJC2). DJC2 is the priority com- 
mand and control (C2) transformation initiative. DJC2 will provide a standing, fully 
deployable, scaleahle, and standardized C2 capability to the regional combatant 
commanders (RCC) and Joint Force Commanders. DJC2 responds to the need for 
joint, deployable C2 capability, with first RCC delivery to Pacific Command 
(PACOM) in fiscal year 2005. r)JC2 is an enabler for the Standing Joint Force 
Headquarters concept being developed by Joint Forces Command (JFCOM). The 
Navy is lead component for the acquisition program, and we ask your support for 
the $81 million we’ve requested in fiscal year 2005. 

D. Improving Effectiveness 

As I have testified, your Navy today is the most capable and most ready Navy 
in our history, thanks in large part to the support of Congress and of the American 
people. But, I believe that we can do better — that, in fact, we must do better — as 
stewards of the public trust in determining not just how much we should spend on 
programs, but how those defense dollars are spent. This is especially true today be- 
cause of the strategic challenges posed by the ongoing global war on terrorism, be- 
cause of our need to recapitalize aging. Cold War-era infrastructure and capability, 
and because of the burgeoning technological and operational changes that will dra- 
matically alter the way we fight. Revolutionizing the way in which our defense dol- 
lars are spent presents opportunities to increase our effectiveness, both now and in 
the future. 

Sea Enterprise is focusing headquarters leadership on outputs and execution, and 
is creating ideas that will improve our productivity and reduce our overhead costs. 
Its key objectives are to: 

• Leverage technology to improve performance and minimize manpower 

costs; 

• Promote competition and reward innovation and efficiency; 

• Challenge institutional encumbrances that impede creativity and bold- 
ness in innovation; 

• Aggressively divest non-core, underperforming or unnecessary products, 

services and production capacity; 

• Merge redundant efforts; 

• Minimize acquisition and life-cycle costs; 

• Maximize in-service capital equipment utilization; and 

• Challenge every assumption, cost, and requirement. 

Department of the Navy senior leadership is actively engaged in tracking the exe- 
cution of ongoing Sea Enterprise initiatives totaling approximately $40 billion, and 
identifying $12.4 billion in cost savings and requirements mitigation across the 
FYDP. We are committed to efficiency and productivity improvements that will gen- 
erate the savings necessary to augment our investment stream and implement our 
Sea Power 21 vision — delivering the right force, with the right readiness, at the 
right cost. Specific highlights of these fiscal transformation initiatives include: 

• Right Readiness. Along with the FRP, we have also initiated processes ashore 
that will generate a more effective force. As just one example, we have established 
a single shore installation management organization. Commander, Navy Installa- 
tions (CNI), to globally manage all shore installations, promote “best practices” de- 
velopment, and provide economies of scale, increased efficiency, standardization of 
polices, and improved budgeting and funding execution. This initiative is anticipated 
to save approximately $1.2 billion across the FYDP. 

• Right Cost. We have taken a hard look at our “level of effort” programs to maxi- 
mize return on taxpayer investment. This year’s effort generated $2 billion in future 
savings in programs not supported by specific performance metrics in force struc- 
ture, readiness or cost benefit. In addition, we focused on streamlining our organiza- 
tions and processes as a means to harvest efficiencies and control costs. Innovative 
programs like Shipmain and the Naval Aviation Readiness Integrated Improvement 
Program are aiding in developing and sharing best practices, streamlining mainte- 
nance planning and improving performance goals in shipyards, aviation depots, and 
intermediate maintenance activities. We also reorganized the Navy Supply Systems 
Command, including the establishment of the Naval Operational Logistics Support 
Center to consolidate transportation, ammunition and petroleum management. We 
will continue to look for additional opportunities in this area while leveraging the 
gains already made. 
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• Right Force. We believe transformation to our future force must include improv- 
ing our bu 3 dng power. To improve upon our force structure, we are divesting non- 
core, redundant, underperforming, and outdated products and services. We are 
using multi-year procurement contracts and focusing where possible on economic 
order quantity purchase practices to optimize our investments. An excellent example 
lies in the F/A-18E/F multi-year procurement contract that anticipates procurement 
of 210 aircraft while saving us in excess of $1.1 billion across the FYDP. We also 
recognize the need to transform our single greatest asymmetric advantage, our peo- 
ple. The upcoming year will focus on ensuring we not only have the right number, 
but the right mix of military, civilian, and contractor personnel to accomplish the 
mission at the lowest possible cost. You have given us a tremendous tool to enhance 
our flexibility in this area, the NSPS, and we plan to take full advantage of it. 

Building on prior efforts, I am dedicating a significant amount of personal time 
to conducting execution reviews with leadership at the major commands across the 
Navy because, as I see it, leadership engagement in execution is an essential step 
to achieving our Sea Enterprise objectives. These reviews have provided me the op- 
portunity to focus on the intricate details of the organizations while ensuring com- 
manders are aligned with the vision and direction in which we are steaming. We 
focus on ways to swiftly move from strategy to implementation, as well as innova- 
tive ways to reduce costs and return resources to the enterprise for reinvestment. 

In 2005, the Navy will continue to pursue product and process efficiencies and the 
opportunities to be more effective while improving our warfighting capability. Har- 
vesting the savings for recapitalization is a vital part of that effort, and we will con- 
tinue to balance the benefits of new productivity initiatives against operational 
risks. Our intent is to foster a culture of continuous process improvement, reduce 
overhead, and deliver the right force structure both now and in the future. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

For us, winning the global war on terrorism remains our number one objective — 
and victory is the only acceptable outcome. To achieve this, we are accelerating the 
advantages we bring to the Nation. 

The FRP will improve upon the operational availability of fleet units, providing 
forward deployed forces for enhanced regional deterrence and contingency response, 
while at the same time, retaining the ability to rapidly surge in times of crisis. 

We are investing in enhanced warfighting capability for the joint force, using the 
extended reach of naval weapons and sensors to reach farther and more precisely 
with striking power, and deliver broader defensive protection for joint forces ashore 
and fully leverage our command of the sea. 

We are creating a personnel environment that attracts, retains, and relies upon 
creative, effective, and competitive people. We are investing in the tools, the infor- 
mation technology, and the training that delivers more meaningful job content to 
them because it is they who offer us our greatest advantage. 

The support of Congress is vital to our readiness today and to building the Navy 
of tomorrow — I thank you for your dedicated efforts and support. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Admiral. I felt it im- 
portant to pose that question at this particular time because we are 
very proud in this Nation of civilian control of the military. Never- 
theless, those in the ranks look up and they see you as Chief of 
Naval Operations (CNO) and they repose in you and the other 
chiefs a very special trust and confidence. That statement that you 
just made will resonate throughout the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Thank you. 

General Hagee. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. MICHAEL W. HAGEE, USMC, 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

General Hagee. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, dis- 
tinguished members of the committee: It is my privilege to report 
to you that your marines, active and Reserve, are well trained, well 
equipped, highly motivated, and they are ready. As Senator 
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Lieberman so beautifully articulated, their families are behind 
them. 

Your support, and that of the American people, is critical and 
deeply appreciated. Your sustained commitment to improving our 
Nation’s Armed Forces to meet the challenges of today as well as 
those of the future is vital to our Nation’s security. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to your question, I was in sort of a 
unique position over the last couple of years, two positions actually. 
Before becoming Commandant of the Marine Corps, I was the Com- 
manding General of the First Marine Expeditionary Force (MEF). 
That, of course, was the force that fought up on the right flank in 
Iraq. In that role I was very involved in the planning of that par- 
ticular operation. I can tell you, sir, that based on the intelligence 
that I had received from throughout the Intelligence Community 
and the analysis of our own internal intelligence individuals, I was 
absolutely convinced that Saddam Hussein had chemical weapons, 
if not biological weapons, and that he would use them when we 
crossed the line of departure. 

We prepared those marines for that contingency. We went to 
great lengths to secure the Saratoga suits. We went to great 
lengths to ensure they all had protective masks and the appro- 
priate number of filters. We had both chemical and biological detec- 
tion devices, devices that we did not normally have in the Marine 
Corps, brought in for that contingency. 

I took over as Commandant of the Marine Corps on January 13 
of last year. The intelligence that I saw once I came back here to 
Washington convinced me that I was correct in my analysis. When 
we crossed the line of departure last March, I was still convinced 
that he was going to use chemical weapons on our marines and our 
soldiers. In that particular stance, I am happy that I was wrong 
on that. 

But looking back on the intelligence that we had at that particu- 
lar time, there is nothing different that I would do, even having 
perfect vision looking back. 

Sir, the Marine Corps’ first priority is and will continue to be 
warfighting readiness and excellence in support of our Nation. In 
the near term, the Marine Corps is focused on readiness to provide 
expeditionary forces that meet our Nation’s demanding needs. For 
the long term, the Marine Corps and the Navy are committed to 
developing a sea basing capability that will provide a critical joint 
competency for assuring access and projecting power from the sea 
worldwide. 

During this past year, your marines, both active and Reserve, 
were engaged in operations in support of the global war on terror- 
ism from Afghanistan to the Horn of Africa to Liberia. Highlighting 
the value of our expeditionary capability, in OIF we deployed a 
combat-ready sustainable force of almost 70,000 marines and sail- 
ors in less than 60 days. 

We are now preparing to deploy forces to relieve Army units in 
western Iraq in support of OIF 2. Beginning this month, we will 
deploy approximately 25,000 marines into Iraq. In our preparations 
we are working closely with Army forces in and outside concerning 
equipment, tactics, techniques, and procedures. We are also draw- 
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ing on analysis of our experiences last year in southern Iraq, the 
tactics of the British, and our own extensive small wars experience. 

Before we deploy, we are conducting rigorous urban operations 
training and language and cultural education. We are paying par- 
ticular attention to individual and vehicle protective equipment en- 
hancements and procedures. We are also continuing to improve our 
warfighting capabilities by leveraging advancements in technology, 
developing innovative organizations, and improving our joint train- 
ing. Currently the First Expeditionary Strike Group, which com- 
bines the capabilities of essentially a surface action group, sub- 
marine and maritime patrol aircraft, with those of an amphibious 
ready group and a Marine expeditionary unit, special operations 
capable, is returning from its deployment to the U.S. Central Com- 
mand (CENTCOM) area of responsibility (AOR). 

We are combining our analysis of OEF and OIF with the lessons 
from this initial deployment in order to enhance our adaptability, 
flexibility, and lethality. In addition, naval tactical air (TACAIR) 
integration continues to be implemented and we are aggressively 
improving our interoperability with special operations forces. 

Our top ground and aviation programs are adequately funded. 
The introduction of new systems such as the MV-22 Osprey, the 
Expeditionary Fighting Vehicle, the JSF, the Lightweight 155 How- 
itzer, the Four-Bladed Cobra and Huey Upgrade Helicopters, and 
the High Mobility Artillery Rocket System into our force structure 
will significantly increase our speed, flexibility, and our overall ex- 
peditionary and amphibious warfighting capabilities. 

In planning for the future uncertainties, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the CNO, and I are committed to developing a sea basing ca- 
pability that will provide a critical joint competency for assuring 
access and projecting power that will greatly improve the Nation’s 
security. Sea basing in the future will assure joint access by cap- 
italizing on the dilemma created by the operational maneuver of 
forces from the sea. The replacement ships for the amphibious as- 
sault ships (LHA) class are an essential part of our concept of joint 
sea basing. 

Mr. Chairman, lastly I would like to emphasize the magnificent 
performance of your individual marines, the most agile and lethal 
weapon system we possess. 

On behalf of all marines, I thank this committee for your stead- 
fast support and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Hagee follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Michael W. Hagee, USMC 

Chairman Warner, Senator Levin, distinguished members of the committee; it is 
my honor to report to you on the state of readiness of your United States Marine 
Corps. Your marines are firmly committed to warfighting excellence, and the sup- 
port of Congress and the American people has been indispensable to our success in 
the global war on terrorism. Your sustained commitment to improving our Nation’s 
Armed Forces to meet the challenges of today as well as those of the future is vital 
to the security of our Nation. On behalf of all marines and their families, I thank 
this committee for your continued support. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

In the near-term, the Marine Corps’ top priorities are to maintain our high state 
of readiness and to provide capable forces that meet the demanding needs of the 
unified combatant commanders in order to prosecute the global war on terrorism in 
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support of the Nation. For the long-term, the Marine Corps and Navy are committed 
to developing a sea basing capability that will provide a critical joint competency 
for assuring access and projecting power that will greatly improve the security of 
the United States. The marked increase in our warfighting capability will be appar- 
ent as we introduce new systems such as the MV-22 Osprey, the Expeditionary 
Fighting Vehicle (EFV), the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), and the Lightweight 155mm 
Howitzer into our force structure, using them to enhance the already potent combat 
power of our Marine Air-Ground Task Forces (MAGTFs) as integral elements of our 
Nation’s joint force. 

The Navy-Marine Corps team continues to play a critical role in the global war 
on terrorism and in the establishment of stability and security throughout the 
world. During this past year, the Marine Corps, both active and Reserve, was en- 
gaged in operations from Afghanistan to the Arabian Gulf, the Horn of Africa, Libe- 
ria, the Georgian Republic, Colombia, Guantanamo Bay, and the Philippines. Most 
prominent in highlighting the value and power of the Nation’s naval expeditionary 
capability was the Marine Corps’ participation in Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). 
Success in this operation underscored the unique contributions of our multi-dimen- 
sional naval dominance, our expeditionary nature, our flexibility to deal with com- 
plex situations and challenges, and the adaptability of our forces and individuals in 
order to defeat the challenges posed by adaptive, asymmetric enemies, and long- 
term threats. 

Early last year, the I Marine Expeditionary Force (MEF) deployed a combat ready 
force of almost 70,000 marines and sailors in less than 60 days using the full array 
of our complementary power projection capabilities. Forward deployed Marine Expe- 
ditionary Units (MEUs) (Special Operations Capable) again demonstrated their 
proven value for immediate response. Eleven strategically located Maritime 
Prepositioned Force ships were unloaded in 16 days to provide the equipment and 
sustainment for two Marine Expeditionary Brigades. A 7 ship amphibious force from 
each coast embarked a total of 11,500 marines, sailors, and their equipment and 
within 30 days these 14 ships began to arrive and offload in Kuwait. Strategic sea 
and air lift was also vital to our success in this effort. Exploiting the operational 
speed, reach, and inherent flexibility of seapower, the Navy-Marine Corps team 
achieved a rapid buildup of sustained warfighting power that was combat ready to 
support U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) on March 1, 2003. 

Closely integrated with our joint and coalition partners, as well as Special Oper- 
ations Forces (SOF), the I MEF provided the combatant commander with a potent 
combined arms force comprising a balance of ground, aviation, and combat service 
support elements all coordinated by a dynamic command element. This teamwork — 
the product of demanding and realistic Service and joint training — presented a 
multi-dimensional dilemma for the Iraqi regime’s forces and loyalists. It also greatly 
increased the range of options available to our leadership as they addressed each 
unique and complex situation. The integration of the 1st United Kingdom Division 
within the I MEF provides outstanding lessons for achieving merged coalition capa- 
bilities and consistent goals in the future. 

The combat power of I MEF generated an operational tempo that our enemy could 
not match. With short notice that operations would commence early, the marines 
and their joint and coalition partners rapidly secured key strategic objectives. The 
I MEF then engaged in 26 days of sustained combat operations. Using the tenets 
of maneuver warfare, they executed four major river crossings, fought 10 major en- 
gagements, and destroyed 8 Iraqi divisions before stopping in Tikrit — almost 500 
miles inland. In support of Joint Special Operations Forces Northern Iraq, the 26th 
MEU inserted a MAGTF from the Eastern Mediterranean into Northern Iraq — al- 
most 1,200 miles distance. The sustained resources of the Marine Force, which were 
derived primarily from our seaborne logistics, provided us unrivaled advantages. 
While our logistics were stretched by the operational commanders, our combat serv- 
ice support units demonstrated flexibility and resourcefulness. 

Highlighting the expeditionary mindset of marines, our combined arms force suc- 
cessfully operated in desert, urban, swamp, and rural environments while effectively 
conducting combat, peacekeeping, and humanitarian operations — at times simulta- 
neously. Marines also demonstrated the ability to re-task and reorganize to conduct 
unanticipated missions like the taking of the city of Tikrit. Following major combat 
operations, I MEF assumed responsibility for security and stability in five Central 
Iraq provinces until they were relieved of the last province by coalition forces this 
past September. Flexibility and adaptability are key characteristics of an expedition- 
ary force, and they are critical advantages that we must seek to optimize for the 
future, particularly in this era of global uncertainty. 

Recent operations also emphasize the increased importance of access to key re- 
gions for projecting our Nation’s power. With global interests, the United States 
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must retain the capability to secure access as needed. Power projection from the sea 
greatly increases the range of options available to avert or resolve conflicts. A credi- 
ble naval forcible-entry capability is critical to ensure that we are never barred from 
a vital national objective or limited to suboptimal alternatives. 

Since the end of major combat operations, the Marine Corps has been setting the 
force in order to enhance warfighting readiness for future contingencies. We are re- 
loading combat equipment and materiel on the ships of the Maritime Prepositioned 
Squadrons while also ensuring that the requirements for OIF 2 are fulfilled. We are 
using provided funding to repair, refurbish, and where necessary, replace equip- 
ment. During this period, marines have continued to forward deploy. Marine Corps 
units are supporting Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF) in Afghanistan, operations 
in the Horn of Africa, exercises critical to supporting the Combatant Commanders’ 
Theater Security Cooperation Plans, and counterdrug operations in support of joint 
and joint-interagency task forces. In addition, we have conducted a major program 
to identify and analyze lessons learned from the Iraqi campaign. We have also 
begun to assimilate these lessons and determine where and bow our force should 
be rebalanced. 

As tbe last few years have demonstrated, the Marine Corps Reserve is a full part- 
ner in our total force. Reserve units participated in all aspects of the war in Iraq, 
providing air, ground, and combat service support as well as a large number of indi- 
vidual augmentees to marine and joint staffs. Mobilized Marine Reserve infantry 
battalions have also served as ready reaction forces, “on call” to support the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency’s (FEMA) role in homeland security. 

II. BUILDING ON SUCCESS FOR IMMEDIATE OPERATIONS 

We continue to execute global operations and exercises with our joint and coali- 
tion partners. The Marine Corps is preparing to deploy forces to relieve the 3d Ar- 
mored Cavalry Regiment and the 82d Airborne Division in Western Iraq in support 
of OIF 2. These forces will be deployed in two rotations of 7 months each. This rota- 
tion policy will result in the least disruption for the long-term health of the Marine 
Corps, precluding stop-loss/stop-move and unnecessary interruptions in recruit 
training, career progression and development, professional military education, and 
other deployment requirements. The first rotation, from March until September 
2004, will include 25,000 marines and their equipment and includes almost 3,000 
Reserve component marines. A second rotation — of like size and composition — will 
overlap the first and ensure a smooth and stable transition. 

In preparation for OIF 2, I MEF has analyzed lessons learned from their experi- 
ences in conducting security and stability operations from March to September 
2003, and recent Army lessons learned. As they did last year, I MEF is working 
closely with the Army Forces in Iraq; they have conducted a number of liaison visits 
with the Army units they will relieve. They have drawn from procedures used by 
the Los Angeles Police Department for neighborhood patrolling in gang dominated 
areas, the tactics of the British in Iraq — which reflect years of experience in low in- 
tensity conflicts and peacekeeping operations, as well as the Marine Corps’ own ex- 
tensive “Small Wars” experience. We have assimilated these lessons through a com- 
prehensive training package that includes tactics, techniques, procedures for stabil- 
ity and counter-insurgency operations. We have conducted rigorous urban operations 
training and exercises. Over 400 marines are receiving Arabic language immersion 
training, and all deploying marines and sailors are receiving extensive cultural edu- 
cation. Our supporting establishment is focused on the equipment, logistics, and 
training requirements of this force — paying particular attention to individual protec- 
tive equipment, enhanced vehicle and aircraft hardening, and aviation survival 
equipment and procedures. This training and support are critically important as we 
send marines back to war in a volatile, dangerous, and changing situation. 

During this next year MEUs will still deploy as part of Naval Expeditionary 
Strike Groups in support of combatant commander requirements. Units will con- 
tinue to rotate to Okinawa and Iwakuni Japan, and some of those forces will further 
deploy in support of OIF 2. While the operational tempo (OPTEMPO) remains high, 
recruiting and retention continue to exceed our goals. We are monitoring the health 
of our Service, and we are focused on ensuring that the Marine Corps remains ready 
for all current and future responsibilities. 

III. TAKING CARE OF OUR OWN 

Events of the past year continue to highlight the value of the individual marine 
over all other weapon “systems.” While we always strive to provide our marines 
with the best equipment and weapons, we never forget that people and leadership 
are the foundations of the Marine Corps’ readiness and warfigbting capabilities. OIF 
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demonstrated that the Marine Corps’ recruiting, training, and education of the force 
are extremely successful in maintaining the high standards of military readiness 
our Nation requires. The Marine Corps remains committed to taking care of our ma- 
rines, their families, and our civilian marines. 

Marines 

End Strength 

The Marine Corps is assimilating the congressionally authorized increase in Ma- 
rine Corps end strength to 175,000. The increase of 2,400 marines previously au- 
thorized by Congress addressed an urgent need to train and maintain enough ma- 
rines for the long-term requirements associated with the global war on terrorism. 
It has been particularly important in enabling us to provide the Nation with a ro- 
bust, scalable force option specifically dedicated to antiterrorism — the 4th Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade (Antiterrorism). 

The Marine Corps is expeditionary by nature and therefore accustomed to deploy- 
ing in support of contingency and forward presence missions. We are structured in 
such a way as to satisfy our enduring requirements and meet operational contin- 
gencies as long as the contingencies are temporary in nature. While the force is 
stretched, we are meeting our current challenging operational commitments. Our 
high operational and personnel tempos have not negatively impacted accessions or 
retention efforts; however, we continue to monitor both very closely. 

Recruiting 

Sustaining our ranks with the highest quality young men and women is the mis- 
sion of the Marine Corps Recruiting Command. Recruiting Command has consist- 
ently accomplished this mission for more than 8 years for enlisted recruiting and 
13 years for officer recruiting. This past year the Marine Corps recruited over 100 
percent of its goal with over 97 percent Tier I High School graduates. In order to 
continue attracting America’s finest youth. Recruiting Command provides its re- 
cruiters the best tools available to accomplish their mission. 

The Marine Corps Reserve achieved its fiscal year 2003 recruiting goals with the 
accession of 6,174 non-prior service marines and 2,663 prior service marines. With 
regard to our Reserve component, officer recruiting and retention to fill out the re- 
quirements of our Selected Marine Corps Reserve (SMCR) units remains our most 
challenging concern. This is primarily due to the fact that we recruit Reserve offi- 
cers almost exclusively from the ranks of those who have first served a tour as an 
active duty marine officer and currently the Corps is experiencing a low attrition 
rate for company grade officers in our Active Force. We are attempting to alleviate 
this challenge. Two successful methods include increasing awareness of the benefits 
of service in the Reserves to the company grade officers who are leaving the active 
ranks and Reserve officer programs for qualified enlisted marines. 

Retention 

Retaining the best and the brightest marines is a constant goal; history has prov- 
en that superb leadership in the staff noncommissioned officer ranks is a major con- 
tributor to the Corps’ combat effectiveness. The ranks of this elite group of leaders 
can only be filled by retaining our best enlisted marines. The Marine Corps has two 
retention measures and both clearly indicate healthy service continuation rates. Our 
First Term Alignment Plan (first tour) has consistently achieved its reenlistment re- 
quirements over the past 9 years. With just over one-third of the current fiscal year 
completed, we have achieved 76 percent of our first-term retention goal. Further- 
more, our Subsequent Term Alignment Plan (second tour and beyond) reveals that 
we have already retained 47 percent of our goal for this fiscal year. 

Current officer retention is at a 19-year high, continuing a 4-year trend of increas- 
ing retention. Despite the increased retention overall, certain military occupational 
specialties perennially suffer high attrition. We are attempting to overcome this 
challenge by offering continuation pay for those marines with military occupational 
specialties that include special qualifications and skills. Military compensation that 
is competitive with the private sector provides the flexibility required to meet the 
challenge of maintaining stability in manpower planning. 

Marine Corps Reserve 

In 2003, the Marine Corps Reserve rapidly mobilized combat ready marines to 
augment and reinforce the active component. Marine Corps Reserve activations in 
support of OIF began in January 2003, and peaked at 21,316 Reserve marines on 
active duty in May 2003. This represented 52 percent of the SMCR. Of the approxi- 
mately 6,000 reservists currently on active duty, over 1,300 individual mobilization 
augmentees, individual ready reserves, and retirees fill critical joint and internal 
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billets. As of January 2004, the Marine Corps Reserve began activating approxi- 
mately 7,000 SMCR marines in support of OIF 2. Judicious employment of Reserve 
marines remains a top priority of the Marine Corps to ensure the Marine Corps Re- 
serve maintains the capability to augment and reinforce the active component. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve units and individuals are combat ready and have rapidly inte- 
grated into Active Forces commands demonstrating the effectiveness of the Total 
Force Marine Corps. 

A strong inspector-instructor system and a demanding Mobilization and Oper- 
ational Readiness Deployment Test program ensured Marine Corps Reserve units 
achieved a high level of premobilization readiness. Marine Reserve Units continu- 
ously train to a C1/C2 readiness standard, eliminating the need for post-mobiliza- 
tion certification. Ninety-eight percent of SMCR marines called up for duty reported 
for mobilization and less than 1 percent requested a deferment, delay, or exemption. 
The Marine Corps Reserve executed a rapid and efficient mobilization with units 
averaging 6 days from notification to being deployment-ready, and 32 days after re- 
ceiving a deployment order they arrived in theater. Many activated Marine Reserve 
units were ready to deploy faster than strategic lift could be provided. 

Building on the important lessons of the last year, the Marine Corps is pursuing 
several transformational initiatives to enhance the Reserves’ capabilities as a ready 
and able partner with our active component. These pending initiatives include: in- 
creasing the number of Military Police (MP) units in the Reserve component; estab- 
lishing a Reserve Intelligence Support Battalion to include placing Reserve Marine 
Intelligence Detachments at the Joint Reserve Intelligence Centers; returning some 
of our civil affairs structure to the active component to provide enhanced planning 
capabilities to the operational and Service headquarters; and, introducing an im- 
proved Individual Augmentee Management Program to meet the growing joint and 
internal requirements. 

When called, the Marine Corps Reserve is ready to augment and reinforce. Our 
Reserve marines are a vital and critical element of our total force. The training, 
leadership, and quality of life of our Reserve component remain significant Marine 
Corps priorities. 

Marine For Life 

The commitment to take care of our own includes a marine’s transition from ac- 
tive service back to civilian life. The Marine For Life Program’s mission is to provide 
sponsorship for our more than 27,000 marines who honorably leave active service 
each year. The program was created to nurture and sustain the positive, mutually 
beneficial relationships inherent in our ethos, “Once a Marine, Always a Marine.” 
In cities across the United States, Reserve marines help transitioning marines and 
their families get settled in their new communities. Sponsorship includes assistance 
with employment, education, housing, childcare, veterans’ benefits, and other sup- 
port services needed to make a smooth transition. To provide this support. Marine 
For Life taps into the network of former marines and marine-friendly businesses, 
organizations, and individuals willing to lend a hand to a marine who has served 
honorably. 

Initiated in fiscal year 2002, the program will reach full operational capability in 
fiscal year 2004. In addition to 110 Reserve marines serving as “Hometown Links,” 
an enhanced web-based electronic network, easily accessed by marines worldwide, 
will support the program. The end state of the Marine For Life Program is a nation- 
wide marine and marine-friendly network available to all marines honorably leaving 
active service, that will improve their transition to civilian life. 

Civilian Marines 

Civilian Workforce Campaign Plan 

Recognizing that our civilian marines are integral to the success of military oper- 
ations, General James L. Jones, the 32nd Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
charged our senior Marine Corps officials with the development and implementation 
of a strategic 5-year plan for the recruitment, development, and retention of our ci- 
vilian marines. The Civilian Workforce Campaign Plan (CWCP) consists of six stra- 
tegic goals: (1) nurture, build, and grow civilian marines; (2) provide flexible career 
opportunities; (3) create leaders at all levels; (4) improve the performance evaluation 
system; (5) strengthen workforce management expertise; and (6) establish an inte- 
grated total force management approach. As commandant, I have provided the fol- 
lowing additional implementing guidance. 

Our vision is to make the Marine Corps the employer of choice for a select group 
of civilians imbued with the Marine Corps values of honor, courage, and commit- 
ment. Through implementation of the CWCP, we will not only define what the Ma- 
rine Corps will offer its civilian marines, but what the Corps expects from them. 
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We will attract, nurture, build, and grow civilian marines by providing innovative 
recruitment, development, retention, reward, and acculturation programs through- 
out the work-life cycle. 

National Security Personnel System 

We want to take this occasion to thank again the committee and Congress for en- 
acting the National Security Personnel System (NSPS) in the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004. The act authorized a more flexible civilian per- 
sonnel management system for the Department of Defense (DOD) that allowed DOD 
to be a more competitive and progressive employer at a time when our national se- 
curity demands a highly responsive system of civilian personnel management. The 
legislation ensures that merit system principles govern any changes in personnel 
management, whistleblowers are protected, discrimination remains illegal, and vet- 
erans’ preference is protected. The Department will collaborate with employee rep- 
resentatives, invest time to try and work out our differences, and notify Congress 
of any differences before implementation. In January, DOD officials met with union 
representatives to begin the development of a new system of labor-management re- 
lations. Later this year, following an intensive training program for supervisors, 
managers, human resources specialists, employees, as well as commanders and sen- 
ior management, the DOD plans to begin implementing NSPS. The Marine Corps, 
along with the entire Department of the Navy, expects to be in the first wave of 
implementation. 

Military-Civilian Conversions 

The Marine Corps will continue to actively pursue a review of all functional areas 
within the Marine Corps in an effort to return more marines to the operating forces. 
Through fiscal year 2003, we have returned over 2,000 manned structure spaces to 
the operating forces, and we will return approximately 650 more marines in fiscal 
year 2004. The fiscal year 2005 President’s budget converts roughly an additional 
1,400 more billets from marines to civilian marines, which will provide us more op- 
tions to increase manning in the operating forces. 

Education 

Amid today’s uncertain, volatile security environment, our most effective weapon 
remains the individual marine who out-learns, out-thinks, and out-fights any adver- 
sary. Such warfighting competence is secured only through intellectual development. 
Recent events demonstrated how quality education instills confidence in marines. 
Our educational standards and programs produce innovative leaders who take ini- 
tiative and excel during challenging situations involving uncertainty and risk. These 
high educational standards are inculcated by the Marine Corps University and are 
designed to target every rank in both our Active and Reserve Forces. Each year the 
Marine Corps University student population includes members of the other Services, 
various government agencies as well as dozens of international military officers 
from over 30 different countries. 

The Marine Corps endeavors to provide its marines with ‘lifelong learning’ oppor- 
tunities through a variety of educational programs, college courses, and library serv- 
ices on our bases and stations. Furthermore, distance learning programs through 
the Marine Corps University make continuing education available to marines re- 
gardless of their location. In addition, the Marine Corps will continue to fully fund 
the Tuition Assistance Program in accordance with DOD guideline — funding for 100 
percent of tuition cost up to $250 per semester hour with a maximum of $4,500 per 
year. In fiscal year 2003, there were 25,662 marines enrolled in almost 80,000 
courses with the help of the Tuition Assistance Program. 

Joint Initiatives 

The Marine Corps synchronizes its educational objectives with those of the other 
armed services in order to provide regional combatant commanders with the most 
capable joint force. We support the proposal for a Joint Advanced Warfighting 
School (JAWS) and for broadening Joint Professional Military Education (JPME) op- 
portunities for the Total Force. By working closely with Joint Forces Staff College 
and our sister services, JAWS has the potential to empower future combatant com- 
manders with talented officers who are experienced in campaign planning. Intent 
on broadening our joint experience base, the Marine Corps is pursuing an accredited 
advanced joint curriculum (JPME Phase II) at the Marine Corps War College and 
will continue to work to provide JPME opportunities for both active and Reserve 
components. 
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Senior Leader Development Program 

The Senior Leader Development Program was developed last year to address Gen- 
eral Officer and Senior Executive Service career development and to link education 
opportunities to career progression. A study was commissioned to identify the com- 
petencies required in each of our general officer billets in an effort to link core and 
complimentary curriculum with the assignment process. Within the core curriculum, 
senior leaders will attend the Joint Warfare series of courses as prerequisites by 
rank and billet while they study innovation, business transformation, and resource 
management through complementary courses. 

Quality of Life ! Quality of Service 

The Marine Corps works to improve the quality of life for marines and their fami- 
lies in order to continue the success of the all volunteer force. We provide excellent 
quality of life programs and services, while also helping new marines to better un- 
derstand what to expect in the military lifestyle. We continuously assess, through 
a variety of means, the attitudes and concerns of marines and their families regard- 
ing their quality of life expectations. With 67 percent of our marines deployed away 
from their home installations at the height of OIF, we carefully captured lessons 
learned to ensure quality of life programs meet the needs of deployed marines and 
families who remain at home. Community and family assistance centers were estab- 
lished at Camp Lejeune, Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps Air Station Miramar, and 
Marine Corps Base Twentynine Palms to provide marine family members and loved 
ones access to relevant information and referral services. 

To further help marines and their families before, during, and after deployments, 
the Marine Corps implemented Marine Corps Community Services (MCCS) One 
Source, a Marine Corps-conducted, DOD funded pilot program providing around-the- 
clock information and referral services. MCCS One Source is especially useful to our 
activated Marine Reserves and their families as they negotiate the requirements 
and procedures associated with utilization of military programs such as TRICARE 
and other benefit services. In recognition of the importance of the transition home 
after deployments for both marines and their families, the Marine Corps developed 
a standardized return and reunion program consisting of a mandatory warrior tran- 
sition brief for returning marines, a return and reunion guidebook for marines and 
family members, a caregiver brief, and briefs designed for spouses. 

We greatly appreciate the supplemental appropriations bills during 2003, that 
contained additional help for deployed marines and their families. In 2004, quality 
of life efforts will continue to focus on issues related to supporting deployed forces 
and their families. 

Safety 

Safety programs are vital to force protection and operational readiness. Marine 
leaders understand the importance of leadership, persistence, and accountability in 
the effort to reduce mishaps and accidents. The fiscal year 2003 off-duty and oper- 
ational mishap rates were driven upward by the mishaps that occurred during and 
post OIF, while the aviation mishap rate decreased. To meet the Secretary of De- 
fense’s challenge to all Services to reduce mishaps by 50 percent in 2 years, the Ma- 
rine Corps is focusing on initiatives that deal particularly with the development of 
strategies and specific interventions to reduce all mishaps. Our leadership at every 
level understand the challenge, and we are actively involved in the effort to safe- 
guard our most precious assets — marines and sailors. 

rv. BUILDING ON SUCCESS FOR THE FUTURE 

The Marine Corps, in partnership with our Navy brethren, provides our Nation 
with unrivaled maritime power to help secure peace and promote our national inter- 
ests. The President’s fiscal year 2005 budget, together with your support, will pro- 
vide a strong foundation for our continued success. The fiscal year 2005 budget — 
predicated on a peacetime OPTEMPO — sustains a high level of readiness and en- 
sures our ability to rapidly respond to emerging situations. It also allows us to as- 
similate new technologies and explore new concepts that will help realize the full 
potential of our people and their equipment. We will continue to seek improved 
means to increase the efficiency of our investments and increase the combat effec- 
tiveness of our forces. 

Technology and Experimentation 

The Marine Corps has a long history of innovation and adaptation. Experimen- 
tation is our principle means to explore new ideas and technologies in order to de- 
velop new capabilities to overcome emerging challenges. The Marine Corps Combat 
Development Command has realigned its experimentation program around the Sea 
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Viking campaign. This campaign will explore both concept and prototype technology 
development pathways leading to the sea-based expeditionary capabilities envi- 
sioned for the future, to include forcible entry from the sea. The Sea Viking cam- 
paign is complementary to the joint concept development and experimentation cam- 
paign of Joint Forces Command (JFCOM) and the Navy’s Sea Trial experimentation 
process. As an integral part of this effort, the Marine Corps is refining the expedi- 
tionary combat capabilities best suited to participate in future Expeditionary Strike 
Group (ESG) and Expeditionary Strike Force operations. It is also exploring the po- 
tential for an expanded Seabasing capability in support of future joint operations. 

The Marine Corps Warfighting Laboratory has experimented with several new 
pieces of equipment to enhance individual and small unit effectiveness. Based on 
successful experimentation, limited numbers of the M16A4 Modular Weapons Sys- 
tem, Rifle Combat Optic, and the Integrated Intra Squad Radio were fielded for use 
during OIF. The Marine Corps continues to seek enhanced capabilities for the fu- 
ture as we continue to improve and transform the force. In addition, we have pro- 
cured sufficient quantities of the Outer Tactical Vest and its Small Arms Protective 
Insert plates to ensure all marines participating in OIF 2 are equipped with en- 
hanced ballistic protection. 

New Concepts and Organizations 

The Expeditionary Force Development System implemented this past year is a 
methodological process that is designed to facilitate the development and realization 
of military operational concepts. It is a streamlined and integrated system that cov- 
ers all phases of concept development to the acquisition of necessary equipment and 
weapons systems. The Expeditionary Force Development System proved to be of 
great value to our forces engaged in combat operations and is proving to be a helpful 
means of ensuring that the Marine Corps quickly profits from recent operational ex- 
periences. The system is compatible with and supports naval and joint trans- 
formation efforts as it integrates transformational, modernization, and legacy capa- 
bilities and processes. Several emerging concepts and organizational structures are 
maturing that will benefit the Marine Corps and ensure we can meet the future de- 
manding requirements of the combatant commanders. 

The Sea Basing Concept 

Sea basing, envisioned as a national capability, is our overarching trans- 
formational operating concept for projecting and sustaining multi-dimensional naval 
power and selected joint forces at sea. As stated by the Defense Science Board in 
its August 2003 Task Force report: “Sea basing represents a critical future joint 
militai^ capability for the United States.” It assures joint access by leveraging the 
operational maneuver of forces globally from the sea, and reduces joint force oper- 
ational dependence upon fixed and vulnerable land bases. Sea basing unites our ca- 
pabilities for projecting offensive power, defensive power, command and control, mo- 
bility and sustainment around the world. This will provide our regional combatant 
commanders with unprecedented versatility to generate operational maneuver. Sea 
basing will allow Marine Forces to strike, commence sustainable operations, enable 
the flow of follow-on forces into theater, and expedite the reconstitution and rede- 
ployment of Marine Forces for follow-on missions. As the core of naval trans- 
formation, sea basing will provide the operational and logistical foundation to enable 
the other pillars of naval transformation (Sea Strike, Sea Shield, Sea Base, and 
FORCEnet). 

This year, the Marine Corps has continued to refine plans for the Marine Expedi- 
tionary Brigade of 2015, in concert with our concept for sea-based operations. Simi- 
larly, the analysis of alternatives for our Maritime Prepositioning Force (Future) 
(MPF(F)), a critical component of Seabasing, will provide valid choices for achieving 
Seabasing capabilities. These initiatives will complement, rather than replace, the 
amphibious lift and forcible entry capacity of the LHA(R), LPD-17, and LHD, and 
will provide the Nation a deployment and emplo 3 mient capability unmatched in the 
modern world. 

Expeditionary Strike Groups 

The Marine Corps and Navy continue the series of experiments that will refine 
the ESG concept. This concept will combine the capabilities of surface action groups, 
submarines, and maritime patrol aircraft with those of Amphibious Ready Groups 
and enhanced MEUs (Special Operations Capable) to provide greater combat capa- 
bilities to regional combatant commanders. Navy combatants are incorporated with- 
in the existing training and deployment cycle of the Amphibious Ready Group. Fur- 
ther experimentation will also allow us to test command-and-control arrangements 
for the ESG. We will soon complete the pilot deployment in this series, ESG-1, com- 
posed of West Coast Navy and Marine Forces. The ESG-2, composed of East Coast 
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Navy and Marine Forces, will deploy later this year. Currently, the Marine Corps 
Combat Development Command is working with Navy and Marine operating forces 
to capture critical information from these experimental deployments to ensure that 
the ESG capability thoroughly integrates doctrine, organization, training, materiel, 
leadership, education, personnel, and facilities. Also, the Marine Corps Combat De- 
velopment Command is working with the Navy to develop the concept for the em- 
ployment of the additional capabilities that the ESG provides regional combatant 
commanders. Finally, the Center for Naval Analyses is evaluating the series of ex- 
periments through embedded analysts deployed with both ESGs and will submit 
their consolidated reports to the Navy and Marine Corps in October 2004. 

Marine Corps — U.S. Special Operations Command Initiatives 

The Marine Corps continues to aggressively improve interoperability with SOF. 
The U.S. Special Operations Command-Marine Corps Board has developed over 30 
initiatives to support our interoperability goals. The Marine Corps and U.S. Special 
Operations Command (SOCOM) are working to leverage existing pre-deployment 
and deployment training as a means to “operationalize” our relationship. Our de- 
ploying MEUs (Special Operations Capable) exchange liaison officers with the Thea- 
ter Special Operations Commands as the MEUs deploy within the various theaters. 
On June 20, 2003, a Marine Corps “proof of concept” detachment that is task orga- 
nized to complement SOCOM mission areas in Direct Action, Special Reconnais- 
sance, Coalition Support and Foreign Internal Defense formally stood up at Camp 
Pendleton, California. The Detachment transferred to the operational control of 
SOCOM last December, to facilitate joint pre-deployment training and is scheduled 
to deploy in April 2004, with a Naval Special Warfare Squadron supporting 
CENTCOM. Finally, we are conducting joint training with SOCOM in the areas of 
fixed and rotary wing air support of special operation missions. 

Reestablishment of Air-Naval Gunfire Liaison Companies 

During this past summer the Marine Corps reestablished an Air-Naval Gunfire 
Liaison Company in I MEF and another in the II MEF. These companies provide 
teams that specialize in all aspects of fire support — from terminal control to support 
of division fire support coordination centers. They greatly enhance the MAGTF 
Commanders’ liaison capability — with foreign area expertise — to plan, coordinate, 
employ, and conduct terminal control of fires in support of joint, allied, and coalition 
forces. Each company will be fully stood up by this summer, and a separate platoon 
will be stood up in III MEF in October 2004. 

Tactical Aircraft Integration 

Naval Tactical Aircraft (TACAIR) Integration makes all naval strike-fighter air- 
craft available to meet both Services’ warfighting and training requirements. As 
part of the TACAIR Integration plan, a Marine fighter-attack squadron will eventu- 
ally be attached to each of the 10 active carrier air wings and will deploy aboard 
aircraft carriers. In addition, three Navy strike-fighter squadrons will be assigned 
into the Marine Corps’ Unit Deployment Program for land-based deployments. Force 
structure reductions associated with this plan should result in a total cost savings 
and cost avoidance of over $30 billion. The integration of the fifth marine squadron 
into a Carrier Air Wing and the first Navy squadron into the Unit Deployment Pro- 
gram are scheduled for later this year. 

TACAIR Integration retains our warfighting potential and brings the naval serv- 
ices a step closer to the flexible sea based force we envision for the future. A leaner, 
more efficient naval strike-fighter force is possible because of three underlying fac- 
tors. The first factor is “Global Sourcing” — the ability to task any non-deployed De- 
partment of Navy squadron to either Service’s missions, allowing for a reduction in 
force structure. Second, ‘Level Readiness’ — applying the proper resources to train- 
ing, maintenance, and modernization, will ensure the smaller force is always capa- 
ble of responding to the Services’ and Nation’s needs. Third, the development of an 
operational concept that will efficiently manage the employment of this integrated 
strike-fighter force within the naval and joint context. Support of readiness ac- 
counts, modernization programs, and our replacement of the F/A-18 and AV-8B 
with the short takeoff and vertical landing (STOVL) JSF will ensure the potential 
promised by this integration. 

Better Business Practices 

The Secretary of Defense and Secretary of the Navy have emphasized, and the 
Marine Corps is committed to, business transformation in order to optimize resource 
allocation. The Marine Corps is employing a variety of business transformation ini- 
tiatives including: competitive sourcing of over 3,500 commercial billets to save $57 
million annually; outsourcing garrison food service in our mess halls in the con- 
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tinental United States in to free up 594 marines for other duties; using public-pri- 
vate ventures to fund new family housing and to increase the quantity of safe, com- 
fortable, and affordable homes; consolidation of equipment maintenance from five to 
three echelons in order to improve maintenance effectiveness and efficiency; and, re- 
gionalizing garrison mobile equipment to realign marines and dollars with higher 
priorities. The Marine Corps continues to develop its activity based costing capabil- 
ity in order to support fact based decision making. 

In March 2003, the Marine Corps began participation in the Navy Marine Corps 
Intranet (NMCI) — a network outsourcing initiative that will provide a common end- 
to-end Department of the Navy information system capability for voice, video, and 
data communications. By outsourcing information technology services not considered 
to be core competencies, the Marine Corps has been able to return 355 supporting 
establishment personnel structure spaces to the operating forces. As a result of this 
improved business practice, the NMCI operating environment will promote greater 
naval interoperability. The Marine Corps will continue to refine our business prac- 
tices and increase the effectiveness of warfighting potential. 

V. OUR MAIN EFFORT — EXCELLENCE IN WARFIGHTING 


Training 

Training at Eglin Air Force Base 

In anticipation of the cessation of naval expeditionary forces training in Vieques, 
Puerto Rico, efforts began in September 2002 to establish a new training capability 
at Eglin Air Force Base (AFB). Training at Eglin AFB is envisioned to provide a 
near-term pre-deployment training capability for East Coast Navy Amphibious 
Ready Groups/ESGs and MEUs (Special Operations Capable), with the potential to 
be part of the long-term solution. The training concept was designed for up to two 
10-day training periods per year. The long-term objective is that during each 10-day 
event, the ESGs will be able to conduct the full spectrum of training required. The 
Marine Corps has invested approximately $4.2 million in environmental assessment/ 
mitigation and infrastructure development required to establish an initial training 
capability at Eglin AFB. 

In December 2003, the Marine Corps completed its first 10-day training period at 
Eglin AFB, at an additional cost of approximately $1 million. The Marine Corps is 
assessing the quality the training offered at Eglin AFB while continuing to explore 
and develop other options, both within the United States and abroad. While Eglin 
AFB has the potential for enhanced live fire and maneuver training, developing this 
capability will require a significant investment by the Department of the Navy and 
DOD to upgrade existing facilities. 

Joint National Training Capability 

As described by the Deputy Secretary of Defense: “The centerpiece of our Training 
Transformation effort will be a Joint National Training Capability.” The Joint Na- 
tional Training Capability is one of the three pillars of Training Transformation, 
and will improve joint interoperability by adding certified ‘joint context’ to existing 
Service training events. The Joint National Training Capability is a cooperative col- 
lection of interoperable training sites, nodes, and events that synthesizes combatant 
commander and Service training requirements with the appropriate level of joint 
context. 

The first in a series of pre-initial Operational Capability (IOC) Joint National 
Training Capability exercises was held in January 2004, linking a Marine Corps 
Combined Arms Exercise with live close air support sorties, a Navy Stand-off Land 
Attack Missile Exercise, an Army rotation at the National Training Center, and an 
Air Force Air Warrior Exercise. The Marine Corps will be actively involved in future 
Joint National Training Capability exercises including Combined Arms Exercises 
and Marine Aviation Weapons and Tactics Squadron-1 evolutions scheduled for fis- 
cal year 2005. The Marine Corps is fully engaged in the Joint National Training Ca- 
pability program development, and is on track to enhance Service core-competency 
training with the appropriate level of joint context. In concert with the other Serv- 
ices, the Marine Corps is working with JFCOM to refine the phrase “joint context,” 
certify ranges, and accredit exercises to ensure the force is training properly. 

Infrastructure 

Blount Island Facility 

The acquisition of the Blount Island facility in Jacksonville, Florida, is critical to 
our Nation and to our Corps’ warfighting capabilities. Blount Island’s peacetime 
mission is to support the Maritime Prepositioning Force. Its wartime capability and 
capacity to support massive logistics sustainment from the continental United 
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States gives it strategic significance. The Blount Island facility has a vital role in 
the National Military Strategy as the site for maintenance operations of the Mari- 
time Prepositioning Force. The Marine Corps thanks Congress for your role in sup- 
porting this acquisition project. Phase II, funded by the $115.7 million appropriated 
in the Defense Authorization Act of 2004, gives the Marine Corps ownership of the 
leased maintenance area and supporting dredge disposal site consisting of 1,089 
acres. 

Encroachment 

We are grateful to Congress for providing a tool to facilitate the management of 
incompatible developments adjacent to or in close proximity to military lands. We 
are working with state and local governments and with non-governmental organiza- 
tions such as the Trust for Public Lands, The Nature Conservancy, the Sierra Club, 
and the Endangered Species Coalition to acquire lands buffering or near our bases 
including Camp Lejeune, Marine Corps Air Station Beaufort, and Camp Pendleton. 
In return for our investment, the Marine Corps is receiving restrictive easements 
that ensure lands acquired remain undeveloped and serve as buffer zones against 
future encroachment on our bases. 

We are also grateful to Congress for codif3dng legislation that gives us the oppor- 
tunity to partner with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and State fish and game 
agencies in order to manage endangered species present on military lands. Manage- 
ment via our Integrated Natural Resources Management Plans, which we prepare 
in partnerships with these agencies, allows us to protect and enhance populations 
of these species on our lands while allowing marines to train. Finally, we support 
the Secretary of Defense’s efforts to provide flexibility under the Clean Air Act and 
to clarify the governing authorities under which the DOD would manage operational 
ranges. The Marine Corps strives to be a good environmental steward and the grow- 
ing number of endangered species on our lands and their increasing populations are 
examples of our successes. We remain committed to protecting the resources en- 
trusted to us by the American people. 

Base Realignment and Closures 

A successful Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) process, resulting in rec- 
ommendations in 2005, is critically important to the Nation, the DOD, and the De- 
partment of Navy. By eliminating excesses and improving efficiencies, the armed 
services will achieve a transformation of our infrastructure in the same way we are 
achieving a transformation of our forces. Recommendations will be developed only 
after a thorough and in-depth review. 

Command and Control 

Naval expeditionary warfare will depend heavily on the ability of the forces to 
share linked and fused information from a common source which will, in turn, en- 
sure command and control of widely dispersed forces. Exploiting the use of space, 
ground and aerial platforms requires a networked, protected, and assured global 
grid of information. Leveraging command and control technology to improve our 
interoperability continues to be our focus of effort. 

Advances in technology and a need to leverage existing infrastructure requires us 
to establish a new information technology (IT) framework — one that is more reliable, 
efficient, secure, and responsive. This new IT framework must provide enhanced in- 
formation access and improved information services to the operating forces. By 
streamlining the deployment of IT tools and realigning our IT resources, the Marine 
Corps Enterprise IT Services will shift the burden away from the operating forces 
by establishing a new IT environment. This IT environment will fuse and integrate 
Department wide, net-centric enterprise services to provide a common set of shar- 
able IT services to the entire Marine Corps. By eliminating individual organizations 
providing duplicative and redundant services, we will reduce the IT burden on the 
operating forces through enterprise provided IT services, and improve our ability to 
process information and enhance the speed of decisionmaking. 

Intelligence 

Our fiscal year 1996 through fiscal year 2004 enhancements to Marine Corps in- 
telligence improved the intelligence capability within Marine Corps units and estab- 
lished a “reach-back” intelligence production capability between forward deployed 
units and our Marine Corps Intelligence Activity in Quantico, Virginia. These im- 
provements are proving to be remarkably beneficial to our efforts in OIF and OEF. 
Marine intelligence is concurrently supporting ongoing operations, preparing for 
near term operations, and transforming our intelligence systems to meet future 
warfighting requirements. Marine Intelligence Specialists have provided significant 
contributions to ongoing operations in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Djibouti and will play 
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a crucial intelligence role as Marine Forces return to Iraq in larger numbers this 
year. Before again deploying to Iraq, we will train over 400 marines in basic Arabic 
to aid in our efforts to work with the Iraqis at the patrol level, and we will provide 
enhanced language training for some of our Arabic heritage speakers and others 
trained linguists to increase our operational influence and effectiveness. Meanwhile, 
we prepare for future conflicts by ensuring that our intelligence training and sys- 
tems funded in the fiscal year 2005-2009 program incorporate the latest techno- 
logical advances and become more capable of seamless interoperability with the sys- 
tems used by other Services and national agencies. 

Mobility 

As preliminary assessments of operations in Iraq highlight, operational and tac- 
tical mohility are essential to overcome the current range of threats. The ability to 
rapidly respond and then flexibly adapt to a changing situation is critical to address 
future challenges. Increasing the speed, range, and flexibility of maneuver units 
that are enhanced by logistical power generated from the sea, will increase naval 
power projection. The following initiatives are vital to achieve greater operational 
mobility: 

MV-22 Osprey 

The MV-22 remains the Marine Corps’ number one aviation acquisition priority. 
While fulfilling the critical Marine Corps medium lift requirement, the MV-22’s in- 
creased range, speed, payload, and survivability will generate truly transformational 
tactical and operational capabilities. With the Osprey, Marine Forces operating from 
a sea base will be able to take the best of long-range maneuver and strategic sur- 
prise, and join it with the best of the sustainable forcible-entry capability. Ospreys 
will replace our aging fleets of CH-46E Sea Knight and CH-53D Sea Stallion heli- 
copters. 

KC-130J 

Continued replacement of our aging KC-130 fleet with KC-130J aircraft is nec- 
essary to ensure the viability and deployability of Marine Corps Tactical Air and 
Assault Support well into the 21st century. Acquisition of the KC-130J represents 
a significant increase in operational efficiency and enhanced refueling and assault 
support capabilities for the Marine Corps. The KC-130J provides the aerial refuel- 
ing and assault support airlift resources needed to support the Osprey, the JSF, and 
the MAGTF and Joint Force Commanders. 

Expeditionary Fighting Vehicle 

The EFV, formerly known as the Advanced Amphibious Assault Vehicle (AAAV), 
will provide Marine Corp surface assault elements the requisite operational and tac- 
tical mobility to exploit fleeting opportunities in the fluid operational environment 
of the future. Designed to be launched from naval amphibious shipping from over 
the horizon, the EFV will be capable of carrying a reinforced Marine Corp rifle 
squad at speeds in excess of 20 nautical miles per hour in sea state three. This ca- 
pability will reduce the vulnerability of our naval forces to enemy threats by keep- 
ing them well out to sea while providing our surface assault forces mounted in EFVs 
the mobility to react to and exploit gaps in enemy defenses ashore. Once ashore, 
EFV will provide Marine Corp maneuver units with an armored personnel carrier 
designed to meet the threats of the future. EFV will replace the aging Assault Am- 
phibious Vehicle (AAV). With its high speed land and water maneuverability, highly 
lethal day/night fighting ability, and advanced armor and Nuclear, Biological, and 
Chemical (NBC) protection, the EFV will significantly enhance the lethality and 
survivability of Marine Corp maneuver units and provide the MAGTF and ESG with 
increased operational tempo across the spectrum of operations. 

Power Projection Platforms 

Combined with embarked marines, amphibious warships provide our Nation with 
both a forward presence and a flexible crisis response force. These power projection 
platforms give decisionmakers immediately responsive combat options. As the sea 
basing concept matures, enhanced naval expeditionary forces will be optimized to 
provide a full spectrum of capabilities. 

Inherent in the Sea Strike pillar of the sea basing concept is the ability to both 
strike with fires from the sea base and from units maneuvering within the littoral 
region. The dilemma that these two offensive capabilities impose on an enemy and 
the multitude of options they create for our leadership increase our ability to 
achieve success effectively and efficiently. The built-in flexibility and survivability 
of amphibious ships coupled with their combat sustainment capability ensure the 
rapid achievement of a full range of offensive operations that either allow us to ac- 
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complish operational objectives directly or enable us to set the conditions for major 
joint operations. The ability to defeat an anti-access strategy — before it is completed 
or even once it is developed — is vital to our national security objectives. 

The LPD 17 class amphibious ships, currently planned or under construction, rep- 
resent the Department of the Navy’s commitment to a modern expeditionary power 
projection fleet. These ships will assist our naval forces in meeting the fiscally-con- 
strained programming goal of lifting 2.5 Marine Expeditionary Brigade Assault 
Echelons (AEs). The lead ship detail design has been completed and the construction 
process is over 80 percent, complete with a successful launch in July 2003. Produc- 
tion effort is focused on meeting test milestones for a November 2004 delivery. Con- 
struction of LPD 23 has been accelerated from fiscal year 2006 to fiscal year 2005, 
leveraging Fiscal Year 2004 Advance Procurement resources provided by Congress. 
LPD 17 replaces four classes of older ships — the LKA, LST, LSD, and the LPD — 
and is being built with a 40-year expected service life. 

LHAs 1-5 reach their 35-year service life at a rate of one per year in 2011-2015. 
LHD-8 will replace one LHA when it delivers in fiscal year 2007. In order to meet 
future warfighting requirements, the Navy and Marine Corps leadership is evaluat- 
ing LHA (Replacement) — LHA(R) — requirements in the larger context of joint sea 
basing, power projection, the global war on terrorism, and lessons learned from OEF 
and OIF. The resulting platform will provide a transformational capability that is 
interoperable with future amphibious and Maritime Preposition Force ships, high- 
speed connectors, advanced rotorcraft like the MV-22, JSF, and EFVs. 

Maritime Prepositioning Force 

The leases on the current Maritime Prepositioning Ships begin to expire in 2009. 
The MPF(F) will be a key enabler to sea-based operations. It will allow us to better 
exploit the maneuver space provided by the sea to conduct joint operations at a time 
and place of our choosing. When the MPF(F) becomes operational, the maritime 
prepositioning role will expand far beyond its current capability to provide the com- 
bat equipment for a fly-in force. MPF(F) will serve four functions that the current 
MPF cannot: (1) at-sea arrival and assembly of units; (2) direct support of the as- 
sault echelon of the Amphibious Task Force; (3) long-term, sea-based sustainment 
of the landing force; and (4) at-sea reconstitution and redeployment of the force. The 
enhanced capabilities of these ships will significantly increase the capability of the 
Sea Base — in the sea basing concept — to provide unimpeded mobility and persistent 
sustainment. This enhanced sea base will minimize limitations imposed by reliance 
on overseas shore-based support, maximize the ability of the naval elements of the 
joint force to conduct combat operations from the maritime domain, and enable the 
transformed joint force to exploit our Nation’s asymmetric advantage of our 
seapower dominance. The ability to rapidly generate maneuver forces from this sea 
base will augment our forward presence and forcible entry forces, increasing the 
overall power and effect of the joint campaign. Acceleration of the lead MPF(F) from 
fiscal year 2008 to fiscal year 2007 in the fiscal year 2005 budget reflects an empha- 
sis on sea basing capabilities. The fiscal years 2005-2009 plan procures three 
MPF(F) ships and advanced construction for an MPF(F) aviation variant. 

High Speed Connectors 

High Speed Connectors (HSCs) possess characteristics that make them uniquely 
suited to support the sea base and sea-based operations. HSCs are unique in com- 
bining shallow draft, high speed, and large lift capacity into a single platform. HSCs 
will help create an enhanced operational capability by providing commanders with 
a flexible platform to deliver tailored, scalable forces in response to a wide range 
of mission requirements. The range and payload capacity of HSCs, combined with 
their ability to interface with current and future MPF shipping and access austere 
ports greatly enhances the operational reach, tactical mobility, and flexibility of sea- 
based forces. 

Mine Countermeasure Capabilities 

There is a great need to continue the development of our mine countermeasure 
capabilities. A major challenge for the Navy-Marine Corps team is ensuring the ef- 
fective delivery of ground forces ashore when mines and other anti-access measures 
are employed in the surf zone or ashore beyond the high water mark. We are cur- 
rently exploring with the Navy how the technology of Joint Direct Attack Munitions 
(JDAM) promises a short-term solution and may lead to a better long-term solution 
to the challenge of mines in the surf zone. Using unitary bombs, fuses, and JDAM 
tail kits, we have designed a mine countermeasure known as the JDAM Assault 
Breaching System (JABS). Preliminary test results are showing promise as an in- 
terim solution for breaching surface laid minefields and light obstacles in the beach 
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zones. Further testing and characterization of the JABS system is proceeding 
throughout fiscal year 2004 with tests against Surf Zone Mines and obstacles. 

Some aspects of JABS development may lead to a long-term solution to the mine 
threat. One possible solution that is envisioned includes developing bomb-delivered 
darts that physically destroy buried mines in the Beach Zone and Surf Zone region. 
In addition, the Navy has adopted the Marine Corp Coastal Battlefield Reconnais- 
sance and Analysis (COBRA) mine sensor system for the beach zone with a planned 
product improvement enhancement for COBRA called the Rapid Overt Airborne Re- 
connaissance (ROAR) that extends detection to the very shallow water and the surf 
zone regions by 2015. In addition, the Marine Corps seeks to improve breaching ca- 
pability beyond the high water mark by developing both deliberate and in-stride 
breaching systems. These include the Advanced Mine Detector program and the As- 
sault Breacher Vehicle program. 

Fires and Effects 

As events over the past year have demonstrated — and suggest for the future — the 
increased range and speed of expeditionary forces and the depth of their influence 
landward has and will continue to increase. To fully realize these capabilities the 
Nation requires a range of complementary, expeditionary lethal and non-lethal fire 
support capabilities. During OIF, 60 AV-8B Harrier aircraft were based at-sea 
aboard amphibious shipping — minimizing the challenge of airfield shortages ashore. 
This prelude to future sea-based operations was extremely successful with over 
2,200 sorties generated — mostly in support of I MEF ground units. A key factor to 
this success was the employment of forward operating bases close to the ground 
forces which allowed the AV-8B to refuel and rearm multiple times before returning 
to their ships. In addition, the complementary capabilities of surface and air deliv- 
ered fires were highlighted in this campaign. Further, the importance of both preci- 
sion and volume fires was critical to success. Precision fires assisted in reducing 
both collateral damage and the demands on tactical logistics. I MEF also validated 
the requirement for volume fires in support of maneuver warfare tactics. These fires 
allow maneuver forces to take advantage of maneuver warfare opportunities before 
precision intelligence can be developed and precision fires can be employed against 
fleeting targets or rapidly developing enemy defensive postures. 

Short Take Off Vertical Landing Joint Strike Fighter 

The STOVL JSF will be a single engine, stealth, supersonic, strike-fighter capable 
of short take-offs and vertical landings. The aircraft is designed to replace the AV- 
8B and FA-18 aircraft in the Marine Corps inventory. The operational reliability, 
stealth, and payload capability designed into the STO\^ JSF represents a great im- 
provement in combat capability over existing legacy platforms. The aircraft is in the 
second year of a 10-12 year development program. The STOVL JSF force is integral 
to our future warfighting capabilities. Its design and capabilities will fulfill all Ma- 
rine Corps strike-fighter requirements and better support the combined arms re- 
quirements in expeditionary operations. Continued support of the STOVL JSF is 
vital to the Marine Corps. 

Indirect Fires Support 

In response to identified gaps in our indirect fires capability, the Marine Corps 
undertook an effort to replace the aging M198 155mm towed howitzers and provide 
a full spectrum all-weather system of systems fires capability. Operations in Iraq 
confirmed this requirement and the direction that the Marine Corps has under- 
taken. This system of systems will be capable of employing both precision and vol- 
ume munitions. 

The Lightweight 155mm Howitzer (LW 155) is optimized for versatility, pro-active 
counter fire and offensive operations in support of light and medium forces. It sup- 
ports Operational Maneuver from the Sea and replaces all M198s in the Marine 
Corps, as well as the M198s in Army Airborne, Light Units, and Stryker Brigade 
Combat Teams. Compared to the current system, the LW 155 is more mobile, capa- 
ble of more rapid deployment, more survivable, and more accurate. IOC is expected 
during fiscal year 2005, and a full operational capability will be reached 3 years 
later. 

The High Mobility Artillery Rocket System (HIMARS) fulfills a critical range and 
volume gap in Marine Corps fire support assets by providing 24 hour, all weather, 
ground-based, responsive. General Support, General Support-Reinforcing, and Rein- 
forcing indirect fires throughout all phases of combat operations ashore. HIMARS 
will be fielded in one artillery battalion of the active component and one battalion 
of the Reserve component. An IOC is planned for fiscal year 2007 with a full capa- 
bility expected during fiscal year 2008. An interim capability of one battery during 
fiscal years 2005-2006 is also currently planned. 
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The Expeditionary Fire Support System (EFSS) is the third element of the triad 
of ground firing systems, and it will he the principal indirect fire support system 
for the vertical assault element. EFSS-equipped units will he especially well suited 
for missions requiring speed, tactical agility, and vertical transportability. The esti- 
mated Approved Acquisition Objective is 88 systems. Initially, this provides eleven 
batteries to support our MEUs (Special Operations Capable). IOC is planned for fis- 
cal year 2006 and full operational capability is planned for fiscal year 2008. 

Naval Surface Fire Support 

An important element of our fires and effects capability will continue to be surface 
ships that provide direct delivery of fires from the sea base. Critical deficiencies cur- 
rently exist in the capability of the Navy to provide all-weather, accurate, lethal and 
responsive fire support throughout the depth of the littoral in support of expedition- 
ary operations. In the critical period of the early phases of the forcible entry oper- 
ations when organic Marine Corps ground indirect fires are not yet or just beginning 
to be established, the landing force will be even more dependent on the complemen- 
tary capability required of naval surface fire support assets. To date, no systems 
have been introduced or are being developed which meet near- or mid-term Naval 
Surface Fire Support requirements. The DD(X) destroyer — armed with two 155mm 
Advanced Gun Systems — continues to be the best long-term solution to satisfy the 
Marine Corps’ Naval Surface Fire Support requirements. Our Nation’s forcible 
entry, expeditionary forces will remain at considerable risk for want of suitable sea- 
based fire support until DD(X) joins the fleet in considerable numbers in 2020. Cur- 
rently, the lead ship of this class will not be operational until fiscal year 2013. In 
addition, the Marine Corps is closely monitoring research into the development of 
electromagnetic gun technology to support future range and velocity requirements. 
Electromagnetic guns could potentially provide naval surface fire support at ranges 
on the order of 220 nautical miles, and could eventually be incorporated into ground 
mobile weapon systems like the future EFVs as size, weight, and power technology 
hurdles are overcome. 

H-1 (UH-IYIAH-IZ) 

The current fleet of UH-IN utility helicopters and AH-IW attack helicopters is 
reaching the end of their planned service life and face a number of deficiencies in 
crew and passenger survivability, payload, power availability, endurance, range, air- 
speed, maneuverability, and supportability. The Department of the Navy has deter- 
mined that the H-1 Upgrade Program is the most cost effective alternative that 
meets the Marine Corps’ attack and utility helicopter requirements until the intro- 
duction of a new technology advanced rotorcraft aircraft. The H-1 Upgrade Program 
is a key modernization effort designed to resolve existing safety deficiencies, en- 
hance operational effectiveness of both the UH-IN and the AH-IW, and extend the 
service life of both aircraft. Additionally, the commonality gained between the UH- 
lY and AH-IZ (projected to be 84 percent) will significantly reduce life-cycle costs 
and logistical footprint, while increasing the maintainability and deployability of 
both aircraft. On October 22, 2003, the program to enter Low-Rate Initial Produc- 
tion (LRIP), and on December 29, 2003, the LRIP Lot 1 aircraft contract was award- 
ed to Bell Helicopter. 

Information Operations 

The Marine Corps is exploring ways to ensure marines will be capable of conduct- 
ing full spectrum information operations, pursuing the development of information 
capabilities through initiatives in policy and doctrine, career force, structure, train- 
ing and education, and programs and resources. Marine Forces will use information 
operations to deny, degrade, disrupt, destroy or influence an adversary commander’s 
methods, means or ability to command and control his forces. 

New Weapons Technologies 

The Marine Corps is particularly interested in adapting truly transformational 
weapon technologies. We have forged partnerships throughout DOD, other agencies, 
and with industry over the past several years in an effort to develop and adapt the 
most hopeful areas of science and technology. Several notable programs with prom- 
ising technologies include: (1) Advanced Tactical Lasers to potentially support a tac- 
tical gunship high energy laser weapon, (2) Active Denial System — a high-power 
millimeter-wave, non-lethal weapon, (3) Free Electron Lasers for multi-mission ship- 
board weapons application, and (4) various promising Counter Improvised Explosive 
Device technologies. 
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Logistics and Combat Service Support 

Logistics Modernization 

Since 1999, the Marine Corps has undertaken several logistics modernization ef- 
forts to improve the overall effectiveness of our MAGTFs as agile, expeditionary 
forces in readiness. Some of these initiatives have reached full operational capability 
or are on track for complete implementation. Appl3dng the lessons learned from OIF 
resulted in new initiatives concerning naval logistics integration, naval distribution, 
and the integration of the Combat Service Support Element with Marine Corps 
Bases. 

The Marine Corps’ number one logistics priority is the re-engineering of logistics 
information technology and the retirement of our legacy systems, which is described 
in the next section. The Marine Corps is working to enhance the integration of its 
distribution processes across the tactical through strategic levels of warfare, provid- 
ing the warfighter a “snap shot” view of his needed supplies in the distribution 
chain to instantly locate specific items that are en route. This capability, described 
in the following section, will result in increased confidence in the distribution chain 
and will reduce both the quantity of reorders and the amount of inventory carried 
to support the warfighter. 

Logistics Command and Control 

The Global Combat Support System-Marine Corps is the Marine Corps’ portion 
of the overarching Global Combat Support System Family of Systems as designated 
by the Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) and the Global Combat Sup- 
port System General Officer Steering Committee. It is a Marine Corps acquisition 
program with the responsibility to acquire and integrate commercial off the shelf 
software in order to satisfy the information requirements of commanders, as well 
as support the Marine Corps Logistics Operational Architecture. The Global Combat 
Support System — Marine Corps program will provide modern, deployable informa- 
tion technology tools for all elements of the MAGTF. Existing Logistics Information 
Systems used today in direct support of our MAGTFs are either not deployable 
(mainframe based) or are deployable with such limited capability (tethered client 
server) that our commanders lack in-transit and asset visibility. Global Combat 
Support System-Marine Corps requirements include a single point of entry, Web- 
based portal capability to generate simple requests for products and services, logis- 
tics command and control capability to support the MAGTF, and back office tools 
to assist in the management of the logistics chain. These capabilities will improve 
warfighting excellence by providing commanders with the logistics information they 
need to make timely command and control decisions. The key to improving the accu- 
racy and visibility of materiel in the logistics chain is to establish a shared data 
environment. 

End-to-End Distribution 

The Marine Corps is aggressively pursuing standardization of the materiel dis- 
tribution within the Marine Corps to include interfacing with commercial and oper- 
ational-level DOD distribution organizations. Furthermore, distribution processes 
and resources used in a deployed theater of operations need to be the same as those 
used in garrison. We strongly support United States Transportation Command’s 
designation as the DOD’s Distribution Process Owner. In this capacity. United 
States Transportation Command can more easily integrate distribution processes 
and systems at the strategic and operational levels and provide the DOD a stand- 
ard, joint solution for distribution management. Materiel End-To-End Distribution 
provides Marine Corp commanders the means to seamlessly execute inbound and 
outbound movements for all classes of supply while maintaining Total Asset and In- 
transit Visibility throughout the distribution pipeline. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

The Marine Corps remains focused on organizing, training, and equipping our 
forces to best support combatant commanders throughout the spectrum of combat. 
Incorporating recent experiences, increasing our forces’ integration with joint capa- 
bilities, exploiting the flexibility and rapid response capabilities of our units, and 
preserving the adaptability of our marines, will collectively lead to more options for 
the combatant commanders. The Marine Corps’ commitment to warfighting excel- 
lence and the steadfast support we receive from this committee will lead to success 
in the global war on terrorism while helping to ensure America’s security and pros- 
perity. 
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Chairman Warner. We thank you for your service, General, and 
I thank you for your very clear and forthright statement, which 
again will be listened to very carefully by your forces and their 
families for your actions and judgment concerning the conflict in 
Iraq. I share your view, as we all do. WMD were not there readily 
available to be used. 

General Jumper. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JOHN P. JUMPER, USAF, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

General Jumper. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, members of the 
committee: It is a pleasure for me to be here today and to represent 
more than 700,000 active duty. Air National Guard, Air Force Re- 
serve, and Air Force civilians who serve in our United States Air 
Force. 

I would like to thank this committee for their continued support 
of all that we do around the world to deal with this global war on 
terrorism and the other contingencies that we support globally. 
Senator Lieberman, I am particularly taken by your acknowledg- 
ment of our families that are out there, that we hear from every 
single day. I am encouraged every day at the courage and the brav- 
ery of those families, and I would also include in that the commit- 
ment of the employers who support our mobilized Air National 
Guard and Air Force Reserve members that have served through- 
out this crisis. 

I would also like to take this time, Mr. Chairman, to make the 
point that during Operation Desert Shield and Operation Desert 
Storm in 1990 and 1991 I was put in charge of preparing for bio- 
logical and chemical warfare defense by then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell when I worked for him on the Joint 
Staff. The evidence then was compelling, and continued to be 
throughout the years of our no-fly zone operations, of stored chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, even weaponizing on warheads. We did 
not know the disposition of their Scud missiles, but we knew that 
there were missiles left over after the Operation Desert Storm and 
Operation Desert Shield crisis. 

We watched for years as the Iraqis made attempts to evade the 
inspectors that were on the ground finding these weapons, and 
then we watched, as was pointed out earlier, the attempts to shoot 
at our airplanes that were patrolling the no-fly zones. I was, as Ad- 
miral Clark said, convinced then and I was convinced as we went 
into the war that they were there, and I stand by my position at 
that time. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. General. 

General Jumper. Sir, as Admiral Clark pointed out, the group at 
this table spend a lot of time together, and we talk about our capa- 
bilities jointly and the ability to go to war jointly. We have decided 
among ourselves that we will never be going alone to any con- 
frontation that this Nation undertakes. We have embarked on a se- 
ries of joint concepts of operations so that we can be together when 
we do deploy at the Nation’s bidding. 

As the Army undertakes its new concept of operations (CONOP) 
for a brigade combat team and as the sea basing CONOP unfolds, 
we are configuring our Air Force to be able to maintain the superi- 
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ority in air and space and to join in on these concepts of operations 
as required to make them successful. We are also undertaking 
dedicated efforts to improve our close air support for the United 
States Army. You will see in this budget efforts that will assure 
that we have dedicated and improved close air support on into the 
future. 

We in the United States Air Force have completed our configura- 
tion to the Air Expeditionary Force, an effort that has taken us 
since 1994 and in a more dedicated way since 1997 to complete this 
configuration into 10 equally capable expeditionary force packages. 
Today I can report to you that 75 percent of our people in the Air 
Force are on tap to be mobilized if required. 

OIF required us to deploy 8 of our 10 Air Expeditionary Forces. 
We pulled them forward. We deployed into 32 bases and locations 
around the world. I can tell you that at the height of OIF I do not 
think we had one tent left in the United States Air Force. We con- 
tinue today with 14 bases open throughout the AOR to conduct op- 
erations. 

Like the Army, the Air Force helped us with our security needs. 
They provided us with their National Guard security forces when 
we experienced increased threat conditions after September 11. We 
now have almost 100 percent of our combat engineers deployed to 
help the transition in and out between the United States Army and 
the United States Marine Corps. 

We have invested, and will continue to invest, a great deal in the 
technology of air and space. We will see continued development of 
the space-based radar (SBR), and of the transformational commu- 
nications system. We will see the F/A-22 in the budget as it contin- 
ues to go through its operational testing. This is a system that will 
be able to deal with the surface-to-air missiles that we see being 
developed and deployed right now around the world, and will also 
be able to deal with anything that comes up to challenge us in the 
air. 

We are developing a new series of joint weapons, to include 
standoff munitions. We are developing a 250-pound small diameter 
bomb that will be able to glide with internal wings out many miles, 
allowing it to deal with targets far away. When we are able to in- 
corporate this on an F/A-22 we will be able to support the brigade 
combat team concept deep behind enemy lines to support people on 
the ground. 

As for mobility, you will see that we continue to acquire addi- 
tional C-17s, airplanes that have been renownedly successful. We 
saw in OIF the drop of over 1,000 members of the 173rd Brigade 
in northern Iraq, which proved to be a very successful operation. 
Jumping with the Army were 22 airmen who got to the ground and 
made sure that the air field was able to be used to land aircraft 
as quickly as possible. 

In concert with the United States Navy, we continue to develop 
unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) and to put these UAVs out there 
in the hands of the people who need them: the Predator unmanned 
vehicle, the Global Hawk, and the Predator B. These are armed 
Predators: The two versions of the Predator are both armed and 
can deal with targets, as we saw them do in Iraq when we took 
out a satellite TV station being used by Baghdad Bob that was 
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parked right near the Grand Mosque. We were able to do that with 
great precision, with only a very small warhead used from the 
Predator UAV. 

We continue to ask that we be able to recapitalize our tanker 
force in a way that is appropriate and is approved by this commit- 
tee and by Members of Congress. 

We ask for continued improvement of our bomber force, to in- 
clude standoff capability on our B-ls. We ask that we may develop 
a bomb rack from which we can drop 80 individually guided. Global 
Positioning System (GPS)-guided munitions from a single B-2. This 
has been tested and proven to be successful. 

Of course, as the other Service Chiefs have testified, none of this 
is made possible without absolutely magnificent people. More than 
20 percent of each of our Air Expeditionary Force packages are 
made up of members of the Air National Guard and the Air Force 
Reserve. We cannot go to war without them. They volunteer in nor- 
mal times to go on these rotations, and then we have innovative 
concepts that are working. Take, for example, the blended unit in 
Senator Chambliss’ State of Georgia that has the Air National 
Guard and the Active-Duty Force in the same unit. In this case, 
it is commanded by a guardsman, but the command can transfer 
back and forth, and it provides us a terrific way to have ready 
forces that Air National Guard members can fall in on in times of 
surge. We are going to look at this concept also in the future with 
our fighter forces, to include the F/A-22. 

We are happy to report, as are the other Services, great progress 
and success in retention and in recruiting. Before this fiscal year 
started, we had 43 percent of this year’s recruiting already in the 
bank and ready to go. Retention again for several years in a row 
now is at 100 percent in all categories. We expected some drop 
after stop-loss was dropped last summer. We saw no dropoff in re- 
tention. I am proud to report, sir, that in my travels overseas 
where I have visited with soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines in 
the AOR, the highest morale I have ever seen and a pride that I 
can tell you I have never felt before. 

Sir, it is a pleasure to be here today and I look forward to your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Jumper follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. John P. Jumper, USAF 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and distinguished members of the committee, the 
Air Force has an unlimited horizon for air and space capabilities. Our Service was 
borne of innovation, and we remain focused on identifying and developing the con- 
cepts of operations (CONOPs), advanced technologies, and integrated operations re- 
quired to provide the joint force with unprecedented capabilities and to remain the 
world’s dominant air and space force. 

Throughout our distinguished history, America’s Air Force has remained the 
world’s premier air and space power because of our professional airmen, our invest- 
ment in warfighting technology, and our ability to integrate our people and systems 
together to produce decisive effects. These Air Force competencies are the founda- 
tion that will ensure we are prepared for the unknown threats of an uncertain fu- 
ture. They will ensure that our combatant commanders have the tools they need to 
maintain a broad and sustained advantage over any emerging adversaries. 

In this strategic environment of the 21st century, and along with our sister Serv- 
ices, our Air Force will continue to fulfill our obligation to protect America, deter 
aggression, assure our allies, and defeat our enemies. As we adapt the Air Force 
to the demands of this era, we remain committed to fulfilling our global commit- 
ments as part of the joint warfighting team. In partnership, and with the continuing 
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assistance of Congress, we will shape the force to meet the needs of this century, 
fight the global war on terrorism, and defend our Nation. 

The 2004 Posture Statement is our vision for the upcoming year and is the blue- 
print we will follow to sustain our air and space dominance in the future. We are 
America’s Air Force — disciplined airmen, dominant in warfighting, decisive in con- 
flict. 


INTRODUCTION 

In 2003, U.S. and coalition military operations produced unprecedented mission 
successes — across the spectrum of conflict and around the globe. The joint 
warfighting team demonstrated combat capability never previously witnessed in the 
history of conflict. Integrating capabilities from air, land, sea, and space, the U.S. 
and coalition allies achieved considerable progress in the ongoing global war on ter- 
rorism. In our most recent engagements, our Armed Forces fulfilled our immediate 
obligations to defend America, deter aggression, assure our allies, and defeat our en- 
emies. 

The foundation of these achievements can be found in the Department of De- 
fense’s (DOD) commitment to teamwork and excellence. Operation Iraqi Freedom 
(OIF) was a joint and coalition warfighting effort from planning to execution. Air, 
ground, maritime, and space forces worked together at the same time for the same 
objectives, not merely staying out of each other’s way, but orchestrated to achieve 
wartime objectives. Our air and space forces achieved dominance throughout the en- 
tire theater, enabling maritime and ground forces to operate without fear of enemy 
air attack. Our airmen demonstrated the flexibility, speed, precision, and compelling 
effects of air and space power, successfully engaging the full range of enemy targets, 
from the regime’s leadership to fielded forces. When our ground and maritime com- 
ponents engaged the enemy, they were confident our airmen would be there — either 
in advance of their attacks, or in support of their operations. America’s Air Force 
was there, disciplined, dominant, and decisive. 

These operational accomplishments illustrate the growing maturation of air and 
space power. Leveraging the expertise of our airmen, the technologies present in our 
21st century force, and the strategies, CONOPs, and organizations in use today, the 
U.S. Air Force continues to adapt to meet the demands of this new era, while pursu- 
ing the war on terrorism and defending the homeland. 

On September 11, 2001, the dangers of the 21st century became apparent to the 
world. Today, the U.S. faces an array of asymmetric threats from terrorists and 
rogue states, including a threat that poses the gravest danger to our Nation, the 
growing nexus of radicalism and technology. As we continue our work in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, we stand ready to respond to flashpoints around the world, prepared 
to counter the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) to unfriendly 
states and non-state entities. 

We are adapting to new and enduring challenges. As we do, we are exploiting the 
inherent sources of strength that give us the advantages we enjoy today. It is a 
strategy predicated on the idea that, if we accurately assess our own advantages 
and strengths, we can invest in them to yield high rates of military return. This 
approach helps us create a portfolio of advantages allowing us to produce and con- 
tinue to exploit our capabilities. Our goal is to create a capability mix consistent 
with CONOPs and effects-driven methodology, relevant to the joint character and 
increasingly asymmetric conduct of warfare. 

Since 1945, when General Henry “Hap” Arnold and Dr. Theodore von Karman 
published Toward New Horizons, the Air Force has evolved to meet the changing 
needs of the Nation — with the sole objective of improving our ability to generate 
overwhelming and strategically compelling effects from air and now, space. It is our 
heritage to adapt and we will continue to do so. During this comparatively short 
history, we became the best air and space force in the world through our focus on 
the development of professional airmen, our investment in warfighting technology, 
and our ability to integrate people and systems to produce decisive joint warfighting 
effects. 

The Air Force is making a conscious investment in education, training, and leader 
development to foster critical thinking, innovation, and encourage risk taking. We 
deliberately prepare our airmen — officer, enlisted, and civilian — with experience, as- 
signments, and broadening that will allow them to succeed. When our airmen act 
in the combined or joint arena, whether as an Air Liaison Officer to a ground ma- 
neuver element, or as the space advisor to the Joint Force Commander (JFC), this 
focused professional development will guide their success. 

We are also investing in technologies that will enable us to create a fully inte- 
grated force of intelligence capabilities, manned, unmanned and space assets that 
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communicate at the machine-to-machine level, and real-time global command and 
control (C2) of joint, allied, and coalition forces. Collectively, these assets will enable 
compression of the targeting cycle and near-instantaneous global precision-strike. 

As we cultivate new concepts of global engagement, we will move from analog to 
digital processes and adopt more agile, non-linear ways of integrating to achieve 
mission success. This change in thinking leads to capabilities including: networked 
communications; multi-mission platforms which fuse multi-spectral sensors; inte- 
grated global intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR); robust, all-weath- 
er weapons delivery with increased standoff; small smart weapons; remotely-piloted 
and unattended aircraft systems; advanced air operations centers; more secure posi- 
tion, navigation, and timing; and a new generation of satellites with more operation- 
ally responsive launch systems. 

Investment in our core competencies is the foundation of our preparation for fu- 
ture threats. They ensure we have the tools we need to maintain strategic deter- 
rence as well as a sustained advantage over our potential adversaries. Ultimately, 
they ensure we can deliver the dominant warfighting capability our Nation needs. 

Potential adversaries, however, continue to pursue capabilities that threaten the 
dominance we enjoy today. Double-digit surface-to-air missile systems (SAMs) are 
proliferating. China has purchased significant numbers of these advanced SAMs, 
and there is a risk of wider future proliferation to potential threat nations. Fifth- 
generation advanced aircraft with capabilities superior to our present fleet of front- 
line fighter/attack aircraft are in production. China has also purchased, and is de- 
veloping, advanced fighter aircraft that are broadly comparable to the best of our 
current frontline fighters. Advanced cruise missile technology is expanding, and in- 
formation technology is spreading. Access to satellite communications, imagery, and 
use of the Global Positioning System (GPS) signal for navigation are now available 
for anyone willing to purchase the necessary equipment or services. With this re- 
lentless technological progress and the potential parity of foreign nations, as well 
as their potential application in future threats, the mere maintenance of our aging 
aircraft and space systems will not suffice. Simply stated, our current fleet of legacy 
systems cannot always ensure air and space dominance in future engagements. 

To counter these trends, we are pursuing a range of strategies that will guide our 
modernization and recapitalization efforts. We are using a capabilities-based plan- 
ning and budgeting process, an integrated and systematic risk assessment system, 
a commitment to shorter acquisition cycle times, and improved program oversight. 
Our goal is to integrate our combat, information warfare, and support systems to 
create a portfolio of air and space advantages for the joint warfighter and the Na- 
tion. Thus, we continue to advocate for program stability in our modernization and 
investment accounts. 

The principal mechanisms that facilitate this process are our Air Force CONOPs. 
Through the CONOPs, we analyze problems we will be asked to solve for the JFCs, 
identify the capabilities our expeditionary forces need to accomplish their missions, 
and define the operational effects we expect to produce. Through this approach, we 
can make smarter decisions about future investment, articulate the link between 
systems and employment concepts, and identify our capability gaps and risks. 

The priorities that emerge from the CONOPs will guide a reformed acquisition 
process that includes more active, continuous, and creative partnerships among the 
requirement, development, operational test, and industry communities who work 
side-by-side at the program level. In our science and technology (S&T) planning, we 
are also working to demonstrate and integrate promising technologies quickly by 
providing an operational “pull” that conveys a clear vision of the capabilities we 
need for the future. 

We are applying this approach to our space systems as well. As the DOD’s execu- 
tive agent for space, we are producing innovative solutions for the most challenging 
national security problems. We have defined a series of priorities essential to deliv- 
ering space-based capabilities to the joint warfighter and the Intelligence Commu- 
nity. Achieving mission success — in operations and acquisition — is our principal pri- 
ority. This requires us to concentrate on designing and building quality into our sys- 
tems. To achieve these exacting standards, we will concentrate on the technical as- 
pects of our space programs early on — relying on strong systems engineering design, 
discipline, and robust test programs. We also have many areas that require a sus- 
tained investment. We need to replace aging satellites, improve outmoded ground 
control stations, achieve space control capabilities to ensure freedom of action, sus- 
tain operationally responsive assured access to space, address bandwidth limita- 
tions, and focus space S&T investment programs. This effort will require reinvigo- 
rating the space industrial base and funding smaller technology incubators to gen- 
erate creative “over the horizon” ideas. 
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As we address the problem of aging systems through renewed investment, we will 
continue to find innovative means to keep current systems operationally effective. 
In OIF, the spirit of innovation flourished. We achieved a number of air and space 
power firsts: employment of the B-1 bomber’s synthetic aperture radar and ground 
moving target indicator for ISR; incorporation of the Litening II targeting pod on 
the F-15, F-16, A-10, and the B-52; and use of a Global Hawk for strike coordina- 
tion and reconnaissance while flown as a remotely piloted aircraft. With these inte- 
grated air and space capabilities, we were able to precisely find, fix, track, target, 
and rapidly engage our adversaries. These examples illustrate how we are approach- 
ing adaptation in the U.S. Air Force. 

Ultimately, the success of our Air Force in accomplishing our mission and adapt- 
ing to the exigencies of combat stems from the more than 700,000 active, Guard, 
Reserve, and civilian professionals who proudly call themselves “airmen.” In the 
past 5 years, they have displayed their competence and bravery in three major con- 
flicts: the Balkans, Afghanistan, and Iraq. They are a formidable warfighting force, 
imbued with an expeditionary culture, and ready for the challenges of a dangerous 
world. 

Poised to defend America’s interests, we continue to satisfy an unprecedented de- 
mand for air and space warfighting capabilities — projecting American power globally 
while providing effective homeland defense. This is the U.S. Air Force in 2004 — we 
foster ingenuity in the world’s most professional airmen, thrive on transitioning new 
technologies into joint warfighting systems, and drive relentlessly toward integra- 
tion to realize the potential of our air and space capabilities. We are America’s air- 
men — confident in our capability to provide our Nation with dominance in air and 
space. 


AIR AND SPACE DOMINANCE IN A NEW ENVIRONMENT 

The U.S. Air Force ensures a flexible, responsive, and dominant force by providing 
a spectrum of operational capabilities that integrate with joint and coalition forces. 
To sustain and improve upon the dominance we enjoy today, the Air Force will re- 
main engaged with the other Services, our coalition partners, interagency teams, 
and the aerospace industry. As we do, we will incorporate the lessons learned from 
rigorous evaluation of past operations, detailed analyses of ongoing combat oper- 
ations, and thoughtful prediction of the capabilities required of a future force. 

The pace of operations over the past year enabled us to validate the function and 
structure of our Air and Space Expeditionary Forces (AEFs). Operations in 2003 de- 
manded more capability from our AEFs than at any time since their inception in 
1998. However, for the first time we relied exclusively on our AEFs to present the 
full range of our capabilities to the combatant commanders. Through our 10 AEFs, 
our AEF prime capabilities (space, national ISR, long range strike, nuclear, and 
other assets), and our AEF mobility assets, we demonstrated our ability to package 
forces, selecting the most appropriate combat ready forces from our Total Force, 
built and presented expeditionary units, and flowed them to the theaters of oper- 
ation in a timely and logical sequence. We rapidly delivered them to the warfighters, 
while preserving a highly capable residual force to satisfy our global commitments. 

More than three-fourths of our 359,300 active duty airmen are eligible to deploy 
and are assigned to an AEF. Through much of the past year. Total Force capabili- 
ties from 8 of the 10 AEFs were engaged simultaneously in worldwide operations. 
The remaining elements were returning from operations, training, or preparing to 
relieve those currently engaged. By the end of 2003, more than 26,000 airmen were 
deployed, supporting operations around the world. 

In 2004, we will continue to use the AEFs to meet our global requirements while 
concurrently reconstituting the force. Our number one reconstitution priority is re- 
turning our forces to a sustainable AEF battle rhythm while conducting combat op- 
erations. Attaining this goal is about revitalizing capabilities. For most airmen, that 
will include a renewed emphasis on joint composite force training and preparation 
for rotations in the AEF. Through the AEF, the Air Force presents right-sized, high- 
ly trained expeditionary units to JFCs for employment across the spectrum of con- 
flict. 

Global War on Terrorism 

The year 2003 marked another historic milestone for the U.S. and the Air Force 
in the global war on terrorism. Since September 11, 2001, air and space power has 
proven indispensable to securing American skies, defeating the Taliban, den3dng 
sanctuary to al Qaeda and other terrorist organizations, and most recently, remov- 
ing a brutal and oppressive dictator in Iraq. This global war on terrorism imposes 
on airmen a new steady state of accelerated operations and personnel tempo 
(PERSTEMPO), as well as a demand for unprecedented speed, agility, and innova- 
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tion in defeating unconventional and unexpected threats, all while bringing stability 
and freedom to Afghanistan and Iraq. The Air Force and its airmen will meet these 
demands. 

Operation Noble Eagle 

High above our Nation, airmen protect our skies and cities through air defense 
operations known as Operation Noble Eagle (ONE). The Total Eorce team, com- 
prised of active duty, Air National Guard, and Air Force Reserve airmen, conducts 
airborne early warning, air refueling, and combat air patrol operations in order to 
protect sensitive sites, metropolitan areas, and critical infrastructure. 

This constant “top cover” demands significant Air Force assets, thus raising the 
baseline of requirements above the pre-September 11 tempo. Since 2001, this base- 
line has meant over 34,000 fighter, tanker, and airborne early warning sorties were 
added to Air Force requirements. 

This year the Air Force scrambled nearly 1,000 aircraft, responding to 800 inci- 
dents. Eight active duty, 8 Air Force Reserve, and 18 Air National Guard units pro- 
vided 1,300 tanker sorties offloading more than 32 million pounds of fuel for these 
missions. Last year, over 2,400 airmen stood vigilant at air defense sector oper- 
ations centers and other radar sites. Additionally, in 2003, we continued to institu- 
tionalize changes to our homeland defense mission through joint, combined, and 
interagency training and planning. Participating in the initial validation exercise 
Determined Promise-03, the Air Force illustrated how its air defense, air mobility, 
and command and control capabilities work seamlessly with other agencies support- 
ing U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM) and Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS) objectives. The integration and readiness that comes from careful planning 
and rigorous training will ensure the continued security of America’s skies. 

Operation Enduring Freedom — Afghanistan 

Operation Enduring Freedom — Afghanistan (OEF) is ongoing. Remnants of 
Taliban forces continue to attack U.S., North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
coalition troops, humanitarian aid workers, and others involved in the reconstruc- 
tion of Afghanistan. To defeat this threat, aid coalition stability, and support oper- 
ations, the Air Force has maintained a presence of nearly 24,000 airmen in and 
around the region. Having already flown more than 90,000 sorties (over 72 percent 
of all OEF missions flown), the Air Force team of active. Guard, and Reserve airmen 
continue to perform ISR, close air support (CAS), aerial refueling, and tactical and 
strategic airlift. 

While fully engaged in ONE and OIF, the men and women of the Air Force pro- 
vided full spectrum air and space support, orchestrating assets from every Service 
and 10 different nations. Of these. Air Force strike aircraft flying from nine bases 
flew more than two-thirds of the combat missions, dropped more than 66,000 muni- 
tions (9,650 tons) and damaged or destroyed approximately three-quarters of 
planned targets. In 2003 alone. Air Force assets provided more than 3,000 sorties 
of on-call CAS, responding to calls from joint and/or coalition forces on the ground. 

Last year, the Air Force brought personnel and materiel into this distant, land- 
locked nation via 7,410 sorties. Over 4,100 passengers and 487 tons of cargo were 
moved by airmen operating at various Tanker Airlift Control Elements in and 
around Afghanistan. To support these airlift and combat sorties and the numerous 
air assets of the coalition with aerial refueling, the Air Eorce deployed over 50 tank- 
ers. In their primary role, these late 1950s-era and early 1960s-era KC-135 tankers 
flew more than 3,900 refueling missions. In their secondary airlift role, they deliv- 
ered 3,620 passengers and 405 tons of cargo. Without versatile tankers, our Armed 
Eorces would need greater access to foreign bases, more aircraft to accomplish the 
same mission, more airlift assets, and generate more sorties to maintain the re- 
quired duration on-station. 

Operations in Afghanistan also highlight U.S. and coalition reliance on U.S. space 
capabilities. This spanned accurate global weather, precise navigation, communica- 
tions, as well as persistent worldwide missile warning and surveillance. For exam- 
ple, OEF relied on precision navigation provided by the Air Force’s GPS constella- 
tion, over-the-horizon satellite communications (SATCOM), and timely observations 
of weather, geodesy, and enemy activity. To accomplish this, space professionals per- 
formed thousands of precise satellite contacts and hundreds of station keeping ad- 
justments to provide transparent space capability to the warfighter. These vital 
space capabilities and joint enablers directly leveraged our ability to pursue U.S. ob- 
jectives in OEF. 

Operations Northern Watch and Southern Watch 

During the past 12 years, the Air Force flew over 391,000 sorties enforcing the 
northern and southern no-fly zones over Iraq. With the preponderance of forces, the 
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Air Force, along with the Navy and Marine Corps, worked alongside the Royal Air 
Force in Operations Northern Watch (ONW) and Southern Watch (OSW). Manning 
radar outposts and established C2 centers, conducting ISR along Iraq’s borders, re- 
sponding to almost daily acts of Iraqi aggression, and maintaining the required air- 
lift and air refueling missions taxed Air Force assets since the end of Operation 
Desert Storm. Yet, these successful air operations had three main effects: they halt- 
ed air attacks on the ethnic minority populations under the no-fly zones; they de- 
terred a repeat of Iraqi aggression against its neighbors; and they leveraged enforce- 
ment of United Nations (U.N.) Security Council Resolutions. Throughout this period, 
our airmen honed their warfighting skills, gained familiarity with the region, and 
were able to establish favorable conditions for OIF. For more than a decade, Amer- 
ican airmen rose to one of our Nation’s most important challenges, containing Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Operation Iraqi Freedom 

On March 19, 2003, our airmen, alongside fellow soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
coalition teammates, were called upon to remove the dangerous and oppressive Iraqi 
regime — this date marked the end of ONW/OSW and the beginning of OIF. OIF 
crystallized the meaning of jointness and the synergies of combined arms and per- 
sistent battlefield awareness. 

In the first minutes of OIF, airmen of our Combat Air Forces (USAF, USN, 
USMC, and coalition) were flying over Baghdad. As major land forces crossed the 
line of departure. Air Force assets pounded Iraqi C^ facilities and key leadership 
targets, decapitating the decisionmakers from their fielded forces. Remaining Iraqi 
leaders operated with outdated information about ground forces that had already 
moved miles beyond their reach. As the land component raced toward Baghdad, coa- 
lition strike aircraft were simultaneously attacking Iraqi fielded forces, communica- 
tions and command and control centers, surface-to-surface missile launch sites, and 
were supporting Special Operations Forces, and ensuring complete air and space 
dominance in the skies over Iraq. Due to these actions and those during the pre- 
vious 12 years, none of the 19 Iraqi missile launches were successful in disrupting 
coalition operations, and not a single Iraqi combat sortie flew during this conflict. 
Twenty-one days after major combat operations began, the first U.S. land forces 
reached Baghdad. Five days later, the last major city in Iraq capitulated. 

The Air Force provided over 7,000 CAS sorties to aid land forces in the quickest 
ground force movement in history. Lieutenant General William S. Wallace, Com- 
mander of the U.S. Army V Corps said, “none of my commanders complained about 
the availability, responsiveness, or effectiveness of CAS — it was unprecedented!” As 
Iraqi forces attempted to stand against the integrated air and ground offensive, they 
found a joint and coalition team that was better equipped, better trained, and better 
led than ever brought to the field of battle. 

Training, leadership, and innovation coupled with the Air Force’s recent invest- 
ment in air mobility allowed U.S. forces to open a second major front in the Iraqi 
campaign. Constrained from access by land, Air Force C-17s airdropped over 1,000 
paratroopers from the 173rd Airborne Brigade into northern Iraq. This successful 
mission opened Bashur airfield and ensured U.S. forces could be resupplied. 

Before 2003, the Air Force invested heavily in the lessons learned from OEF. 
Shortening the “kill chain,” or the time it took to find, fix, track, target, engage, and 
assess was one of our top priorities. This investment was worthwhile, as 156 time- 
sensitive targets were engaged within minutes, most with precision weapons. The 
flexibility of centralized control and decentralized execution of air and space power 
enabled direct support to JFC objectives throughout Iraq. Coalition and joint air- 
power shaped the battlefield ahead of ground forces, provided intelligence and secu- 
rity to the flanks and rear of the rapidly advancing coalition, and served as a force 
multiplier for Special Operations Forces (SOF). This synergy between SOF and the 
Air Force allowed small specialized teams to have a major effect throughout the 
northern and western portions of Iraq by magnifying their inherent lethality, guar- 
anteeing rapid tactical mobility, reducing their footprint through aerial resupply, 
and providing them the advantage of “knowing what was over the next hill” through 
air and space-borne ISR. 

The Air Force’s C^ISR assets enabled the joint force in Afghanistan as well. This 
invaluable fleet includes the RC-135 Rivet Joint, E-8 JSTARS, and the E-3 Air- 
borne Warning and Control System (AWACS). This “Iron Triad” of intelligence sen- 
sors and C^ capabilities illustrates the Air Force vision of horizontal integration in 
terms of persistent battlefield awareness. Combined with the Global Hawk un- 
manned aerial vehicle (UAV) and Predator remotely piloted aircraft, spaced-based 
systems, U-2, and Compass Call, these invaluable system provided all-weather. 
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multi-source intelligence to commanders from all services throughout the area of re- 
sponsibility. 

OIF was the Predator’s first “networked” operation. Four simultaneous Predator 
orbits were flown over Iraq and an additional orbit operated over Afghanistan, with 
three of those orbits controlled via remote operations in the U.S. This combined 
reachback enabled dynamic support to numerous OIF missions. Predator also con- 
tributed to our operational flexibility, accomplishing hunter-killer missions, tactical 
ballistic missile search, force protection, focused intelligence collection, air strike 
control, and special operations support. A Hellfire equipped Predator also conducted 
numerous precision strikes against Iraqi targets, and flew armed escort missions 
with U.S. Army helicopters. 

Space power provided precise, all-weather navigation, global communications, 
missile warning, and surveillance. The ability to adapt to adverse weather condi- 
tions, including sandstorms, allowed air, land, and maritime forces to confound the 
Iraqi military and denied safe haven anywhere in their own country. As the Iraqis 
attempted to use ground-based GPS jammers. Air Force strike assets destroyed 
them, in some cases, using the very munitions the jammers attempted to defeat. As 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld noted, this new era was illustrated by the coali- 
tion’s “unprecedented combination of power, precision, speed, and flexibility.” 

During the height of OIF, the Air Force deployed 54,955 airmen. Ambassador 
Paul Bremer, Chief of the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA), pronounced, “In 
roughly 3 weeks [we] liberated a country larger than Germany and Italy combined, 
and [we] did so with forces smaller than the Army of the Potomac.” Led by the fin- 
est officers and non-commissioned officers, our airmen flew more than 79,000 sorties 
since March 2003. Ten thousand strike sorties dropped 37,065 munitions. The coali- 
tion flew over 55,000 airlift sorties moved 469,093 passengers and more than 
165,060 tons of cargo. In addition, over 10,000 aerial refueling missions supported 
aircraft from all services, and 1,600 ISR missions provided battlespace awareness 
regardless of uniform. Service, or coalition nationality. This was a blistering cam- 
paign that demanded a joint and combined effort to maximize effects in the 
battlespace. 

Today, Air Force airmen continue to contribute to the joint and coalition team en- 
gaged in Iraq. At the end of the year, 6,723 airmen from the active duty. Reserve, 
and Air National Guard conducted a wide range of missions from locations overseas, 
flying approximately 150 sorties per day including CAS for ground forces tracking 
down regime loyalists, foreign fighters, and terrorists. On a daily basis, U-2 and 
RC-135 aircraft flew ISR sorties monitoring the porous borders of Iraq and provid- 
ing situational awareness and route planning for Army patrols in stability and sup- 
port operations. Providing everything from base security for 27 new bases opened 
by the coalition to the lifeline of supplies that air mobility and air refueling assets 
bring to all joint forces. Air Force airmen are committed to the successful accom- 
plishment of the U.S. mission in Iraq. 

Other Contingency Operations 

In 2003, the Air Force remained engaged in America’s war on drugs and provided 
support to NATO ground forces in the Balkans. Since December 1989, Air Force air- 
men have been an irreplaceable part of the interagency fight against illegal drug 
and narcotics trafficking. Deployed along the southern U.S., in the Caribbean, and 
Central and South America, airmen perform this round-the-clock mission, manning 
nine ground-based radar sites, operating 10 aerostats, and flying counter drug sur- 
veillance missions. The Air Force detected, monitored, and provided intercepts on 
over 275 targets attempting to infiltrate our airspace without clearance. Along with 
our interagency partners, these operations resulted in 221 arrests and stopped hun- 
dreds of tons of contraband from being smuggled into our country. 

In the Balkans, airmen are fully committed to completing the mission that they 
started in the 1990s. Today, Air Force airmen have flown over 26,000 sorties sup- 
porting Operations Joint Guardian and Joint Forge. These NATO-led operations 
combine joint and allied forces to implement the Dayton Peace Accords in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and enforce the Military Technical Agreement in Kosovo. At the end 
of 2003, approximately 800 airmen were supporting NATO’s goal of achieving a se- 
cure environment and promoting stability in the region. 

Additionally, the Air Force engaged in deterrence and humanitarian relief in 
other regions. While the world’s attention was focused on the Middle East in the 
spring of 2003, our Nation remained vigilant against potential adversaries in Asia. 
The Air Force deployed a bomber wing — 24 B-52s and B-ls — to the American terri- 
tory of Guam to deter North Korea. At the height of OIF, our Air Force dem- 
onstrated our country’s resolve and ability to defend the Republic of Korea and 
Japan by surging bomber operations to over 100 sorties in less than 3 days. This 
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deterrent operation complemented our permanent engagement in Northeast Asia. 
The 8,300 airmen who are stationed alongside the soldiers, sailors, marines, and our 
Korean allies maintained the U.N. armistice, marking 50 years of peace on the pe- 
ninsula. 

Our strength in deterring aggression was matched by our strength in humani- 
tarian action. In response to President Bush’s directive to help stop the worsening 
crisis in Liberia, we deployed a non-combat medical and logistics force to create a 
lifeline to the American Embassy and provide hope to the Liberian people. An AEF 
of airmen provided airlift support, aeromedical evacuation, force protection, and the- 
ater of communications support. Fl 3 dng more than 200 sorties, we transported and 
evacuated civilians and members of the Joint Task Force (JTF) from bases in Sierra 
Leone and Senegal. The 300 airmen deployed in support of JTF-Liberia reopened 
the main airport in Monrovia, and ensured the security for U.S. military and civil- 
ian aircraft providing relief aid. 

Strategic Deterrence 

The ability of U.S. conventional forces to operate and project decisive force is built 
on the foundation of our strategic deterrent force; one that consists of our nuclear- 
capable aircraft and intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) forces, working with 
the U.S. Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarines. In 2003, these forces as well as, 
persistent overhead missile warning sensors and supporting ground-based radars, 
provided uninterrupted global vigilance deterring a nuclear missile strike against 
the U.S. or our allies. The dedicated airmen who operate these systems provide the 
force capability that yields our deterrent umbrella. Should that deterrence fail, they 
stand ready to provide a prompt, scalable response. 

Exercises 

The Air Force’s success can be attributed to the training, education, and equip- 
ment of our airmen. Future readiness of our operations, maintenance, mission sup- 
port, and medical units will depend on rigorous and innovative joint and coalition 
training and exercising. This year we are planning 140 exercises with other Services 
and agencies and we anticipate being involved with 103 allied nations. We will con- 
duct these exercises in as many as 45 foreign countries. Participation ranges from 
the joint/combined command post exercise Ulchi Focus Lens with our South Korean 
partners to the tailored international participation in our FLAG exercises and Mis- 
sion Employment Phases of USAF Weapons School. From joint search-and-rescue 
forces in Arctic Sarex to Partnership for Peace (PEP) initiatives, our airmen must 
continue to take advantage of all opportunities that help us train the way we intend 
to fight. 

In addition to previously designed exercises, recent operations highlighted the 
need for combat support training. During OEF and OIF, the Air Force opened or 
improved 38 bases used by joint or coalition forces during combat. Our Expedition- 
ary Combat Support teams established secure, operable airfields in Kyrgyzstan, 
Uzbekistan, Pakistan, and in Iraq. They also built housing, established communica- 
tions, and erected dining facilities that are still used by other Services and follow- 
on forces today. To prepare our airmen for these missions, we have created Eagle 
Flag, an Expeditionary Combat Support Field Training Exercise. During this exer- 
cise, combat support personnel apply the integrated skills needed to organize and 
create an operating location ready to receive fully mission capable forces within 72 
hours. From security forces and civil engineers to air traffic controllers and logisti- 
cians, each airman required to open a new base or improve an austere location will 
eventually participate in this valuable exercise. 

Our ranges and air space are critical joint enablers and vital national assets that 
allow the Air Force to develop and test new weapons, train forces, and conduct joint 
exercises. The ability of the Air Force to effectively operate requires a finite set of 
natural and fabricated resources. Encroachment of surrounding communities onto 
Air Force resources results in our limited or denied access to, or use of, these re- 
sources. We have made it a priority to define and quantify the resources needed to 
support mission requirements, and to measure and communicate the effects of en- 
croachment on our installations, radio frequency spectrum, ranges, and air space. 
We will continue to work with outside agencies and the public to address these 
issues. The Air Force strongly endorses the Readiness Range and Preservation Ini- 
tiative. It would make focused legislative changes, protecting the Air Force’s oper- 
ational resources while continuing to preserve our Nation’s environment. 

Lessons for the Future 

As we continue combat operations and prepare for an uncertain future, we are 
examining lessons from our recent experiences. Although we are currently engaged 
with each of the other Services to refine the lessons from OIF, many of the priorities 
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listed in the fiscal year 2005 Presidential budget submission reflect our preliminary 
conclusions. The Air Force has established a team committed to turning validated 
lessons into new equipment, new operating concepts, and possibly new organiza- 
tional structures. Working closely with our joint and coalition partners, we intend 
to continue our momentum toward an even more effective fighting force. 

One of the most important lessons we can draw was envisioned by the authors 
of the Goldwater-Nichols Act. ONE, OEF, and OIF all validated jointness as the 
only acceptable method of fighting and winning this Nation’s wars. In OIF, the ma- 
ture relationship between the Combined Forces Land Component Commander 
(CFLCC) and the Combined Forces Air Component Commander (CFACC) led to un- 
precedented synergies. The CFACC capitalized on these opportunities by establish- 
ing coordination entities led by an Air Force general officer in the supported land 
component headquarters and by maintaining internal Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and coalition officers in his own headquarters. Both of these organizational innova- 
tions enabled commanders to maximize the advantages of mass, lethality, and flexi- 
bility of airpower in the area of responsibility. 

Another lesson is the Air Force’s dependence on the Total Force concept. As stated 
above, September 11 brought with it a new tempo of operations, one that required 
both the active duty and Air Reserve component (ARC) to work in concert to achieve 
our national security objectives. The synergy of our fully integrated active duty. Air 
National Cuard, and Air Force Reserve team provides warfighters with capabilities 
that these components could not provide alone. 

Our Reserve component accounts for over one-third of our strike fighters, more 
than 72 percent of our tactical airlift, 42 percent of our strategic airlift, and 52 per- 
cent of our air refueling capability. The ARC also makes significant contributions 
to our rescue and support missions, and has an increasing presence in space, intel- 
ligence, and information operations. In all, the ARC provides a ready force requiring 
minimum preparation for mobilization. Whether that mobilization is supporting 
flight or alert missions for ONE, commanding expeditionary wings in combat, or or- 
chestrating the Air Eorce Special Operations roles in the western Iraqi desert, the 
ARC will remain critical to achieving the full potential of our air and space power. 

A third lesson was validation of the need for air and space superiority. Through 
recent combat operations, the Air Force maintained its almost 50-year-old record of 
“no U.S. ground troops killed by enemy air attack.” Without having to defend 
against Iraqi airpower, coalition commanders could focus their combat power more 
effectively. In addition, air and space superiority allowed airmen to dedicate more 
sorties in support of the ground scheme of maneuver, substantially reducing enemy 
capability in advance of the land component. 

We also need to continue to advance integration and planning — integration of 
Service capabilities to achieve JFC objectives, interagency integration to fight the 
war on terrorism, and information integration. Integration of manned, unmanned, 
and space sensors, advanced command and control, and the ability to disseminate 
and act on this information in near-real time will drive our combat effectiveness in 
the future. Shared through interoperable machine-to-machine interfaces, this data 
can paint a picture of the battlespace where the sum of the wisdom of all sensors 
will end up with a cursor over the target for the operator who can save the target, 
study the target, or destroy the target. 

Finally, there are three general areas for improvement we consider imperative: 
battle damage assessment, fratricide prevention/combat identification, and equip- 
ping our battlefield airmen. First, battle damage assessment shapes the command- 
er’s ability for efficient employment of military power. Restriking targets that have 
already been destroyed, damaged, or made irrelevant by rapid ground force ad- 
vances wastes sorties that could be devoted to other coalition and joint force objec- 
tives. Advances in delivery capabilities of our modern fighter/attack aircraft and 
bombers mean that ISR assets must assess more targets per strike than ever before. 
Precision engagement requires precision location, identification, and precision as- 
sessment. Although assets like the Clobal Hawk, Predator, U-2, Senior Scout, and 
Rivet Joint are equipped with the latest collection technology, the Air Force, joint 
team, and Intelligence Community must work to ensure that combat assessments 
produce timely, accurate, and relevant products for the warfighters. 

We are also improving operational procedures and technology to minimize inci- 
dents of fratricide or “friendly fire.” In OIF, major steps toward this goal resulted 
from technological solutions. Blue Force Tracker and other combat identification 
systems on many ground force vehicles allowed commanders situational awareness 
of their forces and enemy forces via a common operational picture. Still, not all joint 
or coalition forces are equipped with these technological advances. We are pursuing 
Fire Support Coordination Measures that capitalize on the speed and situational 
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awareness digital communications offer rather than analog voice communications 
and grease pencils. 

A third area we are actively improving is the effectiveness of the airmen who are 
embedded with conventional land forces or SOF. With assured access to Air Force 
datalinks and satellites, these “Battlefield Airmen” can put data directly into air- 
land-sea weapon systems and enable joint force command and control. We have 
made great progress in producing a Battlefield Air Operations Kit that is 70 percent 
lighter, with leading-edge power sources; one that will increase the combat capabil- 
ity of our controllers. This battle management system will reduce engagement 
times, increase lethality and accuracy, and reduce the risk of fratricide. This capa- 
bility is based upon the good ideas of our airmen who have been in combat and un- 
derstand how much a single individual on the battlefield can contribute with the 
right kit. 

Summary 

The airmen of America’s Air Force have demonstrated their expertise and the 
value of their contributions to the joint and coalition fight. These combat operations 
are made possible by Air Force investments in realistic training and education, su- 
perior organization, advanced technology, and innovative tactics, techniques, and 
procedures. In the future, our professional airmen will continue to focus advances 
in these and other areas guided by the Air Force CONOPs. Their charter is to deter- 
mine the appropriate capabilities required for joint warfighting and to provide maxi- 
mum effects from, through, and in air and space. This structure and associated ca- 
pabilities-based planning will help airmen on their transformational journey, ensur- 
ing continued operational successes such as those demonstrated in 2003. 

ENSURING AMERICA’S FUTURE AIR AND SPACE DOMINANCE 

Air Force lethality, mobility, speed, precision, and the ability to project U.S. mili- 
tary power around the globe provide combatant commanders the capabilities re- 
quired to meet the Nation’s military requirements and dominate our enemies. Con- 
sistent with the DOD’s focus on Joint Operating Concepts, we will continue to trans- 
form our force — meeting the challenges of this era, adapting our forces and people 
to them, and operating our service efficiently. We will adopt service concepts and 
capabilities that support the joint construct and capitalize on our core competencies. 
To sustain our dominance, we develop professional airmen, invest in warfighting 
technolopf, and inte^ate our people and systems together to produce decisive joint 
warfighting capabilities. 

DEVELOPING AIRMEN — RIGHT PEOPLE, RIGHT PLACE, RIGHT TIME 

At the heart of our combat capability are the professional airmen who voluntarily 
serve the Air Force and our Nation. Our airmen turn ideas, tools, tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures into global mobility, power projection, and battlespace ef- 
fects. Our focus for the ongoing management and development of Air Force person- 
nel will be to: define, renew, develop, and sustain the force. 

Defining our Requirements 

To meet current and future requirements, we need the right people in the right 
specialties. The post-September 11 environment has taxed our equipment and our 
people, particularly those associated with force protection, ISR, and the buildup and 
sustainment of expeditionary operations. Our analysis shows that we need to shift 
manpower to stressed career fields to meet the demands of this new steady state, 
and we are in the process of doing this. We have realigned personnel into our most 
stressed specialties and hired additional civilians and contractors to free military 
members to focus on military specific duties. We have also made multi-million dollar 
investments in technology to reduce certain manpower requirements. We have redi- 
rected our training and accession systems and have cross-trained personnel from 
specialties where we are over strength to alleviate stressed career fields, supporting 
the Secretary of Defense’s vision of moving forces “from the bureaucracy to the bat- 
tlefield.” 

Since 2001, we have exceeded our congressionally mandated end strength by more 
than 16,000 personnel. In light of the global war on terrorism and OIF, DOD al- 
lowed this overage, but now we need to get back to our mandated end stren^h. We 
are addressing this issue in two ways: first, by reducing personnel overages in most 
skills; and second, by shaping the remaining force to meet mission requirements. 
To reduce personnel, we will employ a number of voluntary tools to restructure 
manning levels in Air Force specialties, while adjusting our Active Force size to the 
end strength requirement. As we progress, we will evaluate the need to implement 
additional force shaping steps. 
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We are also reviewing our ARC manpower to minimize involuntary mobilization 
of ARC forces for day-to-day, steady state operations while ensuring they are pre- 
pared to respond in times of crisis. Since September 11, 2001, we have mobilized 
more than 62,000 people in over 100 units, and many more individual mobilization 
augmentees. Today, 20 percent of our AEF packages are comprised of citizen air- 
men, and members of the Guard or Reserve conduct 89 percent of ONE missions. 
We recognize this is a challenge and are taking steps to relieve the pressure on the 
Guard and Reserve. 

In fiscal year 2005, we plan to redistribute forces in a number of mission areas 
among the Reserve and active components to balance the burden on the Reserves. 
These missions include our Air and Space Operations Centers, remotely piloted air- 
craft systems. Combat Search and Rescue, Security Forces, and a number of high 
demand global mobility systems. We are working to increase ARC volunteerism by 
addressing equity of benefits and tour-length flexibility, while addressing civilian 
employer issues. We are also looking at creating more full-time positions to reduce 
our dependency on involuntary mobilization. 

We are entering the second year of our agreement to employ Army National 
Guard soldiers for force protection at Air Force installations, temporarily mitigating 
our 8,000 personnel shortfall in security forces. As we do this, we are executing an 
aggressive plan to rapidly burn down the need for Army augmentation and working 
to redesign manpower requirements. Our reduction plan maximizes the use of Army 
volunteers in the second year, and allows for demobilization of about one third of 
the soldiers employed in the first year. 

Future Total Force 

Just as in combat overseas, we are continuing to pursue seamless ARC and active 
duty integration at home, leveraging the capabilities and characteristics of each 
component, while allowing each to retain their cultural identity. We continue to ex- 
plore a variety of organizational initiatives to integrate our Active, Guard, and Re- 
serve Forces. These efforts are intended to expand mission flexibility, create effi- 
ciencies in our Total Force, and prepare for the future. Today’s Future Total Force 
team includes a number of blended or associate units that are programmed or are 
in use. The creation of the “blended” unit, the 116th Air Control Wing at Robins 
Air Force Base, Georgia, elevated integration to the next level. With an initial de- 
ployment of over 730 personnel, and significant operational achievements in OIF, 
we are now examining opportunities to integrate active. Guard, and Reserve units 
elsewhere in order to produce even more measurable benefits, savings, and effi- 
ciencies. 

The reasons for this type of integration are compelling. We can maximize our 
warfighting capabilities by integrating Active, Guard, and Reserve Forces to opti- 
mize the contributions of each component. Reservists and guardsmen bring with 
them capabilities they have acquired in civilian jobs, leveraging the experience of 
ARC personnel. Integration relieves PERSTEMPO on the Active-Duty Force. Be- 
cause ARC members do not move as often, they provide corporate knowledge, stabil- 
ity, and continuity. Finally, integration enhances the retention of airmen who decide 
to leave active service. Because the Guard and Reserve are involved in many Air 
Force missions, we recapture the investment we’ve made by retaining separating ac- 
tive duty members as members of the ARC. 

Renewing the Force 

To renew our force, we target our recruitment to ensure a diverse force with the 
talent and drive to be the best airmen in the world’s greatest Air Force. We will 
recruit those with the skills most critical for our continued success. In fiscal year 
2003, our goal was 5,226 officers and 37,000 enlisted; we exceeded our goal in both 
categories, accessing 5,419 officers and 37,144 enlisted. For fiscal year 2004, we plan 
to access 5,795 officers and 37,000 enlisted. 

In the Air Force, the capabilities we derive from diversity are vital to mission ex- 
cellence and at the core of our strategy to maximize our combat capabilities. In this 
new era, successful military operations demand much greater agility, adaptability, 
and versatility to achieve and sustain success. This requires a force comprised of 
the best our Nation has to offer, from every segment of society, trained and ready 
to go. Our focus is building a force that consists of men and women who possess 
keener international insight, foreign language proficiency, and wide-ranging cultural 
acumen. Diversity of life experiences, education, culture, and background are essen- 
tial to help us achieve the asymmetric advantage we need to defend America’s inter- 
ests wherever threatened. Our strength comes from the collective application of our 
diverse talents, and is a critical component of the air and space dominance we enjoy 
today. We must enthusiastically reach out to all segments of society to ensure the 
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Air Force offers a welcoming career to the best and brightest of American society, 
regardless of their background. By doing so, we attract people from all segments of 
society and tap into the limitless talents resident in our diverse population. 

In addition to a diverse force, we also need the correct talent mix. We remain con- 
cerned about recruiting health care professionals and individuals with technical de- 
grees. To meet our needs, we continue to focus our efforts to ensure we attract and 
retain the right people. We will also closely monitor ARC recruitment. Historically, 
the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve Command access close to 25 percent 
of eligible, separating active duty Air Force members with no break in service be- 
tween their active duty and ARC service. 

Developing the Foree 

Over the past year, we implemented a new force development construct in order 
to get the right people in the right job at the right time with the right skills, knowl- 
edge, and experience. Force development combines focused assignments and edu- 
cation and training opportunities to prepare our people to meet the mission needs 
of our Air Force. Rather than allowing chance and happenstance to guide an air- 
man’s experience, we will take a deliberate approach to develop officers, enlisted, 
and civilians throughout our Total Force. Through targeted education, training, and 
mission-related experience, we will develop professional airmen into joint force war- 
riors with the skills needed across the tactical, operational, and strategic levels of 
conflict. Their mission will be to accomplish the joint mission, motivate teams, men- 
tor subordinates, and train their successors. 

A segment of warriors requiring special attention is our cadre of space profes- 
sionals, those that design, build, and operate our space systems. As military depend- 
ence on space grows, the Air Force continues to develop this cadre to meet our Na- 
tion’s needs. Our Space Professional Strategy is the roadmap for developing that 
cadre. Air Force space professionals will develop more in-depth expertise in oper- 
ational and technical space specialties through tailored assignments, education, and 
training. This roadmap will result in a team of scientists, engineers, program man- 
agers, and operators skilled and knowledgeable in developing, acquiring, applying, 
sustaining, and integrating space capabilities. 

Sustaining the Foree 

The Air Force is a retention-based force. Because the skill sets of our airmen are 
not easily replaced, we expend considerable effort to retain our people, especially 
those in high-technology fields and those in whom we have invested significant edu- 
cation and training. In 2003, we reaped the benefits of an aggressive retention pro- 
gram, aided by a renewed focus and investment on education and individual devel- 
opment, enlistment and retention bonuses, targeted military pay raises, and quality 
of life improvements. Our fiscal year 2003 enlisted retention statistics tell the story. 
Retention for first term airmen stood at 61 percent, exceeding our goal by 6 percent. 
Retention for our second term and career airmen was also impressive, achieving 73 
percent and 95 percent respectively. Continued investment in people rewards their 
service, provides a suitable standard of living, and enables us to attract and retain 
the professionals we need. 

One of the highlights of our quality of life focus is housing investment. Through 
military construction and housing privatization, we are providing quality homes 
faster than ever before. Over the next 3 years, the Air Force will renovate or replace 
more than 40,000 homes through privatization. At the same time, we will renovate 
or replace an additional 20,000 homes through military construction. With the elimi- 
nation of out-of-pocket housing expenses, our Air Force members and their families 
now have three great options — local community housing, traditional military family 
housing, and privatized housing. 

Focus On Fitness 

We recognize that without motivated and combat-ready expeditionary airmen 
throughout our Total Force, our strategies, advanced technologies, and integrated 
capabilities would be much less effective. That is why we have renewed our focus 
on fitness and first-class fitness centers. We must be fit to fight. That demands that 
we reorient our culture to make physical and mental fitness part of our daily life 
as airmen. In January 2004, our new fitness program returned to the basics of run- 
ning, sit-ups, and pushups. The program combines our fitness guidelines and 
weight/body fat standards into one program that encompasses the total health of an 
airman. 
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TECHNOLOGY-TO-WARFIGHTING 

The Air Force has established a capabilities-based approach to war planning, al- 
lowing us to focus investments on those capabilities we need to support the joint 
warfighter. This type of planning focuses on capabilities required to accomplish a 
variety of missions and to achieve desired effects against any potential threats. Our 
capabilities-based approach requires us to think in new ways and consider combina- 
tions of systems that create distinctive capabilities. 

Effects Focus: Capabilities-Based CONOPs 

The Air Force has written six CONOPs that support capabilities-based planning 
and the joint vision of combat operations. The CONOPs help analyze the span of 
joint tasks we may be asked to perform and define the effects we can produce. Most 
importantly, they help us identify the capabilities an expeditionary force will need 
to accomplish its mission, creating a framework that enables us to shape our port- 
folio. 

• Homeland Security CONOPs leverage Air Force capabilities with joint 
and interagency efforts to prevent, protect, and respond to threats against 
our homeland — within or beyond U.S. territories. 

• Space and Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, 
Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (C'^ISR) CONOPs harness the integration 
of manned, unmanned, and space systems to provide persistent situation 
awareness and executable decision-quality information to the JFC. 

• Global Mobility CONOPs provide combatant commanders with the plan- 
ning, command and control, and operations capabilities to enable timely 
and effective projection, employment, and sustainment of U.S. power in 
support of U.S. global interests — precision delivery for operational effect. 

• Global Strike CONOPs employ joint power-projection capabilities to en- 
gage anti-access and high-value targets, gain access to denied battlespace, 
and maintain battlespace access for required joint/coalition follow-on oper- 
ations. 

• Global Persistent Attack CONOPs provide a spectrum of capabilities from 
major combat to peacekeeping and sustainment operations. Global Persist- 
ent Attack assumes that once access conditions are established (i.e. through 
Global Strike), there will be a need for persistent and sustained operations 
to maintain air, space, and information dominance. 

• Nuclear Response CONOPs provide the deterrent “umbrella” under which 
conventional forces operate, and, if deterrence fails, avails a scalable re- 
sponse. 

This CONOPs approach has resulted in numerous benefits, providing: 

• Articulation of operational capabilities that will prevail in conflicts and 
avert technological surprises; 

• An operational risk and capabilities-based programmatic decisionmaking 
focus; 

• Budgeting guidance to the Air Force Major Commands for fulfilling capa- 
bilities-based solutions to satisfy warfighter requirements; 

• Warfighter risk management insights for long-range planning. 

Modernization and Recapitalization 

Through capabilities-based planning, the Air Force will continue to invest in our 
core competency of bringing technology to the warfighter that will maintain our 
technical advantage and update our air and space capabilities. The Capabilities Re- 
view and Risk Assessment (CRRA) process guides these efforts. Replacing an out- 
dated threat-based review process that focused on platforms versus current and fu- 
ture warfighting effects and capabilities, our extensive 2-year assessment identified 
and prioritized critical operational shortfalls we will use to guide our investment 
strategy. These priorities present the most significant and immediate Air Force-wide 
capability objectives. 

We need to field capabilities that allow us to reduce the time required to find, 
fix, track and target fleeting and mobile targets and other hostile forces. One system 
that addresses this operational shortfall is the F/A-22 Raptor. In addition to its con- 
tributions to obtaining and sustaining air dominance, the F/A-22 will allow all 
weather, stealthy, precision strike 24 hours a day, and will counter existing and 
emerging threats, such as advanced surface-to-air missiles, cruise missiles, and time 
sensitive and emerging targets, including mobile targets, that our legacy systems 
cannot. The F/A-22 is in low rate initial production and has begun Phase I of its 
operational testing. It is on track for initial operational capability in 2005. A com- 
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plementary capability is provided by the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter, providing sus- 
tainable, focused CAS and interservice and coalition commonality. 

We also recognize that operational shortfalls exist early in the kill chain and are 
applying technologies to fill those gaps. A robust command, control, and sensor port- 
folio combining both space and airborne systems, along with seamless real-time 
communications, will provide additional critical capabilities that address this short- 
fall while supporting the Joint Operational Concept of full spectrum dominance. 
Program definition and risk reduction efforts are moving us towards C'^ISR and Bat- 
tle Management capabilities with shorter cycle times. The JFC will be able to re- 
spond to fleeting opportunities with near-real time information and will be able to 
bring to bear kill-chain assets against the enemy. Additionally, in this world of pro- 
liferating cruise missile technology, our work on improving our C^ISR capabilities — 
including airborne Active Electronically Scanned Array (AESA) radar technology — 
could pay large dividends, playing a significant role in America’s defense against 
these and other threats. To create this robust command and control network, we 
will need a flexible and digital multi-service communications capability. We are well 
on our way in defining the architecture to make it a reality. The capabilities we are 
pursuing directly support the Department’s transformational system of interoper- 
able joint C4ISR 

There is a need for a globally interconnected capability that collects, processes, 
stores, disseminates, and manages information on demand to warfighters, policy 
makers, and support people. The C2 Constellation, our capstone concept for achiev- 
ing the integration of air and space operations, includes these concepts and the fu- 
ture capabilities of the Global Information Grid (GIG), Net Centric Enterprise Serv- 
ices, Transformational Communications, the Joint Tactical Radio System, and air- 
borne command, control, and communication assets, among others. 

One of the elements of a sensible stratepr to maintain U.S. power projection capa- 
bilities derives from a global aerial refueling fleet that serves Air Force, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and coalition aircraft. Our current fleet of aging tankers met the chal- 
lenges of OEF and OIF but is increasingly expensive to maintain. The fleet averages 
more then 40 years of age, and the oldest model, the KC-135E, goes back to the 
Eisenhower administration. Recapitalization for this fleet of over 640 aerial refuel- 
ing aircraft will clearly take decades to complete and is vital to the foundation and 
global reach of our Air Force, sister Services, and coalition partners. The Air Force 
is committed to an acquisition approach for this program that will recapitalize the 
fleet in the most affordable manner possible. 

Capabilities-driven modernization and recapitalization efforts are also taking 
place on our space systems, as we replace constellations of satellites and ground sys- 
tems with next generation capabilities. The Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle 
(EELV) has completed six successful launches. Using two launch designs, we will 
continue to seek responsive, assured access to space for government systems. Space- 
based radar (SBR) will provide a complementary capability to our portfolio of radar 
and remote sensing systems. We will employ internet protocol networks and high- 
bandwidth lasers in space to transform communications with the Transformational 
Satellite, dramatically increasing connectivity to the warfighter. Modernization of 
GPS and development of the next-generation GPS III will enhance navigation capa- 
bility and increase our resistance to jamming. In partnership with the National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration (NASA) and the Department of Commerce, we 
are developing the National Polar-orbiting Operational Environmental Satellite Sys- 
tem, which offers next-generation meteorological capability. Each of these systems 
supports critical C’^ISR capabilities that give the JFC increased technological and 
asymmetric advantages. 

Space control efforts, enabled by robust space situation awareness, will ensure un- 
hampered access to space-based services. Enhanced space situation awareness as- 
sets will provide the information necessary to execute an effective space control 
strategy. However, we must be prepared to deprive an adversary of the benefits of 
space capabilities when American interests and lives are at stake. 

Additional capability does not stem solely from new weapon system acquisitions. 
It results from innovative modernization of our existing systems. One example is in- 
corporating a Smart Bomb Rack Assembly and the 500-lb. version of the Joint Di- 
rect Attack Munition (JDAM) into the weapons bay of the B-2. In September 2003, 
we demonstrated that the B-2 bomber is now able to release up to 80 separately 
targeted, GPS-guided weapons in a single mission. This kind of innovation reduces 
the number of platforms that must penetrate enemy airspace while holding numer- 
ous enemy targets at risk. The second order consequences run the gamut from 
maintenance to support aircraft. 

We will also address the deficiencies in our infrastructure through modernization 
and recapitalization. Improvements to our air and space systems will be limited 
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without improvements in our foundational support systems. Deteriorated airfields, 
hangars, waterlines, electrical networks, and air traffic control approach and land- 
ing systems are just some of the infrastructure elements needing immediate atten- 
tion. Our investment strategy focuses on three simultaneous steps: disposing of ex- 
cess facilities; sustaining our facilities and infrastructure; and establishing a sus- 
tainable investment program for future modernization of our facilities and infra- 
structure. 

Finally, we need to continue to modernize and recapitalize our information tech- 
nology infrastructure. To leverage our information superiority, the Air Force is pur- 
suing a modernization strategy and information technology investments, which tar- 
get a common network infrastructure and employ enterprise services and shared ca- 
pabilities. 

Science and Technology 

Our investment in S&T has and continues to underpin our modernization and re- 
capitalization program. Similar to our applied-technology acquisition efforts, the Air 
Force’s capability-based focus produces an S&T vision that supports the warfighter. 

The Air Force S&T program fosters development of joint warfighting capabilities 
and integrated technologies, consistent with DOD and national priorities. We will 
provide a long-term, stable investment in S&T in areas that will immediately bene- 
fit existing systems and in transformational technologies that will improve tomor- 
row’s Air Force. Many Air Force S&T programs, such as directed energy, hyper- 
sonics, laser-based communications, and the emerging field of nanotechnology, show 
promise for joint warfighting capabilities. Other technology areas, such as miniatur- 
ization of space platforms and space proximity operations, also show promise in the 
future. Through developments like these, the Air Force S&T program will advance 
joint warfighting capabilities and the Air Force vision of an integrated air and space 
force capable of responsive and decisive global engagement. 

Capabilities-Based Acquisition ! Transforming Business Practices 

To achieve our vision of a flexible, responsive, and capabilities-based expedition- 
ary force, we are transforming how we conceive, plan, develop, acquire, and sustain 
weapons systems. Our Agile Acquisition initiative emphasizes speed and credibility; 
we must deliver what we promise — on time and on budget. Our goal is to deliver 
affordable, sustainable capabilities that meet joint warfighters’ operational needs. 

We continue to improve our acquisition system — breaking down organizational 
barriers, changing work culture through aggressive training, and reforming proc- 
esses with policies that encourage innovation and collaboration. Already, we are: 

• Realigning our Program Executive Officers (PEOs). By moving our PEOs 
out of Washington and making them commanders of our product centers, 
we have aligned both acquisition accountability and resources under our 
most experienced general officers and acquisition professionals. 

• Creating a culture of innovation. Because people drive the success of our 
Agile Acquisition initiatives, we will focus on enhanced training. Laying the 
foundation for change, this past year 16,500 Air Eorce acquisition profes- 
sionals, and hundreds of personnel from other disciplines, attended training 
sessions underscoring the need for collaboration, innovation, reasonable risk 
management, and a sense of urgency in our approach. 

• Reducing Total Ownership Costs. With strong support from the Secretary 
of Defense, we will expand the Reduction in Total Ownership Cost program 
with a standard model ensuring that we have accurate metrics. 

• Moving technology from the lab to the warfighter quickly. Laboratories 
must focus on warfighter requirements and researchers need to ensure 
technologies are mature, producible, and supportable. Warfighters will work 
with scientists, acquisition experts, and major commands to identify gaps 
in capabilities. With help from Congress, we have matured our combat ca- 
pability document process to fill those gaps. During OIE, we approved 37 
requests for critically needed systems, usually in a matter of days. 

• Tailoring acquisition methods for space systems. In October 2003, we 
issued a new acquisition policy for space systems that will improve acquisi- 
tions by tailoring acquisition procedures to the unique demands of space 
systems. 

Transformation of our business processes is not limited to acquisition activities. 
Our Depot Maintenance Strategy and Master Plan calls for financial and infrastruc- 
ture capitalization to ensure Air Force hardware is safe and ready to operate across 
the threat spectrum. Our increased funding for depot facilities and equipment mod- 
ernization in fiscal year 2004-2009, along with public-private partnerships, will re- 
sult in more responsive support to the JFC. We expect to maximize production and 
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throughput of weapon systems and commodities that will improve mission capabil- 
ity. 

Our logistics transformation initiative will revolutionize logistics processes to im- 
prove warfighter support and reduce costs. The goal of the Air Force’s logistics 
transformation program, Expeditionary Logistics for the 21st century, is to increase 
weapon system availability by 20 percent with zero cost growth. Our current initia- 
tives — depot maintenance transformation, purchasing and supply chain manage- 
ment, regionalized intermediate repair, and improved logistics command and con- 
trol — will transform the entire loristics enterprise. 

Our depots have put some of these initiatives into place with exceptional results. 
In fiscal year 2003, our depot maintenance teams were more productive than 
planned, exceeding aircraft, engine, and commodity production goals and reducing 
flow days in nearly all areas. Implementation of “lean” production processes, opti- 
mized use of the existing workforce, and appropriate funding, all contributed to this 
good news story. In addition, our spares support to the warfighter is at record high 
numbers. In 2003, supply rates and cannibalization rates achieved their best per- 
formance since fiscal years 1994 and 1995, respectively. Fourteen of 20 aircraft de- 
sign systems improved their mission capable rates over the previous year, with 
Predator UAVs improving by 11 percent, and B-1 bombers achieving the best mis- 
sion capable and supply rates in its history. Thanks to proper funding, fleet consoli- 
dation, and transformation initiatives, spare parts shortages were reduced to the 
lowest levels recorded across the entire fleet. 

Financing the Fight 

An operating strategy is only as good as its financing strate^. Similar to acquisi- 
tion, logistics, and other support processes, our finance capabilities are strong. We 
are taking deliberate and aggressive steps to upgrade our financial decision support 
capability and reduce the cost of delivering financial services. Our focus is on sup- 
port to our airmen, strategic resourcing and cost management, and information reli- 
ability and integration. The initiatives that will get us there include self-service 
web-based pay and personnel customer service, seamless e-commerce for our vendor 
payment environment, budgets that link planning, programming, and execution to 
capabilities and performance, financial statements that produce clean audit opinions 
while providing reliable financial and management information, and innovative fi- 
nancing strategies. 


INTEGRATING OPERATIONS 

The Air Force excels at providing communications, intelligence, air mobility, preci- 
sion strike, and space capabilities that enable joint operations. Our airmen integrate 
these and other capabilities into a cohesive system that creates war-winning effects. 
Integration takes place at three levels. At the joint strategic level, integration occurs 
between interagencies and the coalition. Integration also takes place within the Air 
Force at an organizational level. At its most basic level, integration takes place at 
the machine-to-machine level to achieve universal information sharing which facili- 
tates true integration at every level. 

Integrating Joint, Coalition, and Interagency Operations 

The ever-changing dynamics of global events will drive the need to integrate DOD 
and interagency capabilities and, in most cases, those of our coalition partners. Joint 
solutions are required to produce warfighting effects with the speed that the global 
war on terrorism demands. Fully integrated operations employ only the right forces 
and capabilities necessary to achieve an objective in the most efficient manner. We 
must also integrate space capabilities for national intelligence and warfighting. 

We are pursuing adaptations of our C2 organizations and capabilities to support 
this vision. While the Air Force’s global C2 structure has remained relatively con- 
stant, throughout our 57-year history, the demands of a changing geopolitical envi- 
ronment have stressed current C2 elements beyond their design limits. 

We have conducted an extensive review of our C2 structures to support the Na- 
tional Security Strategy objectives of assure, dissuade, deter, and defeat as well as 
the Secretary of Defense’s Unified Command Plan (UCP). We will enhance our sup- 
port for the JFC and our expeditionary posture through a new Warfighting Head- 
quarters Construct. This will enable the Numbered Air Forces to support Unified 
Combatant Commanders in a habitual supported-supporting relationship. Working 
with their strategy and planning cells on a daily basis will ensure that Air Force 
capabilities are available to the JFC’s warfighting staff. This new headquarters will 
provide the Combined Air Operations Center (CAOC) with sufficient staff to focus 
on planning and employment of air, space, and information operations throughout 
the theater. 
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We are also adapting the capabilities of our CAOCs. The CAOCs of each head- 
quarters will be interconnected with the theater CAOCs, all operating 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. They will be operated as a weapons system, certified and stand- 
ardized, and have cognizance of the entire air and space picture. This reorganization 
will increase our ability to support our combatant commanders, reduce redun- 
dancies, and deliver precise effects to the warfighters. As we near completion of the 
concept development, we will work with the Secretary of Defense and Congress to 
implement a more streamlined and responsive C2 component for the combatant 
commanders and national leadership. 

Integrated operations also depend on integrated training. We continue to advance 
joint and combined interoperability training with our sister Services and the nations 
with which we participate in global operations. The Joint National Training Capa- 
bility (JNTC) will improve our opportunities for joint training. The aim of the JNTC 
is to improve each Service’s ability to work with other Services at the tactical level 
and to improve joint planning and execution at the operational and strategic levels. 
The Air Force has integrated live, virtual, and constructive training environments 
into a single training realm using a distributed mission operations (DM0) capabil- 
ity. JNTC will use this DM0 capability to tie live training events with virtual (man- 
in-the-loop) play and constructive simulations. Live training in 2004 — on our ranges 
during four Service-conducted major training events — will benefit from improved in- 
strumentation and links to other ranges as well as the ability to supplement live 
training with virtual or constructive options. These types of integrated training op- 
erations reduce overall costs to the services while providing us yet another avenue 
to train like we fight. 

Integrating Within the Air Force 

The Air Force is continuing to strengthen and refine our AEF. The AEF enables 
rapid build-up and redeployment of air and space power without a lapse in the Air 
Force’s ability to support a combatant commander’s operations. The Air Force pro- 
vides forces to combatant commanders according the AEF Presence Policy (AEFPP), 
the Air Force portion of DOD’s Joint Presence Policy. There are 10 AEFs, and each 
AEF provides a portfolio of capabilities and force modules. At any given time, two 
AEFs are postured to immediately provide these capabilities. The other eight are 
in various stages of rest, training, spin-up, or standby. The AEF is how the Air 
Force organizes, trains, equips, and sustains responsive air and space forces to meet 
defense strategy requirements outlined in the Strategic Planning Guidance. 

Within the AEF, Air Force forces are organized and presented to combatant com- 
manders as Air and Space Expeditionary Task Forces (AETFs). They are sized to 
meet the combatant commander’s requirements and may be provided in one of three 
forms: as an Air Expeditionary Wing (AEW), Group (AEG), and/or Squadron (AES). 
An AETF may consist of a single AEW or AEG, or may consist of multiple AEWs 
or AEGs and/or as a Numbered Expeditionary Air Force. AETFs provide the func- 
tional capabilities (weapon systems, expeditionary combat support and command 
and control) to achieve desired effects in an integrated joint operational environ- 
ment. 

One of our distinctive Air Force capabilities is Agile Combat Support (ACS.) To 
provide this capability, our expeditionary combat support forces — medics, logisti- 
cians, engineers, communicators, security forces, services, and contracting, among 
several others — provide a base support system that is highly mobile, flexible, and 
fully integrated with air and space operations. ACS ensures responsive expedition- 
ary support to joint operations is achievable within resource constraints — from cre- 
ation of operating locations to provision of right-sized forces. An example of this ca- 
pability is the 86th Contingency Response Group (CRG) at Ramstein Air Base, orga- 
nized, trained, and equipped to provide an initial “Open the Base” force module to 
meet combatant commander requirements. The CRG provides a rapid response team 
to assess operating location suitability and defines combat support capabilities need- 
ed to establish Air Expeditionary Force operating locations. 

Another example of ACS capability is the light and lean Expeditionary Medical 
System (EMEDS) that provides the U.S. military’s farthest forward care and sur- 
gical capability. Air Force medics jump into the fight alongside the very first com- 
batants. Whether supporting the opening of an air base or performing life saving 
surgeries, these medics bring an extraordinary capability. They carry backpacks 
with reinforced medical equipment, permitting them to perform medical operations 
within minutes of their boots hitting the ground. Complementing this expeditionary 
medical capability is our air evacuation system that provides the lifeline for those 
injured personnel not able to return to duty. The other Services and our allies bene- 
fited greatly from this capability in OEF and OIF. The Army and Navy are now de- 
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veloping a similar light and lean capability. The success of EMEDS is also apparent 
in the reduction of disease and non-battle injuries — the lowest ever in combat. 

Horizontal Machine-to-Machine Integration 

We also strive to increasingly integrate operations at the most basic level — elec- 
tron to electron. Victory belongs to those who can collect intelligence, communicate 
information, and bring capabilities to bear first. Executing these complex tasks with 
accuracy, speed, and power requires assured access and the seamless, horizontal in- 
tegration of systems, activities and expertise across all manned, unmanned, and 
space capabilities. Such integration will dramatically shorten the kill chain. 

Machine-to-machine integration means giving the warfighter the right informa- 
tion at the right time. It facilitates the exchange of large amounts of information, 
providing every machine the information it needs about the battlespace and an abil- 
ity to share that information. In the future, we will significantly reduce the persist- 
ent challenges of having different perspectives or pictures of the battlefield. Exam- 
ples would be to ensure that the A-IO could see the same target as the Predator 
or to guarantee that the F-15 has the same intelligence about enemy radars as the 
Rivet Joint. 

We want a system where information is made available and delivered without re- 
gard to the source of the information, who analyzed the information, or who dis- 
seminated the information. It is the end product that is important, not the fingers 
that touch it. The culmination of the effort is the cursor over the target. It is an 
effect we seek, and what we will provide. 

The warfighters’ future success will depend on Predictive Battlespace Awareness 
(PBA). PBA relies on in-depth study of an adversary before hostilities begin in order 
to anticipate his actions to the maximum extent possible. We can then analyze infor- 
mation to assess current conditions, exploit opportunities, anticipate future actions, 
and act with a degree of speed and certainty unmatched by our adversaries. PBA 
also relies on the ability of air and space systems to integrate information at the 
machine-to-machine level and produce high-fidelity intelligence that results in a 
cursor over the target. The result — integrated operations — is our unique ability to 
conduct PBA and impact the target at the time and place of our choosing. This ma- 
chine-to-machine integration will include a constellation of sensors that create a net- 
work of information providing joint warfighters the information and continuity to 
see first, understand first, and act first. 

The C2 Constellation is the Air Force capstone concept for achieving the integra- 
tion of air and space operations. Our vision of the C2 Constellation is a robust, pro- 
tected network infrastructure, a globally based command and control system to en- 
compass all levels of the battle and allow machines to do the integration and fusion. 
It uses Battle Management Command and Control and Connectivity and consists of 
command centers, sensors, and systems like the U-2, SBR, the Distributed Common 
Ground System, and our CAOCs. Given the C2 Constellation’s complexity, the Air 
Force recognizes the need for an architecture to address myriad integration issues — 
methodically — so all elements work in concert. 

SECURING AMERICA’S NEXT HORIZON 

Armed with the heritage of air and space power in combat, the lessons learned 
from our most recent conflicts, and the powerful advances in technology in the 21st 
century, we stand ready to deliver decisive air and space power in support of our 
Nation. Whether called to execute a commanding show of force, to enable the joint 
fight, to deliver humanitarian assistance, or to protect our Nation from the scourge 
of terrorism, we will deliver the effects required. Our ability to consistently answer 
the call is our dividend to the Nation, a result of our sustained investment in peo- 
ple, technology, and integration. 

Our portfolio of advantages provides dividends on the battlefield. We bring to bear 
a diversified collection of capabilities, which answer the needs of a spectrum of com- 
bat and humanitarian operations. As one would with any investment, we will mon- 
itor, maintain, and adjust our investments as needed to reflect the demands of a 
dynamic environment. Transformational initiatives in the way we organize, train, 
and equip reflect such adjustments, changes that will result in significant gains for 
our force, for the joint team, and for our Nation. Yet, we will not shift our focus 
from the core competencies that have provided the foundation for our success and 
continue to do so. The success of the Air Force resides in the airmen who employ 
the technology of warfighting through integrated operations with our joint and coali- 
tion partners. This is our heritage and our future. This is America’s Air Force. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, General, for that statement. I 
think the committee as a whole is very appreciative of the good 
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strong reports from each of you that we have received this morn- 
ing. 

We will now proceed to a first round of 6 minutes each and I will 
lead off. General Schoomaker, we are preparing to have one of the 
largest rotations of forces in Iraq in contemporary military history. 
That not only involves the training to have those men and women 
ready when they arrive, but also the equipment. You and I have 
spent some time here recently in consultation on how at this very 
moment further adaptations are being made to the equipment, par- 
ticularly the high-mobility multipurpose wheeled vehicle 
(HMMWV), to meet the ever-changing type of threat and weaponry 
being used. General Hagee, you are about to oversee your forces 
once again returning to Iraq. 

So I will ask each of you to discuss the ramifications of this very 
significant turnover of forces and equipment, whether it is the 
HMMWV, personal vests, or body armor. What is the status as 
they go into this face of harm’s way? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, as you correctly stated, this is one of 
the largest movements we have had since World War II. It is very 
complex. We have approached it in a very deliberative fashion, we 
have extended the period of time in which this rotation will take 
place to provide for the adequate preparation time, training, coordi- 
nation, reconnaissance, and all of the things we have to do to en- 
sure an appropriate seamless turnover of forces for this very com- 
plicated theater. 

Included in this is the extensive management of the equipment 
that will remain behind. Any equipment that we have designed, es- 
pecially for force protection, including the up-armored vehicles, not 
just the up-armored HMMWVs but the extensive efforts we have 
been making on other larger vehicles that are there — supply 
trucks, the body armor, these kinds of things. We have, I am happy 
to say, met the goal — which I testified to previously — in both Iraq 
and Kuwait to have the Interceptor Body Armor now over there in 
sufficient numbers for everybody to have. All of that will remain 
in place and it is being managed in a very detailed way that will 
ensure that nobody is not protected with the very best equipment 
that we can acquire. 

We have tripled the number of up-armored HMMWVs that are 
in the theater and are moving toward a requirement of 4,100. This 
is a constantly moving target. We have included the Marine Corps’ 
requirements in that numb^er and we are working very closely with 
General Hagee’s people to ensure that adequate distribution of ve- 
hicles for their sector takes place. 

We have significantly increased production of this equipment. 
You and I have had extensive conversations about not only the up- 
armored HMMWV situation but also the add-on armor kits that 
are being produced. So unless you want to go into more detail, sir, 
I will stop there. 

Chairman Warner. That is fine. 

General Hagee. 

General Hagee. I will not repeat what General Schoomaker said, 
but we are ready. We have about 3,000 vehicles — which includes 
both large vehicles and the smaller HMMWVs — that we are hard- 
ening right now in conjunction with the Army. The Army is also 
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leaving behind some of their so-called up-armored HMMWVs. 
When the transfer of authority takes place we believe that we will 
have all of our vehicles hardened and ready to go. 

We have enough body armor for every single marine to produce 
sufficient protection, not only in Iraq but in Afghanistan. Working 
with the Army, we have also developed technical means against 
these improvised explosive devices (lEDs), but I cannot go any fur- 
ther here in open session. 

In addition, we have spent the last few months working with the 
Army doing extensive training, taking their lessons learned from 
Iraq. We have sent every single maneuver battalion through an ex- 
tensive 1-week course out in southern California. We have taken 
all of our pilots and put them through a 2-week course down at 
Yuma, Arizona. We have also taken our combat support and com- 
bat service support marines, reminded them that every marine is 
a rifleman, and sent them through an extensive training course. 

Sir, as we deploy this month we believe we are ready. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

The Commandant mentioned Afghanistan. Obviously, the thea- 
ters are in some competition for equipment. It would be my expec- 
tation that you find that your forces in Afghanistan are equally 
well equipped as those in Iraq. Am I correct on that. General? 

General Schoomaker. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Warner. You mentioned in your opening statement 
the tremendous value the Guard and Reserve have held throughout 
this and indeed other conflicts. Yet when the Secretary of Defense 
came, he very forthrightly said that there had been some analytical 
studies made of the Guard and Reserve and their training, and 
workup for such operations should be changed. 

Can you elaborate on how you are working with the Guard and 
Reserve community to begin to make them into units that are more 
readily able to integrate with the Active Forces? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I would be happy to. At the highest 
level, our initiative of modularity that allows us to plug and play 
Reserve component units with active component units in a seam- 
less fashion is, of course, our objective. Take a look at the way that 
we have been and are currently preparing and have been preparing 
the three guard brigades that are part of this current rotation 
going in for OIF 2. We have put the very best equipment on these 
soldiers, about $3,000 a set, including Interceptor Body Armor, the 
very best of weaponry, and all of the other equipment that is out 
there. They have been going through one of the most extensive 
training regimens, both at the National Training Center and at the 
Joint Readiness Training Center, which replicates very closely the 
environment in which they will operate, with extensive civilians on 
the battlefield, etcetera. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you for that. General. 

Lastly, General Jumper. The brunt of the transportation has fall- 
en in many ways on your Transportation Command. What is the 
status of those aircraft and their ability to really handle this enor- 
mous transfer of forces that it is beginning to undertake? 

General Jumper. Mr. Chairman, a great deal of planning has 
gone on, not only for the airborne portion of this, but also for the 
portion that we send on ships. I have talked to General Handy, the 
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commander of the U.S. Transportation Command, about this and 
he has a flow plan that is going to get this done in a timely fash- 
ion. 

I am confldent that the planning for this has been good and that 
the flow will be normal. 

Chairman Warner. The Navy’s role, Admiral, is up and ready on 
this? 

Admiral Clark. That is correct, sir. As we speak, we have a ship 
full of General Hagee’s helicopters in the Red Sea en route, and all 
of the other shipping that is required is under control and ready 
to go. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I indicated in my opening remarks, the budget that is before 
us does not include funding to pay for the incremental costs of op- 
erations in Iraq and Afghanistan. How are we going to pay for the 
costs that we know are going to be incurred before a supplemental 
budget is presented to us in next January? 

Let me ask General Schoomaker speciflcally. Do you have an es- 
timate of the incremental costs that are going to be required to con- 
tinue those ongoing operations at the same level in Iraq and in Af- 
ghanistan? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I do not have an estimate, other than 
to look at the level at which we are currently operating. This year 
our share of that supplemental approached around $38 billion, in 
the fiscal year 2004 budget. 

Senator Levin. Do you have an estimate as to what the approxi- 
mate monthly incremental cost would be to maintain those oper- 
ations at the current level? 

General Schoomaker. At the current level, sir, I believe we are 
expending around $3.7 billion in Iraq. 

Senator Levin. Per month? 

General Schoomaker. Per month, yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. Those are incremental costs? 

General Schoomaker. This is what I understand right now to be 
the total cost of operating in Iraq. In Afghanistan it is about $900 
million a month. 

Senator Levin. Do you have the costs for the other Services? 
General Hagee, do you have a cost? 

General Hagee. Sir, right now, within the Marine Corps, we are 
projecting for this fiscal year expending about $800 million to $900 
million. Discussing this with the Secretary of the Navy, we believe 
that for this year it is about $1.5 billion. We have captured those 
costs. We have submitted them to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (OSD) and we expect for them to be paid out of the supple- 
mental. 

Senator Levin. General Schoomaker, General Hagee, press re- 
ports indicate that the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) is con- 
cerned that a civil war could erupt in Iraq within the next 6 
months. How prepared are your forces, given the large rotation, to 
address that potential turn of events if this occurred. General 
Schoomaker? 
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General Schoomaker. Sir, we are going to have a peak of almost 
200,000 people in there at the peak of the rotation. We certainly 
are not intending to hold those people in there. That is part of the 
rotation base. 

I have heard of the discussions about the possibility of civil war 
and that is clearly a possibility, but I have not heard anybody pre- 
dicting that in fact that is the case. We are prepared to deal with 
whatever comes our way. We are very well prepared to fight. We 
are very well prepared to do our duty there in the manner that we 
are doing it now. 

Senator Levin. General Hagee, do you have any comment on 
that? 

General Hagee. Sir, I would align myself with the Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Senator Levin. There were a number of expectations and as- 
sumptions that were based on prewar intelligence that did not pan 
out. For example, the expectation that many Iraqi army units 
would defect. That did not happen. There was an expectation that 
Iraqi police would stay at their stations. That did not happen. 

The fact that these did not happen led to subsequent events, 
such as the looting and the destruction of government files and 
buildings. These events probably led to what I and others consider 
to be a major error; the decision of Ambassador Bremer to disestab- 
lish the Iraqi army. As a result the various Iraqi security units had 
to be rebuilt from the ground up. 

There are certain other predictions, assumptions, and assess- 
ments, made by the Intelligence Community which did not take 
place. Obviously, the first is the presence of WMD. General Hagee 
gave us one example of how our actions were affected by those as- 
sessments and predictions. The same thing could be said relative 
to a CIA assessment that Iraq had UAVs that were intended for 
delivering WMD, but apparently they did not. 

There were more than 500 sites where WMD or WMD-related ac- 
tivities were possibly located. This means that there may have 
been targets that we did not strike because we were concerned 
about collateral damage from the potential release of chemical and 
biological weapons. Those are just some of the assessments and 
predictions that did not pan out. 

This is my question to each of you: Have you been interviewed 
by either the Senate or House Intelligence Committees or by any 
other congressional committee to determine the impact of prewar 
intelligence on the planning for or the conduct of OIF? General 
Schoomaker? 

General Schoomaker. No, sir, I have not. 

Senator Levin. Admiral Clark? 

Admiral Clark. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. General Hagee? 

General Hagee. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. General Jumper? 

General Jumper. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. Do we have contingency plans in the event that 
Iraq, after sovereignty is transferred to them, does not agree to 
provide the status that we want for our U.S. forces in Iraq? Once 
sovereignty is transferred, we are going to have to deal then with 
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whoever that sovereign is relative to the operation of our forces and 
presumably reach an agreement with that entity that represents 
the government of Iraq relative to the status of our forces and the 
ability of our forces to operate. 

Do we have contingency plans in the event that Iraq does not 
agree to provide the status that we want or allow the tJ.S. forces 
to operate freely there? General, let me again start with you. Do 
you know of any contingency plan? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I am not aware of what is going on 
in that regard. I think it is appropriate for General Abizaid to ad- 
dress that. 

Senator Levin. Do any of you have any comment on that? [No 
response.] 

My time is up. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
witnesses for being here today. 

General Schoomaker, this transition that was just discussed of 
troops being rotated in Iraq will result in about 40 percent of those 
troops being Guard and Reserve units. Is that correct? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I believe the last figure I was given 
is about 37 percent. 

Senator McCain. This is probably the largest percentage of 
guardsmen and reservists in a combat situation in history. Would 
you agree with that? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I would not be able to agree with 
that. I do not know. I am not sure. 

Senator McCain. I do not have the facts, but I continue to dis- 
agree with the assertion made by the Secretary of Defense and all 
of you again today that we will not have significant impact on re- 
tention of guardsmen and reservists. Many of these guardsmen and 
reservists will be there for their second tour, is that correct? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I do not have the figures before me, 
but if I recall the testimony the Secretary gave the other day, 
something like 7 percent of the Guard and Reserve has been called 
up more than once. 

Senator McCain. Well, we will find out, I guess. As I have said 
before, I hope that I am wrong. 

You intend to expand. General Schoomaker, the size of the Army 
by 30,000 individuals over 4 years. Is that correct? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I have asked to grow some headroom 
in the Army so that we have the ability to do the modularity, 
movements, and transformation that we want to do, while we find 
the offsets for them within our current end strength authorization. 

Senator McCain. I guess I had better repeat the question. Gen- 
eral Schoomaker: Is there going to be an increase of 30,000 troops 
over a 4-year period? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCain. Do you intend to ask for that to be paid for 
each year in an emergency supplemental? It is not reflected in any 
budget request by the DOD. 

General Schoomaker. No, sir, it is not. That is what I asked for; 
it is under the supplemental funding under the current level of op- 
erations that we have. As I said before, we have 11,000 people 
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right now above our statutory end strength that are being paid for 
through the supplemental because of the level of operations. What 
I have asked for is to be able to target who we keep so we can form 
more units while we fund the offsets in personnel within our cur- 
rent authorization through our restructuring and other initiatives. 

Senator McCain. Which again, in all due respect, ends up with 
an increase of 30,000 personnel. Is that correct? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. I asked to be able to grow to that 
level. We cannot achieve that level overnight. This is going to be 
incremental growth over that period. 

Senator McCain. But each year is it the intention to ask for the 
funding for this out of emergency supplemental funding? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, as long as we have this emergency, 
yes, in conjunction with what we have in our program. Obviously 
if the emergency terminates then we will have to terminate this, 
but this is why we built the off-ramps during the period of growth. 

Senator McCain. I guess my point is, Mr. Chairman, I have not 
known of personnel increases being paid for in the name of emer- 
gency supplementals to pay for a conflict. I think what it does is 
it increases the size of the deficit and again deceives the American 
people about the size of the deficit and the debt that we are incur- 
ring per household. 

General Jumper, are you aware that members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee staff were given falsified information by 
the people at Tinker Air Force Base? 

General Jumper. No, sir, I am not. 

Senator McCain. You were not aware of this issue being dis- 
cussed in an open hearing? Your liaison people did not inform you 
of our concern about that? 

General Jumper. No, sir, not about false statements. I have 
heard nothing about false statements. 

Senator McCain. I showed before the committee doctored docu- 
ments that were given to the staff of this committee. You know 
nothing about that? 

General Jumper. I am sorry, sir; I do not. 

Senator McCain. General Hagee, do you need additional mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps to carry out your responsibilities? 

General Hagee. As I see the situation right now, no, sir. 

Senator McCain. You do not? 

General Hagee. I do not, sir. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. I would like to have several questions submit- 
ted for the record. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection, all members are given 
that opportunity. 

You raised very important questions relative to the budget and 
the supplemental, as did Senator Levin. I wish to make it clear 
that, having been in the building myself for many years, these wit- 
nesses before us received guidance from the Secretary of Defense 
as to what to do. They did not make the decision not to include in 
their own budget process the cost for those personnel. I think we 
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all agree on that. It is a level above them where that decision was 
made as to the allocation of the budget costs. 

Are we agreed on that, gentlemen? 

Senator Levin. I think that is usually true. 

Chairman Warner. Yes. They are responding to the actual facts, 
but the decision on the budget was made, frankly, by the Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) and promulgated through the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Senator Levin. They could appeal it to the President, I guess, 
under Goldwater-Nichols. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Levin. Good old Goldwater-Nichols. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and again 
thanks to the chiefs for being here. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been some references made and ques- 
tions asked regarding the ongoing debate about the quality of our 
intelligence about WMD and the way in which the administration 
used that intelligence. Those are important questions. I think it is 
even more important that we focus, as I believe all of us want to 
do, and as Senator Levin mentioned in his opening statement, on 
how we support you and our forces to successfully complete the 
mission in Iraq. While the inquiry regarding WMD and the intel- 
ligence is significant certainly as we go forward, what is really im- 
portant is to go forward. 

We are there now. We have successfully carried out what I have 
for more than a decade believed was a just and necessary mission, 
which was to overthrow Saddam Hussein. I have no doubt, thanks 
to the skill and bravery of your forces, that America and the world 
are safer as a result. 

Now the question is how to complete the next phase, which in 
some sense is a different mission. So my questions will focus on 
that. I, like everyone else, have been reading lately and hearing 
about Mr. Abu Mus’ab al-Zarqawi, a Jordanian thought to have 
links to al Qaeda. We now link him to a number of bombings in 
Iraq and now have found this disk with what looks like a request 
by him to the leadership of al Qaeda for support for what he called 
“a secular war against the Shias.” 

I must say, parenthetically, I have always been struck by the 
conclusion that there was no link between al Qaeda and Saddam 
Hussein. How could there be a link, they say, because al Qaeda is 
theological and Saddam was very secular? I am not reaching a con- 
clusion here, but I am just urging others not to reach a conclusion. 
Unfortunately, they had something that tied them together, which 
was their hatred of us. 

I now return to my question. The news about Zarqawi leads me 
to ask, how would you describe the insurgency we are facing now? 
Am I right in concluding it is a mix of Baathist loyalists, Saddam 
loyalists, and terrorists? Is that the conclusion you reach about the 
enemy we are facing in this phase of the conflict in Iraq? I will 
start with you. General Schoomaker, and then General Hagee. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I think it has been best described as 
being a combination of former regime loyalists and dead-enders. 
There are certainly some criminal elements that are being paid to 
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perform certain things by them, and obviously you have seen intel- 
ligence that there are other entities that are there. 

It appears from what has been in the open press today that there 
is a direction towards trying to work the seams between the dif- 
ferent entities within the country to their advantage. I will pass 
the question to General Hagee. 

Senator Lieberman. As you advise the Secretary and equip and 
staff General Abizaid, I take it that you have no doubt that part 
of the element we are fighting in Iraq is terrorists. They are not 
just the Baathist loyalists, is that right. General? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir, I think that that is clear. The 
evidence is there. But terror is a tactic as well as a philosophy. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

General Schoomaker. I think that we nevertheless, regardless of 
what the source of it is, are seeing terror tactics used against us 
in this insurgency. The source of it from my perspective matters 
less from my area of responsibility, which is to protect and prepare 
our soldiers to perform over there. I would agree in that regard. 

Senator Lieberman. That is an important point and I accept it. 
There may be terrorist groups that have come in from outside, but 
the point is that from the point of view of your forces terrorism is 
terrorism. It could be the Baathists using terrorist means. 

General Hagee. 

General Hagee. Sir, I agree with that assessment. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me ask a more general question, which 
builds a little bit on questions that have been asked before. I will 
ask each of you this. Does the budget submitted by the administra- 
tion give you the resources you need to fight the ongoing war 
against the insurgents in Iraq and conduct those essential military 
activities to win the peace as well as to be prepared to fight and 
win if necessary elsewhere in the world? 

Understanding that you can never have everything you want in 
a world of limited resources, what would be your top unfunded re- 
quirement if in fact you feel that you received as much of your pri- 
ority list as you need in the administration’s budget? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I would have to submit that for the 
record. I would not like to guess at that at this stage. I would like 
to say that the 2004 budget with supplemental is sufficient to pre- 
pare us and to conduct the operations that we are doing today. 
What we have in the 2005 Army budget is sufficient to prepare and 
equip the Army to do the day-to-day things to support our prepara- 
tion for the war. It does not include the contingency costs of actu- 
ally operating over in that theater. 

Senator Lieberman. What you would like to submit in writing is 
what your top unfunded requirement would be. Did I understand 
that correctly? 

General Schoomaker. If you are asking me that question, that 
is the way I would prefer to answer it, yes, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fiscal year 2005 budget supports our highest Army base program priorities. 
Should additional funds become available, we would apply them first to accelerate 
our force protection efforts, including ballistic armor protection and individual sol- 
dier equipment. 

Senator Lieberman. Fine. 
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Admiral Clark. 

Admiral Clark. The demand on the Navy is certainly not the 
same as it is on the Army and the Marine Corps with regard to 
this specific fight. The requirement for us to he represented glob- 
ally certainly is there. Thirty-two percent of my force is forward- 
deployed today. I have sufficient resources to execute that. 

Over the course of our discussion, I have talked on a consistent 
pattern about the requirement to make sure this force is ready. In 
my opening testimony I spoke to the value of readiness. I assure 
you that this budget has the resources in it to make sure that it 
is ready and I can respond this afternoon if I have to. 

With regard to my most pressing requirement — and you are ex- 
actly right, in a perfect world I could dream up some things that 
we could go faster. I fundamentally believe that one of the things 
that is costing us in the acquisition side of the house is that many 
of our programs — ^because of resources, we are not able to move fast 
enough, so we have them on a program on minimum sustain rate 
or do not invest as rapidly as we could which ends up costing the 
Nation more. 

But I will tell you that for me, the focus is now on how to create 
the Navy of the future. For too many years we did not buy enough 
ships and airplanes. That would be my most pressing need and 
that is where I would put additional resources: to recapitalize 
ships, aircraft, and submarines, in a more rapid manner. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, Admiral. 

I know I am over my time, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if we could 
just ask General Hagee and General Jumper to respond, please? 

Chairman Warner. Yes, of course. 

General Hagee. Sir, with the combination of the budget and the 
supplemental we can handle day-to-day operations and any other 
contingencies that come up. As far as the number one item on my 
list, it would be resetting the force, ensuring as we use the equip- 
ment either in Iraq or Afghanistan or wherever that we have suffi- 
cient funds to either purchase new equipment or to refurbish the 
equipment that is coming back. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

General Jumper. 

General Jumper. Sir, we also have the resources to do our job, 
and resetting the force quickly and being able to recapitalize, as 
Admiral Clark says, are the two priorities on the Air Force’s list. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you all for your testimony. Thanks 
for what you do for us and our country every day. 

Chairman Warner. We thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly want to 
thank the Service Chiefs for being here today, but I also want to 
thank you for the great work that you are doing in leading our 
young men and women in the military as they fight and battle ter- 
rorism both here at home and abroad. Thousands of young men 
and women in my home State of North Carolina are currently 
fighting the war on terror in Iraq. We are forging a process of 
peace and in doing so we are moving toward turning control of the 
government and society back to the Iraqi people. 
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In Iraq and Afghanistan, our Nation is helping to rebuild schools 
and hospitals, water supply systems and roadways. We have made 
great progress, thanks to our diverse and skilled workforce, which 
is meeting the challenges with a courage that makes us all very 
proud indeed. 

With this month’s deployment of North Carolina’s 30th Heavy 
Enhanced Separate Brigade, I have heen made painfully aware of 
some of the problems faced by the National Guard units as they 
mobilize. General Schoomaker, what are you doing to guarantee 
that the service members are expeditiously transitioned to active 
duty payrolls and that their lodging and subsistence are of the 
same quality as the active units that are training on the same 
bases? 

Would you respond to that, and then also to the budget request 
news release sent out by DOD which proposes, “the use of innova- 
tive management to improve the mobilization process.” Could each 
of you go into more specifics about how your Service intends to 
meet that objective? 

General Schoomaker. Senator Dole, thank you very much. As I 
think you might know, I spent considerable time with the 30th Bri- 
gade, Old Hickory, all the way from its pre-mobilization through 
the mobilization process and through its most recent training at 
the Joint Readiness Training Center. We have pulled out all stops 
to ensure that they are absolutely prepared, equipped, trained, 
have all of the benefits, and to ensure that they have mission suc- 
cess. 

To answer the second part of your question, we are going to 
school on ourselves in preparation for mobilization. We are learning 
very much about what we are doing now and have been doing in 
mobilization. Both the Chief of the Army National Guard and the 
Chief of the Army Reserve are working with us to achieve the ini- 
tiatives through modularity and a transition from what we used to 
call an “alert, train, deploy” mentality to a “train, alert, deploy” ca- 
pability within our Reserve components. 

Senator Dole. Would others answer briefly, please. 

Admiral Clark. Very briefly, we have now only 1,900 Reserves 
mobilized. Our problem and challenge is significantly different than 
the other Services. Suffice it to say that the main way we are tak- 
ing this on. Senator, is this: We are rebalancing the active-Reserve 
mix so that we do not get caught in a position where if we have 
to go accomplish some mission, we are forced to have a lot of Re- 
serves on day one. We have restructured our fast response force so 
that Reserves will not be required for at least the first 60 days of 
any operation we might be required to be involved in. 

General Schoomaker’s comment about learning from ourselves is 
absolutely true. We continue to do that. The biggest area for us has 
been in pay. We have made great progress with the computer sys- 
tems to support that. 

General Hagee. Senator, we are an expeditionary ready force. 
We have active duty personnel located with our Reserve units to 
ensure that their training meets the same standards as our Active- 
Duty Forces. We are ready to activate those individuals within an 
extremely short period of time to respond to any contingency. 
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General Jumper. Senator, in the Air Force we train our Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Force Reserve to the same standards as the 
active and they share the same equipment. We have a very high 
volunteer rate for our normal rotations in the Air Force, hut we are 
configured with our Air Expeditionary Forces so that we can call 
forward the active portions of those forces as force packages as we 
need them if we want to avoid mobilization. 

Still, with our high volunteer rates we do not think that that is 
necessary in normal times. 

Senator Dole. General Jumper, I have an interest in the A-10 
aircraft. This year’s budget shows a significant procurement fund- 
ing increase for the A-10. The A-10 certainly has shown its contin- 
ued capabilities in Iraq, despite its status as an aging aircraft. 
Does the budget investment support your goal of extending the 
service life of this aircraft to 2028? Have recent operations further 
validated the use of other platforms, like the F-16 and the B-1, for 
the close air support mission? 

General Jumper. Well, Senator, especially since Kosovo and par- 
ticularly into Afghanistan, we have worked close air support with 
every kind of airframe that we have. The most significant addition 
has been our bomber force. In many cases we have been able to 
provide close air support with greater accuracy with our GPS-guid- 
ed bombs than we have actually being closer to the ground with 
some of our fighter aircraft. 

But our F-16s, our A-lOs, and our bomber aircraft are all com- 
mitted to that mission. We will continue to have, in the Air Force, 
dedicated airplanes whose sole mission is close air support like the 
A-10. As you say, we have a significant upgrade program. How this 
will play out into the future and how we work this with the aging 
aircraft problems with the A-10 is yet to be determined, but we 
will continue with dedicated close air support capability in our Air 
Force. 

Senator Dole. Thank you. 

My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator, for your con- 
tributions on these questions. 

Now, Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your service to the Nation and your in- 
dividual branches of the Service. My theme will be reminiscent of 
many that are here today. The most remarkable thing about this 
budget is what it leaves out, not what it includes. It leaves out the 
cost of operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, and the deliberate in- 
creases as a result of 30,000 additional Army troops that were com- 
mitted to. 

I think it is a deceptive way to finance the operations of the mili- 
tary and I think it also has practical ramifications. It impacts the 
Army most specifically and the Marine Corps to a similar degree. 

General Schoomaker, as I understand, the way we are financing 
operations today is that this budget proposal will cover the routine 
operations of the Army through the 2005 year, but operations in 
Afghanistan and Iraq and other contingencies are being funded out 
of the 2004 supplemental? 

General Schoomaker. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Reed. At the current burn rate, when do you run out of 
2004 supplemental money? What day or month? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, we are funded through the end of this 
year. At the burn rate, we are funded through the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Senator Reed. You are funded until September 30? 

General Schoomaker. Until 30 September, yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. The 30th. If this supplemental is delayed past 
September 30, say the end of November, or even delayed until the 
following year, which is customary nowadays, you will burn out all 
the money that is appropriated? 

General Schoomaker. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Reed. In trying to balance the commitments and the de- 
mands, do you anticipate cutting down base support operations as 
a way to cover shortfalls? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, quite frankly I only have visibility of 
what the Army has. I do not know what OSD has available. I am 
concerned, and I think this is what you are getting to, on how we 
bridge the gap between the end of this fiscal year and whenever 
we can get a supplemental in the next year. I do not have an an- 
swer for you exactly how we would do that. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. General. 

Admiral Clark, do you have similar concerns? 

Admiral Clark. I do not, because I do not have that kind of 
surge requirement at this time. If I had to increase the pace of 
aviation operations, then I would need additional resources. I will 
end up being the party that pays for the Marine Corps transpor- 
tation and that is a small amount that we will have to deal with. 
We expect to be covered out of the 2004 supplemental for this 
movement and then next year we will have to deal with when they 
would be coming home. 

Senator Reed. General Hagee, your comments? 

General Hagee. Sir, I share the Chief of Staff of the Army’s con- 
cerns about this. 

Senator Reed. General Jumper? 

General Jumper. Sir, so do I. We are funded through the end of 
fiscal year 2004 and then we will have to either cash flow or find 
a way to bridge until any potential supplement in 2005. 

Senator Reed. So if we do not see a supplemental up here in the 
middle of the summer, given the way we work, you gentlemen in 
varying degrees are facing a funding problem beginning September, 
or beginning October 1. Is that a fair assumption? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Admiral Clark, except for the Navy? 

Admiral Clark. Based on what I said last time, I do not have 
any requirements that I know of at this time, but I might have a 
small transportation requirement. 

Senator Reed. General Hagee. 

General Hagee. Yes, sir, we will have a challenge during that 
first quarter. We would take actions like General Jumper men- 
tioned: forward flowing or cash flowing until the supplemental be- 
came available. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask another related question. This goes 
against the Army because they are bearing so much of this burden 
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and bearing it extremely well, General. The Secretary of Defense 
had a chart at the last hearing which he is going to use to talk 
about the end strength increases. What I find remarkable is that 
from September 2003 to December 2003 the Army lost 10,000 sol- 
diers at a time that stop-losses were in place, and at a time that 
we were contemplating at least increasing the number of soldiers. 

I am concerned that this trend, if it continues, will be serious in 
terms of manning the forces, regardless of whatever end strength 
and by whatever means we achieve, coupled together with the an- 
ticipation in July when OIF 1 finishes of significant recruitment 
problems and retention problems. Could you comment upon that. 
General Schoomaker? 

General Schoomaker. I am not familiar with the chart you just 
held up and I do not know about losing 10,000 soldiers. 

Senator Reed. This is the Secretary of Defense’s chart, with the 
end strength of the actual Army. They show in September 2003 
499,301, and in December, 490,174. This is a loss of about 10,000 
personnel in end strength. That is his chart. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, our statutory end strength at the end 
of last year was 480,000. 

Senator Reed. I am probably being confusing. The numbers I 
refer to is the actual end strength, not the statutory. 

General Schoomaker. That is temporary end strength, that has 
grown within their authority, and within the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Senator Reed. I am not questioning the legality. It appears to me 
that we lost 10,000 soldiers, real boots on the ground, at a time we 
had stop-loss orders in effect, and at a time in which we were try- 
ing to begin our recruitment for these additional soldiers. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, they are not related. That is what I 
am trying to tell you. We have met our retention and recruiting 
goals at 100 percent of the force. The force waxes and wanes based 
upon who we are mobilizing, and who we are moving, and it has 
been as high as twice that number during part of the year. 

Senator Reed. If you could provide me a more specific written re- 
sponse — 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir, I will. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The drop in end strength is directly attributable to traditionally low enlisted ac- 
cessions in December and the end of the active component, 12-month skill-based 
stop loss/stop move program. Historically, the active Army does not bring many new 
soldiers onto active duty during the holiday season. Thus, each year, strength dips 
a few thousand in December and recovers in January. In the summer of fiscal year 

2003, the Army terminated the skill-based stop loss/stop move program. The termi- 
nation plan provided for most solders who were subject to stop loss to depart the 
active Army between October 31, 2003 and December 20, 2003. Approximately 8,000 
soldiers chose to depart during that time. A new stop loss policy began in January 

2004, and only affects soldiers in deploying units. It will not be based on a soldier’s 
military occupational specialty. With the implementation of unit stop loss and a re- 
turn to accessing new soldiers in January, all factors indicate a steady increase in 
strength into the summer months. 

Senator Reed. I will provide more specific questions perhaps. 

If you just look at the lines here, we are increasing actual end 
strength month by month though last year. We hit a peak in De- 
cember of last year and we started going down. If the next report 
for January, February, and March shows continued deterioration in 
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actual end strength, I think it undercuts your ability to conduct 
your mission and it raises a serious problem. I will just stop there. 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief state- 
ment I would like to have included in the record just prior to my 
questioning. 

Chairman Warner. The statement will be put into the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Allard follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Wayne Allard 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to express my appreciation to each of you for 
your leadership and dedication. A year ago, our Nation was demanding much of our 
military. Our forces were fighting in Afghanistan, assisting local forces in Yemen, 
Djibouti, and Georgia, and defending our homeland. Since then, they have taken on 
a new mission: the securing and stabilization of Iraq. The mobilization of thousands 
of men and women in the Reserves and National Guard are indicative of the size 
and scope of our current military operations. Despite many hardships, our soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines, and coast guardsmen have stepped forward and embraced 
their country’s call to arms. We thank them for their service. We thank each of you 
for providing them with the leadership they need to defend our Nation. 

Even as we confront our foes around the world today, we must prepare to meet 
the threats of tomorrow. The ongoing transformation of the military is vital to the 
future safety and security of this great Nation. We must not avoid making difficult 
choices about legacy systems. Nor should we turn away from the cost of investing 
in new technologies. We must remain committed to this effort. The superiority of 
American arms in the decades to come is at stake. 

I want to thank our witnesses for taking the time to appear before us today. I 
know each of you have many responsibilities, particularly during this time of con- 
flict. Yet, it is important for us to hear from you the needs of the men and women 
under your command. So, I again thank you for being here. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to our time of questions. 

Senator Allard. Just recently, I went to a Board of Visitors 
meeting, which is advisory to the Superintendent of the Air Force 
Academy (AFA), and I want to take this opportunity to thank Gen- 
eral Jumper as well as Secretary of the Air Force Roche for attend- 
ing the last two Board of Visitors meetings. I know they are very 
busy individuals and their commitment to the future leaders of the 
Air Force is very much appreciated. 

I would also add that this last meeting was probably the best 
Board of Visitors meeting I have had the chance to attend in the 
6 years that I have been on the Board. We are under new leader- 
ship with Jim Gilmore, who is our chairman, and both the Super- 
intendent of the AFA, General Rosa, as well as the Commandant, 
General Weida. They gave good reports and I think most generally, 
in talking with the members of the Board, they felt that consider- 
able progress had been made at the AFA as far as addressing this 
problem with sexual assaults that they have just been dealing with 
for the last year or so. 

I would ask General Jumper, who was there and listened, if he 
might share with this committee his assessment of where we are 
with sexual assault issues there at the AFA and how the plan is 
moving forward. 

General Jumper. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate your efforts, 
sir, to reinvigorate the Board of Visitors and to get the members 
interested in what is going on out there. You and Chairman Gil- 
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more have done a superb job of that and I think that is what made 
the meeting such a success. 

Senator, there is a great deal that has gone on as we implement 
the provisions of the Fowler Commission report. We have about 80 
percent of those recommendations implemented at the AFA. The 
actions that you and the Board of Visitors took at the last meeting 
went a long way in implementing many of the rest of those provi- 
sions. As we have looked at the agenda for change at the AFA, I 
think we have seen an excellent response, especially with regard to 
the use of alcohol among the cadets. The number of incidents have 
gone down dramatically. We do not declare success on that. We just 
take it as a trend. 

The number of sexual assault incidents that have been reported 
since the new leadership has been in place is 10. Those are being 
dealt with. The issue that we are consumed with right now, that 
I know Senator Collins is worried about, is the issue of confiden- 
tiality and actually how we implement something that allows some 
element of confidentiality. We are working on that right now with 
the DOD Inspector General to try and find a way to accommodate 
all the concerns surrounding that. 

I think from the alcohol uses, to the reporting, to the response 
team measures that we have put in at the AFA, I think that the 
attitude that I see when I go out there is positive. Senator, I visit 
often and I randomly go around and talk to the cadets, as does Sec- 
retary Roche. I see a recognition of the problem. I see less and less 
denial and a determination to get on with fixing the elements of 
this problem. 

We will continue to press forward with all energy. Senator, to get 
through this thing. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. General Jumper. 

General Schoomaker, the President’s fiscal year 2005 budget re- 
quest provides over $1.4 billion for the DOD’s chemical demili- 
tarization program. You have a major role in that, or the Army has 
a major role in it. I was looking at the budget request and how the 
Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA), which is a pro- 
vision that has been put in place by Congress for agencies to meas- 
ure the progress and results of their programs, received the lowest 
rating as far as measuring results. 

It does not necessarily reflect funding, but there are also some 
problems with cost overruns and some other problems. I wonder if 
you would just share with me about the funding and some of the 
evaluations of that program. The bottom line question is are we 
going to be able to meet the 2012 treaty deadline for the Army’s 
chemical demilitarization program? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I know that Acting Secretary of the 
Army Brownlee is personally involved in running this issue. I am 
not as familiar with it and I would be glad to provide for the record 
the information. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Army remains committed to safely and efficiently meeting treaty deadlines. 

Senator Allard. Yes, I wish you would do that, because the 
GPRA measurement on that means that you are setting goals and 
objectives and you are not meeting them. I am concerned about 
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that. Could you give this to me and perhaps maybe the rest of the 
members of the committee who are interested in knowing what is 
happening? 

General Schoomaker. I would be glad to. 

Senator Allard. I am particularly concerned about the cost over- 
runs and everything that we are hearing about in that particular 
program. I think that is an area of concern and something that we 
need to watch. 

I have another question for you. The Denver Post reported 3 
weeks ago that as many as 40 women have been sexually assaulted 
while serving our country in Iraq. Then The Washington Post 
wrote an article and then USA Today wrote an editorial on that. 
As a result, Secretary Rumsfeld ordered a comprehensive investiga- 
tion into the matter. 

Is the Army addressing the problem of sexual misconduct when 
soldiers are deployed? 

General Schoomaker. Would you say the last part of your ques- 
tion again? 

Senator Allard. Are you addressing this problem in the Army? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir, we are. We are addressing it very 
aggressively. This has been a subject that has received leadership 
attention. It is a chain of command issue. It is a leadership issue. 
It is a discipline issue. We have significant resources available to 
us to handle it and we are reviewing those in regard to much of 
what General Jumper just spoke to. 

Senator Allard. Back to you. General Jumper. Last November 
the Armed Services Subcommittee on Strategic Forces, which I 
chair, held a hearing on the current status of many of our military 
space programs. It was noted that many of these programs had 
fallen behind schedule, experienced enormous cost overruns, and 
they may not be appropriately managed. 

I believe that we cannot allow our military space programs to 
continue down this path, which could eventually threaten our space 
dominance. I believe that we need to seriously examine the size 
and type of satellites that we are building and I believe our launch 
capabilities need to be much more responsive and much more af- 
fordable. 

General Jumper, given that the cost of building a few large, high- 
ly capable satellites is becoming prohibitively expensive, do you be- 
lieve it is time for us to begin examining the possibility of building 
large quantities of smaller, less capable satellites that together pro- 
vide the same overall capability? 

General Jumper. Senator, I can tell you that Pete Teets, who is 
the Space Executive for OSD and the Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, is focused on the ability of our space industry to perform. It 
has to do with a number of things, not the least of which is getting 
our arms around the requirements. 

It has long been a practice in the space industry that require- 
ments can come from all directions and that they are perhaps not 
properly constrained. We are taking aggressive action to get hold 
of the requirements. 

Certainly one of the things that has to be looked at is the size 
and complexity of the satellites. There is a large effort going on 
with the development of microsat technology and what it might be 
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able to do for us, especially as we look at being able to focus on 
specific areas. I take your point, sir, and I know that Mr. Teets is 
looking at that and I think that is probably one of the alternatives 
to the way we are going now. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. We are past 
the time. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. Sorry, I did not realize. 

Chairman Warner. Not at all. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. It is a very important question. 

Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Clark, I was interested in a comment you made about 
moving the Navy to more technically advanced ships. 

We are moving toward much more technically advanced ships. I 
am curious about that. In a sense, are you saying that we are going 
to have fewer and fewer tasks that, say, an E-1 can perform on 
those ships and more and more tasks on those ships that E-6s will 
perform? How will that work? 

Admiral Clark. You have it exactly. The technology that we are 
inserting in our new platforms is going to require a more experi- 
enced, call it a richer experienced, force. I said in my opening testi- 
mony that our asymmetric advantages are technology and the ge- 
nius of our people, and I want all of it I can get. 

DD(X) starts construction in 2005. DD(X) will be an all-electric 
ship. It will have the ability to project fires 100 miles. It will revo- 
lutionize naval fires. Today we can do it at around 10. This will 
change the way we fight with the Marine Corps, and it will change 
the way we support Army units on the ground. 

A typical ship today that size maybe would have 500 or 600 peo- 
ple on it. This one is going to have between 100 and 150 people 
on it. No, I do not anticipate that there are going to be many E- 
Is there. It is going to require a very experienced group of people 
to operate this ship. 

This is why I need all of the incentive tools to shape the force, 
and it is why I am one chief that is talking about a force that is 
much more capable but with fewer people in it. 

Senator Pryor. Right. I assume for budgetary reasons there will 
be fewer people with a higher pay scale, is that right? But does 
that wash out in the end in terms of 

Admiral Clark. Well, it absolutely is shaped differently. For 4 
years, I have been coming up here talking about making my force 
richer and experienced. When I got here, the top six, that is E-4 
through 9, were 69.9 percent of my force. In 2004 it goes to 73.3, 
and in this budget it goes to 74 percent of my force. 

You cannot change this overnight and we have been progres- 
sively growing the experience in the force. It provides more oppor- 
tunity for our people, but also sends them the message: We need 
you, we need your skill set, and this is what the Navy is going to 
be like in the future. 

Senator Pryor. Let me ask this in light of that, and I follow 
what you are saying completely. I recently received a letter from 
a constituent from my State of Arkansas and I believe he is sta- 
tioned in Japan. Under the high-tenure system, it sounds like he 
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is about to be forced to retire. He is an E-6. I do not know all of 
his background, and do not know a lot about him, but I do have 
his letter right here. 

I wonder if we should reevaluate our high-tenure system in light 
of what you just said, that there may be some people that maybe 
do not go up their promotion chain, but are awfully good at what 
they do. We should keep those people for a longer period of time. 
Does that make sense? 

Admiral Clark. That absolutely makes sense. As CNO, one of 
the things I get to do is put policies in place. In order to shape the 
manpower force, I put policies in place that put a limit on an indi- 
vidual that has served for a number of years and has not been pro- 
moted, in order to then make room for a hard charger that has the 
potential to serve much longer in the future. I put rules in on how 
long they can serve without being promoted. 

Having said that, every individual is an individual, and I have 
waiver clauses on every one of those policies. That option is always 
open and we assess each case as required to meet the needs of the 
current and future naval service. 

Senator Pryor. Yes, because, based on what you said a few mo- 
ments ago, it seems like you want preferably more tenured people, 
more experienced people, and fewer of them per ship. I understand 
that. I did not want to point out an inconsistency, but I just did 
not know how that worked. 

General Schoomaker, let me ask you a question about this huge 
rotation that you are undergoing right now in Iraq. I think you are 
moving out 125,000, and moving in 110,000, if I understand the 
numbers correctly. Could you just give us a status report on that 
rotation? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, the rotation is on schedule and mov- 
ing very well in every aspect, from the transportation plan to the 
transfers authority in the theaters. 

Senator Pryor. We are right on the timetable? 

General Schoomaker. We are doing very well, yes, sir. 

Senator Pryor. Are there any hidden or maybe unexpected costs 
that you had not anticipated? Are the costs of the rotation tracking 
your schedule? 

General Schoomaker. I am aware of nothing that is different in 
that regard. 

Senator Pryor. Let me also ask this. General Schoomaker. Since 
I have been on this committee, which has been just over a year 
now, we have heard a lot about transformation. What is the most 
significant development or developments in transformation in this 
budget that we are talking about today? What should we see in the 
Army over this fiscal year, that we as a committee can look to and 
track and follow the transformation process? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, it would take the rest of the hearing 
for me to lay it all out. We are going to come over and provide ex- 
quisite detail to every member and every staff member that would 
like to see what we are doing. In short, modularizing the force, in- 
creasing the number of modules, and putting enablers in that cause 
these modules to be much more powerful than they are today. This 
changes the doctrine to look much more like the doctrine of the fu- 
ture, not the doctrine of the past. Using this momentum, as a re- 
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suit of the war and the focus and the level of funding, we have to 
reset for tomorrow, not reset for yesterday. 

You will see three new brigades this year, at least three new bri- 
gades next year, and four brigades the following year. We will in- 
crease the Active Force by 30 percent with a minimal cost to our 
program. 

If you take a look at the National Guard, Lieutenant General 
Blum is building towards 34 brigades that look exactly like the 
kinds of brigades that we have. If we go all the way to the end of 
what we can do, we could end up potentially with 82 brigades in 
the United States Army. That means that the dwell time issues, 
the kinds of pressures that are on the Guard and Reserve and the 
Active Force, can be reduced. The force is also stabilized so that 
people stay longer in one place, kids go to the same schools, 
spouses work, and people can invest in homes and develop equity 
like other people do. All of these kinds of things are all part of this 
transformation. 

Transformation is not just equipment. It is about the full dimen- 
sion of the doctrine. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator, General. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Schoomaker, last Saturday I had the great privilege of 
participating in a welcome back ceremony for 24 soldiers from the 
Maine National Guard who were returning from Afghanistan. I 
would note that Maine has the third highest percentage of guards- 
men and women being deployed right now in the entire Nation. 

Last week Secretary Rumsfeld suggested to us that the Guard is 
not overstressed and he provided us with a chart that showed that 
only 7 percent of our Guard have been mobilized more than once 
during the past 10 years. That does not reflect the experience of 
my Guard units in Maine at all. Many of them have been deployed 
three times in the last 10 years. Some were mobilized with only 5 
days notice. Many of them had no idea how long they were going 
to be gone nor when they would return. 

I want to emphasize that the members of the Maine Guard are 
very proud of their service and they do a fabulous job, but repeated 
deployment over a 10-year period, 3 times in 10 years, has imposed 
a tremendous strain on their families. I am reminded of the old 
saying that you recruit the soldier, but you retain the family. I 
think, as Senator McCain and others have suggested, that we are 
going to see an exodus from the Guard and Reserves that is going 
to be very harmful because of these repeated deployments. 

I have two questions for you. First, how are you going to restruc- 
ture the Guard units so that you spread the burden more evenly? 
My units are clearly in this 7 percent. Second, will the additional 
30,000 active duty troops that you are requesting help relieve some 
of the excessive pressure on these overused Guard units? 

General Schoomaker. Senator, thank you very much for your 
question and thank you for the service of your constituents. We are 
very proud of them. While you were meeting them I was down in 
Senator Pryor’s State with 400 Guard commanders and command 
sergeant majors from across the whole United States working on 
exactly what you are talking about. 
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This is not an issue of how many people as much as it is what 
capabilities and how many units of capability we have available to 
us. The overstressed people that we have in the Guard and Reserve 
and the Active Force are in specialties that have high demand of 
which we have too few of them. So much of our transformational 
activity is balancing lesser used capability within our force into the 
more highly used capabilities within our force, so we can reduce 
that stress. 

I would like to refer to the rain barrel analogy that the Secretary 
of Defense used the other day. I used it with him but he beat me 
up a little bit when I first used it. Apparently he liked it because 
he used it with you. The problem is we are paying for a full barrel 
of rain water here. I would prefer to call it maybe whiskey, but we 
had to go with rain water. The spigot is too high up on the side 
of the barrel and we are not able to assess all of that liquid that 
is in the bottom of that barrel. 

What we want to do is move that spigot down by creating more 
of the low-density units and take the units we have too many of 
that we do not use enough and convert them and balance them 
across the Active, Guard, and Reserve Force structure. It is essen- 
tial. To do this we have to have some room, and thus the tem- 
porary bump. That buys us the ability to start doing it now, be- 
cause the faster we can create more of these brigades that look like 
each other in other capabilities the faster we will be able to relieve 
the stress on the force. That kind of pulls it together. 

Because of this rebalancing that we do, that temporary strength 
goes away and the units remain when it is over. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Admiral Clark, you did not think you were going to get off scot- 
free today when I am here. I am going to submit several questions 
to you about shipbuilding, but I want to bring up a different issue 
today with you. A few months ago I also welcomed back to Bruns- 
wick Naval Air Station a squadron of P-3 pilots and crews who had 
been assigned overseas to provide support in both our operations 
in Afghanistan and in Iraq. 

Could you comment on the role of the P-3 aircraft in OFF and 
OIF and what you see as the future for our marine patrol aircraft? 

Admiral Clark. Absolutely, and thank you for asking the ques- 
tion. This is a group of people who everybody really needs to know 
about for what they have been doing for America. This airplane, 
which was designed over 30 years ago, actually probably 40 years 
ago, was designed to go hunt submarines. 

It is a classic example of what happens in America when you 
apply the genius of our people and you keep introducing new sys- 
tems. Over time we have put better and better sensors on this air- 
plane, which was designed to do reconnaissance, and sometimes 
even underwater reconnaissance. In OIF, I will tell you that they 
operated principally in support of the land forces. We operated 
them at an extraordinary rate. 

These airplanes are wearing out. In fact, I took a proposal to the 
Secretary of Defense recently and said that I cannot keep flying 
them at this rate. The rate that we are flying them at today will 
not meet the transition for the new airplane that we have in this 
year’s budget, the R&D for, the multimission maritime aircraft 
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(MMA). We cannot get to the transition without limiting the flight 
hours on this airframe. 

These people have done a fabulous job and it is our task to hus- 
band this resource, use it where the Nation must use it in order 
to deal with the global war on terrorism and the challenges that 
we face. The men and women flying in these old airplanes are 
doing a magnificent job. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Senator, very much. 

Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express how proud I am of our troops and the efforts 
they are making in keeping our Nation secure, and also of the 
great military leadership that we have had. 

General Schoomaker, I understand that the Army is attempting 
to reset your prepositioned stocks. General Hagee, your statement 
suggests that this task is already largely accomplished for the Ma- 
rine Corps. However, I believe both of your Services are also con- 
tinuing to use at least some portion of those stocks in support of 
ongoing operations in Iraq. I have two questions. 

First, what is the current status of your prepositioned stocks, 
and how much do you plan to continue to draw on them during OIF 
2? Second, based on those answers, how long will it take you to 
reset your prepositioned equipment, how much supplemental fund- 
ing will it require, and what is the impact on your ability to re- 
spond to other missions in the meantime? Thank you. 

General Schoomaker. Senator, thank you for the question. The 
most heavily used prepositioned stocks are those that are actually 
in Kuwait right now, the ones that we used for the war. The 3rd 
Infantry Division, for instance, deployed from Fort Stewart and 
Fort Banning, fell in on those prepositioned stocks and that is what 
they used to fight the war. 

We have something like 9,000 pieces of equipment in those 
prepositioned stocks that require resetting. This will take us a cou- 
ple years to do. Most of this equipment is the equipment that was 
used for the phase one-two operations, or the battle operations. We 
are not using them today, so we are starting to reset the equip- 
ment. 

The equipment that we have sent into theater for current oper- 
ations, primarily HMMWV and other wheeled vehicle forces, is dif- 
ferent. I think the one that is most used right now is the one that 
is in Kuwait. We are resetting it. Others are intact and available 
to us for worldwide commitment. 

Senator Akaka. General Hagee. 

General Hagee. Yes, sir. I may have not been quite clear. We are 
resetting the force right now. We are in the midst of accomplishing 
that. We have not completed the refurbishment of our three mari- 
time prepositioning squadrons. We have one that is essentially 
complete and ready to respond to any contingency. We have several 
ships in the two other squadrons that are complete. 

The remaining ships are either providing equipment to our forces 
in Iraq, the forces that are getting ready to flow in, or are in the 
process of being refurbished right now. How long it will take until 
we have all three squadrons back up will be a function of how long 
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we will have to use the equipment there in Iraq. We are going to 
be working on this for a couple more years to come. 

Senator Akaka. General Schoomaker, your statement makes 
clear the need for all soldiers, regardless of their specialty, to be 
able to engage in combat missions. This guidance, the wisdom of 
which continues to be made abundantly clear in Iraq, seems to 
imply the need for additional training, especially on small arms. I 
know that the Army has for some time had a shortfall in ammuni- 
tion. The direction you are heading in would indicate that short- 
ages are likely to increase. If it is not classified, what is the current 
size and cost of your ammunition shortfall and what are your plans 
to address it? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, let me start with the last part of your 
question first and if it does not answer your question I will provide 
the rest for the record. I have asked them to take a look at opening 
another facility for small arms production this year. We are in the 
process of doing that right now. 

You are correct, we are stressed in the small arms area, have 
been for quite a while, and I am concerned about it. The need to 
train all soldiers to a higher level, especially the combat support 
and combat service support soldiers, to do live fire convoy protec- 
tion against ambushes, and to improve their proficiency in individ- 
ual arms, puts additional strain on our small arms ammunition 
budget. We are doing that training right now. We are proceeding 
and I am told that we are okay in terms of having the ammunition 
available today to do that. 

But I know if we fire at this rate that we are going to have to 
produce ammunition more in the future, so now is the time to 
facilitize in order to enable that. 

I think it will cost between $30 and $40 million to create another 
facility to do this. Right now the Army has one small arms ammu- 
nition manufacturing facility. 

Senator Akaka. General Schoomaker, your statement emphasizes 
the Army’s need to continue its efforts in leader development and 
states that you will ensure that leaders get “the right mix of oper- 
ational assignments and training and education opportunities for 
now and in the future.” 

I am wondering how your initiative to extend the length of time 
that soldiers stay at a given post to up to 6 or 7 years interacts 
with your leader development goals, especially at posts that have 
a small number of units or that have very similar type units. Can 
you explain how soldiers at small or homogeneous posts will get 
multiple assignments that will advance their leadership skills over 
a 7-year period? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. Obviously we have to look at the 
larger posts as being the ones that are the easiest at which to do 
this. Take Fort Hood, Texas, for example. With two divisions there, 
you have the ability to professionally develop in an operational set- 
ting much easier than you do on some of the outlying ones. 

In some cases we are going to have to look regionally to be able 
to do the things that we want to do with some of the smaller 
places. Our commitment to the professional military education 
piece, however, remains the same and we are working the whole 
process right now. I quite frankly do not see that we will have a 
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problem maintaining the institutional training side such as schools 
and education. 

We need to ask ourselves the opposite question than we have al- 
ways asked. The question ought to he, “Why are we moving this 
soldier?” If the answer is good then we will move that soldier. If 
the answer is, “well, because he or she has been here 2 or 3 years 
and it is time to move,” I do not think that cuts the mustard. As 
long as we can continue to develop the soldier and provide cohesion 
in the unit that soldier and his or her family should stay. 

I think we are going to find an overwhelming number of cases 
in which we do not have to move soldiers. Every soldier we do not 
move is a soldier in the force. We have an average of 63,000 sol- 
diers every day in motion that are not in units. By stabilizing this 
Army, I can certainly get 8 to 10,000 soldiers manning brigades. 
That is part of what we have to do. That is part of what we are 
doing inside of this temporary 30,000 that we are talking about. 
We are finding those people and getting them to the units so that 
we can bring down that temporary piece of it. 

I am sorry for such a long answer, but it is an extremely com- 
plicated process that will make this Army better in the future than 
it was before we went into this. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator, for your 
questions. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hagee, I was pleased to see your comments in your writ- 
ten statement relative to the purchase of Blount Island and what 
an asset that has been to the Marine Corps. I think that the peace- 
time mission as well as the wartime mission at Blount Island is 
going to be an even greater asset to the Marine Corps in the fu- 
ture. 

I was going to ask you about the armor plating of the HMMWVs 
and the tactical trucks, but you responded to Senator Warner’s 
question and mentioned that. I am very proud of the work that the 
folks at the Marine Corps Logistics Base (MCLB) in Albany have 
done there and I am glad to hear that the leadership as well as 
the men and women in theater have a great appreciation for the 
improvement of those systems. 

General Schoomaker, I want to go back to Senator Allard’s ques- 
tion to you relative to these allegations of sexual assault in Iraq 
and Kuwait. I know this is not isolated to Iraq and Kuwait. It is 
not isolated to the Army. These are the latest allegations that have 
come forth. You mentioned that this is a chain of command issue. 
I want to make sure that you are comfortable with the fact that 
the chain of command is operating to the extent that you as Chief 
of Staff of the Army are getting information directly from the 
ground on what is happening with respect to these allegations. I 
want to make sure that you have a procedure in place that is not 
just adequate, but a procedure in place that is working to allow the 
allegations of this nature to be brought forth in the proper and sen- 
sitive respect that it should be brought forth, and that these allega- 
tions are being handled in a very professional manner and that jus- 
tice is being meted out. 
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Are you comfortable that that is being done? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I am comfortable that we have the re- 
sources and the procedures and the regulations and the training 
and everything else that is required. You are hitting on the most 
important part and that is compliance with all of this. That is why 
the Acting Secretary of the Army and I are personally involved and 
we are energized to make sure that we are complying. We have a 
task force that the Acting Secretary set up to look into this, to 
make sure that we are in compliance, and to find out why in each 
case that we find ourselves not in compliance, why we are not. 

I will tell you, this goes back to the chain of command and dis- 
cipline. It goes back to things that are fundamental, and we need 
that to address that and fix it. Unfortunately, we are not aware of 
all of these allegations, what Senator Allard was talking about 
there regarding those numbers. We are not aware of each and 
every one of those, so I do not know what the magnitude of what 
his figures are. We are on top of this and will continue to do it. 
This extends into our military academy. 

Senator Chambliss. That is an issue that the Personnel Sub- 
committee, if not the full committee, Mr. Chairman, is going to be 
following very closely because it is critically important to you, I 
know, and certainly to us and to all members of each branch of the 
service. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I would add that, since I have a 
daughter going into the Army, that I have a personal interest in 
making sure. 

Senator Chambliss. Well, I know you are concerned, but I just 
want to make sure it gets the profile that it needs to be attended 
to. 

General Jumper, I appreciate your comment about the work that 
the blended wing is doing at Robins. Now Brigadier General Lynn 
is commanding the first blended wing that I think is going to be 
the precedent for every branch of the Service in the future relative 
to the integration of the Guard and Reserve into the Active Force. 
Those men and women down there continue to do a terrific job and 
I am just as proud of them as you are. 

I want to talk with you for a minute about strategic airlift. You 
talked about the C-17 and the great work that it is doing, has 
done, and continues to do in theater. I agree with that, and strate- 
gic airlift has been absolutely central to our success in both Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq over the past 3 years. It has also been central 
to the success of the expeditionary Air Force for much longer than 
that. 

Now, you are currently in the process of revising the mobility re- 
quirements study to incorporate lessons learned in OIF and OFF, 
and I understand this study is going to be complete by June 2005. 
However, I do not think it takes a complex, time-consuming study 
to determine that we simply do not have enough airlift. We cannot 
build enough C-17s, or modify enough C-5s fast enough to produce 
the amount of airlift capability that we need. 

One illustration of this, which I find a little troubling, is that 125 
times over the last 3 years DOD has contracted with the Russians 
to use An-124 aircraft for strategic airlift because we simply did 
not have enough of our own. At the same time, DOD and the Air 
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Force seem to be dragging their feet on funding C-5 modernization 
programs which could help alleviate our need to contract with the 
Russians. 

I would appreciate your comments on this situation as well as 
your comments on how you will fund the C-5 modernization effort 
in order to increase our strategic airlift capacity. 

General Jumper. Yes, sir, Senator, and thank you for that ques- 
tion. The global mobility forces that are out there working every 
day are indeed the key to our ability to reach out around the world. 
The current mobility study has put the requirement at 54.5 million 
ton-miles per day. That is the number that we are challenging and 
we are looking and looking again to see if that is the right measure 
or if we need to rethink it completely in this contingency world that 
we live in. 

In order to get to that number, we were on the track that got 
us to some number of C-17s plus a re-engined and re-engineered 
C-5. Part of our work with the C-5s is to see how many of the C- 
5s that are currently in the inventory are capable of being modi- 
fied. Do they have service life left? Have they been overworked? 
That work is ongoing and as part of the study that is due in the 
summer of 2005 we will then be able to put those together and 
come up with an answer on the right combination of C-17s and C- 
5s modified to be able to meet the requirement. 

That work is ongoing. It is on the front burner. We have made 
some adjustments in the funding of the C-5 to move from the Reli- 
ability and Enhancement and Re-engining Program (RERP) to the 
avionics modernization program in the C-5 so we can keep more 
of those compatible with the current Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion (FAA) and international regulations. But I can assure you. 
Senator, this is an area of concern for us and we are going to keep 
pushing this. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. General, and thank 
you for raising the questions about the sexual assault. Sexual as- 
sault is a primary concern to this full committee. 

Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all 
of you for the work you do every day and for once again coming 
to appear before this committee. 

General Schoomaker, I am equally concerned along with Sen- 
ators Chambliss and Allard on the investigation into the allega- 
tions of sexual assault and misconduct. Will you be sharing the re- 
sults of the investigation with this committee at some future date? 

General Schoomaker. Senator, I would be glad to. We are taking 
a look at our internal processes and making sure that they are 
being complied with and find out if there are things that we have 
to tailor. We would be glad to share that. 

Senator Clinton. I would appreciate that. Does the internal 
processes review also include looking at these individual cases that 
have come to the attention of the press? Obviously that concerns 
us as well. 

General Schoomaker. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. General. 

General, with respect to the news that yesterday the Army Corps 
of Engineers admitted it had falsely stated that the Air Force and 
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the Small Business Administration were involved in the awarding 
of the contract to Halliburton for the rebuilding of Iraq’s oil indus- 
try, will you direct the Corps to provide this committee with infor- 
mation on how it decided to award that contract to Halliburton? 

General Schoomaker. I will ask them to do that, Senator. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. General. 

General, I am deeply impressed by the work that the Army is 
doing under the rubric of transformation. The report that you have 
provided us in this posture review is very reassuring and persua- 
sive as you make these significant changes. I am also concerned 
about some very old problems, and the recent unclassified study by 
the Army’s Combined Arms Center at Fort Leavenworth, a 504- 
page internal Army history of the Iraqi war, which pointed out con- 
siderable problems in logistics. 

In reading the press reports of this report, we are struck by all 
of the old-fashioned problems we had. People could not commu- 
nicate. They always were outracing their supply lines. They did not 
have the information as well as the resources that they thought. 
The fact that the strategy of starting the war before all support 
groups were in place, in order to achieve an element of surprise, 
taxed the resources of local commanders. 

How are you addressing that issue? Is that an issue that is re- 
flected in this budget or are there additional resources and changes 
that need to be taken into account? 

General Schoomaker. Those issues are reflected in the budget. 
The logistician for the combined force land component commander. 
General Christianson, is now the G-4 of the Army. He suffered the 
problem on that end. He is now part of the solution, and we are 
aggressively looking at it. 

You are exactly right, we have not made the best use of our in- 
formation technologies. We have not done things that we can do to 
fix this. But in all fairness, I also have to say that the distances 
and the speed at which all of this occurred seriously exposed these 
issues. These are far greater distances than were anticipated doc- 
trinally. I have heard it said that the distance from Kuwait to 
Mosul, up where the 101st was, is like going from Omaha Beach 
to Berlin. That is a pretty good distance. That is a lot further than 
Patton tried to do in his Redball Express. 

I think this is a serious issue because it has everything to do 
with our strategic and operational level agility, and our ability to 
do the logistics. There is also a lot of money tied up in this. Believe 
me, we are going to school on this piece. 

Senator Clinton. General, I know that many of us on this com- 
mittee want to be very helpful to you in confronting this set of 
challenges, and it does strike me that there is an opportunity here 
to think a little bit outside the box. I have long thought that we 
ought to be pushing much harder on alternative energy and clean 
energy. We use fuel cells, for example, to lift off our space shuttles, 
but we are not yet figuring out how to use them in our military 
on a day-to-day basis. 

There are some opportunities not just in the immediate arena 
about how we should solve this problem the best we can right now, 
but also opportunities to think outside the horizon about what 
could we be working on at this moment that would help us. We 
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would appreciate any suggestions or ideas that you or any of the 
other Services have that would enable us to help on this. 

I was particularly struck in the report about the failure of com- 
munication, which was so reminiscent of what happened in New 
York on September 11. Police were not able to talk to firefighters, 
people in one part of the building could not communicate with 
someone in another part; and then to read that again the radios 
were out of range, and people were improvising with cell phones. 
We just have to get a better grip on what we need to do with tech- 
nology. 

Just as the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA) and the space program were the source of new technology 
that had tremendous effects both for the military and civilian side, 
we need to be making some of those investments today as well. 

General Schoomaker. I do not disagree with you. 

Senator Clinton. The final point I would make to all the Serv- 
ices, General, is that I appreciated what you said about train, alert, 
and deploy, and I continue to be concerned about the medical and 
dental readiness of our Guard and Reserve. I asked this question 
for all of our Service Chiefs at last year’s posture hearings, but 
since then a General Accounting Office (GAO) study released in 
2003 found that the Army had not been able to consistently carry 
out the statutory requirements for monitoring the health and den- 
tal status. The result was that many reservists called up could not 
be deployed because of health, and particularly, dental problems. 

I would like to get some additional information about what we 
are doing to try to deal with that. Of course, the fact that we do 
not have universal health care insurance so Guard and Reserves 
are on the civilian economy, and do not necessarily have the health 
care that they need, is an issue far beyond this hearing. I would 
appreciate knowing about whatever the Army or other Services are 
doing to try to make sure that we have the health status as good 
as possible. 

General Schoomaker. Senator, I am happy to report that we are 
tracking this very well. For those we have mobilized, we have a 
baseline of their medical status as they went in. As they come back 
out, we are doing a very good job in comparing the baseline to 
make sure they are corrected. 

But you are exactly right. We were previously funded to have one 
physical every 5 years for our Guard members and no dental. This 
means that they arrive with only what they have been doing with 
themselves. It is one of the reasons why we changed the mobiliza- 
tion criteria. Now we mobilize for the first 25 days, and do a medi- 
cal check. If we have problems, we demobilize. We only keep those 
that pass it as it goes forward. 

We have to fix this systemically in the future, and part of that 
is being better prepared before an alert so that we can deploy more 
rapidly with a more ready force. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to congratulate all of you on the continuing superb per- 
formance of our men and women in uniform. I could not be 
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prouder. They have heen stressed in a number of different situa- 
tions. They have consistently shown discipline and courage on the 
battlefield or in the streets of the cities in Iraq. Many of them had 
to have felt threatened, but they have held their fire, they main- 
tained their discipline in the face of hostility, and have won friends 
as a result. I am just very proud of them. 

Also I am proud and hope we can continue to improve our 
jointness idea, where air, ground, naval, and marine forces all work 
together as one force for America. As we do that, I think we will 
utilize our existing resources better. We get more bang for the buck 
that we have invested. I could not be prouder of what you are 
doing. We are transforming in the middle of a war. It is a very 
stressful time to have to do that. Maybe it is a good time in the 
sense that we are learning exactly what we need to be effective. 

As you noted on logistics. General Schoomaker, you learn from 
stress. We are learning from stressing our Guard and Reserve how 
we can do it better. 

General Schoomaker, is it fair to say that since you have been 
in your position, one of your top priorities has been this personnel 
issue; how to confront it, how to use our Guard and Reserve better 
and more effectively, and how to configure our Active-Duty Forces 
effectively? 

General Schoomaker. That is correct. We are funding almost 2.6 
million people in uniform, and we need to figure out how to get the 
most out of each and every one of them, not just them individually, 
but how to configure them in a way that is most useful for not only 
the current operating environment but what the future one is going 
to be. We cannot transform without transforming the personnel 
system. 

Senator Sessions. I think you are correct. We are looking for- 
ward to your report on this intensive analysis you have done about 
troop strength, configuration, and the brigades idea that you have. 
I do think that it is time for us to think anew, out of the box, as 
Senator Clinton said, and really develop a force that is appropriate, 
perfect if possible, for the future we might be facing. 

I thought I understood you to say that you could maybe even in- 
crease the effective force by 30 percent with this rearrangement. 
Did I understand that? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, there is no question we can. 

Senator Sessions. Well, that is a tremendous thing. I know you 
have increased our manpower and our end strength by utilizing the 
flexibility that has been given you. But also to be able to increase 
the effectiveness of our force by 30 percent, Mr. Chairman, that is 
tremendous. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I have to reemphasize, the increase in 
manpower is temporary. I do not intend to retain that manpower. 
I want it long enough to get the pump primed and to get these ca- 
pabilities developed, so that I can have that 30 percent increase 
within the level of end strength that I have today. 

Senator Sessions. Well, General Schoomaker, you are a combat 
veteran. You have been a special forces guy all your life. You un- 
derstand warfare, and if you say you can do that I think we ought 
to give you the chance to do it. I will be supportive for sure. 

General Schoomaker. I appreciate it. 
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Senator Sessions. General Schoomaker and General Hagee, we 
are going to have a lot of equipment that has also taken some hits 
and wear and tear in the deserts of Iraq and Afghanistan, and we 
have to reset that equipment so it will he available for you. I am 
pleased to see this budget does have a 7-percent defense budget in- 
crease but I am concerned. It is good that the President has done 
this. But do we have enough, and do we have a plan to reset that 
equipment, tracked vehicles, wheeled vehicles, and other equip- 
ment that maybe suffered substantial wear and tear? General 
Schoomaker and General Hagee? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, this year we are resetting the equip- 
ment that we can with the additional funding we have through the 
supplemental. We do not have the funds to reset this equipment 
witMn the program beyond this year. I will say it one more time: 
I think we have to have 2 years of supplemental beyond this emer- 
gency to reset this force. It is just going to take us that long to do 
it. War and the level of operation that we have conducted over 
there consumes equipment. It consumes engines, transmissions, 
and even metal on aircraft. This is a huge task. I said that approxi- 
mately 9,000 pieces of equipment need to be reset alone for the 
prepositioned stocks. 

Senator Sessions. I have heard that a figure of $3 billion may 
be necessary. Is $3 billion a figure that you could vouch for? 

General Schoomaker. Senator, that figure does not resonate 
with me. I think that the supplemental that will be required will 
be considerable if we continue this level of operation and reset the 
force. 

Senator Sessions. General Hagee. 

General Hagee. Yes, sir. We are using the 2004 supplemental to 
reset the force during this fiscal year. We are also capturing those 
costs of equipment expenditure both in Afghanistan and in Iraq 
and would expect that those costs would be covered by a supple- 
mental in 2005 or in the out years. 

Senator Sessions. I think we are going to have to confront that. 
After the last Gulf War I think we learned we did not set aside 
enough money to refurbish our equipment and it cost us in the long 
run. It is better to invest that early rather than later. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being here today. Let me add my ap- 
preciation to the families of the military because, like many of my 
colleagues, I have made calls to those who have lost loved ones. I 
have spoken to wives, I have spoken to parents. They are all reso- 
lute in their pride of the service of their loved one. We all recognize 
how important that service is and how important it is to do every- 
thing that we can to have adequate end strength for security of the 
forces as well as for the importance of the mission. 

Perhaps in the long term restructuring makes sense and a tem- 
porary effort to try to make certain that we have end strength suf- 
ficient to take care of security of the troops and the mission makes 
sense. What I hope is that the process of restructuring is being 
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based on that need rather than on the budget process. The budget 
process is in my judgment the equivalent of making a pie a piece 
at a time. That way, we never really know what is coming and we 
cannot see a comprehensive budget at any one particular point in 
time because of one nuance or another. We cannot do it in this 
budget, but it will be in a supplemental, or rather in two 
supplementals. 

I hope in the next 3 years there are no more than two 
supplementals, but I suspect it will not be limited to the DOD 
budget. There will be supplementals for other things as well. 

I hope that the process here of reorganization, which cannot ig- 
nore budgetary constraints and budgetary concerns, will not be 
driven simply by a budget. I think there may he a feeling among 
some of my colleagues that the budget may have more to do with 
it than it should. 

I only want to say that as a prelude to asking. General 
Schoomaker, in your judgment is this being done, not simply for 
budgetary purposes, but for the end strength requirements that 
you see today and tomorrow? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I am not sure I exactly followed your 
question, but I will tell you why we are doing this. We have an 
enormous amount of momentum as a result of this conflict and we 
ought to take advantage of this momentum that we are paying for, 
because we are conducting operations, and we ought to reset our- 
selves the way we want to be tomorrow, not set ourselves the way 
we were. 

It is kind of a silver lining in a black cloud — if we had to pay 
for this level of motion to get this whole thing moving, it would 
take us decades to do the kind of transformation that we can do 
now within this window of opportunity. It is as simple as that in 
my mind. It may not be complex enough to answer your question, 
but I think that this is a window of opportunity. 

Senator Ben Nelson. At the end of the day, it is not being done 
primarily for budgetary purposes? It is being done to transform the 
military and to protect troops and mission? 

General Schoomaker. That is correct. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Present and future missions. 

General Schoomaker. In the end, we end up with the same size 
force configured differently, with better capability for the future. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In the interim, is that end strength suffi- 
cient to protect the security of the troops and the mission? I know 
in the long term transformation may get us to where we need to 
be, but what about the immediate term? To use another analogy, 
if you want to cut asparagus in your garden you have to plant it 
2 years early. What I am concerned about is making sure that in 
the current situation we will have protection of our troops. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, in the current situation, what we 
know today, we are fine. This is working for what we know today. 
I cannot predict what is going to happen in the future. If we end 
up with a huge conflict in the future, all bets will be off. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I understand that. 

One more question. I appreciate your response to my letter re- 
garding the Army’s aviation review. Do you have any idea when 
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this might conclude so that we would know what is going to hap- 
pen with regard to any potential changes that might develop? 

General Schoomaker. I expect that no later than the end of this 
month I will be back-briefed on the final results, and we will share 
that here. We will gladly open it up and let everybody look at it. 

Again, we are looking at modularity. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Yes. 

General Schoomaker. Right now all these brigades are different, 
from the number of helicopters in them, to the number of units, to 
sub-units within these brigades. The way they are organized is ex- 
traordinarily inefficient. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I appreciate the fact that you are doing 
that. I think it is important to continue to make those reviews. 

General Jumper, I would like to commend you first for continu- 
ing your vision to maintain what has been referred to as a Total 
Force, blending together active Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and 
the Air National Guard. It has been successful in Nebraska, we be- 
lieve. We have watched it very carefully. 

As part of balancing your forces, are you planning to move cur- 
rent KC-135s from Reserve units to the active? If so, do you know 
what would happen to the missions for those that would be losing 
their KC-135s? 

General Jumper. Sir, there is a flow plan that has been shown 
around and I will make sure you get that flow plan. I would not 
want to try to articulate any piece of it because it is a total plan. 
It is out there, and I will be glad to get that to you. 

Senator Ben Nelson. If you get it to me personally, that will 
satisfy my questions. 

General Jumper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I appreciate it. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. Thank you for your service. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Gentlemen, thank you for your service to 
our country. 

General Jumper, in the course of the intelligence that was given 
to us prior to us voting on the resolution regarding Iraq, we were 
told not only about the WMD, but we were also told about the 
UAVs. All of this information has since been unclassified by state- 
ments that were made by the President as well as the Secretary 
of State. The information includes the UAVs as a threat to the in- 
terests of the United States and being put on ships off the Atlantic 
coast that could threaten United States eastern seaboard cities 
with WMD. 

What we were not told was, as reported by The Washington Post 
a week ago, that Air Force intelligence totally discounted the story 
of the UAVs. The Air Force intelligence that should know more 
about UAVs than anybody else in the country. Did you know about 
that Air Force intelligence report? 

General Jumper. No, sir, I did not at the time. The Intelligence 
Community gets together all elements of its intelligence sources 
and they come together, as the Air Force does, and each contrib- 
utes their knowledge to the effort. That goes into an overall assess- 
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ment that is put out by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) that 
has privy to everything. 

I did not know. At the time this was not an Air Force position 
that was contrary to another position. This was our input at the 
time to the overall effort as part of the Intelligence Community. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Were you the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force at the time? 

General Jumper. I was, sir, yes. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, there is another example 
as we get into this question of how were we so faulty on the intel- 
ligence, and how we were not told that there was a disagreement, 
a dispute as to the accuracy of that intelligence. Instead, it was 
presented to us as, in this case with UAVs, as if it was the gospel 
truth. Here the Air Force Chief of Staff did not even know about 
the disagreement in Air Force intelligence, and that it had no truth 
to it. 

Chairman Warner. Would you allow me to read into the record. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Please, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. “The classified version showed there was a 
major disagreement on the issue from the agency with the greatest 
expertise on such aircraft, the Air Force. The Air Force does not 
agree that Iraq is developing UAVs primarily intended to be deliv- 
ery platforms for chemical and biological warfare (CBW) agents. It 
said ‘The small size of Iraq’s new UAVs strongly suggests a pri- 
mary role of reconnaissance, although CBW delivery is an inherent 
capability.’ ” 

I think you will find that much of the material that came before 
the Senate did have the caveats and so forth set forth in them. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, according to what you just read, it 
clearly states the Air Force’s opinion that they did not have the ca- 
pability of delivering the WMD. We find out that General Jumper, 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, does not even know about that 
dispute. That concerns me and it concerns the obvious question 
that we have to answer in the future of having accurate and timely 
intelligence in order to protect ourselves. 

Thank you for sharing that, Mr. Chairman. 

General Schoomaker, you have stated here that we should train, 
alert, and deploy the Reserves instead of alert, train, and deploy 
the Reserves. Yet the budget just submitted has a $600 million 
shortfall in the training for the Reserves. Why? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I cannot answer that. I will get back 
to you on it. I was unaware of it. 

Senator Bill Nelson. It is there. What I do not know is that it 
might not just be the Reserves. It may be the National Guard as 
well. But whether it is $600 million just for the Army Reserves or 
$600 million for the Reserves and the National Guard, the question 
is obviously begged, what you are trying to do in remolding the 
Army? I congratulate you. You have had a lot of accolades around 
this table today, and we want to see you succeed. It is a changing 
world and we have to succeed. Yet we have a budget in front of us 
with a $600 million shortfall. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I will look at that. I do not under- 
stand it that way. But, taking your word for it that is where it is, 
I will look at it and I will get back to you and let you know. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

Based on projected Reserve component mobilizations in fiscal year 2005, $606 mil- 
lion for drills and annual training was realigned from the Reserve component pay 
accounts to support other priorities, including the extension of TRICARE to the Re- 
serve components. At the projected mobilization levels, the Reserve component 
training budget provides the funds necessary to conduct military occupational spe- 
cialty training (individual training at 95 percent), professional military education 
training (leader training), and the necessary operational tempo to support collective 
training for those units preparing for mobilization and deployment while in a Re- 
serve status, as well as enabling recently demobilized units to maintain their readi- 
ness edge. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Perhaps at some time, Mr. Chairman, we 
might want to get General Helmly, the head of the Reserves, to 
come up and let us specifically get at this. This budget is not re- 
flecting where the Chief of Staff of the Army wants to go. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, General Profit is here from the Office 
of the Chief of the Army Reserves and also General Blum, who is 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Chairman Warner. Does the Senator wish to have the General 
approach the microphone and give a response to your question? 

Senator Bill Nelson. Absolutely. 

Chairman Warner. Fine. General Schoomaker, will you invite 
your colleague up, please. 

General Blum. I thank you for the opportunity to respond on 
this. We are working very closely with the Army on this. It is one 
Army with three components, for the first time in the history of 
this Nation. General Schoomaker is using Army fiscal assets 
against all three components to assure that all three components 
are ready to do what this Nation requires or asks of them. 

I am not aware of the $600 million shortfall that you are talking 
about, but I will be happy to look at what you see and I would be 
glad to discuss it. If the goal for us is to have all the money we 
need and want to achieve the level of readiness that we would like, 
that goal does not exist in any budget with any supplemental. 
There will be some risk, and General Schoomaker and General 
Helmly, the Chief of the Army Reserve, and I are working in a very 
collaborative effort to make sure, as we move to this modularity 
piece, which is a big piece to solving the problem, that the units 
get what they need in time to be ready so they can make the train, 
alert, and deploy model. 

It is not intended that everybody in the Army, all three compo- 
nents, will be equally and adequately resourced, to be completely 
combat-ready at any moment. The people that are being reset obvi- 
ously are coming back in, refitting and reconfiguring. That is where 
resources come from that set up the people who are moving into 
the getting-ready set, so that when they are ready and they are 
called upon they have had the training, equipment, and resources 
they need to go down range and do their jobs. 

But I would very much like to see what you have, and if we are 
short, sir, we will work to identify those shortfalls for you. 

General Schoomaker. We need to look at this, because we may 
disagree on what it is you are talking about here. I am unaware 
of that level of underfunding. 

Senator Bill Nelson. What I am trying to do is help you. 
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General Schoomaker. Sir, I can use all the help I can get, be- 
lieve me. But you have presented something here that just does not 
resonate with me. We have been working so closely together, so I 
am surprised I would not know something like that. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I want to help General 
Schoomaker, because jihadists, as I have reported to you, are going 
across the Syrian border and they are killing our American men 
and women. There is an offer out there on the table which I have 
reported to you all, to General Myers, to the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense, etcetera. There is an offer on the table 
to seal that border, as presented by President Assad. If that had 
not filtered down to you. General Schoomaker, I would suggest that 
that is something you might want to follow up on. It is obviously 
of considerable concern to you to be able to secure that border. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I watched the Secretary’s testimony 
when you raised that issue. I have been on that border and I know 
what it takes to seal borders, and that would be an incredible effort 
if that were possible. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, I want to thank all of you for service to the country. We 
are all grateful and we thank you for being here today. 

General Schoomaker, I want to just focus on one area and that 
is the HMMWVs, light-skinned HMMWVs. I visited a wonderful 
young person, and I am sure you have too, out at Walter Reed on 
Saturday. He had been wounded December 10, losing both of his 
legs in Iraq. We have had 16 killed from Massachusetts. A great 
number of those have been as a result of riding in light-skinned 
HMMWVs. 

The wonderful young person is Private John Hart. Brian Hart, 
his father, and his mother Alma ask that the one thing to try and 
make sure is that we are not going to let these young people out 
there in light-skinned HMMWVs. You are aware of this issue and 
the problem. 

We have had conflicting testimony in recent months and also 
going back to 2003, on the numbers that are going to be needed in 
terms of the HMMWVs and also the add-on armor kits. Starting 
on September 30, 2003, HMMWV requirements were 1,723. When 
you were here on November 17, the number that was mentioned 
was 3,600. Now I believe 4,149 is the exact figure. 

The up-armored HMMWV is more of a challenge. If we go strictly 
with the up-armored HMMWV, it could be as late as the summer 
of 2005 before we would have all of them. Secretary Brownlee was 
talking about 3,600 when he testified on November 19. You are 
now talking about 4,100 at the present time. 

In the budget for this year you have $355 million, which is 818. 
In 2005 it is $156 million. For HMMVW add-on armor kits it is 
$209 million for this year and none for 2005. Medium truck add- 
on armor kits saw zero funding in 2004 and will see zero funding 
in 2005 for heavy truck add-on armor kits, its zero funding in 2004 
and zero funding in 2005. 

Does the President’s 2005 budget fully fund your requirement for 
the up-armored HMMWVs? 
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General Schoomaker. Sir, your numbers are correct on the up- 
armored HMMWVs. The difference in when we testified before you 
last on this issue and now is the marine requirement. 

Senator Kennedy. Marine and Air Force too, I believe. 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. The requirement has quadrupled. 
Our total requirement for the entire Army in the future is about 
11,000 up-armored HMMWVs. We did not have that requirement 
before. The answer is, against the entire Army requirement, no, it 
is not funded here. It is going to take us years to do that. 

I think you know that Secretary Brownlee had the chief execu- 
tive officers (CEOs) of both AM General and O’Gara-Hess together 
this week or last week. They are looking at how to increase the 
production levels at the facilities. We are raising production levels 
from 80 to 220 a month, and right now in those plants they are 
working two 10-hour shifts. We are looking at how we might be 
able to increase it further. 

Senator Kennedy. I think the area and the requirement of the 
greatest need is obviously Iraq and having sufficient numbers of ei- 
ther the armored HMMWVs or the armor kits. I am just wondering 
when we are going to be able to get those. How are we going to 
be able to tell the parents of these kids that we do not have ar- 
mored HMMWVs or armor kits available? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, we are producing the add-on armor 
kits in great number. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, the 2004 funding is $209 million and 
there is none in 2005. You have $209 million for 2004 vehicles; in 
fiscal year 2005, zero out. You only have enough in the request for 
818 HMMWVs. Given the magnitude of this problem and the mag- 
nitude of the problem today in Iraq, it is difficult to see how some- 
thing as basic as these HMMWVs and the body armor are not 
being met. 

We have the statement from Lieutenant General James Helmly, 
who said: “The suddenness, the uncertainty, the rapidity with 
which we mobilized the units not only caught them, the Army, flat- 
footed but it meant you had shortages of body armor that came up, 
shortages of up-armored HMMWVs.” That is January 21, 2004. He 
did not mean you. I know you have come in to it. 

What we are asking is why the budget now for the Army does 
not reflect the need that you have in Iraq to make sure that every 
one of those young soldiers is going to be in an armored HMMWV 
or going to be guaranteed that the add-on armor kits are going to 
be there. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, the budget is only part of the answer. 
We are using the current supplemental funding to fund much of 
the level of effort that we have going on, including the local efforts 
I know you are aware of all of the local efforts that are going on 
to manufacture things. 

The Army never intended to up-armor every HMMWV, until this 
kind of situation arose that we have today. We never intended to 
have this number of HMMWVs. We have taken armored units, ar- 
tillery units, and all kinds of other units, and put them into 
HMMWVs as motorized formations, which never existed before. 
This is an area where you cannot fix it overnight. It is a matter 
of physics. 
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Senator Kennedy. I understand that this was not anticipated. 
Many of us thought that might he the case. It was not anticipated. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to just ask if the General could pro- 
vide, from the supplementary other funding, all the funding that 
you have available. I want to know so I can tell this family exactly 
whether or not HMMWVs and the body armor these parents are 
talking about have the highest priority. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, force protection is our highest prior- 
ity. 

Senator Kennedy. I talked to General Abizaid 5 months ago and 
he said: “The supplemental request will permit the services to rap- 
idly resolve this equipment problem, rapidly resolve the procure- 
ment of up-armored HMMWVs.” That was 6 months ago. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, we have tripled the number of up-ar- 
mored HMMWVs in theater. 

Senator Kennedy. Okay, but how many are necessary to be re- 
placed in Iraq today? How many young people are going out on pa- 
trol today in Iraq in the light-skinned HMMWVs? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I do not know. 

Senator Kennedy. If any of them are going out it is wrong, I 
think. You would agree, would you not? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, there are some people that do go out 
there and they go out on purpose, but there is capacity there for 
people to use the up-armored ones for their patrols. 

Senator Kennedy. General, we can get into this. You will have 
a tough time convincing the young boy I saw, who lost both his legs 
4 weeks ago in a light-skinned HMMWV. 

Now, if there are areas that are passive, okay. I think that it is 
a tragedy if we are not ensuring that every young serviceman that 
goes on out in any dangerous area in Iraq, is not going to be ade- 
quately protected. I do not understand it. If you have the supple- 
mentary funding and the production list, I want to know how we 
are going to guarantee this so I can tell tell the Hart family, that 
there is not going to be a young person that is going to go out on 
a patrol in a risky area in Iraq that is not going to have the ade- 
quate protection. We ought to be able to do that. I am sure you 
agree with that. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I do. I am with you 100 percent. We 
will provide you with that data. 

Senator Kennedy. If we can get that from you and the supple- 
mentary services and what is happening over there in terms of 
these patrols, I would appreciate it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 

When I opened the question period of this hearing, the question 
period, my first question related to the HMMWVs and their status. 
I think Acting Secretary Brownlee and the Chief of Staff are doing 
their very best. I should point out that in my detailed discussions 
with you. General, about the issue of the HMMWV, you carefully 
pointed out to me that there are some missions during which the 
men are safer using the lighter weight HMMWV. Am I not correct 
on that? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, there are people making choices on 
which vehicle they want. The choices are not random, but because 
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the nature of the mission requires it, they choose not to use the up- 
armored HMMWV. This whole measure of protection against lEDs 
and other things is a matter of a multitude of capabilities, as has 
been discussed, to include some that we should not discuss here. 

I am confident that we are doing everything we can to move in- 
creasingly more up-armored HMMWVs and other armored vehicles 
into theater to do exactly what Senator Kennedy is talking about. 
We share the same goal here. 

Chairman Warner. It is important that you share the same goal. 

Senator Kennedy. I thank the chair, but the fact is you are 
below the requirement that the Army has set for themselves and 
this budget which we are having our hearing on does not provide 
the makeup of the requirement that the Army itself has set. That 
is my point. If it does and I am wrong and you are making it up 
with supplementary funds, then I look forward to hearing from 
you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

General Hagee, do you wish to make any further comments 
about the HMMWVs that will be in your units going over? 

General Hagee. No, sir. I have already addressed that in my 
statement, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Now, Senator Levin, you and I will conclude here. Would you like 
to lead off and we will just alternate with questions? 

Senator Levin. I would be happy to do that. 

Just on this HMMWV issue, is the facility that is armoring the 
HMMWVs working three shifts? 

General Schoomaker. I do not know how many shifts they are 
working. I am told they are working 20 hours a day, and I believe 
that is two shifts of 10 hours. 

Senator Levin. Can we check that out? 

General Schoomaker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. Just to make sure that they are working 24-7? 
As to whether there is anything more that we can do moneywise, 
we do not have to wait for a supplemental. This issue is important 
enough that it could be done tomorrow if there is any indication 
that the budget is the reason. If it is not the reason, then is the 
facility going 24-7? If it is not, then we expect it will be. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I will get you all of the facts on this. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

No, the facility that is up-armoring the HMMWV is currently working two 10- 
hour shifts each day. During these shifts, the contractor is producing 186 vehicles 
for March, 206 vehicles for April, and 220 vehicles per month for May through Au- 
gust 2006. This contractor is fully capable of meeting our needs. 

Senator Levin. General, one of the disadvantages of the new unit 
rotation approach is that the expertise that is gained and the rela- 
tionships with Iraqis that have been built over a 12-month period 
are severed abruptly. They are cut abruptly in a major way as 
these whole units rotate. It would be much less dramatic if it was 
individual rotation. Is that an issue which is being addressed in 
some way? 

General Schoomaker. Sir, as I mentioned, we are stretching this 
rotation and the turnover over a period of 4 or 5 months for exactly 
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that reason. I know for instance the unit that I talked to in the 
training base the other day has already made four trips over there 
and is doing right-seat rides. This period of handoff here is delib- 
erate and the intention is to make sure to pass all the contacts to 
one another and be comfortable in that regard. 

General Hagee. Senator, I would like to add that we are doing 
the same thing in the Marine Corps. We are working very closely 
with the 82nd Airborne Division over there. We have already made 
several trips over there, and we are going to take our time in the 
handover to ensure that we are completely familiar with that bat- 
tleground. 

Chairman Warner. I will shift to a question here now for the 
CNO. The subject is shipbuilding, which is something that you and 
I have worked on for many years. The budget request for the 
Navy’s shipbuilding and conversion account is almost $1.5 billion 
less than last year. The Navy states there are nine ships in the 
budget request, but two of these ships, one DD(X) and one LCS, 
which has been your ship from the beginning, are funded with the 
research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) funds at a 
fraction of what these ships will eventually cost. 

I am also concerned that the budget request projects only six 
ships in the fiscal year 2006 budget. 

Can you enlighten us as to why DOD reduced the shipbuilding 
and conversion account by 13 percent in this particular request be- 
fore us here today? You have often spoken of your 375-ship Navy. 
I think we are at 297 this morning, thereabouts? 

Admiral Clark. 294 this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. 294. 

Admiral Clark. Yes, sir. 

Well, the path to 375 is to start buying new ones and to buy the 
kind of ships that we need for the future. The LCS will allow us 
to buy the kind of ships we need to dominate the near-land arena 
and we are going to have to buy them in numbers. They are going 
to be smaller ships, but we are not buying them just so we can buy 
small ships to have numbers. Because it is plug-and-play, it is 
going to be a revolutionary kind of a concept in the way we build, 
outfit, and put the combat systems in the ship, again with very low 
manning. That is what we need in the future. 

Your specific question about why this number is lower than last 
year is that each year when I have come to testify before this com- 
mittee I have been trying to make this number bigger. As I men- 
tioned in my opening statement, I have balanced this the best I 
know how. Because we have been allowed under the procurement 
rules to procure the first ship of a class in R&D, the number for 
this particular year is a lower number. The reality is that if we had 
paid for it all in 1 year the Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 
(SCN) number itself would be remarkably bigger. 

The other thing about it is that we have several ships that are 
being done in modernization programs that constitute major seg- 
ments of the total SCN fund. I am talking specifically about the 
SSGNs and the engineering- refueling overhauls in the submarines 
and so forth. 

As I have said before, we need to think about recapitalizing the 
ships in the Navy with a stream of resources. I have said that I 
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am reaching for a $12 billion stream and that is what I have been 
doing. 

I have testified in response to a previous question about the im- 
portance of DD(X) and the importance to our future Navy. Where 
I see ourselves today, Mr. Chairman, is here. We have been work- 
ing to get to the point where we are today, where the ships are 
going to start rolling off the line, and this is a great victory for the 
Navy, and it has happened because we had the support of Congress 
to get here. 

This is not a finished task. In order to create the resources to re- 
capitalize the Navy, we are trying to transform the way we do busi- 
ness in the Navy. The resources that have allowed us to move from 
the number I talked to you about when I started this job — I had 
just between 4 and 5, it was under $5 billion that year in the ac- 
count. In the whole decade of the 1990s it was barely over $6 bil- 
lion per year. This is the hole that we created. 

I am pleased that this year, in new construction, we are at al- 
most $10 billion, and with the other modernization we are at $11.1 
billion. We are on the way. We are not there and we have to keep 
working at it. 

It is exactly what we are working on right now, the development 
of the program for next year. We take a dip next year, but we are 
looking at that hard to see how we can recover from that. 2006 
happens to be a very difficult year for us. 

When the Secretary of Defense was here he raised a question 
about the gap that we have taken in DD(X) in 2006. I will tell you 
that there is a learning curve to be had in any shipbuilding project, 
as in any development program. If I had plenty of resources, I 
would have funded that ship in 2006 and kept right on going as 
fast as we could. The fact is I am required to put all of the money 
in 1 year to buy a ship for a 4- to 6-year construction or a 6- or 
7-year construction for a carrier and I did not have the resources 
in the 2005 bill to put it in 2006. We will be working that hard 
to see how we can improve that number for next year. We des- 
perately need to do that to get to the size Navy we need. 

The other point that was made is that the Navy is more capable 
than it has ever been before — a very factual statement. Lethal plat- 
forms. There is one area, though, where numbers really count. The 
laws of physics still prevail and I have not figured out a way to 
have one of these ships be in more than one place at one time. 

I never said 375 is the exact number. It is about the right num- 
ber. As you analyze the scenarios and the kind of forward presence 
that the Nation wants when representing the country, that number 
will ebb and flow. It is the target for us to reach for and we are 
seeking to rechannel funds so we can realize the Navy of the fu- 
ture. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Admiral. I know from the many 
years I was privileged to serve in this body it is not a matter of 
preference to the Navy, but we are very conscious as a Nation of 
the need for the sea lanes to be kept open, not only for security 
purposes but also for protecting our commerce. Therefore, Congress 
has historically been very supportive of shipbuilding for the United 
States Navy. Thank you. 

Senator Levin, why do you not take a question. 
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Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask General Schoomaker about the effect of rota- 
tion on the capability of the forces that we have there. As I under- 
stand it, the 4th Infantry Division is modern and digitized. The 
101st Air Assault Division has a huge helicopter fleet. Both of 
those units are coming out. Will their replacements be as capable? 

General Schoomaker. The geometry and the way General 
Abizaid is changing the shape of Iraq over there, require different 
kinds of capabilities. The forces that we are putting in there are 
sufficient for the tasks that he wants them to perform. 

I think you know that the Stryker brigade is going to be one of 
the areas where the 101st was, for instance, in the north. This is 
one of the areas where he is starting to move more things towards 
local control. We are meeting his requirement with the force struc- 
ture that he wants. 

I ought to remind you that, even though the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion was there, for instance, we basically dismounted them out of 
most of their heavy platforms and put them in HMMWVs to do the 
kind of things that they were going to do, such as motorized force, 
artillery, in some cases armor, and infantry. We are meeting the 
need that he articulated, and it certainly is not the same kind of 
force that went in and fought the war and then stayed. 

Senator Levin. This is sort of a follow-up to that, Mr. Chairman. 

What did Secretary Rumsfeld mean when he said that the capa- 
bility of the security forces in Iraq will increase? 

General Schoomaker. I believe he is talking about our Iraqi se- 
curity forces. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Let us talk about another aspect of intel- 
ligence. We have had a lot of discussions, of course, about the 
WMD and things like that. However, we must as a Nation con- 
stantly be improving our intelligence from lessons learned. We can- 
not wait until six different committees look into the intelligence as 
they are looking at the issues now. On a real-time basis, we have 
to contribute to the Intelligence Community and strengthen the de- 
cisions and the knowledge that we think are best. 

I would like to ask all of you this question. There has been sig- 
nificant attention paid to the national intelligence, as we said. 
There were reports shortly after major combat operations con- 
cluded in Iraq about problems with tactical intelligence. What is 
your assessment of the intelligence support provided to the battle- 
field commanders in the Iraq and Afghanistan theaters of oper- 
ations? What improvements to national, theater, and tactical intel- 
ligence need to be made now to best support our combat forces and 
others all over the world who are relying on this intelligence? What 
initiatives have you taken in your respective military departments 
to ensure the strongest tactical intelligence? 

Why do we not give you a rest. General, and we will start in with 
General Jumper. 

General Jumper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The biggest problem 
we found as a result of our lessons learned from OIF was our bomb 
damage assessment and how we were able to get accurate and 
timely bomb damage assessment to the commanders on the ground. 
Part of this is what I call an administrative problem. It is a prob- 
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lem of definition in what it takes to score an enemy vehicle de- 
stroyed, which I think really has to be relooked. We are undertak- 
ing that now to try and get those definitions which are more useful 
to the field commander, who is much more concerned about wheth- 
er he is going to have to deal with an enemy tank company in the 
next 5 or 6 hours than he is with whether or not the national intel- 
ligence was able to score a kill because the turret was separated 
from the body of the tank. 

It is that sort of detail we are trying to correct, and we are also 
trying to organize ourselves so that we take advantage of all the 
sensors that are over that battlefield. Among the Services here, we 
have hundreds of vehicles over that battlefield with sensors that 
can be turned on to this surveillance problem after they deliver 
their weapons. That is one thing we are going to focus on with 
some energy, in order to get that corrected. It has been a chronic 
issue with late Battle Damage Assessment (BDA) and we are going 
to take that one head-on. 

You will see money in our budget against this notion of being 
able to network the platforms we already own. We saw some mag- 
nificent results during the dust storm in OIF. During the depth of 
that dust storm, we put together our JSTARS vehicles with a Glob- 
al Hawk vehicle, networked the bombers and some of the assets 
from the other Services, in order to know exactly when reinforce- 
ments were moving down out of Baghdad toward especially the Me- 
dina Division south of Baghdad, we were able to coordinate with 
our space efforts to know exactly when the dust storm was going 
to be there and then to network those assets to be able to destroy 
them as they moved down, even before they got into position. 

Chairman Warner. What about the targeting? Your targeting is 
highly dependent on accurate intelligence. 

General Jumper. That intelligence, of course, was the real-time 
surveillance that was made available because we were able to focus 
those platforms on that particular problem. 

The question is, then, how do we arrange these assets so that we 
can shift from some of the national priorities of collecting intel- 
ligence to be analyzed into putting those same assets against the 
real and emerging problems that exist on the battlefield at any one 
moment, like we were able to do during the dust storm? 

With proper networking, you can treat this as an interleaved so- 
lution. You can focus for just very short periods of time, seconds 
or minutes, on one problem long enough to get an answer and then 
go back to another chore, much like you do with a network of com- 
puters. 

This is what we are trying to do. There is money in the program 
to be able to do this with networking, with programs like the E- 
lOA, and other command and control efforts along with the Intel- 
ligence Community to network this in a proper way. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

General Hagee. 

General Hagee. Yes, sir. This is an issue that we are addressing, 
just like the logistics issue that Senator Clinton brought out. Sir, 
when you talk about tactical intelligence, you are talking about in- 
formation that is fleeting, and it is really important that you get 
it quickly to the user on the ground. 
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I would divide this into three main areas. One is UAVs, and Gen- 
eral Jumper talked a little bit about that and the ability of our 
UAVs to quickly get that information down to the individual ma- 
rine or soldier who is on the ground. We are addressing that in this 
particular budget. 

The second area, which General Jumper talked about quite a bit, 
is having these various sensors be able to talk to one another, to 
fuse this information and turn the data into actual intelligence 
quickly for that individual on the ground. We are addressing that 
large area. 

The third area has to do with human intelligence (HUMINT). 
When you get right down to it, there is just some information that 
you can only get via HUMINT. I believe that we need to do much 
better in this particular area. Having discussed some of this with 
Director Tenet, I know he feels exactly the same way and is doing 
what he can to increase this Nation’s HUMINT capability. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. I likewise want to see 
emphasis put on HUMINT. 

Admiral? 

Admiral Clark. Well, there are several areas that I would focus 
on. I would start by saying that there were some great victories in 
intelligence and we are focusing on all the things that did not turn 
out right. I happen to believe that one of the first things that we 
need to focus on is continued work to turn strategic intelligence 
into tactical intelligence with the speed of light. We are unable to 
do that and get it to the end user. What I believe happens today 
is that there is a lot of intelligence that is there, and we own it, 
but we cannot get it to the right place. 

Let me give you an example of things that worked very well. It 
has been little talked about, but we were able to determine that 
they were trying to and were ready and prepared to deploy mines 
in the waterways. If they had done so we would have been working 
for months to get them all out of there. Fortunately, we saw them 
doing it. We had the intelligence to get it done. 

Here is what I think that leads to. I believe the future is going 
to have a much greater focus and influence on a requirement for 
pre-hostilities. This is why I believe that gets me to sensors. Gen- 
eral Hagee mentioned UAVs. It is all unmanned sensors. We had, 
for the first time ever, a half dozen pre-production models of un- 
manned sensors over there working in the waterways. It is impor- 
tant to have the ability to know before hostilities start and to be 
able to operate clandestinely in enemy territory or in near-land 
arenas. Lacking that, you cannot play your hand until hostilities 
start. 

We have to have the platforms and the sensors to be able to do 
that. We need unmanned vehicles in the air and on the surface. A 
major problem for us is we have to sort ourselves out in the water- 
ways, where it is free for everybody to be. You cannot do that with 
a large platform. This is why a low-cost LCS is so important to me. 
We have to have a smaller platform that can react with speed and 
saturate and dominate the area with unmanned vehicles, so that 
we own the space. 

Networking is vitally important. General Jumper mentioned 
that. Let me go to the next point. 
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We call it Automatic Target Acquisition (ATA). ATA is really fun- 
damentally machine-to-machine discussions instead of machine-to- 
human, by human-to-machine discussions. We have to exploit our 
technical advantage there. 

I would say that the other issue with sensors is we have pro- 
grams in the budget that are going to vastly improve our capabil- 
ity. Working with the Air Force, Active Electronically Scanned 
Array (AESA) radar is coming. It will tremendously improve our 
ability to see the ground. Then we have to be able to communicate 
it, just as Senator Clinton talked about the whole issue of commu- 
nications. The modern communications that will carry these data 
streams is a primary investment priority for the Nation. 

Chairman Warner. Did you wish to include in that the programs 
for countering anti-ship missiles? 

Admiral Clark. Absolutely. 

Chairman Warner. That is a growing concern to this Senator. 

Admiral Clark. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. All right, thank you. 

Now, General Schoomaker. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, thank you. I will be very brief here. 

We learned a lot. We have a lot of lessons learned. There are 
about 127 areas specifically in tactical intelligence from OIF les- 
sons learned and OEF. About 107 of those have been rectified and 
are working. 

There are four key areas. One of them is tactical collection. It 
has already been spoken to here across the board. It really is say- 
ing that every soldier is a sensor, and you are collecting from ev- 
erybody that is in touch with the space. It has to do with HUMINT, 
it has to do with the integration of UAVs, and it has to do with 
the kinds of things that you can do and live. 

It really is an issue of understanding that intelligence is an oper- 
ation. It cannot be a union issue here. You have to fight for knowl- 
edge, and that is one of the things that we know. It is things like 
having a common operating picture for both blue forces and red 
forces. 

The second one is in reporting, and that is reporting from the sol- 
dier all the way up to the national level. We are not making the 
best use of our information technology (IT) infrastructure, of our 
processes and all the rest of it, still legacy. 

Also crucial is access to national level intelligence. There is still 
too much difficulty in terms of accessing databases across the board 
in a timely fashion. I am now talking about the tactical level, 
which is still very complicated. 

Chairman Warner. That is something we should address very 
promptly. I would appreciate if you would give me a little memo- 
randum on how you see that problem and what recommendations 
you would like to make to Congress to step into this situation. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, this is a huge issue and I think we 
all share this question of how we really get access so that we can 
mine all of what we really know in a way that is coherent. 

Chairman Warner. Let us close out on this issue. You will come 
back to me and coordinate your memorandum with the other Serv- 
ice Chiefs. Senator Levin and I serve on the Intelligence Commit- 
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tee, and that, to me, is something we should pay a high level of 
attention to. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, I would add this last point and I will 
quit. That is, networking the analytical centers, so that we are not 
only networking Services but are networked across the interagen- 
cies and the joint services, national through tactical, is very impor- 
tant to us. 

The last point I will make is that one of the things that makes 
our future formation so powerful is that we are putting a signifi- 
cant reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition (RSTA) 
capability within those formations. We are talking about the modu- 
lar brigades, ground cavalry kinds of organizations, UAVs, and 
scouts with the kinds of optics and sensors that we need. The pay- 
back on this in terms of capability is huge and that is one of the 
main centerpieces of what we are doing. 

Chairman Warner. As a seasoned combat soldier, you know that 
intelligence is an enormous force multiplier. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

I want to go back to the issue of national intelligence and the 
shortfalls and errors there. I asked you about whether or not you 
had been interviewed relative to the effect of impact of prewar na- 
tional intelligence on the planning for or conduct of OIF and you 
indicated no. Now I want to ask you another question relating to 
the national intelligence, and that is whether or not you have seen 
any reports or analyses of the impact of that national intelligence 
on the conduct of OIF. Have you seen any reports on the issue in- 
side your service or anywhere else? 

It does not make any difference where we start. General Jumper, 
again we will give you the first shot. 

General Jumper. Sir, I am scanning here. That is a broad ques- 
tion. I cannot recall anything particular that analyzed that. If I 
come up with something I will get back to you immediately. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Sir, I have staffed this issue with our Senior Intelligence Office, the Director for 
Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance, and his staff. We have no docu- 
mentation or other indications of any reports of analysis concerning the impact of 
prewar national intelligence on the conduct of Operation Iraqi Freedom. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

General Hagee. 

General Hagee. No, sir, I have not. 

Senator Levin. Admiral Clark. 

Admiral Clark. No, I have not. 

Senator Levin. General. 

General Schoomaker. Sir, we only have the lessons learned kind 
of information within our own resources. I have seen that, but 
nothing else. 

Senator Levin. In terms of what I am talking about, you have 
not seen that kind of an analysis? 

General Schoomaker. To the best of my knowledge I have not, 
sir. 

Senator Levin. Now, I have a pending request, as our chairman 
knows, that is sitting on the Secretary of Defense’s desk. It is a 
pending report to have interviews with our military leaders, includ- 
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ing our commanders in the field, to see if we cannot make an as- 
sessment of the impact of our national intelligence on the conduct 
of OIF. I am just hopeful that we can get a positive answer from 
the Secretary of Defense. There just is no justification, it seems to 
me, for the delay in getting a positive answer, and it is essential 
that this committee and other committees look at that aspect of our 
prewar intelligence. 

I am just going to state this. I am not going to ask you a question 
on this. I am just going to state this as a fact, that we are awaiting 
the answer to that request. It seems to me that it is a responsibil- 
ity of this committee and the similar committee on the House to 
understand that impact. I know that the Secretary of Defense has 
representatives here. Perhaps we can get a prompt answer and a 
positive answer to my request. 

Chairman Warner. On that point, when you and I were visiting 
with the Secretary, I think it was last week, we discussed a range 
of those inquiries and he seemed to indicate that he is going to 
take these under serious consideration. 

Senator Levin. I hope he does. I think our responsibility is a 
heavy one here for the future well-being of this country as well as 
for any accountability and responsibility in the past. The future it 
seems to me requires that we do everything we possibly can to un- 
derstand the effect of our intelligence on operations and planning, 
as well as the other aspects of intelligence for other purposes. That 
is right within the purview of this committee, and I would hope 
that the Secretary of Defense would help us carry out that respon- 
sibility with a positive answer. 

I have just one last question for General Hagee. There have been 
press reports that some of the Marine Corps officers believe that 
the Army was too confrontational in its approach in Iraq and un- 
necessarily antagonized the population, and that the Marines were 
going to pursue something less confrontational as a way of encour- 
aging greater Iraqi cooperation against the insurgents. I am won- 
dering if you would comment on those press reports, and tell me 
whether they are accurate or not? 

General Hagee. Sir, I have seen those press reports and I can 
tell you that the Army and the Marine Corps are working together 
very well to ensure that we have learned all the lessons that they 
have gathered over there and that we can implement them when 
they go in. 

When the Army first went in, the battlefield looked a certain way 
and, because of the great performance of those soldiers over there, 
that battlefield has changed. Both the Army and the Marine Corps 
are changing their tactics to respond to that change. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, we have had an excellent hearing and we will be 
submitting additional questions for the record. Thank you very 
much and pass a well-done down to your troops. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator John Warner 

SPARE PARTS AND LOGISTICS SUPPORT 

1 and 2. Senator Warner. General Schoomaker, last year, Congress supported the 
Army’s request for significant increases in funding for fiscal year 2004 to address 
challenges in the Army’s spare parts and logistics support program. Current esti- 
mates indicate, however, that the Army will only be able to spend approximately 
70 percent of what was authorized by Congress. Why is the Army unable to fully 
execute the amount authorized by Congress? What are the consequences for the 
Army of not spending the funding for spare parts and logistics support program that 
was authorized by Congress? 

General Schoomaker. In the fiscal year 2004 budget request the Army assumed 
risk in base operations support (BOS) to support an emergent requirement to in- 
crease the inventory of spare parts. The realignment plan, developed prior to oper- 
ations in Iraq, was a 3-year effort to increase spares on the shelf in anticipation of 
future needs. With the onset of war in 2003, the Army used fiscal year 2003 supple- 
mental funds to accelerate the replenishment of repair parts. As a result, the funds 
originally budgeted for this effort are no longer required for this program and will 
be realigned to BOS, the original source of these funds. This action does not reduce 
the availability of spare parts. 

3. Senator Warner. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, and General Jumper, 
departmental and Service investments in basic research serve many purposes, one 
of which includes training of the future defense workforce in disciplines of critical 
importance to our national security. Do you feel confident that the current invest- 
ment trend will ensure an adequate number of appropriately-trained domestic ex- 
perts to fill the Department of Defense’s (DOD) need for an innovative workforce 
in key disciplines such as mechanical, aerospace and chemical engineering, com- 
puter architecture, mathematics, physics, and oceanography? 

General Schoomaker. Basic research supports the fundamental training of grad- 
uate students in the key disciplines indicated, and these individuals can contribute 
to our future defense workforce needs. The current funding streams are sufficient 
to ensure an adequate number of students to fill the DOD’s needs, assuming other 
significant factors, such as sudden funding reductions, competition with private in- 
dustry for similar resources, or a decline in the number of native-born U.S. citizens 
acquiring advanced technical degrees, do not disrupt the trend. 

Admiral Clark. I am confident that both our investments and the way in which 
we have structured our research and development (R&D) programs will ensure an 
adequate number of the kinds of domestic research scientists and engineers that you 
have mentioned. Between the Naval Research Lab and the In-house Laboratory 
Independent Research (ILIR) program, we have roughly $115 million going annually 
to help develop appropriately trained scientists and engineers in key disciplines. 

In addition, we are working with the National Science Foundation (NSF) to start 
a $10 million pilot program, commencing in fiscal year 2005, that is focused on 
bringing into the Naval Research Enterprise the next generation of scientists and 
engineers. This program, called Naval Research — Science and Technology for Ameri- 
ca’s Readiness (N-STAR), is focused on revitalizing connections between the Navy’s 
R&D centers and the Nation’s universities. 

General Jumper. The current Air Force Science and Technology (S&T) investment 
portfolio, including over $215 million for basic research, is focused on providing tech- 
nology that ultimately enables warfighting capabilities. Although there may be a 
perception that overall basic research funding is in decline. Air Force “core” basic 
research has actually increased about $13 million or almost 5 percent real growth 
over the fiscal year 2004 President’s budget. This Air Force basic research invest- 
ment is closely linked with academia and this link is expected to attract, develop, 
and produce graduates that can compete in future job markets that support our en- 
deavors in delivering the warfighting capabilities needed to ensure our national de- 
fense. While recruiting and retaining scientists and engineers (S&Es) continues to 
be a challenge, we have no indication that there will be a shortage of S&Es in the 
future. 


Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

TANKERS 

4. Senator McCain. General Jumper, according to the Air Force, “There is only 
a negligible amount of funds in the fiscal year 2005 budget that falls under the 
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tanker lease heading, and no funds to actually lease aircraft. Should the current re- 
view and Congress concur leasing is the best way ahead, funds could be reallocated 
using the normal budgeting tools.” Exactly what funding is there in this budget that 
relates in any way to the tanker program? 

General Jumper. There is no money included in the fiscal year 2005 President’s 
budget for the KC-767A program. The KC-767A program accelerates the start of 
our tanker recapitalization effort. However, the tanker recapitalization program of 
record in the fiscal year 2005 President’s budget, PE41221F KC-135 Tanker Re- 
placement, has funding that starts in fiscal year 2006 and notionally delivers its 
first aircraft in fiscal year 2010, depending on the recommendation of the analysis 
of alternatives. 

5. Senator McCain. General Jumper, from the Air Force’s statement, am I to un- 
derstand that it is your intention to fund the lease of up to 20 tankers by re- 
programming from other systems? 

General Jumper. The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004 au- 
thorized leasing 20 tankers and buying 80 more under multiyear authority. If the 
program is approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), we intend to 
submit an above threshold reprogramming for fiscal year 2005 funds. 


FORCE PROTECTION 

6. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, I am perplexed about a situation deal- 
ing with base security forces. The Army active duty, Reserve and National Guard 
security forces are, according to your words and every outside expert, stretched thin. 
In fact, at Fort Huachuca in Arizona and Army bases elsewhere, security forces, 
military police (MP), and gate guards are supplemented by the civilian guards. Why 
are Army and National Guard service members guarding Air Force bases? 

General Schoomaker. In September 2002, OSD and the Air Force asked the 
Army to provide force protection augmentation at Air Force installations based on 
the Air Force’s inability to sustain global force protection and security levels. In De- 
cember 2002, the Secretary of the Army signed a Memorandum of Agreement pro- 
viding force protection augmentation at Air Force installations for 2 years. We are 
currently in the second year. Army augmentation is scheduled to end in November 
2004. 

7. Senator McCain. General Jumper, why are you using Army guardsmen and re- 
servists to provide gate guard and base security force protection and have chosen 
not to augment or replace your base security force with contract or civilian security 
guards? 

General Jumper. The use of Army guardsmen was, and remains today, a stopgap 
measure used until longer-term solutions like civilian and contractor guard forces 
are fully developed. Since the service agreement was started in January 2003, we 
have shifted from a mobilized Army augmentation force to a 100-percent volunteer 
force in the second year of this 2-year agreement. Originally, the Army provided 
over 8,000 soldiers to augment Air Force force protection capabilities. Today, that 
number has been reduced to less than 5,300 soldiers. We are using every available 
means to meet these increased demands through utilization of technology infusion. 
Air Reserve component volunteers, manpower realignments within end strength 
limits, civilian conversions, and contract development. Our goal remains the same: 
reduce reliance on mobilized Guard and Reserve Forces as alternatives come online. 


FUTURE COMBAT SYSTEM 

8. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, an independent assessment of the Fu- 
ture Combat Systems (FCSs) “other transaction authority” agreement conducted by 
a subcontractor called CommerceBasix highlighted the financial risk associated with 
this $15 billion agreement that was being negotiated with Boeing. Among other 
things, this due diligence assessment concluded that if the Army did not address 
the issues it identified in the May 31, 2003 version of the “other transaction author- 
ity” agreement, the Army’s contractually based financial risk could exceed $1 billion. 
To what extent were the issues raised in this assessment adequately addressed in 
the final “other transaction authority” agreement with Boeing? 

General Schoomaker. The other transaction agreement executed between the De- 
partment of the Army and Boeing for the system development and demonstration 
(SDD) phase of the FCS program contained sufficient contractual provisions to pro- 
vide necessary protections for both the Army and Boeing. We are of the opinion that 
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the contractual issues raised in the CommerceBasix findings were addressed in the 
SDD other transaction agreement and that the provisions provided sufficient safe- 
guards for the government’s $14.1 billion program investment. 

9 and 10. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, to what extent have you evalu- 
ated the Army’s legal and financial risks associated with the final “other transaction 
authority” agreement with Boeing? Will you provide a copy of documents that reflect 
your evaluation to this committee? 

General Schoomaker. As previously responded, I have not undertaken any eval- 
uation regarding the FCS. The Acting Secretary of the Army has commissioned the 
Institute for Defense Analysis (IDA) study and the Army will release the study in 
the June 2004 timeframe. 

11. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, did Army Acquisition Chief Claude 
Bolton, at any time, convey CommerceBasix’ analysis, or any information regarding 
this analysis, to Boeing? 

General Schoomaker. Not to my knowledge. 

12. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, if Mr. Bolton conveyed 
CommerceBasix’ analysis, or any information regarding this analysis, please indi- 
cate to whom, and when, he did so. 

General Schoomaker. I have no knowledge of this. 

13. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, please provide a copy of both the May 
31, 2003, and the final version of the FCSs “other transaction authorization” agree- 
ment. 

General Schoomaker. The information requested is attached. 
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1. The purpose of this Modification PZ0007 is to establish the definitive agreement of the parties fc^ 
CLIN 0001 regarding the effort necessary to accomplish Systems Development and Demonstration 
(SDD) for the Futiue Combat Systems Increment I and related efforts in support of future increments. 

2. The parties agree that for the period from the dam of signature of this modification until the 
Agreement completion, that CLIN 0001 shall be Cost-Plus-Fixed/lncentive-Fee. CLIN 0002 and its 
related CLINs shall continue to be Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee. 

3. Any language conflict between this modification PZ0007 and any prior Agreement language shall be 
resolved in favor of this modification PZ0007. 

4. The Executive Summary, Table of Contents, Articles I through XXXIII, and Attachments One 
through Fourteen attached to this Modification supersede and replace the Executive Summary, Table 
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The parties mutually agree that the Executive Summary, in its entirety, to include the Systems 
Development and Demonstration Phase (SDD) Statement of Objectives (SOO) for achieving Initial 
Operational Capability (IOC) and Key Tenets of the Program, is included as an overview of the Program 
and to describe the overarching objectives and vision for the Future Combat Systems (PCS) Unit of 
Action (UA) for IOC and beyond; and that the Executive Summary is non-contiactual and non-binding on 
either party, unless specified elsewhere within the Agreement. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

PCS UNIT OF ACTION SYSTEMS SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND DEMONSTRATION 

PHASE 


FCS OVERVIEW 

1. The goal of US Army Tbans formation is the creation of the Future Force (FF). The FF will be 
strategically deployable and capable of performing operations across the spectrum of conflict in a 
joint inter-operational environment. 

2. The FF is characterized by an irmovative and revolutionary new operational and organizational 
concept for the Unit of Action (UA). The UA is the tactical warfighting echelon of the FF, comprised 
of echelons at Brigade and below to fight tactical engagements and win battles. The UA is designed 
to win on the offensive, across the spectrum of conflict, against any expected adversary as part of a 
division-like Unit of Employment (UE) or Joint Task Force (JTF). In a low-end Small-Scale Conflict 
(SSC), one or mote UAs can operate directly under a JTF. A UA can serve as an Army Forces 
(ARFOR) component headquarters for the JTF in this framework. The UA will account for the 
mission sets of these combat formations, with the exception of Special Forces (SF), Ranger, and 
Airborne Forces, The Array’s UA will be part of a joint team that is decisive in any operation, 
against any level threat, in any environment. This team must be strategically and operationally 
responsive, rapidly deployable; able to change patterns of operations faster than the enemy can 
respond, and adjust to enemy changes of operations faster than he can exploit them. The U A 
accounts for these mission sets by operating as a Family of Systems (FoS) and a System of Systems 
(SoS). A FoS is a set or arrangement of independent systems that can be arcanpd or intercoimected 
in various ways to provide different capabilities. The mix of systems can be tailored to provide 
desired capabilities dependent on the situation. 

3. irhe Future Combat Systems (FCS) is a Family of Systems (FoS) networked to operate as a System of 
Systems (SoS) and will serve as a core materiel building block within the UA. The program goals ate 
to: (1) acquire Future Combat Systems, (2) equip Soldiers, and (3) field FCS to UAs to enable 
achievement of the UA Operational and Organizational (O&O) Flan. The Army intends to field FCS 
Increment 1 with Initial Operational Capability (lOQ in 2010 for an FCS-equipped maneuver 
battalion and Full Operational Capability (FOC) in 2012 for the Army's first Future Force UA, 

Boeing is not responsible for the entire UA; they ate only responsible for the specific work identified 
in the Agreement. 

4. “FCS ate comprised of a family of advanced, networked air- and ground-based maneuver, maneuver 
support, and sustainment systems that will include Manned and Unmanned (MUM) platforms. FCS 
are networked via a Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, Surveillance, 
Reconnaissance (C41SR) architecture including networked commuiiications, network operations, 
sensors, battle cottunand system, training, and both MUM Reconnaissance and Surveillance (R&S) 
capabilities that will enable levels of Situational Understanding (SU) and synchronized operations 
heretofore unachievable. FCS will operate as a SoS as defined in Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Stafl'InstnicUon (CJCSI) 3170,01B that will network existing systems, systems already under 
development, and new syst»ns to be developed to meet the needs of the UA. The network will enable 
improved Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR), enhanced analytical tools, joint 
exchange of blue and red force tracking down to the tactical level, battle command, real-time sensor- 
shooter linkages, and increased syn«^ between echelons and within small units. It will also enable 
the UA to connect to UE and Joint-Interagency-Multinalional (JIM) capabilities, making these 
capabilities available to the small units of the UA as well as with adjacent, non-contiguous units. PCS 
will enable the networked UA to develop the situation in and out of contact, set conditions, maneuver 
to positions of advantage, and to close with and d^troy the enemy through standoff attack and 
combat assault per the OF UA O&O Plan." (Operational Requirements Document (ORD), 14 April 
2003, Change 3, Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) approved). 

BACKGROUND 

1. On 14 March 2002 Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) awarded an Other 
Transaction Agreement (OTA), Section 845 for Prototypes to The Boeing Company to serve as the 
U.S. Army’s Lead Systems Integrator (LSI). The Boeing Company was selected as the LSI to partner 
with the Government In an Integrated Product Process Development (IPPD) environment to develop, 
manage and execute all aspects of the FCS program through Concept and Technology Development 
(CTD), with an option for System Development and Demonstration (SDD). This Agreement 
constitutes the exercise of the option contemplated in the CTD Agreement, MDA972-02-9-0005. 

Key among the LSI CTD responsibilities was to manage risk and facilitate transition to Milestone B. 
Continuing with the LSI into SDD was contingent upon the successful execution of the CTD Phase 
and negotiation of the subsequent SDD Agreement. The FCS program, cooperatively executed by 
DARPA and the Army, successfully exited the Concept and Technology Development (CTD) phase. 

2. While the Army intends to retain the LSI for the fores^ablc future, to maintain competition 
throughout the life cycle, significant portions of SDD and Initial Production (IP) will be competitively 
awarded by the LSI to subcontractors specifically selected for their domain expertise. The initial 
capability increment is the first in a series of time-phased requirements, all of which are expected to 
be satisfied by the same LSI. SDD has competitive subcontracts, and perfonnance specifications will 
be used to acquire the SDD hardware and software from a series of competitive actions. These 
specifications were made available for industry comment, during the CTD phase, to further encourage 
competition. It is planned to continue into IP for Increment I with the LSI using subcontracts being 
competitively awarded to the maximum extent feasible:. 

3. The Army, other Services, Joint activities or Allies have initiated or developed a number of 
technologies, and there are a significant number of ongoing programs that have relevance to FCS. In 
excess of one hundred (1 00) programs have been evaluated as having a need to interact with the FCS 
Program for SDD Increment I. During SDD addifional programs may be added as complementary 
progiams while others may be deleted. "Complementary Programs” for purposes of this Agreement 
is defined in Article I, subparagraph F. 

SDD PHASE 

1 . The Increment 1 SDD phase will complete the integration of the FCS into a stable, interoperable, 
producible, supportable, and cost effective SoS that satisfies initial user expectations. The SDD phase 
includes Systems Integration and Systems Demonstration. During Systems Integration, the LSI will 
use the approved 0«S:0 and the JROC-vaiidated Mission Needs Statement (MNS) and Operational 
Requirements Document (ORD) to integrate selected technologies at a SoS level. Recognizing that UA 
and FF development and demonstration work is ongoing and in parallel with the FCS SDD work, the 
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LSI is also charged to work closely with the UA/FCS Proponent and the Army to ensure PCS SDD 
work is closely synchronized with the larger UA and FF development effort. The LSI will also ensure 
that the FCS roadmap to objective FCS capabilities is properly informed by, and synchronized with, 
CTD work for subsequent increments of FCS capability. The LSI will provide required program 
information and data to support decision-making through the IPPD structure. The Government will 
participate in all program decisions, to include Make/Buy and approval of competitive selection 
decisions, and the Govemment may disapprove any action taken under these processes. Linkage of the 
LSI’s Modeling and Simulation (M&S) design work to the Army’s FF Battle Labs will provide 
customer feedback to support FCS design work as envisioned under Simulation and Moiling for 
Acquisition, Requirements and Training (SMART). During the systems integration process, M&S and 
component-level tests will verify technology and subsystem integration to ensure subsystem 
performance is achievable. The Distributed Product Description (DPD) will provide the complete 
digital system description within which the virtual technology component ha^ware will be tested. 
During Systems Demonstration, componoits will undergo a mix of virtual and physical testing. System 
simulation and its interactions with internal and external components will be accomplished through the 
use of M&S technologies, System Integration Lab<^toiy (SIL) and networking to complement physical 
testing. Systems Demonstration will include prototype build and the execution of a series of Synthetic 
User Tests and Developmental Tests (DT). Results of testing will be integrated into the final production 
design prior to approval for entry into IP at Initial Production Decision (IPD). The prototype equipment 
may be refurbish^ (under separate contract), dependent upon suitability for use, availability of fluids 
and identified needs, in the current production configuration and delivered to the First Unit Equipped 
(FUE) for New Equipment Training. 

SDD STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR ACHIEVING IOC 

These objectives must be read as a whole as the elements are inter-related. As with the SoS, the whole is 
much greater than the sum of the parts. While these are the overall objectives for the SDD Agreement 
and beyond, the greater objective of achieving IOC by the end of the decade must shape the work and 
decisions that are made in SDD. 

1 . Field FCS SoS solutions to UAs with initial FCS Increment 1 equipped battalion at IOC by the end of 
the decade and a FOC FCS Increment I equipped UA by 2012 to enable the UA to fight effectively as 
articulated in the UA O&O Plan: 

a. An organized, maimed, trained and equipped subset (to be defined at Initial Production Decision 
([IPD]) of the FCS-equippcd UA ready to begin new equipment and organizational training, 
leading to Operational Test Readiness Review 111 and the Initial Operational Test. 

b. Successful veri fication of each critical operational issue during Operational Test. 

c. Successful verification that the SoS is fully supportable and vital logistics goals are achieved. 

2. Achieve a successful SDD effort: 

a. At IPD, Production and Deployment Entrance Crileria are achieved /demonstrated. 

b. At IPD, FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification is demonstrated for Increment 1 required 
performance. 

c. The LSI/Army partnership has defined, ptanrwd, and managed the systems engineering process to 
transform the FCS ORD into a tested SoS solution suitable for start of IP, conducted system 
reviews as defined in the Systems Engineering Management Plan (SEMP), and prepaid for the 
IPD Defense Acquisition Board (DAB) review. These actions support achieving Increment I 
threshold capability. 

d. At Critical Design Review (CDR) all schedules impacting/influencing the SoS are aligned with 
all performance expectations considered low to mc^erate risk for IPD. 
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e. Necessary actions taken to ensure an achievable schedule in support of equipping UAs with initial 
force capability by the end of the decade. Sufficiently detailed Integrated Master Plan (IMP) and 
Integrated Master Schedule (IMS) facilitating management of the efforts to achieve IOC by end 
of decade are accomplished, with significantiy greater detail through SDD. 

f. An Earned Value Management System (EVMS) for the LSI, first tier subcontractors, and select 
second tier subcontractors whose contributions exceed the dollar thresholds for requiring EVMS 
or who are designated by the PM, PCS as needing this level of management insight are 
implemented and validated. 

g. Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE) folly deployed and operational prior to CDR. 

3. Adopt a spiral development process to target the objective capability: 

a. Cost parameters necessary to support achieving objective capability, including specific 
recommendations on the development, Gelding and support of future increments, to include life 
cycle cost impacts are identified. 

b. A plan for integrating, scheduling, measuring, and controlling the evolution of the PCS SoS 
development, test, and fielding leading to objective PCS Full Operational Capability (FOC) 
determined through continuous User requirements development and reflected in the latest version 
of the FCS ORD continues to be maintained. 

c. CTD work on subsequent FCS increments of capability is synchronized in an efficient and 
effective manner over time with previous inocments under development or in production. 

d. All elements of the FCS program including LSI, Government, suppliers, and associate contractor 
activities are integrated into an event driven plan. Work is closely coordinated with Training and 
Doctrine Command (TRADOC) and Headquarters, Department of Army (HQDA) so that each 
increment of FCS capability is properly integrated and synchronized vrith the larger roadmaps for 
the UA and FF. Risk reduction activities wifh spiral development objectives for each program 
event including the plan to incrementally improve capability throughout the systems’ life cycle 
based on spiral upgrades and technology ins^ion has been defined. 

e. Concurrent development of program increments, with the UA/FCS Proponent, to ensure rapid 
technical integration and support parallel CID activities under DARPA or Army purview have 
been planned. 

4. Establish FCS Enterprise as a solid enduring partnoahip between Combat Developers, Materiel 

Elevelopers and industry: 

a. TRADOC Deputy Chief of Staff, Development (DCSDEV), Unit of Action Maneuver Battle Lab 
(UAMBL), TRADOC System Manager for FCS work in concert with the Material Developers 
and the LSI to establish and evolve the FCS operational and mission requirements. 

b. DARPA, Research, Development, and Engineering Command (RDEC), PEOs, Program 
Manager, Army Test and Evaluation Command (ATEC) and Defense Contract Management 
Agency (DCMA) work in concert with the Combat Developers and the LSI to establish and 
define materiel solutions to meet continuous User requirements development needed to support 
and evolve the program to objective capabilt^. 

c. LSI and Industry partners work in concert with die Material Developers and Combat Developers 
to design, develop, produce, field, sustain and support fielding of each increment of FCS FoS to 
FF UAs. 

5. Key Performance Metrics will be demonstrated and documented in the SoS and individual system 

performance specifications based upon Increment I Key Performance Parameters (KFPs) and their 

prioritized ORD requirements: 

a. Reliability, supportability, efficiency, and deployability goals will be specifically identified, 
metrics will be established and incorporated into the documented performance baseline at the SoS 
and individual system levels. 
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b. Supportability, sustainment, depioyability, and fielding planning, including establishment of 
processes; procedures, and logistics management metrics, will be developed and tested to ensure 
logistics requirements are met across the PCS SoS. Performance-Based Logistics (PBL) business 
processes and performance standards wilt be developed and validated, data management and 
analysis processes will be designed, and the PBL concq^t for sustainment will be expanded to 
incorporate complementary systems into the PCS Supportability Strategy. Collective performance 
of the requirements under this contract will be evaluated for effectiveness in achieving 
Operational Availability, Operation and Support Costs and Footprint. 

c. Key data have been provid^ and maintained on the ACE to ensure a solid foundation for 
Simulation-Based Acquisition activities to ensure close collaboration with the User in design 
work as envisioned in SMART. 

d. OevelofHnent of SoS and FoS performance level modeling and simulation capability for use in 
analyzing requirements, evaluating design performance, and supporting system level testing has 
been managed and coordinated. System level modeling and simulation of information 
management, interoperability, lethality, survivability, supportability, agility/versatility, 
responsiveness, and vulnerability effectiveness evaluation has been developed. Use of this 
modeling and simulation capability across the SoS, FoS, testing, and other users, as needed, to 
support evaluation of FCS performance for selected designs including analysis of life-cycle cost 
impacts is coordinated. 

6. LSI nssponsibility for total systems integration will be established and leveraged to ensure success 

both for SDD and beyond: 

a. The managemmt resources, engineering resources, products, and services required to design, 
build, procure, test, field and sustain prototypes or simulations for the integrated FoS, including 
the distributed network systems, platfonns, supportability, and training, when integrated and 
operated with systems external to FCS, constitute the FCS SoS are provided. 

b. Competitive procurement and management of systons and subsystems to the extent feasible to 
ensure "best of industry" involvement in the development of the FoS elements. 

c. Complementary systons and specific interaction needed to properly support the FCS program 
have and will continue to be identified in collaboration with PM, FCS. 

d. Program, including future increments, is shaped vrithin planned funding and potential future cost 
constraints. 

7. All actions needed to achieve future compliance with the Army Release, Fielding and Transfer 

Program (AR 700-142) dated May 1, 1995, and achievement of Material Release prior to IOC and 

FOC are taken. 

KEY TENETS OF THE PROGRAM 

} Create Opportunity for Best of Industry to Participate. 

I Leverage Government Technology Base to Maximum Extent, 
j Associate On-Going Enabling Efforts With LSI-Led Activity. 

} Collaborative Environment From Design Through Life Cycle. 

I As a Minimum, Commonality at Subsystem/Component Level. 

; Desijpi/PIan for Technology Integration 
I Retain Competition Throughout Future Force Acquisition. 

; Appropriate Government Involvement in Procurement Processes. 

; Maintain and Shape Government Acquisition Community 
; Maintain and Shape the Industrial Base of the Future 
; Progiam Affordability-Balance Performance and Sustainment 
{ Consistent and Continuous Definition of Requirements 
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ARTICLE I: SCOPE OF THE AGREEMENT 

A. Structure 

1 . The Boeing Company, as the LSI, and its industry teammate. Science Applications International 
Corpomtion (SAIC), shares with the United States Army a common vision for the FCS that will serve 
as the materiel foundation for the UA. The parties are entering into an extended alliance between the 
Government and industry to provide advanced technologies that support enhanced warlighting 
capabilities and techniques for the Army to fulfill an expanding and evolving set of Army missions 
for the 21“ century. This Agreement expresses the relationship between Boeing, as the LSL and the 
Government, as represented by the Program Manager, Future Combat Systems and the Grants 
Officer. The LSI will continue to use the “best of industry” to work together with the Government to 
achieve a successful SDD Increment I phase, and to achieve the Army Vision of fielding an FCS 
threshold capability to enable the UA to achieve its O&O Plan with threshold FCS equipped 
maneuver battalion this decade. 

2. A program management decision process, that addresses Cost As an Independent Variable (CAfV), 
will be used to focus on the cost, schedule, and performance trade-ofis in relation to SoS Life Cycie 
Cost (LCC) containment and Total Ownership Costs (TOC) estimates to help achieve operational 
capability within program cost constraints. Boeing's CAIV process contains three basic tenets: (1) 
setting cost targets; (2) allocating cost targets to subcontractors; and (3) reporting on program-level 
cost targets. 

3. The planned funding for the program is a primary constraint for the Agreement. All proposed 
changes that increase cost will include recommendations of statement of work requirements to be 
modified, reduced, or deleted in order to perform within the existing Agreement funding constraints, 
unless the Grants Officer notifies Boeing that additionai funds will be made available. 

B. Program Deflnltlzatlon 

(Paragraph B was applicable only to the definitization period from 30 May 03 through 26 Nov 03. This 

language is retained to document the historic record. However, changes were made to the original 

paragraphs 2 and 3 to update funding amounts through modification P00006.) 

1 . The FCS SDD program effort is undefmitizcd at this time. The definitization period is referred to as 
"Program Definitization." Program Definitization is planned to be funded at $190,000,000.00 and is 
intended to ensure a timely definitization. The $190,000,000.00 is considered to be insufficient to 
ensure maintenance of the currently planned program schedule. There is no requirement for Boeing 
to work beyond the funding specifically provided in the Agreement. 

2. Funds are now cunently available for the full $190,000,000.00 plus an additional $42,456,470.00, for 
a new total funding of $232,436,470.00 for CLIN 0001 . The Government’s obligation under this 
Agreement is contingent on the availability of appropriated funds from which payment for Agreement 
purposes can be made. No legal liability on the part of the Government for any payment may arise 
until funds are made available to the Grants Officer for this Agreement and until Boeing receives 
notice of such availability, to be confirmed in writing by the Grants Officer. The funds that are 
currently available are $232,456,470.00 for CLIN 0001. 

3. The $240,456,470.00 is the current limitation of the Government's liability for all Agreement CLINs. 
If the Agreement is terminated prior to definitization, no amount above the $130,000,000.00 can or 
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will be added for either cost or fee. If additional fiinding is added, then the limitation of liability will 
be increased by the amount of the additional funding. 

4. The FY 04 funding identified, $60,000,000.00, will be provided as early as available, but it is 
recognized that this may not be until late October or even November and that until such time as 
additional funding is obligated, the actual amount obligated to the Agreement is the Government's 
limitation of liability. 

5. Definitiialion will include a cost estimate for the SDD Agreement and provision for applicable fee 
^fee for the balance of Ihe Agreement is not defined at this time and may include fixed, incentive, 
award, etc.). The fee arrangement, described herein, used for the period through definitization, shall 
not set a precedent for the fee arrangement for Ihe balance of Ihe program. The fee for the 
definitization period is comprised of two parts, a base fee and an incentive fee. The incCTtive fee is 
comprised of five elements as described below. Arty unearned incentive fee will be retained for use 
as fee for fiimre incentive petiod(s) in the definitized Agreement with Ihe specific application period 
and criteria determined by the fee determining official. 

a. The fr* for the period through definitization consists of a base fee in support of the overall 
definitization effort, and an incentive fee arrangement to support Ihe definitization by rewarding 
the accomplishment of Ihe major elements during definitization of the OTA. The total fee 
opportunity for the definitization period is $24,685,560.00. This consists of a base fee of 
$9,874,224.00 in support of the overall definitization effort, and an incentive fee arrangement to 
support the definitization by rewarding the accomplishment of Ihe major elements as identified 
below. 

(1) Technical; $1,645,704.00, 

(2) .Sofhvare: $1,645,704.00, 

(3) Manpower agnwment; $3,291,408.00, 

(4) Subcontracts: $3,291,408.00 ($1,645,704.00 for the competitive subcontracU and 
$1,645,704.00 for the MOV Subcontracts) and 

(5) A fee for the definitized and signed Agreement in the amount of $4,937,1 12.00 for 
definitization of the OTA. 

The fee fijr element 5, the definitized and signed Agreement, is reduced Ihe longer it lakes to 
definilize. The fee for the definitized and signed Agreement is $4,937,1 12.00. Commencing 210 days 
afier award of the Agreement, the fee for element 5 will be reduced by $822,852.00, and reduced an 
additional $822,852.00 every 30 calendar days Ibeieafler until the Agreement is definitized or Ihe 
element 5 fee exhausted. 

b. The total fee associated with the $130,000,000.00 is $16,890,120.00. Of that amount 
$6,756,048.00 is base fee, and the balance is for the following incentive fee elements: 

(1) $1,126,008.00 is for Technical, 

(2) $1,126,008.00 is for Software, 

(3) $2,252,016.00 is for Manpower agreement, 

(4) $2,252,016.00 is for Subcontracts ($1,126,008.00 for the competitive subcontracts and 
$1,126,008.00 for the MGV Subcontracts), and 

(5) $3,378,024.00 is for the definitized and signed Agreement. 

c. The total fee associated with Ihe $60,000,000.00 is $7,795,440.00. Of that amount $3,1 18,176.00 
is base fee, and the balance is for the following incentive fee elements; 

(1) $519,696.00 is for Technical, 

(2) $519,696.00 is for Software, 

(3) $ 1,039,392.00 is for Manpower agreement, 

(4) $1,039,392.00 is for Subcontracts ($519,696.00 for the competitive subcontracts and 
$519,696.00 for the MGV Subcontracts), and 

(5) $1,559,088.00 is for the definitized and signed Agreement. 
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d. The five incentive fee elements arc defined as follows: 

( 1 ) Technical - UA Increment I specification updated to align with JROC approved ORD, 
dated 14 April 2003. By System Requirements Review (SRR), all JROC ORD requirements 
will be reconciled. This reconciliation can take two forms: 

(a) . Establishment of a fiilly coordinated threshold (either JROC- compliant or approved 

through the Trade Study process). 

(b) . Establishment of a Threshold Range contingent upon the outcome of a Trade Study 

that has yet to be performed, including; 

(i) Appropriate justification as to why the Trade Study could not be performed prior 
to the SRR. 

(ii) A Change Control Board (CCB) - approved Trade Study Plan. 

(2) Software - Demonstration of the Net Fires use case utilizing SoS COE Build 0 on the 
C4ISR test bench to validate C2 capabilities using SoS COE APIs. 

(a) The capabilities that are represented by the Net Fires use case shall be described as 
system engineering requirements that are documented in the Dynamic Object Oriented 
Requirements System (DOORS) database, and traceable to the ORD, and to the test 
cases to be run as part of the demonstration. All software process artifacts (peer 
reviews, etc.) that can demonstrate compliance with the approved software 
development process shall be compiled and made available for review prior to the 
demonstration. Compilation on ACE is acceptable. 

(b) The C41SR test bed shall be under configuration control at the time of test and shall 
have been demonstrated to be suitable for use prior to the demonstration. The LSI 
SQA organization will be the agent to confer a judgment of suitability. 

(c) As part of the readiness review for the demonstration, the LSI shall present the original 
estimates and the actual values for the following metrics for all software included in 
the demonstration. 

(i) Report on estimated Source Lines of Code (SLOC) at the time of Agreement 
award vs. actual SLOC at the time of demonstration. 

(ii) Report on estimated productivity (SLOC/hr) at the time of Agreement award vs. 
actual productivity (SLOOhr) achieved during development of the software for 
the demonstration. 

(iii) Report on estimated levels of software reuse and associated effort at the time of 
Agreement award vs. actual achieved levels of reuse and associated effort. 

(d) These actual values shall be used to revise the cost and schedule estimates for SDD, 
and presented as additional planning data for program management purposes. 

(e) The LSI shall present any suggested changes to the UML style guide/standards based 
upon implementation of the Net Fires use case. 

(3) Subcontracts - Competitive subcontracts - 100% of all competitive subcontracts resolved 
and 85% definitized. Resolved means that a proposal or bid has been submitted, evaluated 
and/or negotiated or a cost agreement is in place. If negotiations axe not complete, the LSI 
will submit to the Grants Officer a statement outlining final cost expectations, with adequate 
and proper back up. Manned Ground Vdiicle (MGV) Subcontracts will be fully definitized 
or the following; (1) Subsystem source selections complete, (2) United Defense UD/General 
Dynamics (GD) work split defined, and (3) The LSI completes an analysis of the UD/GD 
proposals and submits substantiated pricing data with adequate backup to the Grants 
Officer. 

(4) Manpower Agreement - Agreement between LSI and Government on LSI manpower will 
be considered complete after the Grants Officer notifies the LSI that the Grants Officer and 
the PMO are satisfied with the appropriate staffing levels for the IPTs. 
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(5) Dennltlziitlon of Agreement - This is the final definitive agreement for SDD, including the 
fee arrangements for the balance of the SDD program. For definitization, the parties must 
harmonize Boeing's projected expenditures with the funding profile and scope of wort. 

e. The base fee in support of the overall definitization effort shall be paid based upon the ratio of 
cumulative costs incurred, to date, to the total estimated costs for program definitization. The 
incentive fee pool will be paid on a provisional basis prior to accomplishment of the specific 
elements as defined above. A provisional billing payment may be made on a pro-rata basis 
against the 180 day definitization period. The 180 day period represents 12 planned vouchers and 
Boeing will equally divide the provisional fee payments. When an element is completed, the 
balance of the fee available relative to that element will be paid with the approval of the Grants 
Officer. 

f. Funds above the $ 190,000,000.00 may be provided at the Government's discretion to maintain 
Program schedule. A provisional fee for billing purposes will be provided at ten dollars 
provisional fee, for every one himdted dollars of estimated cost funded. Based on the fee 
structure negotiated at definitization the amount of provisional fee made available to Boeing will 
be adjusted either up or down as appropriate, aixl will be consistent with the fee structure for the 
balance of the Agreement in its entirety. If excess fee has been paid then it will either be 
decremented fiom the next voucher submitted or otherwise submitted to the Government based 
on the specific direction of the Grants Officer. 

g. The complexities and risk associated with the FCS SDD Increment 1 Program are significant. 

The challenges of the program warrant the establishment of the maximum possible opportunity to 
earn fee. The fee available to be earned shall be based on the total negotiated cost base for the 
Agreement, including all normally allowable and allocable costs such as subcontracts, labor 
hours, and normal and customary rate applications in accordance with Boeing's approved 
disclosure statement. This commitment to provide an incentive commensurate with Program risk 
does not endorse or prohibit any particular fee structure, which shall be subject to negotiation for 
definitization. Establishment of the award fee arrangement requites a set of award fee evaluation 
areas and criteria that provide the expectations for excellent performance, and Boeing's 
achievement of excellent performance will enable Boeing to earn the maximum fee available. 
(Note; The award fee arrangement was changed to a fixed fee^incentive fee arrangement at 
definitization as described in Article VII, Fee.) 

6. Boeing shall perform the work tasks to satisfy the accomplishment criteria for the first two IMF 
program events, SoS Requirements Review (SoSRR) and the Program Definitization, by 180 days 
after award. The scheduled IMP events are supported by doing those tasks that have been identified as 
needing to be initiated in the first six months. The following tasks are part of that process. 

a. The Initial Baseline Review (IBR) for the program shall be conducted by 120 days after award. 

b. It is understood that the initial IMP/IMS will need fiirther refining at the IMS task level. Some 
tasks may require greater definition to support the criteria for the IMP events and additional tasks 
may need to be defined or eliminated. It is expected that the fidelity for the program will be of 
adequate detail by definitization to support both the apeed to dollars and the funding profile for 
the program. 

c. The LSI will accompany PM, FCS on the scheduled visits to the PEO/PMs associated with 
Complementary Systems between June 2003 and September 2003. The LSI will participate with 
the Government in preparing and finalizing all Memoranda of Apeement (MOAs) by 
definitization. The LSI will participate with the Government in attempting to prepare and finalize 
all Subordinate Memoranda of Agreement (SMOAs) by definitization. The LSI will prepare all 
draft Associate Contractor Agreements (ACAs) prior to definitization. Some of the drafts (those 
ACAs where an initial SMOA has been signed and the complementary propam prime contractor 
has been directed by the Goverrunent initiate discussions with the LSI to develop an ACA) will 
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have been worked with applicable contractors and some will be Boeing generated documents 
only. 

7. Timely accomplishment of the Program Definitization will include: the detailed Integrated Master 
Schedule (IMS) at the LSI level by 1 35 days after award; the validation of the linkage between the 
Work Breakdown Structure (WBS), the Integrated Management Plan/Integrated Master Schedule, and 
the Technical Baseline to the agreed to cost by 1 65 days after award in order to achieve a definitive 
Agreement by 1 80 days after award. If the Agreement is not definitized within 30 days after the fee 
for the definitized and signed Agreement has been exhausted (per Article I, paragraph B.5.a. above), 
the deftnitization will be subject to Disputes, Article XV. Towards ensuring timely accomplishment 
the parties agree to meet within 30 days of award and identify the appropriate supporting tasks to the 
above schedule. Both parties will ensure periodic management reporting to facilitate the 
understanding of the progress being made. 

8. The modification that definitizes the ceiling priced Agreement is planned to be a totally superceding 
modification for the entire PCS SDD program, incoq)orating those fixed portions of the business 
arrangement reflected in this Article for the deftnitization period. 

9. There will be no Government manpower provided through deftnitization, unless the Agreement is 
expressly modifted to provide Government man|x>wer in lieu of LSI manpower. The requirements 
for Government Manpower will be identified and finalized during the deftnitization process. The 
government furnished equipment, property, informaticm, facilities, and services (GFX) list will be 
finalized during the deftnitization process. 

1 0. The Statement of Work (SOW) at Attachment I is the SDD program SOW for PCS Increment I. The 
SOW, the terms and conditions other than the business arrangement for deftnitization, and all other 
attachments will be ftnalized during the deftnitization process so that all Agreement requirements at 
deftnitization will match the ceiling for the Agreement. There have been changes to the documents 
subsequent to 2 May 2003 and prior to execution of this Agreement. All such changes will be 
addressed during the deftnitization process. The cdling price for the Agreement for deftnitization 
purposes is the Government's funding limitation and is not reflective of the proposal submitted. The 
deftnitization process will reconcile these issues to arrive at a definitive agreement. 

C. Agreement 

1. This Agreement is an Other Transaction pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2371 and Section 845 of the 1994 
National Defense Authorization Act, (Public Law 103-1 60) as amended. An incentive fee 
arrangement will be used to create incentives for Boeing to achieve the program goals, as described in 
Article VII, Fee. 

2. This Agreement is not a procurement contract, grant, or cooperative agreement. The Federal 
Acquisition Regulation (FAR) and Department of Defense FAR Supplement (DFARS) apply only as 
specifically referenced herein. This Agreement is not intended to be, nor shall it be construed as, by 
implication or otherwise, a partnership, a corporatitMi, or other business organization. The Army will 
obtain access to program results and certain rights to patents, data and software pursuant to Articles 
XVil, Patent Rights and XVIII, Data and Software Rights. 

3. As part ofthe competition to select an LSI forCTD, industry was advised ofthe Government’s intent 
to exercise a follow-on option with the selected LSI for SDD. This Agreement, DAAE07-03-9-F001, 
constitutes the exercise ofthe SDD option contemplated by DARPA and the Army in the CTD 
solicitation and Agreement, MDA972-02-9-0005. 
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4. The Senior Procurement Executive for the agency approved, in writing, that in accordance with 
Section 845 of the National Deforse Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1 994, Public Law 1 03- 1 60, as 
amended (10 U.S.C. § 2371 no/e), theuse of an OTA, that exercises the option contemplated by 
DARPA and the Army in the CTD phase, continues the use of non-traditional defense contractors in 
significant roles, and provides for innovative busiiwss arrangements or structures that would not be 
feasible or appropriate under a FAR-bosed procurement contract, and is the appropriate instrument for 
the FCS SDD Phase. 

D. Non-Disclosure of Sensitive Government Program Information 

1. In the courseof Agreement performance, the Government may furnish Bodng information (written, 
verbal or otherwise) developed outside of the FCS program, regarding Army programs and initiatives 
that are often sensitive to past, present, and future procurements within the Government (hereafter 
''Sensitive Government Program Information"). If the Government initially makes a disclosure of 
Sensitive Government Program Information to Boeing in non-written form, e.g., verbally, the 
information disclosed shall be identified as being Sensitive Government Program Information and 
confirmed, as such, in v/riting, by the Government within thirty (30) days from such disclosure. 
Subject to the foregoing, Sensitive Government lYogram Information will be marked as such before it 
is provided to Boeing. Boeing agrees to use reasonable eflbrts not to use or reproduce Sensitive 
Government Program Information for any purpose other than fulfilling the FCS Program (the 
“Purpose"), and to keep Sensitive Government Program Information in confidence, disclosing it only 
for the Purpose to (a) Boeing employees assigned to or supporting the FCS Program, (b) the 
Government and its FCS Program support contractois, and (c) other companies, organizations, or 
individuals that have agreed contractually to control Sensitive Government Program Information 
under the same conditions set forth herein. The obligations set forth above shall not apply: to 
information which is or becomes publicly available, or to information which is already in the 
possession of the recipient without restrictions, or to the extent prior written authorization of the 
Government is given, or after three (3) years after receipt of the information. This provision does not 
supersede the terms and conditions of Article XVIII, Data and Software Rights. 

2. Boeing shall establish appropriate written procedures as required to carry out the obligations of 
subparagraph D.l. 

E. Lower Tier Agreements 

Boeing may disclose such Sensitive Government EYogram Information to subcontractors, regardless of 

tier, on the FCS program, provided that it includes subparagraph D.l. in each such subcontract. 

F. Definitions 

The following definitions are used for purposes of this Agreement in lieu of definitions that may occur 

elsewhere: 

1. The term “Agreement” as used herein refers to these articles and the attachments hereto. 

2. The term “Lead Systems Integrator" or “LSI" or “contractor” refers to The Boeing Company, acting 
as a single party, responsible to the U.S. Government through the Program Manager, Future Combat 
Systems and the Grants Officer, U.S. Army Tank-automotive and Armaments Command (TACOM). 
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3. The term "Program” refers to the Future Combat Systems (FCS) as described in the Executive 
Summary paragraph entitled FCS Overview. 

4. The term “Program Manager, FCS (PM, FCS) refers to the Government’s Program Manager, Future 
Combat Systems (PM, FCS), and their designated staff 

5. The term “Program Manager, LSI” or "PM, LSI” refers to the Boeing Program Manager and their 
designated sta^. 

6. The term “Office of the Program Manager” refers to the PM, FCS and PM, LSI and their designated 
staff. 

7. The term “Parties” or “Party” refers to Boeing or Contractor and TACOM or Government. 

8. The term “Statement of Work” or “SOW” refers to the tasks to be accomplished by Boeing, and its 
subcontractors, in the performance of this Agreement, as defined in Attachment 1, SDD SOW. 

9. The term "User” refers to the TRADOC (Training and Doctrine Command) Systems Manager (TSM) 
Future Combat Systems (FCS). The TSM FCS is the user representative voice in all discussions 
related to FCS. 

1 0. The term “Initial Operational Capability” or “IOC” means within the Integrated Master Schedule 
(IMS), an FCS>equipped maneuver battalion has completed hand-off and fielding of all materiel 
required by the Army's concept, soldiers are trained to standard, and required support is in place. In 
addition, Materiel Release of the FCS System of Systems (SoS), in accordance with the Army 
Release, Fielding and Transfer Program (AR 700-142) dated May 1, 1995, has been achieved. 
Boeing’s required effort to support IOC is represented by this SDD Agreement and subsequent 
contracts. 

1 1 . The term "Integrated Product Team” or “IPT” refers to a multidisciplinary group of people who are 
collectively responsible for completing particular program objectives as describe in their respective 
IPT Charter. 

12. The term "IPT Leader” (LSI) and "IPT Co-leader" (Government) refers to the co-equal technical 
leaders of their respective IPT, Refer to Article IV, Management of the Program. 

13. The term “Integrated Master Plan” or "IMF* refers to an event driven program plan, which organizes 
the work effort by establishing Program Events and associated Significant Accomplishments. 

14. The term "Integrated Master Schedule” or "IMS” refers to an integrated schedule, of time-phased 
tasks, that supports the Program Evaits and Significant Accomplishments of the IMP. 

15. The tenn “In-Process Review” or "IPR” refers to a predetermined agreed upon event to assess the 
status of program cost, schedule, and performance objectives. 

1 6. The term “Integrated Product and Process Development” or “IPPD” refers to a management 
technique that simultaneously integrates all essential acquisition activities through the use of 
multidisciplinary teams to optimize the design, development, demonstration, evaluation, 
manufacturing and supportability process. IPPD facilitates meeting cost, schedule, performance, and 
supportability objectives from systems concept through production, including field support. One of 
the key tenets is multidisciplinary teamwork through IPTs. 
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1 7. The tenii "Advanced Collaborative Environment” or “ACE" refers to the shared data, tools, models, 
simulations, and the ability to access data and information based on logical business rules throughout 
the Future Combat Systems enterprise. 

1 8. The term "Complementary Programs” means those items, data, software, programs or systems that 
are tec|uired to meet the functionality and performance of the FCS UA Increment 1 Capabilities 
Specification that are neither developed nor provided as part of the Lead System Integrator (LSI) 
eHort, and any product that is needed to accomplish the SoS integration that will be provided through 
the Complementary Program related processes. The definition of Complementary Programs includes 
Associated Programs, which ate those programs outside the UA that FCS must interface with. 
Complementary programs will requite an exchange of hardware, software, information and/or 
collaborative interaction between the LSI and other Government agencies and contractors for design, 
integmtion, test, production planning or program plaiming purposes. Complementary Programs 
consist of property (including software and data) or rrrateriel funrished to the LSI through LSI 
agreements with the specific contractors. Government Furnished Property (GFP) consists of property 
or material furnished to Boeing directly from the Govenunent without oversight of the LSI. Non- 
Line of Sight Launch System and Intelligent Munitions System are identified in the ORD as FCS 
Core Programs but are considered Complementary Programs for the purposes of this Agreement. 

19. The term "non-traditionai defense contractor” means an entity that has not, for a period of at least one 
year prior to the date of the transaction (other than a contract, grant or cooperative agreement) for a 
prototype project under the authority of 10 USC 2371, Section 803 is entered into, or performed with 
respect to - 

a. Any contract that is subject to full coverage under the cost accounting standards prescribed 
pursuant to section 26 of the Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 U.S.d). 422) and the 
regulations implementing such section; or 

b. Any other contract in excess of $300,000 to cany out prototype projects or to perform basic, 
applied, or advanced research projects for a Federal agency, that is subject to the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation. 

20. The term UA "Board of Directors" refers to a group assembled at the discretion of the Program 
Executive Officer (PEO), Ground Combat Systene (GCS) consisting of Army and Office of 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) officials to include other PEOs, RDEC Directors, Army Materiel 
Command functional leaders, TRADOC, ATEC, DCMA, individuals with special expertise and LSI 
executive leadership to assist the PEO GCS in his responsibilities for planning, control and oversight 
to ensure achievement of key Program objectives. 

2 1 . The term "Program Generated Adjustment (PGA)” as referenced within the Agreement Articles, 
means Boeing is entitled to monetary and/or other consideration for Grants Officer-directed and/or 
mutually agreed upon changes to this Agreement. The Grants Officer, at its sole option, may direct 
that the modification implementing the adjustment (a) maintain the overall schedule and estimated 
cost by removing requirements from the Agreement that reduce cost and/or schedule by an amount 
equal to the increased cost and/or schedule caused by the event giving rise to the Program Generated 
Adjustment, and/or (b) increase estimated cost and/or schedule, as appropriate, to account for the 
impact of the change. Unless directed otherwise by the Grants Officer, any request by Boeing for a 
Program Generated Adjustment will maintain the overall schedule and estimated cost and include 
recommendations of statement of work requirements to be modified, reduced, or ddeted in order to 
perform within the existing Agreement schedule and cost boundaries. Adjustments implemented 
under (a) above will not cause any revision to the amount of Fee available for this Agreement. Any 
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reference to an Equitable Adjustment under this Agreement in a FAR or DFARS clause is hereby 
replaced with the term ''Program Generated Adjustment”, as defined herein. 

22. The term “Family of Systems (FoS)” refers to the FCS ORD definition of the FCS Family of Systems 
as consisting of advanced, networked air and ground based maneuver, maneuver support and 
sustainment systems that include manned and unmanned platforms and is networked via a C4ISR 
architecture, including networked communications, network operations, sensors, battle command 
systems, training, and manned and unmanned reconnaissance and surveillance capabilities. 

23. The term “System of Systems” (SoS) refers to the FCS ORD definition of SoS as a network of 
systems integrated to perform one common mission, to include the networking of existing systems, 
systems already underdevelopment, and new systems to be developed to meet the needs of the Unit 
of Action.” 

24. The term "Full Operational Capability” (FOC) refers to the fielding of an FCS equipped UA able to 
effectively execute the O&O Plan. 

25. The term “Terms and Conditions” refers to the terms and conditions of this Agreement, which are 
contained within the Articles and referenced clauses, unless formally modified by modification to the 
Agreement, 

26. The term “Spiral In” refers to taking capabilities (currently outside of the FCS program) and inserting 
them into the FCS equipped fiiture force. 

27 . The lerni “Spiral Out” refers to taking capabilities (currently inside of the FCS program) and inserting 
them into other programs to improve near term capabilities. 

28. The term “Spiral Forward Systems” refers to the following FCS core systems: (1) Unmanned Aerial 
Vehicle (UAV) Class II, (2) Armed Robotic Vehicle (ARV)-Assault and ARV-Recon, (3) Loitering 
Attack Missile (LAM), (4) Intelligent Munitions System, (5) UAV Class III, (6) UAV Class IVb, and 
(7) FCS Maintenance and Recovery Vehicle (FMRV). 

29. Tire terms “IPT Control Board (ICB),” "Configuration Control Board (CCB)” and “Program 
Configuration Control Board (PCCB)” are defined in the FCS Configuration and Data Management 
Plan (D786-10008-I) available on the ACE. 
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ARTICLE ns TERM 

A. The Term of the Agreement 

The perfonnance period of this Agreement commences upon the Agreement Effective Date and continues 
for one hundred three (103) months. The Initial Production Decision (IPD) is estimated to be sixty six 
(66) months from date of award unless terminated earlier in accordance with the Limitation of Funds 
provision, Article VI, Obligation and Incremental Funding Schedule or the Termination provision, Article 
11. If all funds are expended prior to the end of the term, the parties have no obligation to continue 
performance. Articles in this Agreement, which by their express terms or by necessary implication, apply 
for periods of time other than as specified in this Article, must be given effect, notwithstanding this 
Article. 

B. Termination Provisions 

In the event of a termination of this Agreement, it is agreed that disposition of intellectual properly 
developed under this Agreement shall be in accordance with provisions set forth in Article XVll, Patent 
Rights and XVin, Data and Software Rights. The Government and Boeing will negotiate in good faith a 
reasonable and timely adjustment of all outstanding issues between the parties as a result of termination. 

C. Termination Notification 

1 . Should the Government terminate work, or substantially reduce work under the Agreement worth 
twenty-five percent (25%) or more of the total Agreement amount, Boeing will provide appropriate 
notices, in accordance with Section 1372 of Pub. L. 103-160 and Section 824 of Pub. L. 104-201, (1) 
to all potentially affected employees or their official representatives; (2) to the State dislocated 
worker Unit or entity designated by the State to carry out rapid response activities under section 
134(a)(2)(A) of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (29 U.S.C. 2864(a)(2)(A)); (3) to the chief 
elected official of the imit of general local government within which the adverse effect may occur; 
and (4) to each first-tier subcontractor with a subcontract of $500,000 or more; and will require that 
each such subcontractor provide notice to each of its subcontractors with a subcontract of $ 100,000 or 
more and impose a similar notice and flow down requirement to subcontractors with subcontracts of 
$100,000 or more. 

2. This notice to the employee shall have the same effect as a notice of termination to the employee for 
the purposes of determining whether such employee is eligible to participate in employment and 
training activities carried out under title t of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (29 USC secs. 
2801 cl seq. generally; for full classification, consult USC Service Tables volumes), except in a case 
in which the employer has specified that the termination of, or substantial reduction in, the contract is 
not likely to result in plant closure or mass layoff as defined in 29 USC 2101. 

D. Lower Tier Agreements 

Boeing shall notify its first-tier subcontractors with subcontracts valued at $500,000 or more and require 
them to include the notification requirement in subparagraph C. above to subcontractors with subcontracts 
valued at greater than $100, 0(H) or more. 
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E. Extending the Term 

The parties may extend, by mutual written agreement, the terra of this Agreement if funding availability 
and opportunities reasonably warrant Any extension shall be formalized through modification of the 
Agreement by the Grants Officer and the Boeing Contracts Manager. 


F. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.249-6 

Termination (Cost-Reimbursement) (9/96) 


Tailoring: Except that disputes between ihe parties will be handled under this 
Agreement as identified in Article XV: Disputes. 
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ARTICLE ni: DELIVERABLE SCHEDULE 

A. Deliverable Schedule - Data and Software 

1. Boeing shall submit or otherwise provide the ddliverables (including Software) listed in Attachment 
2, Deliverables List as part of its LSI responsibilities to support the SDD phase. Submittal of 
deliverables will be via the Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE). Deliverables will be 
marked in accordance with Article XVIII, Data and Software Rights. 

2. The ACE workflow will be the process used for approving data listed in Attachment 2 that requires 
approval (i.e., Block 8 contains an '^A*’). 

a. Sixty (60) calendar days prior to its due date, the individuals) who has the authority to approve 
the data for the Government will be identified. The Government will provide this information to 
Boeing who will enter it into the ACE workflow. At thirty (30) days prior to the deliverable due 
date, if this individual has not been identified, Boeing will notify the Grants Officer, or his 
designated representative, so that tiie Government may provide the name of the Government 
individual that has approval authority. 

b. Boeing will notify the Government approval official, via the ACE workflow process, that the 
deliverable is available for final review and approval. Twenty (20) calendar days after the 
Government approval official has received notification, unless otherwise specified in Attachment 
2, the deliverable will be deemed approved by the Government if neither comments nor 
disapproval are received. 

3. “Data” and “Software”, as defined in Article XViU, Data and Software Rights, which are day-to-day 
IFT products (such as technical assessment results, analysis, distributed product descriptions, trade 
studies, and plans) that are first generated in the performance of this Agreement and which are made 
available to the Government via the ACE, and which are not listed in Attachment 2, will be subject to 
Government Purpose Rights (GPR) whether or not marked with the GPR legend unless greater 
restrictions are applicable thereto as specified in Article XV1I1,B.6. 

B. Deliverable Schedule - Hardware 

At the completion of the Agreement all system prototypes and SILs shall either become deliverables to 
the Government or the Government may decide to have them transferred to a subsequent follow-on 
production contract with Boeing at the Government's discretion. All such deliverables shall be F.O.B. 
Origin. Any residual property (prototypes, etc.) will vest and undergo disposition in accordance with 
Article XII, Government Furnished Equipment, Prop^, Information, Facilities, and Services. 

C. SDD Completion 

1. Performance of this Agreement shall be deemed to have been completed thirty (30) calendar days 
after the successful accomplishment of (he IMP events and SOW requirements or upon termination in 
accordance with Article U, Term, subparagraph A. or subparagraph F. or Article VI, Obligation and 
Incremental Funding Schedule, subparagraph D, Refer to Article I, B., for SOW requirements. 

2. This Agreement shall remain open, administrativdy, until the following actions at a minimum have 
been settled: 

a. Closeout of subcontracts; 

b. Disposition of Government Property and Plant Clearance actions; 

c. Disposition of Classified Material; 

d. Final Patent Report; 
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e. Final Modification Identified; 

f. Final Audits Conducted; 

g. Final Payment Made. 


D. The foUo>ring FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.246-9 

Inspection of Research and Development (Short Form) (April 1984) 


Tailoring: Unless otherwise agreed, records of inspection work performed by 

Boeing will be posted to the ACE. 
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AKTICLE IV: MANAGEMENT OF THE PROGRAM 

A. Program IFT Structure 

1. The following IPTs are the initial IPTs for the SDD phase: 
i Program Manager IPT (level 1) 

i Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE) IPT (level 11) 

I Complementary Programs IPT (COM) IPT (level U) 

I Force Development IPT (FDV) IPT (level II) 

; Integrated Simulation and Test (1ST) IPT (level II) 

I Logistics Requirements & Readiness IPT (LOG) Ocvel 11) 

I SoS Engineering & Integration (SEI) IPT (level II) 

I C4ISR Systems Integration (C4I) IPT (level 11) 

! Spiral Development & Technology Planning (SDT) IPT (level II) 

I Lethality Systems Integration (LET) IPT (level U) 
i Manned Ground Vehicles (MGV) Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

I Soldier Systems Integration (SLD) IPT (level II) 

I Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAV) Systems Intention IPT (level II) 
j Supplier Management & Procurement (SMP) IPT (level 11) 

I Training (TRN ) IPT (level II) 

I Unmanned Ground vehicles (UGV) Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

B. Management and Program Structure 

1 . Boeing will structure its perfotmance so as to facilitate appropriate span of control consistent with the 
SOW, WBS, IMP and IMS. The Program Manager, LSI exercises program management and system 
integration responsibilities to include technology insertion, risk management, life cycle cost, and 
program evolution through each of the Government acquisition milestones. For purposes of this 
Agreement any body, regardless of its title, i.c., "Working Group", "Integrated Design Team," will be 
referred to as an "IPT." 

2. Boeing will use its Integrated Product and Process Development (IPPD) process centering on 
customer focus, multidisciplinary teamwork and total life cycle planning to facilitate the creation, 
stalling, and operahons of the jointly led Integrated Product Teams (IPT). This collaborative working 
relationship helps to ensure successful execution of program plans, within cost, schedule, 
performance, and supportability otgeedves. The IPPD process will ensure effective participation, 
including PM, FCS and User groups such as Integrated Concept Teams (ICTs), Battle Labs and 
TRADOC System Managers (TSI^), in key performance trade decisions that impact operational 
capabiliries. 

3. The PM, FCS will ensure that all key Government stakeholders are officially represented on an IPT 
where appropriate, 

4. The ACE shall be used for IPT collaboration, workflows and approvals for IPT work products and 
formal deliverables. 

C. Board of Directors 

The Board of Directors may be convened during program performance at the discretion of the PEO, CCS 
in order to discuss top-level issues affecting, or that may affect, the program. The Board, in their advisory 
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capacity, will provide to the PEO, GCS, as required, advice and counsel so that the PEG may fulfill their 
responsibilities for program planning, control and overnight to ensure key objectives are achieved. 

D. IPX Structure 

1. The PCS program will be managed and led through the Office ofthe Program Manager, co-chaired by 
both the PM, PCS and PM, LSI, Reporting to the Office of the Program Manager are level II IPTs (as 
listed in paragraph A), which shall be jointly established and chartered by the PM, PCS and the PM, 
LSI. Boeing will lead each IPT, regardless of IPX level, with the Government providing appropriate 
Co-leaders, unless the PM, PCS and the PM, LSI agree otherwise. 

2. Supporting level II IPTs will be sub-IPTs, and Working Groups (WG) or other organizations, which 
will be referred to as level III IPTs. Sub-IPTs and Working Groups will be established by level n IPX 
leaders with concurrence of the level 11 IPT Co-leader. 

3. Lower level IPTs (IV, V, VI, etc.) are not capped but must be structured and chartered in accordance 
with Boeing’s IPPD process. The Government reserves the right to participate on these lower level 
IPTs and to co-lead with the concurrence ofthe lower level IPT leader. 

4. Boeing shall provide administrative support and coordination ofthe day-to-day business activities for 
all IPTs. 

5. Each IPT Charter shall be concurred in by IPT Leadership. Charters will contain goals from the 
Statement of Work, deliverable products and schedules, processes, responsibilities, authority and 
budget. Subcontractor and Government employees will participate in IPTs. 

6. Boeing will require that each IPT has an: 

a. IPT Charter and Team Execution Plan (TEP): These documents define the purpose, 
responsibilities, membership and chain of authority for the IPT. 

b. Input into the IMP/IMS that establishes the products and resources for the allocated actions of the 
IPT. 

E. Management Reserve 

Use of the management reserve pool within this Agreement that was created from the difference between 
the competitive subcontracts’ Final Proposal Revision versus Most Probable Cost ($662 million), and 
adjustments to MGV subcontract funding ($250 million), will be subject to PM, LSI and PM, FCS 
approval. 

F. Government Member IPX Responsibilities 

1 . The Government may, in its sole discretion, appoint members to each IPT. Government members of 
the IPT are empowered by the PM, FCS to express their views and interests and are responsible to the 
PM, FCS for their actions. Government membere of the IPT will report regularly and f^quently to 
their home office, their Government team Co-leader, and the PM, FCS to ensure a common 
Government view is maintained for the execution of the program. The Program Management Office 
may provide IPT representatives that are Support Contractor employees under contract to support the 
Program Management Office. Support Contractor employees acting in this capacity shall have first 
signed a Proprietary Information Agreements (PIA) with Boeing or shall provide to the Boeing 
Contracts Manager a copy of an existing Government FCS Non-Disclosure Statement (NDS) 
prohibiting the unauthorized disclosure of Boeing proprietary information. A representative will be 
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assigned to each IFT to report potential cost and schedule impacts to the Grants Officer. Such 
representative may be responsible for reviewing input and providing support to muitiple IPTs. The 
Boeing and Government members of the IPTs do not have authority to make decisions that would 
result in a change to the Agreement. All required changes to the Agreement will be documented, in 
writing, via Agreement modification. 

2. The parties agree that Government members of an IPT do not have authority to, and therefore shall 
not, direct the efforts of Boeing subconbactors, regardless of tier. 

G. IFT Issue Resolution 

1. It is the intent of the parties that IPT actions will be taken as a result of consensus between the IPT 
Leader and IPT Co-leader. In the event consensus caruiot be achieved, then the issue must be raised 
to the next level of the IPT structure in accordance with the following process: 

a. An inability to reach consensus between the IPT Leader and IPT Co-leader of the IPT will result 
in the decision of the IPT Leader being followed until such time as the issue is resolved. This 
decision can be reviewed by appeal to the IPT to which they report. The Government IPT Co- 
leader can initiate a request to review the decision or issue where consensus is not achieved. 

b. The IPT Co-leader will submit a request for review of that decision, in writing, to the leaders of 
the IPT to which they report. The request for review will (i) describe the decision to be reviewed; 
(ii) identify the reason for the disagreement; and (iii) identify an alternative decision. 

c. The higher-level IPT Leader and IPT Corleader will determine if they can reach a consensus 
decision themselves or if they need to involve their team to resolve the issue. All decisions by a 
higher-level IPT will be made within two (2) business days following receipt of a request to 
review a decision in order to facilitate effective program performance, 

d. Any decision can be appealed to the next higher-level IPT. The new request for review will be 
handled in accordance with the procedure described in paragraphs (a) through (c). 

e. The final decision-making authority for an issue raised by this procedure will be the Program 
Manager, LSI. Any decision by the PM, LSI that does not sustain an appeal shall be immediately 
provided to PM, PCS. Should the PM, PCS disagree, he may request the Grants Officer provide 
appropriate direction to Boeing. In this case, if the direction results in an increase to Boeing’s cost 
or an impact to schedule, then Boeing will be entitled to a Program Generated Adjustment. The 
Program Generated Adjustment (as defined in Article I: Scope of the Agreement, subparagraph 
F.) will be in accordance with Article XIII, Modifications. 

2. Issue resolution by elevation to next higher level IPT is not the preferred method. IPTs are 
empowered and expected to quickly resolve issues within the scope of their Charter. However, if a 
Lead or Co-lead decides that the issue is at an impasse, and the issue impacts cost, schedule or 
performance; it, shall be brought to the attention of the Office of the Program Manager within one 
business week of reaching the impasse. 

H. Earned Value Management System 

I , In the performance of this Agreement, Boeing will use its Earned Value Management System 
(EVMS) as documented in the Integrated Performance Management Manual (IPM Manual) per 
Advance Agreement (AA) on The Boeing Company EVM System, dated October 3 1 , 2000, between 
The Boeing Company and the Government regarding the Single Boeing Company EVMS. The IPM 
Manual has been recognized by the Government as complying with the criteria provided in the 
Interim Defense Acquisition Procedure "Operation of the Defense Acquisition System” Tab C, Table 
3 Contract Reporting Requirements dated 30 October 02. 
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2. If Boeing's EVMS is not recognized by the cognizant Administrative Agreements Officer (AAO) as 
complying with EVMS criteria (or Boeing does not have an existing cost/schedule control system that 
has been accepted by the Department of Defense), Boeing shall apply the system to the Agreement 
and shall be prepared to demonstrate to the AAO that the EVMS complies with the EVMS criteria 
referenced in paragraph 1 of this clause. 

3. The Government shall require Integrated Baseline Reviews (IBR) and subsequent baseline quality 
reviews (BQR). IBR reviews shall be scheduled as early as practicable and should be conducted 
within 120 calendar days after (1) Agreement award, (2) the exercise of significant agreement 
options, or (3) the incorporation of major modifications. The objective of IBRs and BQRs is for the 
Government and Boeing to jointly assess areas, such as Boeing's planning, to ensure (1) complete^ 
coverage of the statement of work, (2) logical scheduling of the work activities to include integration 
of all major performers' (subcontractors) detailed activities into a singular and fully integrated 
performance measurement baseline that adheres to the program master plan, (3) adequate resourcing, 
and (4) identification of inherent risks. BQRs will be the logical extension to the IBR to ensure 
continued integrity of the Performance Measurement Baseline, and will be conducted at periodic 
intervals when deemed needed by the Government or Boeing throughout the Agreement's period of 
performance. 

4. Boeing agrees to provide access to all pertinent records and data requested by the Grants Officer, 

AAO or other duly authorized Government representative. Access is to permit Government 
surveillance to ensure that the EVMS complies, and continues to comply, with the criteria referenced 
in paragraph 1 of this section. 

5. Boeing shall require all subcontractors with subcontracts worth mote than J5M to manage their 
portion of the program using an approved earned value system. For subcontracts greater than $5M, 
the subcontractor will use a Cosi/Schedule Status Report (OSSR) to report their EVMS information 
and for all subcontracts in excess of $50M, the subcontractor will use a Cost Performance Report 
(CPR) to report their EVMS information 

I. Office Space and Administrative Support 

I The following three paragraphs apply only to (1) temporary, short-term accommodations of the 
parties’ personnel at Government and Boeing facilities, and (2) long-term accommodation of a 
limited number of Boeing personnel atTRADOC and other Government facilities as requrred in the 

Agreement Statement of Work paragraph 3.1. 1.1.2 and listed in Attachment 7. 

a Due to the highly collaborative nature of the business relationship, the parlies mutually agree that 
each party may be required, or may have to from time-to-time, provide to the other party the use 
of office space, furniture, equipment, services, miscellaneous office supplies, administrative 
support, etc. for the mutual benefit of the FCS program. Attachment 7, Office Space and 
AdministraUve Support lists the Army installations and minimum requisite support to be provided 
to Boeing; and further lists the Boeing locations and minimum requisite support to be provided to 
the Government. 

b Office space and administrative support will be provided on a no-charge-for-use basis, 
c. Either party may immediately report to the Grants Officer or Boeing Contracts Manager, as the 
case may be, regarding inadequacies, defective space, furniture, equipment, etc., or non- 
availability of support, together with a recommended plan for obtaining the required support, 
listed in Attachment 7, Office Space and Administrative Support. The parties, via the Grants 
Officer and Boeing Contracts Manager, munially agree to resolve any support issues as 
expeditiously as possible. 
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2. The following paragraph applies to requests for long-term accommodations of Government personnel 
at Boeings’ and its subcontractors’ facilities. 

The number of accommodations is baselined as shown in Attachment 7, and any requirements atove that 
bl^eline will require business case analysis and PCCB/CCB and Grants OfTicer prior approval Approved 
requests will emitle Boeing to a program generated adjustment. Any reduction below the baseline may 
enUtle the Government to a downward adjustment Office space and administrative support will be 
provided in accordance with Boeing and their subcontractors’ disclosure statements. 

J. Work Breakdown Structure (WBS) 

The agreed to WBS is the primary structure by which work is organized and n^aged. and costs tracked 
under Ms Agreement The WBS will be updated to reflect jomUy agreed-to changes, additions or 
deleMnrdt®; subcontract and Complements^^ 

subsequent Agreement modifications. The baseline WBS for the Ap«mend is *e SDD WBS Stmctum 
document D786-10158-1, released Revision B, dated 18 Nov 03, and the SDD WBS Dictl ry, 

10157-1, released Revision B, dated 18 Nov 03. 


K. Class IV Unmanned Aerial Vehicle 


Boeing is subcontracting the PCS Class IV UAV effort to Northup Gnrmrnan (NQ- Thf subcontract 
has not been awarded yet. The projected value is $130.8 million. This value was used for the 
close o“definitizinB this Aglment The Class IV UAV effort under the NO subcontract consists 
of two key elements: (1) Design and Development and (2) Integration. In ^ditron to this pending 
subcontract, NO is currently on contract with the US Navy for similar Drai^ and Developmmt effort 
for the Navy's version of a Class IV UAV. To enhance joint interoperability and reduce costs, the 
Army and Navy may establish a joint program. 


2 In the event the joint program described in Paragraph K.1 «cuia, the Giants Officer will request a 
proposal to decrease the effort associated with Class IV UAV. 
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ARTICLE V; IDENTIFICATION OF WORK TO BE PERFORMED 

1 . The primary Agreement Contract Line Item Numbers (CLINs) are CLIN 000 1 and CLIN 0002. 

These CLINs are summarized betow and details of the CLINs and their sub-CLINs are contained in 
Attachments 1 3 (CLIN 000 1 ) and 1 4 (CLIN 0002). New CLINs (e.g., CLIN 200 1 ) issued under the 
authority of CLIN 0002 are also detailed in Attachment 14. 

2. CLIN 000 1 ; Performance of the PCS Increment I SDD phase as described in this Agreement. 

3. CLIN 0002 

a. CLIN 0002 is not subject to Article VII, Fee. The intent of CUN 0002 is to cover work that is 
not, or could not have been, reasonably anticipated to be covered under CLIN 0001, to include 
any effort for spiraling technology into the current force. Grants Officer authorized Work 
Directives will originate from within the Government If the Government decides not to pursue 
that work, the decision will have no impact on Boeing’s performance imder CLIN 0001. All 
work performed under this CLIN will be initiated, as determined by the Grants Officer, as work 
that is only feasibly accomplished by Boeing, by virtue of the work it is performing under CLIN 
0001. The work performed will not be feasible to compete and must be appropriate to be 
performed under a Section 845 Other Transaction Agreement. 

b. Grants Officer-issued Work Directives will specify the (1) particular tasks, (2) deliverables, (3) 
schedule, (4) the funds available for the worl^ and may include (5) the number of man-hours 
reimbursable. All effort expended under a Work Directive will be reimbursed on a Cost-Plus- 
Fixed-Fee (CPFF) basis. The Limitation of Funds clause at Article VI, Obligation and 
Incremental Funding Schedule, subparagraph D. applies. 

( 1 ) Upon receipt of a Grants Officer-issued Work Directive, Boeing will submit a proposal to 
perform the work described in the Work Directive to the Grants Officer within 20 business 
days from after the effective dale of effort imder the Work Directive. Boeing will begin 
effort under the Work Directive as directed by the Grants Officer as soon as the Agreement 
is modified to provide the specific tasks, value, schedule and funding for the Work 
Directive. 

(2) In the event work under a Grants Officer-issued Work Directive must begin in an 
expeditious manner (e.g., "hot start”) a single composite hourly rate, derived from a single 
location chosen by Boeing in order to develop the composite hourly rate, consisting of 
$148.00/hour estimated cost and $22.00/hour of fixed fee for a total of $170.00/hour. The 
composite hourly rate will be derived from a broad mix of labor categories (e.g., 
engineering, logistics, administrative, managerial, subcontracted, etc.) established in 
advance for the purpose of initiating such “hot start” effort under a Work Directive, and 
may be updated annually. When a Work Directive is based on a composite rate, Boeing will 
submit a proposal to adjust the amount of funds for the Work Directive based on a proposed 
estimate of cost and fixed fee to be negotiated. Boeing is required to submit the proposal to 
the Grants Officer within 20 business days after the effective date of the Work Directive. 
Boeing is encouraged to build die proposals using Alpha teaming with the Government, 
including DCMA and DCAA as appropriate. 
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AFTICLE VI: OBLIGATION AND INCREMENTAL FUNDING SCHEDULE 

A. Obligation 

1. The Government’s liability to make payments to Boeing is limited to only those funds obligated 
under this Agreement or by modirication to (he Agreement. The Grants Officer may obligate funds to 
the Agreement incrementally. In no case shall the Government’s financial liability exceed the amount 
obligated under this Agreement. The Government funding amount is that amount indicated in (he 
’’Total Government Funds Obligated to Date:” block on the title page of this Agreement and 
subsequent modifications, and is also cited in Attachment 1 2 to the Agreement. 

2. The total negotiated amount for CLIN 0001 is $14,780,000,000.00. 

B. Incremental Funding 

1. The Government will provide funds under (his Agreement on an incremental basis pursuant to (he 
’’Limitation of Funds” clause below, and as described in this section B., hereunder. A portion of the 
total estimated Agreement amount shall be obligated on the date of award. 

2. By signing this Agreement, the Government undertakes to plan for, and provide available funding 
when and as required, per (he schedules below. It is estimated that the incremental amounts are 
sufficient for the performance of work in each of (he cited periods. Boeing shall so plan and execute 
the work required by this Agreement so as to expend and/or commit funds compatible with the 
schedule set forth in subparagraph C below. 

3. The Govenunent intends, but cannot guarantee, that it will folly fond this Agreement. 

4. The Govenunent may provide, at its discretion, such funds on an incremental basis within each fiscal 
year. If the Government cannot provide funding when required, written notice shall be provided to 
Boeing to that effect, in a timely fashion, along with a projection of the extent of delay, and/or 
shortfall in funding, as applicable. Boeing, in turn, will notify subcontractors and adjust subcontracts, 
as appropriate. 

C. Funding Schedules 


CLIN 0001: 


Period 

Amount 

Cumulative Amount 

FY03 - Award through 30 Sep 2003 

$131,456,470.00 

$131,456,470.00 

FY04 - 1 Oct 2003 through 31 Oct 2004 


■BQEaiMEEESl 

FY05 - 1 Nov 2004 through 31 Oct 2005 

$2,632,900,000.00 

$4,090,256,470.00 

FY06 - 1 Nov 2005 through 31 Oct 2006 

$3,467,600,000.00 

$7,557,856,470.00 

F'm - 1 Nov 2006 through 31 Oct 2007 

$3,155,600,000.00 

$10,713,456,470,00 

FYOS - 1 Nov 2007 through 31 Oct 2008 

$1,950,500,000.00 

$12,663,956,470.00 

FY09 - 1 Nov 2008 through 31 Oct 2009 

$1,012,800,000.00 

$13,676,756,470.00 

FYIO - 1 Nov 2009 through 31 Oct 2010 

$807,500,000.00 


FYll - 1 Nov 2010 through 31 Oct 2011 

$295,743,530.00 

$14.780,000;000.00 

FY12 - 1 Nov 201 1 through completion 

$-0- 

$14,780,000,000.00 

Total: 

$14,780,000,000.00 

$14,780,000,000.00 
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D. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 
I 52.232-22 | Limitation of Funds (4/84) 
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ARTICLE VU: FEE 

The fee arrangement for this Agreement includes a 10% fixed fee, as identified in the CLIN values, and a 
total of 5% incentive fee, to be earned in accordance with Oiis Article. The Government shall pay Boeing 
a fixed fee, in accordance with Article DC, **Payment,** for performing this Agreement. The incentive fee 
will target performance of selected program milestones and is distributed as follows: 


.50% PDR 
.50% CDR 
1.75% IPDl 
1.75% IPD2 

.50% SoS Integration & Verification 

Each of the fixed incentives for events consists of three sub-events. The fee distribution for sub-events is 
as follows: 

Performance 50% 

Cost 20% 

Schedule 30% 


A. FIXED FEE 

1 . The Government shall pay Boeing a fixed foe, in accordance with Article IX, “Payment/' 
for perfonning this Agreement, in the amounts specified below. 


(a) 

FY04 

$ 

115,105,739.00 

(b) 

FY05 

$ 

233,373,141.00 

(a) 

FY06 

$ 

309,183,508.00 

(d) 

FY07 

s 

286,602,609.00 

(e) 

FY08 

$ 

157,005,115.00 

(f) 

FY09 

$ 

71,839,928.00 

is) 

FYIO 

s 

73,339,969.00 

(h) 

FYIl 

s 

21,104,431.00 

TOTAL: 

s 

1,267,554,440.00 


B. PERFORMANCE/COST/SCHEDULE INCENTIVE FEE 

1 . The PCS SDD Incentive Fee is designed to address the unique partnership between the U.S. Army 
and Boeing, and acknowledge our shared destiny by providing strategic incentives for Boeing to 
successfully complete SDD, and move the program into production. The Incentive Fee addresses the 
complexities of this program, by establishing long-term incentives that allow for the parties to work 
closely together throughout SDD, while providing Boeing the opportunity to reap the benefits of 
successful transition into the production phase of the program. 

2. The Incentive Fee also affirms the FCS partnership that is essential to program success, by promoting 
collaborative program execution and metrics, and recognizing the relationship of contributing 
industrial partners to a successful FCS program. 

3. The parties to this Agreement acknowledge that key objectives of the SDD program are to prove out 
technologies and systems integration, and to move (he program forward into production, at an 
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affordable cost, and on schedule. To this end the Goveniment desires to incentivize Boeing for 
successfully meeting these objectives within certain performance, cosh and schedule constraints. 

4. The parties further acknowledge that PCS is a dynamic program and subject to change, therefore, as a 
minimum, one year prior to the scheduled completion of an incentive fee event the Government and 
Boeing will reassess the criteria for each incentive fee event, to determine if it still has merit, requires 
alteration, or if additioiral criteria should be added. If the parties cannot reach mutual agreement, this 
determination will be subject to Article XV, Disputes. 

5. Each incentive fee event listed below shall consist of various sub-events covering performance, cost, 
and schedule. Each sub<yent is an all or none arrangement, in that any and all criteria within the 
sub-event must be rrret; is independent; and is not contingent upon other incentive fee events or sub- 
events. 

6. All sub-events pertaining to Schedule identified in this clause are based on the dates located in the 
Acquisition Program Baseline (APB) (Incentive events One and Two), or the Integrated Master 
Schedule (IMS), (Incentive events Three, Four, and Five). Should an APB dale corresponding to 
Events One and Two be revised, scheduled sub-event dates would change accordingly. Should 
Events Three, Four, and Five be incorporated into the APB, the APB scheduled dates shall control. If 
Boeing fails to successfully complete a sub-event in accordance with the related APB or IMS dales, 
any later change to these dates shall not be applied retroactively for purposes of determining fee for 
that sub-event. 

7. Program Management PerformancefCosl/Schedule - Incentive Event One 

This first incentive fee event corresponds to measurable criteria associated with System of Systems 
Preliminary Design Review (PDR). The SoS PDR is conducted to confirm that the design approach (as an 
integrated com^site of people, product, and process solutions) at the SoS level (system, subsystem, and 
component) satisfies the functional baseline; and demonstrates a particular focus on operation as a System 
of Systems network via C41SR architecture within the contest of the Unit of Action (UA). Risks are 
mitigated with closure plans for remairring risks derrrorrstrating required progress. As a result of 
successful completion of the PDR, the “Design-to’’ baseline is approved. It will also authorize the project 
to proceed to detailed design. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $3 1 ,688,000.00 for meeting Performance criteria, as follows; 

a. Performance - PDR Completion. Succ^sful performance for PDR completion is defined as 
the closeout of the final action(s) resulting from the formal PDR review, as designated in the 
Integrated Master Plan (IMP). 

The Government shall pay Boeing $12,675,000.00 for meeting Cost criteria, as follows: 

b. Cost - Management of Life Cycle Cost The LSI's Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV) 
management process, which addresses ail phases of the PCS program, i.e.. Development, 
Production and Support, as defined in the PCS LSI Life Cycle Cost Containment (LCCC) 
plan, CDRL A0I5, will be demonstrated to be in place and providing tangible results. 
Successful performance of the criteria will be demonstrated by the following: 

(i) An Army approved System Life Cycle Cost Estimate has been developed, per CDRL 
A016. 
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(ii) Affordability/cost involvement in the Trade Study process; cost goals/targets 
considered in all significant design decisions. 

(ill) The LSI has demonstrated the AfTordability Initiative Process defined in the LCCC 
plan. This will be accomplished through specific examples of each of the five 
initiative categories defined in Section 5.0 of the LCC Containment Plan. 

(iv) Cost targets will be sub-allocated to the IPTs at the levels defined in the LCCC plan. 

(v) The Army will have received at least two quarterly reports from the LSI’s CAIV 
tracking process. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $19,013,000,00 for meeting Schedule criteria, as follows; 

c. Schedule - The criteria in paragraphs (a) and (b) above are successfully completed within 
the schedule window defined in the Acquisition Program Baseline (APB). 

8. Program Management Performance/Cost/Schedule - Incenli ve Event Two 

This second incentive fee event corresponds to measurable criteria associated with the System of Systems 
Critical Design Review (CDR). The SoS CDR is conducted to demonstrate that the detailed designs (as 
an integrated composite of applicable people, product, and process solutions) at the SoS level (system, 
subsystOT, and component) are complete, meet requirements, and the system and subsystem ate ready for 
fabrication, coding, assembly, and integration of qualification units, and demonstrates a particular focus 
on operation as a System of Systems network via C4ISR architecture within the context of the UA. Asa 
result of successful completion of the SoS CDR, the “Build-to” baseline, production, and verification 
plans ate approved. Approved drawings are released and authorized for fabrication. Completion also 
authorizes coding of deliverable software and system qualification testing and integration. All open 
issues shoidd be resolved with closure actions and schedules. 

The Govenunent shall pay Boeing $31,688,000 for meeting Performance criteria, as follows: 

a. Performance - CDR Completion. Successful performance for CDR completion is defined as 
the closeout of the final action resulting from the formal CDR review, as designated in the 
Integrated Master Plan (IMP). 

The Government shall pay Boeing $12,675,000.00 for meeting Cost criteria, as follows: 

b. Cost - Management of Life Cycle Cost The LSI's Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV) 
management process, which addresses all phases of the PCS program, i.e,. Development, 
Production and Support, as defined in the PCS LSI Life Cycle Cost Containment (LCCC) 
plan, CDRL A0I5, will be demonstrated to be in place and providing tangible results. 
Successful performance of the criteria will be demonstrated by the following: 

(i) Affordability/cost involvement in the Trade Study process; cost goals/targets considered 

in all significant design decisions. 

(ii) The LSI has demonstrated the Affordability Initiative Process defined in the LCCC plan. 

This will be accomplished through specific examples of each of the five initiative 
categories defined in Section 5.0 of the LCC Containment Plan. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $19,013,000.00 for meeting Schedule criteria, as follows: 

c. Schedule - The criteria in paragraphs (a) and (b), above are successfully completed within 
the schedule window defined in the APB. 
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9, Program Management Performance/Cost/Schedulc - Incentive Event Three 

This third incentive fee event corresponds to Initial Production Decision One (IPD 1). The objective of 
IPD 1 is to obtain a favorable production decision for the following PCS platforms: Infantry Carrier 
Vehicle (ICV), Manned Combat System (MCS), Non-Line of Sight - Cannon (NLOS-Q, Command and 
Control Vehicle (C2V), and Unmanned Aerial Vehicle (UAV). Data from System Development and 
Demonstration testing will be used to support the IPDl, and assure that the system demonstrates a 
particular focus on operation as a System of Systems network via C4ISR architecture within the context 
oftheUA. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $1 10,908,000,00 for meeting Performance criteria, as follows: 

a. Performance - An PCS design that demonstrates to the IPDl decision authority that the PCS 
is ready for the initiation of production. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $44,363,000.00 for meeting Cost criteria, as follows: 

b. Cost - Management of Life Cycle Cost. The LSTs Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV) 
management process, which addresses all phases of the PCS program, i.e., Development, 
Production and Support, as defined in the PCS LSI Life Cycle Cost Containment (LCCC) 
plan, CDRL AO 1 5, will be demonstrated to be in place and providing tangible results. 
Successful performance of the criteria will be demonstrated by the following: 

(i) Affordability/cosl involvement in the Trade Study process; cost goals/targets considered 
in all significant design decisions. 

(il) The LSI has demonstrated the Affordability Initiative Process defined in the LCCC plan. 
This will be accomplished through specific examples of each of the five initiative 
categories defined in Section 5.0 of the LCC Containment Plan. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $66,545,000.00 for meeting Schedule criteria, as follows: 

c. Schedule - The criteria in paragraphs (a) and (b), above are successfully completed within 
the schedule window defined in the IMS (See paragraph 6 above). 

10. Program Management Performance/Cost/Schcdule - Incentive Event Four 

This fourth incentive fee event corresponds to measurable criteria associated with Initial Production 
Decision Two (IPD2). The objective of IPD2 is to obtain a favorable production decision for the 
following PCS platforms: Reconnaissance and Surveillance Vehicle (RSV), Non-Line of Sight - Mortar 
(NLOS-M), Medical Vehicle (MV) and all Unmanned Ground Vehicles. Data from System Development 
and Demonstration testing will be used to support the IPD2, and assure that the system demonstrates a 
particular focus on operation as a System of Systems network via C4ISR architecture within the context 
of the UA. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $1 10,908,000.00 for meeting Performance criteria, as follows: 

a. Performance - An PCS design that demonstrates to the IPD 2 decision authority that the 
PCS is ready for the initiation of production. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $44,363,000.00 for meeting Cost criteria, as follows: 
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b.(l) Cost - Management of Life Cycle Cost The LSI’s Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV) 
management process, which addresses all phases of the PCS program, i.e.. Development, 
Production and Support, as defined in the PCS LSI Life Cycle Cost Containment (LCCC) 
plan, CDRL AO IS, will be demonstrated to be in place and providing tangible results. 
Successful performance of the criteria will be demonstrated by the following: 

(i) Affordability/cost involvement in the Trade Study process; cost goals/targets 
considered in all significant design decisions. 

(ii) The LSI has demonstrated the Affordability Initiative Process defined in the LCCC 
plan. This will be accomplished through specific examples of each of the five 
initiative categories defined in Section S.O of the LCC Containment Plan. 

b. (2) CAIV criteria. The total puture Combat Systems (less Non-Line of Sight Launch System) 

recurring production costs that are incurred in the support of IOC are at or below the Army 
estimated position (the goal, as stated in the LCCC plan). This goal will be updated at 
major milestones to include PDR and CDR, with input from Boeing). The assumptions, 
definition of recurring production cost, and process for review and possible updates related 
to this goal are contained within the PCS Life Cycle Cost Containment Plan, CDRL AOIS. 
Successful achievement of this goal will be determined by extracting and summing the 
recurring production costs fiom the production contracts signed after both IPDs are 
complete and then comparing this total to the above goal. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $66,545,000.00 for meeting Schedule criteria, as follows: 

c. Schedule • The criteria in paragraphs (a) and (b) are successfully completed within the 
schedule window defined in the IMS (Sec paragraph 6 above). 

1 1. Program Management Performance/Cost/Schedule - Incentive Event pive 

This fifth incentive fee event corresponds to measurable criteria associated with the System of Systems 
Integration and Verification phase 5.1 and System of Systems Integration and Verification complete, with 
a particular focus on operation as a System of Systems network via C41SR architecture within the context 
of the UA. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $3 1 ,688,000.00 for meeting Performance criteria, as follows: 

a. Performance • System of Systems Integration and Verification phase 5. 1 and System of 
Systems Integration and Verification complete. Successful completion of this criterion is 
demonstrated by meeting the significant accomplishments designated in the IMP. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $ 1 2,675,000.00 for meeting Cost criteria, as follows: 

b. (l) Cost - Management of Life Cycle Cost. The LSI's Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV) 

management process, which addresses all phases of the PCS program, i.e.. Development, 
Production and Support, as defined in the PCS LSI Life Cycle Cost Containment (LCCC) 
plan, CDRL A015, will be demonstrated to be in place and providing tangible results. 
Successful performance of the criteria will be demonstrated by the following: 

(i) Affordability/cost involvement in the Trade Study process; cost goals/targets considered 
in all significant design decisions. 
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(li) The LSI has demonstrated the Affordability Initiative Process defined in the LCCC plan. 
This will be accomplished through specific examples of each of the five initiative 
categories defined Section 5.0 of the LCC Containment Plan. 

b. (2) CAIV criteria. 

The total Future Combat Systems (less Non-Line of Sights Launch System) recurring production costs 
that are incurred in the support of FOC are at or below the Army estimated position. This goal will be 
updated at major milestones to include PDR and CDR, with input Jfrom Boeing. Successful achievement 
will be determined by extracting and summing the recurring production costs from the first three 
production contracts signed after both IPDs and LUT 3 are complete, and then comparing this total to the 
above goal. 

Additionally, the total Future Combat Systems (less Non-Line of Sight, Launch System) Average Unit 
Procurement Cost (AUPC) for the 15 UAs of Increment I must be at or below the Army estimate 
identified in accordance with the Army Cost Analysis Manual, which will be reviewed at major 
milestones to include PDR and CDR, with input fi'om Boeing. Successful achievement will be 
determined by comparing the government’s AUPC estimate, as of award of the third production contract, 
to the Army AUPC estimate identified in accordance with the Army Cost Analysis Manual. 

The assumptions, definition of recurring production cost and the AUPC, and a process for review and 
possible updates are contained within the FCS Life Cyde Cost Containment Plan, CDRL A015. 

The Government shall pay Boeing $19,013,000.00 for meeting Schedule criteria, as follows: 

c. Schedule - The criteria in paragraph (a) and (b), above are successfully within the schedule 

window defined in the IMS (See paragraph 6 above). 

12. Within thirty (30) days of successful completion of an incentive event, the Government will issue an 
Agreement modification authorizing payment of the incentive fee. Boeing may submit a voucher for 
the incentive fee immediately upon receipt of this modification from the Grants Officer authorizing 
payment. 

13. In the event an incentive fee is not earned, the fee amount is not subject to cany over to following 
incentive periods. Any unearned fee may be used in any way that the Government determines is in its 
best interest. 

1 4. During the performance of this Agreement, the parties may mutually agree to reallocate any incentive 
fee associated with future events. This reallocation may be made to acquire additional performance 
under this Agreement, or to acquire FCS efTort under another contractual instrument, if the funding is 
appropriate for the effort involved. 
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ARTICLE Vni: MAKE/BUY, COMPETITION AND DIRECTED SUBCONTRACTS 

A. Make/Bu)' 

1 . The OovemmenI reserves the right to participate in all program decisions, to include Make/Buy, 
competitive selection decisions, and if considered in the program's interest to direct placement of 
subcontracts. Any decision by the Government that results in an increase to Boeing’s cost or an 
impact to schedule for performance, will entitle Boeing to a Program Generated Adjustment (as 
defined in Article I: Scope of the Agreement, subparagraph F) in accordanee with Article Xlll, 
Modifications. While the Government will generally not interfere with Boeing’s internal processes, 
the Government reserves the right to disapprove any Make/Buy decision under Boeing’s processes 
regarding systems, subsystems or components. Government approval includes, but is not limited to, 
alt tactical and/or prototype PCS hardware and software at all levels except modeling and simulation. 

2. The Army Acquisition Executive (AAE), or his designee, shall approve all Make/Buy decisions for 
PCS related hardware or software at the system or subsystem level. 

3. The PM, PCS, or designee, shall have approval of the Make/Buy decisions for alt lower level items. 
However, lower level decisions made by the Boeing IPT Leader, ifagrecd to by the IPT Co-leader, 
will require no additional approval. If agreement is not obtained at the IPT level, then the prooess at 
Article IV, subparagraph G. shall apply. 

4. Procurement of the Systems ofSystem - Common Operating Environment (SoSCOE) software is 
subject to the following process: 

Boeing has been granted approval by the Army Acquisition Executive to manage and control the 
SoSCOE, with the following conditions: 

a. SoSCOE shall be developed as Open System Architecture. 

b. Boeing shall not introduce any propiietaiy components unless explicitly approved by the 
Government. Each component will be reviewed within the SoSCOE sub-IPT and, if necessary, to 
introduce a proprietary component, then Government concurrence is required to proceed. 

c. The Government shall have approval of ail Make/Buy components of SoSCOE. The process to 
achieve that approval is defined in the process flow diagram titled, "SoSCOE Make/Buy Process" 
posted on ACE and incorporated by reference. 

d. Boeing shall develop and submit for Government approval critical interface definitions. 

e. Boeing shall pursue aggressive risk management and mitigation for SoSCOE. 

f. Boeing will lead a working group or sub-IPT consisting of itself, industrial partners, and the 
Government in defining the fallowing: 

(1) The SoSCOE Architecture and Component Partitioning; 

(2) SoSCOE standards and ICDs; 

(3) SoSCOE API specifications and compliance tests; 

(4) Managing the component competition, as required; 

(3) Component acceptance testing and SoSCOE integration; 

(6) Critical interface definitions; 

(7) This group will be chartered and be an ongoing effort throughout this phase. 

B. Competition 

1 . Boeing is authorized to use best commercial practices under this Agreement. If in Boeing’s judgment 
PCS program goals may be jeopardized, then relief of flow down provisions shall be identified, in 
writing, to the Grants Officer via the Boeing Contracts Manager. The Grants Officer shall approve. 
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or disapprove, any relief from normal now down requirements within 10 business days from receipt 
of request. If the Grants Officer does not either approve, or disapprove, Boeing's request within ten 
(10) business days, Boeing’s request shall be deemed to have been approved. 

2. During performance under the CTD Agreement, MDA972-02 -9-0005, Boeing developed, and 
delivered to the Government, a best value competitive process to select major systems and 
subsystems, to include access to all source selection data, which the Government approved under the 
CTD Agreement. The Government and Boeing mutually agree that Boeing will follow the approved 
competitive process plan during performance of the SDD Agreement. Boeing shall have the right to 
subcontract for engineering and consulting services that assist it in its role as LSI, without prior 
Government approval. 

C. Directed Subcontracts 

In the event the Govenunent disagrees with a selection made by Boeing as the result of a 
competition, the Government may direct the subcontract award. Also, if existing 
technologies, systems and major subsystems already in development, by or for the 
Government, represent in the Government’s view the best approach to achieving capability in 
the Operational Requirements Document (ORD), the Grants Officer may direct their use and 
Boeing will not be required to compete that item. Any decision by the Government that 
requires Boeing to use a directed subcontractor that results in an increase to Boeing’s cost or 
an impact to schedule for perfonnance, will entitle Boeing to a Progr am Generated 
Adjustment (as defined in Article I; Scope of the Agreement, subparagraph F.) in accordance 
with Article XIll, Modifications. Directing a subcontract may only be authorized by the 
Giants Officer. Attachment 9, Diiiected Subcontracts, lists those directed subcontracts. 


D. Competitive Subcontract Safeguards 

Boeing shall establish written procedures to assure that Boeing has no unfair competitive advantage 
in conducting FCS subcontract competitions. Boeing shall require all subcontractors involved in the 
source selection for competitive FCS subcontracts whose circumstances might create an actual or 
perceived unfair competitive advantage to incorporate appropriate protection procedures. 

E. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply, 

152.244-6 I Subcontracts for Commercial Items (4/03) 
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ARTICLE K: PAYMENT AND PAYMENT RELATED ITEMS 

A. Payment 

(Paragraph A.l was applicable only to the deiinitization period from 30 May 03 through 26 Nov 03. This 

language is retained to document the historic record.) 

L Subsequent to definitization, scheduled for 180 days after award, the overall reimburaement structure 
of this Agreement vrill be Cost-Plus-Award-Fee (CPAF), for CLIN 0001, and Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee 
(CPFF), for CLIN 0002. Prior to definitization, CLIN 0001 provides for cost plus base and incentive 
fee. The incentive fee for CLIN 0001 will be paid provision^iy as described in Article I, B. In 
consideration for performing Agreement activities, Boeing shall voucher and receive Government 
payments, subject to the "Limitation of Funds" clause (e.g., Boeing must notify the Government 
when costs expected to be incurred in the next 60 days, when added to all previously incurred costs, 
will exceed 75% of the total amount so far allotted to the Agreement by the Government), for all 
allowable incurred costs, in accordance with this Article and, subsequent to definitization. Article VII, 
Fee, as applicable. 

2. The overall Agreement reirr^ursement structure after definitization will be Cost-Plus- 
Fixed/Incentivc-Fee (CPFF/IF), for CLIN 0001, and Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee (CPFF), for CLIN 0002 and 
its related CLINs, (e.g. 2001). In consideration for performing Agreement activities, Boeing shall 
submit vouchers and receive Go vernment payments, subject to the "Limitation of Funds" clause (e.g., 
Boeing must notify the Government when costs ecpected to be incurred in the next 60 days, when 
added to all previously incurred costs, will exceed 75% of the total amount so far allotted to the 
Agreement by the Government), for all allowable incurred costs, in accordance with this Article and, 
subsequent to definitization, Article VII, Fee, as applicable. 

3. Boeing shall submit a consolidated voucher for all applicable CLINs (e.g.; 0001, 2001, 2002, etc.) 
within a payment period. 

4. The E>CMA Administrative Agreements Officer (AAO) will ensure DFAS payments for each voucher 
under CLIN 000 1 , CLIN 0002 and its related CLINs (e.g., 200 1 ) are correctly disbursed from the 
appropriate ACRN account 

5. Boeing shall use the Standard Form 1034, public voucher, for purposes of reimbursement. 

B, CLIN 0001 

(Paragraphs B. 1 and B.2 were applicable only to the definitization period from 30 May 03 through 26 

Nov 03. This language is retained to document the historic record.) 

1 . For CLIN 000 1 , Boeing shall voucher at Cost and applicable Base Fee. Calculation of Base Fee will 
be based upon the ratio of cumulative costs incurred, to date, to the total estimated costs. 

2. For CUN 0001, Boeing shall voucher the Incentive Fee on a pro-rata basis over the 180 days in 
accordance with Article 1, B. At the completion of an Incentive Fee element, Boeing is authorized to 
voucher the balance of the fee associated with that element not previously vouchered. 

3. Post definitization. Cost and applicable Fixed Fee and earned Incentive Fee shall be invoiced as a 
consolidated voucher. The voucher shall discretely identify Cost and applicable Fixed Fee and 
Incentive Fee. Calculation of Fixed Fee will be based upon the ratio of cumulative costs incurred, to 
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dale, to the total estimated costs. Calculation of Incentive Fee shall be as described in Article Vn, 
Fee. Calculation of Fee amounts shall be explained within the voucher. 

4. Boeing vouchers will identify subCLIN and the appropriate ACRN using an allocation methodology 
of applying oldest money first. 

C. CLIN 0002 

1. For CLIN 0002 and its related CLINs (e.g., 2001, 2002, etc.), Boeing shall submit a consolidated 
voucher at Cost and applicable Fixed Fee. Calculation of Fixed Fee will be based upon the ratio of 
cumulative costs incurred, to date, to the total estimated costs. The voucher shall discretely identify 
Cost and applicable Fixed Fee. 

2. Boeing vouchers will identify CLIN and the appropriate ACRN. The Government agrees to assist 
Boeing in identifying costs, by appropriate ACRN, by providing the requisite information with each 
Work Directive. Requisite information to be provided by Work Directive includes at a minimum (1) 
Work Directive Number, (2) corresponding CLIN and (3) obligated funding amount. 

D. Voucher Content 

1 . For any given voucher, the Costs claimed for reimbursement shall be consistent with the accounting 
standards cited in Article X, Financial Management, subparagraph B. 

2. The following information will be included on each voucher: 

a. Boeing name and address 

b. Voucher date, number and time period covered by the voucher 

c. Agreement number 

d. Amount claimed {fee Note for (d) 

e. Taxpayer Identification Number, if required 

f. EFT banking information, if required 

g. Payment Office 

h. CLIN and/or sub-CLIN as appropriate 

i. 2-digit ACRN 

Note for (d): Suf^rting cost details to substantiate the amount claimed, if not provided within the 
voucher itself, must be traceable to the voucher and available upon request to authorized Government 
representatives (Grants Officer, DCAA, DCMA, etc.). 

3. The information above for each voucher is provided so that the Government Payment Office, Defense 
Finance and Accounting Service (DFAS) will not have to independently assign or determine the 
CLIN/sub-CLIN and ACRN from which funds will be disbursed. 

£. Payment Process 

1. Boeing may submit interim vouchers biweekly to DFAS identified below. Electronic voucher 
submittal is encouraged, provided that the format and transmission method are mutually acceptable, 
and otherwise consistent with this Article. 

2. DFAS shall pay vouchers as submitted by Boeing. 
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3. Payment wtH be made by the following DFAS office within fourteen (14) calendar days following 
receipt of a proper payment request: 

Defense Finance and Accounting Service (DFAS) — Columbus Center (HQ0339) 

DFAS-CO/West Entitlement Operations 
P.O. Box 182381 
Columbus, OH 43218-2381 

4. Boeing will provide a copy of all vouchers to both the DCMA AAO and the Grants Officer as routine 
distribution. 

5. Final (completion-type) vouchers for any discretely priced CLIN or sub-CLIN shall be submitted to 
DCMA for review, approval, and forwarding to the payment office. 

F. Accounting/Appropriation Data for Payment Office 

1 . To ease financial administration and in order to provide a single reference location, all accounting and 
appropriation data, including Accounting Classtfication Reference Numbers (ACRN), 
Ai^unting/Appropriation Data for Payment Office, ^c., is located in Attachment 12, 
Accounting/Appropriation Data for Payment Office. 

2. Attachment 12 also contains cumulative totals of the financial obligations made under, and 
cumulative funds allotted to, this Agreement. 

G. Payment-Related Clauses 

1 . Interest: All amounts that become payable by Boeing to the Government under this Agreement shall 
bear simple interest from the date due until paid, unless paid within thirty (30) days of becoming due. 
The interest rate shall be the interest rate established by the Secretary of the Treasury (as provided in 
41 use 611), which is applicable to the period in which the amount becomes due, and then at the rate 
applicable for each six (6)-month period as Rxed by the Secretary until the amount is paid. Interest 
charges may be reduced following the procedures in FAR 32.614-2. 

2. Payments by Electronic Funds Transfer - Central Contractor Registration (CCR): All payments by 
the Government under (his Agreement shall be made by electronic funds transfer (EFT) using 
Boeing’s EFT information contained within the CCR database. If Boeing’s EFT information is 
incorrect, then the Government need not make i»ymen( to Boeing until correct EFT information is 
entered into the CCR database; and any voucher request under this Agreement shall be deemed not to 
be a proper voucher for the purpose of prompt payment If the Government mak^ an uncompleted or 
erroneous transfer because it uses Bodng’s EFT information incorrectly, the Government is 
responsible for making a correct payment, including any prompt payment penalty due, and recovering 
any erroneously directed funds; if Boeing is responsible for an uncomplet^ or erroneous transfer 
because Boeing’s EFT information was incorrect (or if Boeing revised the information within thirty 
(30) days of Government release of the EFT payment transaction instruction to the Federal Reserve 
System) and the funds are no longer under the control of the Government payment office, Boeing is 
responsible for recovery of any erroneously directed funds. If the funds remain under the control of 
the Government payment office, the Govemm^t shall not make payment until such time as Boeing’s 
EFT information is corrected within the CCR database. Government payments shall be deemed to 
have been made in a timely manner in accordance with the prompt payment terms of the Agreement 
if, in the EFT payment transaction instruction to the Federal Reserve System, the date specified for 
payment is on or before the prompt payment due date, provided the specified payment date is a valid 
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date under the rules of the Federal Reserve System. Boeing may assign the proceeds of this 
Agreement provided Boeing requires as a condition of any such assignment that the assignee register 
in the CCR database and be paid by EFT in accordance with this Agreement. The Government is not 
liable for errors resulting from changes to EFT information made by Boeing’s financial agmL The 
Government shall provide Boeing the available payment information suitable for transmission as of 
the date of release of the EFT instruction to the Federal Reserve System. 


3. Required Central Contractor Registration: Boeing is responsible for the accuracy and completraess of 
the data within the Central Contractor Registration (CCR) database, and for any liability resulting 
from the Government's reliance on inaccurate or incomplete data. Boeing is required to confirm on 
an annual basis that its information in the CCR database is accurate and complete. 

4. Certification of Final Indirect Costs: (a) For the purposes of this certificate, Boeing and iU 
subcontractors, will submit the standard FAR certificate of final indirect costs to the cognizant 
Government activity. If a subcontractor is not otherwise required to subrrrit the standard FAR 
certificate for final indirect costa, then it shall submit the certificate below; (b) Subeontractore (as 
applicable) shall - (1) certify, in below format, any proposal to establish or modify final indirect cost 
rates; and (2) have the certificate signed by an individual of the subcontractor’s organization at a level 
no lower than a vir* president or chief financial officer of the business segment of the subcontractor 
that submits the proposal, (c) Failure to execute and submit the certification described may result in 
final indirect cost rates being unilaterally established by the Grants Officrcr or Administrative 
Agreements Officer. The Grants Officer may request a copy of Boeing’s, or its subcontractors. 
Certificate of Final Indirect Costs from the cognizant Government agency assigned. 

Certificate of Final Indirect Costs 

This is to certify that 1 have reviewed this proposal to establish final indirect cost rates and to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, all costs included in this proposal (identify proposal and date) 
to establish final indirect cost rates for (identify period covered by rate) are allowable in 
accordance with the cost principles of the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) arid its 
supplements, or in the case of a non-traditional defense contractor in accordance with Generally 
Accepted Accounfing Principles (GAAF), applicable to the contracts to which the final indirect 
cost rates apply. 

Firm: 

Signature: 

Name of Certifying Official: 

Title: 

Date of Execution: 

5. Assignment of Claims: Boeing may assign its right to be paid amounts due or to become due as a 
result of the performance of this contract to a bank, trust company, or other financing institution, upon 
receipt of approval from the Grants Officer, which will not be unreasonably withheld. 


I. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


1 52.216-7 Allowable Cost and Payment (12/02) 

Tailoring: In paragraph (a)(1), the "authorized representative” for receipt of 
vouchers will be designated by the Grants Officer at the Start of Work meeting. In 
paragraph (a)(3), the fill-in is the “14"”’ day. Also, paragraphs (a)(3) and (g) 
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notwithstanding, in the event electronic direct billing authorization is withdrawn by 
the Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA), any Govemment pre-payment audit 
will be performed by the cognizant Government agency of a specific Boeing 
payment request within five (5) business days following their receipt of the 
payment request, unless the Grants Officer authorizes an extension. The 

Government reserves the right to perform post-payment audits of Boeing vouchers 
at its discretion. In addition, the paragraphs (d)(4) and (d)(6) references to the 
Disputes clause, refer to Article XV: Disputes, under this Agreement. 

The Govemment intends that audit or other management oversight activities not 
interrupt or delay payment. The normal approach will be to allow payments to 
proceed while collaboratively working together to determine and correct any issue. 

If in the event that a systemic or process issue is considered to be of a magnitude 
that it would create the unacceptable situation of providing advance payments, then 
the Grants Officer may, at his unilateral discretion, delay or reduce payments until 
the issue is corrected. 

52.216-8 

Fixed Fee (3/97) 

Tailoring: This clause applies lo CLIN 0001, 0002 and ils related CLINs. 

52.232-25 

Prompt Payment (2/02) Alt 1 (2^2) 

Tailoring: Paragraphs a.B.ii.2.A lo D is not applicable to this AEreemenl. 
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ARTICLE X: FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

A. Government Audit of Records 

1 . As used in this Article, "records” include books, documents, accounting procedures and practices, and 
other data, regardless of the type and regardless of whether such items are in written form, in the form 
of computer data, or in any other form. 

2. Boeing’s relevant financial records are subject to examination or audit on behalf of TACOM by the 
Government for a period not to exceed three (3) years after final payment has been made under this 
Agreement. Boeing shall provide the Grants Officer, or Government designee, direct access to 
sufficient records and information to ensure full accountability for all funds paid, or proposed to be 
paid to it, under this Agreement. The Grants Officer wilt require annual audits of Boeing and its cost- 
reimbursement based subcontracts. A final audit will be conducted at the end of the SDD program; 
the final audit shall not duplicate or re-examine the results of prior year audits except to verify that 
any outstanding issues or newly determined issues have been resolved. Such audit, examination, or 
access shall be performed during business hours on business days, upon prior written notice, and shall 
be subject to the security requirements of the audited party. This article shall not be construed to 
require any party, or entity, or subordinate element of such party or entity that participates in the 
performance of this Agreement, to create or maintain any record that is not otherwise maintained in 
the ordinary course of business or pursuant to a provision of law. 

3. The Comptroller General shall have access to the records described in this Article until three (3) years 
after the date of final payment is made by the Govenunent under this Agreement. Boeing shall flow 
down this provision as indicated at subparagraph C. below. The Comptroller General, at its 
discretion, shall have access to and the right to examine records of any party to the Agreement or any 
entity that participates in the performance of this Agreement that directly pertain to, and involve 
transactions relating to, the Agreement. Excepted from this requirement is any party to this 
Agreement or any entity that participates in the performance of the Agreement, or any subordinate 
element of such party or entity, that has not entered into any othw agreement (contract, grant, 
cooperative agreement, or "other transaction”) that provides for audit access by a Government entity 
in the year inior to the date of the Agreement. The only records of a party, other entity, or 
subordinate element referred to in this paragraph that the Comptroller General may examine are 
records of the same type as the records the Government has had the right to examine under the audit 
clauses of the previous agreements that were entered into by that particular party, entity, or 
subordinate element. This clause shall not be construed to require any party, or entity, or subordinate 
elunent of such party or entity that participates in the performance of this Agreement, to create or 
maintain any record that is not otherwise maintained in the ordinary course of business or pursuant to 
a provision of law. 

B. Accounting Practices 

1 . Prior to the submission of vouchers to the Government, Boeing shall have and maintain an accounting 
system: which complies with Generally Accepted Accounting Principles (GAAP) or Cost Accounting 
Standards (CAS), whichever is applicable to Boeing under this Agreement; and which also complies 
with the requirements of this Agreement; and which further ensures that appropriate arrangements 
have been made for receiving, distributing and accounting for Federal funds, 
a. The contract cost principles in 48 CFR 3 1 and 48 CFR 23 1 (in the Federal Acquisition Regulation 
(FAR) and Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (DFARS) shall apply to 
determine the allowability of costs charged to the Government. 
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b. Further, the allowability of any expenditures incurred in the performance of any subcontract 
award will be subject to those Federal cost principles or accounting standards applicable to the 
particular type of organization concerned (e.g., full-, modified-, or no CAS coverage). 

2. Boeing agrees to an adjustment of the Agreement cost allowance, as appropriate, if Boeing or a 
subcontractor fails to comply with this Article, subparagraph B. 1 , or fails to follow an applicable cost 
accounting practice consistently and such failure results in any increased costs paid by the United 
States Government. Such adjustment shall provide for no more than the recovery of the increased 
costs to the United States, together with the interest rate established by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as provided in 4 1 USC 6 1 1 for such period, from the time the payment by the Government was made 
to the time the adjustment is effected. 

3. Within thirty (30) calendar days after award of each CAS-covered subcontract at the first and 
second tiers only, Boeing will submit the following infonnalion to Boeing’s cognizant AAO, 
copy furnished to the Grants Officer, for transmittal to the subcontractor’s cognizant Contract 
Administration Office: 

(a) Subcontract number; 

(b) Subcontractor's name and address; 

(c) Dollar amount and date of award; 

(d) Cognizant IPT;* 

(e) Name of Contractor making the award. 

• RequIremMt is efTecliv* from 26 Nov 03. 

C. Lower Tier Agreements 

Boeing shall include in all negotiated subcontracts which Boeing enters into the substance of this Article, 
except as described in paragraph B.3 above, and shall require such inclusion in all other subcontracts, at 
any tier, including the obligation to comply with all Federal cost principles, if applicable, in effect on the 
subcontractor’s award date. 


D. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.215-15 

Pension Adiustments and Asset Reversions (12/98) 

52.215-18 

Revision or Adjustment of Plans for Postretirement Benefits (PRB) Other than 
Pensions (10/97) 
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ARTICLE XI; SECURITY 

A. Program Security 

This program shall be provided protection as required by the appropriate Security requirements required 
by DD Form 254, Contract Security Classification Specification, (see Attachment 3), The highest level of 
classification involved in the performance of this SDD A^eemcnt is Top Secret. It is the Govermnent s 
position that the highest security classification of any deliverable as a result of this Agreement is Top 
Secret. This Agreement document is unclassified. 

B. Protection and Disclosure of Information - Public Release 

1 . Except for FCS Program information previously approved for public release by the Government 
under the FCS Program, Boeing shall not release any information, outside of Boeing and its 
subcontractors, to include Associate Contractors, at any tier, regarding the work performed under this 
Agreement without first obtaining approval for Public Release as identified in the DD254. All such 
requests will first go to the Grants Officer who, after appropriate review, will make a determination of 
the suitability to disseminate program information publicly. Subcontractors and Associate 
Contraclora shall submit such requests through Boeing. 

2. Boeing will use computer and communications equipment that meets the requirements identified in 
the DD254 or Program Security Guide. 

C. Lower Tier Agreements 

Boeing shall include subparagraph B. above in all subcontracts which Boeing enters and shall require 
such inclusion in all other subcontracts, regardless of tier. 

D. Shipment of Controlled Materials 

Unless otherwise directed by the Grants Officer, Boeing shall coordinate and send advance notice of 
shipment to the consignee transportation officer for all shipments of classified material, protected 
sensitive, and protected controlled material; explosives and poisons, classes A and B; radioactive 
materials requiring the use of a III bar label; or when a truckload/carload shipment of supplies weighing 
20,000 pounds or more, or a shipment of less weight that occupies the full visible capacity of a railway 
car or motor vehicle, is given to any carrier for transportation to a domestic destination (other than a port 
for export). 

E. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


1 252.204-7005 1 Oral Attestation of Security Responsibilities (11/01) 
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ARTICLE Xn: GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED EQUIPMENT, PROPERTY. INFORMATION, 
FACILITIES, AND SERVICES 

A. General 

1. The Govenunent-fumished equipment, property, information, facilitie^nd services coiiectively 
referred to as GFX are identified in Attachment 4 to this Agreement. The itera ttet the 
Government intends to provide from Complementary Programs are listed in Attachment 4a. ^d 
become GFX upon execution of the individual MOAs. The items that the Gover^ent intends to 
provide from Technology Transfer Agreements (TTAs) are listed in AUactaent 4b and become 
GFX upon execution of the individual TTAs. The parties agree that all G W provided under this 
Agreement shall be provided rent free for the period of performance specified. All costs for 
shipping GFX are the responsibility of Boeing and may be charged to the Agreement per 
Boeings’ disclosed practices. 

2. The Government's responsibility for providing GFX is limited to $68 1 ntillron The Government 
will use these funds to provide ammunition, unique instrumentation, infiastnicture, ATEC Test 
Integration Network (ATfN), test engineering support, and test r^e support, as 
Attachment 4. subject to the above funding limitation. Should GFX expenses e^eed $68 
million, the parties will use the CAIV trade process to address any incased GR requirements. 
Any items proposed for deletion from the GFX Attachments as a resu t of the Govemrwnt 
ii Jtation of responsibility shall be reviewed at appropriate CCB level to vmfy the nerf for *e 
item. For any request for reiief submitted under FAR 52.245-5 (a)(4). ' 

that the GFX in question is (1) not suitable for its original intended purpose, and (2) the GFX 
critical to FCS; “critical" being defined as necessary to ensure that program performance and 
schedule goals are achieved. 

B. GFX Added During SDD Performance 

The parties mutualiy agree to work together to identify and obtain, in a timely fashion, GFX requirem^ts 
S^ntified after Agreei^t award. The parties further agree to use the process described m general terms 
below to obtain additional GFX requirements for the benefit of the FCS pro^m; 

a. Identify requirements on GFX request form (available in ALb) 

b. Validate requirement via IPX Leader and Co-leader signature ^ 

c Obtain cognizant Government owner concurrence to provide itOTS 

d. Forward request to the Grants Officer for review/approvai/notificabon to Boeing and 
periodic biiateral incorporation into the Agreement 

• Where Boeing can identify the Government official with responsibilify for the desired GFX, Boang 
may request Lt-ftee use or transfer of accountability for such GFX direcUy from the lespon^le 
official' In this instance, Boeing will fimiish the Grants Officer a copy of any authonzation granted. 
In those instances where Boeing cannot identify the responsible Gova^ent officral, or 
rent-free use, Boeing may submit the request to the Grants Officer. The Grants Offica will then 
determine the Government official responsible for the desired GFX and request rent-free use on 
Boeing’s behalf, or arrange to provide consideration to the GFX owner. 

C. MOAs Incorporated by Reference 

This Agreement ineoqiorates by reference any and all MOAs governing release of So^are listed on 
Attactaent 4 by a Govemment agency and concurred in by Boeing that are executed by the P , 
and the Govemment agency for use in the FCS Program. 
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D. The following FAR/DFARS clauset apply: 


52.245-5 

Government Property (Cost-Reimbursement, Time-and-Material or Labor-Hour 
Contracts) (l/86)~(DoD - Deviation, per DAR Tracking Number 99-00008, 13 

July 99, until FAR is revised)(6/03) 


Tailoring: (!) Property records will be accessible via the ACE; annual reporting of 
DOD accountable property will be submitted on DD Form 1662. (2) Paragraph 
(h), change from '’the Changes clause” to "Article XIII: Modifications of this 
Agreement.” 
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ARTICLE Xni! MODIFICATIONS 


A. General 

1 At any time during the term of the Agreement progress or results may indicate ‘hat a change in the 
A frr»s>tnpnt wnuld bc beneficial to program objectives. Recommendations for modifications, 
fnS^S^ti^^to" .Ty^ange,' to Ure Agreement, will be documented in , let.m rmd 
submittKlV Boeing to the Qranls Officer Representative with a copy to the QranU Officer, ms 
rfiviimeniation letter will detail the (1) technical, (2) chronological, and (3) financial impact of the 
pSldiSor AU of the avlble AgreLent fund, will be obUpted to A^en. 
Ttofore any requested modificarion must also identify what work is bemg modified, joduc^or 
deleted to acMn^dale the proposed change. Any subsequent modification is subject to ""|t^> 
ammern rSg, signed by ™thoriaed roprosentatives of both parties. The Govemnient is not 
oWi^sated to pay for Ly ^posed change until the Agreement is formally revised by the Grants 
Officer and the Boeing Contracts Manager and made part of this Agreement. Boeing is no o g 
to initiate work for any proposed change unfit such time as a bilateral modification is execut^ by 
remesentatives of both ^es. The Government will reimburse Boeing for proposal preparation 
co^for proposed changes resulting from either Program Generatrf Adjustm^as defiired m 
Article I or CUN 0002 proposals as defined in Article V, in accordance with Boeing s appr 
disclosure statement. 

' F 1^ accordance with Article XHI, Modifications. In the event the modification 

determination will be subject to Article XV, Disputes. 

1 For minor or administrative Agreement modifications (e.g., changes in the paying office or 

concurred in or approved the change document in writing. 

The Government will be responsible for effecting all modifications to this AgreemenL 


B. Cost or Pricing Information In Support of Modincotlons 


require TINA certification. 
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2. The kind, level of detail, and foimat of cost or pricing information to support Agreement 

modifications is identified below; _ . 

a If the price is controlled under law by periodic rulings, reviews, or similar actions of a 

■ gover^ental body, attach a copy of the controlling document, unless it was previously submitted 

b For''a “mmS hTm,°'Boeing shall provide, at a minimum information on prices at which *e 
same item or similar items have previously been sold, leased or licensed or has been offered 
sale, lease or license that is adequate for evaluating the reasonableness of the price of the 
modification. Such information may include: , . . . 

(1) For catalog items, a copy of or identification of the catalog and lU date or the appr^nate 

Daces for the offered items, or a statement that the catalog is on file in the buying office to 
which the proposal is being submitted. Provide a copy or describe current discount poW 
and price lists (published or unpublished), e.g., wholesale, onginal ^uipment inanufacturer, 
or reseller. Also explain the basis of each offered price and its relationship to the 
established catalog price, including how the proposed price relates to the pnce of recent 
sales in auantilies similar to the proposed quantities. ^ i. • 

(2) For market-priced items, the source and date or period of the market quoUtion “ o‘her tois 
' for market price, the base amount, and applicable discounts. In addition, descnbe the nature 

c Boein°g*^mn™thrGrants Officer, or an authorized Government representative the 

examine, at any time the books, records, documents, or other directly pertinent records to venfy 
“e^onable^e^rof price for (a) or (b) above. For items priced using catalog or market prices, 
or law or regulation, access does not extend to cost or profit information or “‘•'er d^a relevant 
solely to Boeing’s determination of the prices to be offered in the caulog or marketplace. 

d. If neither a. nor b. applies, then Boeing shall submit data in accordance with Table 15-2 of FAR 
15.408. This data shall not require TINA certification. 

e. When the proposal is submitted to the Grants Officer, also submit one copy each to the AAO and 
the cognizant DCAA auditor. 


C. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.242-15 

Stop- Work Order (8/89) Alternate 1 (4/84) 

Tailoring; In paragraph (b)(2), change from ’30 days" to "SOda)^! 

52.243-7 

Notification of Changes (4/84) 

Tailoring; The ’■Notice” under paragraph (b) shall be sent dirwtly to the Giants 
Officer ^th a copy furnished to the AAO. Also, the negotiable fill-ins for 
notification and response timeframes in paragraphs (b) and (d) respecnvely are 
hereby defined as "15 calendar days" in both of the twp filHns. — 1 
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ARTICLE XIV: AGREEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

1 . The senior program executives are as identified below: 

BOEING: Dermis A. Muilenbutg, Program Manager 

GOVERNMENT: BG Donald F. Schenk, PM, Future Combat Systems 

Roland Asoklis, Deputy PM, Future Combat Systems 
COL(P) John Bartley, Deputy for Program Integration 

2. Administrative and contractual matters under this Agreement shall be referred to the following 
representatives of the parties: 

BOEING: Sean Garcia, Director, Contracts, Pricing & Export-FCS, 3 1 4-232-2077 

Maureen S. Johnson, Deputy Director, Contracts, Pricing & Export-FCS, 714-372-0500 

TACOM: Pamela Demeulenaere, Grants Offreer, 5S6-574-7251 

Fred Bultman, Alternate Grants Officer, 586- 574-7861 

3. Items delegated to the Administrative Agreements Oflicer shall be referred to: 

DCMA Boeing St. Louis: Pamela S. Burton, AAO, 314-233-9105 

Matthew Danter, DCMA FCS Lead Systems Integrator, 3 14-233-6859 

4. Each party may change its representatives named in this Article by written notification to the other 
party. The Government will effect the change as stated in Article XIll, Modifications. 

5. The Giants Officer may designate one or more technical or administrative representatives to act on 
the Grants Officer's behalf, within specified areas of governmental responsibility and/or for specific 
functions. Each such designation shall be in writing, and a copy provided to the Boeing Contracts 
Manager and DCMA. Revocation may be made at any time. Under no circumstances will such 
representative have authority to make any commitments or changes to this Agreement, or act beyond 
the specified scope of their authority. 
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ARTICLE XV: DISPUTES 

A. General 

The parties shall communicate with one another in good faith and in a timely and cooperative manner 

when raising issues under this Article. 

B. Dispute Resolution Procedures 

1 . Any disagreement, claim or dispute between TACOM and Boeing concerning questions of fact or law 
arising from or in connection with this Agreement, and, whether or not involving an alleged breach of 
this Agreement, may be raised only under this Article. 

2. Whenever disputes, disagreements, or misunderstandings arise, the parties shall attempt to resolve the 
issue(s) involved by discussion and mutual agreement as soon as practicable. In no event shall a 
dispute, disagreement or misunderstanding which arose more than twelve (12) months prior to the 
notification made under subparagraph B.3 of this Article constitute the basis for relief under this 
Article unless the Head of Contracting Activity (HCA) for TACOM, in the interests of justice, waives 
this requirement. 

3. Failing resolution by mutual agreement, the aggrieved party, either the Government or Boeing as the 
case may be, shall document the dispute, disagreement, or misunderstanding by notifying the other 
party (through the TACOM Grants Officer or Boeing Contracts Manager, as the case may be) in 
writing of the relevant facts, identify unresolved issues, and specify the clarification or remedy 
sought Within five (5) business days after providing notice to the other party, the aggrieved party 
may, in writing, request a formal decision by the Grants Officer, TACOM, who shall, in turn, render a 
decision within forty-ftve (45) calmdar days from receipt of the aggrieved party's case. At the 
request of the aggrieved party, the Principal Assistant Responsible for Contracting (PARC) and a 
senior executive designated by Boeing will review the Grants Officer’s decision. The request for 
review of the Grants Officer's decision that is in dispute will be made within thirty (30) calendar days 
after the Grants Officer's decision has been issued The TACOM PARC, and Boeing’s senior 
executive shall conduct a review of the matterfs) in dispute and render a decision in writing within 
thirty (30) calendar days of receipt of a request to review. Any such joint decision is final and 
binding. In the event a joint decision cannot be reached within thirty (30) calendar days, the TACOM 
PARC will issue a final decision. Such decision is not subject to further administrative review and, to 
the extent permitted by law, shall be final and binding. If Boeing disagrees with such decision, 

Boeing may bring a claim in a court of competent jurisdiction as authorized by 28 USC 1491. 

4. Pending final dispute resolution as provided within this Article, Boeing shall otherwise proceed 
diligently with performance of the Agreement and comply with any directions of the Grants Officer. 

If an Agreement modification is appropriate in order to implement a final binding dispute decision, 
the modification will address how the issue of Interest is to be handled, if applicable, and may include 
appropriate liability release language that represents a full and complete settlement of the issue with 
no further recourse. 
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ARTICLE XVI: INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 

Notwithstanding inspection and acceptance by the Government of data or software delivered under this 
Agreement, and notwithstanding any provision of this Agreement concerning the conclusiveness of 
acceptance, the Government shall have the right to require Boeing to correct (or update) any such data or 
software found deficient (or outdated), within three (3) years of the delivery of such data or software. 
Such correction, or update, shall be at Government expense funded under this Agreement or, if the 
Agreement is closed, ftmded rmder a separate contractual instrument. 
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TTie following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.227-1 

Authorization and Consent (7/95) Alternate I (4/84) 


Notice and Assistance RegardinE Patent and CopvriEht InlnnEement (8/96) 


Filing of Patent Applications-Classified Subiect Matter (4/84) 


Patent Rights - Retention by the Contractor (Long Form) (1/97) 
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ARTICLE XVIH; DATA AND SOFTWARE RIGHTS 
A. Delinitlons 


1 . “Data”, as used in this Article, means recotded infonnation, regardless of form or method of 
recording, of a scientific or technical nature, which includes but is not limited to, trade secrets and 
mask works. The term does not include financial, administrative, cost, pricing or management 
information and does not include subject inventions included under Article XVII, Patent Rights. 

2. "Software”, as used in this Article, means computer software documentation, computer programs, 
object code listings, source code, and related materials that would enable the software to be 
reproduced, recreated or recompiled. 

3. “Government Purpose Rights”, as used in this Article, means rights to use, modily, duplicate, release, 
perform, display, or disclose Data or Software, in whole or in part and in any manner, for 
Government purposes only, and to have or permit others to do so for Government pu^oses only. 
Government purposes include competitive procurements but do not include any commercial purpose 
or use. The Government Purpose Rights granted herein are without expiration. 

4. “Limited Rights”, as used in this Article, means the tights to use, modily, reproduce, release, perform 
display, or disclose Data, in whole or in part, within the Government. The Government may not, 
without the written permission of the party asserting Limited Rights, release or disclose the Data’ 
outside the Government, use the Data for manufacture, or authorire the Data to be used by another 
party, except that the Government may reproduce, release or disclose such Data or authorize the use 
or reproduction of the Data by persons outside the Government if reproducUon, release, disclosure, or 
use is: 

a. Necessary for emergency repair and overhaul; or 

b. A release or disclosure of Data (other than detailed manufacturing or process data) to, or use of 
such Data by, a foreign government that is in the interest of the Government and is required for 
evaluation or informational purposes; 

c. Subject to a prohibition on the further reproduction, release, disclosure, or use of the Data; and 

d. Boeing or its subcontractors asserting the restriction is notified of such reproduction, release, 
disclosure, or use. 

e. However, such express limitation shall not apply to any Government Systems Engineering and 
Teclmical Assistance (SETA) contractors under contract to the Government for the purpose of 
providing systems engineering and technical assistance services and/or administrative support 
services; provided that, the patties to whom these Data are disclosed shall have a legitimate 
need-to-know, and are under contract subject to DEARS clause 252.227-7025 entitled, 
"Limitations on the Use or Disclosure of Government-Furnished Information Marked with 
Restrictive Legends”. 

5 "Special License Rights”, as used in this Article, applies only to Data or Software developed at 
private expense prior to the date, or outside the scope, of this Agreement. This designation may not 
apply to a required deliverable under this Agreement unless agreed to by the Government, e.g., for 
commeroial Software or Data pertaining to commercial items. If the Govemment requests the Data or 
Software, asserted by Boeing, or a subcontractor, as subject to Special License Rights, a specific 
written agreement identifying use, purpose and access must be executed prior to the Data or Software 
being provided to the Government and made a part of Attachment 6, Data or Software to be 
Furnished with Restrictions. If the Government and Boeing, or a subcontractor, do not agree to 
satisfactory teims, then the Data or Software shall not be provided to the Government. 
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6. "Restricted Rights’’^ as used in this Article, applies only to noncommercial Sofbvare and means the 

Government’s rights to -> 

a. Use a computer program with one computer at one time. The program may not be accessed by 
more than one terminal or central processing unit or time shared unless otherwise permitted by 
this Agreement; 

b. Transf^ a computer program to another Government agency without the further permission of 
Boeing if the transferor destroys all copies of the program and related computer software 
documentation in its possession and notifies the licensor of the transfer. Transferred programs 
remain subject to the provisions of this Article; 

c. Make the minimum number of copies of the Software required for safekeeping (archive), 
backup, or modification purposes; 

d. Modify Software provided that the Government may — 

(A) Use the modified Software only as provided in this Article; and 

(B) Not release or disclose the modified Software except as provided in this Article; 

e. Permit contractors or subcontractors performing service contracts (as defined by 37.101 of the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation) in support of this or a related contract to use Software to 
diagnose and correct deficiencies in a compute program, to modify Software to enable a 
computer program to be combined with, ada^ed to, or merged with other computer programs or 
when necessary to respond to urgent tactical situations, provided that ~ 

(1) The Government notifies the party that has granted Restricted Rights that a release or 
disclosure to particular contractors or subcontractors was made; 

(2) Such contractors or subcontractors are subject to the use and non-disclosure agreement at 
227.7103*7 of the Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (DFARS)orare 
Government contractors receiving access to the Software for performance of a Government 
contract that contains the clause at DEARS 252.227-7025, "Limitations on the Use or 
Disclosure of Govemment-Fumished Information Marked with Restrictive Legends"; 

(3) The Government shall not permit the recipient to decompile, disassemble, or reverse 
engineer the Software, or use Software decompiled, disassembled, or reverse engineered by 
the Government pursuant to paragraph(!v) of diis clause, for any other purpose; and 

(4) Such use is subject to the limitation in paragraph 6.(i) of this Article; and 

f. Permit contractors or subcontractors performing emergency repairs or overhaul of items or 
components of items procured under this or a related contract to use the Software when necessary 
to perform the repairs or overhaul, or to modify the Software to reflect the repairs or ovei'haul 
made, provided that - 

( 1 ) The intended recipient is subject to the use and non-disclosure agreement at DEARS 
227.7103-7 or is a Government contractor receiving access to the software for performance 
of a Government contract that contains the clause at DFARS 252.227-7025, “Limitations on 
the Use or Disclosure of Govemment-Fumished Information Marked with Restrictive 
Legends"; and 

(2) The Government shait not permit the recipient to decompile, disassemble, or reverse 
engineer the software, or use software decompiled, disassembled, or reverse engineered by 
the Government pursuant to this clause, for any other purpose. 

7. “Unlimited rights”, as used in this Article, means rights to use, modify, reproduce, perform, display, 

release, or disclose Data or Software, in any manner, and for any purpose whatsoever, and to have or 

authorize others to do so. 

B. Allocation of Principal Rights 

1 . This Agreement shall be performed with Government funding. 
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2. Bceing agrees to retain and maintain in good condition until three (3) years after completion or 
termination of this Agreement, all Data or Software developed under this Agreement necessary to 
achieve Practical application (as defined in Article XVII, Patent Rights) of deliverable items, 
components and processes. In the event of exercise of the Government’s Match-in Rights as set forth 
under Article XVII, Patent Rights or subparagraph B.3 of this Article, Boeing agrees, upon written 
request from the Government to deliver to the Goverrunent, Data and Software developed under this 
Agreement necessary to achieve Practical application of deliverable items, components and processes 
within sixty (60) calendar days from the date of the written request. The Government agrees to pay 
the costs of delivering such Data and Software and agrees these delivery costs are not covered by 
payments to Boeing under this Agreement. 

3. Boeing agrees that, with respect to Data and Software developed under this Agreement necessary to 
achieve Practical application of deliverable items, components and processes, TACOM has the right 
to requite Boeing to deliver all such Data and Software to TACOM in accordance with its reasonable 
directions if TACOM determines that: 

a. Such action is necessary because Boeing or assignee has not taken effective steps within three (3) 
years after completion or termination of this Agreement, consistent with the intent of this 
Agreement, to achieve Practical application of deliverable items, components and procrases; 

b. Such action is necessary to alleviate health or safety needs which are not reasonably satisfied by 
Boeing, assignee, or their licensees within three (3) years after completion or termination of this 
Agreement; or 

c. Such action is necessary to meet requirements for public use and such requirements are not 
reasonably satisfied by Boeing, assignee, or licensees within three (3) years after completion or 
termination of this Agreement. 

4 . With respect to ail Data and Software delivered under this Agreement, the Government will subject to 
subparagraph B.6, receive Government Purpose Rights, or if subparagraph B.5 applies, Unlimited 
Rights. In the event of the Government’s exercise of its tight imdo- subparagraph B.3 of this Article, 
the Government shall, subject to subparagraph B.6, receive Government Purpose Rights in all such 
Data or Software. With respect to all Data and Software previously delivered to the Government with 
Government Purpose Rights, the Government shall receive those same rights for the Data or 
Software. 

5. The Government shall have Unlimited Rights in Data or Software that are: 

a. Otherwise publicly available or have been released or disclosed by Boeing, or a subcontractor, 
without restrictions on further use, release or disclosure, other than a release or disclosure 
resulting from the sale, transfer, or other assignment of interest in the Data or Software to another 
party or the sale or transfa of some or alt of a business entity or its assets to another party; 

b. Data or Software in which the Government has obtained Unlimited Rights under another 
Government Agreement/contract or as a result of negotiations; or 

c. Data or Software delivered to the Government, under this or any other Government 
Agreement/contract or subcontract thereunder, with — 

( 1 ) Government Purpose Rights or Limited Rights and the restrictive condition(s) has/have 

expired; or , . . , 

(2) Government Purpose Rights and Boeing’s, or a subcontractor’s, exclusive nght to use such 
Data for commercial purposes has expired. 

6 Attachment 6, Data or Software to be Furnished with Restrictions, lists Data or Software of Boeing, 
and its subcontractors, which will be furnished to the Government with rights that ate mote restricUve 
than Government Purpose Rights. This list is subject to the subparagraph D. of this Article. Any 
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subcontract that includes Data or Software to be included in Attachment 6 must be approved by the 
Government prior to Boeing entering into the subcontract. The list may be amended, subject to 
approval of the Government, based upon new information or inadvertent omissions. The “6"'“ ‘ 
IPT Leader and IPT Co-leader must first approve any such requested amendment to Attachment 6. 
Amendments to Attachment 6 will be considered approved if the Government, via the Grants Officer, 
does not disapprove, in writing, within five (5) business days for Software that will no be 
incorporated into PCS systems and within ten (10) business days for Software that will n" 
incorporated into PCS systems following receipt of the requested amendment. No Data or Software 
shall be delivered under this Agreement with rights, which ate more restnctive than Government 
Purpose Rights unless included in Attachment 6. Boeing and TACOM mutually agree to formally 
modify the subject Agreement at certain block points; vice each time a request of this nature is 
submitted to TACOM for approval, in order to facilitate efficient Agreement performance. 

7 Except for Data subject to Unlimited Rights or Special Ucense Rights, the Government shall have 
Limited Rights in Data required to be delivered to the Government under this Agreement and are 

listed in Attachment 6: . . . , j 

a. Pertaining to items, components, or processes developed exclusively at pnvate expense and 

marked with the Umited Rights legend prescribed in this Article, or _ , , a n„i 

b. Created exclusively at private expense in the performance of an Agreement/contract that does not 
require the development, manufacture, construction, or production of items, components, or 
processes. 

8. Except for Software subject to Unlimited Rights or Special License Rights, the Governmental! 
have Restricted Rights in Software required to be delivered to the Government u^er this Agreement 
that were developed exclusively at private expense and are listed in Attachment b. 

9. The Government will receive a copyright license in any Data or So^ afTfitlriW thVDatTor 
copyrighted. The license will permit the Government to copy, modify, and/or distribute 'he Data or 
Software item deliverables in any manner consistent with the restrictions in this Arhcle on the 
Government’s use and disclosure of the Data or Software in the deliverables. 

10. Limited or proprieUry information disclosed to Boeing or ils subconhactors be 
protected in accordance with a Proprietary Information Agreement (PIA) or other appropriate 
instrument acceotable to the parties involved with the disclosure. 


C. Marking of Data or Software 

1 . Any Data or Software delivered or provided pursuant to subparagraph B.4 above shall be marked 
with the following legend; 


“GOVERNMENT PURPOSE RIGHTS” 

The Government is granted Government Purpose Rights to this Data or Use, duplic^on, 

r d^” subjeS ,0 the restrictions as stated in Agreement DAAEOV-OT-ft-FOOl between The 
loeinu Company and the Government.” 


Any Data or Software delivered or provided pursuant to subparagraph B.5 above shall be unmarked 
or marked with the following legend: 
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“UNUMITED RIGHTS” 

“The Govemmenl is granted Unlimited Rights to this Data or Software Use o'- 

Closure is subject t^he restrictions M stated in Agreement DAAE07-03-9-ni01 between The 
Boeing Company and the Government,” 

3. Any Data or Software delivered or provided pursuant to subparagraphs B.7, B.8, or A.5 shall be 
marked with one of the following legends: 

(Refer to B.7) “LIMITED RIGHTS” 

“The Government is granted Limited Rights to this Data. Use, duplication. " ‘ 

restrictions as stated in Agreement DAAE07.03-9-F00I between The Boeing Company and the 
Oovemmcnt.” 

(Refer to B.») “RESTRICTED RIGHTS" 

"The Government is ^nted Restricted Rights to this Software. Use, duplicatiori. or disclosure « subject 
to^he restrictions as sWed in Agreement DAAE07-03-9.F001 between The Boeing Company and the 
Govemmenl.” 

fRcfer to A.5) “SPECIAL LICENSE RIGHTS” 

"The Government is granted Special License Rights to this Data or Software. Use, duplication, or 
dl^losure is subject t^he restrictions of a Special Data or Software Use Agreement as provided for 
Agreement DAAE074)3-9-F001 between The Boeing Company and the Government. 

D. Validation of Asserted Restrictions - Data and Software 

1 Boeinn shall mainUin records sufficient to justify the validity of any markings «hat assert ratrictions 
S or So“delivered or required to be delivered under this Agreement and shall be prepared 
to furnish to the Grants Officer a written justifiration for such restnctive markings in response 
request by the Giants Officer for such information. 

7 Boeina amees that the Grants Officer may transact matters under this clause directly wth 

subcoLTCtors or suppliers, at any tier, who assert restrictions on Data or Software. Nmther this 
clLe, nor any action taken by the Government under this clause, crealB or implies pnvity o 
contract between the Government and Boeing’s subconUactors or suppliers. 

^The g 1?^“ request Boeing to provide sufficient information to evaluate Boeing's 

asserted restrictions. 

(2) Conclude that the asserted restriction is appropriate for this Agreement, and notify Boeing 

c BoeiiiSHme to provide a timely response to a Grants Officer's requ«t fur inflation shall 
constimte reasonable grounds for questioning the validity of an asserted restnction. 
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wi.hou,r.«cuo„. ,he Gove™„e„, 

Software ia deliver^ or pSto Ih j ’ T" ” 

b. Only a Grants Officer's final decision or a court of co’mnet following final payment, 

of an asserted restriction constitute validaHon of the resSn.™ 

5. Challenge Procedures: 

a. A challenge must be in writing and shall - 

■ a’p';o;a::fuSo“" - ^ften request w.th 

at::S2fafan;*:imV^rto?r5at^^ 

issue a final dlcisto^Jn" a,!^ordaSe'",rilh Se XV “atu^onh' °A "" 

the validity of the asserted restrich“n " ^^reement. pertaining to 

n i"’*!? 77 that *e asserted restnclion has - 

asTeJtid'i^w;!,"™"" V»l>d3.ing the 

'■ ^s:r?rrS™^hS i~ mtnoni:;7 “rtT “f “» 

which if there is”’ fo™ to the’^S reG^t^f 

remove the legends and there is noliabilt trrlX th^aX 

E. Lower Tier Agreements 

'“t^clSgtlVbustfjnftstl^o™^^ 

Government in the porformanceThirrJ^mem ® 7 7 “>= 

awarding the subcontract, obtain rights in the subcontr.ctor^71ta7r SoZrr' 
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ARTICLE XK: FOREIGN ACCESS TO TECHNOLOGY 
A. Definition 
1. 


Fordgn Finn or Institution” means a firm or institution organized or existing under the laws of a 
his Agreement, any agency or instrumentality of a foreign government; and Anns, instituttons or 

use « “O' “ pennanent resident as defined by B 

U.S.C. 1 101(a)(20) or who is not a protected individual as defined by 8 U.S.C. 1324b(a)(3) It also 

®°'PO'“''on. business association, partnership, trust, society or any other’enUty or 
^up to IS not incorporated or organized to do business in the United States, as well as intemaUonal 

dCic m^sSoT “ '“"‘’‘"“'on of foreign governments (e.g., 

B. Export Compliance 

1 . Boeing shall comply with all U.S. export control laws and regulations, including the International 
Traffic in Aims Regulations (ITAR), 22 CFR Parts 120 through 130, and the Ex%rt Administrarion 
Regulations (EAR), 15 CFR Parts 730 through 799, in the performance of this Agreement. 

I? S‘25.4(b)(3), Boeing may disclose classified and unclassified export-controlled 
techmcal data to foreign persons when the following conditions apply; 

a. The twhnical data does not disclose details of the design, development, production, or 

manufacture of any defense article as limited by ; 1 25.4(b)(3). 

*’■ ms programmatic objectives of the U.S. Army’s PEO, GCS and the 

PM, FCS and relates to technical specifications, design architecture, functional 
r^r^ents, performance models, purchase orders, and statements of work (SOW) 
c. ^e PM, FCS Security Office, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army (DASA) Defense 
Exports and Cooperation (DE&C) and Boeing will develop agreed upon processes to define 
requirements for review and approval of data exported under this exemption. 

3. Punuant to ITAR §125.4(b)(I), Boeing may disclose classified and unclassified export-controlled 
technical data to foreign persons when the following conditions apply; 

a. DASA DE&C provides written direction to Boeing to disclose ITAR-controlled technical 
data to a Foreign Person. The PM, FCS may request Boeing to provide copies of the 
data/information that will be disclosed to the Foreign Person as part of the affirmation 
process with DASA DE&C. 

b. If the PM, rcs directs Boeing to provide export-controlled technical data to a Foreign 
Peison that is beyond the scope authorized under ITAR Section 125.4(b)(3), then Boeing 
will, pursuant to FTAR section 125.4(b)(1), document the request and submit a written 

'*'® certify the conditions specified by Boeing exist The PM 

FCS will provide the certification to DASA DE&C who may affirm the use of the 
exemption, in writing to Boeing, provided the conditions certified by the PM, FCS satisfies 
the IX AB 

4. All technical data that is exported under ITAR Sections 125.4(b)(1) or 125.4(b)(3) must be reviewed 
and approved by the US Army in accordance with approved disclosure guidelines for FCS. 
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(cum. 


C. Lower Tier Agreements 

Boeing shaii indude this Aitide. suitably modified, to identify the parties, in ail subcontracts. 
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article XX: CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 

This Agreement is subject to the requirements o 
U.S.C. MOO-d) relating to nondiscnmination m 


fTitle VI of the Civil RighU Act of 1964 

employment. 


as amended (42 
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ARTICLE XXI: BOEING INFORMATION 

Taxpayer Identification Number; 430400674 
DUNS: 016544780 
CAGE Code: 69236 
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ARTICLE XXII: ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 
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ARTICLE XXIII: EXECUTION 

original. 
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article XXIV: LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 
A. Liability and Insurance 


1 . Boeing shall mainuin me types of insurance listed - ™-307-2(a), (b). and (c) u^ith the 
minimum amounts of liability indicated, or commercial eqmvalent. 


B. The following FAI 

52.228-7 

(/dears clauses apply. 

‘insurance-Liabilitv to Third Pcrsonsi3«a _ — 

52.246- 24 

52.246- 25 
252.228-7002 



Limitation oFLiability - met^vaiue items n 

I .imitation of Liability - Services {2/91} 

Aircraft Flight Risk (9/96) 

Tailoring: Aircraft in this clause also relates to “Unmanned Air Vehicle^’ 

(UAV). Paragraph (dK4), change ftom “the Disputes clause of this contract 
"Article XV; Disnutes of this Agreement.’ 
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article XXV: ORDERING FROM GOVERNMENT SUPPLY SOURCES 

'This order is placed under writlen authorization fiom the U.S Arniv Tank j 

SS=EH-S-="«^C,, 

’■ Sle SnS!‘'“' '0 Govenunent Federal Supply 
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on 


2 . 


Boeing will use its' best efTorts to perform the SOW ni iUm n^r,i i 
during performance of the Acreemenf i a cost. If, however, 

Boeing from performing the SOW in whole™ affordability constraints prevent 

amount of $263 t^^will be ^r^nlw'frZh'^A ' “P 

Boeing, using CAIV trade-off candidates and presented mTpCCBfrn?o“^ 

B. SOW Language Subject to PCCB Approval; 

™-a™»l polido esl pmco.a Z.3 P' ^ <>f 

Inurtoe central doauacnu icllllna “ SoStalm.1 aid cn^u Ihe FCS 
cnn^ III inTgnnadon iramiicra to iluKliiiilIccri laeuchu .ikI cah^uilnn'rani! °^“*'^h>»<i>>ciil ofAimy to 

ctoloa itudi, ukI ihiR Intomultoiv aid, Uienliy einjott NMwI^r™Jto w ’1 »scij can Menlliy. 

oralrartorjhtolcaptoreuldaucniitcnlforllia^l^,!^ Tn that .nect the 

smiduiQ oflhe DaD Core Architecture Pats Model (CADMl^ Snerifirir'^^h''*"'*'** *" •ccwdance with 

ddiveaWto in toe rora, nrXML dncanicnu c “w i 

Metadata Reshiiy and Ctearinghouse fref hna-JhliM ^ ,,1 and available at Ihe DoCi 

be validated hi a.,;.i!r.a.:” f^» i »^n^<I^MWlfCpyi if ? r T>'mdrs rftn ). ah the XML deliverables shill 


cootdlnauon irilh the AraiyV AidiHectora Eaeaillvea (ta. TRADOc'amia^T' sHall, in 

XML aidiltcclura pradacis Ibc FC5 can be raadih ImpoiM Into Ihp H"* 1"' "H delivered 

Rqwjiwiy Syjlcm-DARS). (AOI 1, A063| (VmS t.l!T.J,? ITj Uj] ^ •'■i- “>e OoB Arcblleetore 

a. New SOW 3.1.2 . Slnralalton and Medelh, 6e Adptlateie Rcuireraenl,. and Traltora, (SMART, Manatmnen, 

FCS UA SMART ManigenienI Office sbaU caSh a SMARTSi.J«-!fT [^e LSI in conjuncuon wlib the PM. 
rapneentalivea, topravUe Ihe cveraratilns praZS^He ranlS^ir' 

praccsjca lelatlng to SMART and tor the dnelenracnl cnorttoalien and pndaiice tor Implemenllng 

SMART managemenl lew. will eninielSi. praU MieS " T'’" I"”*™"' ™“ 

roherenl managemenl appmteh to SMART acral elOT^S^SrpicBiiTTh^LSI^lIIli " ''“'S™'®*' 

ttovemmait to mppott Ihe Govonmenl'a npdale and maimenance of SSfuA SM AS^ c^ 

LSI shall approve and cooidlnale chweea to IPT and ainolier SmutUiSn. Simulation Support Plan (SSP). The 

shall develop and maintain a mensurement plan and procL as pan of ftp SS?lo Mwiagement Team 

mntole. andbeiUtale d^l immlrfUie So “alId*’FS'MM''ra^w!iE b'r I^tato'l "’"“S'' 

Simulation Siqipoit Plan. capatwiitteB for use in all M&S auj^iied activities lAW the 

FCS M&S lequlremcnla and dcmwids. The LM toScU^to.^Sl?r ^ P"’*"'” 
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I I 7 1 Thr 1 11 in cnlliDciraliiin will! Ollier IPTs. TRADOC, AMC mi olher Aimy oiianialioiis. shill devdop requlttmenls fcr 

’■ ^ LVC^is ci^bmiK tor SoS inde studies, SoS Ibroo efftctiveness iiul perijummix Bseis^l, niqulm^ ^ liduioA^^ 
desiun inilSriesl design. demonsUslionl md lesB, tiutalng. ind opetllloMl uses. As ■ pit! of the ^oiiememspro^ Iho 
SM^T hliSigeiueiil Toti shill develop in ipprovod list of oommon models, simulihons, or simulihon roraponenls Ihr use 

I I Z d “rii!f'«.‘’SSrdi»i wid. Ihe PM, PCS SMART Mmugemenl Offle. shsll s^e m die ^ int^or to ensum 

' PCS MJiS eltorte Itiil iddress lequhemenu, design, mining minulhctunng. peoduclion, and opemtonal 

dupiiciled among Ihe efihill of Ihe LSi, subeainmclois, and Oovenunent. The LSI idilli 
coLnonalily ofMiS loois to include AMC RDECOM facititim and eapBiililies fcr 

eralualiona. and TRADOC Battle Lab and school facilities conducting mpenmesilolion eBbns tboised on Unit of Action 
DOTMU’FrequiremaUsdtardopmenlaBddemonsirattoa et .«,i The SMART 

3 \ 2 J The LSI shalleniuie MAS rqiitseirtatioiu are ajmialcnl among Uie Covenmenl. LSI. and suppllwi. The 
MwijemallT^ni shall d^lop a plan .0 identify freources required Id n^niain 

The ISt as a pan of Ihe SSP shall develop a phased SMART InlegtaUon plan Ihal includes imli^J LVC MiS 

madmao/olan foe SMART upgrades lo support both Inclement I and subsce|ucot inciemenls. The pllan shaU enmie ^C MdeS 
rnnahi^iR develooed for SDD Slippoit lo Ulc mashnum caient possible, ptanned fotuie increment processes and foncliolis 

"“hTfoTorS^ mtifacts for which these esist effoaive and efTiclen. altranadvee: widmutpnor sppmval 

3 12 6 ?rTram raS ^Ihat an, models, simuladons, archheehues, and documenhition (Incluelin, sc nice 

Lit fo“ do"U maintenance and upgrade of foe MRS developed undes fob A^« » e alible fomu,fo ACE mul 

, , zzr“t^=»s:f=:iss.r^^ 

3 . 1 , 2 ,. “'TerrafoC^^Salit^useof^ 

specific perfoimance evalualion. The LSI shall piovide esisling analysis data insuppoit ofTB^fhZ s^i™ ^eiopmeni 

3 , 2 |O^C?fLsrshafrre“Int^^^^ 

ISoSr:SllSrll?d.T.o^.t ending a„a>si.,eape.imentmfon,doa^ 

.,.,rTSsii3S““XK2ssiS«- 

that will support a virtual Operational T«l prior to IPD. {A03I) [WBS 1.1.I.4.3JJ 

c. SOW3.1.4.S.1 BoeingshaBreetuimitsmbcontracfo,,..^^^^^ 

suhconlraefom havl^ mbeonmeu g^t^^^^ ^ ^ rtsk and enst 

!:^,r S^CmTvm wirbirnhmSrf ^u7B7d^ fob oranb Offices forcoonlinali,n.rd appmval. 

d, New CDRL Hems; 

A064 Program Protection Plan 

A065 Program Protection Plan Report 

A066 Operations Security Plan 

A067 Cost as an Independent Variable(CAIV) Plan 

A068 Transportability Report 

A069 Cooperative Opportunities Document 

A070 ManpowBEslimate Report 

A071 Core Logistics Analysia^ourcc of Rqrair Analysis 

A072 InfbTmaiion Assurance Strategy 

A073 Simulation Support Plan Dato li^iuls 

A074 Product Support Management Plan 
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A075 FoS w/ Inlerftccs Syslem Security Aulhoriwlion Agrcanoit (SABI) 

A076 FoS w/ Inlerftces System SecuriQ' Plan (TSABI) 

A077 Syslem Security Aulhorualion Agieemails (SSAAs) Rqjort 

Zl solution Sys.=n S«on^ AulSorizolio, Ap«n,=n, (DoDllS, 

A080 Telecommunications Security Rwiuitemenls Document (TSRD) 

A081 SoS Managemoil Plan 
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Boeing’s Small Business Plan goals for the PCS Program 


are set forth below; 



Note; These goals are based 
subcontracts. 


on dollars going to small business through and including the third 


tier of 


— •^uA/a.uuuavtmg reporting 

Suteontracting Report for Individual Contracts BoeSt wi^l mmrt 

businesses to include awards to small businessB a aobcontracted effott to smal l 

subcontracts, dollars reported as SrlarBusTnett^r^wni 

reporting requirements is acceptable, ^ counted once. Boeing format for 


C. Lower Tier Agreements 


Boeing shall include the Small 
large business subcontracts. 


Business Plan goals as a requirement of all first, second, and third tier 
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ARTICLE XXVIIIi ADVANCE AND PRE-AWARD COST AGREEMENTS 


ta mder to reduce schedule risk to the Program, it is recognized that Boeing has initiated effort 
beginning 2 1 Match 2003, covered under this Agreement prior to Agreement award. Upon 
Agrement award to Boeing, those allowable and allocable costs incurred up to S9.7M by Boeing in 
pmuit of effort calM ftt under this Agreement, will be recognized as allowable and allocable to the 
SDD Agreement to the extent they would have been allocable and allowable had tliey been incurred 

oftoks in support of the transition 

trom CfD to SDD such that Boeing can immediately perform SDD work upon award of this 
Agreement. 


2. The Advance Agreement regarding potential pension cost allocation changes signed 29 September 
2M3 betweCT Boeing Integrated Defense Systems and die DCMA Divisional ACO is incorporated by 
reference. The AAO’s letter of 31 October 2003 regarding potential pension cost allocation changes 
15 incorporated by reference. ^ 
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ARTICLE XXIX: COMPLEMENTARY PROGRAMS 

1. The LSI’s efforts with respect to Coraplementary Programs is set forth in Attachment 1,SDD 
Statement ofWork paragraph 3. 1.4.4. A listing of Complementao' Programs is at Attachment 11. 

2. The Government is responsible for managing the Complementary Program contracts and contractors. 
PM, PCS will facilitate cooperation between the Government Program Management teams to ensure 
cooperation from the Complementaiy Program contractors with Boeing to satisfy the needs of the 
PCS program. PM, PCS will facilitate the LSI with Complementary Programs SOW requirements by 
entering into Program Executive Office (PEO) Memoranda of Agreement (MOA) and Program 
Management (PM) Subordinate Memoranda of Agreement (SMOA) with each Complementary 
Program. 

3. All equipment, property, information, facilities and services provided by Complementaiy Programs 
are considered GFX and shall be identified and administered in accordance with Article XII, 
Government-Furnished Equipment, Property, Information, Pacilities, and Services. 

4. Boeing may be entitled to a Program Generated Adjustment as it pertains to Complementary Systems 
within the definition in Article I, when a product or piece of information from s Complementary 
Program fails lo be suitable (including timely availability) for its intended use and there is a neptive 
impact to the program. Any such adjustment will be in accordance with Article XUI, Modifications. 

5. Por any product, hardware, software or data, that needs to be provided from a complementary 
program that is not available, then a Program Generated Adjustment, as identified in paragraph 4 
above, will be proposed to overcome the problem. 
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ARTICLE XXX: SDD TECHNICAL BASEUNE 

1 . The SDD Technice! Baseline is the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification, initially, all 14 
April 2003 JROC ORD requirements will be incorporated in the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities 
Specification as either products being developed as part of Increment I or as requlFcinents for spiral 
forwairi systems for future implementation. The spiml forward systems identified in App^ix C of 
the FCS UA incronent I Capabiiities Specification are not a part of the initial technical baseline for 
Agreement perfoimance but may be considered for future inclusion based on afTordability and 
technical readiness decisions. For those items designated as Increment I products, the below trade 
processes will be used to determine the specific requirements for increment i. 

2. The increment 1 Capabilities Speciflcatton will contain two separate sections: 

a. The technical baseline for this System Development and Demonstration (SDD) phase including 

growth provisions of SOW 3. 1 . 1.10.4 that document a SDD design that will accommodate the 
remainder of the Iocr«nent I spiral forward systems and teclmology int^ation upgrades 
necessary to reach the FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification Requirements. 

b. Separate section identifying and providing the guidelines for development of the objective 

capabilities that may be fielded during the Increment I timeframe (anticipated 2018*2020). This 
Increment 1 CMijective Capability portion of the specification will not be included as a delivered 
design until it has been properly resourced snd an Agreement modification implemented. 

3. At the request of the Grants Officer, proposals for analyses, trade studies, and affordability assessments 

will be provided for spiral technologies. 

4. The Prime Item Development Specifications will be baselined and placed under formal Configuration 

Management prior to SoSFR and become i^rt of the Technical Baseline. Distributed Systems 
Specifications (DSS) will be managed in accordance with the configuration management (CM) 
process. All Configuration 11^ Sped ficattons necessary to implement the sustainment and repair 
concept are included in the techiucal baseline and will be updated at CDR. 

5. The SoS Architectures, including all distributed system architectures and SoS Software Architecture, 

will be released and placed under CM afrer SoSKR and become part of the Technical Baseline. 

6. Any change to the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Spedfication that ultimately impacts a KPP ORD 

requirement will require an Agreement modification. All other changes wilt be handled through the 
program approved CM process. 

7. Verification of the Technical Baseline will be accomplished as identified in the LSI’s integrated Test 

and Evaluation Plan (ITEP), D78C-10074-1. The verification criteria of the ITEP will be superceded 
by Section 4 of the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification when approved. 

8. The FCS UA Increment 1 Capabilities Specificatioo will be defined and baselined using the following 

process: 

(a) If only afi objective requirement in the JRDC ORD now exists, the Specification u ill use 
either the objective capability ora "TBD” for threshold, and that r^uirement will be 
adjudicated through the trade study process. 

(b) If the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specificati(m docs not, at minimum, meet the JROC 
ORD threshold capability, the requirement in question will either 
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(i) Be brought into alignment with the JROC ORD and placed in the PCS UA Increment I 
Capabilities Specification or: 

(ii) Be identified as a trade study candidate and placed in the trade study candidate pooh 

(c) If the PCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification meets the JROC ORD yet 

(i) One or more subsystems fail to meet threshold requirements of the JROC ORD, or 

(ii) Technical considerations prohibit compliance with program affordability constraints, 
ori 

(iii) Achieving the JROC ORD requires technology which is not achievable within 
Increment 1 , or: 

(iv) Available GFE does not support achievement of the JROC ORD, or 

(v) Other discrepancies as mutually agreed, 

then the requirement in question will be identified as a trade study candidate and placed in 
the trade study candidate pool. 

(d) The trade study process will be implemented as follows: 

(i) The requirement will be adjudicated through the approved Trade/CAIV joint process 
(with participation of PM, PCS, LSI and TRADOC at a minimum). 

(ii) If the process determines that a change is necessary to the SoS Increment I 
Specification, a recommendation will be made to update both the SoS Increment I 
Specification and the JROC ORD simultaneously. 

(iii) The PCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification update will not be delayed 
awaiting ORD updates. 

(iv) Once the discrepancies have been resolved through approved process, the PCS UA 
Increment 1 Capabilities Specification will have contractual precedence. 

9. After completion of Para 8 above, the LSI will continue to identify and perform trade studies lAW the 
program approved Trade Study Process (per SOW 3. 1.1.6) for the purpose of system maturation and 
refinement of system capabilities, including alignment of the Increment I PCS UA Capabilities 
Specification, DSS’, and PCDs. 

Note: Spiral forward systems are listed In Article LP “Definitions" under “Spiral Forward Systems.” 
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ARTICLE XXXI: FAR/DFARS CLAUSES 

A. Commonly Uied T^rms 

Terms contained within a FAR or DEARS clause including, but not limited to, (1) Schedule, (2) 
Contracting Officer, (3) Contract, (4) Disputes clause, (5) Administrative Contracting Officer, etc. are 
interpreted to mean (1) Agreement, (2) Grants Officer, (3) Agreem«^t, (4) Article XV Disputes, (5) 
Administrative Agreeroents Officer, respectively. Any other commonly used terms not expressly 
included in (bis paragraph, contain^ within a FAR/DFARS clause, shall also be interpreted in lemis of 
an OTA, Section 845 as the FCS acquisition instrument and oot in teims of a FAR procurement contract. 

B. Clause Incorporated by Reference 

This Agreement inemporates one or more clauses by reference, with the same fiwce and effect as if they 
weie given in full tex^ except if there is a conflict with a full text clause, in which case the fulhtexl clause 
would govern. Upon request, the Grants Officer will make their full text available. 

C. FAR Clauses Incorporated by Reference 


52.223-3 

Hazardous Material Identification and Material Safety Data (1/97) 


‘To be Dixivided to the Govemment durinx Aureement perforniaiice, as required.” 

52.223-5 

PoUutioa Prevention and RiEht-to-Know Information (8/03) 

52.223-7 

Notice of Radioactive Materials (1/97) 


Tailoring: Paragraph (a), insert “30 calendar” as the fill-in. 

imwmm 


mfmsam 

1 Excusable Delays (4/84) I 


D. DFARS Clauses Incorporated by Reference 


252.223-7002 

Safety Pr^autions for Ammuniticn and Explosives (5/94) 

252.223-7007 

Safeguarding Sensitive Conventional Arms, Ammunition, and Explosives (9/99) 

252.225-7032 

Waiver of United Kingdom Lewes (4^3) 

252.225-7043 

Antiteirorism/FoTce Protection for Defense Contractors Oitside the United States 
(6/98) 

252.228-7005 

Accident Reporting and Investigation Involving Aircraft, Missiles, and Space 
Launch Vehicles (12/91) 

252,235-7003 

Freouenev Autborizatioo (12/^1) 
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ARTICLE XXXII: DESIGN AND SOURCE CONSIDERATIONS 

The following DEARS clauses, while not required for the SDD Agreement, will be mandatory under any 
subsequent contract for Long-Lead Items, Initial Production or Production unless Boeing requests a 
waiver for itself, or for any of its subconttBClor(s), which is subsequently approved by the Grants Officer, 
provided the clause allows for such waiver request: Boeing shall consider the following clauses in its 
planning for transition to Production. Design limitations and supply chain management decisions 
required to comply with these clauses will be documented in sufficient detail, so that, in the event of any 
subsequent contract for Long-Lead Items, Initial Production or Production, clause compliance can be 
demonstrated. Potential waivers of any of these requirements need to be identified as early as possible to 
the Grants Officer to avoid potential schedule impacts. 


252.225-7001 

Buy American Act and Balance of Payments Program (4/03) 


Oualifvinir Country Sources as Subcontractors (4/03) 

252.225-7014 



Restriction on Acquisition of Ball and Roller Bearings (4/03) 


Rc.striction on Acquisition of Polyacrylonitrile (PAN) Carbon Fiber (4/03) 




Restriction on Acquisition of Carbon. Alloy, and Armor Steel Plate (4/03) 

■III — 

Secondary Arab Boycott of Israel (4/03) 
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ARTICLE XXXin: TERMINATION LIABILITY 
A. Special Termination Liability 

1 . "Special teimination costs,” as used in this aiticle, means only costs in the following categories; 

a. Severance pay: Severance pay, also commonly referred to as dismissal wages, is a payment in 

addition to regular salaries and wages by contractors to workers whose employment is being 
involuntarily terminated. Payments for early retirement incentive plans are not covered in this 
article. _ , 

b. Severance pay to be allowable must meet the general allowability criteria in subdivision (a) of 
this subsection, and, depending upon whether the severance is normal or abnormal, criteria in 
subdivision (b) for normal severance pay or subdivision (c) for abnormal severance pay also 
apply. In addition, paragraph (c) of this subsection applies if the severance cost is for foreign 
nationals employed outside the United States. 

( 1 ) Severance pay is allowable only to the extent that, in each case, it is required by 

(a) Law 

(b) Employer-employee agreement 

(c) Established policy that constitutes, in effect, an implied agreement on the Boeing’s 
part; or 

(d) Circumstances of the particular employment 

Payments made in the event of employment with a replacement contractor where continuity of 
employment with credit for prior length of service is preserved under substantially equal 
conditions of employment, or continued employment by the contractor at another facility, 
subsidiary, affiliate, or patent company of the contractor are not severance pay and are 
unallowable. 

c. Actual notmal turnover severance payments shall be allocated to all work performed in the 
contractor’s plant, or where the contractor provides for accrual of pay for normal severances, that 
method will be acceptable if the amount of the accrual is reasonable in light of payments actually 
made for notmal severances over a representative past period and if amounts accrued are 
allocated to all work perfotmed in the Boeing’s plant. 

d. Abnormal or mass severance pay is of such a conjectural nature that measurement of costs by 
means of an accrual will not achieve equity to both parties. Thus, accruals for this purpose are not 
allowable. However, the Government recognizes its obligation to participate, to the extent of its 
fair share, in any specific payment. Thus, allowability will be considered on a case-by-case basis. 

2. “Reasonable costs continuing after termination” - Eiespite all reasonable efforts by the contractor, 
costs which cannot be discontinued immediately after the effective date of termination are generally 
allowable. However, any costs continuing after the effective date of the teimination due to the 
negligent or willful failure of the contractor to discontinue the costs shall be unallowable. 

3. “Settlement of expenses” - Settlement expenses, including the following, are generally allowable; 

a. Accounting, legal, clerical, and similar costs reasonably necessary for 

( 1 ) The preparation and presentation, including supporting data, of settlement claims to the 
agreements officer; and 

(2) The termination and settlement of subcontracts 

b. Reasonable costs for the storage, transportation, protection, and disposition of property acquired 
or produced for the agreement. 
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c. Indirect rosis related to salary and wages incurred as settlement expenses in (i) and (ii); normally, 
such indirect costs shall be limited to payroll taxes, Iringe benefits, occupancy costs, and 
immediate supervision costs. 

If settlement expenses are significant, a cost account or work order shall be established to 
separately identify and accumulate them. 

d. Costs in paragraphs 4 (i) (ii) and (iii) of this article to which subcontractors may be entitled in the 
event of termination. 

5. Notwithstanding the Limitation of Cost/Limitation of Funds article of this Agreement, the contractor 
shall not include in its estimate of costs incurred or to be incurred, any amount for special termination 
costs to which the contractor may be entitled in the event this Agreement is terminated for the 
convenience of the Government. 


6. The contractor agrees to perform this Agreement in such a manner that Boeing claim for special 
termination costs will not exceed the amounts specified below: 



2004 

2005 



2008 

2009 

2010 i 

2011 

Special Tennination 
Uabiltty; 

8168.9 

$376.7 

S4S6.8 

14 18.8 

$207.5 

$127.9 




7. The (jovemment shall have no obligation to pay the contractor any amount for special termination 
costs in excess of these amounts. Periodic negotiations and adjustments of these amounts reserved 
for special termination cost will be accomplished as requested by the Grants Officer. 


8, In the event of termination, this article shall not be construed as affecting the allowability of special 
termination costs in any manner other than limiting the maximum amount of the costs payable by the 
Government. 

9. This article shall remain in full force and effect until CLIN 000 1 of this Agreement is fully funded. 

B. Full Termination Liability 

PM, PCS and Boeing agree to pursue Full Termination Liability Cost coverage. PM, FCS agrees to 
pursue this request with the objective to have Department of the Army (DA) approval. If the requested 
clause is not approved for incorporation, the Government is not obligated to take any further action 
regarding this matter, nor can be held liable as a result of not incorporating such requested clause. 
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Attachment 1 
Stetement of Work 
ATTACHMENT I 

STATEMENT OF WORK FOR THE FCS INCREMENT I SDD PROGRAM 

1.0 OVERVIEW 

This document defines the Govemment's requirunent for work to be p ei fonn ed by The Boedng 
Company, in its role as the Future Combat Systems (FCS) Lead Systems Integrator (LSI), to execute the 
FCS Increment 1 (see Article XXX) Systems Development and Demonstration (SDD) Program tasks as 
described below. The role of (he LSI is not singly that of a traditional Prime Contractor, but is more that 
of the Government’s partner in ensuring implementation of FCS through engineering a system of systems 
solution, competitive selection of industry sources for development of the systems comprising the FCS 
Family of Systems, and integrating and testing these systems to satisfy the Increment I requirements. 
While this does not preclude the LSI from being a source of individual systems/subsystems development, 
such development participation requires prior approval of the Government or selection through the 
competitive procurement process (Article VIK of this Agreement), which includes Govcnuncot approval. 
To accomplish this, the LSI/Army Program Manager FCS (PM FCS) partnership will work closely in a 
collaborative, cooperative environment with TRAIX)C, and other Amy organizations designated to 
integrate the FCS Family ofSy8tems(FoS) work with the larger Unit of Action (UA) System of S^^tems 
(SoS) and Future Force (FF) development efforts. 

1.1 PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The LSI has been selected by the Government to work in a collaborative environment with PM FCS, 
to ensure a successful development, production, fielding, and sustainment of the full complement of safe, 
reliable, suitable, and effective FCS materiel in accordance with (lAW) the FCS Operational 
Requirements Document (ORD) and the FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification. The LSI is 
responsible for execub’ng the FCS Increment I SDD program Statement of Work including support in 
integration of FCS SDD efforts with the Army’s larger UA and Future Force Eloctrine, Organization, 
Training, Materiel, Leader, Personnel (Soldiers), and Facilities (DOTMLPF) development work to ensure 
the UA equipped with the FCS can employ concepts in the U A Operational and Organizational (O&O) 
plan to achieve capabilities in the O&O and FCS ORD. This SDD Agreement phase addresses the first of 
successive anticipated increment system designs/developments leading to the envisioned FCS Future 
Force. 

1 2 INCREMENT I SDD DESCRIPTION 

The FCS SoS development effort is a complex integration task that implements a coordinated, 
comprehensive approach across the program elements of Training, Supportabllity, Networks, Systems, 
Intel operability, Force Development, and Testing. This high level, overarching integration ensures that 
the approved UA O&O plan, the Joint Requirement Oversight Committee (JROC) validated Mission 
Needs Statement (MNS), and the FCS Operational Requirements Document (ORD) guide the program 
approach to optimize force design, define requiremraits, ensure interoperability, demonstrate perfonnance, 
reduce risk, and reach a balance of affordable performance throughout the life cycle. The LSI will define 
an incremental development plan for the evolution of the FCS into a stable, interoperable, producible, 
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supportable^ and cost effective system that meets the Army FCS ORD through implementation of 
multiple capability increments. During this SDD Increment 1, the LSI will design, integrate, build, 
support, and test the fiist capability increment (Increment 1) of this inaemental development plan. Some 
systems within the family of systems will achieve these capabilities prior to others and this will result in a 
phased completion of Increment I SDD. Refer to the FCS SDD Integrated Master Plan and Schedule 
(IMP/IMS) for detailed program listing and schedule. 

13 SCOPE 

This Statement of Work (SOW) defines the scope of work for the LSI relative to performing SoS 
management, engineering, procurement, integration, supportability, test, and evaluation during the FCS 
Increment I SDD phase. The defined scope of this FCS Increment 1 SDD includes the work necessary to 
ensure a successful IPD leading to Initial Production (IP) for all the FCS Family of Systems. 

1.4 TECHNICAL PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

FCS SoS performance requirements of the O&O and the ORD are used to derive the FCS UA 
Objective Capabilities Specification. The Increment I performance requirements ate then derived from the 
FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification and defined in the FCS UA Increment 1 Capabilities 
Specification at Agreement start and result in the configuration and capability baseline as defined in 
Article XXX of this Agreement. SoS Increment I cai»bilities and the implementing configuration are 
anticipated to evolve during SDD. Key Performance Parameters (KPPs) and ORD threshold requirements 
as allocated to Increment 1 in the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification represent the minimum 
acceptable needs for the initial Increment I performance baseline. KPPs are non*tradabie. Non-KPP ORD 
threshold requirements that are proposed to be traded will be worked in accordance with the trade process 
approved by the Government. Subsequent increments (for future procurement) will be defined during this 
SDD phase to ultimately result in a plan for achieving the full' ORD objective capability. The Goveiument 
will define metrics and criteria for the evaluation of each of the ORD requirements and to require the LSI 
to provide an Incremental Development Plan for achieving (singularly or in combination) each of the 
critical criteria in future increments. 

1.5 SCHEDULE 

The SDD program execution schedule is documented by the event-based Integrated Master Plan 
(IMF). The Integrated Master Schedule (LMS) is the management tool that schedules the program events 
and accomplishments found in the IMP. 

2.0 APPLICABLE DOCUMENTS 

The following documents as invoked in Section 3 provide guidance to and requirements for the LSI 
during SDD. Unless otherwise specified the version of each specific REFERENCE and COMPLIANCE 
document in effect at the time of usage shall apply. REFERENCE documents are to be used for guidance 
only. COMPLIANCE documents are a requirement. Second tier and lower documents (e.g., those 
documents cited or referenced within a first tier or lower document) cited in LSI COMPLIANCE 
documents are contractually binding unless specifically designated as a reference within the higher tier 
document. 

REFERENCE Documents 
Government Documents 

1. FCS ORD (and Annexes) Chg3, 14 April 03 (including KPP designations) 
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2. System Threat Assessment Report (STAR), 24 Jan 03 

3. Systems Training Plan (STRAP) 

4. Army Software Btocking Plan 

5. UA O&O Plan, Chg 2, 30 Jun 03 

6. PCS Mission Need Statement, 23 Jan 03 

7. DoD Architecture Framework I.O 

8. TRADOC Pamphlet 350-70-2, Multimedia Courseware Development Guide 

9. Advanced Distributed Learning (ADL) Shareable Content 
Object Reference Model (SCORM) 

10. Army PCS UA Systems Book 2.0 

1 1 . DoD 5000 Series Regulations 

12. TRADOC Maneuver Sustainment Concept 

13. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-0 Objective Force 

14. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-92 Unit of Employment 

15. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-4-0 Maneuver Sustainment 

1 6. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-25 Maneuver Support 

17. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-0.1 Battle Command (C4ISR) 

1 8. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-04 Army Aviation 

1 9. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-9 Fires & Effects 

20. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-1-0 Soldier as a System 

21. All TRADOC Future Force Concept Documents Published 
LSI Documents 

1. FCS Program Plan Summary (D786- 102 18-1) 

2 SDD Integrated Master Schedule (IMS) (D786- 10020-1) 

3 FCS Incremental Development Plan (D786-10068-1) 

4. Enteiprise Production Plan (D786-10212-I) 

5 Simulation Support Plan (D786-10002-1) 

6. Other Transaction For Prototypes tt MDA972-02-9-0005 
COMPLIANCE Documents 
Government Documents (As of date of award) 

1. Joint Technical Architectures (JTA) 

2. Joint Technical Architectures-Army (JTA-A) 

3. Joint Architecture Unmanned Systems (JAUS) 

3. Test and Evaluation Master Plan (TEMP), 8 May 2003 

4. DA PAM 5-11, Verification, Validation, and Accreditation of Army Models and Simulation 

5. TRADOC Regulation 350-70, Systems Approach to Training Management Processes and 
Products 

6. Army Training Infrastructure Architecture Compliance Standards (ATIAS), Version 3.2, 19 
April 2002 

7. Special Access Programs AR-3 80-381 

8. DoD 5100.76-M Physical Security of Sensitive Conventional Arms, Ammunition and 
Explosives 

9. DoD Future Logistics Enterprise (FLE) - U.S. Array PBL Implementation Guide 
LSI Documents 

1. Systems Engineering Management Plan (SEMP) (D786-10007-1) 

2. Software Development Plan (D786-10006-I) 

3. FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification (S786-50000) 

4. C4I Support Plan (C41 SP) (D786-1002I-1) 

5. Configuration/Data Management Plan (D786-I0008-1) 

6. SDD Competition Process Plan (D786-100065-I) 
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7. SDD Integrated Master Plan (IMP) (D786-I00I9-I) 

8. Programmatic Environmental, Safely and Healdi Evaluation (PESHE) (D786-10030-1) 

9. Complementary Programs Management Control Plan (A038) when approved 

10 . Supportability Strategy (D786-10O25-1) 

1 1. PCS Life Cycle Cost Containment Plan (D786-100I2-I) 

12. Program Risk Management Plan (D786-10015-1) 

13 Systems Integration Laboratory (SIL) Development Plan. (When approved) 

14 Program Protection Plan (0786-10099-1 Rev B) 

15 SoS Architectirres (various) 

16. FoS Architectures (various) 

17. System Integration Plan (SIP) (D786-101 13-1) 

18. System Verification Plan (SVP) (D786-10159-1) 

3.(1 LSI TASKS 

•^e following subsections describe the work scope for the LSI during SDD divided into three major 

9CuVltl6S> ^ 

a. Subsection 3.1 describes the SoS Engineering Integration and Program Management effort to 

nianage the overarehing requirements and SoS design analyses. It includes the definition and 
fij,™®''®'* process guidance to the Integrated Product Teams 

(IPTs) and any associated development subcontractors for networked FoS product design 
development, integration, and veriiication activities. 

b. Subsection 3 J describes implementation of the SoS requirements into the networked FoS 
analysis, design, development, integration, and test efforts at the individual FoS level. 

c. Subsection 3 J describes the LSI activities to coordinate and perform integrated FoS and SoS 
demonsfiation and test planning, execution, and evaluation in accordance with test milestones 
defined in the Integrated Master Plan (IMP) and Integrated Master Schedule (IMS). 

d. Data deliverables associated with selected SOW paragraphs ate identified by references (Axxx) 
to specific FCS SDD program Agreement deliverable items per Attachment 2. References to the 
Work Breakdown Structure are indicated by [WBS x.x.x.x] to the sixth level as appropriate. 

3.1 SOS ENGINEERING, INTEGRATION, AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The LSI shall perform the necessary program and engineering management activities associated with 
planning and conducting the FCS SDD Increment I program lAW the Applicable Documents listed in 
parapaph 2.0, above. The LSI will ensure that the FCS design and processes support smooth transition to 
the objective capability as defined by the requirements documents and will assist TRADOC to integrate 
and synchronize the LSI FCS work with the iarger UA and FF requirements as specified in the following 
subparagraphs. [WBS 1.1.1] * 

3.1.1 SoS Engineering and Integration Management 

The LSI shall define, plan, and manage the systems engineering process lAW the SEMP and the 
Systems Integration Plan to transform the UA Increment I Capabilities Specification into a tested SoS 
Increment I solution suitable for IP initiation, conduct system reviews as defined in the SEMP and/or 
IMP, and prepare for the IPD. (AOOl, A029} [WBS I.l.I.1. 1.1. 1.2, 1.1. 1.3, 1.1. 1 . 7 ] 
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3. 1. 1. 1 Futurt Force Requirements Integration. The LSI shall support TRADOC in refining 

and allocating UA Operational R^uirements; refining operational interfaces with joint, interagency, and 
multinational (JIM) organizations and forces; and refining joint operational concepts for implementation 
into final design. This activity is to be sustained on three levels: Unit of Action (UA.), Unit of 
Employment (UE), and Future Force (FF). The LSI will support refinement and maintain traceability of 
FCS requirements with operational concepts, force design, O&O, ORD, operational architectures, training 
and leader development, and operational interfaces with programs relevant to FCS (Attaclunent 1 1); 
perform Operational Analysis in support of force requirements; define and analyze future increment 
upgrades in terms of operational and force impacts; and force initialization, deployment, operations, 
support and garrisoning requirements. The LSI will woik collaboratively with TRADOC and 
Headquarters, Department of the Army (HQDA) to integrate FCS SDD work into the larger UA and FF 
development and demonstration effort in order to help the Army optimize force design and define/refine 
requirsnents in a continuous/consistent manner over time, including maintaining currency to the STAR. 
The LSI will support TRADOC/ UA Maneuver Battle Lab (UAMBL) in the horizontal integration and 
synchronization of FCS SDD efforts with TRADOC’s larger FF/UA DOTMLPF domains. The LSI shall 
supply data in support of TRADOC documentation of operational requirements, findings, and conclusions 
that impact the FCS design. Operational and Organizational Concept, or requirements developmeiit, and 
shall ensure rapid dissemination to PM FCS and design engineers to ensure parallel work is effectively 
synchronized. The LSI will acquire insights from the experimentation, studies, and analysis conducted by 
the following TRADOC organizations: UAMBL, Combined Arms Center (CAC), Combined Arms 
Support Command (CASCOM), TRADOC Analysis Center (TRAC), and enhanced Objective Force 
Battle Labs (including support to UAMBL from other centers and schools as part of the Hub and Spoke 
concept). These insights acquired will be submitted to TRADOC to ensure their analytic validity md 
consistency with the UA developmental concepts. The LSI will also provide TRADOC with any insights 
from their FCS SDD work that could impact UA and FF operational considerations. {A002) [WBS 
1.1.1.1,1.I.L1.2, l.i.l. 1.3, 1.1. 1.1.4. Ll.1.1.5] 

3, /. /. /. I Farce Integration <£ Analysis. The LSI shall support TRADOC through PM FCS with 
UA level and FCS system of systems integration, interoperability, and force effectiveness trades 
necessary to achieve the allocation of ORD requirements to the FCS UA Objective Capabilities 
Specification. The LSI will support PM, FCS and TRADOC in modeling and sirnulation efforts for ^de 
studies, assessment, evaluations of force effectiveness, and for User Representative testing and training to 
include the integration of Government and LSI modeling and simulation efforts. The LSI will also 
participate in TRADOC Integrated Concept Teams designed to synchronize and optimize all UA and FF 
DOTMLPF requirements. The LSI shall support planning, coordination, and execution of Unit of Action 
Maneuver Battle Lab (UAMBL) experimentation that impacts the FCS FoS design, and shall assist m 
refining Operational and Organizational concept and requirements development. The LSI shall document 
analyses, findings, and lessons learned. (A002, A030,) [WBS 1,1. 1.1.3, 1. 1.1. 1.4, 1,1. 1.1.5] 

3.1.1. 1. TRADOC Site Representation. The LSI shall provide onsite personnel distributed at 
TRADOC force development sites based on needs identified by the UAMBL and HQ TRADOC (see 
Agreement Attachment 7 - Office Space and Administrative Support). These personnel shall coordinate 
the translation of operational concepts and force requirements and rapidly disseminate contrnuous 
requirements development and refinement emerging from UAMBL experiments to coordinate md 
synchronize operational concepts, force requirements, materiel development, and atialyhcal actiwhes. The 
LSI shall ensure that UA requirements efforts are current with emerging insights gained from subsequent 
FCS CTD increments being conducted in parallel with Increment 1 SDD. [WBS 1.1. 1.1.5] 

3.1. 1.1.3 TRADOC Battle Lab Integration. Based on Attachment 7 and SOW 3.L4.6 below, the 
LSI shall provide TRADOC’s networked Battle Labs and schools with access to the LSI virtual prototype 
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designs organized within the FCS ACE Distributed Product Description (DPD), to facilitate operational 
expenmentation with latest baseline designs and also to enable rapid dissemination of User 
Representative feedback to designers as the UA is designed and developed in parallel with the FCS SDD 
TOs WOTk will be targeted at providing specific system and family of systems performance data through 
Amy Matenel Systems Analysis Activity (AMSAA) to the TRADOC network of Battle Labs and 
schools. [WBS I.1.I.5] 

3.1.1.2 Interface Management The LSI shall identify and manage the technical interface 
requirements among FCS FoS components and among the FCS FoS and complementary systems 
Onofydi^ s^lems used “in-lieu of’ systems listed in the ORD) as defined in Attachment 1 1 and Article 

The LSI shall establish, monitor and maintain interfaces to systems external to FCS (legacy 
higher echelon, Joint, Coalition, and other Government and Non-Government Agencies as defined in 
Altachment II) and control internal FoS system-to-system interfaces. {A004) [WBS 1.1. 2. 1,3.2] 

J. /. 1.2.1 InteroperabiUty Management. The LSI shall identify, update, and manage the 
interoperability requirements among the FCS FoS, Amiy, and joint, interagency, and multinational (JIM) 
o^riizations and forces listed in Attachment 1 1 . This effort requires the LSI to monitor and control all 
FCS interfaces rcquir^ to satisfy FCS interoperability requirements and includes participation in 
interface control working groups, development and maintenance of interface control documents, design of 
FCS interfaces, and vmficBtion that inter&ces confonn to approved Interface Control Documents. In 
coordination with TR^OC’s FF and UA force development work, the LSI shall identify, update, and 
manage interoperability solutions to meet the User Representatives requirements among the FCS FoS as 
they relate to the Army’s UA and FF developmente work, and Army participation in development of JIM 
organizations, forcra, and equipment, including addressing files, appIicaUons, standards, protocols and 
other relevant considerations. The LSI shall submit maintainability and reliability considerations for 
interoperability to TRADOC (through UAMBL to CASCOM). The LSI shall submit infoimation 
exchange constderations to TRADOC (through UAMBL to the Architecture Integration Management 
Directorate). {A035) [WBS I.1.2.I.2.I1, 1.1.2.1.3.2] 

3.1.1.3 SoS Architecture Development and Management In close coordination with TRADOC, 
AMC, and other Army organizations, the LSI will develop, integrate, and manage FCS SoS level 
Operational, System, and Technical View architectures and support TRADOC development of 
Operational View arohitectuies reflecting O&O Plan and ORD maturation to provide an evolutionary 
roadmap for SoS architectures using DoD Architecture Framework 1.0 as appropriate. The LSI will 
manage and update the FCS interface requirements to higher (DoD and JIM) and lower level architecture 
views, implementing JTA, JTA-A, and JAUS requirements into these views as required. The system 
design approach shall comply with the applicable portions of the Joint Technical Architecture-Anny. PM 
FCS shall approve any proposed technical designs that deviate Irom the standards and practices delineated 
in the Joint Technical Architecture-Army during this Agreement. The LSI will provide FCS developed 
architecture products synchronized with and entered into the TRADOC Army Architecture Repository 
Management System, which must be CADM compliant. {A005, A006) [WBS 1.1. 1.2,2, I.1.I.2.2.I] 

3. 1.1.3. 1 System/Subsystem Design Description. The LSI shall develop and maintain a 

SystemfSubsystem Design Description (SSDD) as a single document to capture system-level (e.g., 
electrical, software, mechanical) design concepts and decisions and used as the basis for further system 
and subsystem development. In addition to system-level architecturally significant contents, the LSI will 
include design decisions and constraints at appropriate system/subsystem levels as necessaiy and 
applicable to meeting system performance requiremenls and to coordinate interfaces across multiple 
developers/products (e.g., IPTs, suppliers/platforms, vehicles, sensors). (A007} [WBS 1.1.1.2,2.3] 
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3.1. 1.3.2 FCS Specifications, The LSI shall update and manage the FCS UA Increment I 
Capabilities Specification reflecting the SDD increment I compliant capability (as defined In Article 
X70<) including interfaces to Increment I complementary programs (Attachment 11). The LSI shall also 
develop and deliver a FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification reflecting the fuH FCS ORD to 
provide overarching guidance for future incremental development planning (3.1.1.10). The LSI will 
develop, update, and manage all systems level performance spedfications, Distributed System 
Specifications, Prime Item Development Specifications (FIDS), Procurement Control Drawings, and 
Software Specifications to reflect the Increment I capability only. {A003, A008, A009, AOl 8, A044} 
[WBS 1.L1Z3.2, l.].2,1.3.6] 

3.1.1.3.3 Requirements Analysis Management. In coordination with PM, FCS, TRADOC, the LSI 
shall translate operational requirements into systems requirements. This translation iuciudes the 
development of systems and technical architectural views of fhe SoS, a$ well as the PoS that comprise the 
SoS. The LSI shall capture and appropriately allocate performance, functional, and other derived 
requirements to the specifications of 3. LI. 3.2. Further, the LSI shall de^lop and maintaiu dynamic 
traceability of requirements linking the ORD to the FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification and 
lower tier specifications and system design, enabling identification of change impact. The LSI shall 
develop and maintain a comprehensive integrated requirements database to capture: continuous FCS 
requirements development over time to objective capabilit)'; FCS requirements, including key attributes 
related to safety and mission critical fiinctions; traceability between the s>^tein level requirements and the 
Hardware Configuration Item (HWCI) and Cornputcr Software Configuration Items (CSCI) requirements 
they are allocated to; and traceability between HWCI and CSCI requirements and design componoits that 
hnplemem them. {AOC19,AOI8} [WBS l.l. 1.2.2; l.l.l.2,2.1; LLL2.3.2; Ll.2.1; 1,L2.1.3.3; 1.1.I.2.2.3] 

3.1. 1.3. 4 SoS Architecture Development Plan, The LSI shall develop a SoS Architecture 
Development Plan that defines the SoS Architecture processes, management, and organization to be 
utilized in the development of architectures. Timelines and milestones fbrdevelopment of the SoS 
Architectures will be as documented in the IMP and IMS. (AOlO) (WBS l.LI.2.2} 

3.UL4 Configuration/Data Management The LSI shall provide configuration and data 
management (CDM) through the FCS ACE lAW the CDM Plan. LSI will develop and manage 
processes and policies implemented in related progiam CDM organizations, including ensuring that 
Erchiteclure data is synchronized with and entered into the TRADOC Army Architecture Repository 
Management System (AARMS), managing the FCS data repository, and providing oversight of 
configuration management policies and processes employed by other LSI organizations and suppliers. 

The LSI shall manage the FCS interface control documents relating to SoS internal and external 
interoperability. The LSI will coordinate configuration management of FCS SDD products to ensure an 
appropriate level ofintert^^erability/consistency with TRADOC, Army Test and j^aluation Command 
(ATEC), and AMC configuration management policies and procedures for operational and SA-C 
architecture products. {AOU, A063} [WBS LI. 1.2,4, 1. 1.2, 1.3 J] 

3.2. 1.5 Manpower attU Personnel Integration (MANPRINJ). The LSI shall integrate 
MANPRINT into system designs to accommodate personnel health and safety, human factors, system 
safety, soldier survivability, skills/aptitude/devclopmcnt, training, and system manpower requirements. 

As a part of pieliminary design, collaborate with appropriate AMC and other Army agencies, including 
the TRADOC System Manager (TSM) FCS, to resolve User Represcutative MANPRINT issues in the 
design and development of the FCS SoS. MANPRINT considerations and derived requirements must be 
maintained compatible with the capabilities and limitations of the User population. The LSI will provide 
policy and processes to ensure consistent incorporation of the MANPRINT program across all 
configurations- The LSI shall conduct MANPRINT design evaluation during system development, to 
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include requirement, specification, design, test, and assessment and provide a report on results of 
evaluation. {A012, A013} [WBS 1.1.1.2.4, 1.1,2.1.2.14] 

i.1.1.6 Trade Study ami Life Cycle Cast Containment Management. The LSI shall establish 

policies and procedures relating to the trade study process, including application of Cost as an 
Independent Variable (CATV), coordination for studies that cross program elements, and 
recommendations fm final resolution on any issues that affect SoS requirements. The LSI will use SoS 
trade stupes to provide support for technology and design decisions through CDR. Elimination of SoS 
trade studies after CDR will not effect trade studies or design trades below the SoS level, subcontractor 
capability and funding, trade studies necessary to evaluate a spiral forward system or trade studies 
necessary to evaluate spiraling in new technology. The LSI will implement the FCS Life Cycle Cost 
Containment PIm defined in D786-10012-1 and lAW the Life Cycle Cost Estimation reporting 
miestones identified in the IMS. The LSI shall develop an overall plan consistent with the Containment 
Strategy to achieve program affordability, implementing CAIV to balance cost, performance and 
schedule, including development of Total Ownership Cost estimates to track progress toward meeting 
containment requirements and redueing operations and support costs. The LSI will resolve User 
Representative operational performance issues in conjunction with TRADOC in the design and 
development of the FCS SoS as well as the individual systems that comprise the FCS FoS. The LSI will 
ensure FCS FoS and system trades are synehronized and integrated with the larger UA and FF 
development and demonstration effort. The LSI will provide trade study data to TRADOC to support 
TRADOC’s decision process regarding adjustments to FCS operational requirements and effectiveness, 
pie LSI will support best choice decisions with documented evaluation. Requirements not incorporated 
into desipi concepts for Increment I, shall be reassessed as requited. The LSI will flow trade study policy 
and requi^enta down to the major FCS network and platform development subcontractors. The LSI 
shall participate in and provide oversight to the conduct of the subcontractors’ trade study processes 
{A014, A0I5,A016,A034) [WBS 1.I.1.2.2.4, 1.1. U.8] ^ 

3.LI.7 Software Management. The LSI shall establish a Software Process and Management 
Team, consisting of LSI, Government, and supplier representatives, to provide the overarching program- 
wide software management, coordination and guidance for processes relating to software. This software 
management team will ensure that the proper policies, processes, procedures, tools, and training are in 
place to provide an integrated coherent software management approach across all elements of the program 
and implementation of w open software architecture across the FCS FoS. The software management team 
shall update and maintain the FCS Software Development Plan and approve and coordinate changes to 
IPT and supplier Software Development Plans. The software management team shall assist and verify that 
the IPTs and their so^are suppliers implement and maintain organizational software development 
practices that are certified to at least Level 3 of the Software Engineering Institute Capability Maturity 
Model for Software (SEI CMM). The software management team shall develop a plan to achieve SEl 
Capability Maturity Model Integration (CMMI-SW) Level 5 certification by the end of Increment 1 SDD. 
The software management team shall develop and maintain a software progress measurement plan to 
establish software metrics and a measurement process to include audita and assessments. Using the FCS 
ACE, the team shall collect metrics from the software suppliers and perform analyses to assist IPTs in 
software defect prevention and reduction as well as cost and schedule adherence. {AO 17) [WBS 1 .1 . 1.3] 

3.1. 1.7.1 Software Lifecycle Activities. The LSI shall conduct SoS software requirements, 
architechire, and design reviews to ensure the development and maintenance of the FCS SoS/FoS 
software solutions are integrated across ail of the UA Battlefield Functional Areas, UE, and Home Station 
Operating Center (HSOC) to meet FCS requirements and operational architecture demands. The LSI shall 
also participate in other software reviews to ensure FCS SoS/FoS integration. The LSI shall prepare, 
deliver for approval, and maintain the FCS SoS/FoS software architecture description document (SADD). 
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The SADD will address implementation and maintenance of an open architecture that enables industry to 
develop modular battlefield software enhancements to increase the operational effectiveness of the UA, 

UE and HSOC. The LSI shall develop a software transition plan to identify resources required to maintain 
and support delivered software. The LSI will develop a phased software integration plan that includes 
initial development and a roadmap/plan for software upgrades, including tactical, that support both 
Increment 1, and subsequent increments, taking into consideration the Army Software Blocking Plan. 
(A017, A036) [WBS 1.1. 1.3] 

3. 1.1.7. 2 Sojhmre Configuration and Quality Management. The LSI is responsible for SoS/FoS 
software configuration management per the CDM Plan, including operation of the FoS level software 
configuration control board. The software management team maintains the software item database, 
software configuration management database, and software problem reporting database. The LSI shall 
ensure that all software developed or modified (including source code, firmware and supporting 
documentation) under this agreement shall be accessible through the FCS ACE and become Government 
property at the end of SDD. The LSI shall develop and maintain a software quality assurance plan. The 
team shall perform software quality product and process audits of LSI software activities and supplier 
software quality engineering. {A0I7} [WBS 1.1. 1.3] 

3. 1. 1.3 Performance Assurance. The LSI shall ensure SoS and FoS performance is effectively 

and efficiently achieved to specific documented criteria. The LSI will define SoS and FoS performance by 
such criteria as: Key Perforrrtance Parameters (KPPs), prioritized ORD threshold and objective 
requirements. Technical Performance Measures (TPMs), Measures of Effectiveness (MOEs), system 
security, producibility, parts/materials/processes, and affordability. The LSI shall conduct performance 
test and analysis at the small unit (company) level to establish integrated SoS effectiveness measures 
across the UA Battlefield Functional Areas (BFA). The LSI will conduct SoS, level analysis to evaluate 
UA Force Effectiveness compared to the SoS specifications. {A020) [WBS 1.1. 1.2.5, l.Ll.2.6] 

3.1.1.9 SoS yeriflcation. The LSI shall conduct a verification program to support the decision to 
proceed with IP, and provide verification data for Government evaluation of SoS performance by the 
Joint Interoperability Test Command and Army Test and Evaluation Command. (A02 1 , A022, A029) 
[WBS 1.1. 1.2.7] 

3.1.1.10 FCS Technology Development and Growth ManagentenL 

3.1.1.10.1 Future Increments Strategy. The LSI will define future Increments concepts and 
corresponding capabilities as required by CLIN 0002 Work Directives. [WBS 1.1.1.2.10] 

3.1.1.10.2 System and Technology Insertion into Increment 1. Through separate CLIN 0002 Work 
Directives, the LSI shall develop a maturation scheduling strategy, technology development analysis plan, 
transition plans, business case analyses and experimentation plan, and perform analysis, risk 
identification, and planning for programmatic integration of critical technologies, post FOC baseline, to 
meet the objective values of the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification and the values within the 
FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification. This data shall be accessible through the FCS ACE [WBS 
1 . 1 . 1 . 2 . 10 ] 


3.1.1.10.3 Growth Strategy. The LSI shall define, document and maintain a Growth Strategy for 
integrating, scheduling, measuring and controlling the evolution of the FCS System of Systems 
architecture, development, test, and fielding of UAs that meet both the objective requirement of the FCS 
UA Increment 1 Capabilities Specification and the FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification. The 
Growth Strategy shall be consistent with the FCS Technology Development Strategy. This Growth 
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Strategy will incoiporate potential technology and systems suppliers to the FCS program including LSI, 
Government entities representing DARPA and AMC, TRADOC, suppliers, and complementary programs 
and other services and Government Agencies associated with growth beyond the threshold values within 
the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification. The LSI will include within the Growth Sbategy the 
methodology and details for integrating capability throughout the FCS life cycle based on incremental 
up^des and technology insertion, to include Increment I spiral forward systems within the FCS UA 
Objective Specification as described within the Technology Development Strategy. The LSI will also 
include in the Growth Strategy all software ftinctionality upgrades beyond the threshold values of the 
Increment 1 capabilities specification and a strategy for how the upgradejs) will be phased in. In addition, 
the strategy will identify significant change(s) to Increment I software that are required to implement post 
increment I software. The Growth Strategy shall provide for continuous commercial innovation and 
development of software that will increase UA operational effectiveness consistent with the UA O&O 
plan. {A024) [WBS LI. 1.2.9) 

3.1.1. 10.4 Growth Provisions The LSI shall design the FCS to facilitate growth to full objective 
capabilities. The LSI shall include growth provisions and flexibility to accommodate future technologies 
and spiral forward systems to meet User requirements. The LSI shall specify and implement FCS FoS and 
associated FCS Systems of Systems and Unit of Action Architectures that include provision for design 
margin and growth consistent with the FCS Growth Strategy. The LSI shall conduct appropriate trade 
studies through CDR to determine needed design parameters enabling subsequent capability upgrades, 
including spiral forward systems, to be readily inserted without significant redesign and retrofit. The LSI 
shall analyze objective performance requirements associated with Increment I Thresholds, design the 
Incr^ent I FCS with additional capacity (such as space, weight and power), and interfaces needed to 
facilitate objective capability enhancements, including spiral forward systems, without significant 
redesign or retrofit, and document these growth areas within the appropriate technical baseline 
drKumentation. The LSI shall, for the IMS, ensure that the technical baseline includes all documentation, 
planning, and engineering activities needed to facilitate the completion of the physical and network 
integration (e,g. space, weight, power, and networks allocations and interfaces) of the IMS into the UA. 
The LSI shall, for the NLOS-LS, ensure that the technical baseline includes all docirmentation, plarming, 
and engineering activities needed to facilitate the completion the network integration (e.g. network 
allocations and interfaces) of the NLOS-LS into the UA. [WBS 1.1. 1.2.9] 

3.1.1.10.5 Critical Technology Mamgement. The LSI will define and monitor current and planned 
technology maturation and insertion plans to meet the threshold values of the FCS UA Increment 1 
Capabilities Specification. The LSI shall identify, evaluate, develop, and execute risk mitigation plans 
associated with maturation and integration of critical technologies into Increment I. The LSI shall perform 
assessments and evaluations for the Government in the development of Technology Transition 
Agreements required to complete the execution of risk mitigation plans. The LSI will review Government 
technology programs and advise the Government on their utility for FCS [WBS 1 . 1 . 1 .2.9] 

3.1.1.11 Spiraling Out Capabilities or Technologies to Current Forces. LSI documentation and 
processes will be structured to facilitate initiatives to spiral out FCS capabilities and technologies to the 
current force. Individual initiatives will be separately specified by Work Directive using CLIN 0002. 
[WBS 1.1.1.2.10] 

3.1.1.12 SoS Logistics Management. The LSI shall provide the planning and management of all 
logistics functions to include the development of Performance Based Logistics lAW DoD 5000 series, 

DoD Future Logistics Enteiprise (FLE) - U.S. Army PBL Implementation Guide, and the guidance of 
TRADOC Maneuver Sustainment Concept In close coordination with the Army, the LSI shall conduct 
logistics planning, analyses, and testing and recommend technologies, processes, procedures, and 
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performance metrics to achieve logistics footprint and operational support cost reduction. The LSI shall 
coordinate with the Army to identify linkage to the DOD FLE when defining the logistics attributes in the 
design of the HSOC, the forward sup(X)rt battalion, and the forward base support capabilities. This shall 
include the evaluation of logistics and readiness requirements for integration across the FC5 SoS to 
support the development and process and procedures to implement defined logistics solutions. The LSI 
shall submit maintainability and reliability considerations for interoperability to TRADOC (through 
UAMBL to CASCOM). Integration of the results of these planning and management activities shall 
begin with GCSS-A and MC4 during SDD and be completed during Low Rate Initial Production (LRIP) 
{A025, A027) [WBS 1. 1.1. 7] 

3.1,1,13 ProgrammaHc Environmental, Safety and Occupational Health Evaluation (PESHE). 

The LSI shall update the PESHE including integration of ESOH design considerations. The LSI shall 
comply with applicable Federal, State and Local regulations and statutes. {A028} [WBS 1.1.1.2.6.15] 

3.1.2 Simulation and Modeling for Acquisition, Requirements, and Training (SMART) 

The LSI shall manage, coordinate, and as required devdop, in collaboration with the Government and 
suppliers, SoS and FoS performance level modeling and simulation (M&S) capability for use in analyzing 
requirements, evaluating design performance, and supporting system and SOS level testing lAW relevant 
sections of the Simulation Support Plan. The LSI, in close coordination with TRADOC, AMC and other 
Army organizations, shall develop requirements for c(Mkstnictive and virtual simulations for trade studies, 
SoS force effectiveness and performance assessment, requirement validation, design analysis, and lest 
planning and design to support demonstrations and tests. The LSI shall serve as the enterprise level 
integrator to ensure FCS M&S efforts addressing requirements, design, training, manufacturing, and 
production are not being duplicated among the efforts of the LSI, subcontractors, and Government, and to 
leverage reuse and commonality of M&S tools to include AMC RDECOM facilities and capabilities for 
materiel research, development and evaluations, as well as TRADOC Battle Lab and school facilities 
conducting experimentation efforts focused on Unit of Action DOTMLPF requirements development and 
demonstration. The LSI will ensure integration and cross leveraging of M&S between appropriate 
program elements. The LSI will ensure M&S representations are consistent among the Government, LSI, 
and suppliers. The LSI will ensure that the modeling and simulation capability developed in support of 
SDD also supports planned future increment processes and functions (e.g., training, post deployment 
software support, supportability, and interoperability). However, the LSI shall not develop models, 
simulations or architectural artifacts for which there are elective and efficient alternatives existing within 
the Government as defined in the SIL Development Plan unless specifically authorized by the 
Government. Government M&S capabilities include, but are not limited to: OneSAF/OTB, 
CASTFOREM, Janus, VIC, STORM, OASIS, JDEP, and Virtual Proving Ground. The LSI shall maintain 
and update Government furnished models and simulations as required. The LSI shall ensure that any 
models, simulations, architecUires, and documentation (including source code) necessary for full 
functional use, maintenance and upgrade of the M&S developed under this agreement will be accessible 
through the FCS ACE and become Government property at the end of SDD, in accordance widi 3.1. 1.7.2. 
[WBS 1.1. 1.4] 


3,1.2J Force Effectiveness Modeling. The LSI shall coordinate and support, among LSI, 
Government, Industry sources and User Representatives, Operational Analyses, including modeling of 
interfaces, designs, and testing as necessary to evaluate FCS Increment I Force Effectiveness. The LSI 
shall document and receive approval of Force Efiectiv«iess SoS, FoS, and UA analysis results through an 
FCS ACE workflow (that includes: HQ TRADOC, TRAC and UAMBL). HQ TRADOC (ICW TRAC 
and UAMBL) shall approve both plans and results that in any way affect or represent the force 
effectiveness of either FCS FoS, SoS or the UA. The LSI will develop, provide analysis data in support of 
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fRADOC development of scenanos. The LSI shall coordinate the maintenance and utilization of 
icenanos in sup^rt of Force Effectiveness evaluation and FCS design specific performance evaluations. 
Ml Environment (scenano, teirain, and weather) and Behavior (employment and TTP) data sets for 
inalysis will be approved by TRADOC (specifically HQ TRADOC ICW TRAC and UAMBL), Armv 
ilatcnd Systems Analysis Activity (AMSAA) certifies performance data. The LSI shall develop and 
nrnmin a library of scenario results within the FCS ACE for comparison as the design evolves. {A030) 


^ 3.1.2.2 SeSand FoSModeUng and Data Description. The LSI shall develop or acquire 
jovemment acc^ited system level modeling and simulation of the following: responsiveness 
ieployabihty, agility and versatility, lethality, survivability, sustainability, training, interoperability 
ivailabihty, vulnerability, and information management. The LSI shall develop simulation federation 
irchitwture *sign alternatives for virtual (realtime) and constructive (non-realtime) SoS simulations. The 
-SI will coordinate the use of this modeling and simulation capabiiity across SoS and FoS development 
rating, and other User Representative support as needed to evaluate PCS performance for selected 
lesigns lAW the Simulation Support Plan. [WBS 1.1. 1.4.3] 


3. 1.2.2. 1 ^sleni Modeling. The LSI shall coordinate and manage the integration of each system’s 
■anant models, emulations, and simulations into the SoSIL, other SlLs, and test environments to support 
levelopment and integration with other elements of the SoS and to ensure both SoS and FoS level 
lemonstration and test objectives are met. The LSI will ensure that individual system-to-system interfaces 
re validated pnor to SoS level integrated test and evaluation. [WBS 1 . 1 . 1 .4.3] 

3. 1. 2.2.2 Distributed Product Description (DPD). The LSI shall develop and maintain a DPD 
onsisting of system/subsystem reference models for each system’s variants, including physical, dynamic, 
ehavior, and other models as required to support ongoing analyses and integration tasks, to verify and 
nalyze performance and other considerations with respect to requirements in the SoS specifications, and 
5 ensure commonality and affordability of system elements within the context of the FoS. The LSI, ' 
rorking in conjunction with Army Materiel Systems Analysis Activity (AMSAA) and other AMC ’ 
rganirations, shall provide performance data for FCS systems translated into inputs for the Army 
prational simulations (e.g., this includes but is not limited to ONE Semi automated forces (ONESaf) 
rat Bed, CASTFOREM, JANUS). The DPD feature shall be available for Government access via the 
CS ACE. [WBS 1.1. 1,4.3, 1.1. 1.4.5] 

3.1.2.3 Simulation Deveiopnient, Verificadon, Validation, and Accreditation and Support. The 
,SI ivill provide and implement the necessary Modeling and Simulations (M&S) processes and standards 
> coordinate simulations development and utilization in support of FoS design evaluation and SoS 
erformance verification. The LSI shall verify and validate models and simulations used for the FCS 
raign, development, and test and evaluation in compliance DA PAM 5-1 1 and the LSI developed FCS 
imulation Validation and Verification Plan, provide verification/validation data to support Government 
ccreditation of models and simulations, and conduct validation and verification of simulations that will 
upport a virtual Operational Test prior to IPD. {A03 1 ) [WBS 1 . 1 . 1 .4,3] 

,1.3 SoS Integration Laboratory 

The LSI shall design, develop, use, and maintain a SoS Integration Laboratory (SoSIL) with data and 
nalysis results accessible throu^ the FCS ACE, lAW the System Integration Laboratory (SIL) 
evelopment and maintenance plan for the program life cycle, for use in SoS development, integration, 
nd test. The LSI will provide detailed design, interface, and utilization information in separate 
ocuments available for Government review and comment. The LSI shall establish system simulators at 
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supplier sites as appropriate and provide a framework and detailed interface definirions to integrate 
simulators across the dispersed sources/User Representatives, including interfacing with complementary 
programs hardware, software, and SILs, in both industry and Government, lAW SoS test plans. The LSI 
shall provide interfaces to the DoD Joint Distributed Engineering Plant for interoperability testing, to the 
AMC RDECOM Laboratories, and to Army technical test capabilities (specific Government site locations 
requiring interfaces will be as mutually agreed to between the Government and the LSI). The LSI, shall 
facilitate through the DREN (Defense Research Engineering Network) a link for RDECOM’s 
Laboratories, ATEC facilities, and TRADOC Battle Labs and schools to the LSI SILs and SoSIL to 
enable concurrent engineering design development and evaluation with User Representative continuous 
and consistent requirements determination and development to occur between LSI and Government 
virtual development and prototyping facilities and to avoid duplication of Government capabilities and 
events. The LSI shall furnish all emerging performance data to AMSAA for validation. {A032} [WBS 


3.1.4 System of Systems Program Management and Control 


The LSI shall provide integrated program management, program control, agreement and subcontracts 
management, data management, and operations management associated with the LSI overarching 
management of the PCS SoS activities. The LSI shall conduct subcontract procurement activities in an 
open competitive environment lAW the Competition Process Plan to allow the selection of the best of 
industry or Government sources for major PCS products. The LSI shall support PM PCS in program 
contingency planning (e.g., funding changes, threat evolution, requirements changes). The LSI shall use 
Integrated Process and Product Development (IPPD) as defined in Article IV of this OTA. The LSI shall 
report management performance metrics at program management reviews. [WBS 1 . 1 . 1 .6] 

3.1.4.1 Program Management, The LSI shall provide the executive level leadership to 
implement and control PCS program cost, schedule, and performance activities through Agreement 
closeout. The LSI will conduct monthly PM PCS program status and management reviews and quarterly 
PCS SDD reviews to the PCS Board of Directors. The LSI will be the primary focal point to the 
Government PCS Program Management Office, conducting, coordinating, integrating, and administering 
all aspects of LSI program management lAW the SDD IMP and IMS and using the PCS Program Plan as 
guidance, leading to a successful Increment I IPD decision and completion of SDD efforts. The LSI will 
perform technical level management and administration for the development of SDD products. The LSI 
shall maintain on the ACE a current PCS rosier, identifying members by IPT and by Working Group. 
[WBS 1.1. 1.6.4] 

3. 1.4. 1. 1 Program Reviews. The LSI will conduct reviews lA W the PCS Program Plan Summary 
and IMP/IMS to assess SoS program/technical maturity. [WBS 1.1. 1.6,3] 

3. 1.4. 1.2 Program Risk Management. The LSI shall execute program risk rrranagement by 
identifying, assessing, and ensuring mitigation of program risks, with separate identification of risks 
associated with the SoS COE. Each risk identified shall include an assessment of technical, cost, 
schedule, and programmatic risks lAW the Risk Management Plan. {A033} [WBS 1.I.L6.4.2] 

3. 1.4. 1.3 Program Documentation and Briefing Support. The LSI shall coordinate generation of 
information requirements for IPD and other programmatic support, including providing data for PM PCS 
program briefings and participating on Government Working IPTs. [WBS 1.1. 1.6.3] 

3. 1.4.1. Program Protection. The LSI shall provide for security of both classified and 

unclassified information, data, hardware, and software generated for the program. The LSI shall comply 
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with and provide security procedures and processes to satisfy the security requirements identified in the 
DD FVmii-254, which spedfiw requirements for Tr^ Secret-Special Compartmented Information (TS- 
SCl), Comniunications Security (COMSEC)^ National Industrial Security Program Operating Manual 
(NJSPOM), NISPOM Supplement, NISPOM Ovetprinl, Program Security Guides, Security Classification 
Guideline, DoD 5I00.76-M, and AR-380-381 (Special Access Programs); and the Ptogtam Protection 
PUn. [WBS 1.1.1.6.4.4] 

3.1. 4.1.5 Data Managenienl. The LSI shall coordinate, monitor, and deliver contractually required 
data items on the PCS ACE unless otherwise specified. [WBS Ll.1.6.1.3] 

3.1.4.1.6 Integrated Product Team Training. The LSI shall conduct IPT training for Level II and 
HI IPTs within 30 days of their IPT Charter being established. The LSI will aslabitsh an IPT training 
program for mdividuals who are assigned to an established IPT after Ihe initial training period. The IPT 
training shaft address as a minimum the IPT’s charier and structure; conflict resolution; cost, schedule, 
and performance baselines; Agreement modification process; and common practices. [WBS 1. 1. 1.6 4.6; 
LI. 1.5.6] 


3,L4.2 Subcontractor Management The LSI shaft maintain competition throughout the life 
cycle at tlte subcontract level lAW the Crmpetition Process Plan. The LSI will ensure utilization of Best 
Commercial PriKticea and Best Public-Private Partnerships to reduce cycle limes and cost. The LSI will 
proactively participate in Ihe PCS supply base Make or Buy plans, evaluation criteria, and decision- 
making processes. The LSI shall manage subcontractor activities to facilitate on-time delivery of quality 
products coirlistent with the contractual, cost, technical, and siftiedule consirainis, and ensure coordinated 
and consistent direction aligned with program objectives. Hie LSI will coordinate with the supplieia 
through the LSI Integrated Product Teams (IPTs) and the assigned onsite Major Subcontract Managers 
(MSM) concerning subcontractors’ scopes of work, date deliveries, and funding. The Competition 
Process Plan shaft be available for Government review on Ihe PCS ACE. [WBS 1.1. 1.6. 1.2} 

3. 1.4.3 Agreement Management. The LSI shall administer and comply with this Agreement. 
(WBS I.1.L6.I] 

3. 1.4.3. 1 Export & Impart CompUance. TheLSIsball comply with applicable regulations and 
statutes regarding exports and imports. [WBS LI. 1.6.1] 

3.1.4.4 Program Managetnent Coordination wUh Complementary Programs. The LSI shall 
ensure that the PCS systems developed under this Agreement incorporate the Complementary Programs 
listed in Attachment 1 1 needed to fulfill the requirements call out in Ihe SoS Specification; and meet the 
Amy’s requirement for successful UA Increment I FOC, including those UE, Legacy, Interim, Joint, 
International and Multinational interfaces needed to make the LA operational. The LSI shall develop and 
implement a Complementaiy Programs Management Control Plan tlul shall include the process for 
identifying and managing Complementary Programs. The Plan shaft include coordination and interfaces 
with Ihe UA Suppoitabilily Strategy, Fielding Team activities and Material Fielding Agreements prepared 
by the Logistics Requirements and Readiness IPT. {A038, AfiCI] [WBS 1,1. 1.6.5; WBS 1.1.2.1.2.11] 

3.1. 4.4.1 Compiementaiy Programs Database. Hie LSI shaft develop a database of the 
Complementary Programs needed to establish inlerliices and meet the PCS UA Increment I Capabilities 
Specification requirements in accordance with the CDRL. {A06I) (WBS 1.1. 1. 6,5] 

3. 1. 4.4.2 Coniplementary Program Schedules. The LSI shaft integrate the complementary program 
schedules into the overall PCS program IMP/IMS. The LSI shall provide System of Systems 
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recommendations for the SDD PCS Increment 1 phase Complementary Program integration from analysis 
of IPT inputs and EVMS data. 

3.I.4.4.3. Memoranda of Agreement (MOAs). The PM PCS, with LSI support, will work with PEG 
GCS in establishing Memoranda of Agreement (MOAs) with the Complementary Programs' Government 
Program Executive Offices (PEOs) and Subordinate MOAs (SMOAs) with the Program Managers of 
Army Material Command (AMC) item managers, Research Development Engineering Centers (RDECs), 
and other Government Agencies to help ensure the defrrrition and management of program interfeces 
between PCS and complementary programs are adequate to effect required PCS performance. The LSI, 
with PM PCS support to the extent possible, will, concurrent with Government MOA and SMOA 
development, establish and manage Associate Contractor Agreements (ACAs), as necessary, with the 
prime contractors, subcontractors, and/or Original Equipment Manufacturers of identified PCS 
complementary programs. Complementary programs ACAs shall reference detailed Material Pielding 
Agreements (MPAs) which shall be developed during SDD by the Material Fielding sub-IPT in 
coordination with the responsible complementary program office personnel. 

Complementary Programs Risk Mitigation. The LSI shall identify issues and recommend 
risk mitigation efforts associated with complementary programs development and integration. [WBS 
1.1. 1.6.5; 1.1.1.6.4.2] 

3.!. 4. 4. 5 Complementary Programs Funding. The development cost of the Complementary 

Programs technologies required for the successfirl execution of the PCS SDD Program is not funded 
through this PCS SDD Agreement, except for the following aspects of specific Complementary 
Programs: 


I Cost Included in LSI Procurement 

■: V- ,, 

ri.Gomplemenfary Progrftm-'.J, 




CP387, Ground Standoff 

Mine Detection System 
(OSTAMIDS) 

Ground Sensors, 
Procurement 
Package 12 

X 

X 

CP 143, Emitter Mapping 

(Prophet 2/3) 


X 

X 

CP334, Class IV EO/IR (aka 
Advanced Electro-Optical / 
Infrared and ASTAMIDS - 
(Air Standoff Minefield 
Detection System) 

Air Sensors, 
Procurement 
Package 14 


X 
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1 , 1 ' 

1 V' 'I'll 'i- " •’i. b' ■ 



'i'' '' ’i 

CP49 Class 4A 
SlGNITPayload (Tactical 
SIGINT Payload) 




CP403, Joint Tactical Radio 
System (JTRS) Cluster 1 

Ground and Air 
Communications, 
Procurement 
Packages 24 and 

25 


X 

CP176 Joint Tactical Radio 
System (JTRS) Cluster 5 



X 

CP 17, ATCIA 

Manned Ground 
Vehicle 

X 


CP80, CTIA 

Manned Ground 
Vehicle 

X 


CP264, One SAP Objective 
System RDTE 

Manned Ground 
Vehicle 

X 


CP 184, Lightweight 120mm 
Cannon for Mounted Combat 
System 

Manned Ground 
Vehicle (MGV) 
Mounted Combat 
System (MCS) 

X 



[WBS 1. 1. 1.6.5, 1.1.2.1.2,11) 


3,1.4,S Business Management The LSI shall implement the necessary business management 
unctions to ensure all budget and schedule constraints are met during SDD and shall provide necessary 
chedule, financial, and other program progress reporting for all CLINs under this Agreement. { A039 
V040,A041} [WBS 1.1. 1.6.2] 

3, 1,4.5. 1 Earned Value Management, The LSI shall implement an earned value management 
ipproach to ensure program leadership properly manages the use of LSI and subcontractor resources 
dollars and manpower) and meets or exceeds all program schedule and technical requirements. This 
nanagement system includes applying effective management control systems as set forth in Article IV of 
his Agreement that provide disciplined cost and schedule and technical performance data in a timely 
nanner for program management decision making. [WBS 1.1.1 .6.2] 

J. I.4.5.2 Integrated Planning/Scheduling. The LSI shall ensure adequate plans are developed to 
upport successful execution of all work projects and programs. This planning and scheduling shall be 
eflected in a single Integrated Master Plan (IMP) and Integrated Master Schedule (IMS), including 
lemonstration, maintenance, and analysis of critical path for both prime and subcontracts. {A043} [WBS 
. 1 . 1 . 6 . 2 ] 

3. 1. 4.5.3 Government Furnished Property (GFP) Management. The LSI shall manage OFF in 

iccordance with the terms and conditions of the Agreement. [WBS 1.1. 2.1. 3.4] 
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3.1.4.6 PCS Advanced Collabaragve BunraiinieHl (ACB). The LSI shall provide a well 
organized, inhiitive, and rapid electronic collabotative access to a single integrated source of management 
information, product information, and technical data lAW the FCS Advanced Collaborative Environment 
(ACE) Implementation Plan, The LSI shall develop, track and routinely report metrics for the FCS ACE 
to monitor the utility, the support, and the User Representative satisfaction with the interfece. The FCS 
ACE shall be developed to serve as the primary FCS program management decision support system. In 
addition, the LSI will develop, maintain, and mature the FCS ACE to serve as the primary means of 
creating, sharing, reporting, collecting, recording, accessing and approving program infbnnalion between 
the LSL authorized FCS major/critical subcontractors, and authorized U.S. Govenunent personnel 
connected with the FCS program. The LSI shall develop a Distributed Product Description within the 
FCS ACE organized by the JTA-A vie^vs (Operational, Technical, System, System of System) as 
described in the Simulation Support Plan. The LSI will provide the FCS ACE application development, 
deployment, software and hardware support, training, infrastructure and sustainment as requited. The LSI 
shall develop and deploy interfaces to selected Government data environments to include Bie Army Test 
Incident Repotting System (ATIRS) and Vision hosted by ATEC, and AARMS hosted by TRADOC. The 
FCS ACE shall support an emerging Interoperable Modeling and Simulation Enviroument (IMSE) by 
serving as the single authoritative source of data, and mapping product infiirmation to MAS data. The 
FCS ACE shall accommodate the exchange of infbmiation between the system engineers and User 
Representatives to enhance LSI design work as envisioned in SMART activities. For validation of design 
information by AMSAA prior to use in modeling, the LSI shall ensure that the FCS ACE provides a 
means to logically trace this design information to performance requirements. Nothing in this paragraph 
(3.1 ,4.6) shall require the LSI to provide iniiastructure to Government sites. {A045, A062) (WDS 
1. 1.1.5] 


S. U4* 7 Production Operations Pianning & Product Assurance, The LSI shall develop an 

Enterprise Production Flan for production transition ftom SDD to IP and then to Full Rate Fruduction 
(FRF). This planning will include identification of necessary IP Long Lead items, as well as IP-phase 
deliverable |Xoduct quantities. The LSI shall provide product assurance and quality support at all levels of 
product development and manufacture. The LSI will ensure that production planning supports program 
objectives, risk mitigation, lean manufecturing, commonality, best practices, breakout opportunities, 
logistics production, and production readiness, and will ensure related facility planning supports program 
requirements throughout (he program lifecycle. All long lead, initial production, and full rate production 
planning data will be lAW the Enterprise ftoduction Plan which outlines the strategy, plan, and approach 
to manage and mitigate risk leading to IP. {A046) [WBS l.i.l.S] 

S. 1.4. 7. 1 Production Opemlions Planning. The LSI shall provide management, oversight, and 
support to ensute accomplishment of production development, readiness, and supportability planning 
throughout the program lifecycle. The LSI shall detennine and report on industrial capabilities. The LSI 
will provide management, oversight, and support to ensure facility development, readiness, and 
supportability planning meets program requirements for cost, schedule, risk, rate, and technology 
insertion at all levels of manufacture for hardware platforms, common subsystems, and major/crilical 
systems/components. {A047} [WBS l.i.l.S. 1, 1.1. 1.8.3, 1.1, 1. 8.4] 

3. 1.4. 7.2 Product Assurance & Quality. The LSI will use its product assurance and quality 
standards to ensure deliveiy of hardware platforms, common subsystems, software, and mojoi/critica! 
systems/components that meet program requirements and are available to support testing and 
danonstration duiing tile SDD phase. [WBS 1. 1. 1 .8.2] 

3.1. 4.7.3 Productiott Design Updates. Subject to Article Xlil (Modifications), the LSI shall accept 
hardware ond/or software desigii/code changes made during parallel FCS IP design activities to support 
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ongoing SDD hardware and/or aollware efforts and increinenlal development planning. The LSI shall 
likewise assess completed design/code updates made to hardware and/or software in ongoing SDD efforts 
for incorporation into the neact occurring IP effort. 'Hie LSI shall post design changes to the FCS ACE 
after approval of changes via the PCS change control process LAW the CM Plan. [WBSl. LI. 2.4.1] 

3,l.4.S. Home Station Operation Center (HSOQ. The LSI shall tievelop and document the 
requirements and design for the FCS KSOC. HSOC requirements analysis and design definition activities 
shall define a networked, in-gartison, battle command planning capability, and interoperability 
requirements for seamless operations with FCS trairung and logistics systems. The LSI shall perform the 
systems engineering, design engineering, site surveys and configuration designs to identiiy the facility 
design criteria, the detailed list of equipment, communications connectivity, information protection, war 
fighter-machine internee, software configuration items, modes of operations, training end supporlability 
provisions and the installation sites. The LSI shall maximize use of FCS embedded hardware and 
software functionality to satisfy HSOC requirements. The LSI shall also develop a detailed HSOC 
implementation and procurement plan. The detailed implementation plan shall identify cost, schedules, 
unique site installation requirements, implementation risk, and recommended facility modification 
supplieis. The LSI shall coordinate with appropriate customer organizations to assure expectations are 
being met. (A019) (WBS Ll.1.2.3.1, 1.1.2.4.2; \.\2A22i 1.1.2.4.4.1] 


3.2 FoS ENGINEERING, DEVELOPMENT, AND INTEGRATION 

The LSI is responsible for the engineering, development, and integration, including all associated 
subcontractor performance of FoS units. The LSI shall ensure that a "pit slop engineering" like design 
approach is an integral and concurrent part of the design activities for the FCS FoS. This design approach 
includes; generation and application of a "pit stop engineering and maintenance" type efficiencies into the 
design philosophy and standards of excellence, training of the Integrated Product Design Teams on the 
"pit stop” design appiosch and illustrative examples, use of 3-D design simulations (e.g. SMART) of 
scaled and ftilt scale digital mock-ups, and the conduct of periodic interactive design reviews to apply 
standards of exceitence and gauge progress. Using a “pit slop/’ approach, the LSI will design to minimize 
logistics activities emphasizing MANPRINT considerations and supportabilily/maintainability issues in 
the battlefield environment. This philosophy takes into consideration ease of maintainability at the lowest 
possible level ensuring that all unit service/repair actions can be performed quickly in the battlefield 
environment. This philosophy shall also include embedded training to facililate ease of use by the 
operator and maintainer. Tlie LSI shall flow down FCS UA Increment 1 Capabilities Specification 
interface, perfoimance, and affordabilify requirements by ensuring provision for these requirements in the 
engineering, products, and services required to design, build, procure, and test real or virtual prototypes 
for the integrated Family of Systems, The LSt shall integrate complementary systems necessary to 
provide the required capabilities. The LSI will provide for competitive procurement and management of 
systems and subsystems to ensure best of industry and Government involvement in the development of 
the FoS elements, [WBS 1.1.2] 

3.2.1 FoS Analysis and Integration 

The LSI shaft conduct performance, design, and affoidability analyses/lrades, and requirements flow 
down within the context of the FoS to maintain baseline performance, fiinclional, physical, and logical 
integration. This includes MANPRINT at both the individual and integrated FoS levels. {A0t4J (WBS 
I. 1.2,1] 
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3.2,1. J FoS integreHen and Trades Analysis. In close coordination wiUi PM, PCS and 

TRADOC, the LSI shall perform performance analyses and trades across the FoS to ensure integrated 
Manned/Unmanned PlatformsA^ehicles (MUPVs) and the supporting C4I$R network meet SoS 
requirements. The LSI shall analyze requirements/design to balance system operational perrocmance 
characteristics (e.g., responsiveness, deployability, agility and versatility, lethality, survivability, 
sustainability, tiaining, interoperability, availability, and vulnerability) to establish requited perfoimance 
and affordability parameters. The LSI will work with TRADOC to ensure trade decisions considw the 
larger impact of UA and other FF requirements development. Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV), 
producibility, testability, and safety shall be included in the analysis/trades process. The LSI shall support 
efforts with ongoing Govenunent analysis ofa SoS suppoitability model to kleati^ potential trades to 
reduce logistics footprint and life cycle costs. The LSI shall ensure that changes to performance 
requirements, such as reliability, availability, maintainability, and testability (RAM-T), resulting from 
trade studies are approved througli the established configuration management process. (A014, A034} 
[WBS 1.1.2.t.3.1] 

3,2.1.2 Technical Baseline Management and CoiitroL The LSI shall perform tasks to manage 
and control the FoS tecimica] baseline, including definition and conduct of FoS level trade studies, 
interface control for both softw are and hardware across the Family of Systems and ftom FCS FoS to 
complementaiy systems. Configuiation Management shall be perfomied lAW with SoS CM guidance, 
including CM custodial responsibility for FCS to complementary programs ICDs as defined in 
complementary programs Government MOAs. The LSI shall create and maintain the Master Equipment 
List (MHL) and FoS architectures and specifications. The LSI shall manage and maintain a performance 
baseline of system and subsystem attributes necessary for SoS/FoS analysis, modeling, and simulation, 
consistent with the Army FCS UA Systems Book. (AOll, A014, AOiS, A034) [WBS 1.I.2.1.3] 

3.2,2 Distributed Network Development and Integration 

The LSI shall define, design, procure, build, integtate, and test a Networked Battle Comniand System 
across the FoS lAW the Software Development Plan (SDP), SoS specifications, C41SP, TEMP, and 
appiicabte segment and subsystem specifications. The LSI will ensure the FCS ACE supports movement 
of data in and out ofSILs to facilitate this Networked Battle Coiiimand/C4ISRcapabi!iDr.(AOI7, A037} 
[WBS I.l,2.2, 1.1. 2.1. 3.8.9] 

3.2.2.1 Distributed Network Analysis and luiegradeit. The LSI shall conduct performance and 
design analyses including all FoS elements with the integrated Networked Battle Command/C41SR 
capability to maintain baseline performance, functional, and logical integration. The LSI will perform 
network performance analyses and trade studies, develop the network configuration, and manage the 
Distribute Network architectures and requirements including the interfaces to systems and platfbrms 
external to FCS and internal FoS syslem-to-system interfaces. {A018) [WBS 1.1.2.2.2} 

3.2.2.2 Distributed Network SIL, The LSI shall develop, utilize, and maintain the Distributed 
Network SIL to support analysis and testing of network functions lAW the SIL development plan. The 
DREN will use the actual Networked Battle Command system being developed to the maximum extent 
possible. {A032) [WBS l.L2,1.4.5] 

3.2. 2.2. 1 System Oeoeiopment, Integration and Sirtiulatioit The LSI shall use Networked Battle 
Command/C4ISR element emulation, simulation, and hardware in the loop techniques to design, develop 
and integrate the diverse components of the integrated Networked Battle Command/C41SR system and to 
verify that the proposed design meets the FCS SoS and Networked Battle Command/C4ISR Segment 
Specifications. [WBS 1.1.2.1.4.5, 1.1.2.2.4] 
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3.ZZ.3 System <f Systems Common Opening Environment The LSI shall define, develop, 
pnicuic, iabricaie, iniegrate, and test the Syaletn of Systems Common Operating Envitonmeiit (SoS COE) 
infonnation management backbone and appbcation ioterlace slnictuie for implementation of the 
distributed nemork. The LSI shall develop the informalion assuiance applications and services that ate 
common across the network, and perfitnn infiarmation assmance risk assessments and mitigation. The 
LSI shall lead in an AppHcation Program Inleiface working group consisting of itself, industry paitnera, 
and Government as co-lead to address snd resetve all SoS COH serrices and intafaces. The LSI shall 
defltte and manage the implementation and configwation, including the interfeces of the SoS COE. The 
LSI shall develop a SoSCOE subcomponent migration plan that addresses the targeted technology for 
integration into the Incremental versions of PCS. The LSI shall establish a performance evaluation matrix 
to suppoif procurement and testing of the SoS COE components. The LSI shall integrate and test the SoS 
COE system with platformA'ehicle systems/subsystems. The LSI shall develop or acquire, and deliver 
(via the PCS ACE) all databases, data sets, and software required to operate the SOS COE, to include 
ontologies and task integration networ ks, and make the SoS COB fiilly fimetionai under operating 
conditions. {A007, AOIS) [WHS I.I.2.2.4] 

3.X2.4 Commiinleattoik The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, integrate, and test the 
networked communientions. {A007, A018) [WBS Ll.2.2.6] 

.k2.Z5 IntelUgenee, SurvofUance and jReconmiissance (iSE). The LSI shall define, develop, 
procure, fabricate, integraie, and test the distributed ISR elements and application software, iiscluding 
soldier interfeces, common sensor faiterfece. Level 1 fusion with organic and non-organic sensor feeds, 
and Sensor Data Management for the PCS. The LSI shall develop or acquire, and deliver (via the PCS 
ACE) all databases and data sets required to operate the aforementioned software, to include ait 
parameters employed by target recognition and fusion algorithms, and make it fully functional under 
operating conditions. {A007, AOIS) [WBS 1.I.2.2.S, I.2.1J.8.9] 

3JJ. 6 Command and ControL The LSI shall define, develop, procure, febricale, integrate, and 
lest the distributed command and control application software, including soldier interfaces, mission 
plamring, situational awareness end understanding, and battle management for the PCS DA. The LSI shall 
develop or acquire, and deliver ail databases and data sets needed to operate the aforementioned sofrivare, 
to include defeuit icons, topographic and cartographic data, and make it ftilly flinctional under operating 
conditions. (A007, A018 ) [WBS 1.1.2.2.3, 1.I.2.I.3.8.9J 

5.2. Z7 Training Appllcollons - Neltmrt. The LSI shall define, develop, piocure, fabricate, 

integrate, and test the common and unique training applications for the Distributed Network. (AO 1 8} 
[WBS 1.1.2.2.10; I.1.2.U.8.8J 

3.3.13 Supportaiility Applications. The LSI shall define, devdep, procure, fabricate, integrate, 
and test an integrated Logistics Decision Support System (LOSS), interactive Electronic Technical 
Manuals (lETMs), and a Platform Soldier-Mission Readiness System (PS-MRS) to support each MUPV 
system type. The LSI will define and recommend the iiUerfaces necessary to incorporate appropriate in- 
lieu-of systems suppotlabBily requirements and infoimation inteichange applicafions LAW the 
SupportabiKty Strategy. [A0!8) [WBS I.1.2.2.11J 

3.2.2. ? Network Integration, Test, and Evaluation. Using the Distributed Network SIL, the LSI 

shall integrate network supporting applicalions onto the netwotk information management backbone and 
evaluate their individual and integrated network performance lAW the SoS/FoS distributed network 
requirements. The LSI generates the formal teat plans (including plans for utilisation of the Amy's 
Central Test Support Facility) and procedures forveri^ng network performance against requirements. 
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The LSI will execute the netwoit level verification tests and analyzeyreport the results. The LSI shall 
identify and implement coneclive actions and perform retests as required. {A042, A048} [WBS 1 . 1 .2.2.2] 

3.2.2.10 Distributed Network Site Representation. The LSI shall provide onsite personnel 
distributed at C4ISR development sites as listed in Agreement Attachment 7 - Office Space and 
Administrative Support. These personnel shall coordinate the systems and technical architectural views 
with the operational views, coordinate and oversee sensor R&D and sensor integration efforts being 
performed in coordination with PM NV/RSTA and NVESD, and perform liaison with PM PCS, PEO 
QT, PEO lEW&S and RDEC, to coordinate complementary programs within the PEOs, coordinate the 
procurement of "special access" systems (DCGS-A, SAR/MTI and UGS) being managed/procured by Ft 
Monmouth Program Management offices. [WBS 1.I.2.2.1; 1.1.2.1.3.8.9] 

3.2.3 Manned/Unmanned PlatrormAfehicle (MUPV) System Development and Integration 


The LSI shall define and procure, from best of industry and Government sources per the SDD 
Competition Process Plan, the design, development, fabrication, integration, assembly, checkout, and 
verification test and evaluation of virtual and teal prototypes for each MUPV system. The LSI shall 
ensure the design of each primary MUPV system (and applicable variants) meets the requirements 
provided in the appropriate systems specifications. The LSI shall conduct analyses that balance life cycle 
cost considerations with requirements in the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification while 
providing an open architecture approach to maintain commonality across applicable subsystems. The LSI 
will manage the selected industry sources to ensure FCS FoS level requirements ate met and that 
interfaces between MUPV systems, Networked Battle Command/C4ISR networking nodes, and 
supporubility and training systems are met. The LSI shall perform any requited system-to-systOT 
integration necessary to validate individual system interfaces prior to SoS level test and evaluation. 
{A0I4,A034) [WBS 1.1.2.1.3] 


3.2.3.I MUPV System Analysis and Integration. The LSI shall conduct performance and design 

analyses in the context of the FoS MUPV systems to maintain baseline performance, functional, and 
logical integration. The LSI shall perform system performance analyses and trade studies. The LSI shall 
establish and manage the system architectures and requirements including interfaces. (A014, A034) 
[WBS 1.1.2.1.2] 


3,2.3.2 System Integration Laboratories, The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, 
integrate, utilize, and maintain SlLs as requited to support analysis and testing of MUPV 
system/subsystem functions lAW the SIL development plan. (A032) [WBS 1.1.2.L4.7 through WBS 
1.1.2.1.4.19] 


3,2.3.3 MUPy Subsystems Development and Test, The LSI shall define, develop, procure, 

fabricate, integrate, support, and test MUPV subsystems. [WBSl. 1.2. 1.3.8 and 1.1.2. 1.1] 

3. 2. 3. 3. / Anafysis and Integration. The LSI shall conduct analyses evaluafing life cycle 

affordability considerations with requirements in the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Spwification to 
ensure affordability of subsystem elements. The LSI shall identify, develop and procure subsystems and 
common subsystems that result in Life Cycle Cost savings commensurate with ongoing developments, 
competitive procurements, supportability, schedule, future production, and performance considerations. 
The LSI shall ensure subsystem designs account for integration with their FoS end item systerns to meet 
system level performance requirements. (A014, A034) [WBS 1.1.2.I.3.8.1 &WBS 1. 1.2.1. 1 & 
I.1.1.2.2.4] 
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3.2.}.i.2 Design and Development. The LSI, based on the analyses of 3.2.3.3.1, shall procure 

prototype common and mission equipment hardware/software end items. The LSI shall develop 
preliminary and detailed design packages for the inte^ted common and mission equipment end items, 
focused on a producible, reliable, sustainable, maintainable, affordable design. The LSI shall define, 
document, and manage subsystem interfaces and maintain an open architecture design. The LSI shall 
obtain subsystem prototypes, models, and/or simulations as necessary to support development as well as 
the tests and demonstrations of 3.2.3.3.3. The LSI shall obtain system models and data necessary to 
support Government and LSI analysis, and training and decision support applications. The LSI shall 
procure adequate test hardware to enable required testing to be conducted prior to IPD. {A007, A018) 
[WBS l.U.1.3.8.1 (MOV),WBS 1.1.2.1.3.8.3 (UAV), WBS 1. U.l. 3.8.4 (UGV)] 

J.ZJ.3.J Prototype, Modeling, and Simulation Testing and Demonstration, pa LSI shall validate 
defined functionality and performance characteristics of common and mission equipment subsystem 
prototypes through tests commensurate with specification requirements. In the event a physical prototype 
is not required for SDD, the LSI shall conduct appropriate functional and performance demonstration 
through modeling and simulation of the end item to validate functionality and performance requirements. 
The LSI will ensure the PCS ACE supports movement of data in and out of SILs to facilitate 
development of the MUPV control software and system. [WBS 1.1.2.1.2; &1.1.2.1.3.8 & 1.1.2.3.91 

3.2.3. d MUPy System Integration, Test, and Evaluation. The LSI shall develop and 

demonstrate a detailed production ready design for each MUPV system variant identified in support of the 
PCS Increment I capability, including the use of models, emulations, and where necessary, emulated 
hardware or software as required to provide the necessary data/demonstrations needed to verify readiness 
for IP. The LSI shall ensure functional, physical, and logical integration of each unique system developed 
including the distributed network, common equipment, and mission equipment. The LSI shall ensure the 
system performs within integrated (system-to-system) FoS specification requirements through verification 
of defined functionality and performance characteristics. To the extent practical, the LSI will ensure 
prototypes can be refurbished for future testing. [WBS 1.1.2. 1.3. 8.1, 1.1.2.I.3.8.3; 1.1,2. 1.3. 8.4] 

3.2.3. J Training Appiications - (MUPV). The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, 

integrate, support, and test the common and unique training applications for the MUPV systems. (A018} 
[WBS 1.1.2.1.3.8.8; 1.1.22.10] 

3.2.4 Suppnrtablllty 

The LSI shall develop and document integrated ’’factory to foxhole” management, products, and 
services required to design, develop, assemble, integrate, field, sustain and upgrade (through spiral 
development) and test the supportability processes and supporting automated applications within the PCS 
SoS. The LSI shall prepare a UA Supportability Strategy that describes an end-to-end automated 
sustainment capability that integrates supply chain requirements of the UA, UE, and Eirterprise Army. 
The LSI shall perform analyses to aid in life cycle product support decision making to include developing 
and implementing metrics, performance standards, warranty requirements, and incentivra. The LSI shall 
describe supportability product design/interfaces as required to address Army supportability 
implementation beyond the FoS and/or SoS levels for consistency with the existing and emerging U.S. 
Army supportability infrastructure. The LSI shall implement supportability architectures and 
requirements lAW the PCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification and UA Supportability Strategy 
during the design, development, fabrication, and test of MUPV systems to achieve the transportability, 
deployability, and operational availability goals, to reduce life cycle sustainment burdens, and to establish 
the basis for Performance Based Logistics (PBL). The LSI shall define the Performance Based Logishcs 
(PBL) business processes, develop the PBL performance metrics and standards, design the data 
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management and analysis process, and update the PBL concept for sustainment in accoidance with the 
UA Supportability Strategy. The LSI shall conduct analyses and provide recommendations on the 
implementation of PBL that considers public, private, and partnership capabilities, to include industrial 
base considerations. The LSI shall petfotm the duties of the Product Support Integrator (PSI) for PCS 
during SDD {e.g., logistics planning, modeling and simulations in order to mitigate risk and verify tire 
reduced PCS logistics burden and increased readiness and availability). The LSI shall integrate the 
products and services generated by the Product Support Provider (PSP), the LSI or its subcontractors, in 
order to meet SoS requirements for the UA. The LSI shall provide update of PBL implementation 
analysis at PDR, CDR, and annually thereafler. Implementation and integration of these product designs 
and processes shall begin with Low Rale Initial Production (LRIP). {A025, A027) [WBS 1. 1.2.4) 

Logistics Analysis and Engineering. The LSI shall utilize a progressive assurance 
approach to plan, iitiplement, and manage a supportability and RAM-T program lAW the PCS UA 
Incremerrt I Capabilities Specification and Supportability Strategy. TIic LSI shall errsure that the supjlllers 
provide progressive assurance that all RAM-T requirements (hsrdware and software) are satisfied. LSI 
shall ensure that suppliers use best commercial engineering approaches to design RAM-T into the 
platforms and systems early in the design process. The LSI shall establish supportabilify metrics 
necessary to gauge the maturation and completion of supportability designs. Supportability metrics sltall 
be tracked to performance under this agreement and shall include as a minimum Operational, Availability, 
Operations and Support Costs and Footprints, The LSI shall perform logistics support analyses, power 
management analysis, and engineering design analyses for MUPV systems, common and unique supfwrt 
^uipment, and source and level of repair for SoS implementation. The LSI shall plan, develop, 
implement, coordinate, verify, and validate technical operational and maintenance procedures for each 
system. The LSI shall develop prototype embedded Oass V Interactive Seclronic Technical Manuals 
(lETMs) to support each SDD system type. The LSI shall conduct reliability growth testing, 
environmental stress screening, and other reliability assurance efforts os appropriate. The LSI shall 
provide results of RAM-T analyses at each major Increment 1 SDD program review. (A026, A049) 

[WBS 1.1.2. 1.4.2, Ll.2.4.2] 

3.2.4,2 Logistics Product Integration, The LSI shall integrate supportability products into Iht; 

SoS elements including diagnostics/prognosHcs functions. The LSI shall conduct Maneuver Sustaimnimt 
analyses in accordance with the FCS Supportability Strategy. The LSI shall define Maneuver Sustainment 
functions common to applicable variants and mission unique products for each variant. The LSI shall 
identify medical items for integradon into medical and combat vehicles. The LSI shall conduct logistits 
technical reviews at the system, vehicle, and component levels. (A025} [WBS H.2.4.3) 

3.2.4.2.1 Supportability Strategy DevelopmenL The Supportability Strategy shall define the 
planning, programming, and execution of the support program that meets operational supixirt 
performance requirements in the most cost effective manner over the lota! life cycle of the FCS SoS. The 
supportability strategy facilitates development and integration of the following key integrated logistics 
support tenants: logistics management information; transportability and deployability; maintenance 
operations; manpower and personnel; product support management - including performance based 
logistics and ammunition; facilities; technical data; training and training support; fielding planning; 
computet resource support and reliability, availability and maintainability. The Supportability Strategy 
will incorporate supportability strategics of all system and equipment in the UA listed in Attachment 1 1 
of the Agreement. (A025) 

5.2.4. 5 Supportability Data Management. The LSI shall develop and provide a database 
management system that provides access to complete life cycle data for logistics .support, including access 
to supplier data through the FCS ACE. The database shall include performance specification baselines for 
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future FCS procm-emenis contained in the DFD. The LSI shall ensure data requirements are mapped to 
sources (to include the diagnostic/prognostic devices utilized in FCS) and cross-walked from there to the 
supporting applications to include PS-MRS, LOSS, the lETMs, etc. {A05I} [WBS 1. 1.2.4.3.21 

3.2J,4 Supply Chain Management (SCM), Within the construct of PBL, the LSI shall develop 
and implement a plan, Including access to supplier data through the FCS ACE, for the collection of data 
supporting the integradon of all SCM fimetiona associated with FCS systnns to ensure that they meet 
supportability related performance requirements. (A052} (WBS 1.1.2.4.3.4] 

Supportability Test and Demonstratioiu The LSI shall conduct equipment testing and 
demonstrations for SoS and FoS supportability performance verification. The LSI shall validate 
Maneuver Sustainment, PBL, and other applicable si^^iTOit concepts during testing and demonstrations. 
The LSI shall ensure smsor collection of data for logistics decision support 8}'stem software is adequate 
to support logistics modeling verification and validation efforts as well as operational PBL. f A026) 
[WBSLl.2.4.1] 

3,2*4,6 Fielding. The LSI shall field all FCS Increment I SDD equipment and coordinate the 
fielding of all other UA systems to meet testing and training requirements. The LSI shall develop plans to 
support the fielding of Increment I FCS into the UA including IOC and FOC. The LSI shall conduct 
fielding analyses and recommend the most suitable fielding methodology for the Increment I of FCS into 
theUA. (A050} (WBS 1.1.2.4.43 

3.2.5 Training Systems 

The LSI shall assist TRADOC in their UA Training Developments responfibilities by providing 
horizontal integration with FCS SDD work to TRADOC’s larger UA and FF developments work. The 
LSI shall provide the management plans, products, verification and validation, and services required to 
ensure design, development, fabrication, integration, support and teat of a UA training program and a FCS 
FoS and SoS training system capable of meeting FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification and 
System Training Plan (STRAP) objectives consistent with the Army’s concept for FF and UA training. 

The LSI shall perform training management and planning in accordance with established policy, 
processes, and procedures. The LSI shall develop, document, and allocate an integrated set of training 
functional, performance, test, and affordability requirements. The LSI shall deiign the FCS training 
system as an integral part of the overall SoS design to meet Increment I requirements and provide for 
future incremental upgrades. The LSI shall develop and deliver a Training Management Plan that 
addresses the foil range of training support products, architectures, infrastructures, and training 
developmmt, and the management tools required to provide Increment I capabilities in the institution, 
operational, unit, and self development domains lAW ATIAS, The LSI shall identify, assess, and mitigate 
training risks as part of the SDD risk reduction effort and coordinate these risk reduction efforts with the 
SoS Engineering Technicai Risk Manage. The LSI will support the distributed network and platform 
product develc^Knent efforts as required to implement/include onbedded and standalone training designs 
within FoS products as necessary to ensure these designs meet SoS specification requirements. The LSI 
shall establish training product design^interfaces to ensure effective int^ation with the Army’s larger 
UA and FF training concqjt and infiaslructure lAW the LSI’s SoS Architecture. (A053) [WBS 1 . 1 .2.5] 

3.2.S. / FCS Training Systems Engineering. The LSI will ensure training engineering design 
analyses are performed at FCS SoS and FoS levels and integrated with TRADOC's larger UA training 
developments, taking into consideration training for individual, maintenance, crew, unit, leader, and staff 
teams. The LSI shall determine and document training materials not limited to: operator, maintainer. 
Training Aids, Devices, Simulators, Simulations (TADSS). The LSI will assist TRADOC in their role in 
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developing doctrine, tactics, and training products, as required to support the UA O&O and the Army's 
FF training concept under development, to include interoperability with complementaiy piograms. The 
LSI shall perform individual system training analysis and will assist TRADOC in conducting collective 
task analyses lAW TRADOC Regulation 350-70, Systems Approach to Training Management and 
Processes, TRADOC Pamphlet 350-70-2, Midtimedia Courseware Development Guide, and Advanced 
Distributed Learning Shareable Content Object Reference Model. The LSI shall develop and implement 
training architectures and requirements lAW the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification. The LSI 
shall provide configuration and data management for FCS training products. The LSI shall perform 
system training analysis to identify potential common components and reuse between emlredded training, 
mission planning, mission rehearsal, as well as other system hardware and software. {A014, A034, A054} 
|WBS l.l.2,5.1] 


3.2. 5.2 Training Systems integration Laboratory. In support of the SoSlL, the LSI shall 
develop, utilize, and maintain a training SIL as required to support analysis and testing of training 
functions and ensure this SIL provides integrated functionality with the SoSIL for both SoS and FoS 
interfaces. (A032} [WBS 1.1.2.I.4.6] 

3.2.5.3 Training Product Development/hitegration. The LSI shall, lAW TRADOC Regulation 
3S0-70, Systems Approach to Training Management and Processes, develop and integrate FCS training 
products for UA training developments and FCS SoS and FoS elements, including simulator 
development, manned systems training, unmanned systems training, training facilities, training support 
packages, and system training plan. The LSI shall provide FCS FoS and SoS training performance 
analysis and system training data through the integrated UA level. {A055) [WBS 1.1.2.52, 1.IJ2.5.2.53 

1.2.5.4 Developmental and Operational Test^ Training. The LSI shall provide training for 
Developmental and Operational Testing for FoS and SoS performance verification. The LSI shall 
coordinate with AMC and TRADOC to define and develop training plans and products to be provided in 
support oftest and evaluation acti\dties. {A053, A054,A055) [WBS Ll.2,5, Ll.3.2] 

3.2.5.5 Training Facilities. The LSI shall assess, survey, recommend modifications or additions, 
and document (he analysis of training facilities, su^iqrart equipment, training articles, threat training 
systems and simulators, and simulation modeU/test beds, training areas, and ranges as necessary to 
support the training ofUA equipped with FCS. {A057) [WBS 1. 1.2,5. 2.4] 

3.2.5. 6 Tactical Engagement Sbnulation Systenu The LSI shall conduct a trade study in 
coordination with TRADOC to review the range of options available for using a Tactical Engagement 
Simulation System (TESS). The LSI will use the results of this study to develop short and long range 
plans to employ TESS within the UA. The LSI will ensure that TESS is fully interoperable with existing 
Combat Training Centers <CTC) and legacy training systems. {A014, A034j [WBS 1. 12.5.1, l.t.2.5.1.1] 

3.2.5. 7 Common Component&iServices. Hie LSI shall conduct trade studies to review the use 
and implementation of FCS componenls/services in PCS applications (e.g., Network Battle Command 
C4ISR, M&.S, Training, etc.), FCS common components, and FCS Training common components. The 
LSI will use the results of these studies to develop short and long range plans for the FCS equipped UA 
and as a guide for implementation. {A014, A034} [WBS 1.1.2.5.1, 1.1.2.5J.1] 

3.2.5.8 Site Representation, The LSI shall provide onsite personnel distributed as listed 
in Agreement Attachment 7 - Office Space and Administrative Support. These personnel shall coordinate 
with the Army G-1 and UAMBL in the refinement of Manpower, Personnel and Training artifacts (MPT, 
TAD, MER, BOIPFD/QQPRI). [WBS LI.2.L3.8, 1.12-5.1,5.33 
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3 J SoS INTEGRATED TEST & EVALUATION 

The LSI shall perform FCS FoS integrated test and evaluation in the SoS environment to verify SoS 
and system level performance in support of the IP dnnston process. This verification shall be in 
Bccn-dance with the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification requirements allocated to the SDO 
Increment 1 design and include verification of interopmbility requirements and interfaces lA W approved 
interface control documents. This activity includes Unities, resources, test j^ases, planning, execution, 
evaluation, and reporting as described below and lAW the TEMP. The LSI shall ensure a contiguous 
thread of M&S support throughout testing. M&S inchufes representations of components, systems, forces 
(UA, UE, Joint, and opposing), and threats; scenario generators; environmental simulators; synthetic 
stimuli; and event controllers. The LSI will ensure M&S serves as input or nodes on the SlLn and SoSIL 
and wraparounds or players in Limited User Test (LUT), Follow-on Development Test and Evaluation 
(FDTE), and the Initial Operational Test (lOT) implementing the Standard Simulator Database (SSDB) 
Interchange Fonnat (SIF). The LSI will use M&S to augment Technical testing where available and 
apfH'opriate. Wliere Government M&S arc not available or appropriate, the LSI shall procure or develop 
applicable M&S (see 3.1.2). The LSI shall develop and supply all validation and verification data and 
artifacts necessary for ATEC accreditation before any M&S is used to support testing. All Eivironment 
(scenario, terrain, and weather) and Behavior (emplr^ment and TTP) data sets for analysis will be 
approved by TRADOC (specifically HQ TRADOC JCW TRAC and UAMBL). Army Materiel Systems 
Analysis Activity (AMSAA) certifies performance data. (WBS 1 . 1 .3] 

33.1 Test Planning and Execution 

The LSI shall define and manage the phases of technical testing required to support the FCS 
Incremental Development Plan and ATEC System Evaluation. The LSI will participate in the combined 
test planning activities and provide the necessary test planning, test design, test integration, test execution, 
test assessment, test reporting, and test analysis. The L3l shall provide and/or obtain the necessaiy test 
resources/facilities, including use of modeling and simulation capabilities as discussed tn 3.1.2, 3.1.3, and 
3.3, to perform tests. The LSI shall develop and update the Integrated Test and Evaluation Plan (ITEP) 
and provide updates for the Test and Evaluation h^ster Plan (TEMP) which describe the overall 
combined testing strategy and definition of the spectrum of integrated simulaHon, test, and ex'aluation 
activities associated with FCS. (A058) [WBS 1. 1.3.1, 1.1.33] 

3J.I.I Test Plaiwlng and Design. The LSI shall ensure adequate test planning and testing to 
support an iterative design and test process using the FCS ACE to distribute test data result!} LAW the 
ITEP and the TEMP. The LSI shall define the specific test phases corresponding to FoS development 
schedules with staggering/overlappiog of testing to accommodate the di^eretit levels and parallelism of 
deVelopmmt planned, e.g., protot^e vs. modeling/simulation, subsystems vs. integrated system 
capability. The LSI shall use these test phase definitions in the development of test 
plans/scheduling/cootdinalion and test designs for the testing to be performed. The LSI shall plan pre- 
field and field tests, and plan integrated mission tests. Tlie LSI will ensure test plan consistency with the 
TEMP and support the Army’s Combined Test Organization to ensure close coordination vrilh the Army 
teslcommuni^. {A058) [WBS 1.13.2.1} 

3J,L2 Test Integration and Exeention. The LSI shall prepare test procedures an<i range 
documentation. Tire LSI shall execute SoS and system testing in accordance with the test plans and 
designs of 3.3. 1 . 1 and the incremental integration process as FoS capabilities become available for test. 
[WBS t.l, 33.2] 
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3. 3. 1. 2, 1 Test Support Package (TSP)> The LSI shall provide end administer TSPs capable of 

sustaining test and evaluation efToits. The TSPs shall be delivered to the appiopnate test sites at least 30> 
da>'s prior to start of each test. The LSI shall conduct maintenance and provide all repair parts, tools, test 
fixtures, and facilities except those the Government chooses to provide in response to the System Support 
Package Component Ust(SSPCL). {A059) [WBS 1.1.2.4.13] 

3.3. L2J Logistics Testing. The LSI shall provide technical analyses and operations support to all 
logistics demonstrations and simulations, maintenance training, and system verification, validation, and 
integration tests to ensure that requirements forRAM^Tandsupportability aiemet. [WBS 1. 1.2.4. 1.4] 

3.3.1.23 Ballistic Survivability. The LSI shall siq>port Ballistic Survivability testing by providing 
test planning, test operations, assistance in damage assessment, repair assistance, and procedures revhnv. 
[WBS Ll.3.2.1, Ll.3.2,2] 

3.3. L3 Test Assessment and Reporting, The LSI shall perform requirements analysis, prepaie 

test assessment and data collection plans, and prepare test assessment/data/cotrective action reports. The 
LSI shall prepare the test resources validation/verificadon i^an. The LSI shall establish a test site data 
management center, colleet/reduce/control test data, and perform data authenticatioo. The LSI shall assess 
the adequacy and quality of tests performed and report raw results of the testing at the conclusion of each 
test executed. The LSI will reschMule testing where such assessment warrants. The LSI shall provide the 
Government all requested data from component, system, and SoS level testing in a form usable by the 
Army Test and Evaluation Command (ATEC) to support Government independent technical and 
operational evaluation. The LSI shall develop and maintain a Data Acquisition System accessible through 
the PCS ACE to support data collection efforts during test operations. Data shall include reports that 
document significant test incidents in standard Army Test incident Report System (AT1R5) format and 
shall be entered into the ATIRS. The LSI will cJlow and support Government observation and validation 
ofcomponent, system, and SoS testing. {A060) [WBS 1.1.33.3] 

33.2.4 Test Analysis, The LSI shall provide data and analysis of test results to demonstrate that 
performance requirements are met or an appropriate performance growth model that demonstrates 
performance progression. The LSI shall jointly review shortfalls with the Government to determine if 
design changes and/or retesting is required. [A06I)} [WBS 1.1.3.2.4] 

33.2.5 Failure Reporting Analysis and Corrective Action System (FRACAS), The LSI shall 
establish and manage a FRACAS process to support resolution of test incidents through the corrective 
action ];xocess. The LSI shall write test incident reports for tests conducted at non-Govemment test 
locations and provide these data to the Government The LSI will provide data For reliability and 
maintainability scoring conferences. {A060} [WBS 1.1. 3.2,4, 1.1.3.2.33] 

3.3.2 Test Facilities and Resources 

The LSI will partner with the Army to define applicable Government test facilities. The LSI shall plan 
and conduct testing to take frill advantage of the existir^ investment in DoD ranges, facilities, and other 
resources (c.g., Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG), Yuma Proving Ground (YPG)) wherever practical. The 
LSI shall supplement the use of existing facilities with the design, development, modification, 
impiementation, integration, and documentation of other required test facilities, support equipment, test: 
articles, threat systems and simulators, test targets/expcndables, and simulation models/test beds as 
necessary to perform the tests defined in 3. 3. 1.1. The LSI shall maintain the LSTs facilities and resources 
that are required to support the combined Development Test and Evaluation (DT&E) and Operational 
Test and Evaluation (OT&E) objectives, to include the cqiripmcnt needed to perform software 
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maintenance and modification. The LSI shall conduct validation and verification 
facilities/support equipment. [WBS 1.1.3.2.5] 


assessments of lest 


3.3.2.I Test Support Equipment The LSI shall design, develop, procure, utilize and 
test support equipment for use in the SoSIL, [WBS 1.1.3.2.5,2] 

333 Operational/User Test Support 


maintain 


The LSI shall provide for Government OperationalrtJser testing the equipment operations support, 
plmnin^maintenance and training necessary to execute and complete Government OperationaWJser 
Iratmg. This also includes participation in the planning, conduct, and monitoring of Battle Lab exercises 
^e La shall obtain approval ftom TRADOC prior to integrating doctrine and tactics training during 
tests, ihe LSI shall provide training to the Army for Army use of the SoSIL forOT&E. The LSI will 
participate in ™iing operational test plans and reports and participate in Operational Test Readiness 
^views (OTI^) and ATEC System Team (AST) meetings. The LSI will provide data and information 
to sui^rt the Govenunent in wnting of: Test Incident Reports for tests performed at ATEC test sites, 
collection and reduction of data using FCS specific instrumentation and data collection, and gatherinn 
data aj^ information required for the issuance of Safely Releases. The LSI shall participate in hardware 
^ s^are testing and provide data as necessary to satisfy safety concerns and hazards that have been 
defined, including SIL as well as field tests. [WBS 1.1.3.2.5.6] 
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Attachment 2 

Contract Data Requirements List 
CDRL PREFACE 


1. All deliverables via ACE workflow, unless otherwise noted on the CDRL. 

2. Contractor format acceptable, unless othwwisc noted on the CDRL. 

3. All Data Item Descriptions (DIDs) for guidance only. 

4. NORs shall be entered into the TRAEKDC AARMS. 

5. ECPs shall be delivered via ACE and approved via the CCB process. 


abbreviations 

AAA 

After Agreement Award 

OCR 

Design Concept Review 

IBR 

Integrated Baseline Review (Contractual) 

IPD 

Initial Production Decision 

LRIP 

Low Rate Initial Production 

LUT 

Limited User Test 

SoSRR 

System of Systems Requirement Review 

SoSPDR 

System of Systems Preliminary Design Review 

SoSCDR 

System of Systems Critical Design Review 

SoSSFR 

System of Systems Functional Review 

SoSlA 

System of Systems Integration Assessment 

ASREQ 

As Required 

ANNLY 

Annually 

SEMIA 

Semi-Annually 

MTHLY 

Monthly 

WEKLY 

Weekly 

QRTLY 

Quarterly 

NET 

Not Later Than 

DA 

Days After 

DPT 

Days Prior To 

MPT 

Months Prior To 
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DELIVERABLES LIST (CDRL) 


AOOl Systems Engineering Management Plan 

A002 TRADOC Objective Force Integration Support Documentation 

A003 FCS UA Increment 1 Capabilities Specification 

A004 SoS/FoS Interface Control 

A005 SoS Architecture 

A006 FoS Architecture 

A007 System/Subsystem Design Description (SSDD) 

A008 C4ISR Segment Specification 

A009 Prime Item Development Specifications (PIDS) 

AOIO SoS Architecture Development Plan and Architecture View 1 (AV-1) Overview and Summary 
AO 1 1 Configuration / Data Management Plan (CDMP) 

AO 1 2 Manpower Requirements Criteria 

AO 1 3 Human Systems Integration Report 

A014 Trade Study Plan 

AO 15 Life Cycle Cost Containment Plan 

A016 Life Cycle Cost Estimate 

AO 1 7 Software Eievelopment Plans 

AO 1 8 Software Artifacts 

AO 1 9 Home Station Operation Center Plan 

AOZO SoS Performance Assurance Report 

A02I SoS Verification Plan 

A022 SoS Verification Report 

A023 Moved to WDOOOOl 

A024 FCS Growth Strategy 

A025 Supportability Strategy 

A026 RAM-T Program Plan 

A027 Performance Based Logistics Implementation Plan 

A028 Programmatic Environment, Safety and Occupational Health Evaluation (PESHE) 

A029 System Integration Plan 

A030 Force Effectiveness Modeling Report 

A03 1 FCS Simulation Verification and Validation Plan 

A032 System Integration Laboratories Development Plan 

A033 Risk Management Plan 

A034 Trade Study Report 

A035 .Interoperability Analysis Report 

A036 Software Architecture Description Document 

A037 C4I Support Plan 

A038 Complementary Programs Management Control Plan 

A039 Contract Funds Status Report 

A040 Contract Cost Data Report 

A041 Cost Performance Report 

A042 FoS Distributed Network Test Plans 

A043 Integrated Master Schedule 

A044 FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specificaticm 

A045 FCS ACE Implementation Plan 

A046 Enterprise Production Plan 

A047 Industrial Capabilities Assessment 
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A048 FoS Distributed Network Test Reports 
A049 Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals 
A050 FCS Materiel Fielding Support Plan 
A05 1 Supportability Data Management Plan 
A052 Supply Chain Management Plan (SCMP) 

A053 Training Management Plan 
A054 Training Data Products Report 
A055 Training Support Package 
A056 Reserved 

A057 Training Facilities Survey Report 

A058 LSI FCS Test Program Update to the PM FCS Test and Evaluation Master Plan (TE^) 
A059 System Support Package Component List (SSPCL) 

A060 Integrated Test Report 

A061 Complementary Programs Database 

A062 FCS ACE Metrics-Report 

A063 Engineering Change Proposal (ECP)/ Advanced Drawing Change Notices 


DELIVERABLES LIST (HARDWARE) 


At completion all residual Govenunent property (e.g,, prototype hardware and software, lest hardware and software, 
software Integration Laboratory hardware/software, etc.) UKd in the performance of this Agreement will be 
dispostioned to the Government in accordance with FAR Part 45 unless specified elsewhere in the Agreement. 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 

B, Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F00I 

F. (!!ontractor 
The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 
AOOl 

2. Title of Data Item: 

System Engineering Management Plan 

3. Subtitle: 



4. Autbonty (Data Acquisition Document I 5. Agreement Reference 


No.) ' 

See remarks. 


7. Transmti 
Mthd 


13. REMARKS 



Attachmoit 1, 3.1.1 


10. As of Date 

15 DPT SoSRR. 
ASREQ 


11. Date of Fuat 
Submission 

15 DPT SoSRR, 
ASREQ 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


1. Updates to the SEMP (D78<!l-t0007-i) will be made as required to maintain the document to current LSI 
system engineering management practices. 


2. Govemmeot will provide approval/coininents within 30 days of notice that data has been posted to ACE. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Category 
Other 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

D. Systein/Itein. 

Future Combat Systems 

1 . Data Item No. 
A002 

2. Title of Data Item: 

TRADOC Objective Force Integration 
Support Documentation 



No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


7. Traiisintl o. i-u-r y. rrequency iu. Asot 11. Uateol First 12. Date of 

Mthd Code Date Subinissioa Subsequent 

5 TIME, Submission ! 

ace a 13 DPT ISDPTSoSRR 

SoSDCR, SoSFR, 

I I I SoSPDR, SoSCDR 

Block 1: 

This submittal may consist of multiple reports based on the individual items listed. Each report shall be a 
standalone document with a dash number assigned to the Data Item number (i.c., A002-n, where n starts with 1 ) 
to distinguish one subject matter report fixtm another. Assignment of the dash numbers shall be arbitrary but 
shall be sequentially assigned and controlled through LSI data management. A list of the dash number 
assignments shall be available under ACE. 


8. APP 9. Frequency 

10. As of 

Code 

Date 

5 TIME, 


A 

13 DPT 


SoSRR 


Attachment 1, 3. 1.1.1, 3. 1.1. 1. 1 


1 1. Date ofFirst 
Submission 


ISDPTSoSRR 


6. Requiring 
Office 

AMSTA-A(3-ABF 


Initial 15 DPTSoSRR, then 15 DPT SoSDCR, 15 DPT SoSFR, 15 DPT SoSPDR, and 15 DPT SoSCDR 
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1 . Data Item No. 

2. Title ofData Item; 

3. Subtitle: 

A002 (Cont.) 

TRADOC Objective Force Integration 



Support Documentation 


13. REMARKS 


1. Document the results and operational lessons learned in accordance with SOW paragraphs 3. 1 . M 
and 3.1. 1.1.1 Objective Force Requirements and Force Integration & Analysis, accumulated 

from assisting TRADOC/UAMBL but not Iliniled to. the following areas; 

a. [DOCTRINE] UA doctrine requirements integration; reTmiog UA operational concepts to develop UA 
and FCS doctrinal products; initiation of UA field manuBla; identification of new required UA^specific 
publications; development of program directives for UA doctrinal publications; deHning proponent, 
select combined arms, multi-service, and as ducted, multi-national FCS doctrine implications; 
standardisation of UA doctrine that crosses functional lines; review of other doctrine for accuracy and 
horizontal integration; quality control of UA publications; periodic review ofpubtications for 
consistency/impaci to FCS SDD and UA developmental work. 

b. [ORGANIZATION] Refining organizational concepts in the UA O&O Plan; development ofpersoiuiel 
requirements; determining major FCS equipmrat requirements; determining the breakout of UA 
organizational elements; summarizing relevant infonnation for equipment assignment, mobility, and 
concept of operatioas; obtaining approval for the UA Table of Organization and Equipment (TOE); 
developing the FCS FoS Basis of Issue Plan; recommending new manpower requirements criteria; Total 
Army Analysis process. 

c. [TRAINING] Developing individual training plans, course administrative data, and programs of 
instruction; developing training systems (training management plan, products, verification/validation, 
and services required to design, develop, assemble, integrate, and test a UA training plan^prograin); 
developing, utilizing, and maiataining a training system laboratory to support analysis and testing of 
training functions; integrating training products based on STRAP into the FoS elements; providing SoS 
perfonnance analysis for training at the integrated SoS level; FoS and SoS perfonnance verification test 
and demonstration for training. 

d. [MATERIEL] Refiaing materiel requirements documents; refinement of FCS ORD/Capabilities 
Development Document and KPPs for Milestone C; relinement of STRAP; reflneinent of Critical 
Operational Issues and Criteria in TEMP; refirtement of FCS STAR; SMART process. 

e. [LEADER] DeGuing the Leader Development Support System and requirements. 

f. [PERSONNEL] Ensuring the Soldier is central in the development and design ofthe FCS FoS and that 
all personnel requiremeDts/docuinentation, such as the Manpower Estimate Report, properly reflect 
TRADOC’s requirements. Intent is to reduce die level of huinan specification. 

g. [FACILITIES] Determining new or unique facilities requirements to support FCS fielding and 
maintenance. 

h. [UE and OF BATTLE COMMAND REQUIREMENTS INTEGRATION] documentation of UE and OF 
Networked Battle Command development unpa^ on FCS design. 

i. [OF MANEUVER SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS INTEGRATION] Documenting emerging OF 
Maneuver Support requirements impact on FCS design. 

j. [OF MANEUVER SUSTAINMENT REQUIREMENTS INTEGRATION] Document emerging OF 
Maneuver Sustaimnent requirements impact on FCS design. 


Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H, Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit C. Category 


A. Contract Lute Item 
No. 

0001 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


I. DataltemNo. 2. Title of Data Item: 

A003 FCS UA Increment I Capabilittes 

Specification 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

MIL-STD-96ID w/Change 1 


7. Transmtl 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 

3.1. 1.3.2 



8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

Code 

ITIME, 

10 DPT SoSRR 

A 

ASREQ 



11. Date of First 
Submission 


lODPTSoSRR 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
ASREQ 


ACE 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Provide updates to the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification (S786- 50000) as required. 

2 . .A miniinuin of 90% of all JROC ORD requirement discrepDocies will be resolved prior to the SoSRR. Any 
remaining discrepancies (beyond the 90%) will have a corresponding plan of action and anticipated 
resolution date. 


3. An 0*6 level review panel of TRADOCVPM representatives will evaluate die end product (SoS Increment I 


Specification) and all discrepancy resolution plans NLT 2 weeks prior to the SoSRR. 


G. PREPARED BY H. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 26-11-2003 
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A. Contract Line lt«n 
No. 

0001 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit C. Category 

Attachment 2 Other 



F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


I. Data Item No. 
A004 


2. Title of Data Item: 
SoS/FoS Interface Control 


3. Subtitle: 

Interface Control Documents, Interface 
Specification 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

D1-CMAN-81248A, DI-SESS-81632 


7. Transmll I 8. APP I 9. Frequency 


13. REMARKS 


5. Agioeinent Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.2 


8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

Code 

2 TIMES, 

Date 

A 

ASREQ 

30DPT 

SoSPDR 


11. Dale of First 
Submission 


30 DPT SoSPDR, 


6. Requirmg Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

60 DPT SoSCDR, 
ASREQ 


I . Defines the required FCS technical interface requirements among FCS FoS components md among the FCS 
FoS and complementaiy systems via configuration controlled ICDs and Interface Specifications. Each of these 
interface control documents ahall be a atandalone document with a daab number aasigned to the Data Item 
number (i.e., AOOd-o, where n atarts with I) to distinguiah one interface control document delivery from 
another. Asaignment of the daah numbeia ahall be ahall be sequentially asalgned and controlled through LSI 
data management. A Hat of the daah number uasigmnents shall be available under ACE. Interface 
documentation will consista of two part documents for both hardware and software. 

Blocks 1 1 and 12: 

1 . Initial draft part 1 documents will be made available as required at SoSCDR, SoSFR, Baselined part I 
documents will be delivered at SoSPDR, 

2. Initial draft part II docuraenla will be made available as required at SoSPDR. Baselined part II 
documents will be delivered at SoSCDR. 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 



I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C, Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agrecment/PR 
NO. 

DAAE07.03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A005 


2. Title of Data Item: 

SoS Architecture Update 


3. Subtitle; 

Operational and System Views oftbe 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-CMAN-80639C, DI-CMAN-80642C 

5. Agreement 
Attachment 1 , 

Reference 

3.1. 1.3 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmtl 

8, APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

11. Date of First 

12. DateofSubsequeat 

Mthd 

Code 


Date 

Submission 

Submission 

ACE 

A 

ASREQ 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

ASREQ 


13. REMARKS 

1 . SoS Architecture updates shall be in Army Core Arehitecture Data Model (CADM) compliant fonnat. 

2. Defines the SoS Architecture across all elements of the SoS and FoS Increment I SDD. This shall include 
architectuTBl decisions including, but not limited to. those significant aspects of the integrated capabilities 
achieved across the manned systems, unmanned systems, sustainment systems, training systems, command 
and control, and Complementary Systems. 

3. The Architecture shall be developed in UML; requisite data shall be provijicd to the US Army in Core 
Arehitccture Data Model, and documented in the SoS Architecture Description Document. 

4. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick K. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-1 1-2003 


1. APPROVED 
BY 


J. DATE 


Page 1 ofl 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item B. Exhibit 
No. Attachment 2 

0001 


D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

A006 FoS Architecture 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition 
Document No.) 


C. Category 
Other 



F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


3. Subtitle: 

FoS System Views 


S. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.3 


D1-CMAN-80639C, DI-CMAN-8Q642C I 




7. Transintl 

8. 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

il. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mtbd 

APP 


Submission 

Subsequent 


Code 

ITIME, 

30 DPT SoSFR 


Submission 

ACE 

A 

ASREQ 


30 DPT SoSFR 

ASREQ 

13. REMARKS 


.1. FoS Architecture shall be in Army Core Architecture Data Model (CADM) compliant fonnat. 

2. Defines the FoS Architecture across all elements of the FoS Increment I SDD, This shall include 
architectural decisions including, but not limited to. those significant aspects of the integrated capabilities 
achieved across the manned systems, uamanned systems, sustainment systems, training systems, command 
and control, and Complementary Systems. 

3. The Architecture shall be developed in UML and documeoted in the FoS Architecture Description 
Document. 

4. The Architecture shall be approved by the CCB bawd on review and recommendation from the /urchilecture 
Steering Group (ASG) includiug representation firun the LSI, Govemincnl Program Office and HQDA 
designated user representative. 

5. Include TRADOC in the approval cycle. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26*1 1-2003 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


1 D. System/Item. 



E. Agreement/PR 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


NO. 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

I. Data Item No. 
A007 

2. Title ofData Item: 

System/Subsystem Design Description 
(SSDD) 

3. Subtitle; 



2. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreerarat Reference Fs Requiring Office 

No.) Attachment 1,3.1. 1.3.1, 3.2.2.3, AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


D1-1PSC-81432A 


7, Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

Mthd 

Code 

2 TIMES 

ACE 

A 


13. REMARK! 

S 



Block 10 and 11; 

Draft shall be submitted at 60 DPT SoSPDR. 
Block 12: 

Final shall be submitted at 60 DPT SoSCDR. 



10. As of 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

60 DPT 
SoSPDR 

60 DPT SoSPDR 

60 DPT SoSCDR 


Remarks: 


1. Define systein/subsystem (e.g., electrical, software, mechanical) design concepts and decisions used as 
the basis for ftirther systein/subsystein development. Include descriptions of design decisions, databases, 
data sets, and other design data including but not limited to tliose significant architectural aspects 
supporting manned and unmanned platforms, ISR, and Command & Control subsystems data. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


J.DATE 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Ctmtract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 


E. Agreeraent/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03.9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item; 3. Subtitle; 

A008 C41SR Segment Specification 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

See Remarks 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3.1. 1.3.2 

6. Requiring 
Office 

AMSTA-AQ- 

A]3F 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

ASREQ 

10. As of Date 

ASREQ 

11. Dale of First 
Submission 

ASREQ 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Svibinission 

ASREQ 


1 . Update the C4ISR Segment Specification ($786-50100) as a result of Configuration Control Board (CCB) 
action. The clianges will be posted to DOORS within 30 days of the CCB action. 



G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultinon 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


}. DATE 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. Systein/Itein. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. ConlracAor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A009 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Prime Item Development 
Specification (PIDS) 


3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

MII..STD-961D w/Chatmc I 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment i» 3.1. 1.3.2, 3.1. 1.3.3 

6. Requiring Office 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mtlid 

Code 

ASREQ 

ASREQ 

Submission 

Subsequent 

SubmissicKi 

ACE 

A 



ASREQ 







ASREQ 


13. REMARKS 


G. PREPARED BY 

FrcdericlcH. Bultinan 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


1. APPROVED 
BY 


j. date: 


Page 1 of 1 


13 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


0001 





D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreeinent/PRNO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1 . Data Item No. 
AOlO 

2. Title of Data Hem: 

SoS Architecture Development Plan and 
Architecture View 1 (AV-I) Ovctyicw 
and Summary 

3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mthd Code 


5. Agteeuient Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.3.4 


9. Frequency 10. AsofChrte 
ITIME, 30 DPT SoSFR 


1 1 . Date of First 
SubtnissioQ 


30 DPT SoSFR 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


13, REMARKS 

1 . Defines planned updates to the FCS Architecture across al! elements of the SoS and FoS Incretnent I SDD 

2. Uncontrolled draft copies available at SoSRR. 

3. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


0. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultuian 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED J. DATE 
BY 



14 
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DAAE07-03<9-F001 

pzooor 

Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

000 1 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Itein. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-FOOI 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing Company 

1. Data Item No. 
AOll 

2. Title of Data Item: 
Configuration/Data Management 

Plan (CDMP) 

3. Subtitle: 

<4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

See Remarks. 

5. Agreemettt Reference 

Attachment 1 , 3.1.1 .4, 3.2. 1 .2 

6. Requiring Office 

AMSTA-.AQ-ABF 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

ASREQ 

to. As of 
Date 

ASREQ 

1). Date of First 
Submission 

ASREQ 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submissicm 

ASREQ 


1 3. REMARKS 


] . Update the CDMP (D786«10008'l) as required to reflect changes in the configuratioD management process. 
The CDMP shall include all PCS SoS product data and interfaces. 


G. PREPARED BY 

1 H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page I of 1 
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DAAE()7>03>9-F001 
PZ0007 
Atlachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 


E. Agreeinent/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A012 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Manpower Requirements Criteria 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

D1-ILSS>81165A 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachiiunt 1, 3.1.1. S 

6. Requiring 

Ofiice 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmtl 
Mdid 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

4 TIMES, 
ASREQ 

10. As of Date 

30 DPT SoSRR 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

30 DPT SoSRR 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSPDR. 

SoSCDR, LRIP, 
ASREQ 


13. REMARKS 
BLOCK 10 and 1 1: 

Draft report sball be submitted 30 DPT SoSRR. 


Updated reports sball be submitted 30 DPT SoSPDR, 30 DPT SoSCDR, and 30 DPT LRIP, then subsequent 
updates as required. 


1 . Ensure criteria are developed to define computation of the quantitative wartime manpower requirements 
needed for UA performance and to det^mlne essential wartime position and man'hour suimnary 
requirements. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 1 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultraan 

26-1 1-2003 

BY 




16 
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DAAE07-03>d-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. Systein/ltem. 



E. Agreeinent/PR 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


NO. 

DAAE07-O3-9-FO0I 

The Boeing 

Company 

1 . Data Item No. 
A013 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Human Systems Integration Reiwct 

3. Subtitle: 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. A^eeinent Reference 

Attachment 1 , 3. 1 . 1 .5 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmit 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

3 TIMES, 
ASREQ 

10. As of 

Date 

30 DTP 
SoSPDR 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

30 DPT SoSPDR 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSCDR, LRIP, 
ASREQ 


Block 10, Hand 12: 

Initial report shall be subinined at 30 DPT SoSPDR, with subsequent updates, 30 DPT SoSCDR, 30 DPT LRIP, 

then as required. 

Remarks: 

1. Report shall detail MANPRINT design evaluation during system development, to include requirement, 
specification, design, test, and assessment. Ensures MANPRINT design efforts are integrated into system 
design to accommodate personnel health and safety, human factors, system safety, soldier survivability, 
skills/aptitude/development, training, and system mmrpower requirements. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 



Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
P20007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. Systeni/ltein. 

Future Combat Systems 


e. Agreement/PR 

NO. 

DAAE07-03-9*F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 

Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A014 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Trade Study Plan 

3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DMLSS-81021 

5. Agreetnent Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.1.1.6, 3.2.1, 3.2.1. 1, 3.2.1.2, 
3.2.3, 3.2.3.1, 3.2.3.3.1. 3.2.5.1, 3.2.5.6. 
3.2.5.7 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8 . 

APP 

Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

SEMIA 

10. As of Date 

ISDPTSoSRR 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

15DPT SoSRR 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

60 DPT SoSCDR, 
SEMIA 


13. REMARKS 
Blocks 9, 10. 11, and 12: 


Initial plan to be submitted 15 DPT SoSRR and updates provided every 6 months or as required Uiereaner until 60 
DPT SoSCDR. 

Remarks; 

1 . Define planned trades, policies, procedures, and processes including CAI V to support and document best 
choice design decisions to include but not limited to the following: TESS trades, common component trades, 


requirements trades, technology trades, and life c^cle cost trades. 

2. HQ TRADOC will be the final User authority for all ^Terational trade decisions. 



Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-P001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 

0001 

D. Systein/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreement/PR 
NO. 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 


1. Data Item No. 
A015 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Life Cycle Cost Containment Plan 


3. Subtitle: 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


4. Authority (D 
No.) 

N/A 

ata Acquisition Document 

1 

5. Agr^inentRef 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 

:rence 

1.6 

6. Requiring OSIce 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

I TIME, 
SEMIA, 

ASREQ 

10. As of Date 

15 DA SoSRR 

1 1 . Dale of First 
Submission 

15 DA SoSRR 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 

Submission 

SEMIA. ASREQ 

13. REMARKS — 


Blocks9, 10, ll,andl2: 

Initial update 1 5 DA SoSRR and subsequent updates evciy 6 months or sooner if required. 

Remarks: 

1. LCC containment plan (D786-10012-1) shall be updated to reflect changes in the LCC containment process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-1 1-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


/. DATE 


Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachmsnt 2 


A. Agreement Line Item 
No. 

0001 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Categoty 
Other 


1 . Data Item No. 
A016 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Life Cycle Cost Estimate 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mllid Code 

ASREQ 


13. REMARKS 


E. Agreement/PR 
NO. 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 


3. Subtitle: 


5. Agrennent Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 1. 1 .6 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing Company 


10. As of Date 


45DASOSRR 


11. Date of First 
Submission 


[ 45 DA SoSRR 


I . LCC estimate per LCC Containment Plan (A015) and update as required. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. BuUman 


H, DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Category 
Other 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

A017 

Software Development Plans 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

Dl-MISC-80508 


7. Transintl 
Mthd 


1 3, REMARKS 
Block I: 



9. Frequency 


5. Agreement Reference 
Anachment 1 , 3. IJ .7. 3 . 1 . 1 .7. 1 , 
3. 1.1. 7.2, 3.2.2 


10. Asof 11. Date of First 

Date Submission 

See Remarks See Remarks 


6. Requuing Ofuce 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


Each plan may be a standalone or combined with other plans if appropriate. The documents shall be assigned 
a dashed data item number as noted below to distinguish one plan from another. 

Blocks 9, 10, Hand 12 

Define policy and processes, in appropriate software development plans, to ensure consistent software 
development across all elements of SoS and FoS Increment I SDD. These plans shall include: 

A017-01 • Software Development Plan (D786’I0006-! - update as mutually agreed between LSI and PM 
FCS) 

A017'02 • Software Configuration Management Plan (dreft 00 days AAA, update as mutually agreed 
between LSI and PM FCS) 

A017-03 ' Phased Software Integration Plan (draft 100 days AAA, update as mutually agreed between LSI 
and PM FCS) 

AOl 7-04 - Software Measurement Plan (draft GO days AAA, update as mutually agreed between LSI and PM 
FCS) 

AOl 7-05 - Software Transition Plan (draft at CDR. Final 6 months prior to IPD) 

A0I7-0G - COTS and other Software Reuse Management Plan (draft 150 days AAA) 

A017-07 - Software Quality Assurance Plan (draft GO days AAA) 

AOl 7-08 - SEI CMMl Level 5 Evolution Plan (draft 300 days AAA) 

Drafts (or updates for exiting plans) shall be delivered as indicated in paragraph 1 above and subsequent updates 
made as required diereafter. Comments to drafts ^all be incorporated in an update at mutually agreed upon date. 

Each document with have a dash sequence number assigned to the Data Item sub-number (i.e., AOl 7-02-n, where 
n starts with I) to distinguish one document delivery from another as the documents are updated over time. 
Assignment of the dash numbers shall be shall be sequential starting with 01 . A list of the dash number 
assignments shall be available on ACE. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J, DATE 

Frederick H. Bultinan 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-B-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


AGREEMENT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Agreement Line Item 
No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 



D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agrcement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


1. Data Item No. 
A018 

2. Title of Data Item; 

Software Artifacts 

3. Subtitle: 

Software Process, Requirements, Design, Test, 
and Design Artifacts 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

EIA/lEEE-J-STD-016 

S. Agreement Reference 

Attachmeal 1.3.1. IJ.2, 3.1. 1.3.3, 3.2.I.2, 
3.2.2.1, 3.2.2J, 32.2.4. 3.2.2.5, 3.2.2.6, 
32.2.7, 322.8, 3.2.3.32, 32.3.5 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Tiansmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

B. 

APP 

Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

ASREQ 

to. As of Date 

ASREQ 

II. Date of First 
Submission 

ASREQ 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ASREQ 


Page 1 of 2 
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DAAE07>03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


1 . Data Item No. 
A018 (Cont.) 


2. Title of Data Item; 
Software Artifacts 


3. Subtitle; 

Software Process, Requirements, Design, Test, 
and Design Artifacts 


13. REMARKS 
Block 1; 

All standalone artifacts/docuinents shall be assiened a dashed data item number AOl 8-n where n starts with 0 1) to 
dtstlngmsh one plan delivery from another. Assignment of dash numbers shall be arbitrary but shall he 

“Magancnt. A list of the dash number assignments shall be 

Block 8: 

Ap^oval required for foe Software Requirements Speeiflcation, Software Interface Requirements Specification 
Software Aich, lecture Descnption Document, Software Test Plan, and foe Software Test Report only. Approval 

required for all supplier Software Development Plans. 

Block 13. Remarks; 

1 . Documents all software efforts, requireincnts analysis and decisions, design analysis and decisions, test 
fanning, processes, and reportmg for all elements across the SoS and FoS Increment I software in SDD. 
Tbex ^ifacts shall be at the appropriate configuration levels as mutually agreed by foe LSI and PM FCS 
but no less than CSCI level. Artifacts may be combined as agreed by the LSI and PM FCS. 

These artifacts shall include but not limited to foe following: 

Meeting minutes, reuse analyses, software development folders, peer review and other development 
evaluation reports, audit reports, problem reports, metric reports, metric analysis, approved process 
tailoring/lmprovements, supplier SDPs, briefings, schedules, requirements specifications, design 
documents and models, interface specifications and documents, lest plans and repents, source code 
listmgs, executable software, instruction manuals, programmer's manuals, and selection rationale. 
h All slmdalone ^ifacts/documenla shall be assigned a dashed data item number AO 1 8-n where n starts 
with 0 to distmguish one plan delivery from another. Assignment of dash numbers shall be arbiirniy but 
sha ll be sequentially assigned and controlled though LSI data management. A list of the dash number 
assignments shall be available under ACE using AOl 8 as the dala item nmnber. 

3. Artifacts may be in contractor fonnat using block 4 as a guide. 

4. ^ifact5 and updates shall be delivered to foe FCS ACE and approved via foe ACE workflow process 
Official approval is not required for meeting minutes and agendas, briefings, peer review and other 
evaluation reports, audit reports, and problem reports." 

Rationale 

This chMge is in the best interest of the Govemmenl for the following reasons. These changes reduce 
ambiguity in the CDRL and unnecessaiy processing and approvals of artifacts, 


0. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J.DATE 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 2 of 2 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item 

B. Exhibit 

C. Category 


No. 

Attachment 2 

Other 


0001 




D. System/ltein. 


E. Agreeinent/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAEO7-O3-9-FO0I 

The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A0I.9 


2. Title of Data Item; 

Home Station Operation Center Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 
No.) Attachment 1, 3.1.4.8 



6 . Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


13. REMARKS 

1. Define the requirements and design for the FCS HSOC that include a networked, in-gairison, battle command 

planning capability and interoperability requirements for seamless operations with FCS training aiul logistics 
systems. 

2. Define a detailed HSOC implementation and (n^ocureinent plan that shall include cost, schedules, site 
installation requirements, implementation risks, and recommended facility modincations and potential 
suppliers. 


7. Transmtl 

8 . 

9. Frequency 

10. AsofDMe 

Mthd 

APP 




Code 

ITIME, 

6 ODPTS 0 SFR 

ACE 

A 

ASREQ 



0. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. BuUman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. Syslein/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. ConlTBCtor 

The Boeing 

Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A020 

2. Title of Data Item; 

SoS Performance Assurance Repoit 

3. Subtitle: 


4. AuUiority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

Dl-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3. 1.1. 8 

6. Requiring OfHce 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transintl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

See Remarks 

10. As of 
Date 

See 

Remarks 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

Initial SoS lA + 60 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

See Remarks 


Btock 9; 

Evaluation reports io be provided NLT 60 days after completion oftest events and/or oilier evaluations ofSoS 
perfonnance as appropriate 

Remarks; 

1. Documents the results of periodic SoS perfonnance assurance evaluations per Block 5 (including 

EMI/EMC/EMF, mass properties, parts, materials, processes). 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultinan 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED J, DATE 
BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

D. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreeinent/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F0OI 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 

A02I 

2. Title of Data Item: 

SoS Verification Plan 

3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MNTY-8n88 


7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequenc 

Mthd Code 


13. REMARKS 


5. Ayreeinent Reference 
Attachment 3. 1.1.8, 3. 1.1.9 


8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

Code 

ITIME, 

15 DPT 

A 

ASREQ 

SoSRR 


11. Date of First 
Submission 


15DPT SoSRR 


6 . Requinng Ofuce 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


1 2. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


1. Updates the SoS verification plan (D786-I0038-1) of thcSoS Inweinent I design (including approach to 
verifying conqiliance of all FCS SoS Specification requirements). 

2. Include TRADOC in (he approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H, DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED J.DATB 
BY 



26 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 


7. TransintI 
Mthd 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Categoiy 
Other 


D. System/Item. 


Future Combat Systems 

1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

A022 

SoS Veriftcation Report 



8. APP 9. Frequency 10. AsofDate I 11. DateofFirst 

Submission 

See remarks See Remarks 


See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 

Block 9. 10. Hand 12; 

Report shall be submitted CO days after completion of each FCS integration phase. 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

See Remarks 


1 . Report shall document the requireinenls traceability flow-down and flow-up and verification closure data and 
results tor the SoS Speciftcation requirements. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11.2003 


I. APPROVED J. DATE 
BY 




27 
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DAAE07<03>9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Categoiy 
Other 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

D. System/item. 

Future Combat Systems 

1. Data Item No. 
A024 

2. Title of Data Item; 

FCS Growth Strategy 


D. Agreeinent/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


No.) 

See remarks 


7. Transmtl 
Mtlid 


13. REMARKS 


Attaciiineat 3.1.1.10.3 


8. APP 9, Frequency 

to. As of Date 

Code 


4 TIMES. 

30 DA SoSRR 

A ASREQ 



1 1 . Date of First 
SubinisBioo 


30 DA SoSRR 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
SoSFR, SoSPDR, 
SoSCDR, ASREQ 


Draft due 30 DA SoSRR, final 30 DA SoSFR with subsequent updates required 30 DA SoSPDR, and 30 DA 
SoSCDR, then ASREQ. 

Documents Growth Strategy for achieving the Incremeol 1 Objective Capability 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Luie Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. Systein/ltein. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. DataltemNo. 2. Title ofData Item; 

A025 Supportability Strategy 

3. Subtitle; 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

Dl-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1. 3.1.1.12, 3.2.4. 3.2.4.2, 
3.2.4.2.1 

6. Requiring Office 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

4 TIMES, 
ANNLY 

10. As of Dale 

ISDPTSoSRR 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

15 DPT SoSRR 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSFR, SoSPDR. 
SoSCDR, ANNLY 


13. REMARKS 


Block 9, and 12: 

Plan ehall be updated 00 DPT SoSFR, 60 DPT SoSPDR, 60 DPT SoSCDR» then anoually thereafter. 
Remarks: 

1. Provide updates to the PCS Supportability Stratej^y Pl»i(D780*l 0025*1) developed in the CTD phase, 
nclude TRADOC lit the approval process. 

After delivery the data shall be coordinated for Anny/OSD Level Signature Approval. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 
A026 RAM'T Program Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


7. Transmll 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mthd Code 

ANNLY 

ACE A 


13. REMARKS 


C. Category 
Other 

E. Agreeinenl/PRNO. 
DAAE07.O3-9-FOOI 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


5. Agreement Refoence 

Attachment 1, 3.2.4.I, 3.2.4.S 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Dale of 


Submission 

Subsequent 

60 DPT 


Submission 

SoSFR 

60 DPT SoSFR 

ANNLY 


1. Establish FCS RAM-T allocated requirements and integrate suppliers’ infonnation into the SoS RAM-T 
Case to demonstrate progress towards meeting RAM-T goals. Metrics shall include as a minimum: 
Operational Availability, Operations and Suj^ort Costs and Footprint. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY H. DATE I- APPROVED J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 26-11-2003 


Page I of 1 
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B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Categofy 

Other 


D. System/Ilcm. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07.O3-9-FO0I 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 


2. Title of Data item: 
Perfonnance Based Logistics 
Implementation Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Dociunem 5. Aereement Reference 

D^MISC-SOSOS Att.ohu.eut 1,3.1.1.12.3,2,4 

7. Transidtl I 8. APP TT m ITT- 



13. REMARKS 


8. APP 

9. 

10. As of Date 

Code 

Frequency 

60 DPT SoSFR 

A 

3 TIMES, 
ANNLY 



II. Dale of First 
Submission 

60 DPTSoSFR 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSPDR, SoSCDR, 
ANNLY 


fS60DpVfoSCDR"‘t‘n“ 


1 . Document the PBL *velop.nent pmess; team; strategy, agreements; metrics; PSl selection; monitoring; 
and reviewmg & up^ting strategy, including integrating the supplier enbrts & 
development/analysis/selcclion of product support services. 


I 2. Include CASCOM and TRADOC in the approval process. 


I G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Catcgoiy 

Other 

D. Systenif'Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreemenl/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1 . Data Item No. 
A028 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Programmatic Environment, Safety 
and Occupational Health Evaluation 
(PESHE) 

3. Subtitle: 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3.1.1.13,3.1.1.5 

6. Requiring Office 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Tnuismtl 
Mthd 

ACR 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

8 TIMES, 
ASREQ 

10. As of Date 

90 AAA 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

90 AAA 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 

Submission 

SoS DCR, SoSPDR, 
SoSCDR, LRJP, 

IPD, SoSI&V Ph 
#5.1, SDD Closeout, 
ASREQ 


Page i of 2 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


13. REMARKS ~ ^ 

Block 9, 10, II, and 12; 

Plan shall be updated 30 DPT DCR, 30 DPT SoSPDR, 30 DPT SoSCDR, 30 DPT LRIP, 30 DPT IPD, 30 DPT 
SoSl&V Ph its. 1 , 30 DPT SDD Closeout, the as required. 

Remarks: 

1. Update to PESHE (D786-I0030-1) includinit integration of ESOH design considerations and delivery of the 
required reports, analyses and data lAW the existing Programmatic Environinenl, Safety and Occupational 
Health Evaluation (PESHE) and its referenced documents. These requirements include: 

a. System Safety/Heallh Program Plans 

b. Safety Assessment Reports (initial and updates) 

c. Hazard Tracking and Hazardous Materials Management Databases 

d. Preliminary Hazards Lists 

e. Hazard Reports documenting hazard analysis results and fmdings 

f. Data in support of major Program Reviews and Events 

g. Data in support of the FCS Environmental Management System 

li. Data to support ESOH Compliance Assessment of SDD suppliers, T&E/training/flelding installations, 
and Complementary Systems 

i. Data to support National Environmental Polky Act analyses for FCS core systems and FCS/UA 
Complementary Systems 

j. Data to support Safety/Health Releases 

k. Data to support Materiel Release 

l. Data as required to support the residual hazard risk acceptance process 

2. Integrate the reports, analyses and data into the PESHE as attachments, annexes and/or references. 

After delivNy the data shall be coordinated for Anny/OSD Level Signature Approval. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H, Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 2 of 2 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit I C. Category 


1 . Data Item No. 
A029 


2. Title of Data Item: 
System Integration Plan 



F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

Mthd 

Code 

ASREQ 

ACE 

A 


13. REMARKS 




5. Agreement Reference 

Attechinent 1. 3.1.1, 3. 1.1.9 


10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 


Submission 

Subsequent 

15 DPT 


Submission 

SoSRR 

15 DPT SoSRR 

ASREQ 


1 Updates to the system integration plan (D786*I0113'1) including integration initiatives, methodologies, 
o^ectives, responsibilities, processes, tools, and resources, 


0. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-FD01 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 



CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 

A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

b. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. F. Contractor 

DAAE07.03-9-FOOI t,., Boeing 

Company 

1. I>aia hem {NO. 2 . 1 ttle of Data Item: 

Force Effectiveness Modeling Report 

Subtitle: 

No.) 

DI.MISC-8050 

ata Acquisiti 

on Document 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1.3.I.I,1.1,3.1.2.I 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

Mtbd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

ASREQ 

10. As of 

Date 

ASREQ 

II. Date of First 
Submission 

ASREQ 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ASREQ 

1. Documents insists obtained from LSI PCS SoS offcotivonass analysis that impacts TO 

dcvelopinmt and design work. Includes lessons learned from TRADOC UA/OF exoer 
b^Mn “d ‘‘Kigns; SMART collaba 

n^do ‘‘“‘8" capabilities to support 

operational expenmentation and analysis. ^ 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 

ADOC's UA/OF 
menlatiooy studies, 
ration sessions 

TRADOC UA/OF 

p' “■ i- approved" 

FredenckH. Bultinan 2641-2003 BY 

1 . DATE 


Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03'9-F001 
P20007 
Attachment 2 


1 KAU I DATA R£QU1REMENT5 LIST 


C. Category 
Other 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


u. Hysiatn/lltoL 

Future Combat Systems 

1 . Data Item No. 
A031 

2. Title of Data Item: 

FCS Simulation Verification & 

Validation Plan 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

Anny Accreditation Plan, Dl-MISC-80508 


7. rninsmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mthd Code 


5. Agreemmit Reference 
Attachiuent 1, 3. 1.2.3 


I 10. As of Date 11. Date of First 
Submission 

30DPTDCR 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12, Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


13. REMARKS 

1. Documents the proposed steps for validation and verification of the SDD Increment I simulations to support 
Oovennneat accreditation design, 

2. Plan will be consistent with Anny Accreditation Plan. 

3. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE I. APPROVED I J. DATE 

26-11-2003 by 


Page 1 of I 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


0. Systein/Itein. 

Future Combat Systems 


C. Category 
Other 


I. Data Item No. 
A032 


2. Title of Data Item: 

System Integration Laboratories 
Development Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80308 

5. Aeteement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.1.3, 3.2.2.2, 3J.3 2, 

3.2.5.2 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

It RPMARirC 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. 

Frequency 

ITIME, 

ASREQ 

10. As of Date 

60 DPTSoSCDR 

1 1. Date of First 
Submission 

60 DPTSoSCDR 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


1. Detail the policies, processes, procedures for design, development, use, and maintenance of the FCS 
System Integration Laboratories (SlLs), to include but not necessarily limited to separate annexes for 
detailed design, interface, and utilization information. This detail shall aUo include the results of joint 
LSI/Govemment investigation of current Government M&S capabilities and the assessment of the utility 
of these for use in SDD in place of developing new M&S capabilities. 

2. Include TRADOC in the appimal process. Approval of this document shall constitute approval of 
assessment regarding availability of M&S capabilities from the Government in support of SDD. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. fiultinan 


H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

26-1 1-2003 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-FD01 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. System/Itein. 

Future Combat Systems 


B. E^diibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agrceinent/PR NO. 
DAAE07-O3-9-FO01 


i. Data Item No. 
A033 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Risk Management Plan 



4. Authnity (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1. 

3.I.4.1.2 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. AsofDate 

Mtlid 

Code 

3 TIMES, 

10 DPT 

ACE 

A 

ASREQ 

SoSRR 


11. DateofFirst 
Submission 


10 DPT SoSRR 


6 , Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ.ABF 


1 2. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SOSPDR, SoSCDR, 
IPD, ASREQ 


13. REMARKS 
Block 9, and 12: 

Plan shall be updated 60 DPT IBR. 60 DPT SoSPDR, and 60 DPT SoSCDR, 60 DPT IPD. 


Update the Risk Management Plan (D786-I0015'l) consistent with the existing Risk Management Plan. 
After delivery the data shall be coordinated for Anny/OSD Level Signature Approval. 


G. PREPARED BY H. DATE 1. APPROVED J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 26-11-2003 


Page I of 1 
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DAAE07-03.9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Catejtoiy 
Other 


D. Systcin/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-O3-9-F00I 


I. Data Item No. 
A034 


2 . Title of Data item: 
Trade Study Report 


3. Subtitle: 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition DocuinenT" 
No.) 

DI-ILSS-8102I 


7. Transmtl 
Mthd 


ACE 


13. REMARKS 


Block 1: 


8 . APP 
Code 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

A 

SEMIA 

60 DPT 

SoSPDR 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.6, 3.2.1. 1 , 3.2.1 2 , 
3.2.3,3.23.1,3.2.3.3.1,3.2.5.1, 
3.2.5.6, 33.5.7 


1 1 . Date of First 
Submission 

6 ODPTS 0 SPDR 


6 . Requiring Office 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12 . Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
60 DPT SoSCDR, 
then 5EMIA 


document - one for each trade or set of trades or may 
L docuinent submittal. If multiple versions are submitted, eacb separate version shall 

document with a dash number assigned to the Data Item number (i.e., AO^n, where n starts 
with 01) to distinguish one plan delivery from another. Assignment of the dash numbeis shall be arbilraiXt 

^LiLmem !h it “Ulnilled through LSI data management. A list of the dash numbw 

assignments shall be available under ACE. 

Blocks 9, 10, 11, and 12; 

^ « '"opthc or as requirod dieroaller 

orlrgsubseluenUesfjfhfiSC 

Remarks: 

2 ' ‘!'™'0”' '“‘‘c to requirements and design for PCS Increment I. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPAREDBY 
Frederick H. Bultinan 


H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

26-11-2003 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit C. Category 

Anacfament 2 Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


1. Data Item No. 
A0.15 



F. Contractor 
Tbe Boeing 
Company 


2. Title of Data Item: 

3. Subtitle: 

Interoperability Analysis Report 



4. AuUtority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

Mthd 

Code 


ACE 

A 

ASREQ 

13. REMARKS 




5. Agreement Reference 
Att^hment 1 , 3. 1 . 1 .2. 1 


10. AsofDate 
ASREQ 


1 1 . Dale of First 
Submission 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
ASREQ 


1. Documents analysis data from interoperability studies in support of PM, PCS andTRADOC. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bulbnan 


H. DATE 
26-1 1-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03<9-f001 
PZ0007 
Atlachment 2 



A. Contract Line Item Na B. Exhibit C. Category 

000] Attachment 2 Other 

D. Systein/itein. E. Agreemeftt/PRNO. F. Contractor 

Futun: Combat Systems DAAE07-03-9-F001 The Boeing 

Company 

i. DataltuiiNo. j 2. title of Date Item; ” 3. Sut^itle: 

A036 Software Architecture Description Software Architecture Views 

j Documeat 

4. Authority {Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 6. Requiring Office 

No.) Attachment 1, 3.i.L7.I AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

ANSI/tEEE»I47l-2000 


7. TransnUl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mihd 

Code 

1 TIME, 

30 DPT DCR 

Subinisskm 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 

ASREQ 


30 DPT DCR 

ASRRQ 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Defines the SoS Software Architecture across all elements of the FCS Software Segments imbedded in the 
SoS and FoS Incremenl 1 SOD. This shall include arcbitecturat decisions including, but not liuUted to, those 
sigoiftcant aspects of the integrated capabnities achieved across the manned systems, unmanned systems, 
sustainment systems, training systems, command and control, and Complementary SysLens. 

2. The SoS Software Architecture shall be developed m UML and doctiuiented as an Appendix within the SoS 
Arehiiecture Description Docuineut (A005). 

3. The Architecture shall be approved by the CCB based on review and recommendation ftom the Architecture 
Steering Group (ASC) including representation ftotn the LSI, Government Program Office and HQDA 
designated user representative. 

4. Include TRADOC in the ^{soval process. 


O. PREPARED BY 
FrederieV H. Buhman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


1. APPROVED 
BY 


i. DATE 
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OAAE07-03-9'F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit ^ 

Attaelunent 2 i 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 




r. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 



The Boeing 
Company 

1 . Data Item No. 
A037 

2. Title of Data Item: 

C4| Support Plan j 

3. Subtitle; 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document S. Agreement Reference 6. Requiring Office 

No.) Attachment 1, 3.2.2 AMSTA-A(}-ABF 

DI.M15C-80508 


8. 9. Frequency 10. As of Date tl. Date of First 

AFP Submission 

Code ANNLY thru 60 Days AAA 

2006.ASREQ 60 Days AAA 

A 

13. REMARKS 
Block 9, and 12: 

Update the C4ISP each year, to be delivered the last working day of July. The exception is in the years 2006/2007. 
The July 2006 version wtU be used as the baaeline for MS C (IPD). and then updated as required through July 
2007. 

Rdbiarks: 

1. Provide updates to the €41 Support Plan (0786>fOOZl-i through 4) 

2. After deliveiy the data shall be coordinated for Aiuiy/OSD Level Sii^ture Approval. 


12. EJateof 
Subsequent 
Submission 

ANNLY, ASREQ 


7. Traosintl 
Mthd 

ACE 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Buttman 


H, DATE 
26-11-2003 


i. APPROVED 
BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07>03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


Page I of I 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Categmy 

Other 

D. Systcin/Itc 
Future Comba 

in. 

t Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item 
No. 

A038 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Complementary Programs Management CoiUrol 

Plan 

3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (1 
Dl-MISC-8051 

Data Acquisition Document No.) 

98 

1 S. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1.4.4, Article 
XXIX, Attachment 1 1 

1 6. Requiring Ofiice 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transintl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8 . 

APP 

Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

2 TIMES 

10. As of Date 

10 DPT SoSRR 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

10 DPT SoSRR 

12. Da 
Subuku 

30 DPI 

ite of Subsequent 
ision 

rSoSFR 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Define the management control processes (including risk identification and mitigation) to be used to identify, 
manage, and ensure interoperability and synchronization of complementary Systems with the PCS FoS, and 
schedule mtegration consistent with FoS development needs. Plan shall also include coordinatioD and interfaces 
with the UA Supportability Strategy, Fielding Team activities and Materiel Fielding Agreements prepared by the 
Supportability IPT and Materiel Fielding sub-IPT. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. APPROVED BY 


Frederick H. Bultman 

26-11-2003 


1 J. DATE 


Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line item No. 
All CLlNs 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Itein. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

I . Data Item No. 
A039 

2. Title of Data Itejn: 

Contract Funds Status Report 

3. Subtitle: 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreeinent Reference [ 6 Requiring Office 

No.) Attachment 1, 3. 1. 4.5. AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

DI>MGMT-81468 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 10. As of Dale 11. Date of First 12. Dale of 
Mthd Code Submission Subsequent 

N/A QRTLY 25th Submission 

ACE See Remarks See Remarks 

13. REMARKS 

Blocks 9« 10, 1 Land 12: 

1 . Report shall be submitted on the 25*^ of the month following the close of the preceding Government 6scal 
quarter (25 October, 25 January, 25 April, and 25 July). 

2. Report shall contain data current as of last day of the preceding LSI fiscal accounting mouth. 

3 . Initial report to be submitted 25 July 200 3. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
P20007 
Attachment 2 



Page 1 of I 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line Item No. 

All CLINs 

D. Systein/It^. 

Future Combat Systema 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreeinent/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A04I 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Cost Performance Report 


3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 
DI-MGMT-8I466 


S. Agreement Reference 
Attachment l,3.!.4.5 


6. Requiring Ofttce 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


7. Transmtl 
Mihd 


ACE 


8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

Code 




MTHLY 

25th 

N/A 




II. Dale of First 
Submission 


See Remarks 


j 2. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 

Blocb 9. 10, 11, and 12: 

I . Firat sublnitul will be no Inter than the 25“ of the month folbwins the close of the second accomilinB period 
afler Agreement award. Subsequent submissions will continue no later than the 25* of each of the succcedino 
months. * 

Remarks: 

1. Report shall include data as of last day in the preceding LSI accounting month. 

2. Variance reporting will be esiablished by mutual agreement between the LSI and the Government. Variance 
reporting wiU focus on the significant cost, schedule, and critical path drivers with analysis ofledmical and risk 
unpacts when appropriate. 

3. The level of detail will be detennined by mutual agreeinenl between the LSI and the Government. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 


26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line item No. 
0001 


D. System/Itein. 

Future Combat Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


1. Data Item No. 
A042 


2. Title of Data Item: 
j FoS Distributed Network Test Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI.NDT1-8Q80S.DI-M1SC-809I2 
7. Transmtl 8. ^ 9. Frequency 

Mtbd Code 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment t, 3.2.2.9 


. Dl-MlSC- 

10912 


8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Dale 

Code 

I TIME, 

60 DPT 

A 

ASREQ 

SoSCDR 


1 1 . Date of First 
Submission 


ACE |A [ ASREQ [ SoSCDR j 60 DPT SoSCDR | Aaiuy 

13. REMARKS 

Defme plans required to perform virtual and physical prototype testing at the FoS Distributed Network 
systein/subsystein level. 


F. Contractor 
Tbe Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring OfBce 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
ASREQ 


, G. PREPARED BY 
I Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED J. DATE 
BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZD007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 
A. Contract Line Item No. B. Exhibit I C. Category 

0001 Attachment 2 Other 

D. System/ltem. E. Agreemeot/FRNO. 

Future Combat Systems DAAE07-03-9-FOOI 

1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 3. Subtitle: 

A0^3 Integrated Master Schedule 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5, Agreement Reference 

No.) Attachment!, 

Dl-MISC-80004, D1-MISC-81183A 3.I.4.5.2 

7. Tnmsintl 8. APP 9. Frequency 10, As of Date Tl. Date of First 

Mthd Code Submission 

30DAIBR 

ACE A MTHLY/WEK 30DAIBR 

LY 

13. REMARKS 


F, Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

MTHLY and WEKLY 


Block 10 and 11: 


Completion of IMS (D786>100t9«l) for full SDD pro^in 30 DA IBR. Requires approval. 
Block 8:Monthly and Weekly submittals do not require approval. 

Block 9 and 12: 

Full statused IMS schedule shall be delivered monthly. 

IMS Status Metrics, Summary Analysis, and Late Item Exceptions shall be delivered weekly. 
Remarks: 

Contractor schedules shall be consistent with existing IMS fonnat. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 



H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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OAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 

1 A. Contract Line Item 
; No. 

1 0001 

1 B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

' 1 

C. Category 

Other 


Future Combat Syateins 


E. Agrcement/PR NO, 
DAAE07-03.9-F001 


I. Data Item No. 
A044 


2. Title of Data Item: 

FCS UA Objective Capabilities 
Specification 


F. Cootractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


3. Subritle: 

The report fonn and formal may be cootmetor 
fonnat, however should be R)ii»istent with FCS 
UA Inclement I Capabllitiei Specification S786- 
50000 (A003). 


5. Agre^ent R 
Attachment 
3.1J.3.2 
10. As of Date 

lODPT SoSRJ^. 

13. R^AR1« 

Block 3: 

The report form and fennat should be consistent with the FCS UA Increment 1 Capabilities Specification 5786* 
50000 (A003) nsiiifi Block 4 as a t^uide. 

Remarks: 

1. All JROC ORD requheinems will be reconciled. That reconciliation can take two (2) forms: 

a. Establishmeiit of fully coordinated threshold (either JROC eonipliant or approved through the trade 
study proeess) 

b. Establisliioent of a threshold range contiogent upon the outcome of a trade study that has yet to be 
peifonned, including: 

(1) Appropriate justification os to why the Trade Study could not be perfermed prior toSRR 

(2) Identification of ell necessary resources to ceauplete the action. 

2 . Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


ercnce C. Requiring Office 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

II. Date of First 12. Date of 

Submission Subsequent 

Submission 

JODPTSoSRR ASREQ 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Documeitt 
No.) 

MIL-STD>961D w/ Change 1 


7. Traasmtl 



G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultinan 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


J.DATE 
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DAAE07-03-»-F001 
PZ0007 
Altachmeni 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREIVIENTS LIST 


C. Category 
Other 



D. Sygteuvltem, 

Future Combat Systeuu 


S. Agreement Reference 
Attachment L 3. 1.4.6 


2. Title of Data Item: 

FCS ACE loipiementaliDii Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Doeuinent 
No.) 

EH-MISC-80508 


7. Transmll 8. APP 9. Frequency 10. As of Date II. Date of First 12. Dale of 

Code Submission Subsequent 

ITIME. 30 DPT SoSRR Submission 

A ASP^Q 30 DPT SoSRR 

ASREQ 

li. REMARKS 

1. Define new appHeations and interfaces to be imptetneoted and the associated milestones to support SDD 
Incremeot I data exchange requirements tncludirig but not limited to the integration of SlLs, ATIRS, Vision 
SMART. 

2. Include TRADOC io the approval process. 


II. DateofFirst 
Submission 


I 30 DPT SoSRR 


6. Requiring OfHce 
AMSTA-A(>ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


0. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bulbnan 


H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

26-11-2003 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line item No. 
OOOl 

D, Systein/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit 
Attadiment 2 


C. Categwy 
Other 


E. Agreemeot/PR NO. 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 


I . Data hem No. 
A046 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Enterprise Production Plan 


i F. Contractor 
I The Boeing 
Company 


3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (D 
No.) 

D1-MISC-8050J 

a(a Acquisit 

on Document 

5. A^eemetU Reference 

Attachment 1. 3. 1.4. 7 

6. Requiring Office 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 



9. Frequency 

ITIME, 

ASREQD 

10. AsofDale 

60 DA 

SoSPDR 

1 1 . Date of First 

Submission 

60 DA SoSPDR 

12. Dale of 

Subsequent 

Submiasion 

ASREQ 




Enterprise Production Plan (D786-t02i2't) processes and methodologies used by the LSI to ensure that 

program suppliers comprehend and accomplish the requireuienU specified in the supplier SOW. Indicate the 

support available from the LSI for completion of these tasks and management activities to be perfbrmed by 
the LSI to mitigate production risk and ensure on-lfene delivery. Emphasis shall be placed on the processes 
supporting the transition to LRIP inehiding go-ahead for LRIP Long Lead hems and production. 


C. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J.DATE 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 1 of.l 
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DAAE07-03-g-F001 

PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


- CONTRACT DATA R EQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item No. I B. Exhibit ~ ^ — fT 

I Ahachment; 

Put E. Agreement/PRNO. 

Future Coinbat Systems DAAE07-03-9-F00I 


i . uata item No. 2. Title of Data Itein- 
A047 

^ Ittdustrial Capab ilities Assessment 
Authority (Data Acquisition Document 3. Agreement 
W.MISC-80508 AnaclunentI 


Mthd”'"” CodT ’■ iO. AsofDate II. Date of First '■ 

. 2 TIMES, SODPTSoSFR 

A ASREQ 3ODPTS0SFR 

13. REMARKS — 

Blocks, 10, II. md 12 : 

Plan shall be updated 60 DPT IPDtfl, then as required. 

Remarks: 

1 . Industrial capabilities assessment to meet PCS future production requirements. 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 


3. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 



I. APPROVED J. DATE 
BY 
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DAAE07.03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Ccmiract Line hem No. B. Exhibit I C, Category 


ooot 


0. Systein/ltem. 

Future Coinbat Sy»ie»ia 


1 . Data itetn No. 
A048 


2. TitJe of Data Ilera: 

FoS Distributed Network Test Rep«t 


4. AuUiori^ fData Acquisition Docatneot 
No.) 


DNNDTI-80808, 


I Other 


E. Agreement/PRNO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


y Subtitle: 


y Agreement Reference 
Atlachinenl 1,3.2.2.9 


7. Traosmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. DateofFiisl 

MtW 

Code 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
SubuiiBsion 


13. REMARKS 
Block9, 10,llandI2: 

Each set of test results shall be delivered NLT 60 days after completion of respective tests. 
Remarks: 


t . Pablish test data and results including results dom SiL testing, Uraited User Tests, and Operational Tests at 
the system and subsystem level. Test results shall include roll-up of testing perfonned at Government and 
supplier locations. Draft reports will be posted within 30 days of test completion. Final repott wilt be posted 
within 30 days after receipt of ooiiunents. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


I, APPROVED 
BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAEO7-O3-0-FOO1 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


contract data requirements ust 


A. CoQlract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. Systenvltein. 

Futnre Combat Systems 


B. Exhibit 
Aftachniefit 2 


I. Item No. 2. Title of Data item: 

A049 Interactive Electronic Technical 

Manuals 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition [^uinem 
No.) 

DI-NDTl-» 1 284. MIL-STD-4005 1 8 


7. Transuitl 8. APP 9. Frequency 
Mthd Code 

ANNLY 

ACE A 


C. Category 
OtJrer 


E. AgreeinenVPRNO. 
DAAE07-03-9-FOOI 


5. Apeetnent Reference 
Attachment 3.2.4. 1. 


10. As of Date 11. Dale of First 

Subinissio]] 

60 DPT SoSFR 

60 DPT SoSFR 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


13. REMARKS 


1. Integrates supplier technical data wftfr LSI (ogistiesdata into hilly execund>le embedded class V lETMs. 

2. lETM delivery to be timed to support deiDonstrations, test and program Vft V schedules In coiytmctioit r ith 
PSMRS. lETMS will be deliv eied within PSMRS as a package. 


G. PREPARED BY j 

H. DATE 

I. APPROVED ' j 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultuian j 

26-11-2003 

BY 1 
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DAAE07-03>9-F001 
PZOOOT 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LlffT 
B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


A. Contraa Line Item No. 
0001 


D. Systein/Item. 

Future Coinbat Systems 


I. DataltetiiNo. 
A050 


2. Title of Data Iteiru 

FCS Materiel Fielding Support Flan 


4. Authority (Date Acquisition Dccutnent 

No.) 

DI-MiSC-80508 


7. Transiml 
Mthd 

ACE 


8. APP 
Code 


9. Frequency 

4 TIMES, 
ANNLY 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreeniem/PRNO. 

DAAE07^3-9.FOOI 


3 . Subutle; 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachmeiit 1,3. 2.4.6 


10. As of Date 
1 5 DPT SoSRR 


II. DateofFirst 
Submissioo 

15 DPT SoSRR 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSFR, SoSPDR, 
SoSCDR, ANNLY 


13. REMARKS 
BIock9, 10, U, and 12: 

Initial submittal will bo sulinitted 1 5DPT SoSRR with subsequent submittals 60 DPT SoSFR, 60 DPT SoSPDR, 
60 DPT SoSCDR, and then annually thereaRcr. 

Remarks; 

1. Updates to the existing FCS Materiel Fielding Support Plan (D786-I0044-I). 

2. include TRADOC in the approval process. 

After delivery the data shall be coordinated for Army/OSD Level Signature Approval. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE ' 

I. APPROVED 


Frederick H. Bultroan 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 1 of I 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


C. Categoiy 

Other 


D. 


Future Combat Systems 

1. DmaltemNo. 

2. Title of Data hem: 

A051 

Suppcntability Data Management 

Plan 



No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 


7. Traosmtl 
Mtbd 


5. Agreeioent Refo^nce 
Anachinent 1, 3.2.4.3 


8. APP 9. Frequency 
Code 

ITIME, 

A ANNLY 


I lO. As of Dale 


11. Date of First 
Submission 

6ODPTS0SPDR 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


13. REMARKS 


1. Describes the development and inqiiementation of a database management system for the complete life cycle 
data for logistics su^ofl containing data such as engineering drawings. lETM data, test reporls. models, etc. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Dultman 


H. DATE 
26-1 1-2003 


1. APPROVED 
BY 


I DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 




IBSii 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


1. DataltcmNo. 2. Title of Data Item: 

^Q52 Supply Chain Management Plan 


4. Autliority (Data Acquisition Document Agn 

No.) Attachii 

DI>M1SC-80S08 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 10. As 

Mthd Code 

1 TIME, 60 on 

A ANNLY SoSPD 


5. Agreement Referaice 
Attachment 1, 3. 2.4 .4 

10. AsofDale I II. DateofFirst 
Submission 

60 DPT 

SoSPDR. 60 DPT SoSPDR 


AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


13. REMARKS 

1 Describes the inlenrsticn of supply chain inanaBeraent practices into the perfonnanee based logistics concept 
■ to optimize the perfonnanee of logistics functions so the end customer receives optimum support. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-1 1-2003 


1. approved j. date 
BY 


Page 1 of 1 
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DAAE07>03>g-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D, Systeui/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR 
NO. 

DAAE07.03-9-F00I 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A053 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Training Management Plan 


3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 


S. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.2.3, 3.2.S.4 


6. Requiring Oflice 

AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


7. Transmtl 

8, APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

Mthd 

Code 

3 TIMES, 

30 DPT SoSRR 

ACE 

A 

SEMIA 



11. Date of First 
Submission 


30 DPT SoSRR 


12. bate of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSPDR, SoSCDR, 
SEMIA 


13. REMARKS 
Block9. lO.ll.and 12: 

Plan shall be updated 30 DPT SoSRR with subsequwit submittals, 60 DPT SoSPDR, 60 DPT SoSCDR and, then 
semiaimually thereafter. 

Remarks: 

Define policy and processes to ensure consistent incorporation of the training products across all 
configurations. Plan shall provide for training design evaluation during system development, to meJude 
requirement, specification, design, test, and assessment. 

Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-11-2003 


1. APPROVED 
BY 


J. DATE 


Page I of 1 
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DAAE07-03-»>F0D1 
P20007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMtiNTS USl' 


A. Contract Line hem No. B. Exhibit C. Category 

0001 Attachment 2 Other 


D. Systein/Itcm. E. Agreemeot/PR 

Future Combat Systems 1J9’. . 

‘ DAAB07-O3-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A054 


2. Titleof Data Item: 

Training Data Products Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 


5. Agreement Refoence 
AttaghmetU I, 3J.5.1,3.2.5.4 



MIL-PRF-2SI6H 

3 





7. Trannnd 
Mthd 

ACE 

j 

S. APf '1 
Cod© 1 

1 

A ' 

9. Frequency 

4 TIMES, 
SEMIA 

10. As of Date 

30 DPT SoSRR 

1 1 . D^ of First 
SubBtissiem 

30 DPT SoSRR 

1 

12. Date of 
Subsequoit 
Submi^on 

SoSDCR. SoSPDR, 
SoSCDR, SEMIA 


D. REMARKS 

I 

Block 9. 10, 1 1, and 12; 

initial Submittal shall be30 DPT SoSRR, with subsequent s«bmittals30 DPT DCR, 60 DPT SoSPDR, 60 DPT 
SoSCDR, then seiniannaaily thcrenfter. 


1 . Document reports delivery of training aids, devices, simulators, simulations, indtvfduai system level and 
collective task analyses, training architectures and requirements. 

2. Include TRADOC in the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 

' 26-1U2003 

1 

i- — — „ ■, , — — -■ 


I. APPROVED J. DATS 
BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F0D1 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


AGREEMENT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 
A. Agreetneat Line item 3. E^diibU C. Category 

No. Attachment 2 Other 

0001 


D. Syatem/ltem. 

Future Combat System 

B. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F091 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A055 

2 . Title of Data Item: 

Training Support Package 

3. Subtitlr. 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Docuurent 
No.) 

TRADOC REO 350-70, 

DI-NDTI-80872 

5. Agftement RefereDce 

Attachment 1, 3.2.5.3, 3.2.5.4 

L 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transffitl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

3 TIMES, 
SEMIA 

10. AsofD^ 

6ODITS0SFR 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

60 DPT SoSFR 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSPDR, SoSCDR, 
SEMIA 

13. REMARKS 







Block 9aad 12: 


Plan shall be update4l , (9 DPT SoSPDK, and $0 DPT SoSCDK, then semi>«nmially thereaAer. 
Retimka: 

1. TSPs will be dovekped and deliveitd lAW (he LSI TSPPCD (786-30126) ondTRADOC 
Regulation 350-70. 

2. Include TRADOC in approval process. 


"G. PREPARED BY I H. DATE I. APPROVED i. DATE 

fredenck H. Bvltinan 26-11-2003 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 

PZ00D7 

AtUtchment2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exiiibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Categcay 

Oflier 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

mmmm 

F. Contractor 

The Bo^g Company 

1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data item: 

A057 Training Facilities Survey Report 

3. Subtitle: 

4, Authority (Da 
No.) 

DI-NDTI-80872 

ta Acquisitiem Docunmnt 

DI-MlSC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3.2. 5.5 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transmit 
MtM 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

1 

9. Frequency 

4 TIMES, 
SEMIA 

10. As of Date 

30 DPT SoSRR 

11. Date of FL-^ 
Submission 

30DrrSoSRR 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

SoSDCR, SoSPDR, 
SoSCDR, SEMIA 


13. REMARKS 


Block 9and 12: 

Plan shal] b« updated 30 DPT SoSDCR, 60 DPT Sc^PDR, and 60 DPT SoSCDR, seini-atuiiiaUy Ihereaficr. 

Rejnaiis: 

I Describes results of training facilities surveyed iiKluding but not litnited to assessment, recommended 

inndificaticns mid additions, support equipment, training articles, threat training systems and simulators, and 
simulation inodelsAest beds, trainuig areas and ranges. Initial submission will consist of plan and methadology 
for conducting Training Facilittes Surveya. 

2 , Include TRADOC LA the approval process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bulbnan 

1 

26-1L200.3 

BY 



Page 1 of! 
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DAAC07-03-9-F001 
P20007 
Attachment 2 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. B. Exhibit C. Caiegoty 


D. Systein/iteuL 
Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreeraent/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03.9-F00I 


1. Data item No. 
A058 


2. Title of Dam Item: 

LSI FCS Test Prograui Update to the 
PM FCS Test and Evaluatioa Master 
Plan (TEMP) 


4, Authority (Data Acquisitkm Document 
No.) 

Dl-MISC-80508 


7. TransmtJ 8. APP 

Mllid Code 


13 REMARKS 



5. AgKeiueut RefercDce 
Attachmoit 1,33.1, 3.3.1. 1 


10. AsofDate tl. DBieofFirst 
Submission 

6ODPTS0SFR 

60 DPT SoSFR 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 



6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

SoSPDR, SoSCDR, 
IPD#1 & ASREQ 


Plan shall be updated. 60 DPT SoSPDR, and 60 DPT SoSCDR, 60DPT IPD #1. and as required ihereuRer. 


1 . Provides LSI recommeaded updated t new program test planning InfonnBUon - in icupport of Government 
TEMP updates. 

2. Input shall be consistent with Department ofRte Anny TEMP Guidelines. 

3. The Boemg>SAIC Team as the Army's Lead System hitegrator (LSI) develops and provides IS&T 

implementation plans to the PM FCS R>r the Integration and testing of the FCS Unit of Action and its 
plaribnns through this report The PM PCS incoiporales this infonnalion directly into the FCS Test and 
Evaluatioa Master Plan (TEMP) during its periodic updates. The updated TEMP, including the LSI’s input, is 
the Govenmient'a top- level test and evaluation inanagefnent document. 

4. After delivery the data shall be cvordioeted for Anny/OSD Level Signature Approval. 


a PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bultman 


H. DATE 
26-1 1-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


J.DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

D. Systein/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item; 

A059 

System Support Package Component 


Lisl{SSPCL) 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07^3.9-F001 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-ILSS-80532, DI-ILSS-80557 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment I, 3.3.t.2.1 


7. Transmtl 
Mthd 


8. APP 9. Frequency 
Code 


I 10. As of Date 
! 60DPTLUT#1 


111. Date of First 
' Submission 


60 DPT LUT #1 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
60 DPTLUT#2. 60 
DPT LUT#3 
ASREQ 


13. REMARKS 
Block 9, 10, 1 1, and 12; 

These dates arc 60 DPT LUTl, LLTTI and LUT3. 

Remarks; 

1 . Identifies recommended resources and services required to conduct system support testing. 


G. PREPARED BY H. DATE 1. APPROVED I J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 26-11-2003 SY 


Page 1 of I 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
P20007 
Attachment 2 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 
DI.MISC-80508 

1 5. Agreement Reference 
t Attadimejitl,3.3.1.3.3.3J,4,3.3.l.5 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Treinsmtl 

Mtbd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

1 9. Frequency 
: ASREQ 

1 10. As of Date 

ASREQ 

11. Dale of First 
Submission 

NLT 60 Days after 
each SoS Test 

Event 

12. Date of Subsequent 
Submission 

ASREQ 

13. REMARKS — — 


Block 4: 

Test reports shall be m coatractor fonnat using the DIO as guidaoce. 

Test Incident Reports CTIRsVCorrective Actioo Reports (CARa) shall be prepai ed in standard ATIRS fonnat. 


G. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bulltoan 


H. DATE 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 

26-11-2003 

BY 



Page 1 of I 
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DAAED7-03-9>FD01 
PZ0007 
Attachment 2 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. Systeiti/Item. 

Future Coinbst Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit C. Categoiy 

Atlachineiit 2 Otiier 


E. Agreenient/PR NO, 
DAAE07-03.9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A061 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Coinplementaiy Programs Database 


Authmity (Data Acquisition Document 


No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 



5. Agreement Reference 
Anachment (, 3.I.4.4. 3.L4.4.1, Article 
XXIX. Attachment II 


7. TronsintI 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. AsofDtUe 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of Subsequent 

Mthd 

Code 

3 TIMES, 

lODPTSoSRR 

Submission 

Submission 

SoSFR, 

ACE 

A 

ASREQ 


lODPTSoSRR 

ASREQ 



1. For eadi Coxupieinentary Program, riefliie the following data eleinenta: Lead IPT, CPID5, IPT Name. Bin. Item 

Description/Fxinction, Specific Kardware/SoRwarc/Data Required, e.g. End items, software, brockets, cables. A* 
Kit. D-Kit, etc, including Item National Stock Numbers and Item Noinenclature/Liite Item Number, Lfapplicable, 
Quantity, When Required (date). Duration to Retain (end date). Where Required (location). Program Event(8) 
Supported, Mechanism for Delivery, Contractor Source, UFR POM Value; Yes or No, ROM Value, Impact to 
Program If item not obtained on schedule, impact to if item not obtained at all, IPT Govenuneni POC, 

Phone, E'lnail, Government Agency Conducted to DiscussSuitability and Availability of lleia(s) (Yes/ No), 
Written Pennission Received to Use Itein(s) (Yea/No), Estimated GoveminetTt Manpower Required (only work 
years not paid for through this agreement] 

2. Database shall be delivered to the FCS ACE or other mutually agreed upon repository. 


G. PREPARED BY H. DATE I. APPROVED BY J. DATE 

Frederick H. Bultman 26>11'2003 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Ccmtract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Iletn. 

Future Combat Systema 


E. Agrecjncnt^PR NO. 
DAAE07-03*9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


i. Data Item Na 
A062 


2. Title of Data Item: 

FCS ACB Metrics Report 


3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 
DI-MlSC-80208 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1. 3.1.4.6 

6. Requiring Office 
AMSTA-AQ-ABF 

7. Transintl 
Mlhd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

QRTLY 



(0. As of 

Date 

90 Days AAA 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

90 Days AAA 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

QRTLY 


13. REMARKS 

I . Define develop, track and report metrics for the FCS ACE to monitor the utility, the support, and the user 
satiafaction. Shat] also maintain a current roster, including members, on the ACE for all chartered 
orfianizations. 


0. PREPARED BY 
Frederick H. Bulunan 


H. DATE 
26<11>20Q3 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


J. DATE 


Page 1 of 1 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Contract Line Item B. Exhibit 
No. Attachment 2 

0001 


D. System/ltein. 

Future Combat Systems 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreemeot/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1, Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

A063 Engineering Change Proposal (ECP)/ 

Advanced Drawing Change Notices 


4. Authenity (DMa Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 
No.) Attachment t, 3. 1. 1.4 


11. DateofFirrt 
Submission 


6. Requiring Onice 
AMSTA-AQ‘ABF 


12. Dele of 
Subsequent 
Submission 
ASREQ 
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Attaciiment 3 
DD Form 254 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

CONTRACT SECURITY CLASSinCATION 
SPECIFICATION 

(Iht ra^uirimna 1/ DoD tbHonal MairialStturttf Pngnm 

Oftrutbxg Uatluar wpA- la aM Anwim mmA HTcn 1 


Top Secret 

Top Secret 

Msma 

■cncAnmMiMii m-'n-iifn 


B 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 



20030515 



B 


□AISriTWWCC; 

20031029 






« iitwAfecAW'tNamatCFt'rbX hd. 



McE)atmeil Douglas Corponitiua 
aka The Boeing Co. 

JS McDonnell Blvd. A. Airport Rd. 

Building 100 

St. Louis, MO 63 134 

28980 

J 

Defense Security Service 

Central Region, Midwest Sector 

610 S. Canal Street, Room 908 

Chicago, IL 60607-4599 



■ 



McDonnell Douglas Corporation 
aka The Boeing Co. 

JS McDonnell Blvd. *& Airport Rd. 

Building 100 

St Louis, MO 63134 

28980 

ftC«o)<uANTecugiYDmcVfNMiM,«i»w,arft>rcM>i 

Defense Security Service 

Central legion, Midwest Sector 

610 S. Canal Street, Room 908 

Chicago, IL 60607-4599 
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1 ' URNKNARM. rtiTrinm-ATlOM lirTlII* FBOl tmOKhT 

As the Future Combat Systems’ (FCS) Lead System IniegrB 
Fhasr: fls liellncated in this and other contractual / aercemen 

tor (LSI) execute the FCS iDcrement I Systems Development and OeiDonstration (SDO) 
documents. 

n TlllaLVNTItACTSfULIUtQIIIIWACtCSKTei 

TW 

w> 

II. fiKan>MnNaTtmtwrTMri,Tiiccc»NTiMrT(NivBXi 

n* 

■■ 

e. t-UMMW1CA}ICW 9HCUUtV(CDH*KlMI<*rtMlcni 

mm 



HH 



HH 

X 


MD 


»mTmffTrnr*ivm':nmr 


X 

«. RecmUAWMIBIOIATECIAmnsPMATRMM. 

HQH 

[II] 


IHH 

X 

a IV4l<K'ATS,MOOIFV.(anoMClAKna»nAM)WAIIE 

mm 




UBBSM 


HHI 

ra 

t HI aerii<buCi|Miiiinini.tVif«saniaa (bCI^ 

D 



wm 



wm 






O 


la uousBAcnwrAcnun 

D 


KAftllHraMMTKM 

n 


l iMvuyannurMqunBMiNn 

D 


R KmnHWIVBWMBNtlNI'OIIMAInM 

■a 


j. iiAVsepaMiioM>cajtoTV(on>c)uqtAUMttMi* 

D 

.DHI 

a uwaniiniuMiHATKiHDWatuMTnM 


X 


D 


^ pranHuv>i.iK(ni.rwHniMA'n(*i 

ID 


1. Follow and tirpteoteil! 

1. AtSFroccssingRequiiementi (See Block IJ) 

2. PnBram Fioicctran PIsn (PPP) Rem*lrcma)to 

P 

1 

lllili if ilMMWMBMMPIIMBMMii 

ID 



■■taili^b.r«lM«U'fiitiC*M««i»4i<r.eiw?*M> « ii!6 J »»ih»tH«cei1 

□ »- K Tlr^BhA^c^'A' 

NO PUBtrC RELEASE OF SAF OR SG INFORMATION IS AUTHORIZED. 

Grunt* Officer at aS.AnnyTACOM, ATTN; AM5TA-AQ-ABF, M«it Stop ATTN: FCS OraWs omper, «50l E. li Mile Road. Wairen, M! 48J97<50llO. 
Requatt for rdeaseof SCI wiKlJe thioaRh tte SClCwilratf MonHnn Beverly Cteon at U.S. Army CECOM. ATTN; Beverty Cilnun. 

iWvliy lt<vt<w, offlntliSrAuimt Jbn<iifV<rO>fxa4ruMI< lUbnfrnrm 






t •frill) 


Estimated Completion Date: December 20 1 1 

Access to FCS information (not authorized for Public Release) by foreign interests (as defined by the 
NISPOM) is prohibited unless authorized by a valid export authorization. 

Item 1 0.a - Access to classified COMSEC bfonnation requires a final US Government clearance at the 
appropriate level. Further disclosure of COMSEC information by a contractor, to include subcontracting, 
requires prior approval of the contracting activity. 

The following attachments are made part . of this DD Form 254; 

Attachment “A” - CONTROLLED UNCLASSIFIED INFORMATION (item I0.k.) 

Allachmenl "B” - FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY (Item 10,1.) 

Attachment “C” - NON - SCI (Item lO.e (2)) 

Attachment “D” - SPECIAL ACCESS INFORMATION (Item lO.f.) 

Attachment ‘'E” - SENSITIVE COMPARTMENTED INFORMATION (Item lO.e (1)) 


CONCUR; 


CONCUR: . 


fs/ 


Beveily Gibson 
SCI Contract Monitor 


Donald Venneuian 
CSE Operations Chief 
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The contractor will abide by DClO's l/19»6/9, and6/3 forall SC! material. Also, see the SCI Addendum 
idenLifisd as Attachment **E'* to this DD Fonn 254. This program is also an Acknowledged SAP. The options 
identified and checked “ACKNOWLEDGED'* in the NISPOM Oveq^hnt are now made mandatory. Also see 
Block 13 for additional requiremrats. 


For SCI, see tlie SCI Addendum identified as Attaclimenl **£" to this DO Fonn 254. Otherwise, the Defense 
Security Service (DSS) has cognizance of this contract However, the DSS representative must be briefed to 
the SAP. The Oovenuuent Program Security Manager r^erves the right to inspect tlie program facility. AR 
380-19, NISPOM Overprint and AR 380-381 are documents governing the accreditation of contractor’s AIS. 




Nancy A. Chaplin 


Director, PCS G-2 


'IWNTIAiriM* 

586-574-3830 


PEO-GCS 

ATTN: SFAE-C3CS-FCS-WS/MS515 
6501 E. II MILE ROAD 
WARREN. MI 48397-5000 


DDForm 254, DEC 99 


*. cuvwniaBuaiYtanccriancsaMDsuBCWViMcfo* 

« V>.«Sin4TTIWfaNMIUmClVBaB6«BmUTVAln4NlilMIRPN 


V TMO, 902nd 


Frtiiotu edMoru an obsokK. 
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DD Form 254 Reverse, DEC 99 


CONTINUATION OF BLOCK 13 OF THE DD FORM 254 


Item lO.g - NATO INFORMATION: Access to classified NATO Infomation requires a final US 
Government clearance at the appropriate level and shall be handled in accordance with Chapter 10, 
Section 7 of the NISPOM. In addition, prior to accessing NATO information, the fecility must be ' 
NATO Certified by the Defense Security Service. Subconiracting of N.ATO information requires 
prior approval of the Government FCS Security Office. 

Item 10.h - FOREIGN GOVERNMENT INFORMATION: Access to classified Foreign 
Government Information (KJI) requires a U.S. Government clearance at the appropriate level, and 
shall be handled in accordance with Chapter 10, Section 3 of Ihe NISPOM. Prior approval of the 
Government FCS Security Office is required before subcontracting. 

Item lO.j - FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY (FOUO) INFORMATION: “FOROFFICUL USE 
ONLY” (FOUO) is not a classification marking. It identifies unclassified DoD infoonation that is 
exempt from public disclosure. FOUO is a category of Controlled Unclassified Information (CUl). 

It most not be given general circulation without receiving public release authority in accordance with 
Block 12 above. FOUO information will be marked, Iransmtlted, safeguarded and disposed of in 
accordance with Attachment “B". 

Item lO.k - CONTROLLED UNCLASSIFIED INFORMATION (CUl); See Attachment "A” 

Item 1 l.c - Collateral classified information generated in support of this contraci shall be classified 
in accordance with the source material used or the Security Classification Guide for Future Combat 
Systems, dated 29 October 2003, (provided under separate cover) and protected in accordance with 
the National Industrial Security Program Operating Manual (NISPOM), DoD 5220.22 -M, the 
NISPOM COMSEC Supplement, the NISPOM Carrier Supplement, Ihe Program Protection Plan, 
the FCS OPSEC Plan and this DD Foira 254. 

Item 1 1 .d - FABRICATE, MODIFY OR STORE CLASSIFIED HARDWARE: This is not 
authorized for the facility idenri tied in 6.a, but is checked "yes” for subcontracting purposes only, 
where necessary'. 

Item I l.f- ACCESS TO U.S. CLASSIFIED INFORMATION OUTSIDE THE U.S.: Access will 
be in consonance with Ihe NISPOM and U.S. export larva in support of this effort. If further 
clarification is required, contact the Government FCS Security Office. 

Item 1 ! .g - DEFENSE TECHNICAL INFORMATION CENTER (DTK); The contractor must 
prepare and forward DD Forms 1540 and 2345 to the COR for authorization before the services may 
be requested. Technical infoimalion on file at DTIC will be made available to the contractor if Ihe 
contractor requires such information. The grants officer will certify the field of interest relating to 
the Agreement. 
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^ COMSEC ACCOUNT: Contractor is authorized the use of secure telephones 
(STU-m / STE) with fax, encryption equipment and keying material for classified program requirements. 

Item 1 1 .i - TEMPEST REQUIREMENTS : Prior to the implementation of any TEMPEST 
rountermcasures or expenditure of funds, a TEMPEST vulnerability assessment will be conducted at 
locations processing SAP and/or SCI information. The DA Form 7453, Facility Technical Threat 
Assessment (FTTA) Worksheet will be provided under separate cover. These completed documents will 
be forwarded to the Government FCS Security Office for processing within 30 days of receipt. 


Item ll.j-OPERATIONS SECURITY (OPSEQ REQUIREMENTS: The contractor will provide an 
annex to the FCS OPSEC Plan within 60 days of receipt of the government’s FCS OPSEC Plan. This 
annex will address specific threats and protection countermeasures at facilities performing on FCS. This 
requirement will be flowed down to all subcontiactors. 


Item 1 1.1 (1) - AUTOMATED INFORMATION SECURITY; 

(a) For unclassified access to Government AIS or systems processing US Government 
“PERSONNEL SECURITY REQUIREMENTS FOR ADP ACCESS” below; 


information, see 


(b) For processing Controlled Unclassified Inforoiation (CUI), consult Attachment “A”; 

(c) lYocessing of collateral classified information will be in consonance with the NISPOM; 

(d) In order to processing SAP information on an AIS, consult attachment “D”; and 

(e) If processing SCI Information on an AIS, consult Attachment “E”. 

PERSONNEL SECURITY REQUIREMENTS FOR ADP ACCESS: 


Contractor personnel, to include subcontractors and consultants, meeting the requirements of an 
automated data processing position (ADP I or D), must salisiy certain personnel security standards 
regardless of whether or not the information processed by the automated infonnation system (AIS) is 
classified. Criteria for security position sensitivity and ADP designation of positions is as follows; 


(1) Access to TOP SECRET information and/or 

(2) Category I Automated Data Processing (ADP) Positions: Those positions in which the 
Incumbent is responsible for the planning, direction, and implementation of a computer 
security program; major responsibility for the direction, planning and design of a computer 
system, induing the hardware and software; or, can access a system during the operation or 
maintenance in such a way, and with a relatively high risk for causing grave damage, or 
realize a significant personal gain. 

(3) Investigation; Single Scope Background Investigation (SSBl) is required. 

II. Non-Critical Sensitive INCSI ; 

(1) Access to SECRET or CONFIDENTIAL infonnation and/or 
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(2) Categoiy n AutonMteJ Data l*rocegstng<ADP) Positions: Those positions in which the 
incumbent is responsible for the diiecUoti, planning, design, opaation, or maintensnee of a 
computer t^'Stem, and whose woik is technically reviewed by higher aulhori^- (ADP-I) 

(3) Investigation: National Agency Check or Natlonaf Agency Check with Inquiries, is required. 

Position sensitivity and ADP categoriea are delennined the employee’s supervisor/maragBr. The 
Investigation tnust be successfully completed prior (o assigning an individual to any ADP 1 or U dulis 
unless a waiver hag been granted through GO channels. If hired vdthin two years of a separation from the 
government, militaiy or another defease contractor, a confracicv's prior investigatioo may meet the 
inmlisalive requirements cf an ADP posWon. 

Item 1 1 .1 (2> - PROGRAM PROTECTION PLAN (PPP) REQUIREMENTS: THs plan is effecrive 
immediately and is mandatory for use by all PCS program participants, field activities and matrix support 
persotmel at all FCS locations. Tiiis plan, or derivative plans dev^oped by the LSI or the L^I’s 
subcantraclors, will cover all locations where CPI is lesearched, manufacnircd, stored, piocessed or 
tested, and a derivative DRAFT PPP will be forwarded to the FCS Security Office for approval within 30 
days of receipt of the FCS PPP. A final derivative PPP will be provided to the FCS Security Office .10 
days after receipt of cootments and recommended changes to the draA derivative PPP. The doivative 
PPP will be reviewed annually, updated a* necessary, and forwarded the FCS Security Office for 
approval. The plan will address all development or operational environmenu from concept lo 
demilttariurion. The threat analysis will cover both cunent and future considerations for intcingerce 
callections and sabotage/terrorism In both peacetime and combat environments. The vulnembiliiies 
identification and countermeesurei development efforts will include trediiional counterinielKgence and 
seutrily disciplioes tu assist in the protection of all CPI from unauthorized collection cfToits. The CPI 
security risk assessment process will utilize robust system security engineering processes. The 
implenwnfarion of the comprehensive scope of the PPP will eniute adequate protection of CPI and it will 
aUo enable international cooperative efforts (when and ifa^^plicable). The derivniive PPPa submitted will 
be marked, at a mimmum, FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY (roW)ort onsfster\l'with the level ordassiSed 
information disclosed. 

Block 12 - PUBLIC RELEASE: One (1) paper copy and ooefl) electronic copy on disk with full text 
and graphics must be provided at least eleven (1 Qworkiiq^days prior to the requested release date, [fall 
or partoftheinfomiHUon was generated by another oi^aalzalion, their written incase authoriutian must 
accompany the request. 

Prior to subcontracting at the Top Secret, COMSEC, SCLNON-SCI, NATO, FOI or SAP level, the 
contmolor will obtain concurrence on (he subcontract DD Fonn 254 from the Coven^ment FCS Security 
Office. 

Reports of loss, compromise or suspected cwipromrsc shall be provided to the Oovemmeot FCS Security 
Offica within 24 hours of the incident, in addition lo llie rqjorting raquiromentg outlined in the NISPOM, 

COMPLETION OF AGREEMENT: The Governmeul FCS Security Office will be contacted for 
irstructrons on destruction, retention or tiansferof FCS dassifled, CUI and unclassified Infonnation 
(documents, media, hardware, software, vehicles, etc.). A final DD Fonn 254 will be issued providing 
deiatleJ guidance. 
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DD 254 - ATTACUMENT “A" 

ControUed Unclassified loformatioii (CU1) 

DD 154-ATTACHMENT **B" 

Safeguarding " ForO/fkiai Use Only (FOUO) Information 

DU 254-ATi ACHMENT “C" 

Security Requlreirtents for InuHtgence Informetlon 

DD 154-ATTACHMENT “D" 

Special Access Information 

DD 2S4.ATTACBMENT ‘*E" 

SCI Information 

These attachments are CUl and not emsllable outside the TACOM LAN. 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
PZ0Q07 
Attachment 6 


Attachment 6 

Data or Software to be Furnished with Restrictions 


L'V'TecliidcatDBta.or.Computer : 
Sofhvarelo be>Furnished with 
Restriction! 

'Basts for AsserBoa 

; Asserted Rights. 
Category 

Name of Person Asserting 
Restrictions 

Terrain Commander Software 

Deveiq7ed 
Exclusively at private 
expense 

Restricted Rights 

Textron Systems 

Miniature Acoustic Array 
Software 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Restricted Rights 

Textron Systems 

Electro-Optics Imaging System 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

Textron Systems 

Distributed Peripheral Sensors 
(personnel detection) 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

Textron Systems 

Target DiscriininatioD and 
Nuisance Rejection 

Developed 

Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

Textron Systems 

Target Tracking lud Electro-Optic 
Cueing 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

Textron Systems 

C33DSP Microprocessor 
Architecture 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

Textron Systems 


COTS Equipment 

Limited Rights 

Thales Defense Limited 


COTS Equipment 

Limited Rights 

Thales Defense Limited 



Limited Rights 

Thales Defense Limited 

SUO-D INFOSEC Module 
E}etailed Design 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

1 1 1 Industries, 
Aerospace/Communications 
Division 

Low Power Wake-Up Feature 
Design and Implementation 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Government 
Purpose Riglits 

H I Industries, 
Aerospace/Communications 
Division 


Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 


11 1 Industries, 
Aero^ce/Cominunications 
Division 

SUO-D Mod^ Signal 
Acquisition Implementation 
Source Code 

Developed 

Exclusively at Private 
Expense 


1 1 1' Indusb-ies, 
Aerospace/Cominunications 
Division 

SLICE Soldier Radio Waveform 
Technical Data 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Govemuient 
Purpose Rights 

1 1 1 Industries, 
AerospaceA!!ommunicatioos 
Division 


Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

ITT Industries, 
Aerospace/Communications 
Division 


2 
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□AAE07-034-F001 
PZ0D07 
Attaet)in*rt 6 


: ■■ TecImic&nTstn'.MCompirfer^'- 
1 . Suft^mrc lo'beT iJra!sI)ui'wlllf “ 
';UeStrlcUonS'3»? 

^^.Blsisffor bVs^rtftpi^ 

■Jj, '» vl* ** >t ^ 


AS'i-rUnFl 

SLICE Soldier Radio Waveform 
Modeling Source Code 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Governiuent 
Purpose Rights 

ITT Industries, 
Aerospace/CouiRmoicatfons 
Division 

Software for Unattended Ground 
Systems architecture (applies to 
pre>existmg software and 
derivative software developed 
during pufonoance ofUOS 
subcontracO 

Mixed Funding 
(Gov eminent aiui 
Private funds) 

Government 
Purpose Rights 

Honeywell International 
Inc., DSES 

MBilii 

Developed 
Exclusively at Private 
Expense 

Limited Rights 

Honeywell International 
Inc. DSES 

Computer Software (this pre- 
existing software will be us^ as is 
during the performance of UGS) 

Developed 
Exclusiveiy at Private 
Expense 

Restricted Rights 

Honeywell Interhational 
Inc., DSES 

Design Data corresponding to 
Adeinco S890 Motion Sensor 
(applies to pre-existingdata as 
well as tnodifled data that vyiK be 
produced during the perfennanor 
of UGS) 

Pre-existing item 
developed Exclusively 
at Private Expeme 

Limited Rights 

Honeywell International 
Inc., DSES 

Computer Software correspondiog 
to Adeinco 5890 Motion Sensor 
Software (applies to preexisting 
software as modified software that 
will be produced during the 
pcrfbnnance of UOS) 

Pre-existing item 
developed Exclusively 
at Private Expenae 

Restricted Rights 

Honeywell Imeniatioaal 
Inc., DSES 

Design Data corresponding to 
Magnetic Anomaly HMR-2300 
(applies to pre-existing data as 
well as modified data that will be 
produced during the performance 
of UGS) 

Pre-existing item 
developed Exclusively 
at Pr'vate Expense 

Limited Rights 

Honeywell International 
Inc., DSES 

■■1 

Pre-existing iteic 
developed Exclusively 
al Private Expense 

Restricted Rights 

Honeywell International 
Inc., DSES 

Design Data corresponding to 
Model 106 Nuclear Sensor 
(applies to pre-existing data as 
well as modified data that will be 
produced during the performance 
of UGS) 

Pre-existing iteis 
developed Exciush'cTy 
at Private Expense 
(assertion made on 
behalf of 
subcofUractor) 

Limited Rights 

'■ 

Honeywell International 
!nc., DSFS 

Computer Software corresponding 
to Model 106 Nuclear Sensor 
Software (applies to pre-existing 
software es modified software that 
will be produced during the 
perfonnance of UGS) 

Pre-existing item 
developed Exclusively 
a! Prfvale Expense 
(cssertion made on 
behalfof 
subcontractor) 

Restricted Rights 

HoneyweH Inteiaaticmal 
Inc., DSES 


3 
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iiioks^coaniitinKati^ otadbrtm 

Develrqnd at privets ? Umi i M 
e.^;»iue 

n>ut I'Uiihti Avvi 
lll^lli llUDK 

IHliiSiililM 

Developed at private 
expaine 

ResPicted EUghta 

BAE SYSTEMS Integrated 

— iSHi 


Limited Eliots 

BAE SYSTEMS Inte^ted 
Defense Solutions, Inc. 



Lianiicd Rights 

BA£ SYSTEMS Integrated 
Defense SolutioBSi ins, 

Cheinic^ detection, ideaUn«;atioc 
and coacentiatioD detenninEtioa 
Signal processing, including 
fllgorithou. data scti end saAwtr* 
oodo, iacluding iiaoroveoiCDt} 

Devekped at private 
expcaae 

Liiiuied Rights 

BAE SYSTEMS Jnte^ted 
DefeBSe Solutions, lac. 


Develq>«d at private 

exoeaM 

Liiailed Rights 

BAESYSTEMSInleenileEJ 

Defeaie Solutions, Ine. 

VfodHing aiiaiiUitioiu oeBOciated 
tvith SAW-hased chemical 
dsipctloa, iocludine impTOYetnems 

Dcvefcped id privflle 
expense 

Limited Rights 

BAE SYSTEMS hitogi aleJ 
DefhBse SoIntioiK, foe. 

jiAD 4 JCAD amiS€nlry'’ 
pniducaioa procets, looling and 
equrpment, ioctudug 
imwovoreriis 

Developed at (Mvva(e 
expense 

Liinilefl Rights 

SYSTEMS tawnraled 

Defeiise Sulitiom, Inc. 




BAE SYSTEMS Integrated 

Defease Sulalions, Inc. 

Picconcourator. iBckiding 
imnDYcioenls 

HKClfm 

BijiiiiiiliiM 

BAE ST'STEMS IrtcgrateJ 
Defense SoUiionr, luc. 

Video Display Softtvere 

Developneni based 
on prior prcjecis tor 
diffeRnt cuatom^dt 
at Erivate exnense 

Restristed Rights 

TEXTRON Systems, 
Kmeywel} 

£OIS Controller Software 


Restrklcd Righb 

TEXTRON Systems, 
Hoteyvreii 

Video Processor Software 


Eestricted Rights 

TEXTRON Systems, 
HtHsyM'eil 

Video Processor Data 

DevekpiDteut based 

on prior [vrqecfs ftr 

dtf&tent Ga5loners& 

at private expense 

Restricted Rights 

TEXTRON Systems, 

Honeywell 


Nonhiop Gruininaii 

SyslejrtS Corpor«i<«, 
Uiunaflited Systetns 
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. TechDicai Data or Computer 
Software to be Furnished with . 
Restrictions ; 

: Basis.for Assertion 

. Asserted Rights : 

: Category. 

: Name of Person Asserting 
Restrictions 

BAE IFF CXP Software (CT-I ), 
Doc. No. I023966P 

BAE COTS Product - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Grumman 
Systems Coiporation» 
Unmanned Systems 

Kearfott INS/GPS Inertial Sensor 
Assy (A206C960-i0) 

Kearftm Product - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Gninunaa 
Systems Coiporatton, 
Unmanned Systems 

Kearfott INS/GPS Low Voltage 
Power Supply (A5737M704.01 ) 

Kearfott Product - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Gnunman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmanned Systems 

Kearfott INS/GPS INS Electronics 
Assembly (A538C770-02) 

Kearfott Product - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Gniminan 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmmined Systems 

Kearfott INS/GPS Operational 
Computer Software 

Kearfott COTS 
Product - Developed 
at Private Expense 

Restricted 

Nordurop Grumman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmanned Systems 

Kearfott INS/GPS GPS Assy 
(A206EI80-01) 

Kearfott Purchased 
item (Trimble) 

Limited 

Northrop Grumman 
Systems Corporatioo. 
Unmarmed Systems 

Vibration Monitor Finnwm^ 

Chadwick-Helmuth 
COTS Product - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

NordutH} Grumman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmarmed Systems 

Radar Altimeter Firmware 

Honeywell COTS 
Product - Developed 
at Private Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Grumman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmaimed Systems 

1553 Bus Module 

Condor Engineering 
COTS Product - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Grumman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmaimed Systems 

Ah Pressure Sensor Firmware 

Honeywell COTS 
Product - Developed 
at Private Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Grununan 
Systuns Corpmattoa, 
Unmanned Systems 

Air Temperature Sensor Firmware 

Goodrich COTS 
Product - Developed 
at Private Expense 

Limited 

Noidu-op Grumman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmaimed Systems 

Data associated with Type 
Certificate #4H 1 2 and T>^e 
Certificate Data Sheet #4H!2, and 
ali subsequent revisions 

Schweizer Ahcraft 
Corporation - 
Developed at Private 
Expense 

Limited 

Northrop Grumman 
Systems Corporation, 
Unmaimed Systems 

Band Track related components: 
Track Tensioner 
- Overload compliant track 
adjuster and extending compiisit 
IBcileviile springs) track adjuster 

Components 
developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Power converter cooling and 
packaging 

Tecimologies 
developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Vehicle Power Mgmt and Control 
hardware and software 

Hardware/Software 
developed at private 
expense 

Hdwr- Limited 
Rights 

SW ~ Restricted 
Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 
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,;'.:!iTeclinlcBl.:Datt:or Computer v 
Software to be Furniihed with 
Restrictions^. : ^ 

M Basts IftrAaiertloD ' 

, -Asserted Rights . 
Category . 

Name of Person Asserting 
; Restrictions : \ 

H/bnd Eiecinc Dnve Control 
Hardware/Software 

Hardware/So ftw are 
developed at private 
expense 

Hdwr- Limited 
Rights 

SW - Restricted 
Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Motor Controller 
Hardware/Softw arc. 

Hardware/Software 
developed at private 
expense 

Hdwr - Limited 
Rights 

SW - Restricted 
Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Tracdon Drive Motor 

Technologies 
developed at pH^^e 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Power Conversion Electronics 

Technologies 
developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defoise LP (GSD) 

Back-up Braking A Steering 
System 

Technologies 
developed at privMe 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Hybrid Electric Drive Propulsion 
Models 

Developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

DADS Model Input Files 

Developed at ;uivate 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (OSD) 

NRMM Model input Files 

Developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (OSD) 



Restricted Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Advanced Cooling Power 
Converter (ACPC) - is an oil- 
cooled inverter and features 
IGBTs that are directly cooled by 
oil without an intermediate cold 
plate 

Developed under 
Sacramento, CA 
Municipal Utiliti^ 
District Contract No. 
45000051 12, tenns of 
which state that 
UDLP shall retain 
rights to technical data 
and computer 
software developed or 
resulting from the 
project 

Hdwr - Limited 
Rights 

SW - Restricted 
Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 

Top Attack Armor 

Developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 


Developed at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

United Defense LP (GSD) 
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Technical Dutn or Compuirr 
Software to he huniisheil m llli 

. ' Restrictions'^* 

Transparent Armor Piercmg Developed at private 
Protection (TRAPP) Aiuior - is an expense 

improved transparent armor 
piercing protection system that 
acts as a vision window in an 
armor system. TRAPP armor 
comprises angled louvers with 
mirror surfaces m an aperture in 
armx. 

A ^eet of transparent material is 
also provided adjacent to the 
aperture. Reference U.S. Patent 
3.452,641 


Background Data 


*Teinporally Driven Functional 
Causal Model (TDFCM) 
Inctudingi but not limited to, the 
following modules: 

Model 

modeLcommand^iine 
inodelbomc 
inodeLkbase 
model, log 
model. msg_4) 
model.pcriodic_calI 
model.proxy 
model.quit 

model server, characters 
modclserver.naiae 
inodelserver.xml 
inodelsockcLmulticast 
inodeLsccket.tee 
model.fitream 
niodcl.xin!_tTee 
inodel.task_signals 
uiodelalarm 
inodelcomioands 
inodel.homc.screen 
model.kbase.db 
I modeidookup 

modclmsgs 
inodclpriority_queue 
inodel.publish_subscribe 
model. resource 
model.server .dispatch 
inodel.server.paramcters 
model. signals 
modelsoeketping 


Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 
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AmriodlClKhts I NameofrcmnAisutni^ 

Category .. ■■ ^ 


Uiuited Rights I United Defrase LP (GSD) 


Snecial Lictmse 


United Defense LF f GSD) 


Special License United Defense LP (ASD) 
Rights 
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- 

■ • ‘-'A* 

iBodelsocketthm 

iiiode!.stream.build 

niodeIj(inl_tFee.kba5e 

modeltemplate 

inodelesynchiTMious 

modeldialog 

modeLipc 

DiodeI.keyed_inessage_queue 
model.nionitor 
iiiodeI.muUip!e_signaIs 
modeI.prionty_queue.pro(ect 
Dodelpubtisher 
roodeLsemaphore 
modei.server.btml 
tnodeLserver.8ensor 
modeksocket 
model.S(Kkel.ports 
modelsocket. tuning 
modeLstreaso. chunk 
iDodel.suiTogates 
modektext 
model.buffers 
modekilelds 
inodekipc.2.ada 
modekkeyed_sbaFed_memory 
inodel.inotion 
modeljiodes 
niodekprotected_iist 
modekpublisher.subscribera 
modekseosor 
inodekserverkbase 
modekserver.step 
modeksocket.conoectioDa 
modeksocket.publisher 
model.state_inachine 
modekstream.data 
modekta8k_dBta 
modektext_iiie_mput 
inode!.cali_input 
modek&ee 
modeLtpc.multicast 
modeljist 
modei.insg_io 
modekone^^shot 
modekprotected^queue 
modekqueue 
modekserver 
modekserver.tasks 
inodekutilittes 
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Technical Data or Computer 
So^are to be Furnished vk'ith 

: Basis for Assertion 

Asserted Rights 
Category 

Name of Person Asserting 
Restrictions 

modeI.socket.http 

inodBl.socket.tcp 

modei.step 

modet.streain.me55age 

inodel.taBk_defejrTal 

modeltranslate 




•Dynamic Object Model 
(Descendent from TDFCM) 
Including, but not limited to, the 
following modules: 
modelaudio 
modet.dvs.event 
inodelltb 
inodei.video 
modelcainera 
modcl.dvs.Itb 
inodel.server.dvs 
modeLvil 
modei.eory 
modeldvs.step 
inodel.server.vaps 
modeLserver.tasks 
model.cory^plant 
model.dvs_pIant 
inodelserver.vtl 
model.dvs 
model.flybox 
inodeLvaps 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

•Prototyping Ada Component 

Environment (PACE) 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

•Simulation User Machine 
interface Toolkit (SUMIT) 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (^D) 

•Models for crew noise including 
PARC CFD and structural input 
models 

Including, but not limited to, the 
following modules: 

Mode! 2.1 RECOIL_V.FOR - 
Recoil Software 

Model 8.1 Blast Oveipressure 
Procedure - Crew noise software 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

•Gim Thermal Model 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

•Vehicle Thermal Transient 

Model 

Developed 
exclusively at 

1 private expoise 

Limited 

United Defease LP (ASD) 
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4 '(TecliBicat Dala or.Computer. . 
SoEtwarerto be i^rnJshecl with.. 
RejtirIcUons” ’ 

DastsforAsiMlioii .T 

; . . Asserted Bights 
"i.'Category'^'" 

: JSame of Person Asserting 
. Restrictions 

*Basis of Estimate Tool 

Developed 
Bsclusiveiy at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 


Developed 
exclusively at private 
exoease 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

Inter-Bore Air Regulation System 



United Defense LP (ASD) 

Background Data 


Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

UD Software Source Code Core 
Products (Computer Software): 

MGV System SoRwaic Source 
Code (Conunon and Variant) 
utcluding: 

‘System Tactical Sofhvare 
-Vehicle Management System 
Software 

-AuiiTiunitinn Handling Software 

‘Vehicle Safety Software 
-Hybrid Electric Drive Control 
Software 

‘Autonomous Control Software 
-Crew User Interface Software 
-Crew Tactical Display Drivers 
Software 

‘Diagnostics and Prognostics 
Software 

‘Resimply Software 

UD Business 
Prt^etary or 
Comp^ition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability containing 
trade secrets, 
intellectual property 
or MOV syitons 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 
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Technical Data. or.'Goinputer.7:V 
Software to he 1 ui iiKheil with 
Restrictions 

Basis Ibr^sertloQ 

Asserted Rights 
Categorv 

Name of Pci son Asserting I 
Kcsti ictioiis 1 

UD Software Core Middleware 
Products (Computer Software 
and Technical Data): 

MGV Systems Software 
Middleware (Common and 
Variant) 

•RTCOE Adapters 
-MGV System Software 
Architectural Patterns and 
Documentation 

UD Busuiess 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability containing 
trade secrets, 
intellectual prop^ty 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

GD Software Core Products 

(Computer Software & 
Technical Data - Product Line 
Vehicle Architecture) 

MOV System Product Line 
Vehicle Architecture 
(Common & Variant) 
-Executable Architecture 
Source Code 

-Executable Architecture Low 
Fidelity & High Fidelity 
Models/Siraulations 
-Executable Architecture 
Process Documents 

UD Business 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability containing 
trade secrets, 
intellectual pre^nty 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive advantage 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 
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^ Aaaecled Higlitx 

' Category 


VA/ i3uiimfr« \^ore rroaucts 
(Technical Data • Design 
Models): 

Any MGV Systems development 
design models (Common and 
Variant) including: 

Rose Models (Design) 
Requifements Models (RIM. 
Slate) 

UU Business 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability containing 
trade secrets, 
intellectual property 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United IDefense LP (ASD) 

UD Software Core Products 
(Technical Data and Computer 
Software • Test Suites): 

MGV Systems Software Test 
Suite, Capabilities and Software 
Tools (Common and Variant) 

-CTS® 

•Simulation, Emulation, 
Stimulation (SES^) 

-MGV Systems Performance Data 

UD Business 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability containing 
trade secrets, 
intellectual property 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 
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Technical DaU or Computer 
Software to be Furnished with 
Restrictions 

Basis for Assertion 

Asserted Rights 
Category 

Name of Person Asserting ^ 
Restrictions 

UD SoR'i^re Core Products 
(Technical Data > Design and 
Development Artifacts): 

Program Defined Process (PDP) 
Arti&cts (Coimnoo and Variant) 

-Software Requirement 
Specifications (SRS) 

UD Ousmess 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability containing 
trade secrets, 
inleliectual property 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expmse 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defraisc LP (ASD) 

UD Software Core Products 
(Technical Data and Computer 
Software • Design Prototypes 
and Studies): 

Any MGV Systems development 
design models (Common and 
Variant) that would contain UD 
proprietary or competition 
seiuitive technologies including: 

-Perfbnnance Support (PSP) 
Protore 

-Fault Management Demoostrator 
-Oew Module Demonstrator 2 
(CMD2) 

-Computer Vision Automation 
System (CVAS") 

UD Business 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability contaming 
trade secrets, 
intellectual property 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
interest and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 
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■ Technical Data’or Computer \ 
Software'to be furnished with;. 
Restrictions 

-fiasis for Assertion 

Asserted Rights . 

■ . . Category : 

Name of Person Asserting : 
Restrictions 

-Trade studies, white papers and 

analyses 




UD Software Core Products 

(Technical Date-Design and 

Devetopment Artifacts): 

Any MGV Systems design and 
development artifacts (Common & 
Variant) that would contain UD 
proprietary or competition 
sensitive tect^logies including; 

-Requirement Documents/ 
Database 

UD Busbess 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability contaming 
trade sea«ts, 
mtellectual property 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
business strategic 
mterestaiul 
competitive advantage 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

United Defense LP (ASD) 

UD Software Domain Eipertise 
(Technical Data) 

Any MGV Systems domab 
e^qrertise data (Common and 
Variant) that would contain UD 
proprietary, competition sensitive 
and/or trade secret technologies 
mvcivmg the followbg areas of 
domab expertise bciudbg: 

UD Busbess 
Proprietary or 
Competition Sensitive 
Software Core 
Capability contaming 
trade secrets, 
intellectual property 
or MGV systems 
software expertise of 
busbess strategic 
bteresl and 
competitive 
advantage. 
Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Restricted 

United Defense LP (ASD) 
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Technical Data of Computer 
Sollnaie to he Furnished ^itli 
Restrictions 

HudsforAsierlion 

^ ^ 'i"" 

Asserted Rights 
Category 

^amc «f Iverson Assirtlng 
' Rcilrictiuiu 1 

hire Missions 

Indirect Fire Control 

MRSl Missions 

Move 

Shoot 

Initialization 

Shutdown 

Configure 

Resupply 

Multi-role RcsuddIv 




Manufacturing historical and 
company knowledge used to 
develop the elements of the FCS 
ScoDC of Work 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Mine Blast Structural Design and 
interface data and documentation 
to include analysis and test 
oarameters 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 

Systems Inc. 

HMaiiii 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 

Systems Inc. 

ounnax Armor oesigo, integration, 
manufacture processes and 
ballistic test technical data 

— 

IBM 


Advanced Fire Inhibit System 
(APIS). This system ucili9zes a 
two stage firing inhibit window 
that is based on real time transfer 
function that is a predictor of 

muzzle motion as a function of 

input disturbance at the gun 
mount. The unique element is the 
activation of a second inhibit 
window milliseconds before round 
propellant icnition. 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Ahead Vehicle design, 
drawings, models, specifications 
and all other technical data 
associated with the AHEAD 
vehicle 

Devel(^d 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Power Flex Bus design, drawings, 
specifications, technical data 
package associated with the Power 
Flex Bus 



Developed with mixed 
funding of the 
Government and 
General Dynamics 
Land Systems Inc. 

Government 
Purpose License 
Rights under UDLP 
Subcontract No; 
310308 under 
Government 
Contract DAAE30- 
02-C-11I2 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 
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UasM fur Atsirlinn 


1 

Ke (riclion, 

ft 

lu^min design, drawings, 
specifications and all other 
technical data associated with the 
Oenel 105tnm amraunition 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Denel Ltd. 
Of South Africa 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Magnet 
Motors GMBH of 
Gennanv 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Lonnued Ceramic Armor 
Materials, design integration 
approaches, fabrication processes 
and ballistic test results for 
titanium encapsulated medium 
caliber armors 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Unique ceramic tile shapes and 
integration approaches designed to 
provide a combination of superior 
ballistic and multi-impact 
performance when ceramic tile 
arrays are impacted on seams and 
triple points 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

6pen and Closed Circuit Re- 
breather Concepts and Technical 
Data/Reports 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc, 

Closed Capsule NfiC Collective 
Protection Concepts and 
demonsU'ators 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Min 

Developed 
exclusively at private 

expense of Litton Life 

Suppmt of Northrop 
Grumman Co. 

Limited Rights for 
Hardware/Restricted 
Rights for Software 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Regenerative Metal Oxide Carbon 
Dioxide Scrubber 

Ail technical, design data and 
manufacturing processes 
associated with this product. 

Developed 
exclusively at priva^ 
expense ofHamillon 
Sunstrand 

Limited Rights 

Genera] Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Solid Amine Carbon Dioxide 
Scrubbing System 

All technical, design data and 
manufacturing processes 
associated with Ais system 

Devel<^ed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Astriuiu 
Space Systems 

Limited Rights for 
data/Restricted 
Rights for Software 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Tedinical Data Package associated 
with in-wheel electric drive 
propulsion system 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights are claimed 
in the in-wheel 
electric drive 
propulsion system 
Technical Data 
package. 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 
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Tccboicai Data or Computer 
Software to be ^ralshed with ^ 
Restrictions 

Basis for Assertion 

Asserted Rights 
Category 

Name ofFerson Asserting 
RestrlctioBB 



Government 
Purpose Rights will 
be provided in the 
top-level 
schematics, 
diagrams, 

architecture, system 
interfaces and 
system demand 
data. 


Technical Data Package associated 
with the steering system 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights are claimed 
in the 8x8 
Advanced Hybrid 
Electric Drive 
Vehicle steering 
system Technical 
Data package. 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 



Govemmstt 
Purpose Rights will 
be provided in the 
top-level 
schematics, 
diagrams, 

architecture, system 
intofaces and 
system demand 
data. 


Tedmical Data Package associated 
with die suspension system 

Developed 
exclusively at priv^e 
expense 

Special License 
Rights are claiined 
in the 8x8 
Advanced Hybrid 
Electric Drive 
Vehicle suspension 
system Technical 
Data package. 
Government 
Purpose Rights will 
be provided in die 
top-level 
schematics, 
diagrams, 

architecture, system 
interfaces and 
system demand 
data. 

Geiuial Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc, 
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Techntcal Data or Computer 
Software to be Furolfhed with 

Basis for Assertion 

: Asserted Rights 
Category 

Name of Person Asserting 
Restrl0ons 

Technical Dam Packai^e associated 
with the pneumatic system 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
rights are claimed in 
the 8x8 Advanced 
Hybrid Electric 
Drive Vehicle 
pneumatic system 
Technical Data 
package. 
Government 
Purpose rights will 
be provided in the 
top-level 
schematics, 
diagrams, 

architecture, system 
interfaces and 
system demand 
data. 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Modular Air Revitalization System 

technical and design data 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 

Systems Inc. 

All technical data, computer 
software and technical data 
associated with computer software 
that is used during the 
performance of this subcontract 
bulls not 8 deliverable under this 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

All Patents and Patents Pending, 
that will be used or practiced 
during pofonnance oftbis 
subcontract but are not a 
deliverable or have not been 
conceived or first actually reduced 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

MGV software architecture 
document drawings and 
specifications, including source 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Embedded software architecture 
document, drawings and 
specifications including source 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 

Systems Inc. 

liwiiaffl 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 
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lecJiDical Data or Computer^ 
SofUnre to he Furnished ssiili 

for Assertion 

Aisrried Kigliti 
Cnligury.,;^.- 

NimeofPcia„„A,«rllng 

Razlrlcioii, 

models, architeotiire document, 
firawings and specifications 
including source code and object 
code 

Developed 

exclusively at pnvaie 
expense 

Restricted Rights 

general Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

what the gun muzzle angle (and/or 
other gun dynamic slates), 
architecture document, drawings 
and specifications including source 
code and object code 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

algorithm, architecliire docuineni, 
drawings and specificalions 
including source code and object 
code 


Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Magazine, ODATP Report 
93APB502, Francisco E. 
Velasquez. 2/1 1/1993 




Assemblies SKDAR98177 

SK0AR9818O,DereltA. 
Rodriguez. 1998-1999 



M||mI 

System Concepts. ODATP 
presentations dated 4/1/03 and 
4/29/03, Robert M. Preuss and 
Derek Rodriguez 2003 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 


Ccnetal Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

and analysis of composite 
Structures 




1— 

|MB 


UmI 

software for resin impregnation of 
fiber reinforcements 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 




Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Western 
Desien 

Special License 
Rights 

• General Dynamics Land 

Systems Inc. 


— 1 
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S' B^sjjtfoFAjrertlon f 

>*.rtt4Rlghts/ 

Nj^irie^uf Prrsg-D^sej^lng 
^ ^lesttkUons? ^ ^ 

L. X. »**■ 

1 est Software 

VxWorks Board 

Support and Driven 

Software Acceptance 

Test 

For FC5 use in Analog 
Input/Output Circuit Card Assv 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Res [Tiered ktgots 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Test Sc^wve 

VxWorks Board 

Support and Drivers 

Software Acceptance 

Test 

For Fes use in Digftal 
ioput/Output Ciremt Card Assv 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Sy^ins Inc. 

Test Software 

VxWorks Board 

Support end Drivers 

Software Aocqitaoce 

Test 

For FCS Commuoicatioos PCI 
Mezeoniae Circuit (Com PMC) 
Card Assembly 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Test Software 

VxWorks Board 

Support and Drivers 

Software Acceptance 

Test 

for FCS 1553 Circuit Card 
Assembly 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense ofVista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


20 
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■■Mwaiiii 

HI 

Asserted Rights ; 
Category 

Name of Person Asserting j . 
Restrictions 

Test Software 

VxWorks Board 

Support and Drivers 

Software Acceptance 

Test 

VXWorks Operating System 
Support - Multiple Versions 

For FCS Persona Power Computer 
Circuit Card Assembly Generation 

3 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Test Software 

VxWorks Board 

Support and Drivers 

Software Acceptance 

Test 

VXWorks Operating System 
Support - Multiple Versions 

For FCS Persona Power Computer 
Circuit Card Assembly Generation 

4 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense ofViAa 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Lana 
Systems Inc. 

Test Software 

VxWorks Board 

Support and Drivers 

Software Acceptance 

Test 

VX Works Operating System 
Support - Multiple Versions 

P3A (Pentium 3 Processor) Circuit 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Western Design Compact Auto 
Loader Software 29K Controller 
Library 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 

Systems Inc. 

Firmware for FPGA 1-DESIGN 
CONFIGURATION 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


21 
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'Technical J>atft or Computer^^^^^^^ 
Software to be Furnished with . 
HestrlctlonS ' 

iBails for Assertion 

Asserted Rights v 
Category i * 

Name of Person Asserting 
Restrictions 

Finnwarc for FPGA 2-DESIGN 
CONFIGURATION 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Vista 
Controls 

Restricted Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Compact Autoloader Patents 
#5,756,923, Michael D. Golden 
5/26/1998 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense of Western 
Desicn 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Compact Bustle Magazine-Patent 
#5,456,154, Michael D Golden, 
10/10/1994 

Developed 
exclusively at private 

expense of Western 

Design 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

IBM 

Developed 
exclusively at privme 
erqiense of Western 
Design 

Limited Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Endless Conveyor System, 
Patent #4,263,837, Douglas P. 
Tassie, 4/28/1981 

Develr^ed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Propellant Magazine for Field 
Aitilleiy Piece, Patent 
#5.170,006, David L. Muher and 
others 12/8/1992 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

Geuerat Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Anununition Bucket Corners for 
Magazine Conveyors, Patent 
#5,175,388, David L. Maher, 
12/29/1992 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Ammunition Transfer Apparatus 
for Uploading and Downloading a 
Magazine, Fatent5t212,33B, 
David L Maher, 5/18/1993 

Developed 
exclusively at luivate 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems liic. 

Automated Ammunition Handling 
System Patent, #5,223,663, Jeffrey 
P Johnson. 6/29/1993 

Developed 

exclusively at private 
expense under US 
Government Contract 
#DAAA22.89-C-0I44 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Logistical Support Apparatus for 
Weapons Vducies, Patent 
#5,243,896, Derek A Rodriguez, 
9/14/1993 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 

Active i^mmunition Magazine 

with Improved Chain Conveyor, 

Patent #5,594, 1 92, Derek A. 

Rodriguez, 1/14/1997 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


22 
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'^^ecl^tcBl nr Cuni}>4icr f . 

-^SgftjyaiC tTbe Purntvhud '^Uil • 

^ RMtrkiluiu ,, 




Methcd and Apparatus fOT Storing 
and Haoding Propellant Charge 
Units, Patent#6,170.380Bl, 
Joseph F. 

Bciider-ZaiKXii and others, 
1/9/2001 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense under US 
Government Contract 
#DAAA30-95-C-0009 

Special License 
Rights 

Ocjicral Dynamics Land 
S)«tems Inc. 

Apparatus for Storing Charge 
Units, Patent #6,490,958, 
Franklin D. Krol and Craig 5. 
Charest, 12/10/2002 

Developed 
exclusively at private 
expense under US 
Govenunent Contract 
#DAAA30.95-C-0009 

Special License 
Rights 

General Dynamics Land 
Systems Inc. 


23 
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Attachment 7 

OFFICE SPACE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 
A. Army Installations Requiring Boeing On-Slte Support 


1. The work required to successfully perform ihe SDD Phase necessitates that the LSI nm lde full-time, 
on-site personnel distributed at the below listed Army installations. 

2. Following are Ihe Army installations where Post stqjport will bo required; 


■ 


■■ 

, People 1 





Ft. Knox (UAMBL) 

4 

6/1/2003 


mTxnm 

Ea 

Ft. Knox 

It 

6/1/2003 

SoSI&V 

l■F3i2^l 

1^ 

Ft. Monroe 

1 

6/1/2003 

SdSI&V 


tEM 

Ft. Sill 

1 

6/1/2003 

SOSI&V 

FDT 


Ft. Lee 

1 

6/1/2003 

SoSI&V 

FDT 


Ft. Leavenworth 

1 

6/1/2003 

SoSl&V 

FDT 

Ka 

III' 1 1 1 111^ 

1 

6/1/2003 

SoSIAV 

FDT 

Ea 

Ft. BenninK 

1 

6/1/2003 

SoSI&V 

FDT 


F(. Gordon 

1 

6/1/2003 

SoSI&V 

FDT 

Eoa 

Ft Kweker 

1 

6/1/2003 

sosi&y 

FDT 

Wtim 

Ft. Huachuca 

1 

5/1/2003 

SoSI&V 

FDT 


Ft. Eustis 

1 

6/1/2003 

12/30/2011 

TRN 

Bn 

Ft. Monroe 

2 

6/1/2003 

!2.3()/20U 

C4T 

liCT 

Ft Belvoir 

3 

6/1/2003 

lb/I/2008 


da 

Ft. Monmouth 

10 

6/1/2003 

12/31/2011 

SS^SI 

dtai 

TACOM-Wairen 

1 

■RjWiWitif 

7/4/2005 

MOV 

EE9i 

RLee 

1 

6/1/2003 

1/1/2011 

LOO 

G18 

APG 

4 

1/1/2004 

Test 

Complete 

1ST 

019 

WSMR 

5 

1/1/2004 

Test 

Complete 

1ST 


3. The Government agrees to provide, as a minimum, the Post access, office space, fiimiture, telephone 
and computer equipment services, miscellaneous office supplies, miscellaneous administrative support, 
ete. described below. The requested support identified below is per-person. 

(a) Post access shall be provided, as appropriate, to allow LSI on-site personnel to perform their 
assigned duties. Post access toinchide vehicle decals, personal identification and badging. 
Parking shall be provided within a reasonable distance to office spaces. 

(b) Office space provided shall be equal to those provided to Govenunent personnel of similar 
rank or title, performing similar type work activities. Offices spaces shall be heated, cooled, 
ventilated and lighted as is provided for Government employees. 


1 
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(c) Office furniture provided shall include, as a minimum, (1) four (4) 1 lOv tecepUcles, (2) 
sUndard desk and ergonomic chair, (3) computer table designed for such use, (4) standard work 
table and two (2) visitor chairs, (5) a two (2) drawer filing cabinet and a two (2) shelf bookcase, 
and (6) coat rack. 

(d) Telephone equipment provided shall be multi-line and have voice mail, speaker, conference 
call and headset capability and the abiiity to dial direct and long-distance. Use of a secure 
telephone will be provided, as required. 

(e) Computing resources shall include Post LAN access to Army resources and Internet access 
same as is provided for site Government employees. Hardware and software technical support 
will be provided as required. Access to printers, plotters, fan machines, copiers and other office 
equipment, will be provided. 

(f) FCS SECRET network systems, with provision for classified storage, as otherwise available at 
that location. 

(g) Miscellaneous office supplies and administrative support shall be provided, as required. 

B. Boeing and Subcontractor Locations Requiring Government On-Site Support 


1 . Following are the Boeing and subcontractor locations where Government support wtll be 
required: 


ili 

II 

: Boeing Location : 

■ Number of 
Peoole 

Need Date 

End Dates 

IPT 

■sWI 

Huntinston Beach 

7 

1/2/2004 

12/31/2011 

C4I 

f-aii 


7 

1/2/2004 

12/31/2011 

C4I 

H 

Rosslyn 

10 

10/1/2003 

Test 

complete 



iMssJsaaHHHi 

5 

1/1/2004 

1/1/2011 


E9 


2 

1/1/2004 

1/1/2011 

LOG 

na 

Huntsville 

1 

1/1/2004 

1/1/2011 

LOG 

■in 

St. Louis 

' 

5/30/2003 

1/1/2011 



Washington, DC 

13 

1/1/2004 

1/1/2011 

LOU 1 




H 

Subcontractor Location 

Number of 
People ■"^5"' 

Need Date , . 

Endpatw: 

IPT 

■aw 

1 1 1 ffl i! U!» 1 1 M f MHUH 


1/4/2003 

9/30/2004 

UGV 



liSmBB 

10/1/2004 

9/30/2007 

UGV 




10/1/2007 

9/30/2009 


■■aCM 

■aa 



1/1/2004 

12/30/2011 

TRN 

1^ 


! 22 

10/1/2003 

12/30/201 1 

SDT 


2 
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Abstract 

This document contains the listing of the Future Combat System (PCS) Integrated Master Plan 
(IMP) for the System Design and Development (SDD) program. 
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Introduction 


1.1 IMP Description 

The PCS Integrated Master Plan (IMP) implements the product orientation of the Integrated 
Product and Process Development (IPPD) philosophy. TTie IMP was developed to provide a 
product development logical sequence to our statement of work and product oriented WBS. All 
our the PCS Integrated Product Team (IPT) leaders and members collaborated with the Systems- 
of-Systems Engineering and Integration (SEI) integrated product development (IPD) planners 
and the government representatives to develop the IMP and Integrated Master Schedule (IMS), 
so it contains an effective and implementable logical series of Program Events (PE), Significmit 
Accomplishments (SA), Accomplishment Criteria (AC), and allocated tasks for the total period 
of performance for the PCS SDD program. 

The IMP PEs, SAs, and ACs provide the logical roadmap and sequential flow necessary to 
manage the entire program. The IMP/IMS development approach utilizes a single master 
scheduling database that includes the IMP and supporting IMS tasks. All IPTs perform tasks that 
roll up and are directly traceable to the IMP PEs, SAs and ACs. 

It is our intention for the responsible IPTs to have Program Office counterpart-participants who 
will fa's! hand observe the IPTs accomplishment of tasks, ACs and SAs. The IFT leaders monitor 
and control the completion using eam^ value management system (EVMS), internal audits, risk 
management, and other supporting processes and metrics to status progress. The IPTs efforts 
culminate in an event closure evidence and recommendation of closure acceptance to the next 
higher level IPT within the product team structure. 

The defmitions of PEs, SAs and ACs are as follows: 

Program Events. PEs represent significant progress decision points that relate system 
maturity widi continued system development. PEs are distributed throughout the contract period 
and define specific PCS control gates and milestones. 

Significant Accomplishments . SAs represent the closure (i.e., accomplishment) of 
sequenced interim and critical activities that must be completed as entry-level or exit-level 
constraints for the completion of a FE. They provide a logical path toward product completion. 
Completion demonstrates that the appropniate closure criteria were achieved and products are 
ready to be used as building blocks for subsequent activities. SAs define interim and final steps 
on the path to define, design, develop, produce, integrate, test, and verify the product or system 
in support of the SOW and other contractual documentation. SAs are organized around the 
product and event to be supported. Closure of all SAs is a requirement for passage of the event to 
which they belong. 
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Accomplishment Criteria. ACs are definitive measures that are used to judge tlie 
completion of each SA and demonstrate results. When all of the ACs that define an SA aie met, 
then the SA is satisfactorily completed. ACs are used to highlight specific areas of tlie work 
effort collected into sets. These sets make managetnent and management control-tool products 
(for example, technical parameter tracking, risk monitoring, and critical process or incremental 
product verification) more effective to monitor and control. Standard verbs associated with ACs 
are defined clearly in Table 1-1, so that all parties understand the requirements for successfiil AC 
completion. 


1.2 IMP Standard Verb List 


The standard list of verbs used in the PCS IMF to express closure of the SAs and ACs is shown 
in Table 1-1, together with a verb description. 

Table 0- 1 List of Standard PCS IMP Verbs 


Verbs 


Verti Degcih)tlon for IMP actIvUy 


Agreed Upon 


An authorized party of the Contractor enters inio an agreeunent with the customer, the 
CQStomer’s government, the U.S. govemreent, other companies, or whh organizations 
within (he Contractor and the agreemest is documented in writing and signed by all 
parties. 


I Allocated 


The subject parameter has been subdivided or apportioned into parts according to the 
appropriate product manager. A document that shows the allocation and acceptance has 
b(»0 prqxutd and la a^gilable in Advanced Collaborative Bovironment (ACE) or other 
media as required for timely and complete access to tire information. 


Analyzed 


The subject parameter has been techoicany evaluated through equations, charts, and 
reduced data. 


Approved 


jThe subject coufiguraticm item, data, or document has been submitted to the 

appropriate authority, which has notified the team that il is acceptable. 


Availoble 


The subject configuration item, tool, or process is in place or operational. The subject 
data or document has been added to, and it is accessible in ACB or other media as 
required for timely and complete access to tfre infonnation. 


Baselined 


The subject design, parameter, cooc^, or configuration item has been finalized, 
received management approval and is under configuration control. 


Compiled 


l&formation/dates have been gathered, cleaned up, and put together to form a definitive 
doemnent and/or analysis. 


Completed 


The subject configuration item, data, or documeul has been prqjared and reviewed by 
contractea^ manageuient and is available In ACE or other media as required for timely 
and complete access to the information. 


Conducted 


The subject event or review has been held and luinutes completed. 


Defined 


The subject configuration item, data, or document has been described in an appropriate 
description document, which is available in ACE or other media as required for timely 
and complete access to the informatiofl. 


The subject coiifigaration item, data, or document has been accepted in the form and at 
the location specified in the contract. 


Demonstrated 


The subject configuration item, data, or document has been shown to be in accordance | 
with contract requirameots through measures where success or failure is detennined by , 
observation. i 
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Verbs 

Verb DeKriptlttn for IMP activity 

Documented 

- ■v.uvmes mai may mclude planning, design, teal, and verificatinn 

P“' fo' or in 

Established 






Ceoerated 


Identified 

fcrihZ™ 0^ ‘^”«ion have been mad. fcno™. 

Impieniented 

j^e subjecl policy, approach, or proeediire is being regularly eaeeuled. 

Incorporated 

Initiated 

Infonnation has been oblamed and ineluded/comhined into subject doeumenWala 

Integrated 

JonaZ^li b “ ontity (e.g., data, requirement, document," 

dSZ appropnately combining all separate requireraeats, fimetionlil 

disciplmesa and configuration item considerations 

Negotiated 

bZ“ t f" ‘’c “ propfsed by one party to another, eachanges between parti J 

wrYinTZsl:;'bY bl'nCS “ 

ferformed 



Ze2“‘ doeuinenled, and transferred in aeeeptable fonnat 

Provided 

gency*”^”' completed and delivered to the receiving 

Released 

^apomvat‘11 »« Ooveniment and conlmetor 

P r approvals, has been couiplelely distributed, and is available through ACE or other 
nems as required for timely and complete aeeess to the .olhoo.Z ® 

Resolved 

Successfiil delmomation or solubon to an issue or problem declared in writin, 

1 

eqZmmts'!’'’ '"‘ically and satisfies predefined 

Revised 1 

r 


Submitted I 

1 

‘Y f” W^val when approval is required 

eyond that of customer participation in IPT aonrovals ^ 

Supported F 

1 

a^Tower “>■* >>7 providing data, infonnation, or“ 

Updated 7 

ii 

■he subject process, data, or document has been reevaluated based on later 
iionuation, and adjustments have been innomnrntpr] 

Validated 7 

te 
ir 

or document has been reviewed for 

^ical compbance by the contractor, using enisling approved procedures, 
istructtons, and checklists. 
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Verbs 

Verb Description for IMP activity 

Verified 

The subject conriguration Hem, data, or document has been proved to be in accordance 
with contract i^quirements by analysis, inspection, demonstration, or test 


2. FCS Integrated Master Plan (BMP) Listing 
The FCS IMP indentured listing provided in Table 2-1 shows the Program Events (PE), 
Significant Accomplishments (SA) and Accomplishment Criteria (AC) defined for the SDD 
progt^. It also includes the unique identifier for each IMP item. This identifier is carried over 
into the IMS so one single integrated database can be maintained for the IMP and IMS. The FCS 
IMP uses a color-coding as well os an indenture to identify the PEs, SAs, and ACs. P& are level 
1 and are red, SAs are at Ae second level and are green, and ACs are at level 3 and are blue. In 
addition, the listing identifies the IPT with primary responsibility for each AC. The IPT code 
definitions are contained in Table 2-2. 


Table 2-1 FCS IMP Usting 


OL 

n 

SA 

AC 

Ducripriea 

I 

iM«A 



Coiiiract Annnl ’ ' 

1 

BOIA 




System of Systmn Ile<|ulrenicnts]lcvinr 

u 

lynuai 

liia 

II^B 

SoS Rofittlreroents ind Arcbitceiure Itoitated 

n 


129 

MM 

' SpccMlcntlnn niid product tm revised 

n 

IjQH 

B 

im 

S.vstcni nf6,vst«im<^rratIoiifli Vkns liHflal Siibmisiton Ccinipletrd 

n 




SnS System Mews Iniilnfly I>rftf\ctl 

n 

iffil 


'Mi 

t.tpd^te AV'l to retlcct SV Itpdaics 

a 



(^1 


u 


m 

l^SB 

SoS 7\rcliitcctnre Drvrlnpmcni rinu Drnfivd 

D 

I 

n 

B 

SoS Fwiiellonnl I>cconqf/Anal>Tio» romp! to liiltlnf iillncnrton.i 

3 


!ilf 


Sec 3 /MlivniUoo t>p<){iic 

3 


29 

IW 

SoS rrMs Inlriall.v druKrd to soiipoi tSnS jiot’c 

D 

ISOtA 

B 

mu 

SoS/SeKincnl/Systent b-udm tsiieiinHl to :tot>|>uii SoS Spec 

jjjjjyjjl 

D61A 

29 


SoS Spociticnifon VCRI updntrd 

fl 


B. 

B: 

So.S SprcirkwttoB {hII !>cctloHS| nUtned to llip JROC tAprltl ORI) 

n 

H 

Bi 

B^ 

Force UcvTlopincwt DtrrML-FF design. timl D^tssnieiiLi npilrttwl 

a 

SHQI 

291 

dj 

K(.'.S t.»A Olijcvfive CttpaliiilHes SpecIHcniion 

El 


291 

BBi 

liiilial Segment (Distribnted Systems) Requirements Drafted 

Ell 


191 

29I 

C4tSI> Updated 

Ell 

^E9! 

291 

HB! 


Ell 

Bll 

HI 

di 

Initial Training Dl.strHiuted System SpccUlwitlijn (OSS) 

Ell 

239! 

H! 

di 

Midciiiil rtfldiug plnn Hpdnled 

Eli 

2391 

9! 

di 

RAM- r Ttnnirtistosnpport sotisciiitctit P!«h 

Ell 


Hi 

di 

SopportabilHy StiTtfpgy upttsted 
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OL PB SA AC 


nlanagtinviit H;iii? »ntt Prucffsws lUlahlbtiwI 


OrgHiil?,n>lDn Kslublbhw! 


AC£ KMdMIshrd 


EVMS Imcrim (-Mi iiw>) twitdiiic cstnltHnltcd 


Kltk-OITCnndnctrd 


M^lor SubcontracUitg At«vttt« pcfferwictl 


Apprgvvd 3ulntfntnic> maitugrmciH plan icicast'd 
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Table 2-2 IPX Code Definitions 

ACE Advaaccd CoOaboratlve Eovironmeot IPT 

BUS Basloess IFT 

C41 C4I8R IPT 

FDV Force Derelopmeal IPT 

1ST loiegraHoa. Slmuladoa and Tat IPT 

LET Lelbenty IPT 

MGV Miaaed Gronad Vehkla IPT 

OPS Operatloaf IPT 

PMO Pragrsn Managaneot 

S£I Syitcotf-or-Syateira Englaccrlag and Integration IPT (loctadea CompniTKBinT 7 Pregrami) 

SMP Supplier MaOBgcmcol and Procnroncnt IPT 

SLD Soldier Syatcnv IPT 

SUP SupportablUty IFT 

SWE Soltware Enginecriag IPT 

TRN Training IPT 

UAV Unmaaned Air VcUcIci IFT 

UGV Unmanned Ground Vehicles IPT 
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B09B LRIP Long Lead Readiness Review #2 
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ACCOUNTING/ APPROPRIATION DATA FOR PAYMENT OFFICE 

(Agreement Cross-Reference: Article V, Paragraph B) 

PART A. ACCOUNTWG DATA FOR THIS ACTION (Award or ModlHcotlon) 

Identification of rWS/lCr/OM Mfriificotipn P7,flOQ7 IP Dw 2003 . 

1 . Accounting Data for THIS ACTION is presented below in two views; by CLIN/subCLIN and by 
ACRN. 
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2 . Net Obligation Change (Incrcue/Dccnuc) to AgretmsnifiDf 77^ viCTTOM 

Tout Prior Agreement Obligaiion: $240^456,470.00 

Net Obligation Tins ACTION: ^556,000,000.00 

Cuaent Cumulitive Obligitioo: $576,456,470.00 

PART B. FUNDS ALLOTTED/OBUCATED 

1. The total amount of all Arndt currently allotted to Ihii Agreement ii 1576,456,470.00. Thil it the 
tame amount u the ''Tout Oovenuneot Funds Obligated to Dale'' block on the (ace page of the 
original Agreemeni. cootidering all Agreciaent modilicaiioat Issued. 

2. Nola Regarding Funds Alloiled/Obligatcd. 

a. Initial Funding, FY03. The Partla agreed and acknowledged at line oforigNial Agreement 
award that $ 130,000,000.00 was all the Ainding that was expected to be availeble Ihrm dale of award 
through 30 Sep 2003. 

b. FY04 Funding. TBO 

c. CLIN 2001 ts a oeiliog price CUN. The contractor may only submit vouchen up to 75% of the 
ceiling until definiliation occun. 

d. d. CLIN 2002 is a cciUng price CUN. The emtnetor may only lubcnll vouchen up to 75% of 
the ceding until deAnilization occun. 

c Fee vouchcring instructions for sidiCLINi 0001 AX. 0001 AY. 0001 AZ, 0001 BA, 000 IBB, 
OOQIBC, OOOIBD, OOOIDEOOOIBF, OOOIBC. 000IBH,and OOOlB/ 

1) For subCLtNs 0001 AX, OOOIAY. OOOIAZ, OOOIBA. OOOIBB, OODIBC, OOOIBD. OOOIBE 

000 1 BF. 000 1 BG. 000 1 BH. and 000 1 Bl (he oentractor shall detail sepentdy in iu vouchers by mbCUN 
and ACRN the estimated cost, base fee and provisional inccDiive fee billed, and DFAS shall pay as billod. 
(This is necessary to preserve disbureentcAi trsccabilily Sor the base and proviiioiial Incentive fees.) 

2) The contractor shall voucher for base fee and proviiionil incentive fee agaiiut nibCLINi 
OOOIAX, OOOIAZ, OOOIBB. OOOIBD.OOOIBF, and OOOIBN in accordance with Article l.B.5.e. 

3) The conmclor shall voucher for the proviitonal fee for subCUNi OOOIAY, OOOIBA, OOOIDC, 
OOOIBE, OOOIBG, and OOOIBJ in accordance with AidcteLBJ.f. 

4) The coniiactor shall voucher for lUbCUNs OOOIBK, QOOIBU DOOIBM, OOOIBN, OOOIBP, and 
000 1 BQ in accordance with Article IX. 
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PART C. OBLIGATION REFERENCE TABLES (Including THIS ACTION^ Part A. 
above) 


The two tables below are for reference only and aid to tracking obligations made under this Agreement 
They merely depict what has already happened, and where to find details. These tables will be updated, 
as appropriate, with each relevant Agreement modification. 

1. ByCI.IN 




" 

ACRN 

Cumplatl,vdObUa|ifiiiaaiila.¥ 

1 asfActlon ^kflecliiig 

OOOIAA 

AA 


Initial Award 

OOOIAB 

AA 

— ■lHIHilllilil 

Initial Award 

OOOIAC 

AA 


Initial Award 

OOOIAG 

AB 


POOOOl 

OOOIAH 

AB 


POOOOl 

OOOIAJ 

AB 

SI 13.538.00 

POOOOl 

200IAA 

AC 

' HHlHHHLiAiifliAililililil 

P00002 

2002AA 

AD 

1 

P00003 

000 lAK 

AE 

$-0- 

P00005 

000 lAL 

AE 

M- 

P00005 

0001AM 

AF 

S4). 

P00005 

000 IAN 

AE 

Sd). 

P00005 

OOOIAP 

AO 

$-0- 

P00005 

OOOIAO 

^ESSIB 

$-0- 

P00005 

000 lAR 


$-0- 

P00005 

000 IAS 

KESI 

S-0- 

P00005 

OOOIAT 

AJ 

$-0- 

P00005 

000 lAU 

HEi^H 

$-0- 

P00005 

000 lAV 


$-0- 

P00005 

OOOIAW 


$-0- 

P00005 

0001 AX 

AL 

$22,084,243.00 

P00006 

OOOIAY 


$16,015,756.00 

P00006 

OOOIAZ 



P00006 

000 IBA 



P00006 

000 IBB 


$6,376,025.00 

P00006 

OOOIBC 



P00006 

OOOIBD 

AP 

$4,057,472.00 

P00006 

0001 BE 

AP 

$2,942,528.00 

P00006 

OOOIBF 

AQ 

BHMHKirsnninn; 

P00006 

OOOIBG 

AQ 


P00006 

OOOIBH 

AR 


P00006 

OOOIBJ 

AR 

$798,686.00 

P00006 

OOOIBK 



PZ0007 

000 IBL 

TTI 

$116,400,000.00 

PZ0007 

OOOIBM 

lEmi 

$36,600,000.00 

PZ0007 

OOOIBN 

AP 

$23,300,000.00 

PZ0007 
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(Endof Atlachmenl 12) 
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Attachment 13 
CLIN 0001 Structure 

1. CLIN 0001- Performance of the PCS SDD phase as described in this Agreement. 

Program Definitization 

(i) Item OOOIAA. Estimated Cost for Program DefinitizaHon through 30 September 2003 

Total Obligated Amount $113,109,880.00 

ACRN: AA (see Attachment 12 for accounting details) 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAA is fiiiiy-fundcd. 

(ii) Item OOOIAB. Base Fee for Program Definitization through 30 September 2003 

Total Obligated Amount: $6,756,048.00 

ACRN: AA (see Attachment 12 for accounting details) 

Notes: Tliis sub-CLIN OOOIAB Is fully-funded. 

(iii) Item 0001 AC. Incentive Fee for Program Definitization through 30 September 2003 

Total Obligated Amount: $10,134,072.00 

ACRN: AA (see Attachment 12 for accounting details) 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 000 1 AC is fuily-fiinded. 

(iv) Item 0001 AD. Estimated Cost for Program l^finitization fiom 1 October 2003 through 
Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $-0- 

Total Estimated Cost $50,937,320.00 

ACRN: TBD 

Notes: This sul^-CLIN OOOIAD is not fiilly funded. 

(v) Item OOOIAE. Base Fee for Program Definitization fiom 1 October 2003 through Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $-0- 

Tolal Base Fee: $3,042,484.00 

ACRN: TBD 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AE is not flmded at this time. 

(vi) Item OOOIAF. Funding for Incentive Fee for Program Definitization from 1 October 2003 
through Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $-0- 

Total Incentive Fee: $4,563,726.00 

ACRN: TBD 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AF is not funded althis time. 
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(iv) Item OOOIAG. Funding for Estimated Cost for Program Definitization from I October 2003 
through Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $1,267,240,00 

Total Estimated Cost: $1,267,240.00 

ACRN: AB 

Notes: This siib-CLIN OOOIAG is fully-fiinded. 

(v) Item 0001 AH. Funding for Base Fee for Program Definitization from I October 2003 through 
Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $75,692.00 

Total Base Fee; $75,692.00 

ACRN: AB 

Notes: This sub-CLlN OOOIAH is fiilly-funded. 

(v) Item OOOIAJ. Funding for Imenlive Fee for Program Definitization from I October 2003 
through Definitization. 

Total Obligated Amount: $113,538.00 

Total Incentive Fee: $113,538.00 

ACRN: AB 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAJ is fully-fimded. 

Note that the total amount for subCUNs 000 1 AD through OOOIAJ is $60,000,000.00, and that the 
negotiated amount for the I Oct 03 through definitizatiofl period remains unchanged. 

(rl) Item OOOIAK. Funding from Project F56 "C4ISR’’ through DeBnilization (Article IJ1.4). 


Toial Obligated AntoufiU 

$-0- 

Total Estimated Cost: 

$-0- 

Base Fee: 

$-0- 

Incentive Fee: 

$-0- 

ACRN:AE 


Notes: This 5iib*CLIN OOOIAK has been replaced by OOOIAX. 


(vli) Item 0001 AL. Additional Funding from Prtgect F56 “CdlSR” through Definitizalion (Article 
I.B.5.f) 


Total Obligated Amount: 

$-0- 

Total Estimated Cost; 

$-0- 

Provisional Fee per Art. 

ACRN: AE 

$-0- 

Notes; Ttiis sub-CUN 0001 AL has becnrqjlwcdby OOOIAY. 


(viii) Item OOOIAM. Funding from Project 57 “Manned Ground Systems” through Defrnitization 
(Article LB.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 
Total Estimated Cost: 


S-0- 

$.^ 
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Base Fee: 
Incentive Fee: 
ACRN:AF 


J-0- 

$- 0 - 


Noles: This sub-CLIN OOOIAM has been replaced by 0001 AZ. 
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(ix) Item OOOIAN, Additional Funding from Project F57 "Manned Ground 
Definitization (Article I.B.S.f) 


Systems” through 


Total Obligated Amount: $^)- 

Total Estimated Cost $. 0 . 

Provisional Fee per Art. $-0- 

ACRN: AF 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAN has been replaced by 000 IBA. 


(X) Item OOOIAP. Funding from Project F52 "RECON" through Definitization (Article I.B.d). 


Total Obligated Amount: 

J-0- 

Total Estimated Cost: 

$-0- 

Base Fee: 

$-0- 

Incentive Fee: 

$-0- 

ACRN: AG 


Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAP has been replaced by OOOIBB. 


I.B™ fro"* Project F52 "RECON” through Definitization (Article 

Total Obligated Amount: $.0- 

Total Estimated Cost: j-0- 

Provisional Fee per Ait I.B.5.f: $^- 

ACRN: AG 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAQ has been replaced by OOOIBC. 

(xil) Item OOOIAR. Funding from Project F55 "SUST" through Definitization (Article I.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 

$-0- 

Total Estimated Cost: 

$-0- 

Base Fee: 

$-0- 

Incentive Fee; 

$-0- 

ACRN: AH 


Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAR has been replaced by OOOIBD. 


(xiii) Itein OOOIAS. Additional Funding from Project F55 “SUST’ through Definitization (Article 


Total Obligated Amount: 

Total Estimated Cost: 

Provisional Fee per Art. LB.5 .f: $-0- 

ACRN: AH 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAS has been replaced by OOOIBE. 
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(xlv) Item OOOIAT. Funding from Pioject F53 “UOV" through Dcfinitization (Article 1.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount; 

Total Estimated Cost; 

Base Fee: 

Incentive Fee; 

Not^ This sub-CLIN OOOIAT has been replaced by OOOIBF. 


S-0- 

$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 


(XV) Item OOOIAU. Additional Funding from Project F53 “UGV” through Dcfinitization (Article 
I.B.5.f) 


Total Obligated Amount; 

Total Estimated Cost; 

Provisional Fee per Art. l.B.S.F: 

Not^ ™s sub-CLIN OOOIAU has been replaced by OOOIBG. 


S-0- 

$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 


(xvl) Item OOOIAV. Funding from Project F54 “Unattended Sensors'- through Dcfinitization (Article 

I.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount; 

Total Estimated Cost; 

Base Fee: 

Incentive Fee; 

Not^ ™s sub-CLIN OOOIAV has been replaced by 000 IBH. 


$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 


(xvii) Item OOOIAW. Addirion.l Funding from Project F54 “Unattended Sensors'-through 
Dcfinitization (Article l.B.S.f) 


Total Obligated Amount; 

Total Estimated Cost: 

Provisional Fee per Art. l.B.S.f: 

ACRNt AK , ,, nnnmT 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIAW has been replaced by OOOIBJ. 


$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 

$- 0 - 


(xvill) Item OOOIAX. Funding from Project F56 “C4ISR” through Definitization (Article LB.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 

Total Estimated Cost: 

Base Fee; 

Incentive Fee; 

ACRN; AL . ^ j 

Notes; This sub-CLIN OOOIAX is fully-funded. 


$22,084,243.00 
$19,214,969.00 
$ 1,147,709.00 
$ 1,721.565.00 


(xlx) Item OOOIAY. Additional Funding from Project F55 “C41SR'' through Definitization (Article 
I.B.5.f) 
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Total Obligated Amount: 

Total Estimated Cost; 

Provisional Fee per Art. l.B.S.f: J 


$16,015,756.00 

$14,559,779.00 

1,455.977.00 


ACRN: AL 

Notes; This sub-CLINOOOlAYis 


fully-funded. 


(X*) Item OOOIAZ. Funding from Project 57 “Manned Ground Systems” through Defmitiration 
(Article I.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 
Total Estimated Cost: 
Base Fee: 

Incentive Fee: 


$20,287,362.00 
$17,651,547.00 
$ 1,054,326.00 
$ 1,581,489.00 


ACRN; AM 




« • i-n Tvi nnni A7 i 




(„1) Item OOOIBA. Additional Funding from Project F57 “Manned Ground Systems” through 
Definitization (Article I.B.5.f) 


Total Obligated Amount: 

Total Estimated Cost; 
Provisional Fee per Art I.B.S.f; 


$14,712,639.00 
$13,375,126.00 
$ 1,337,513.00 


ACRN; AM 








(xxil) Item OOOIBB. Funding from Project F52 “RECON” through Definitization (Article I.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 

Total Estimated Cost; 

Base Fee: 

Incentive Fee: 

ACRN: AN 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIBB is fully-funded. 


$6,376,028.00 
$5,547,629.00 
$ 33U60.00 
$ 497,039.00 


(xxiil) Item OOOIBC. Additional Funding from Project F52 “RECON” through Definitization 
(Article I.B.5.f) 


Total Obligated Amount; 

Total Estimated Cost: 
Provisional Fee per Art. I.B.5.f; 


$4,623,972.00 
$4,203,611.00 
$ 420.361.00 


ACRN; AN 


Ti.:- ...v.-f’I TN nOOIBC 


»- lt_. C. 1_J 


(„iv) Item OOOIBD. Funding from Project F55 “SOST” through Definitization (Article I.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 
Total Estimated Cost: 
Base Fee; 


$4,057,472.00 
$3,530,309.00 
$ 210,865.00 
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S 316,298.00 


Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIBD is fully-funded. 

^ B Item OOOIBE. Additional Funding 6™ Pmject F5J "SUSP' through Definirtzation (Article 


Total Obligated Amount: $2 942 528 00 

Total Estimated Cost: $2.’675'o25'o0 

Provisional Fee per Art. I.B.5.f: $ 267 503 00 

ACRN: AP ^o/.ouj.uu 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 000 1 BE is fully-funded. 


(aavl) Item OOOIBF. Funding from Project F53 •■UGV” through Definitizadon (Article I.B.4). 


Total Obligated Amount: 
Total Estimated Cost: 
Base Fee: 

Incentive Fee: 

ACRN: AQ 


$4,637,111.00 
$4,034,639.00 
$ 240,989.00 
$361,483.00 


Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIBF is fully-funded. 


frrvU) Item OOOIBG. Additional Funding from Project F53 "UGV” through Definilization (Article 


Total Obligated Amount: $3,362 889.00 

Total Estimated Cost: $3,057*172 00 

Provisional Fee per Art, LB.S.f: $ 305 7 17 00 

ACRN: AQ ’ 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIBG is fully-funded. 


(ArticTelBAr "U"»«=nded Sensors” through Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $1,101,314.00 

Total Estimated Cost: $ gyg 227.00 

$ 57,235.00 

tennveFee: j 85,852.00 

ACRN: AR 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIBH is fully-funded. 

DefiiiTditio™ “b.^^ 'hrough 

Total Obligated Amount: $798,686.00 

Total Estimated Cost: $726 078 00 

Provisional Fee per Art. I.B.5.f: $ 72 608 00 

ACRN: AR 
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Notes; This sub-CLIN OOOIBJ is fully-funded. 


Note that all funding for subCUNs OOOIAX, OOOIAY, OOOIAZ, OOOIBA, OOOIBB. OOOIBC OOOIBD 

OOOIBE, OOOIBF, OOOIBG,OOOIBH, OOOIBJ comes from Program Element “ASM,” * ' 


(axx) Item OOOIBK FY 04 Incremental Funding from Project F56 “C4ISR” (Article IX). 

Total Obligated Amount: $126,800,000.00 

Total Estimated Cost $115,172,229.00 

fCCM $ 111,352.00 

Fixed Fee $ 11,516,419.00 

Incentive Fee $ tBD 

ACRN; AL 

Notes; This sub-CLIN OOOIBK is fully-funded. 


(xxxi) Item OOOIBL FY 04 Incremental Funding from Project 57 “Manned Ground Systems” 
(Article IX). 

Total Obligated Amount; $ 1 1 6,400,000.00 

Total Estimated Cost $ 1 05,725,927.00 

FCCM $ 102,219.00 

Fixed Fee $ 10,571,854.00 

Incentive Fee $ TBD 

ACRN: AM 

Notes; This sub-CLIN OOOIBL is fully-funded. 

(xxxii) Item OOOIBM. FY 04 Incremental Funding from Project F52 “RECON” (Article IX). 

Total Obligated Amount: $36,600,000.00 

Total Estimated Cost $33,243,7 1 9.00 

FCCM $ 32,141.00 

Fixed Fee $ 3,324,140.00 

Incentive Fee $ TBD 

ACRN: AN 

Notes: This sub-CLIN OOOIBM is fully-funded. 

(xxxiii) Item OOOIBN FY 04 Incremental Funding from Project F55 "SUST’ (Article DC). 

Total Obligated Amount: $23,300,000,00 

Total Estimated Cost $21,163,352.00 

FCCM $ 20,461.00 

Fixed Fee $ 2,415,905.00 

Incentive Fee $ TBD 

ACRN: AP 

Notes; This sub-CUN OOOIBN is fully-funded. 

(xxxiv) Item OOOIBF FY 04 Incremental Funding from Project F53 “UOV” (Article DC). 

$26,600,000.00 
$24,160,736.00 


Total Obligated Amount: 
Total Estimated Cost 
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FCCM 3 23,359.00 

Fixed Fee S 2,415,905,00 

Incentive Fee $ TBD 

ACRN; AQ 

Notes: This sub-CUN 000 IBP is fully-funded. 

(xxxv) Item OOOIBQ FY 04 Incremental Funding from Project F54 "Unattended Sensore" (Article 
IX). 

Total Obligated Amount; $6,300,000.00 

Total Estimated Cost $5,722,280.00 

FCCM $ 5,532.00 

Fixed Fee $ 572,188.00 

Incentive Fee $ TBD 

ACRN; AR 

Notes; This sub-CLIN OOOIBQ is fully-funded. 
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Attachment 14 
CLIN 0002 Structure 


1. CLIN 2001 

(i) Item 2001 AA. Gost-Pius-Fixed-Fee (CPFF) ceiling-priced effort for Spiral Development and 
Technology Planning WDOOOl 

Total Obligated Amount: $5,000,000.00 

Estimated # of Hours Reimbursable: 29,4 1 2 

ACRN; AC (see Allachment 12 fbr accounting details) 

Notes: This sub^LIN 2001 AA is fiilly-iunded. 

2. CLIN 2002 

(ii) Item 2002AA. Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee (CPFF) ceiling-priced effort for DCGS-A WD0002 

Total Obligated Amount: $3,000,000.00 

Estimated # of Hours Reimbursable: 17,647 

ACRN: AD (see Attachment 12 for aecounting details) 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 2002AA is fiilly-funded. 
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AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN 

THE BOEING COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 516 
J.S. MCDONNEU BLVD. 

ST. LOUIS, MO 63166.0516 

AND 

U.S. ARMY TANK-AUTOMOTIVE AND ARMAMENTS COMMAND 
6501 E. ELEVEN MILE ROAD 
WARREN, Ml 48397-5000 

CONCERNING 

FUTURE COMBAT SYSTEMS (PCS) 

SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND DEMONSTRATION (SDD) PHASE 


Agreement No.: DAAE07-03-9-F001 

Ceiling Estimate for SDD Phase: $ 14,924,800,000.00 

Additional amount available for definitization ( Estimated Not To Exceed $14,734,800,000.00) 
Total Estimated Government Funding, to ensure Program Definitization: $190,000,000.00 
Total Government Funds Obligated by This Action: $130,000,000.00 

0fthe$130,000,000.00, Cost$113,109,880.00, Fee $16,890,120.00 
Total Government Funds Obligated to Date: $130,000,000.00 
Agreement Effective Date: Date signed by Grants Officer 

Authority: 10 U.S.C. 2371 and Section 845 of the Public Law 103-160, as modified by Section 
804 of Public Law 1 04-201 , and as amended by Section 803 of the Floyd D. Spence National 
Defense Authorization Act for FY 2001 . 


Line of Appropriation: See Article V and Attachment 12 
Boeing CAGE Code: 69236 

This Agreement is entered into between the United States of America, hereinafter called the 
“Government", represented by the U S. Army Tank-automotive and Armaments Command 
("TACOM”), and The Boeing Company, hereinafter, referred to as "Boeing", or “LSI" or 
■Contractor' pursuant to and under U.S. Federal law. 


FOR THE BOEING COMPANY 


FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
THE U.S. ARMY TANK-AUTOMOTIVE 
AND ARMAMENTS COMMAND 
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The Parties mutually agree the Executive Summary, in its entirety, to include the SDD 
Statement of Objectives For Achieving IOC and Key Tenets of the Program, is included as an 
overview of the Program and to describe the overarching objectives and vision for the Future 
Combat Systems (FCS) Unit of Action for Initial Operational Capability (IOC) and beyond; and 
that the Executive Summary is non-contractual and non-binding on either Party, unless 
specified elsewhere within the Agreement. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

FCS Unit of Action (UA) System Development and Demonstration (SDD) Phase 
FCS Overview 

1 . The goal of U.S. Army T ransformation is the creation of the Objective Force (OF). The OF 
will be strategically deployable and capable of performing operations across the spectrum of 
conflict in a Joint inter-operational environment. 

2. The OF is characterized by an innovative and revolutionary new operational and 
organizational concept for the Unit of Action (UA). The UA is the tactical warfighting echelon of 
the Objective Force, comprised of echelons at Brigade and below to fight tactical engagements 
and win battles. The UA is designed to win on the offensive, across the spectrum of conflict, 
against any expected adversary as part of a division-like Unit of Employment (UE) or Joint Task 
Force (JTF). In a low end Small Scale Conflict (SSC), one or more UAs can operate directly 
under a JTF. A UA can serve as an Army Forces (ARFOR) component headquarters for the 
JTF in this framework. The UA will account for the mission sets of these combat formations, 
with the exception of Special Forces (SF), Ranger, and Airborne Forces. The Army's UA will be 
part of a joint team that is decisive in any operation, against any level threat, in any 
environment. This team must be strategically and operationally responsive, rapidly deployable, 
able to change patterns of operations faster than the enemy can respond, and adjust to enemy 
changes of operations faster than he can exploit them. The UA accounts for these mission sets 
by operating as a Family of Systems (FoS) and a System of Systems (SoS). A FoS is a set or 
amangement of independent systems that can be arranged or interconnected in various ways to 
provide different capabilities. The mix of systems can be tailored to provide desired capabilities 
dependent on the situation. 

3. The Future Combat Systems (FCS) is a Family of Systems (FOS) networked to operate as a 
System of Systems (SoS) and will serve as a core materiel building block within the UA. The 
program goals are to; (1) acquire Future Combat Systems, (2) equip Soldiers, and (3) field FCS 
to Units of Action to enable achievement of the UA Operational and Organizational (O&O) Plan. 
The Army intends to field FCS Increment I with Initial Operational Capability (IOC) in 2010 for an 
FCS equipped maneuver battalion and Full Operational Capability (FOC) in 2012 for the Army's 
first Objective Force Unit of Action. Boeing is not responsibie for the entire Unit of Action, they 
are only responsible for the specific work identified in the Agreement. 

4. ”FCS are comprised of a family of advanced, networked air- and ground-based 
maneuver, maneuver support, and sustainment systems that will include Manned and 
Unmanned (MUM) platforms. FCS are networked via a C4ISR architecture including 
networked communications, network operations, sensors, battle command system, 
training, and both MUM Reconnaissance and Surveillance (R&S) capabilities that will 
enable levels of Situational Understanding (SU) and synchronized operations heretofore 
unachievable. FCS will operate as a System of Systems (SoS) (defined in Chairman of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff Instruction (CJCSI) 3170.01B) that will network existing systems, systems 
already under development, and new systems to be developed to meet the needs of the UA. 
The network will enable improved Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR), 
enhanced analytical tools, Joint exchange of blue and red force tracking down to the 
tactical level, battle command, real time sensor-shooter linkages, and increased 
synergy between echelons and within small units. It will also enable the UA to connect 
to UE and Joint-Interagency-Multinatlonal (JIM) capabilities, making these capabilities available 
to the small units of the UA as well as with adjacent, non-contiguous units. PCS enable the 
networked UA to develop the situation in and out of contact, set conditions, maneuver to 
positions of advantage, and to close with and destroy the enemy through standoff attack and 
combat assault per the OF UA O&O Plan, "(ORD 14 April 2003, Change 3, Joint Requirements 
Oversight Council (JROC) approved ). 

Background 

1 . On 14 March 2002 Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) awarded an 
Other Transaction Agreement (OTA), Section 845 for Prototypes to The Boeing Company to 
serve as the U.S. Army’s Lead Systems Integrator (LSI). The Boeing Company was selected as 
the LSI to partner with the Government in an Integrated Product Process Development (IPPD) 
environment to develop, manage and execute ail aspects of the FCS program through Concept 
and Technology Development (CTD), with an option for System Development and 
Demonstration (SDD). This Agreement constitutes the exercise of the option contemplated in 
the CTD Agreement, MDA972-02-9-0005. Key among the LSI CTD responsibilities was to 
manage risk and facilitate transition to Milestone (MS) B. Continuing with the LSI into SDD was 
contingent upon the successful execution of the CTD Phase and negotiation of the subsequent 
SDD Agreement. The FCS program, cooperatively executed by DARPA and the Amny, 
successfully exited the Concept and Technology Development (CTD) phase, 

2. While the Anny intends to retain the LSI for the foreseeable future, to maintain competition 
throughout the lifecycle, significant portions of SDD and Initial Production (IP) will be 
competitively awarded by the LSI to subcontractors specifically selected for their domain 
expertise. The initial capability increment is the first in a series of time-phased requirements, all 
of which are expected to be satisfied by the same LSI. SDD has competitive subcontracts, 
and performance specifications will be used to acquire the SDD hardware and software from a 
series of competitive actions. These specifications were made available for industry comment, 
during the CTD phase, to firther encourage competition. It is planned to continue into IP for 
increment I with the LSI using subcontracts being competitively awarded to the maximum extent 
feasible. 

3. The Army, other Services, Joint activities or Allies have initiated or developed a number of 
technologies, and there are a significant number of ongoing programs that have relevance to 
FCS. In excess of one hundred (100) programs have been evaluated as having a need to 
interact with the FCS Program for SDD Increment I. During the System Development and 
Demonstration Phase additional programs may be added as complementary programs while 
others may be deleted. “Complementary Programs" for purposes of this Agreement is defined 
in Article I, subparagraph F. 


SDD Phase 
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1 . The SDD Increment I SDD phase will complete the integration of the FCS into a stable, 
interoperable, producible, supportable, and cost effective System of Systems that satisfies initial 
user expectations. The SDD phase includes System Integration and System Demonstration. 
During Systems Integration, the LSI will use the approved O&O and the JROC-validated 
Mission Needs Statement (MNS) and Operational Requirements Document (ORD) to integrate 
selected technologies at a System of Systems level. Recognizing that UA and OF development 
and demonstration work is ongoing and in parallel with the FCS SDD work, the LSI is also 
charged to work closely with the UA/FCS Proponent and the Army to ensure FCS SDD work is 
closely synchronized with the larger UA and OF development effort The LSI will also ensure 
that the FCS roadmap to objective FCS capabilities is properly informed by, and synchronized 
with, CTD work for subsequent increments of FCS capabiiity. The LSI will provide required 
program information and data to support decision-making through the IPPD structure. The 
Government will participate in all program decisions, to include Make/Buy and approval of 
competitive selection decisions, and the Government may disapprove any action taken under 
these processes. Linkage of the LSI’s Modeling and Simulation (M&S) design work to the 
Army’s OF Battle Labs will provide customer feedback to support FCS design work as 
envisioned under Simulation and Modeiing for Acquisition, Requirements and Training 
(SMART). During the systems integration process, M&S and component ievel tests will verify 
technology and subsystem integration to ensure subsystem performance is achievable. The 
Distributed Product Description (DPD) will provide the complete digital system description within 
which the virtual technology component hardware will be tested. During Systems 
Demonstration, components will undergo a mix of virtual and physical testing. System 
simulation and its interactions with internal and external components will be accomplished 
through the use of M&S technologies. System Integration Laboratory (SIL) and networking to 
complement physical testing. Systems Demonstration will include prototype build and the 
execution of a series of Synthetic User Tests and Developmental Tests (DT). Results of testing 
will be integrated into the final production design prior to approval for entry into IP at Initial 
Production Decision (IPD). The prototype equipment may be refurbished (under separate 
contract), dependent upon suitability for use, availability of funds and identified needs, in the 
cument production configuration and delivered to the First Unit Equipped (FUE) for New 
Equipment Training. 

SDD Statement of Objectives for Achieving IOC 

These objectives must be read as a whole as the elements are inter-related. As with the 
System of Systems, the whole is much greater than the sum of the parts. While these are the 
overall objectives for the SDD Agreement and beyond, the greater objective of achieving IOC by 
the end of the decade, must shape the work and decisions that are made in SDD. 

1 . Field FCS SoS solutions to Units of Action with initial FCS Increment I equipped battalion at 
IOC by the end of the decade and a FOC FCS Increment I equipped Unit of Action by 2012 to 
enable the UA to tight effectively as articulated in the UA O&O Plan 

(a) An organized, manned, trained and equipped subset (to be defined at IPD) of the 

FCS-equipped Unit of Action ready to begin new equipment and organizational training, 

leading to Operational Test Readiness Review 111 and the Initial Operational Test. 

(b) Successful verification of each critical operational issue during Operational Test. 

(c) Successful verification that the System of Systems is fully supportable and vital 

logistics goals are achieved. 


2. Achieve a successful SDD effort 

(a) At IPD, Exit Criteria are achieved/demonstrated. 
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(b) At IPD, PCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification is demonstrated for Increment 
I required performance. 

(c) The LSI/Army partnership has defined, planned, and managed the systems 
engineering process to transform the PCS ORD into a tested SoS solution suitable for 
start of IP, conducted system reviews as defined in the Systems Engineering 
Management Plan (SEMP), and prepared for the IPD Defense Acquisition Board (DAB) 
review. These actions support achieving Increment I threshold capability. 

(d) At CDR all schedules impacting/influencing the System of Systems are aligned with 
all performance expectations considered low to moderate risk for IPD. 

(e) Necessary actions taken to ensure an achievable schedule in support of equipping 
Units of Action with initial force capability by the end of the decade. Sufficiently detailed 
Integrated Master Plan (IMP) and Integrated Master Schedule (IMS) facilitating 
management of the efforts to achieve IOC by end of decade are accomplished, with 
significantly greater detail through SDD. 

(f) An Earned Value Management System (EVMS) for the LSI, first tier subcontractors, 
and select second tier subcontractors whose contributions exceed the dollar thresholds 
for requiring EVMS or who are designated by the PM, PCS as needing this level of 
management insight are implemented and validated. 

(g) ACE fully deployed and operational prior to Critical Design Review (CDR). 

3. Adopt a spiral development process to target the objective capability 

(a) Cost parameters necessary to support achieving objective capability, including 
specific recommendations on the development, fielding and support of future 
increments, to include life-cycle cost impacts are identified. 

(b) A plan for integrating, scheduling, measuring, and controlling the evolution of the 
PCS System of Systems development, test, and fielding leading to objective PCS Pull 
Operational Capability (POC) determined through continuous User requirements 
development and reflected in the latest version of the PCS ORD continues to be 
maintained. 

(c) CTD work on subsequent PCS increments of capability is synchronized in an efficient 
and effective manner over time with previous increments under development or in 
production. 

(d) Ail elements of the PCS program Including LSI, Government, suppliers, and 
associate contractor activities are integrated into an event driven plan. Work Is closely 
coordinated with Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) and Headquarters, 
Department of Army (HQDA) so that each increment of PCS capability is properly 
integrated and synchronized with the larger roadmaps for the UA and OP. Risk 
reduction activities with spiral development objectives for each program event including 
the plan to incrementally improve capability throughout the systems’ life cycle based on 
spiral upgrades and technology insertion has been defined. 

(e) Concurrent development of program increments, with the UA/PCS Proponent, to 
ensure rapid technical integration and support parallel CTD activities under DARPA or 
Army purview have been planned. 

4. Establish PCS Enterprise as a solid enduring partnership between Combat Developers, 

Materiel Developers and Industry 

(a) TRADOC Deputy Chief of Staff, Development (DCSDEV), Unit of Action Battle Lab, 
TRADOC System Manager for Puture Combat Systems work in concert with the Material 
Developers and the LSI to establish and evolve the PCS operational and mission 
requirements. 
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(b) DARPA, Research, Development, and Engineering Command (RDEC) Command, 
PEOs, Program Manager, Army Test and Evaluation Command (ATEC) and Defense 
Contract Management Agency (DCMA) work in concert with the Combat Developers and 
the LSI to establish and define materiel solutions to meet continuous User requirements 
development needed to support and evolve the program to objective capability. 

(c) LSI and Industry partners work in concert with the Material Developers and Combat 
Developers to design, develop, produce, field, sustain and support fielding of each 
increment of PCS FoS to OF Units of Action. 

5. Key Performance Metrics will be demonstrated and documented in the System of 
Systems and individual system performance specifications based upon Increment I Key 
Performance Parameters (KPP)s and their prioritized ORD requirements 

(a) Reliability, supportabillty, efficiency, deployability goals will be specifically identified, 
metrics will be established and incorporated into the documented performance baseline 
at the System of Systems and individual system levels. 

(b) Supportabillty, sustainment, deployability, and fielding planning, including 
establishment of processes, procedures, and logistics management metrics, will be 
developed and tested to ensure logistics requirements are met across the FCS SoS. 
Performance Based Logistics (PBL) business processes and performance standards will 
be developed and validated, data management and analysis processes will be designed, 
and the PBL concept for sustainment will be expanded to incorporate complementary 
systems into the FCS Supportabillty Strategy. Collective performance of the 
requirements under this contract will be evaluated for effectiveness in achieving 
Operational Availability, Operation and Support Costs and Footprint. 

(c) Key data has been provided and maintained on the ACE to ensure a solid foundation 
for Simulation-Based Acquisition activities to ensure close collaboration with the User in 
design work as envisioned in SMART. 

(d) Development of SoS and FoS performance level modeling and simulation capability 
for use in analyzing requirements, evaluating design performance, and supporting 
system level testing has been managed and coordinated. System level modeling and 
simulation of information management, interoperability, lethality, survivability, 
supportability, agility/versatility, responsiveness, and vulnerability effectiveness 
evaluation has been developed. Use of this modeling and simulation capability across 
the SoS, FoS, testing, and other users, as needed, to support evaluation of FCS 
performance for selected designs including analysis of life-cycle cost impacts Is 
coordinated. 

6. LSI responsibility for total systems integration will be established and leveraged to ensure 
success both for SDD and beyond 

(a) The management resources, engineering resources, products, and services required 
to design, build, procure, test, field and sustain prototypes or simulations for the 
integrated Family of Systems, including the distributed network systems, platforms, 
supportability, and training, when integrated and operated with systems external to FCS. 
constitute the FCS SoS are provided. 

(b) Competitive procurement and management of systems and subsystems to the extent 
feasible to ensure "best of industry” involvement in the development of the FoS 
elements. 

(c) Complementary systems and specific interaction needed to properly support the FCS 
program have and will continue to be identified in collaboration with PM, FCS. 

(d) Program, including future increments, is shaped within planned funding and potential 
future cost constraints. 
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7. All actions needed to achieve future compliance with the Army Release, Fielding and 
Transfer Program (AR 700-142) dated May 1, 1995 and achievement of Material Release 
prior to IOC and FOC are taken. 

KEY TENETS OF THE PROGRAM 

• Create Opportunity for Best of Industry to Participate. 

• Leverage Government Technology Base to Maximum Extent. 

• Associate On-Going Enabling Efforts With LSI-Led Activity. 

• Collaborative Environment from Design Through Life Cycle. 

• As a Minimum, Commonality at Subsystem/Component Level. 

• Design/Plan for Technology Integration 

• Retain Competition throughout Objective Force Acquisition. 

• Appropriate Government Involvement in Procurement Processes. 

• Maintain and Shape Government Acquisition Community 

• Maintain and Shape the Industrial Base of the Future 

• Program Affordability-Balance Performance and Sustainment 

• Consistent and Continuous Definition of Requirements 


#### { End of Executive Summary } #### 
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ARTICLE I: SCOPE OF THE AGREEMENT 

A. Structure 

1 . The Boeing Company, as the Lead Systems Integrator (LSI), and its industry teammate. 
Science Applications International Corporation (SAIC) shares with the United States Army a 
common vision for the Future Combat Systems (FCS) that will serve as the materiel foundation 
for the Unit of Action. We are entering into an extended alliance between the Government and 
industry to provide advanced technologies that support enhanced warfighting capabilities and 
techniques for the Army to fulfill an expanding and evolving set of Army missions for the 21 
century. This Agreement expresses the relationship between Boeing, as the LSI, and the 
Government, as represented by the Program Manager, Future Combat Systems and the Grants 
Officer. The LSI will continue to use the “best of industry" to work together with the Government 
to achieve a successful SDD Increment I phase, and to achieve the Army Vision of fielding a 
FCS threshold capability to enable the Unit of Action to achieve its O&O Plan with threshold 
FCS equipped maneuver battalion this decade. 

2. A program management decision process, that addresses Cost As An Independent Variable 
(CAIV), will be utilized to focus on the cost, schedule, performance trade-offs in relation to SoS 
Life Cycle Cost (LCC) containment and Total Ownership Costs (TOC) estimates to help achieve 
operational capability within program cost constraints. Boeing's CAIV process contains three 
basic tenets: (1 ) setting cost targets; (2) allocating cost targets to subcontractors; and (3) 
reporting on program-level cost targets. 

3. The planned funding for the program is a primary constraint for the Agreement. All proposed 
changes that Increase cost will include recommendations of statement of work requirements to 
be modified, reduced, or deleted in order to perfomi within the existing Agreement funding 
constraints, unless the Grants Officer notifies Boeing that additional funds will be made 
available. 

B. Program Definitization 

1 . The FCS SDD program effort is undefinitized at this time. The definitization period is 
referred to as "Program Definitization". Program Definitization is planned to be funded at 
$190,000,000,00 and is intended to ensure a timely definitization. The $190,000,000.00 is 
considered to be insufficient to ensure maintenance of the currently planned program schedule. 
There is no requirement for Boeing to work beyond the funding specifically provided in the 
Agreement, 

2. Funds are not currently available for the full $190,000,000.00. The Government's 
obligation under this Agreement is contingent on the availability of appropriated funds from 
which payment for Agreement purposes can be made. No legal liability on the part of the 
Government for any payment may arise until funds are made available to the Grants Officer for 
this Agreement and until Boeing receives notice of such availability, to be confirmed in writing by 
the Grants Officer. The funds that are currently available are $130,000,000.00. 

3. The $130,000,000.00 is the current limitation of the Government’s liability. If the 
Agreement is terminated prior to defin'itization, no amount above the $1 30,000,000,00 can or 
will be added for either cost or fee. if additional funding is added, then the limitation of liability 
will be increased by the amount of the additional funding. 
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4. The FY 04 funding identified ($60,000,000.00) will be provided as early as available, but 
it is recognized that this may not be until late October or even November and that until such 
time as additional funding is obligated, the actual amount obligated to the Agreement is the 
Government's limitation of liability. 

5. Definitization will include a cost estimate for the SDD Agreement and provision for 
applicable fee (fee for the balance of the Agreement is not defined at this time and may include 
fixed, incentive, award, etc.). The fee arrangement, described herein, used for the period 
through definitization, shall not set a precedent for the fee arrangement for the balance of the 
program. The fee for the definitization period is comprised of two parts, a base fee and an 
incentive fee. The incentive fee is comprised of five elements as described below. Any 
unearned incentive fee will be retained for use as fee for future incentive period(s) in the 
definitized Agreement with the specific application period and criteria determined by the fee 
determining official. 

a. The fee for the period through definitization consists of a base fee in support of the 
overall definitization effort, and an incentive fee arrangement to support the definitization by 
rewarding the accomplishment of the major elements during definitization of the OTA. The total 
fee opportunity for the definitization period is $24,685,560.00. This consists of a base fee of 
$9,874,224.00 in support of the overall definitization effort, and an incentive fee arrangement to 
support the definitization by rewarding the accomplishment of the major elements as identified 
below, 

1) Technical $1,645,704.00, 

2) Software $1,645,704.00, 

3) Manpower agreement $3,291,408.00, 

4) Subcontracts $3,291,408.00 ($1,645,704.00 for the competitive subcontracts and 

$1 ,645,704.00 for the MGV Subcontracts) and 

5) a fee for the definitized and signed Agreement in the amount of $4,937,1 12.00 for 

definitization of the OTA. 

The fee for element 5, the definitized and signed Agreement, is reduced the longer it takes to 
definitize. The fee for the definitized and signed Agreement is $4,937.1 12.00. Commencing 
210 days after award of the Agreement, the fee for element 5 will be reduced by $822,852.00, 
and reduced an additional $822,852.00 every 30 calendar days thereafter until the Agreement 
is definitized or the element 5 fee exhausted. 

b. The total fee associated with the $130,000,000.00 is $16,890,120.00. Of that amount 
$6,756,048.00 is base fee, and the balance is for the following incentive fee elements: 

1) $1,126,008.00 is for Technical, 

2) $1,126,008.00 is for Software, 

3) $2,252,016.00 is for Manpower agreement, 

4) $2,252,016.00 is for Subcontracts($1,126,008.00forthe competitive subcontracts and 

$1,1 26,008.00 for the MGV Subcontracts), and 

5) $3,378,024.00 is for the definitized and signed Agreement. 

c. The total fee associated with the $60,000,000.00 is $7,795,440.00. Of that amount 
$3,118, 1 76.00 is base fee, and the balance is for the following incentive fee elements: 

1) $519,696.00 is forTechnical, 

2) $519,696.00 is for Software, 

3) $1,039,392.00 is for Manpower agreement, 

4) $1 ,039,392.00 is for Subcontracts ($519,696.00 for the competitive subcontracts and 
$519,696.00 for the MGV Subcontracts), and 

5) $1,559,088.00 is for the definitized and signed Agreement. 

d. The five incentive fee elements are defined as follows: 
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1. Technical UA Increment I specification updated to align with JROC approved 
ORD, dated 14 April 2003. By System Requirements Review (SRR), all JROC ORD 
requirements will be reconciled. This reconciliation can take two forms: 

A. Establishment of a fully coordinated threshold (either JROC compliant 
or approved through the Trade Study process). 

B. Establishment of a Threshold Range contingent upon the outcome of 
a T rade Study that has yet to be performed, including: 

i. Appropriate justification as to why the Trade Study could not be 
performed prior to the SRR. 

ii. A Change Control Board (CCB) approved Trade Study Plan. 

2. Software, Demonstration of the Net Fires use case utilizing SoS COE Build 0 
on the C4ISR test bench to validate C2 capabilities using SoS COE APIs. 

A. The capabilities that are represented by the Net Fires use case shall 
be described as system engineering requirements that are documented in the DOORS 
database, and traceable to the ORD, and to the test cases to be run as part of the 
demonstration. All software process artifacts (peer reviews, etc.) that can demonstrate 
compliance with the approved software development process shall be compiled and made 
available for review prior to the demonstration. Compilation on ACE is acceptable. 

B. The C4ISR testbed shall be under configuration control at the time of 
test and shall have been demonstrated to be suitable for use prior to the demonstration. The 
LSI SQA organization will be the agent to confer a judgment of suitability. 

C. As part of the readiness review for the demonstration, the LSI shall 
present the original estimates and the actual values for the following metrics for all software 
Included in the demonstration. 

I) Report on estimated Source Lines of Code (SLOC) at the time 
of Agreement award vs. actual SLOC at the time of demonstration. 

ii) Report on estimated productivity (SLOC/hr) at the time of 
Agreement award vs. actual productivity (SLOC/hr) achieved during development of the 
software for the demonstration. 

iii) Report on estimated levels of software reuse and associated 
effort at the time of Agreement award vs. actual achieved levels of reuse and associated effort. 

D. These actual values shall be used to revise the cost and schedule 
estimates for SDD, and presented as additional planning data for program management 
purposes. 

E. The LSI shall present any suggested changes to the UML style 
guide/standards based upon implementation of the Net Fires use case. 

3. Subcontracts. Competitive subcontracts - 100% of all competitive 
subcontracts resolved and 85% definitized. Resolved means that a proposal or bid has been 
submitted, evaluated and/or negotiated, or a cost agreement is in place. If negotiations are not 
complete, the LSI will submit to the Grants Officer a statement outlining final cost expectations, 
with adequate and proper back up. MGV subcontracts will be fully definitized, or the following: 
1) Subsystem source selections complete, 2) GD/UDLP work split defined, and 3) The LSI 
completes an analysis of the UDLP/GD proposals and submits substantiated pricing data with 
adequate backup to the Grants Officer. 

4. Manpower Agreement Agreement between LSI and Government on LSI 
manpower will be considered complete after the Grants Officer notifies the LSI that the Grants 
Officer and the PMO is satisfied with the appropriate staffing levels for the IPTs. 

5. Definitization of Agreement This is the final definitive agreement for SDD, 
including the fee arrangements for the balance of the SDD program. For definitization, the 
parties must harmonize Boeing's projected expenditures with the funding profile and scope of 
work. 
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e. The base fee in support of the overall definitization effort shall be paid based upon 
the ratio of cumulative costs incurred, to date, to the total estimated costs for program 
definitization. The incentive fee pool will be paid on a provisional basis prior to accomplishment 
of the specific elements as defined above. A provisional billing payment may be made on a 
prorata basis against the 1 80 day definitizatton period. The 180 day period represents 12 
planned vouchers and Boeing will equally divide the provisional fee payments. When an 
element is completed the balance of the fee available relative to that element will be paid with 
the approval of the Grants Officer. 

f. Funds above the $190,000,000.00 may be provided at the Government's discretion to 
maintain Program schedule. A provisional fee for billing purposes will be provided at ten dollars 
provisional fee, for every one hundred dollars of estimated cost funded. Based on the fee 
structure negotiated at definitization the amount of provisional fee made available to Boeing will 
be adjusted either up or down as appropriate, and will be consistent with the fee structure for 
the balance of the Agreement in its entirety. If excess fee has been paid then it will either be 
decremented from the next voucher/invoice submitted or otherwise submitted to the 
Government based on the specific direction of the Grants Officer. 

g. The complexities and risk associated with the FCS SDD Increment 1 Program are 
significant. The challenges of the program warrant the establishment of the maximum possible 
opportunity to earn fee. The fee available to be earned shall be based on the total negotiated 
cost base for the Agreement, including all normally allowable and allocable costs such as 
subcontracts, labor hours, and normal and customary rate applications in accordance with 
Boeing's approved disclosure statement. This commitment to provide an incentive 
commensurate with Program risk does not endorse or prohibit any particular fee structure, 
which shall be subject to negotiation for definitization. Establishment of the award fee 
amangement requires a set of award fee evaluation areas and criteria that provide the 
expectations for excellent performance and Boeing's achievement of excellent performance will 
enable Boeing to earn the maximum fee available. 

6. Boeing shall perform the work tasks to satisfy the accomplishment criteria for the first 
two IMP program events, SoS Requirements Review (SoSRR) and the Program Definitization, 
by 180 days after award. The scheduled IMP events are supported by doing those tasks that 
have been identified as needing to be initiated in the first six months. The following tasks are 
part of that process. 

a. The Initial Baseline Review (IBR) for the program shall be conducted by 120 days 
after award. 

b. It is understood that the initial IMP/IMS will need further refining at the IMS task level. 
Some tasks may require greater definition to support the criteria for the IMP events and 
additional tasks may need to be defined or eliminated. It is expected that the fidelity for the 
program will be of adequate detail by definitization to support both the agreed to dollars and the 
funding profile for the program. 

c. The LSI will accompany PM.FCS on the scheduled visits to the PEO/PMs associated 
with Complementary Systems between June 2003 and September 2003. The LSI will 
participate with the Government in preparing and finalizing all MOAs by definitization. The LSI 
will participate with the Government in attempting to prepare and finalize all SMOAs by 
definitization. The LSI will prepare all draft ACAs prior to definitization. Some of the drafts 
(those ACAs where an initial SMOA has been signed and the complementary program prime 
contractor has been directed by the Government to initiate discussions with the LSI to develop 
an ACA) will have been worked with applicable contractors and some will be Boeing generated 
documents only. 
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7. Timely accomplishment of the Program Definitization will include: the detailed Integrated 
Master Schedule (IMS) at the LSI level by 135 days after award; the validation of the linkage 
between the Work Breakdown Structure (WBS), the Integrated Management Plan/Integrated 
Master Schedule, and the Technical Baseline to ttie agreed to cost by 165 days after award in 
order to achieve a definitive Agreement by 180 days after award. If the Agreement is not 
definitized within 30 days after the fee for the deflnitized and signed Agreement has been 
exhausted (per Article 1, paragraph B,5.a. above), the definitization will be subject to Disputes, 
Article XV. Towards ensuring timely accomplishment the parties agree to meet within 30 days 
of award and identify the appropriate supporting tasks to the above schedule. Both parties will 
ensure periodic management reporting to facilitate the understanding of the progress being 
made. 

8. The modification that definitizes the ceiling priced Agreement is planned to be a totally 
superceding modification for the entire PCS SDD program, incorporating those fixed portions of 
the business arrangement reflected in this Article for the definitization period. 

9. There will be no Government manpower provided through definitization, unless the 
Agreement is expressly modified to provide Government manpower in lieu of LSI manpower. 

The requirements for Government Manpower will be identified and finalized during the 
definitization process. The GFX list will be finalized during the definitization process. 

1 0.. The Statement of Work (SOW) at Attachment 1 is the SDD program SOW for PCS 
Increment I. The SOW, the terms and conditions other than the business arrangement for 
definitization, and ail other attachments wilt be finalized during the definitization process so that 
all Agreement requirements at definitization will match the ceiling for the Agreement. There 
have been changes to the documents subsequent to 2 May 2003 and prior to execution of this 
Agreement. All such changes will be addressed during the definitization process. The ceiling 
price for the Agreement for definitization purposes is the Government's funding limitation and is 
not reflective of the proposal submitted. The definitization process will reconcile these issues to 
arrive at a definitive agreement. 

C. Agreement 

1. This Agreement is an Other Transaction pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2371 and Section 845 of the 
1994 National Defense Authorization Act, (Public Law 103-160) as amended. Boeing will be 
incentivized to achieve the program goals by use of an Award Fee plan as described in Article 
VII, Award Fee. 

2. This Agreement is not a procurement contract, grant, or cooperative agreement. The Federal 
Acquisition Regulation (FAR) and Department of Defense FAR Supplement (DFARS) apply only 
as specifically referenced herein. This Agreement is not intended to be, nor shall it be construed 
as, by implication or otherwise, a partnership, a corporation, or other business organization. The 
Army will obtain access to program results and certain rights to patents, data and software 
pursuant to Articles XVII, Patent Rights and XVill, Data and Software Rights. 

3. As part of the competition to select an LSI for Concept and Technology Development (CTD), 
industry was advised of the Government's intent to exercise a follow-on option with the selected 
LSI for SDD. This Agreement, DAAE07-03-9-F001 , constitutes the exercise of the SDD option 
contemplated by DARPA and the Army In the CTD solicitation and Agreement, MDA972-02-9- 
0005. 
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4. The Senior Procurement Executive for the agency approved, in writing, that in accordance 
with Section 845 of the National Defense Authorizatton Act for Fiscal Year 1 994, Public Law 1 03- 
160, as amended (10 U.S.C. § 2371 note), the use of an Other Transaction Agreement, that 
exercises the option contemplated by DARPA and the Army in the CTD phase, continues the use 
of non-traditional defense contractors in significant roles, and provides for innovative business 
amangements or structures that would not be feasible or appropriate under a FAR-based 
procurement contract, and is the appropriate instrument for the FCS SDD Phase. 

D. Non-Disclosure of Sensitive Government Program Information 

1. In the course of Agreement performance, the Government may furnish Boeing information 
(written, verbal or otherwise) developed outside of the FCS program, regarding Army programs 
and initiatives that is often sensitive to past, present, and future procurements within the 
Government (hereafter “Sensitive Government Program Information”). If the Government initially 
makes a disclosure of Sensitive Government Program Information to Boeing in non-written form, 
e.g,, verbally, the information disclosed shall be identified as being Sensitive Government 
Program Information and confirmed, as such, in writing, by the Government within thirty (30) 
days from such disclosure. Subject to the foregoing. Sensitive Government Program information 
will be marked as such before it is provided to Boeing. Boeing agrees to use reasonable efforts 
not to use or reproduce Sensitive Government Program Information for any purpose other than 
fulfilling the FCS Program (the "Purpose”), and to keep Sensitive Government Program 
Information in confidence, disclosing it only for the Purpose to (a) Boeing employees assigned to 
or supporting the FCS Program, (b) the Government and its FCS Program support contractors, 
and (c) other companies, organizations, or individuals that have agreed contractually to control; 
Sensitive Government Program Information under the same conditions set forth herein. The 
obligations set forth above shall not apply; to information which is or becomes publicly available, 
or to information which is already in the possession of the recipient without restrictions, or to the 
extent prior written authorization of the Government is given, or after three (3) years after receipt 
of the information. This provision does not supercede the terms and conditions of Article XVIII, 
Data and Software Rights, 

E. Lower Tier Agreements 

1. Boeing may disclose such Sensitive Government Program Information to subcontractors, 
regardless of tier, on the FCS program, provided that it includes subparagraph D. in each such 
subcontract. 

F. Definitions 

The following definitions are used for purposes of this Agreement in lieu of definitions that may 
occur elsewhere: 

1 . The term “Agreement" as used herein refers to these articles and the attachments hereto. 

2. The term “Lead Systems Integrator” or “LSI” or "contractor" refers to the recipient. The Boeing 
Company, acting as a single party, responsible to the U.S, Government through the Program 
Manager, Future Combat Systems (U.S. Army) and the Grants Officer (TACOM). 

3. The term “Program” refers to the Future Combat Systems (FCS) as described in the 
Executive Summary paragraph entitled FCS Overview. 
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4. The term "Program Management Office" (PMO) refers to the Army Program Manager, Future 
Combat Systems and his designated staff. 

5. The term "Program Manager LSI” or “PM, LSI’ refers to the Boeing Program Manager and his 
designated staff. 

6. The term “Parties" or “Party" refers to Boeing or LSI or Contractor and TACOM. 

7. The terni “Statement of Work" or “SOW" refers to the tasks to be accomplished by Boeing, 
and its subcontractors, in the perfomiance of this Agreement, as defined in Attachment 1 , SDD 
SOW. 

8. The term "User” refers to the TRADOC (Training and Doctrine Command) Systems Manager 
(TSM) Future Combat Systems (FCS). The TSM FCS is the user representative voice In all 
discussions related to FCS." 

9. The term "Initial Operational Capability" or “IOC" means within the IMS, an FCS-equipped 
maneuver battalion has completed hand-off and fielding of all materiel required by the Army’s 
concept, soldiers are trained to standard, and required support is in place. In addition. Materiel 
Release of the FCS System of Systems (SoS), in accordance with the Anriy Release, Fielding 
and Transfer Program (AR 700-142) dated May 1, 1995, has been achieved. Boeing’s required 
effort to support IOC is represented by this SDD Agreement and subsequent contracts. 

10. The terni “Integrated Product Team" or “IPT refers to a multidisciplinary group of people 
who are collectively responsible for completing particular program objectives as describeri in 
their respecfrve IPT Charter. 

11. The term "IPT Leader" (LSI) and "IPT Co-Leader” (Government) refers to the co-equal 
technical leaders of their respective IPT. Refer to Article IV, Management of the Program. 

12. The term "Integrated Master Plan" or “IMP” refers to an event driven program plan, which 
organizes the work effort by establishing Program Events and associated Significant 
Accomplishments. 

1 3. The term "Integrated Master Schedule" or “IMS” refers to an integrated schedule, of time- 
phased tasks, that supports the Program Events and Significant Accomplishments of the IMP. 

14. The term “In Process Review” or ”IPR" refers to a predetermined agreed upon event to 
assess the status of program cost, schedule, and performance objectives. 

15. The term “Integrated Product and Process Development" or "IPPD" refers to a management 
technique that simultaneously integrates all essential acquisition activities through the use of 
multidisciplinary teams to optimize the design, development, demonstration, evaluation, 
manufacturing and supportability process. IPPD facilitates meeting cost, schedule, 
performance, and supportability objectives from systems concept through production, Including 
field support. One of the key tenets is multidisciplinaty teamwork through IPTs. 

16. The term “Advanced Collaborative Environment" or “ACE" refers to the shared data, tools, 
models, simulations, and the ability to access data and information based on logical business 
rules throughout the Future Combat Systems enterprise. 
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17. The term “Complementary Programs” means those items, data, software, programs or 
systems that are required to meet the functionality and performance of the PCS UA Increment I 
Capabilities Specification that are neither developed nor provided as part of the Lead System 
Integrator (LSI) effort, and any product that is needed to accomplish the SoS integration that will 
be provided through the Complementary Program related processes. Complementary 
programs will require an exchange of hardware, software, information and/or collaborative 
interaction between the LSI and other Government agencies and contractors for design, 
integration, test, production planning or program planning purposes. Complementary Programs 
consist of property (including software and data) or materiel furnished to the LSI through LSI 
agreements with the specific contractors. Government Furnished Property (GFP) consists of 
property or material furnished to Boeing directly from the Government without oversight of the 
LSI. NLOS-LS and IMS as identified in the ORD are FCS Core Programs, and are considered 
Complementary Programs for the purposes of this Agreement. 

18. The term "non-traditional defense contractor" means an entity that has not, for a period of at 
least one year prior to the date of the transaction (other than a contract, grant or cooperative 
agreement) for a prototype project under the authority of 10 U.S.C. 2371, Section 803 is entered 
into, or performed with respect to - 

(a) any contract that is subject to full coverage under the cost accounting standards 
prescribed pursuant to section 26 of the Office of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 
U.S.C. 422) and the regulations implementing such section; or 

(b) any other contract in excess of $500,000 to carry out prototype projects or to perform 
basic, applied, or advanced research projects for a Federal agency, that is subject to 
the Federal Acquisition Regulation. 

19. The terni FCS "Board of Directors" refers to a group assembled at the discretion of the 
Program Executive Officer (PEO), Ground Combat Systems (GCS) consisting of Army and 
Office of Secretary of Defense (OSD) officials to include other PEOs, RDEC Directors, Army 
Materiel Command functional leaders, TRADOC, ATEC, DCMA, individuals with special 
expertise and LSI executive leadership to assist the PEO GCS in his responsibilities for 
planning, control and oversight to ensure achievement of key Program objectives. 

20. The term “Program Generated Adjustment" refers to whenever a provision of this 
Agreement states that Boeing may be or is entitled to a “Program Generated Adjustment”, the 
Government, at its sole option, may direct that the modification implementing the adjustment (a) 
maintain the overall schedule and estimated cost by removing requirements from the statement 
of work that reduce cost and/or schedule by an amount equal to the increased cost and/or 
schedule caused by the event giving rise to the Program Generated Adjustment, or (b) increase 
estimated cost andtor schedule, as appropriate, to account for the impact of the change. Unless 
directed otherwise by the Grants Officer, any request by Boeing for a Program Generated 
Adjustment will maintain the overall schedule and estimated cost and include recommendations 
of statement of work requirements to be modified, reduced, or deleted in order to perform within 
the existing Agreement schedule and cost boundaries. Adjustments implemented under (a) 
above will not cause any revision to the amount of Fee available for this Agreement. Any 
reference to an Equitable Adjustment under this Agreement in a FAR or DFARS clause, is 
hereby replaced with the term "Program Generated Adjustment”, as defined herein. 

21. The term “Family of Systems (FoS)" refers to; “The JROC defines a Family of Systems as a 
set or arrangement of independent systems that can be arranged or interconnected in various 
ways to provide different capabilities. The mix of systems can be tailored to provide desired 
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capabilities dependent on the situation. For this Statement of Work, the FCS Family of 
Systems is further defined by the FCS ORD as consisting of advanced, networked air and 
ground based maneuver, maneuver support and sustainment systems that include manned and 
unmanned platforms and is networked via a C4ISR architecture, including networked 
communications, network operations, sensors, battle command systems, training, and manned 
and unmanned reconnaissance and surveillance capabilities." 

22. The term “System of Systems (SoS)” refers to: A set or arrangement of systems that are 
related or connected to provide a given capability. The loss of any part of the system will 
degrade the performance or capabilities of the whole. The FCS System of Systems is further 
defined by the FCS ORD as a network of systems integrated to perform one common mission, 
to include the networking of existing systems, systems already under development, and new 
systems to be developed to meet the needs of the Unit of Action." 

23. The term “Full Operational Capability" (FOC) refers to the fielding of an FCS equipped UA 
able to effectively execute the O&O Plan. 

24. The term “T arms and Conditions" refers to the terms and conditions of this Agreement which 
are contained within the Articles and referenced clauses, unless formally modified by 
modification to the Agreement. 


ARTICLE II: TERM 

A. The Term of the Agreement 


1 . The performance period of this Agreement commences upon the Agreement Effective Date 
and continues for one hundred three (103) months. Initial Production Decision (iPD) is 
estimated to be sixty three (63) months from date of award unless terminated earlier In 
accordance with the Limitation of Funds provision. Article VI, Obligation and incremental 
Funding Schedule or the Temiination provision. Article II. If all funds are expended prior to the 
end of the term, the Parties have no obligation to continue performance. Articles In this 
Agreement, which by their express terms or by necessary implication, apply for periods of time 
other than as specified in this Article, must be given effect, notwithstanding this Article. 

B. Termination Provisions 

1 . In the event of a termination of this Agreement, it is agreed that disposition of intellectual 
property developed under this Agreement shall be in accordance with provisions set forth in 
Article XVII, Patent Rights and XVIII, Data and Software Rights. The Government and Boeing 
will negotiate in good faith a reasonable and timely adjustment of all outstanding issues 
between the Parties as a result of termination. 

C. Termination Notification 

1 . Should the Government terminate work, or substantially reduce work, under the Agreement 
worth twenty-five (25%) per cent or more of the total Agreement amount, Boeing will provide 
appropriate notices, in accordance with Section 1372 of Pub. L. 103-160 and Section 824 of 
Pub. L. 104-201, (1) to all potentially affected employees or their official representatives; (2) to 
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the State dislocated worker unit or entity designated by the State to carry out rapid response 
activities under section 134(a)(2)(A) of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (29 U.S.C. 
2864(a)(2)(A)); (3) to the chief elected official of the unit of general local government within 
which the adverse effect may occur; and (4) to each first-tier subcontractor with a subcontract of 
$500,000 or more; and will require that each such subcontractor provide notice to each of its 
subcontractors with a subcontract of $100,000 or more and impose a similar notice and 
flowdown requirement to subcontractors with subcontracts of $100,000 or more. 

2. This notice to the employee shall have the same effect as a notice of termination to the 
employee for the purposes of determining whether such employee is eligible to participate in 
employment and training activities carried out under title I of the Workforce Investment Act of 
1998 (29 U.S.C. secs. 2801 et seq. generally; for full classification, consult USCS Tables 
volumes), except in a case in which the employer has specified that the termination of, or 
substantial reduction in, the contract is not likely to result in plant closure or mass layoff as 
defined in 29 U.S.C. 2101, 


D. Lower Tier Agreements 

1 . Boeing shall notify its first-tier subcontractors with subcontracts valued at $500,000 or more 
and require them to include the notification requirement in subparagraph C. above to 
subcontractors with subcontracts valued at greater than $100,000 or more. 

E. Extending the Term 

1 . The Parties may extend, by mutual written agreement, the term of this Agreement If funding 
availability and opportunities reasonably warrant. Any extension shall be formalized through 
modification of the Agreement by the Grants Officer and the Boeing Contracts Manager. 

F. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.249-6 

Termination (Cost-Reimbursement) (9/96) 


Tailoring: Except that disputes between the Parties will be handled 
under this Agreement as identified in Article XV: Disputes. 


ARTICLE 111: DELIVERABLE SCHEDULE 
A. Deliverable Schedule - Data and Software 

1 . Boeing shall submit or otherwise provide the deliverables (including Software) listed in 
Attachment 2, Deliverables List as part of its LSI responsibilities to support the SDD phase. 
Submittal of deliverables will be via the Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE). 
Deliverables will be marked in accordance with Article XVIII, Data and Software Rights. 

2. The ACE workflow will be the process used for approving data listed in Attachment 2 that 
requires approval (i.e.. Block 8 contains an “A"). 
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a. Sixty (60) calendar days prior to its due date, the individual(s) who has the authority to 
approve the data for the Government will be identified. The Government will provide this 
Information to Boeing who will enter it into the ACE woricflow. At thirty (30) days prior to the 
deliverable due date, if this individual has not been identified, Boeing will notify the Grants 
Officer, or his designated representative, so that the Government may provide the name of 
the Government Individual that has approval authority. 

b. Boeing will notify the Government approval official, via the ACE workflow process, that the 
deliverable is available for final review and approval. Twenty (20) calendar days after the 
Government approval official has received notification, unless otherwise specified in 
Attachment 2, the deliverable will be deemed approved by the Government if neither 
comments nor disapproval are received. 

3. Day-to- day IPT products such as technical assessment results, analysis, distributed product 
description (DPD), trade studies, and plans, will be made available to the Government via the 
ACE. However, unless such day-to-day IPT products are explicitly specified in Attachment 2, 
these products will not be subject to Article XVIII, Data and Software Rights. 

B. Deliverable Schedule - Hardware 

1 . At the completion of the Agreement all system prototypes and SILs shall either become 
deBverables to the Government or the Government may decide to have them transferred to a 
subsequent follow-on production contract with Boeing at the Government's discretion. All such 
deliverables shall be F.O.B. Origin. Any residual property (prototypes, etc.) will vest and be 
dispositioned in accordance with the Article XII provision, "Government Properly.” 

C. SDD Completion 

1 . Performance of this Agreement shall be deemed to have been completed thirty (30) calendar 
days after the successful accomplishment of the IMP events and SOW requirements or upon 
termination in accordance with Article It, Term, subparagraph A. or subparagraph F. or Article 
VI, Obligation and Incremental Funding Schedule, subparagraph D. Refer to Article I, B., for 
SOW requirements, 

2. This Agreement shall remain open, administratively, until the following actions at a minimum 
have been settled; 

(a) Closeout of subcontracts; 

(b) Disposition of Government Property and Plant Clearance actions; 

(c) Disposition of Classified Material; 

(d) Final Patent Report; 

(e) Final Modification Identified; 

(f) Final Audits Conducted; 

(g) Final Payment Made. 

D. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply; 


52.246-9 

Inspection of Research and Development (Short Form) (April 

1984) 


Tailoring; Unless otherwise agreed, records of inspection work 
performed by Boeing will be posted to the ACE. 
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ARTICLE IV: MANAGEMENT OF THE PROGRAM 
A. Program IPT Structure 

1 , The following IPT s are the initial IPT s the SDD Phase will commence with: 

• Program Manager IPT (level I) 

• Advanced Collaborative Environment IPT (level II) 

• Complementary Programs IPT (level II) 

• Force Development IPT (level II) 

• Integrated Simulation and Test IPT (level II) 

• Supportability IPT (level II) 

• System of Systems Engineering & Integration IPT (level II) 

• Training Systems IPT (level II) 

• C4ISR Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

• Increment II Concept & Technology Development IPT (level 11) 

• Lethality Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

• MGV Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

• Soldier Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

• UAV Systems Integration IPT (level II) 

• UGV Systems Integration IPT (level II) 


B; Management and Program Structure 

1 . Boeing will stnjcture its performance so as to facilitate appropriate span of control consistent 
with the SOW, Work Breakdown Structure (WBS), IMP and IMS. The Program Manager, LSI 
exercises program management and system integration responsibilities to include technology 
insertion, risk management, life cycle cost, and program evolution through each of the 
Government acquisition milestones. For purposes of this Agreement any body, regardless of its 
title, i.e. "Working Group", "Integrated Design Team", will be referred to as "IPT". 

2. Boeing will use its Integrated Product and Process Development (IPPD) process centering on 
customer focus, multidisciplinary teamwork and total life cycle planning to facilitate the creation, 
staffing, and operations of the jointly led Integrated Product Teams (IPT). This collaborative 
working relationship helps to ensure successful execution of program plans, within cost, 
schedule, performance and supportability objectives. The IPPD process will ensure effective 
participation, including PM, FCS and User groups such as Integrated Concept Teams (ICTs), 
Battle Labs and TRADOC System Managers (TSMs), in key performance trade decisions that 
impact operational capabilities. 

3. PM, FCS will ensure that all key Government stakeholders are officially represented on an 
IPT, where appropriate. 

4. The ACE shall be used for IPT collaboration, workflows and approvals for IPT work products 
and formal deliverables. 

C. Board of Directors 
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1 . The Board of Directors may be convened during program performance at the discretion of the 
PEO, GCS in order to discuss top-level issues affecting, or that may affect, the program. The 
Board, in their advisory capacity, will provide to the PEO, GCS, as required, advice and counsel 
so that the PEO may fulfill his responsibilities for program planning, control and oversight to 
ensure key objectives are achieved. 

D. IPT Structure 

1 . The PCS program will be managed and led through the Office of the Program Manager, co- 
chaired by both the PM, PCS and PM LSI. Reporting to the Office of the Program Manager are 
level It IPTs (as listed in paragraph A) which shall be Jointly established and chartered by the 
PM, PCS and the PM LSI. Boeing will lead each IPT, regardless of IPT level, with the 
Government providing appropriate co-leaders, unless the PM, PCS and the PM LSI agree 
otherwise, 

2. Supporting level II IPTs will be sub-IPTs, and Working Groups (WG) or other organizations 
which will be referred to as level III IPTs. Sub-IPTs and Working Groups will be established by 
level II IPT leaders with concurrence of the level II IPT Co-Leader. 

3. Lower level IPTs (IV, V, VI, etc.) are not capped, but must be structured and chartered in 
accordance with Boeing's IPPD process. The Government reserves the right to participate on 
these lower level IPTs and to co-lead with the concurrence of the lower level IPT Leader. 

4. Boeing shall provide administrative support and coordination of the day-to-day business 
activities for all IPTs. 

5. Each IPT Charter shall be concurred in by IPT Leadership. Charters will contain goals from 
the Statement of Work, deliverable products and schedules, processes, responsibilities, 
authority and budget. Subcontractor and Government employees will participate in IPTs. 

6. Boeing will require that each IPT has an: 

(a) IPT Charter and Team Execution Plan (TEP): These documents define the purpose, 
responsibilities, membership and chain of authority for the IPT, 

(b) Input into the Integrated Master Plan/Integrated Master Schedule (IMP/IMS) which 
establishes the products and resources for the allocated actions of the IPT. 

E. Government Manpower Support to IPTs -Subject Matter Experts (SME) 

NOTE: UNTIL OR UNLESS OTHERWISE MUTUALLY AGREED TO BY THE 
PARTIES AND IMPLEMENTED BY AGREEMENT MODIFICATION, THERE WILL 
BE NO GOVERNMENT SME PROVIDED IN UEU OF LSI PERSONNEL. THE 
ISSUES ASSOCUTED WITH LSI MANAGEMENT OF GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 
MUST BE RESOLVED PRIOR TO GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL BEING PROVIDED 
IN LIEU OF LSI PERSONNEL. 
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rosu l ta in an Increase to the suboontraotor' s- cost - of s chedu le far p e rformance, the Government 

w i ll be directly liabl e for any - s uch suboonlr a ctof c lai tnfof -e qti t t a b le - a djustment; a nd furt he rm ore. 

if the direGt i on to th e Bo e ing subcontr a ctor ' r e su l ts -i n - a n msr ease -to-Boaing^ cost or sch e duls 



F. Government Member IPT Responsibilities 

1. The Government may, in its sole discretion, appoint members to each IPT. Government 
members of the IPT are empowered by the PM, Future Combat Systems to express his views 
and interests and are responsible to the PM, Future Combat Systems for their actions. 
Government members of the IPT will report regulariy and frequently to their home office, their 
Government team co-lead, and the PM, FCS to ensure a common Government view is 
maintained for the execution of the program. The Program Management Office may provide 
IPT representatives that are Support Contractor employees under contract to support the 
Program Management Office. Support Contractor employees acting in this capacity shall have 
first signed a Proprietary Information Agreements (PIA) with Boeing or shall provide to the 
Boeing Contracts Manager a copy of an existing Government FCS Non-Disclosure Statement 
prohibiting the unauthorized disclosure of Boeing proprietary information. Each IPT will have 
assigned a representative reporting to the Grants Officer to review proposed changes to the 
Program work for cost or schedule impacts. Such representative may be responsible for 
reviewing input and providing support to multiple IPTs. The Boeing and Government members 
of the IPTs do not have authority to make decisions that would result in a change to the 
Agreement. All required changes to the Agreement will be documented, in writing, via 
Agreement modification. 

2. The Parlies agree that Government members of an IPT do not have authority to, and 
therefore shall not, direct the efforts of Boeing subcontractors, regardless of tier. 

G. IPT Issue Resolution 

1 . It is the intent of the Parties that IPT actions will be taken as a result of consensus between 
the IPT Leader and IPT Co-Leader, in the event consensus cannot be achieved, then the issue 
must be raised to the next level of the IPT structure in accordance with the following process: 

(a) An inability to reach consensus between the IPT Leader and IPT Co-Leader of the 
IPT will result in the decision of the IPT Leader being followed until such time as the 
issue is resolved. This decision can be reviewed by appeal to the IPT to which they 
report. The Government IPT Co-Leader can initiate a request to review the decision or 
issue where consensus is not achieved. 

(b) The IPT Co-Leader will submit a request for review of that decision, in writing, to the 
leaders of the IPT to which they report. The request for review will: (i) describe the 
decision to be reviewed; (ii) identify the reason for the disagreement; and (iii) identify an 
alternative decision. 

(c) The higher-level IPT Leader and IPT Co-Leader will determine if they can reach a 
consensus decision themselves or if they need to involve their team to resolve the issue. 
All decisions by a higher-level IPT will be made within two (2) business days following 
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receipt of a request to review a decision in order to facilitate effective program 
performance. 

(d) Any decision can be appealed to the next higher-level IPT. The new request for 
review will be handled in accordance with the procedure described in paragraphs (a) 
through (c), 

(e) The final decision-making authority for an issue raised by this procedure will be the 
Program Manager, LSI. Any decision by the PM, LSI that does not sustain an appeal 
shall be immediately provided to PM, PCS. Should the PM, PCS disagree, he may 
request the Grants Officer provide appropriate direction to Boeing. In this case, if the 
direction results In an increase to Boeing’s cost or schedule, then Boeing will be entitled 
to a Program Generated Adjustment. The Program Generated Adjustment (as defined 
in Article I: Scope of the Agreement, subparagraph P.) will be in accordance with Article 
XIII, Modifications. 

2. issue resolution by elevation to next higher level IPT is not the preferred method. IPTs are 
empowered and expected to quickly resolve issues within the scope of their Charter. However, 
any issue under the issue resolution process impacting cost, schedule or performance shall be 
brought to the attention of the Office of the Program Manager in no longer than one (1) week, if 
not resolved. 

H. Earned Value Management System 

1. In the performance of this Agreement, Boeing will use its Earned Value Management 
System (EVMS) as documented in the Integrated Performance Management Manual (IPM 
Manual) per Advance Agreement (AA) on The Boeing Company EVM System, dated October 
31, 2000 between The Boeing Company and the Government regarding the Single Boeing 
Company Earned Value Management (EVM) System. The IPM Manual has been recognized by 
the Government as complying with the criteria provided in the Interim Defense Acquisition 
Procedure “Operation of the Defense Acquisition System" Tab C, Table 3 Contract Reporting 
Requirements dated 30 October 02. 

2. If Boeing’s EVMS is not recognized by the cognizant AAO as complying with EVMS 
criteria (or Boeing does not have an existing cost/schedule control system that has been 
accepted by the Department of Defense), Boeing shall apply the system to the Agreement and 
shall be prepared to demonstrate to the AAO that the EVMS complies with the EVMS criteria 
referenced in paragraph 1. of this clause. 

3. The Government shall require Integrated Baseline Reviews (IBR) and subsequent baseline 
quality reviews (BQR). IBR reviews shall be scheduled as early as practicable and should be 
conducted within 120 calendar days after (1) Agreement award, (2) the exercise of significant 
agreement options, or (3) the incorporation of major modifications. The objective of IBRs and 
BQRs is for the Government and Boeing to jointly assess areas, such as Boeing’s planning, to 
ensure (1) complete coverage of the statement of work, (2) logical scheduling of the work 
activities to include integration of all major performers’ (sub-contractors) detailed activities into a 
singular and fully integrated performance measurement baseline that adheres to the program 
master plan, (3) adequate resourcing, and (4) identification of inherent risks, BQRs will be the 
logical extension to the IBR to ensure continued integrity of the Performance Measurement 
Baseline, and will be conducted at periodic intervals when deemed needed by the Government 
or Boeing throughout the Agreement’s period of performance. 
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4. Boeing agrees to provide access to all pertinent records and data requested by the 
Grants Officer, AAO or other duly authorized Government representative. Access is to permit 
Government surveillance to ensure that the EVMS complies, and continues to comply, with the 
criteria referenced in paragraph 1. of this clause. 

5. Boeing shall require all subcontractors with subcontracts worth more than $5M to 
manage their portion of the program using an approved earned value system. For subcontracts 
greater than $5M, the subcontractor will use a Cost/Schedule Status Report (C/SSR) to report 
their EVMS information and for all subcontracts in excess of $50M the subcontractor will use a 
Cost Performance Report (CPR) to report their EVMS information. 

I. Office Space and Administrative Support 

1 . Due to the highly collaborative nature of the business relationship, the Parties mutually agree 
that each Party may be required, or may have to from time-to-time, provide to the other Party 
the use of office space, furniture, equipment, services, miscellaneous office supplies, 
administrative support, etc. for the mutual benefit of the PCS program. Attachment 7, Office 
Space and Administrative Support lists the Army installations and minimum requisite support to 
be provided to Boeing; and further lists the Boeing locations and minimum requisite support to 
be provided to the Government. 

2. Office space and administrative support will be provided on a no-charge-for-use basis. 

3. Either Party may immediately report to the Grants Officer or Boeing Contracts Manager, as 
the case may be, regarding inadequacies, defective space, furniture, equipment, etc., or non- 
availability of support, together with a recommended plan for obtaining the required support, 
listed in Attachment 7, Office Space and Administrative Support. The Parties, via the Grants 
Officer and Boeing Contracts Manager, mutually agree to resolve any support issues as 
expeditiously as possible 


J. Work Breakdown Structure (WBS) 

The agreed to WBS is the primary structure by which work is organized and managed, and 
costs tracked under this Agreement. Work tasks, cost accounts and IPTs are structured to 
address elements of the WBS. The WBS will be updated to reflect jointly agreed to changes, 
additions or deletions from, including but not limited to, IBR reviews identified in Article IV, 
subparagraph H. above or changes in scope of work due to subsequent Agreement 
modifications. The baseline WBS for the Agreement is document D7B6-10158-1, version 16, 
FCS WBS SDD Proposal Baseline (Mar 14, 2003). 

ARTICLE V: IDENTIFICATION OF WORK TO BE PERFORMED 
A. Contract Line Item Numbers (CLIN) 

1 . The Government reserves the right to subdivide the CLIN below, subject to mutual 
agreement, in writing, of the Parties. 

2. CLIN 0001 Performance of the FCS SDD phase as described in this Agreement. 

Program Definitization 

(i) Item 0001AA. Estimated Cost for Program Definitization through 30 September 2003 
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Total Obligated Amount; $1 13,1 09,880.00 
ACRN: AA (see Attachment 12 for accounting details) 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AA is fully-funded. 

(ii) Item 0001AB. Base Fee for Program Definitization through 30 September 2003 

Total Obligated Amount: $6,756,048.00 

ACRN: AA (see Attachment 12 for accounting details) 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AB is fully-funded. 

(iil) Item 0001AC. Incentive Fee for Program Definitization through 30 September 2003 

Total Obligated Amount: $10,134,072.00 

ACRN : AA (see Attachment 1 2 for accounting details) 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AC is fully-funded. 

(Iv) Item 0001 AD. Estimated Cost for Program Definitization from 1 October 2003 through 
Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $-0- 

Total Estmated Cost: $52,204,560.00 
ACRN: 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AD is not funded at this time. 

(v) Item 0001AE. Base Fee for Program Definitization from 1 October 2003 through 
Definitization 

Total Obligated Amount: $-0- 

Total Base Fee: $3,118,176.00 

ACRN: 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AE is not funded at this time. 

(vi) Item 0001 AF, Incentive Fee for Program Definitization from 1 October 2003 through 
Definitization 


Total Obligated Amount: $-0- 

Total incentive Fee; $4,677,264.00 

ACRN: 

Notes: This sub-CLIN 0001 AF is not funded at this time. 


3. CLIN 0002 


(a) CLIN 0002 is not subject to Article Vil, Award Fee. The intent of CLIN 0002 is to cover work 
that is not, or could not have been, reasonably antidpated to be covered under CLIN 0001 . 
Grants Officer authorized Work Directives will originate from within the Government, if the 
Government decides not to pursue that work, the decision will have no impact on Boeing’s 
performance under CLIN 0001 . All work perfomned under this CLIN will be initiated, as 
determined by the Grants Officer, as work that is only feasibly accomplished by Boeing, by 
virtue of the work it is performing under CLIN 0001 . The work performed will not be feasible to 
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compete and must be appropriate to be performed under a Section 845 Other T ransaction 
Agreement. 

(b) Grants Officer- issued Work Directives will specify the (1 ) particular tasks, (2) deliverables, 
(3) schedule, (4) the funds available for the work, and may include (5) the number of man-hours 
reimbursable. All effort expended under a Work Directive will be reimbursed on a Cost-Plus- 
Fixed-Fee (CPFF) basis. The Limitation of Funds clause at Article VI, Obligation and 
Incremental Funding Schedule, subparagraph D. applies. 

(i) Upon receipt of a Grants Officer- issued Work Directive, Boeing will submit a proposal 
to perform the work described in the Work Directive to the Grants Officer within Fifteen 
(15) business days from receipt of the Work Directive. Boeing will begin effort under the 
Work Directive as directed by the Grants Officer as soon as the Agreement is modified 
to provide the specific tasks, value, schedule and funding for the Work Directive. 

(ii) In the event work under a Grants Officer-issued Work Directive must begin in an 
expeditious manner (e.g. “hot start”) a single composite hourly rate, derived from a 
single location chosen by Boeing in order to develop the composite hourly rale, 
consisting of $148.00/hour estimated cost and $22.00/hour of fixed fee for a total of 
$170.00/hour. The composite hourly rate will be derived from a broad mix of labor 
categories (e.g., engineering, logistics, administrative, managerial, subcontracted, etc.) 
established in advance for the purpose of initiating such “hot start" effort under a Work 
Directive. When a Work Directive is based on a composite rate, Boeing will submit a 
proposal to adjust the amount of funds for the Work Directive based on a proposed 
estimate of cost. Boeing is required to submit the proposal to the Grants Officer within 
fifteen (1 5) business days after the start of effort under a Work Directive. 

B. Accounting/Appropriation Data For Payment Office 

1 . To ease financial administration and in order to provide a single reference location, all 
accounting and appropriation data, including Accounting Classification Reference Numbers 
(ACRN), Accounting/Appropriation Data for Payment Office, etc., is located in Attachment 12, 
Accounting/Appropriation Data for Payment Office. 

2. Attachment 1 2 also contains cumulative totals of the financial obligations made under, and 
cumulative funds allotted to, this Agreement. 

ARTICLE Vf: Obligation and Incremental Funding Schedule 

A. Obligation 

1. The Government’s liability to make payments to Boeing is limited to only those funds 
obligated under this Agreement or by modification to the Agreement. The Grants Officer may 
obligate funds to the Agreement incrementally. In no case shall the Government's financial 
liability exceed the amount obligated under this Agreement. The Government funding amount is 
that amount indicated in the “Total Government Funds Obligated To Date:' block on the title 
page of this Agreement and subsequent amendments/ modifications, and is also cited in 
Attachment 12 to the Agreement. 

B. Incremental Funding 
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1 . The Government will provide funds under this Agreement on an incremental basis pursuant to 
the “Limitation of Funds" clause below, and as described in this section B., hereunder. A portion 
of the total estimated Agreement amount shall be obligated on the date of award. 

2. By signing this Agreement, the Government undertakes to plan for, and provide available 
funding when and as required, per the schedules below. It is estimated that the incremental 
amounts are sufficient for the performance of work in each of the cited periods. Boeing shall so 
plan and execute the work required by this Agreement so as to expend and/or commit funds 
compatible with the schedule set forth in subparagraph C. below. 

3. The Government intends, but cannot guarantee, that It will fully fund this Agreement, 

4. The Government may provide, at its discretion, such funds on an incremental basis within 
each fiscal year. If the Government cannot provide funding when required, written notice shall 
be provided to Boeing to that effect, in a timely fashion, along with a projection of the extent of 
delay, and/or shortfall in funding, as applicable. Boeing, in turn will notify subcontractors and 
adjust subcontracts, as appropriate. 

C. Funding Schedules 

1.-CLIN 0001 


Period 


Amount 


FY03 - Award through 30 Sep 2003 $130,000,000.00 
FY04- 1 Oct through definitization $60,000,000,00 


Planned funding for balance of Program 
FY04 - 01 Oct 2003 through 31 Oct 2004 
FY05 - 01 Nov 2004 through 31 Oct 2005 
FY06 - 01 Nov 2005 through 31 Oct 2006 
FY07 - 01 Nov 2006 through 31 Oct 2007 
FY08 - 01 Nov 2007 through 31 Oct 2008 
FY09 - 01 Nov 2008 through 31 Oct 2009 
FY10-01 Nov 2009 through 31 Oct 2010 
FY11 -01 Nov 2010 through 31 Oct 2011 
FY12 - 01 Nov 201 1 through completion 


$1,379,600,000.00 
$2,868,600,000.00 
$3,736,800,000.00 
$2,932,900,000.00 
$1,411,800,000.00 
$1,005,700,000.00 
$ 856,700,000.00 
$ 413,600,000.00 
$ 129,100,000.00 


D. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 
I 52.232-22 | Limitation of Funds (4/84) 


ARTICLE VII: FEE TBD 


ARTICLE VIII: MAKE/BUY. COMPETITION AND DIRECTED SUBCONTRACTS 
A. Make/Buy 
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1. The Government reserves the right to participate in all program decisions, to include 
Make/Buy, competitive selection decisions, and if considered in the program's interest to direct 
placement of subcontracts. Any decision by the Government that results in an increase to 
Boeing’s cost or schedule for performance, will entitle Boeing to a Program Generated 
Adjustment (as defined in Article I: Scope of the Agreement, subparagraph F) in accordance 
with Article XIII, Modifications. While the Government will generally not interfere with Boeing's 
internal processes, the Government reserves the right to disapprove any Make/Buy decision 
under Boeing's processes regarding systems, subsystems or components. Government 
approval includes, but is not limited to, all tactical and/or prototype FCS hardware and software 
at all levels except modeling and simulation. 

2. The Army Acquisition Executive (/kAE), or his designee, shall approve all Make/Buy 
dedsions for FCS related hardware or software at the system or subsystem level. 

3. The PM, FCS, or designee, shall have approval of the Make/Buy decisions for all lower level 
items. However, lower level decisions made by the Boeing IPT Leader, if agreed to by the IPT 
Co-Leader will require no additional approval. If agreement is not obtained at the IPT level, then 
the process at Article IV, subparagraph G. shall apply. 


4. Procurement of the Systems of System - Common Operating Environment (SoS - COE) is 
subject to the following process: 

Boeing has been granted approval by the Army Acquisition Executive to manage 
and control the SOS - COE, with the following conditions: 

(a) SOS - COE shall be developed as Open System Architecture. 

(b) Boeing shall not introduce any proprietary components unless 
explicitly approved by the Government. Each component will be reviewed 
within the SOS - COE sub-1 PT and, if necessary to introduce a 
proprietary component the Government concurrence is required to 
proceed. 

(c) Government shall have approval of Make/ Buy of components of the 
SOS - COE. The design decisions resulting from a detailed system 
engineering process that results in a decision of make or buy (sole source 
buy, limited source buy or competitive source buy) will be reviewed and 
concurred by Boeing and Government IPT representatives. In the event 
concurrence is not reached by the IPT, the Government PM,FCS, or his 
designee, shall have final approval authority. 

(d) Boeing shall develop and submit for Government approval critical 
interface definitions. 

(e) Boeing shall pursue aggressive risk management and mitigation for 
SOS - COE. 

(f) Boeing will lead a working group or sub-IPT consisting of itseif, 
industrial partners, and the Government in defining the following: 

1) The SOS - COE Architecture and Component Partitioning; 
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2) SOS - COE standards and ICDs; 

3) SOS - COE API specifications and compliance tests; 

4) Managing the component competition, as required; 

5) Component acceptance testing and SOS - COE integration; 

6) Critical interface definitions; 

7) This group will be chartered and be an ongoing effort 
throughout this phase. 


B. Competition 

1 . Boeing is authorized to use best commercial practices under this Agreement. If in Boeing's 
judgment PCS program goals may be jeopardized, then relief of flow down provisions shall be 
identified, in writing, to the Grants Officer via the Boeing Contracts Manager. The Grants Officer 
shall approve, or disapprove, any relief from normal flow down requirements within ten (10) 
business days from receipt of request. If the Grants Officer does not either approve, or 
disapprove, Boeing’s request within ten (10) business days, Boeing’s request shall be deemed 
to have been approved. 

2. During performance under the CTD Agreement, MDA972-02-9-0005, Boeing developed, and 
delivered to the Government, a best value competitive process to select major systems and 
subsystems, to include access to all source selection data, which the Government approved 
under the CTD Agreement. The Government and Boeing mutually agree that Boeing will follow 
the approved competitive process plan during performance of the SDD Agreement. Boeing 
shall have the right to subcontract for engineering and consulting services, that assist it in its 
role as LSI, without prior Government approval. 

C. Directed Subcontracts 

1 . In the event the Government disagrees with a selection made by Boeing as the result of a 
competition, the Government may direct the subcontract award. Also, if existing technologies, 
systems and major subsystems already in development, by or for the Government, represent in 
the Government's view the best approach to achieving capability in the Operational 
Requirements Document (ORD), the Grants Officer may direct their use and Boeing will not be 
required to compete that item. Any decision by the Government that requires Boeing to use a 
directed subcontractor that results in an increase to Boeing’s cost or scheduie for performance, 
will entitle Boeing to an Program Generated Adjustment (as defined in Article I: Scope of the 
Agreement, subparagraph F.) in accordance with Article XIII, Modifications. Directing a 
subcontract may only be authorized by the Grants Officer. Attachment 9, Directed Subcontracts 
lists those directed subcontracts. 


ARTICLE IX: PAYMENT AND PAYMENT RELATED ITEMS 
A. Payment 

1 . Subsequent to definitization, scheduled for 180 days after award, the overall reimbursement 
structure of this Agreement will be Cost-Plus-Award-Fee (CPAF), for CLIN 0001 , and Cost-Plus- 
Fixed-Fee (CPFF), for CLIN 0002. Prior to definitization, CLIN 0001 provides for cost plus base 
and incentive fee. The incentive fee for CLIN 0001 will be paid provisionally as described in 
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Article 1, B. In consideration for performing Agreement activities, Boeing shall voucher and 
receive Government payments, subject to the “Limitation of Funds” clause (e.g., Boeing must 
notify the Government when costs expected to be incurred in the next 60 days, when added to 
all previously incurred costs, will exceed 75% of the total amount so far allotted to the 
Agreement by the Government), for all allowable incurred costs, in accordance with this Article 
and, subsequent to definitization, Article VII, Fee, as applicable. 

2. The DCMA AAO will ensure DFAS payments for each voucher under CLIN 0001 and CLIN 
0002 are correctly disbursed from the appropriate ACRN account. 

B. CLIN 0001 

1 . Boeing shall use the Standard Form 1034, public voucher, for purposes of reimbursement. 

2. For CLIN 0001 , Boeing shall voucher at Cost and applicable Base Fee. Calculation of Base 
Fee will be based upon the ratio of cumulative costs incurred, to date, to the total estimated 
costs. 

3. For CLIN 0001 , Boeing shall voucher the Incentive Fee on a prorata basis over the 180 days, 
in accordance with Article I, B. At the completion of an Incentive Fee element Boeing is 
authorized to voucher the balance of the fee associated with that element not previously 
vouch ered. 

4. Subject to Program definitization, separate sub-CLtNs under CLIN 0001 will be established 
providing for applicable Fee amounts when authorized. Cost and applicable Fee amounts may 
be vouchered as a consolidated voucher. Any consolidated voucher shall discretely identify 
Cost and applicable Base and Incentive Fee. Calculation of Fee amounts shall be in 
accordance with Article I, B, and explained/annotated within the voucher. 

5. Boeing vouchers will identify sub-CLIN and the appropriate ACRN using an allocation 
methodology of applying oldest money first. 

C. CLIN 0002 

1 . For CLIN 0002, Boeing shall voucher at Cost and applicable Fixed Fee. Calculation of Fixed 
Fee will be based upon the ratio of cumulative costs incurred, to date, to the total estimated 
costs. The voucher shall discretely identify Cost and applicable Fixed Fee. Boeing shall use 
the Standard Form 1034, public voucher, for purposes of reimbursement, 

2. Boeing vouchers will identify CLIN and the appropriate ACRN. The Government agrees to 
assist Boeing in identifying costs, by appropriate ACRN, by providing the requisite information 
with each Work Directive. Requisite information to be provided by Work Directive Includes, but 
is not limited to, (1) Work Directive Number, (2) corresponding ACRN, and (3) ACRN funding 
amount. 

D. Voucher Content 

1 . For any given voucher, the Costs claimed for reimbursement shall be consistent with the 
accounting standards cited in Article X, Financial Management, subparagraph B. 

2. The following information will be included on each voucher; 
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(a) Boeing name and address; 

(b) Voucher date, number and time period covered by the voucher; 

(c) Agreement number; 

(d) Amount claimed; (see Note for(d)) 

(e) Taxpayer Identification Number, if required; 

(f) EFT banking infomiation, if required; 

(g) Payment Office; 

(h) CLIN and/or sub-CLIN as appropriate; 

(i) 2-digit ACRN. 

Note for{d): Supporting cost details to substantiate the amount claimed, if not 
provided within the voucher itself, must be traceable to the voucher and available upon 
request to authorized Government representatives (Grants Officer, DCAA, DCMA, etc.). 

3. The information above for each voucher is provided so that the Government Payment Office 
(DFAS) will not have to independently assign or detemiine the CLIN/sub-CLIN and ACRN from 
which ftinds will be disbursed. 


E. Payment Process 

1 . Boeing may submit interim vouchers bi-weekly to the Government Payment Office, identified 
below. Electronic voucher submittal is encouraged, provided that the format and transmission 
method are mutually acceptable, and othenvise consistent with this Article. 

2. Boeing will provide a copy of all vouchers to both the DCMA AAO and the Grants Officer, as 
routine distribution. 

3. Payment will be made by the following DFAS office within fourteen (14) calendar days 
following receipt of a proper payment request: 

Defense Finance and Accounting Service (DFAS) - Columbus Center (HQ0339) 
DFAS-CO/West Entitlement Operations 
P.O. Box 182381 
Coiumbus, OH 43218-2381 

4. Final (completion-type) vouchers (or final invoices) for any discretely priced CLiN or sub- 
CLIN shall be submitted to DCMA, for review, approval, and forwarding to the payment office. 


F. Payment -Related Clauses 

1 . Interest: All amounts that become payable by Boeing to the Government under this 
Agreement shall bear simple interest from the date due until paid, unless paid within thirty (30) 
days of becoming due. The interest rate shall be the interest rate established by the Secretary 
of the Treasury (as provided in 41 USC 611), which is appiicable to the period in which the 
amount becomes due, and then at the rate applicable for each six-month period as fixed by the 
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Secretary until the amount is paid. Interest charges may be reduced following the procedures in 
FAR 32.614-2. 

2. Payments by Electronic Funds Transfer- Central Contractor Registration (CCR): All 
payments by the Government under this Agreement, shall be made by electronic funds transfer 
(EFT) using Boeing's EFT information contained within the CCR database. If Boeing's EFT 
information is incorrect, then the Government need not make payment to Boeing until correct 
EFT Information is entered into the CCR database; and any voucher request under this 
Agreement shall be deemed not to be a proper voucher for the purpose of prompt payment. If 
the Government makes an uncompleted or erroneous transfer because it uses Boeing's EFT 
information incorrectly, the Government is responsible for making a correct payment, including 
any prompt payment penalty due, and recovering any erroneously directed funds; if Boeing is 
responsible for an uncompleted or erroneous transfer because Boeing’s EFT information was 
incorrect (or if Boeing revised the information within thirty (30) days of Government release of 
the EFT payment transaction instmction to the Federal Reserve System) and the funds are no 
longer under the control of the Government payment office, Boeing is responsible for recovery 
of any erroneously directed funds. If the funds remain under the control of the Government 
payment office, the Government shall not make payment until such time as Boeing’s EFT 
information is corrected within the CCR database. Government payments shall be deemed to 
have been made in a timely manner in accordance with the prompt payment terms of the 
Agreement if, in the EFT payment transaction instruction to the Federal Reserve System, the 
date specified for payment is on or before the prompt payment due date, provided the specified 
payment date is a valid date under the rules of the Federal Reserve System. Boeing may 
assign the proceeds of this Agreement provided Boeing requires as a condition of any such 
assignment that the assignee register in the CCR database and be paid by EFT in accordance 
with this clause. The Government Is not liable for errors resulting from changes to EFT 
information made by Boeing's financial agent. The Government shall provide Boeing the 
available payment information suitable for transmission as of the date of release of the EFT 
Instruction to the Federal Reserve System. 

3. Required Central Contractor Registration: Boeing is responsible for the accuracy and 
completeness of the data within the Central Contractor Registration (CCR) database, and for 
any liability resulting from the Government's reliance on inaccurate or incomplete data. Boeing 
is required to confirm on an annual basis that its information in the CCR database Is accurate 
and complete. 

4. Certification of Final Indirect Costs: (a) For the purposes of this certificate, Boeing and its 
subcontractors, will submit the standard FAR certificate of final indirect costs to the cognizant 
Government activity. If a subcontractor is not otherwise required to submit the standard FAR 
certificate for final indirect costs, then it shall submit the certificate below; (b) Subcontractors (as 
applicable) shall - (1) certify, in below format, any proposal to establish or modify final indirect 
cost rates; and (2) have the certificate signed by an individual of the subcontractor’s 
organization at a level no lower than a vice president or chief financial officer of the business 
segment of the subcontractor that submits the proposal, (c) Failure to execute and submit the 
certification described may result in final indirect cost rates being unilaterally established by the 
Grants Officer or Administrative Agreements Officer. The Grants Officer may request a copy of 
Boeing’s, or its subcontractors. Certificate of Final Indirect Costs from the cognizant 
Government agency assigned (e.g. the Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA), DCMA). 

Certificate of Final Indirect Costs 
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This is to certity that I have reviewed this proposai to estabiish final 
indirect cost rates and to the best of my knowledge and belief, all costs 
included in this proposal (identify proposal and date) to establish final 
indirect cost rates for (identify period covered by rate) are allowable in 
accordance with the cost principles of the Federal Acquisition 
Regulation (FAR) and its supplements, or in the case of a non- 
traditional defense contractor in accordance with Generally Accepted 
Accounting Principles (GAAP), applicable to the contracts to which the 
final indirect cost rates apply. 

Firm: 

Signature: 

Name of Certifying Official: 

Title: 

Date of Execution: 


G. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.216-7 

Allowable Cost and Payment (12/2002) 

Tailoring: In paragraph (a)(1), the “authorized representative” for 
receipt of vouchers will be designated by the Grants Officer at the 
Start of Work meeting. In paragraph (a)(3), the fill-in is the “14"”' 
day. Also, paragraphs (a)(3) and (g) notwithstanding, in the event 
electronic direct billing authorization is withdrawn by the Defense 
Contract Audit Agency {DCM), any Government pre-payment 
audit will be performed by the cognizant Government agency of a 
specific Boeing payment request within five (5) business days 
following their receipt of the payment request, unless the Grants 
Officer authorizes an extension. The Government reserves the 
right to perform post-payment audits of Boeing vouchers at its 
discretion. In addition, the paragraphs (d)(4) and (d)(6) 
references to the Disputes clause, refer to Article XV: Disputes, 
under this Agreement. 

The Government intends that audit or other management 
oversight activities not interrupt or delay payment. The normal 
approach will be to allow payments to proceed while 
collaborativeiy working together to determine and correct any 
issue. If in the event that a systemic or process issue is 
considered to be of a magnitude that it would create the 
unacceptable situation of providing advance payments, then the 
Grants Officer may, at his unilateral discretion, delay or reduce 
payments until the issue is corrected. 

52.216-8 

Fixed Fee (3/97) 

Tailoring: This clause applies to CLIN 0002. 

52.232-25 

Prompt Payment (2/2002) Alt 1 
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ARTICLE X: FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

A. Government Audit of Records 

1 . As used in this Article, "records” includes books, documents, accounting procedures and 
practices, and other data, regardless of the type and regardless of whether such items are in 
written form, in the form of computer data, or in any other form. 

2. Boeing’s relevant financial records are subject to examination or audit on behalf of TACOM 
by the Government for a period not to exceed three (3) years after final payment has been 
made under this Agreement. Boeing shall provide the Grants Officer, or Government designee, 
direct access to sufficient records and information to ensure full accountability for all funds paid, 
or proposed to be paid to it, under this Agreement. The Grants Officer will require annual audits 
of Boeing and its cost-reimbursement based subcontracts. A final audit will be conducted at the 
end of the SOD program; the final audit shall not duplicate or re-examine the results of prior 
year audits except to verify that any outstanding issues or newly determined issues have been 
resolved. Such audit, examination, or access shall be perform^ during business hours on 
business days, upon prior written notice, and shall be subject to the security requirements of the 
audited party. This clause shall not be construed to require any party, or entity, or subordinate 
element of such party or entity, that participates in the performance of this Agreement, to create 
or maintain any record that is not othenvise maintained in the ordinary course of business or 
pursuant to a provision of law. 

3. The Comptroller General shall have access to the records described in this Article until three 
(3) years after the date of final payment is made by the Government under this Agreement. 
Boeing shall flow down this provision as indicated at subparagraph C. below. The Comptroller 
General, at its discretion, shall have access to and the right to examine records of any party to 
the Agreement or any entity that participates in the perfomiance of this Agreement that directly 
pertain to, and involve transactions relating to, the Agreement. Excepted from this requirement 
is any party to this Agreement or any entity that participates in the performance of the 
Agreement, or any subordinate element of such party or entity, that has not entered Into any 
other agreement (contract, grant, cooperative agreement, or “other transaction") that provides 
for audit access by a Government entity in the year prior to the date of the Agreement. The only 
records of a party, other entity, or subordinate element referred to in this paragraph that the 
Comptroller General may examine are records of the same type as the records the Government 
has had the right to examine under the audit clauses of the previous agreements that were 
entered into by that particular party, entity, or subordinate element. This clause shall not be 
construed to require any party, or entity, or subordinate element of such party or entity, that 
participates In the performance of this Agreement, to create or maintain any record that is not 
othenvise maintained in the ordinary course of business or pursuant to a provision of law. 

B. Accounting Practices 

1. Prior to the submission of vouchers to the Government, Boeing shall have and maintain an 
accounting system: which complies with Generally Accepted Accounting Principles or Cost 
Accounting Standards (CAS), whichever is applicable to Boeing under this Agreement; and 
which also complies with the requirements of this Agreement; and which further ensures that 
appropriate arrangements have been made for receiving, distributing and accounting for Federal 
funds. 
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(a) The contract cost principles in 48 CFR 31 and 48 CFR 231 (in the Federal Acquisition 
Regulation (FAR) and Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (DFARS)) 
shall apply to determine the allowability of costs charged to the Government. 

(b) Further, the allowability of any expenditures incurred in the performance of any 
subcontract award will be subject to those Federal cost principles or accounting 
standards applicable to the particular type of organization concerned (e.g., fulF, 
modified-, or no CAS coverage). 

2. Boeing agrees to an adjustment of the Agreement cost allowance, as appropriate, if Boeing 
or a subcontractor fails to comply with this Article, subparagraph B.1 , or fails to follow an 
applicable cost accounting practice consistently and such failure results in any increased costs 
paid by the United States Government, Such adjustment shall provide for no more than the 
recovery of the increased costs to the United States, together with the interest rate established 
by the Secretary of the T reasury as provided in 41 USC 61 1 for such period, from the time the 
payment by the Government was made to the time the adjustment is effected. 

3. Within thirty (30) calendar days after subcontract award, Boeing will submit the following 
information to Boeing's cognizant Agreement Administration Office, with copy furnished to the 
Grants Officer, for transmittal to the subcontractor's cognizant Contract Administration Office: 

(a) Subcontractor's name and subcontract number; 

(b) Dollar amount and date of award; 

(c) Name of Contractor making the award. 


C. Lower Tier Agreements 

1 . Boeing shall include in all negotiated subcontracts which Boeing enters into the substance of 
this Article and shall require such inclusion in all other subcontracts, at any tier, including the 
obligation to comply with all Federal cost principles, as applicable, in effect on the 
subcontractor’s award date. 

D. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.215-15 1 

Pension Adjustments and Asset Reversions (12/98) 

52.215-18 

Revision or Adjustment of Plans for Postretirement Benefits (PRB) 
Other than Pensions (10/97) 


ARTICLE XI: SECURITY 
A. Program Security 

1 . This program shall be provided protection as required by the appropriate Security 
requirements required by DD Form 254, Contract Security Classification Specification, (see 
Attachment 3). The highest level of classification involved in the performance of this SDD 
Agreement is Top Secret. It is the Government’s position that the highest security classification 
of any deliverable as a result of this Agreement is Top Secret. This Agreement document is 
unclassified. 
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B. Protection and Disclosure of Information - Public Release 

1 , Except for FCS Program information previousiy approved for pubiic reiease by the 
Government under the FCS Program, Boeing shall not release any information, outside of 
Boeing and its subcontractors, to include Associate Contractors, at any tier, regarding the work 
perfonned under this Agreement without first obtaining approval for Public Release as identified 
in the DD254. All such requests will first go to the Grants Officer who, after appropriate review, 
will make a detennination of the suitability to disseminate program infonnation publicly. 
Subcontractors and Associate Contractors shall submit such requests through Boeing. 

2. Boeing will use computer and communications equipment that meets the requirements 
Identified in the DD254 or Program Security Guide. 

C. Lower Tier Agreements 

1. Boeing shall Include subparagraph B. above in all subcontracts which Boeing enters and shall 
require such inclusion in all other subcontracts, regardless of tier. 

D. Shipment of Controlled Materials 

1. Unless otherwise directed by the Grants Officer, Boeing shall coordinate and send advance 
notice of shipment to the consignee transportation officer for all shipments of classified material, 
protected sensitive, and protected controlled material: explosives and poisons, classes A and B; 
radioactive materials requiring the use of a III bar label: or when a truckload/carload shipment of 
supplies weighing 20,000 pounds or more, or a shipment of less weight that occupies the full 
visible capacity of a railway car or motor vehicle, is given to any carrier for transportation to a 
domestic destination (other than a port for export). 


E. The following FARfDFARS clauses apply: 

I 252.204-7005 I Oral Attestation of Security Responsibilities (1 1/2001) I 

ARTICLE XII: GOVERNMENT FURNISHED EQUIPMENT, PROPERTY, INFORMATION, 
FACILITIES, AND SERVICES 

A. General 

1. The Government Furnished Equipment, Property, Information, Facilities, and Services 
(hereafter collectively refened to as "GFX”) listed in Attachment 4 to this Agreement shall be 
provided based on the written approval of the cognizant Contracting/Grants/Agreement Officers 
through the period of performance of this Agreement The Government will provide assistance 
to include, but not limited to, granting Government approval for Boeing to obtain encryptors, and 
where appropriate, formally request that the Government office with cognizance over the item 
release or provide to Boeing the requested item within the desired timeframe. 

2. GFX identified in Attachment 4 will be provided on a rent free, non-interference use basis. 

No item may be listed in Attachment 4 or added in Attachment 4 prior to receiving approval for 
rent free, non-interference use from the Government office with cognizance for the GFX. Any 
changes to Attachment 4 will require modification to the Agreement. 
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3. The Government makes no representatfons as to the suitability of GFX provided. If a GFX 
item is determined not suitable for its intended purpose the Government will make a good faith 
attempt to provide a suitable item. It is recognized this may not be feasible. If the GFX Item is 
essential for work under the Agreement, it may become necessary to eliminate statement of 
work tasks or otherwise invoke a Program Generated Adjustment (as defined in Article I, 
subparagraph F. Definitions) to the Agreement in accordance with the Article XIII Modifications. 

4. The Parties mutually agree that accountability for GFX and Classified Information provided to 
Boeing under the CTD Agreement, MDA972-02-9-0005 will be transfemed and authorized for 
use under the SDD Agreement, if agreed to by the DARPA Agreements Officer. Attachment 4a 
reflects items for which approval is being sought. 

5. Boeing agrees to maintain and update the GFX list, as reasonably required, and to provide 
such updated GFX list via the Advanced Collaborative Environment. 

B. GFX Added During SDD Performance 

1. The Parties mutually agree to work together to identify and obtain, in a timely fashion, GFX 
requirements, not identified prior to Agreement award, requested during performance under the 
SDD Agreement. The Parties further agree to use the process described in general terms 
below to obtain new GFX requirements for the benefit of the FCS program: 

(a) The respective IPT Leader identifies the need for additional GFX item(s) and obtains 
concumence of the IPT Co-Leader; 

(b) The respective IPT Leader, or Boeing designate, contacts either the Grants Officer 
Representative (GOR), or Functional Technical Representative (FTR) designated for 
GFX, to discuss the need and availability of the new GFX item(s) and provides the 
pertinent GFX information such as item name, quantity, need date, cognizant 
Government official with possession of the requested GFX item(s), if known, etc.; 

(c) The GOR, or FTR designated for GFX, contacts the cognizant Government official 
with possession of the requested GFX item(s) and determines if the requested G FX 
item(s) Is available. The GOR, or FTR designated for GFX, contacts the IPT Leader, or 
Boeing designate, and makes that person aware if/when GFX Items(s) is available, 

(d) The IPT Leader, or Boeing designate, contacts the Boeing Contracts Manager and 
makes that person aware if/when GFX item(s) is available. 

(e) The Grants Officer and Boeing Contracts Manager will execute a bi-lateral 
Agreement modification to add the GFX items(s) if available. Boeing and TACOM 
mutually agree to formally modify the subject Agreement at certain block points, vice 
each time a request of this nature is submitted to TACOM for approval, in order to 
facilitate efficient Agreement performance. 

2. When Boeing can Identify the Government official with responsibility for the desired GFX, 
Boeing may request rent-free use of such GFX directly from the responsible official. In this 
instance, Boeing will furnish the GOR, or if applicable, the FTR designated for GFX, a copy of 
any authorization granted. In those instances where Boeing cannot identify the responsible 
Government official, Boeing may submit the request to the GOR, or if applicable, to the FTR 
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designated for GFX. The GOR, or FTR, will then determine the Government official responsible 
for the desired GFX and request rent-free use on Boeing's behalf. 

C. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.245-5 


Government Property (Cost-Reimbursement, Time-and-Material 
or Labor-Hour Contracts) (1/86)-(DoD - Deviation, per DAR 
Tracking Number 99-00008, 13 July 99, until FAR is revised) 

Tailoring: Property records will be accessible via the ACE: annual 
reporting of DOD accountable property will be submitted on DD 
Form 1662. Paragraph (h), change from “the Changes clause" to 
“Article XIII: Modifications of this Agreement". 


ARTICLE Xlli: MODIFCATIONS 
A. General 

1 . At any time during the term of the Agreement progress or results may indicate that a change 
in the Agreement would be beneficial to program objectives. Recommendations for 
modifications, including justifications to support any changes to the Agreement, will be 
documented In a letter and submitted by Boeing to the Grants Officer Representative with a 
copy to the Grants Officer. This documentation letter will detail the (1) technical, (2) 
chronological, and (3) financial impact of the proposed modification. All of the available 
Agreement funds will be obligated to the Agreement. Therefore, any requested modification 
must also identify what work is being modified, reduced or deleted to accommodate the 
proposed change. Any subsequent modification is subject to mutual agreement, in writing, 
signed by authorized representatives of both Parties. The Government is not obligated to pay 
for any proposed change until the Agreement is formally revised by the Grants Officer and the 
Boeing Contracts Manager and made part of this Agreement. Boeing is not obligated to initiate 
work for any proposed change until such time as a bilateral modification is executed by 
representatives of both Parties. The Government will reimburse Boeing for proposal 
preparation costs for proposed changes in accordance with the definition of Program Generated 
Adjustment (as defined in Articie I: Scope of the Agreement, subparagraph F.) and in 
accordance with Boeing's approved disclosure statement. 

2. Modifications, other than those identified in subparagraph 3. below, will normally be bilateral. 
In the event the Grants Officer directs a unilateral modification, within the general scope of the 
Agreement, Boeing will identify a ceiling price for the impact of the directed effort and will have 
the opportunity to propose an Program Generated Adjustment (as defined in Article I: Scope of 
the Agreement, subparagraph F.) in accordance with Article XIII, Modifications. In the event the 
modification involves new work, the Grants Officer will advise Boeing of the availability of 
additional funding for the new work or if the new work needs to be accomplished within existing 
funding constraints. If the Grants Officer determines an Program Generated Adjustment is 
warranted, the Grants Officer and Boeing Contracts Manager will, in a timely fashion, modify the 
Agreement accordingly. Boeing will proceed with the directed work based on the Grants Officer 
direction, provided there are adequate funds on the Agreement to provide for the required work. 
If Boeing disagrees with the Grants Officer’s determination of whether or not an Program 
Generated Adjustment is warranted, then the determination will be subject to Article XV, 
Disputes. 
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3. For minor or administrative Agreement modifications (e.g., changes in the paying office or 
appropriation data, incremental funding actions, changes to Government or Boeing personnel 
identified in the Agreement, etc.) no signature is required by Boeing. Modifications will not be 
required for changes to controlled documents provided the affected IPT Leader and Co-leader 
have concurred in or approved the change document in writing. 

4. The Government will be responsible for effecting all modifications to this Agreement. 


B. Cost or Pricing Information In Support of Modifications 

1. The cost or pricing information submitted by Boeing prior to Agreement award did not require 
Truth in Negotiations Act (TINA) certification. The same level of cost or pricing detail must be 
provided for deletions or reductions of work as is provided for changes or additions. Cost or 
pricing information submitted after Agreement award to support Agreement modifications shall 
likewise not require TINA certification. 

2. The kind, level of detail, and format of cost or pricing information to support Agreement 
modifications is identified below: 

(a) If the price is controlled under law by periodic rulings, reviews, or similar actions of a 
governmental body, attach a copy of the controlling document, unless it was previously 
submitted to the contracting office. 

(b) For a commercial item, Boeing shall provide, at a minimum, information on prices at which 
the same item or similar items have previously been sold, leased or licensed or has been 
offered for sale, lease or license that is adequate for evaluating the reasonableness of the price 
of the modification. Such information may include: 

(1 ) For catalog items, a copy of or identification of the catalog and its date, or the 
appropriate pages for the offered items, or a statement that the catalog is on file in the buying 
office to which the proposal is being submitted. Provide a copy or describe current discount 
policies and price lists (published or unpublished), e.g., wholesale, original equipment 
manufacturer, or reseller. Also explain the basis of each offered price and its relationship to the 
established catalog price. Including how the proposed price relates to the price of recent sales in 
quantities similar to the proposed quantities. 

(2) For market-priced items, the source and date or period of the market quotation or 
other basis for market price, the base amount, and applicable discounts. In addition, describe 
the nature of the market. 

(c) Boeing grants the Grants Officer, or an authorized Government representative, the right to 
examine, at any time the books, records, documents, or other directly pertinent records to verify 
the reasonableness of price for (a) or (b) above. For items priced using catalog or market 
prices, or law or regulation, access does not extend to cost or profit information or other data 
relevant solely to Boeing's determination of the prices to be offered in the catalog or 
marketplace. 

(d) If neither (a) or (b) apply, then Boeing shall submit data in accordance with Table 15-2 of 
FAR 15.408. This data shall not require TINA certification. 
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(e) When the proposal is submitted to the Grants Officer, also submit one (1) copy each to the 
Administrative Agreements Officer and the cognizant DCAA auditor. 

C. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.242-15 

Stop-Work Order (8/89) Alternate 1 

Tailoring: In paragraph (b)(2), change from "30 days" to "90 days". 

52.243-7 

52.243-7 Notification of Changes (4/84) 

Tailoring: The “Notice" under paragraph (b) shall be sent directly 
to the Grants Officer with a copy furnished to the AAO. Also, the 
negotiable fill-ins for notification and response timeframes in 
paragraphs (b) and (d) respectively are hereby defined as "15 
calendar days" in both of the two fill-ins. 


ARTICLE XIV; AGREEMENT ADMINISTRATION 

1 , The senior program executives are as identified below; 

BOEING; Dennis A. Muilenburg, Program Manager 

GOVERNMENT: BG Don Schenk, PM, Future Combat Systems 

Roland Asoklis, Deputy PM, Future Combat Systems 
COL(P) John Bartley, Deputy for Program Integration 


2. Administrative and contractual matters under this Agreement shall be referred to the following 
representatives of the Parties: 

BOEING: Brian D. Wittmers, Contracts Manager, Tel: (253) 773-9981 

TACOM: Gary Tucker, Grants Officer, Tel: (586) 574-7137 

3. Items delegated to the Administrative Agreements Officer shall be referred to: 

DCMA Boeing St. Louis: Pamela Burton, Administrative Agreements Officer, (314) 233-9105 
Matthew Danter, DCMA Lead FCS Program Integrator, (314) 233-6859 

4. Each party may change its representatives named in this Article by written notification to the 
other party. The Government will effect the change as stated in Article XIII, Modifications. 

5. The Grants Officer may designate one or more technical or administrative representatives to 
act on his behalf, within specified areas of governmental responsibility and/or for specific 
functions. Each such designation shall be in writing, and a copy provided to the Boeing 
Contracts Manager and DCMA. Revocation may be made at any time. Under no 
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circumstances will such representative have authority to make any commitments or changes to 
this Agreement, or act beyond the specified scope of their authority. 

ARTICLE XV: DISPUTES 

A. General 

1 . The Parties shall communicate with one another in good faith and in a timely and cooperative 
manner when raising issues under this Article. 

B. Dispute Resolution Procedures 

1 . Any disagreement, claim or dispute between TACOM and Boeing concerning questions of 
fact or law arising from or in connection with this Agreement, and, whether or not Involving an 
alleged breach of this Agreement, may be raised only under this Article. 

2. Whenever disputes, disagreements, or misunderstandings arise, the Parties shall attempt to 
resolve the issue(s) involved by discussion and mutual agreement as soon as practicable. In no 
event shall a dispute, disagreement or misunderstanding which arose more than twelve (12) 
months prior to the notification made under subparagraph B.3 of this Article constitute the basis 
for relief under this Article unless the Head of Contracting Activity (HCA) for TACOM, in the 
interests of justice, waives this requirement. 

3. Failing resolution by mutual agreement, the aggrieved Party, either the Government or 
Boeing as the case may be, shall document the dispute, disagreement, or misunderstanding by 
notifying the other Party (through the TACOM Grants Officer or Boeing Contracts Manager, as 
the case may be) in writing of the relevant facts, identify unresolved issues, and specify the 
clarification or remedy sought. Within five (5) business days after providing notice to the other 
Party, the aggrieved Party may, in writing, request a formal decision by the Grants Officer, 
TACOM, who shall, in turn, render a decision within forty-five (45) calendar days from receipt of 
the aggrieved party's case. At the request of the aggrieved party, the Principal Assistant 
Responsible for Contracting (PARC) and a senior executive designated by Boeing will review 
the Grants Officer's decision. The request for review of the Grants Officer’s decision that is in 
dispute will be made within thirty (30) calendar days after the Grants Officer's decision has been 
issued. The TACOM PARC, and Boeing's senior executive shall conduct a review of the 
matter(s) in dispute and render a decision in writing within thirty (30) calendar days of receipt of 
a request to review. Any such joint decision is final and binding. In the event a joint decision 
cannot be reached within thirty (30) calendar days, the TACOM PARC will issue a final decision. 
Such decision is not subject to further administrative review and, to the extent permitted by law, 
shall be final and binding. If Boeing disagrees with such decision, Boeing may bring a claim in a 
court of competent jurisdiction as authorized by 28 U.S.C. 1491. 

4. Pending final dispute resolution as provided within this Article, Boeing shall otherwise 
proceed diligently with performance of the Agreement and comply with any directions of the 
Grants Officer. If an Agreement modification is appropriate in order to implement a final binding 
dispute decision, the modification will address how the issue of Interest is to be handled, if 
applicable, and may include appropriate liability release language that represents a full and 
complete settlement of the issue with no further recourse. 


ARTICLE XVI: INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY RIGHTS 
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A. Data Correction and Update 

1 . Notwithstanding inspection and acceptance by the Government of data or software delivered 
under this Agreement, and notwithstanding any provision of this Agreement concerning the 
conclusiveness of acceptance, the Government shall have the right to require Boeing to correct 
(or update) any such data or software found deficient (or outdated), within three (3) years of the 
delivery of such data or software. Such correction, or update, shall be at Government expense 
funded under this Agreement or, if the Agreement is closed, funded under a separate 
contractual instrument. 

ARTICLE XVII: PATENT RIGHTS 

A. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.227-1 

Authorization and Consent (7/95) Alternate 1 

52.227-2 

Notice and Assistance Regarding Patent and Copyright 


Infringement (8/96) 

52.227-10 

Filing of Patent Applications-Classified Subiect Matter (4/84) 

52.227-12 

Patent Rights - Retention By the Contractor (Long Form) (1/97) 


ARTICLE XVIll: DATA AND SOFTWARE RIGHTS 
A. Definitions 

1 . “Data", as used in this Article, means recorded information, regardless of form or method of 
recording, of a scientific or technical nature, which includes but is not limited to, trade secrets 
and mask works. The term does not include financial, administrative, cost, pricing or 
management information and does not include subject inventions included under Article XVII, 
Patent Rights. 

2. "Software”, as used in this Article, means computer software documentation, computer 
programs, object code listings, source code, and related materials that would enable the 
software to be reproduced, recreated or recompiled. 

3. "Government Purpose Rights", as used in this Article, means rights to use, modify, duplicate, 
release, perform, display, or disclose Data or Software, in whole or In part and in any manner, 
for Government purposes only, and to have or permit others to do so for Government purposes 
only. Government purposes include competitive procurements but does not include any 
commercial purpose or use. The Government Purpose Rights granted herein are without 
expiration. 

4. "Limited Rights", as used in this Article, means the rights to use, modify, reproduce, release, 
perform, display, or disclose Data, in whole or in part, within the Government. The Government 
may not, without the written permission of the party asserting Limited Rights, release or disclose 
the Data outside the Government, use the Data for manufacture, or authorize the Data to be 
used by another party, except that the Government may reproduce, release or disclose such 
Data or authorize the use or reproduction of the Data by persons outside the Government if 
reproduction, release, disclosure, or use is: 

(i) Necessary for emergency repair and overhaul; or 
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(ii) A release or disclosure of Data (other than detailed manufacturing or process data) to, or use 
of such Data by, a foreign government that is in the interest of the Government and is required 
for evaluational or informational purposes; 

(iii) Subject to a prohibition on the further reproduction, release, disclosure, or use of the Data; 
and 

(iv) Boeing or its subcontractors asserting the restriction is notified of such reproduction, 
release, disclosure, or use. 

(v) However, such express limitation shall not apply to any Government Systems Engineering 
and Technical Assistance (SETA) contractors under contract to the Government for the purpose 
of providing systems engineering and technical assistance services and/or administrative 
support services; provided that, the parties to whom this Data is disclosed shall have a 
legitimate need-to-know, and are under contract subject to DEARS clause 252.227-7025 
entitled, “Limitations on the Use or Disclosure of Government-Furnished Information Marked 
with Restrictive Legends'. 

5. “Special License Rights”, as used in this Article, applies only to Data or Software developed 
at private expense prior to the date, or outside the scope, of this Agreement. This designation 
may not apply to a required deliverable under this Agreement unless agreed to by the 
Government, e.g. for commercial Software or Data pertaining to commercial items. If the 
Government requests the Data or Software, asserted by Boeing, or a subcontractor, as subject 
to Special License Rights, a specific written agreement identifying use, puqxjse and access 
must be executed prior to the Data or Software being providerf to the Government and made a 
part of Attachment 6, Data or Software to be Furnished with Restrictions. If the Government 
and Boeing, or a subcontractor, do not agree to satisfactory terms then the Data or Software 
shall not be provided to the Government. 

6. "Restricted Rights”, as used in this Article, applies only to noncommercial Software and 
means the Government's rights to - 

(i) Use a computer program with one computer at one time. The program may not be 
accessed by more than one terminal or central processing unit or time shared unless otherwise 
permitted by this Agreement; 

(ii) Transfer a computer program to another Government agency without the further 
permission of Boeing if the transferor destroys all copies of the program and related computer 
software documentation in its possession and notifies the licensor of the transfer. T ransferred 
programs remain subject to the provisions of this /Article; 

(iii) Make the minimum number of copies of the Software required for safekeeping (archive), 
backup, or modification purposes; 

(iv) Modify Software provided that the Government may — 

(A) Use the modified Software only as provided in this Article; and 

(B) Not release or disclose the modified Software except as provided in this Article; 
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(v) Permit contractors or subcontractors performing service contracts (as defined by 37.101 of 
the Federal Acquisition Regulation) in support of this or a related contract to use Software to 
diagnose and correct deficiencies in a computer program, to modify Software to enable a 
computer program to be combined with, adapted to, or merged with other computer programs or 
when necessary to respond to urgent tactical situations, provided that - 

(A) The Government notifies the party which has granted Restricted Rights that a release or 
disclosure to particular contractors or subcontractors was made; 

(B) Such contractors or subcontractors are subject to the use and non-disclosure agreement at 
227.7103-7 of the Defense Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (DFARS) or are 
Government contractors receiving access to the Software for performance of a Government 
contract that contains the clause at DFARS 252.227-7025, “Limitations on the Use or Disclosure 
of Government-Furnished Information Marked with Restrictive Legends"; 

(C) The Government shall not permit the recipient to decompile, disassemble, or reverse 
engineer the Software, or use Software decompiled, disassembled, or reverse engineered by 
the Government pursuant to paragraph(iv) of this clause, for any other purpose; and 

(D) Such use is subject to the limitation in paragraph 6.(i) of this Article; and 

(vi) Permit contractors or subcontractors performing emergency repairs or overhaul of items or 
components of items procured under this or a related contract to use the Software when 
necessary to perform the repairs or overhaul, or to modify the Software to reflect the repairs or 
overhaul made, provided that — 

(A) The intended recipient is subject to the use and non-disclosure agreement at DFARS 
227.7103-7 or is a Government contractor receiving access to the software for performance of a 
Government contract that contains the clause at DFARS 252.227-7025, “Limitations on the Use 
or Disclosure of Government-Furnished Information Marked with Restrictive Legends'; and 

(B) The Government shall not permit the recipient to decompile, disassemble, or reverse 
engineer the software, or use software decompiled, disassembled, or reverse engineered by the 
Government pursuant to this clause, for any other purpose, 

7. "Unlimited rights", as used in this Article, means rights to use, modify, reproduce, perform, 
display, release, or disclose Data or Software, in any manner, and for any purpose whatsoever, 
and to have or authorize others to do so. 

B. Allocation of Principal Rights 

1 . This Agreement shall be performed with Government funding. 

2. Boeing agrees to retain and maintain in good condition until three (3) years after completion 
or termination of this Agreement, all Data or Software developed under this Agreement 
necessary to achieve Practical application (as defined in Article XVII, Patent Rights) of 
deliverable items, components and processes. In the event of exercise of the Government's 
March-in Rights as set forth under Article XVII, Patent Rights or subparagraph B.3 of this Article, 
Boeing agrees, upon written request from the Government to deliver to the Government, Data 
and Software developed under this Agreement necessary to achieve Practical application of 
deliverable items, components and processes within sixty (60) calendar days from the date of 
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the written request. The Government agrees to pay the costs of delivering such Data and 
Software and agrees these delivery costs are not covered by payments to Boeing under this 
Agreement. 

3. Boeing agrees that, with respect to Data and Software developed under this Agreement 
necessary to achieve Practical application of deliverable items, components and processes, 
TACOM has the right to require Boeing to deliver all such Data and Software to TACOM in 
accordance with its reasonable directions if TACOM determines that: 

(a) Such action is necessary because Boeing or assignee has not taken effective steps 
within three (3) years after completion or termination of this Agreement, consistent 
with the intent of this Agreement, to achieve Practical application of deliverable 
items, components and processes; 

(b) Such action is necessary to alleviate health or safety needs which are not 
reasonably satisfied by Boeing, assignee, or their licensees within three (3) years 
after completion or termination of this Agreement; or 

(c) Such action is necessary to meet requirements for public use and such requirements 
are not reasonably satisfied by Boeing, assignee, or licensees within three (3) years 
after completion or termination of this Agreement. 

4. With respect to ail Data and Software delivered under this Agreement, the Government will 
subject to subparagraph B.6, receive Government Purpose Rights, or if subparagraph B.5 
applies, Unlimited Rights, in the event of the Government’s exercise of its right under 
subparagraph B.3 of this Article, the Government shall, subject to subparagraph B.6, receive 
Government Purpose Rights in all such Data or Software. With respect to all Data and Software 
previously delivered to the Government with Government Purpose Rights, the Government shall 
receive those same rights for the Data or Software. 

5. The Government shall have Unlimited Rights in Data or Software that are: 

(a) Otherwise publicly available or have been released or disclosed by Boeing, or a 
subcontractor, without restrictions on further use, release or disclosure, other than a release or 
disclosure resulting from the sale, transfer, or other assignment of interest In the Data or 
Software to another party or the sale or transfer of some or all of a business entity or its assets 
to another party; 

(b) Data or Software In which the Government has obtained Unlimited Rights under another 
Government Agreement/contract or as a result of negotiations; or 

(c) Data or Software delivered to the Government, under this or any other Government 
Agreement/contract or subcontract thereunder, with - 

(1) Government Purpose Rights or Limited Rights and the restrictive condition(s) 
has/have expired; or 

(2) Government Purpose Rights and Boeing’s, or a subcontractor’s, exclusive right to 
use such Data for commercial purposes has expired. 

6. Attachment 6, Data or Software to be Furnished with Restrictions, lists Data or Software of 
Boeing, and its subcontractors, which will be furnished to the Government with rights which 
are more restrictive than Government Purpose Rights. This list is subject to the 
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subparagraph D. of this Article. Any subcontract which includes Data or Software to be 
included in Attachment 6 must be approved by the Government prior to Boeing entering into 
the subcontract. The list may be amended, subject to approval of the Government, based 
upon new information or inadvertent omissions. The cognizant iPT Leader and IPT Co- 
Leader must first approve any such requested amendment to Attachment 6. Amendments to 
Attachment 6 will be considered approved if the Government, via the Grants Officer, does not 
disapprove, in writing, within five (5) business days for Software that will not be incorporated 
into PCS systems and within ten (10) business days for Software that will be incorporated into 
PCS systems following receipt of the requested amendment. No Data or Software (other 
than with respect to subcontracts not subject to this Article as set forth in subparagraph D.) 
shall be delivered under this Agreement with rights, which are more restricfve than 
Government Purpose Rights unless included in Attachment 6. Boeing and TACOM mutually 
agree to formally modify the subject Agreement at certain block points, vice each time a 
request of this nature is submitted to TACOM for approval, in order to facilitate efficient 
Agreement performance. 


7. Except for Data subject to Unlimited Rights or Special License Rights, the Government shall 
have Limited Rights in Data required to be delivered to the Government under this Agreement 
and are listed in Attachment 6: 

(A) Pertaining to items, components, or processes developed exclusively at private 
expense and marked with the Limited Rights legend prescribed in this Article, or 

(B) Created exclusively at private expense in the performance of an Agreement/contract 
that does not require the development, manufacture, construction, or production of 
items, components, or processes. 

8. Except for Software subject to Unlimited Rights or Special License Rights, the Government 
shall have Restricted Rights in Software required to be delivered to the Government under this 
Agreement that were developed exclusively at private expense and are listed in Attachment 6. 

9. The Government will receive a copyright license in any Data or Software Item deliverables 
that are copyrighted. The license will permit the Government to copy, modify, and/or distribute 
the Data or Software item deliverables in any manner consistent with the restrictions in this 
Article on the Government's use and disclosure of the Data or Software in the deliverables. 

1 0. Limited or proprietary information disclosed to Boeing or its subcontractors shall be 
controlled and protected in accordance with a Proprietary Information Agreement (PIA) or other 
appropriate instrument acceptable to the parties involved with the disclosure. 

C. Marking of Data or Software 

1. Any Data or Software delivered or provided pursuant to subparagraph B.4 above, shall be 
marked with the following legend; 

“GOVERNMENT PURPOSE RIGHTS” 

“The Government is granted Government Purpose Rights to this Data or Software. Use, 
duplication, or disclosure is subject to the restrictions as stated in Agreement DAAE07- 
03-9-F001 between The Boeing Company and the Government." 
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2. Any Data or Software delivered or provided pursuant to subparagraph B.5 above, shall be 
unmarked or marked with the following legend; 

“UNLIMITED RIGHTS" 

“The Government is granted Unlimited Rights to this Data or Software. Use, duplication, 
or disclosure is subject to the restrictions as stated in Agreement DAAE07-03-9-F001 

between 

The Boeing Company and the Government." 

3. Any Data or Software delivered or provided pursuant to subparagraphs B.7, B.8 or A.5, shail 
be marked with one of the foilowing legends: 

BJ “LIMITED RIGHTS” 

'The Government is granted Limited Rights to this Data. Use, duplication, or disclosure 
is subject to the restrictions as stated in Agreement DAAE07-03-9-F001 between 
The Boeing Company and the Government." 

B.8 “RESTRICTED RIGHTS" 

"The Government is granted Restricted Rights to this Software. Use, duplication, or 
disclosure is subject to the restrictions as stated in Agreement DAAE07-03-9-F001 

between 

The Boeing Company and the Government." 

A.5 "SPECIAL UCENSE RIGHTS" 

“The Government is granted Special License Rights to this Data or Software. Use, 
duplicration, or disclosure is subject to the restrictions of a Special Data or Software Use 
Agreement as provided for in Agreement DAAE07-03-9-F001 between The Boeing 
Company and the Government." 


D. Validation Of Asserted Restrictions - Data and Software 

1 . Boeing shall maintain records sufficient to justify the validity of any markings that assert 
restrictions on Data or Software delivered or required to be delivered under this Agreement and 
shall be prepared to furnish to the Grants Officer a written justification tor such restrictive 
markings in response to a request by the Grants Officer for such information. 

2. Boeing agrees that the Grants Officer may transact matters under this clause directly with 
subcontractors or suppliers, at any tier, who assert restrictions on Data or Software. Neither this 
clause, nor any action taken by the Government under this clause, creates or implies privity of 
contract between the Government and Boeing's subcontractors or suppliers. 

3. Requests for Information: 

(a) The Grant's Officer may request Boeing to provide sufficient information to evaluate 
Boeing's asserted restrictions. 

(b) Based upon the information provided the Grants Officer may - 

(i) if Boeing (or the applicable subcontractor) agrees that the asserted restriction 
is not valid; 

(A) Strike or correct the unjustified marking at Boeing's expense; or 

(B) Return the Data or Software to Boeing for correction at Boeing's expense, 
or 
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(ii) Conclude that the asserted restriction is appropriate for this Agreement, and 
notify Boeing in writing. 

(c) Boeing's failure to provide a timely response to a Grants Officer's request for 
information shall constitute reasonable grounds for questioning the validity of an 
asserted restriction. 

4. Government Right to Challenge and Validate Asserted Restrictions: 

(a) The Government has the right to challenge any restrictions asserted by Boeing on 
Data or Software delivered or provided for system or hardware perfomnance under this 
Agreement. Except for Data or Software that is publicly available, or has been furnished 
to the Government without restrictions, or has been otherwise made available without 
restrictions, the Government may exercise this right only within the later of three (3) 
years after the date(s) the Data or Software is delivered or provided to the Government, 
or three (3)years following final payment. 

(b) Only a Grants Officer's final decision or a court of competent jurisdiction that sustain 
the validity of an asserted restriction constitute validation of the restriction. 

5. Challenge Procedures: 

(a) A challenge must be in writing and shall - 

(i) State the specific grounds for challenging the asserted restriction; 

(Ii) Require Boeing to respond within sixty (60) days; and 

(iii) Require Boeing to provide justification for the assertion, in sufficient detail to 
enable the Grants Officer to determine the validity of the asserted restrictions. 

(b) The Grants Officer shall extend the time for response if Boeing submits a written 
request with appropriate justification. 

(c) The Grants Officer may request additional supporting documentation if, in the Grants 
Officer's opinion, Boeing's explanation does not provide sufficient evidence to justify the 
validity of the asserted restrictions. 

(d) Notwithstanding challenge by the Grants Officer, the Parties may agree on the 
disposition of an asserted restriction at any time prior to a Grants Officer's final decision 
or, if Boeing has appealed that decision at any time prior to a decision by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

(e) If Boeing fails to respond to the Grants Officer's request for information, the Grants 
Officer shall issue a final decision, in accordance with Article XV,: Disputes of this 
Agreement, pertaining to the validity of the asserted restriction. 

(f) If the Grants Officer detemnines that the asserted restriction has -- 

(i) Not been justified, the Grants Officer shall issue promptly a final decision 
subject to Article XV, Disputes denying the validity of the asserted restriction; or 

(ii) Been justified, the Grants Officer shall issue promptly a final decision 
validating the asserted restriction. 

6. The Government agrees, notwithstanding a Grants Officer final decision denying validity of 
the asserted restriction, that it will honor the asserted restriction for a period of ninety (90) days, 
after which if there is no formal challenge to the decision, the Government may strike the 
restriction, remove the legends and there is no liability incumed by this action. 

E. Lower Tier Agreements 

1 . Boeing shall include this Article, suitably modified to identify the Parties, in all subcontracts 
regardless of tier, including Boeing business units, who will be furnishing Data or Software to be 
provided to the Government in the performance of this Agreement, Boeing wilt not, as part of 
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the consideration for awarding the subcontract, obtain rights in the subcontractor's Data or 
Software. 

ARTICLE XIX: Foreign Access to Technology 

A. Definition 

1 . “Foreign Finn or Institution" means a firm or institution organized or existing under the laws of 
a country other than the United States, its territories, or possessions. The term includes, for 
purposes of this Agreement, any agency or instrumentality of a foreign government; and firms, 
institutions or business organizations which are owned or substantially controlled by foreign 
governments, firms, institutions, or individuals. 

2. "Foreign Person” means any natural person who is not a lawful permanent resident as 
defined by 8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(20) or who is not a protected individual as defined by 8 U.S.C. 
1324b(a)(3). It also means any foreign corporation, business association, partnership, trust, 
society or any other entity or group that is not incorporated or organized to do business in the 
United States, as well as international organizations, foreign governments and any agency or 
subdivision of foreign governments (e.g., diplomatic missions). 

B. ITAR Compliance 

1 . Boeing shall comply with all U.S. export control laws and regulations, including the 
International Traffic in Arms Regulations (ITAR), 22 CFR Parts 120 through 130, and the Export 
Administration Regulations (EAR), IS CFR Parts 730 through 799, in the performance of this 
Agreement. Unless otherwise granted an exemption, Boeing shall be responsible for obtaining 
the appropriate licenses or other approvals, if required, for exports of hardware, technical data, 
and software, or tor the provision of technical assistance. 

2. Boeing shall be responsible for obtaining export licenses, if required, before utilizing foreign 
persons in the performance of this Agreement, including instances where the work is to be 
performed on-site at any Government installation, where the foreign person will have access to 
export-controlled technical data or software. 

3. Boeing shall be responsible for all regulatory record keeping requirements associated with 
the use of licenses and license exemptions/except'ions. 

4. Boeing may request, in writing, authority to export ITAR-controlled technical data (including 
software) pursuant to the exemption at 22 CFR 125.4(b)(3). DASA DE&C may affirm the use of 
the exemption where the U.S. Army PM, FCS certifies the conditions specified by Boeing exist 
and provided the data does not disclose details of the design, development, production, or 
manufacture of any defense article. 

5. If the U.S. Army PM, FCS directs Boeing to provide information or briefings, then Boeing will 
pursuant to ITAR section 125.4(b)(1), document the request and submit a written request to the 
U.S. Army PM, FCS who will certify the conditions specified by Boeing exist. The U.S. Army 
PM, FCS will provide the certification to DASA DE&C who may affirm the use of the exemption 
provided the conditions certified by the U.S, Army PM, FCS satisfies the ITAR. Such request 
will only be pursued when beyond the scope of ITAR section 125.4(b)(3). 

C. Lower Tier Agreements 
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1 . Boeing shall include this Article, suitably modified, to identify the parties, in all subcontracts. 

ARTICLE XX: CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 

1 . This Agreement is subject to the requirements of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1 964 as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2000-d) relating to nondiscrimination in employment. 

ARTICLE XXI: BOEING INFORMATION 

Taxpayer Identification No: 430400674 
DUNS: 016544780 
CAGE Code: 69236 

ARTICLE XXII; ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 

1 . In the event of any inconsistency between the Articles of this Agreement and language set 
forth in the Attachments thereto, the inconsistency shall be resolved by giving precedence in the 
following order: (1) Until definitization if there is any inconsistency between Article I. B. and 
anything else, then Article I. B. will take precedence. (2) The Articles of this Agreement, (3) 
SOW, (4) other Attachments to the Agreement. In the event there is any conflict between a 
clause contained in full text in the Agreement and a referenced clause, the full text clause shall 
take precedence. 

ARTICLE XXIIl: EXECUTION 

1 . This Agreement constitutes the entire agreement of the Parties and supersedes all prior and 
contemporaneous agreements, understandings, negotiations and discussions among the 
Parties, whether oral or written, with respect to the subject matter hereof. This Agreement may 
be revised only by written consent of the Boeing Contracts Manager and the TACOM Grants 
Officer, or as provided in Article XIII, Modifications. This Agreement or modifications to the 
Agreement may be executed by the Parties using a faxed signature from the other party and 
these documents will be deemed as original. 

ARTICLE XXIV: LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 

A. Liability and Insurance 

1. Boeing shall maintain the types of insurance listed in FAR 28. 307 -2(a), (b), and (c) with the 
minimum amounts of liability indicated, or commercial equivalent. 

B. The following FAR/DFARS clauses apply: 


52.228-7 

Insurance-Liability to Third Persons (3/96) 

52.246-24 

Limitation of Liability - High-Value Items (2/97) 

52.246-25 

Limitation of Liability - Services (2/97) 

252.228-7002 

Aircraft Flight Risk (9/96) 

Tailoring: Aircraft in this clause also relates to “Unmanned Air 
Vehicles (UAV). Paragraph (d)(4), change from “the Disputes 
clause of this contract” to “Article XV: Disputes of this Aqreement." 
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ARTICLE XXV: Ordering From Government Supply Sources 

1. The Grants Officer authorizes Boeing to use Government Federal Supply Schedule Contracts 
in the performance of this Agreement, 

2. This authorization is issued in accordance with provisions of 48 CFR subpart 51.1 "Contractor 
Use of Government Supply Sources" and can be used only to acquire goods and services 
required specifically for perfonnance under this Agreement. 

3. The Grants Officer will provide the Boeing Contracts Manager a copy of the authorization 
letter within ten (10) business days of Agreement award. 

4. For each order placed to a Federal Supply Schedule vendor (1) a copy of the authorization 
letter must accompany the order, unless a copy was previously furnished to the vendor, and (2) 
the following statement must appear on the order: 

"This order is placed under written authorization from the U.S. Army Tank- 
Automotive and Armaments Command (TACOM) dated [Date of Agreement 
Award]. In the event of any inconsistency between the terms and conditions of 
this order and those of your Federal Supply Schedule Contract, the latter will 
govern." 

5. Boeing is also provided authorization for subcontractor's to use Government Federal Supply 
Schedule Contracts. 

6. Boeing’s ordering authorization may be unilaterally withdrawn, or suspended, by the Grants 
Officer, in whole or in part, by providing written notice to the Boeing Contracts Manager. 

ARTICLE XXVI: REQUIRED PROCESSES 

A. Approved Processes 

1. Boeing will continue to use the listed approved processes derived from enterprise-wide 
policy, program management best practices, and program requirements in the performance of 
this effort to the extent applicable. 

B. List of Approved Processes 

1 . Program Management 

2. Cost and Schedule Management 

3 T echnology Management and T ransition 

4. Cost Estimating 

ARTICLE XXVII: SMALL BUSINESS SUBCONTRACTING PLAN 
A. Goals 

1 .Boeing's Small Business Plan goals for the FCS Program are set forth below; 


I FCS SDD Goals 
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(% of Boeing 
subcontracted Dollars) 

Small Business 

17.5% 

Small Disadvantaged Business 

3,5% 

Woman Owned Small Business 

2.5% 

Historically Underutilized Business Zone Small 
Business 

0.3% 

Veteran Owned Small Business 

1.5% 

Service Disabled Veteran Owned Small Business 

0,2% 


Note; These goals are based on dollars going to small business through and including the third 
tier of subcontracts. 


B. Subcontracting Reporting 

1. Boeing will provide a summary of its subcontracted effort with small businesses on a semi- 
annual basis, and at SOD Agreement completion, consistent with the infonnation required by 
Standard Form 294, Subcontracting Report for Individual Contracts. Boeing will report all 
subcontracted effort to small businesses to include awards to small businesses from its first, 
second and third tier large business subcontracts. Dollars reported as Small Business awards 
will only be counted once. Boeing format for reporting requirements is acceptable. 

C. Lower Tier Agreements 

1 . Boeing shall include the Small Business Plan goals as a requirement of all first, second and 
third tier large business subcontracts. 


ARTICLE XXVIII: PRE-AWARD COST AGREEMENT 

1 . In order to reduce schedule risk to the Program, it is recognized that Boeing has initiated 
effort, beginning 21 March 2003, covered under this Agreement prior to Agreement award. 

Upon Agreement award to Boeing, those allowable and allocable costs incurred up to $9.7M by 
Boeing in pursuit of effort called for under this Agreement, will be recognized as allowable and 
allocable to the SDD Agreement to the extent they would have been allocable and allowable 
had they been incurred subsequent to award of the SDD Agreement. This effort consists of 
tasks in support of the transition from CTD to SDD such that Boeing can immediately perform 
SDD work upon award of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE XXIX: COMPLEMENTARY PROGRAMS 

A. The LSI's efforts, with respect to Complementary Programs, is set forth in Attachment 1 , 

SDD Statement of Work paragraph 3,1 .4.4. 

B. The Government is responsible for managing the Complementary Program contracts and 
contractors. PM.FCS will facilitate cooperation between the Government Program Management 
teams to ensure cooperation from the Complementary Program contractors with Boeing to 
satisfy the needs of the FCS program. PM, FCS will facilitate the LSI with Complementary 
Programs SOW requirements by entering into Program Executive Office (PEO) Memorandum of 
Agreements (MOA) and Program Management (PM) Subordinate Memorandum of Agreements 
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(SMOA) with each Complementary Pnogram. Model MOAs and SMOAs are incorporated in 
Attachment 1 4. 

C. The LSI may be entitled to a Program Generated Adjustment as it pertains to 
Complementary Systems within the definition in Article I, when a product or piece of information 
from a Complementary Program fails to be suitable (including timely availability) for its intended 
use and there is a negative impact to the program. Any such adjustment wili be in accordance 
with Article Xlil, Modifications. 

D. For any product, hardware, software or data, that needs to be provided from a 
complementary program, which is not available, then a Program Generated Adjustment, as 
identified in C, above, will be proposed to overcome the problem. 

ARTICLE XXX: SDD TECHNICAL BASELINE 

1 . The SDD Technical Baseline is the FCS DA Increment I Capabilities Specification. Initially, 
all 14 April 2003 JROC ORD requirements will be reflected in the FCS UA Increment I 
Capabiirties Specification as either products being developed as part of Increment I or as spiral 
systems for future implementation. The spiral systems identified in Appendix C of the FCS UA 
Increment 1 Capabilities Specification, and noted below, are not a part of the initial technical 
baseline for contract performance but may be considered for future inclusion based on 
affordability decisions. For those items designated as Increment I products the below trade 
processes will be used to determine the specific requirements for Increment I. 

2. During the definitizatlon process the LSI shall identify the schedule for completion of the 
Prime Item Development Specifications, Distributed System Specifications, Architectures, and 
Procurement Control Drawings that will become technical baseline documents when approved. 

3. Trade studies and affordability assessments will be conducted for spiral systems at the 
request of the Government. 

4. Changes impacting a KPP will require a contract modification. All other changes will be 
handled through the below indicated process. 

5. Verification of the Technical Baseline will be accomplished as identified in the LSI's 
Integrated Test and Evaluation Plan (ITEP), D786-10074-1. The verification criteria of the ITEP 
will be superceded by Section 4 of the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities when approved. 

6. Trade Processes 

(a) If only an objective requirement in the JROC ORD now exists, the Specification will 
reflect either the objective capability or a "TBD” for threshold, and that requirement will 
be adjudicated through the trade study process. 

(b) If the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification does not, at minimum, meet the 
JROC ORD threshold capability, the requirement in question will either 

(I) be brought into alignment with the JROC ORD and placed in the FCS UA 
Increment I Capabilities Specification or 

(ii) be identified as a trade study candidate and placed in the trade study candidate 
pool. 

(c) The trade study process will be implemented as follows: 
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(i) The requirement will be adjudicated through the approved Trade/C AIV joint 
process (with participation of PM, PCS, LSI and TRADOC at a minimum). 

(ii) If the process determines that a change is necessary to the SoS Increment I 
Specification, a recommendation will be made to update both the SoS Increment I 
Specification and the JROC ORD simultaneously. 

(iii) The PCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification update will not be delayed 
awaiting ORD updates. 

(iv) Once the discrepancies have been resolved through approved process, the PCS 
UA Increment I Capabilities Specification will have contractual precedence. 

Note; 

The Spiral Development Programs specified in Appendix C 
are cumently: 

(1) Unmanned Aerial Vehicle Class II, 

(2) Armed Robotic Vehicle - Assault and Armed Robotic 
Vehicle- Reconnaissance variants 

(3) Loitering Attack Munition and the 

(4) Intelligent Munition System. 


ARTICLE XXXI; FAR/DFARS Clauses 

A. Commonly Used Terms 

1. Terms contained within a FAR or DFARS clause including, but not limited to, (1) Schedule, 
(2) Contracting Officer, (3) Contract, (4) Disputes clause, (5) Administrative Contracting Officer, 
etc. are interpreted to mean (1) Agreement, (2) Grants Officer. (3) Agreement, (4) Article XV 
Disputes, (5) Administrative Agreements Officer, respectively. Any other commonly used terms 
not expressly included in this paragraph, contained within a FAR/DFARS clause, shall also be 
interpreted in terms of an Other Transaction Agreement, Section 845 as the PCS acquisition 
instrument and not in terms of a FAR procurement contract. 

B. Clause Incorporated by Reference 

1 . This Agreement incorporates one or more clauses by reference, with the same force and 
effect as if they were given in full text, except if there is a conflict with a full text clause, in which 
case the fuli-text clause would govern. Upon request, the Grants Officer will make their full text 
available. 

C. FAR Clauses Incorporated by Reference 


52.223-3 

Hazardous Material Identification and Material Safety Data (1/97) 

"To be provided to the Government during Agreement 
performance, as required.” 

52.223-5 

Pollution Prevention and Right-to-Know Information (4/98) 

52.223-7 

Notice of Radioactive Materials (1/97) 
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T ailoring: Paragraph (a), insert “30 calendar” as the fill-in. 

52.225-8 ! 

Duty-Free Entry (2/2000) 

52.249-14 

Excusable Delays (4/84) 


D. DFARS Clauses Incorporated by Reference 


252.223-7002 

Safety Precautions for Ammunition and Explosives (5/94) 

252.223-7007 

Safeguarding Sensitive Conventional Anns, Ammunition, and 
Explosives (10/2002) 

252.225-7008 

Supplies to be Accorded Duty-Free Entry (3/98) 

“AJI" 

252.225-7010 

Duty-Free Entry - Additional Provisions (8/2000) 

252.225-7032 

Waiver of United Kingdom Levies (1 0/92) 

252.225-7043 

Antiterrorism/Force Protection for Defense Contractors Outside 
the United States (6/98) 

252.228-7005 

Accident Reporting and Investigation Involving Aircraft, Missiles, 
and Space Launch Vehicles (12/91) 

252.235-7003 

Frequency Authorization (12/91) 


ARTICLE XXXII: DESIGN AND SOURCE CONSIDERATIONS 

1. The following DFARS clauses, while not required for the SDD Agreement, will be mandatory 
under any subsequent contract for Long Lead Items, Initial Production or Production unless 
Boeing requests a waiver for itself, or for any of its subcontractor(s), which is subsequently 
approved by the Government, provided the clause allows for such waiver request. Boeing shall 
consider the following clauses in its planning for transition to Production. Design limitations and 
supply chain management decisions required to compiy with these clauses will be documented 
in sufficient detail, so that, in the event of any subsequent contract for Long Lead Items, Initial 
Production or Production, clause compliance can be demonstrated. 


252.225-7001 

Buy American Act and Balance of Payments Program (3/98) 

252.225-7002 

Qualifying Country Sources As Subcontractors (12/91) 

252.225-7014 

Preference for Domestic Specialty Metals (3/98) Alt 1 

252.225-7016 

Restriction on Acquisition of Ball and Roller Bearings (12/2000) 

252.225-7022 

Restriction on Acquisition of Polyacrylonitrile (PAN) Carbon Fiber 
(6/97) 

252.225-7025 

Restriction on Acquisition of Forgings (6/97) 

252.225-7026 

Reporting of Contract Performance Outside the United States 
(6/2000) 

252.225-7030 

Restriction on Acquisition of Carbon, Alloy, and Armor Steel Plate 
(10/92) 

252.225-7031 

Secondary Arab Boycott of Israel (6/92) 


ARTICLE XXXIII: Termination Liability Amounts 
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1 . There is currently no authorization or proviso for any liability beyond the funds obligated to 
the Agreement by the Grants Officer. Boeing has requested that the Army consider adding a 
Special Temnination Cost Article to the Agreement. This Article will be similar in content to 
DFARS 252.249-7000, identifying the cost categories to those listed in the DFARS clause. 2. 
Within thirty days of award of the SDD Agreement the PM, FCS will forward the request to the 
Department of Army for consideration. If the requested clause is not approved for incorporation, 
the Government is not obligated to take any further action regarding this matter, nor can be held 
liable as a result of not incorporating such requested clause. 

3. If DA approval is not received by July 31, 2003, Boeing will adjust its planned financial outlays 
to cover potential termination liability costs. This will be reflected In the subsequent financial 
reports. 

4. Furthermore, PM, FCS and Boeing agree to pursue Full Termination Liability Cost coverage. 
PM, FCS agrees to pursue this request upon receipt of Boeing data required to support such 
request with the objective to have DA approval prior to definitization of the Agreement. If the 
requested clause is not approved for incorporation, the Government is not obligated to take any 
further action regarding this matter, nor can be held liable as a result of not incorporating such 
requested clause. If DA approval is not received Boeing will adjust its planned financial outlays 
to cover potential termination liability costs. This will be reflected in the subsequent financial 
reports. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 

STATEMENT OF WORK FOR THE FCS INCREMENT I SDD PROGRAM 

1.0 OVERVIEW 

This document defines the Government’s requirement for work to be performed by 
The Boeing Company, in its role as the Future Combat Systems (FCS) Lead Systems 
Integrator (LSI), to execute the FCS Increment I (see Article XXX) Systems 
Development and Demonstration (SDD) Program tasks as described below. The role of 
the LSI is not simply that of a traditional Prime Contractor, but is more that of the 
Government’s partner in ensuring implementation of FCS through engineering a system 
of systems solution, competitive selection of industry sources for development of the 
systems comprising the FCS Family of Systems, and integrating and testing these 
systems to satisfy the Increment I requirements. While this does not preclude the LSI 
from being a source of individual systems/subsystems development, such development 
participation requires prior approval of the Government or selection through the 
competitive procurement process (Article VIII of this Agreement), which includes 
Government approval. To accomplish this, the LSI/Army Program Manager FCS (PM 
FCS) partnership will work closely in a collaborafive, cooperative environment with 
TRADOC, and other Army organizations designated to integrate the FCS Family of 
Systems (FoS) work with the larger Unit of Action (UA) System of Systems (SoS) and 
Objective Force (OF) development efforts. 

1.1 PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The LSI has been selected by the Government to work in a collaborative 
environment with PM FCS, to ensure a successful development, production, fiebing, 
and sustainment of the full complement of safe, reliable, su'itable, and effective FCS 
materiel in accordance with (lAW) the FCS Operational Requirements Document (ORD) 
and the FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification. The LSI is responsible for 
executing the FCS Increment I SDD program Statement of Work including support in 
integration of FCS SDD efforts with the Army’s larger UA and Objective Force Doctrine, 
Organization, Training, Materiel, Leader, Personnel (Soldiers), and Facilities 
(DOTMLPF) development work to ensure the UA equipped with the FCS can employ 
concepts in the UA Operational and Organizational (O&O) plan to achieve capabiSties in 
the O&O and FCS ORD. This SDD Agreement phase addresses the first of successive 
anticipated increment system designs/developments leading to the envisioned FCS 
Objective Force. 

1.2 INCREMENT I SDD DESCRIPTION 

The FCS SoS development effort is a complex integration task that implements a 
coordinated, comprehensive approach across the program elements of Training, 
Supportability, Networks, Systems, Interoperability, Force Development, and Testing. 
This high level, overarching integration ensures that the approved UA O&O plan, the 
Joint Requirements Oversight Committee (JROC) validated Mission Needs Statement 
(MNS), and the FCS Operational Requirements Document (ORD) guide the program 
approach to optimize force design, define requirements, ensure interoperability, 
demonstrate performance, reduce risk, and reach a balance of affordable performance 
throughout the life cycle. The LSI will define an incremental development plan for the 
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evolution of the FCS into a stable, interoperable, producible, supportable, and cost 
effective system that meets the Army FCS ORD through implementation of multiple 
capability increments. During this SDD Increment I, the LSI will design, integrate, build, 
support, and test the first capability increment (Increment I) of this incremental 
development plan. Some systems within the family of systems will achieve these 
capabilities prior to others and this will result in a phased completion of Increment I SDD. 
Refer to the FCS SDD Integrated Master Plan and Schedule (IMP/IMS) for detailed 
program listing and schedule. 

1.3 SCOPE 

This Statement of Work (SOW) defines the scope of work for the LSI relative to 
perfonming SoS management, engineering, procurement, integration, supportability, test, 
and evaluation during the FCS Increment I SDD phase. The defined scope of this FCS 
Increment I SDD includes the work necessary to ensure a successful IPD leading to 
initial Production (IP) for all the FCS Family of Systems. 

1.4 TECHNICAL PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 

FCS SoS performance requirements of the O&O and the ORD are used to derive the 
FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification. The Increment I performance requirements 
are then derived from the FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification and defined in the 
FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specificafion at Agreement start and result in the 
configuration and capability baseline as defined in Article XXX of this Agreement. SoS 
Increment I capabilities and the implementing configuration are anticipated to evolve 
during SDD. Key Performance Parameters (KPPs) and ORD threshold requirements as 
allocated to Increment I in the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification represent 
the minimum acceptable needs for the initial Increment 1 performance baseline. KPPs 
are non-tradable. Non-KPP ORD threshold requirements that are proposed to be traded 
will be worked in accordance with the trade process approved by the Government. 
Subsequent increments (for future procurement) will be defined during this SDD phase 
to ultimately result in a plan for achieving the full ORD objective capability. The 
Government will define metrics and criteria for the evaluation of each of the ORD 
requirements and to require the LSI to provide an Incremental Development Plan for 
achieving (singulariy or in combination) each of the critical criteria in future increments, 

1.5 SCHEDULE 

The SDD program execution schedule is documented by the event-based Integrated 
Master Plan (IMP). The Integrated Master Schedule (IMS) is the management tool that 
schedules the program events and accomplishments found in the IMP. 

2.0 APPLICABLE DOCUMENTS 

The following documents as invoked in Section 3 provide guidance to and 
requirements for the LSI during SDD. Unless otherwise specified the version of each 
specific REFERENCE and COMPLIANCE document in effect at the time of usage shall 
apply. REFERENCE documents are to be used for guidance only. COMPLIANCE 
documents are a requirement. Second tier and lower documents (e.g,, those documents 
cited or referenced within a first tier or lower document) cited in LSI COMPLIANCE 
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documents are contractually binding unless specifically designated as a reference within 
the higher tier document. 

REFERENCE Documents 
Government Documents 

1. FCS ORD (and Annexes) Chg3, 14 April 03 (including KPP designations) 

2. System Threat Assessment Report (STAR), 24 Jan 03 

3. Systems Training Plan (STRAP) 

4. Army Software Blocking Plan 

5. UA O&O Plan, Chg 1 . 25 Nov 02 

6. FCS Mission Need Statement, 23 Jan 03 

7. DoD Architecture Framework 1 .0 

8. TRADOC Pamphlet 350-70-2, Multimedia Courseware Development Guide 

9. Advanced Distributed Learning (ADL) Shareable Content 
Object Reference Model (SCORM) 

1 0. Army FCS UA Systems Book 2.0 

1 1 . DoD 5000 Series Regulations 

12. TRADOC Maneuver Sustainment Concept 

13. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-0 Objective Force 

14. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-92 Unit of Employment 

15. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-4-0 Maneuver Sustainment 

16. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-25 Maneuver Suppiort 

17. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-0.1 Battle Command (C4ISR) 

1 8. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-04 Army Aviation 

19. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-3-9 Fires & Effects 

20. TRADOC Pamphlet 525-1-0 Soldier as a System 

21. All TRADOC Objective Force Concept Documents Published 
LSI Documents 

1. FCS Program Plan Summary (D786-10218-1) 

2 SDD Integrated Master Schedule (IMS) (D786-1 0020-1 ) 

3 FCS Incremental Development Plan (D786-10068-1) 

4. Enterprise Production Plan (D786-10212-1) 

5 Simulation Support Plan (D786-10002-1) 

6. Other Transaction For Prototypes # MDA972-02-9-0005 
COMPLIANCE Documents 
Government Documents (As of date of award) 

1. Joint Technical Architectures (JTA) 

2. Joint Technical Architectures-Army (JTA-A) 

3. Joint Architecture Unmanned Systems (JAUS) 

3. Test and Evaluation Master Plan (TEMP), 8 May 2003 

4. DA PAM 5-1 1 , Verification, Validation, and Accreditation of Army Models and 
Simulation 

5. TRADOC Regulation 350-70, Systems Approach to Training Management 
Processes and Products 

6. Army Training Infrastructure Architecture Compliance Standards (ATIAS), Version 
3.2, 19 April 2002 

7. Special Access Programs AR-380-381 

8. DoD 51 00.76-M Physical Security of Sensitive Conventional Arms, Ammunition and 
Explosives 

9. DoD Future Logistics Enterprise (FLE) - U.S. Army PBL Implementation Guide 
LSI Documents 
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1. Systems Engineering Management Plan (SEMP) (D786-1 0007-1) 

2. Software Development Plan (D786-1 0006-1) 

3. FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification (S786-50000) 

4. C4I Support Plan (C4I SP) (D786-1 0021-1) 

5. Configuration/Data Management Plan (D786-1 0008-1) 

6. SDD Competition Process Plan (D786-100065-1) 

7. SDD Integrated Master Plan (IMP) (D786-10019-1) 

8. Programmatic Environmental, Safety and Health Evaluation (PESHE) (D7B6-10030- 

1 ) 

9. Complementary Programs Management Control Plan (A038) when approved 

10. Supportability Strategy (D786-1 0025-1) 

11. FCS Life Cycle Cost Containment Plan (D766-1 0012-1) 

12. Program Risk Management Plan (D786-10015-1) 

13 Systems Integration Laboratory (SIL) Development Plan. (When approved) 

14 Program Protection Plan (D786-10099-1 Rev B) 

15 SoS Architectures (various) 

16. FoS Architectures (various) 

17. System Integration Plan (SIP) (D786-10113-1) 

18. System Verification Plan (SVP) (D786-10159-1) 

3.0 LSI TASKS 

The following subsections describe the work scope for the LSI during SDD divided 

into three major activities; 

a. Subsection 3.1 describes the SoS Engineering Integration and Program 
Management effort to manage the overarching requirements and SoS design 
analyses. It includes the definition and ailocation of requirements and flowdown 
of process guidance to the Integrated Product Teams (IPTs) and any associated 
development subcontractors for networked FoS product design, development, 
integration, and verification activities. 

b. Subsection 3.2 describes implementation of the SoS requirements into the 
networked FoS analysis, design, development, integration, and test efforts at the 
individual FoS level. 

c. Subsection 3.3 describes the LSI activities to coordinate and perform integrated 
FoS and SoS demonstration and test planning, execution, and evaluation in 
accordance with test milestones defined in the Integrated Master Plan (IMP) and 
Integrated Master Schedule (IMS). 

d. Data deliverables associated with selected SOW paragraphs are Identified by 
references {Axxx} to specific FCS SDD program Agreement deliverable items per 
Attachment 2. References to the Work Breakdown Structure are indicated by 
[WBS X.X.X.X] to the sixth level as appropriate. 

3.1 SOS ENGINEERING, INTEGRATION, AND PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

The LSI shall perform the necessary program and engineering management 

activities associated with planning and conducting the FCS SDD Increment I program 

lAW the Applicable Documents listed in paragraph 2.0, above. The LSI will ensure that 
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the FCS design and processes support smooth transition to the objective capability as 
defined by the requirements documents and will assist TRADOC to integrate and 
synchronize the LSI FCS work with the larger UA and OF requirements as specified in 
the following subparagraphs. [WBS 1.1.1] 

3.1.1 SoS Engineering and Integration Management 

The LSI shall ttefine, plan, and manage the systems engineering process lAW the 
SEMP and the Systems Integration Plan to transform the UA Increment I Capabilities 
Specification into a tested SoS Increment I solution suitable for IP initiation, conduct 
system reviews as ttefined in the SEMP and/or IMP, and prepare for the IPD. {A001, 
A029}[WBS 1. 1.1.1, 1. 1.1.2, 1. 1.1.3, 1.1. 1.7] 

3.1.1.1 Objective Force Requirements Integration. The LSI shall support 
TRADOC in refining and allocating UA Operational Requirements; refining cperational 
interfaces with Joint, interagency, and multinational (JIM) organizations and forces; and 
refining joint operational concepts for implementation into final design. This activity is to 
be sustained on three levels; Unit of Action (UA), Unit of Employment (UE), and 
Objective Force (OF). The LSI will support refinement and maintain traceability of FCS 
requirements with operational concepts, force design, O&O, ORD, operational 
architectures, training and leader development, and operational interfaces with programs 
relevant to FCS (Attachment 11); perform Operational Analysis in support of force 
requirements; define and analyze future increment upgrades in terms of operational and 
force impacts; and force initialization, deployment, operations, support, and garrisoning 
requirements. The LSI will work collaboratively with TRADOC and Headquarters, 
Department of the Army (HQDA) to integrate FCS SDD work into the larger UA and OF 
development and demonstration effort in order to help the Army optimize force design 
and define/refine requirements in a continuous/consistent manner over time, including 
maintaining currency to the STAR. The LSI will support TRADOC/ UA Maneuver Battle 
Lab (UAMBL) in the horizontal integration and synchronization of FCS SDD efforts with 
TRADOC's larger OF/UA DOTMLPF domains. The LSI shall supply data in support of 
TRADOC documentation of operational requirements, findings, and conclusions that 
impact the FCS design. Operational and Organizational Concept, or requirements 
development, and shall ensure rapid dissemination to PM FCS and design engineers to 
ensure parallel work is effectively synchronized. The LSI will acquire insights from the 
experimentation, studies, and analysis conducted by the following TRADOC 
organizations: UAMBL. Combined Arms Center (CAC), Combined Arms Support 
Command (CASCOM), TRADOC Analysis Center (TRAC), and enhanced Objective 
Force Battle Labs (including support to UAMBL from other centers and schools as part 
of the Hub and Spoke concept). These insights acquired will be submitted to TRADOC 
to ensure their analytic validity and consistency with the UA developmental concepts. 
The LSI will also provide TRADOC with any insights from their FCS SDD work that could 
impact UA and OF operational considerations. {A002) [WBS 1.1. 1.1, 1,1. 1.1.2, 1.1. 1.1.3, 
1.1. 1.1.4. 1.1. 1.1.5] 

3.1. 1.1.1 Force Irrtegration & Analysis. The LSI shall support TRADOC through PM 
FCS with UA level and FCS system of systems integration, interoperability, and force 
effectiveness trades necessary to achieve the allocation of ORD requirements to the 
FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification. The LSI will support PM FCS and 
TRADOC in modeling and simulation efforts for trade studies, assessment, evaluations 
of force effectiveness, aid for User Representative testing and training to include the 
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integration of Government and LSI modeling and simulation efforts. The LSI will also 
participate in TRADOC Integrated Concept Teams designed to synchronize and 
optimize ali UA and OF DOTMLPF requirements. The LSI shall support planning, 
coordination, and execution of Unit of Action Maneuver Battle Lab (UAMBL) 
experimentation that impacts the FCS FoS design, and shall assist in refining 
Operational and Organizational concept and requirements development. The LSI shall 
document analyses, findings, and lessons learned. {A002, A003, A030, A044} [WBS 
1.1. 1.1.3, 1.1. 1.1.4, 1.1. 1.1.5] 

3.1.1.1.2 TRADOC Site Representation. The LSI shall provide onsite personnel 
distributed at TRADOC force development sites based on needs identified by the 
UAMBL and HQ TRADOC (see Agreertient Attachment 7 - Office Space and 
Administrative Support). These personnel shall coordinate the transbtion of operational 
concepts and force requirements and rapidly disseminate continuous requirements 
development and refinement emerging from UAMBL experiments to coordinate and 
synchronize operational concepts, force requirements, materiel development, and 
analytical activities. The LSI shall ensure that UA requirements efforts are current with 
emerging insights gained from subsequent FCS CTD increments being conducted in 
parallel with Increment I SDD. [WBS 1.1. 1.1.5] 

3.1. 1.1. 3 TRADOC Battle Lab Integration. Based on Attachment 7 and SOW 3.1 .4.6 
below, the LSI shall provide TRADOC’s networked Battle Labs and schools with access 
to the LSI virtual prototype designs organized within the FCS ACE Distributed Product 
Description (DPD), to facilitate operational experimentation with latest baseline designs 
and also to enable rapid dissemination of User Representative feedback to designers as 
the UA is designed and developed in parallel with the FCS SDD. This work will be 
targeted at providing specific system and family of systems performance data through 
/Vmy Materiel Systems Analysis Activity (AMSAA) to the TRADOC network of Battle 
Labs and schools. [WBS 1.1. 1.5] 

3.1.1.2 Interface Management. The LSI shall identify and manage the technical 
interface requirements among FCS FoS components and among the FCS FoS and 
complementary systems (including systems used "in-lieu of’ systems listed in the ORD) 
as defined in Attachment 11 and Article XXIX. The LSI shall establish, monitor and 
maintain interfaces to systems external to FCS (legacy, higher echelon. Joint, Coalition, 
and other Government and Non-Govemment Agencies as defined in Attachment 11) and 
control internal FoS system-to-system interfaces. {A004} [WBS 1. 1.2.1. 3.2] 

3.1. 1.2.1 Interoperability Management The LSI shall identify, update, and manage 
the interoperability requirements among the FCS FoS, Army, and joint, interagency, and 
multinational (JIM) organizations and forces listed in Attachment 1 1 . This effort requires 
the LSI to monitor and control all FCS interfaces required to satisfy FCS interoperability 
requirements and includes participation in interface control working groups, development 
and maintenance of interface control documents, design of FCS interfaces, and 
verification that interfaces conform to approved Interface Control Documents. In 
coordination with TRADOC's OF and UA force devetopment work, the LSI shall identify, 
update, and manage interoperability solutions to meet the User Representatives 
requirements among the FCS FoS as they relate to the Army’s UA and OF 
developments work, and Army participation in development of JIM organizations, forces, 
and equipment, including addressing files, applications, standards, protocols and other 
relevant considerations. The LSI shall submit maintainability and reliability 
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considerations for interoperability to TRADOC (through UAMBL b CASCOM). The LSI 
shall submit information exchange considerations to TRADOC (through UAMBL to the 
/Vchitecture Integration Management Directorate). {A035} [WBS 1.1.2.1.2.11, 
1.1. 2.1. 3.2] 

3.1. 1.3 SoS Architecture Development and Management In close coordination 
with TRADOC, AMC, and other /trmy organizations, the LSI will develop, integrate, and 
manage FCS SoS level Operational, System, and Technical View architectures and 
support TRADOC development of Operational View architectures; reflecting O&O Plan 
and ORD maturation to provide an evolutionary roadmap for SoS architectures using 
DoD Architecture Framework 1.0 as appropriate. The LSI will manage and update the 
FCS interface requirements to higher (DoD and JIM) and lower level architecture views, 
implementing JTA, JTA-A, and JAUS requirements into these views as required. The 
system design approach shall comply with the applicable portions of the Joint Technical 
Architecture-Army. Any proposed technical designs that deviate from the standards and 
practices delineated in the Joint Technical Architecture-Army, either during the 
evaluation and/or subsequent execution of this Agreement shall be approved by PM 
FCS, prior to implementation. The LSI will provide FCS developed architecture products 
to TFIADOC to support update and management of the Objective Force Operational and 
System Architecture-Conceptual (SA-C) architectures. {A005, A006} [WBS 1.1. 1.2.2, 
1 . 1 . 1 . 2 . 2 . 1 ] 

3.1. 1.3.1 System! Subsystem Design Description. The LSI shall develop and 
maintain a System/Subsystem Design Description (SSDD) as a single document to 
capture system-level (e.g., electrical, software, mechanical) design concepts and 
decisions and used as the basis for further system and subsystem development. In 
addition to system-level architecturally significant contents, the LSI will Include design 
decisions and constraints at appropriate system/subsystem levels as necessary and 
applicable to meeting system performance requirements and to coordinate interfaces 
across multiple developers/products (e.g., IPTs, suppliers/platforms, vehicles, sensors). 
{A007}[WBS 1.1. 1.2, 1.1.2.1,3] 

3.1. 1.3.2 FCS Specifications. The LSI shall update and manage the FCS UA 
Increment I Capabilities Specification reflecting the SDD Increment I compliant capability 
(as defined in /Vticle XXX) including interfaces to Increment I complementary programs 
(Attachment 11). The LSI shall also develop and deliver a FCS UA Objective 
Capabilities Specification reflecting the full FCS ORD to provide overarching guidance 
for future incremental development planning (3.1.10). The LSI will develop, update, and 
manage all systems level performance specifications. Distributed System Specifications, 
Prime Item Devetopment Specifications (PIDS), Procurement Control Drawings, and 
Software Specifications to reflect the Increment I capability only. {A003, A008, A009, 
A018, A044} [WBS 1.1.1.2.3.2, 1.1.2. 1.3.6] 

3.1. 1.3.3 Requirements Analysis Management. In coordination with PM, FCS, 
TFIADOC, the LSI shall translate operational requirements into systems requirements. 
This translation includes the development of systems and technical architectural views of 
the SoS, as well as the FoS that comprise the SoS. The LSI shall capture and 
appropriately allocate performance, functional, and other derived requirements to the 
specifications of 3.1. 1.3.2. Further, the LSI shall develop and maintain dynamic 
traceability of requirements linking the ORD to the FCS UA Objective Capabilities 
Specification and lower tier specifications and system design, enabling identification of 
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change impact. The LSI shall develop and maintain a comprehensive integrated 
requirements database to capture: continuous FCS requirements development over time 
to objective capability; FCS requirements, including key attributes reiated to safety and 
mission critical functions; traceability between the system level requirements and the 
Hardware Configuration item (HWCi) and Computer Software Configuration Items 
(CSCI) requirements they are allocated to; and traceability between HWCI and CSCI 
requirements and design components that implement them. {A009, A018} [WBS 
1.1. 1.2.2, I.I.I.2.2.I. 1.1.1.2.3.2, 1. 1.2.1, 1.1.2.1.3.3, 1.1.2.1.3.6] 

3.1. 1.3.4 SoS Architecture Developmer)t Plan. The LSI shall develop a SoS 
/Architecture Development Plan that defines the SoS Architecture processes, 
management, and organization to be utilized in the development of architectures. 
Timelines and milestones for development of the SoS Architectures will be as 
documented in the IMP and IMS. {AGIO} [WBS 1.1. 1.2.2] 

3.1.1. 4 ConfigurationIData Management The LSI shall provide configuration and 
data management (CDM) through the FCS ACE lAW the CDM Plan. The LSI will 
develop and manage processes and policies implemented in related program CDM 
organizations, including ensuring that architecture data is synchronized with and entered 
into the TRADOC Army Architecture Repository Management System (/AARMS), 
managing the FCS data repository, and providing oversight of configuration 
management policies and processes employed by other LSI organizations and suppliers. 
The LSI shall manage the FCS interface control documents relating to SoS internal and 
external interoperability. The LSI will coordinate configuration management of FCS SDD 
products to ensure an appropriate level of interoperabi lily/consistency with TRADOC, 
/Vmy Test and Evaluation Command (ATEC), and AMC configuration management 
policies and procedures for operational and SA-C architecture products. {A011} [WBS 
1.1.1.2.4, 1.1.2,1.3.31 

3.1.1.5 Manpower and Personnel Integration (MANPRINT). The LSI shall 
integrate MANPRINT into system designs to accommodate personnel health and safety, 
human factors, system safety, soldier survivability, skills/aptitude/development, training, 
and system manpower requirements. As a part of p-eliminary design, collaborate with 
appropriate AMC and other Army agencies, inciuding the TRADOC System Manager 
(TSM) FCS, to resolve User Representative MANPRINT issues in the design and 
development of the FCS SoS. MANPRINT considerations and derived requirements 
must be maintained compatible with the capabiiities and limitations of the User 
population. The LSI will provide policy and processes to ensure consistent incorporation 
of the MANPRINT program across all configurations. The LSI shall conduct MANPRINT 
design evaiuation during system deveiopment, to include requirement, specification, 
design, test, and assessment and provide a report on results of evaluation. {A01 2, A01 3, 
A028}[WBS 1.1. 1.2.4, 1.1.2.1.2.13] 

3.1.1.6 Trade Study and Life Cycle Cost Containment Management. The LSI 
shall establish policies and procedures relating to the trade study process, including 
application of Cost as an Independent Variable (CAIV), coordination for studies that 
cross program elements, and recommendations for final resolution on any issues that 
affect SoS requirements. The LSI will utilize trade studies to provide support for 
technology and design decisions. The LSI will implement the FCS Life Cycle Cost 
Containment Plan defined in D786-10012-1 and \A\N the Life Cycle Cost Estimation 
reporting milestones identified in the IMS. The LSI shall develop an overall plan 
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consistent with the Containment Strategy to achieve program affordability, implementing 
CAIV to balance cost, performance, and schedule, including development of Total 
Ownership Cost estimates to track progress toward meeting containment requirements 
and reducing operations and support costs. The LSI will resolve User Representative 
operational performance issues in conjunction with TRADOC in the design and 
development of the FCS SoS as well as the individual systems that comprise the FCS 
FoS. The LSI will ensure FCS FoS and system trades are synchronized and integrated 
with the larger UA and OF development and demonstration effort. The LSI will provide 
trade study data to TRADOC to support TRADOC’s decision process regarding 
adjustments to FCS operational requirements and effectiveness. The LSI will support 
best choice decisions with documented evaluation. Requirements not incorporated into 
design concepts for Increment I, shall be reassessed as required. The LSI will flow trade 
study policy and requirements down to the major FCS network and platform 
development subcontractors. The LSI shall participate in and provide oversight to the 
conduct of the subcontractors’ trade study processes. {A014, A015, A016, A034} [WBS 
1.1.1.2.2.4,1.1.1.2.81 

3.1.1.7 Software Management. The LSI shall establish a Software Process and 
Management Team, consisting of LSI, Government, and supplier representatives, to 
provide the overarching program-wide software management, coordination and 
guidance for processes relating to software. This software management team will ensure 
that the proper policies, processes, procedures, tools, and training are in place to 
provide an integrated coherent software management approach across all elements of 
the program and implementation of an open software architecture across the FCS FoS. 
The software management team shall update and maintain the FCS Software 
Development Plan and approve and coordinate changes to IPT and supplier Software 
Development Plans. The software management team shall assist and verify that the 
IPTs and their software suppliers implement and maintain organizational software 
development practices that are certified to at least Level 3 of the Software Engineering 
Institute Capability Maturity Model for Software (SEI CMM). The software management 
team shall develop a plan to achieve SEI Capability Maturity Model Integration (CMMI- 
SW) Level 5 certification by the end of Increment I SDD. The software management 
team shall develop and maintain a software progress measurement pian to establish 
software metrics and a measurement process to include audits and assessments. Using 
the FCS ACE, the team shall collect metrics from the software suppliers and perform 
analyses to assist IPTs in software defect prevention and reduction as well as cost and 
schedule adherence. {A017}[WBS 1.1. 1.3] 

3.1. 1.7.1 Software Lifecycle Activities. The LSI shall conduct SoS software 
requirements, architecture, and design reviews to ensure the development and 
maintenance of the FCS SoS/FoS software solutions are integrated across all of the UA 
Battlefield Functional Areas, UE, and Home Station Operating Center (HSOC) to meet 
FCS requirements and operational architecture demands. The LSI shall also participate 
in other software reviews to ensure FCS SoS/FoS integration. The LSI shall prepare, 
deliver for approval, and maintain the FCS SoS/FoS software architecture description 
document (SADD). The SADD will address implementation and maintenance of an open 
architecture that enables industry to develop modular battlefield software enhancements 
to increase the operational effectiveness of the UA, UE and HSOC. The LSI shall 
develop a software transition plan to identify resources required to maintain and support 
delivered software. The wilt develop a phased software integration plan that includes 
initial development and a roadmap/plan for software upgrades, including tactical, that 
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support both Increment I, and subsequent increments, taking into consideration the 
Army Software Blocking Plan. {A01 7, A036} [WBS 1 .1 .1.3] 

3.1. 1.7.2 Software Configuration and Quality Management. The LSI is responsible 
for SoS/FoS software configuration management per the CDM Plan, including operation 
of the FoS level software configuration control board. The software management team 
maintains the software item database, software configuration management database, 
and software problem reporting database. The LSI shall ensure that all software 
developed or modified (including source code, fimnware and supporting documentation) 
under this agreement shall be accessable through the FCS ACE and become 
Government property at the end of SDD. The LSI shall develop and maintain a software 
quality assurance plan. The team shall perform software quality product and process 
audits of LSI software activities and supplier software quality engineering. {A017} [WBS 
1.1. 1.3] 

3.1.1.8 Performance Assurance. The LSI shall ensure SoS and FoS performance 
is effectively and efficiently achieved to specific documented criteria. The LSI will define 
SoS and FoS performance by such criteria as: Key Performance Parameters (KPPs), 
prioritized ORD threshold and objective requirements. Technical Performance Measures 
(TPMs), Measures of Effectiveness (MOEs), system security, producibility, 
parts/materials/processes, and affordability. The LSI shall conduct performance test and 
analysis at the small unit (company) level to establish integrated SoS effectiveness 
measures across tie UA Battlefield Functional Areas (BFA). The LSI will conduct SoS 
level analysis to evaluate UA Force Effectiveness compared to the SoS specifications. 
{A020, A021}[WBS 1.1. 1.2.5, 1.1. 1.2.6, 1.1. 1.4.4] 

3.1.1.9 SoS Verification. The LSI shall conduct a \erification program to support 
the decision to proceed with IP, and provide verification data for Government evaluation 
of SoS performance by the Joint Interoperability Test Command and Army Test and 
Evaluation Command. (A021, A022, A029) [WBS 1.1. 1.2.7] 

3.1.1.10 FCS Incremental Development Plan. The LSI shall define and maintain 
an event driven plan for integrating, scheduling, measuring, and controlling the evolution 
of the FCS System of Systems development, test, and fielding leading to Full 
Operational Capability (FOC) of the Unit of Action. This plan will integrate the elements 
of the FCS program including LSI, Government entities representing DARPA and AMC 
(Science and Technology Objectives), TFtADOC, suppliers, and complementary 
programs and other services and Government Agencies associated with Objective Force 
Block #2 and #3 efforts.. The LSI will define risk reduction activities and affordability/Life 
Cycle Cost containment analyses with incremental development objectives for each 
program event. The LSI will include within the plan the methodology and details for 
incrementally improving capability throughout the FCS life cycle based on incremental 
upgrades and technology insertion to include spiral of Increment I deferred systems that 
comprise the FCS FoS. The plan shall include a logical roadmap to synchronize 
subsequent CTD work in an effective sequence from FCS Increment I capability to the 
FCS objective capability. The plan shall be structured to accommodate insights gained 
from subsequent FCS CTD work, AMC/DA Science and Technology Objectives efforts, 
and TRADOC continuous requirements development. {A023} [WBS 1.1.1.2.10] 

3.1.1.10.1 Incremental Upgrade Strategy. Within the FCS Incremental Development 
Plan, the LSI will define Increment 1 configuration and corresponding capability and 
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provide baseline descriptions of future increments necessary to meet the objective ORD 
requirements. The LSI will also include in the plan both critical software upgrades that 
will be fielded between increments and regular software upgrades that will be 
implemented at increment boundaries. The software upgrade plan shall provide for 
continuous commercial innovation and development of software that will increase UA 
operational effectiveness consistent with the UAO&O plan. [WBS 1.1.1.2.10] 

3.1.1.10.2 Technology Insertion. The LSI will monitor relevant maturing technology 
to identify opportunities for technology insertion either to ensure avoidance of system 
obsolescence and associated sustainment problems or to provide a high payoff system 
performance enhancement that results from technology that has matur^ between 
planned increments. [WBS 1.1. 1.2.9] 

3. 1. 1. 10.3 Provisions for Growth. The LSI shall specify and implement FCS FoS and 
associated FCS System of Systems architectures that include provisions for design 
margin and growth consistent with the FCS Incremental Development Plan. The LSI 
shall include growth provisions and flexibility to accommodate future technologies to 
meet User requirements devetopment/refinement. The LSI shall design the FCS to 
facilitate growth to full objective capabilities. The LSI shall conduct appropriate design 
studies lAW the Incremental Development Plan to determine needed design parameters 
enabling subsequent capability upgrades to be readily inserted without significant 
redesign and retrofit. The LSI shall design in additional capacity (such as space, weight 
and power), and shall also incorporate the design “hooks'/interfaces to facilitate adding 
the growth capabilities. 

- The LSI shall analyze objective performance requirements associated with 
increment 1 Thresholds and design the Increment I FCS with capacity and interfaces 
needed to facilitate objective capability enhancements without significant redesign 

- For systems identified as spiral development candidates (e.g. CL II UAV, ARV-A, 
ARV- RSTA, IMS, LAM), the LSI shall address the overall impact to the FCS (both at 
the System of Systems and at the platform/FOS level), to include impacts to network, 
C2, Workstations, supportability, etc, and identify appropriate growth provisions to be 
incorporated in the initial FCS design. 

[WBS 1.1.1.2.10] 

3.1.1.11 Technology Management. The LSI will define and monitor current and 
planned technology maturation and insertion plans across all planned increments. The 
LSI shall develop a maturation scheduling strategy, and perform analysis, risk 
identification, and planning for programmatic integration of critical technologies into 
Increment I. The LSI shall specify technologies and risk reduction strategies for 
proposed future increment technologies with technology readiness levels below TRL 6. 
The LSI shall coordinate with PM,FCS, TRADOC, AMC and DARPA to identify 
technologies requiring further maturation (i.e., those not sufficiently mature to use in 
Increment I IP) and provide associated SDD technology devetopment data to assist in 
transitioning these technologies from SDD into Increment II CTD. This data shall be 
accessible through the FCS ACE. {A024} [WBS 1.1. 1.2.9] 

3.1.1.12 SoS Logistics Management. The LSI shall provide the planning, 
management and integration, of all logistics functions to include the implementation of 
Performance Based Logistics lAW DoD 5000 series, DoD Future Logistics Enterprise 
(FLE) - U.S. Army PBL implementation Gride, and the guidance of TRADOC Maneuver 
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Sustainment Concept. In close coordination with the Army, the LSI shall conduct 
logistics planning, analyses, and testing, and develop and recommend technologies, 
processes, procedures, and performance metrics to achieve logistics footprint and 
operational support cost reduction and to ensure logistics and readiness requirements 
are met across the FCS SoS. The LSI shall submit maintainability and reliability 
considerations for interoperability to TRADOC (through UAMBL to CASCOM). {A025, 
A027} [WBS 1.1. 1.7] 

3.1.1.13 ProgrammaSc Environmental, Safety and Health Evaluation (PESHE). 
The LSI shall update the PESHE including integration of ESOH design considerations. 
The LSI shall comply with applicable Federal, Stale and Local regulations and statutes. 
{A028}[WBS 1.1.1. 6.4.4] 

3.1.2 Simulation and Modeling for Acquisition, Requirements, and Training 
(SMART) 

The LSI shall manage, coordinate, and as required develop, in collaboration with the 
Government and suppliers, SoS and FoS performance level modeling and simulation 
(M&S) capability for use in analyzing requirements, evaluating design performance, and 
supporting system and SOS level testing lAW relevant sections of the Simulation 
Support Plan. The LSI, in close coordination with TRADOC, AMC and other Army 
organizations, shall develop requirements for constructive and virtual simulations for 
trade studies, SoS force effectiveness and performance assessment, requirement 
validation, design analysis, and test planning and design to support demonstrations and 
tests. The LSI shall serve as the enterprise level integrator to ensure FCS M&S efforts 
addressing requirements, design, training, manufacturing, and production are not being 
duplicated among the efforts of the LSI, subcontractors, and Government, and to 
leverage reuse and commonality of M&S tools to include AMC RDECOM facilities and 
capabilities for materiel research, development and evaluations, as well as TRADOC 
Battle Lab and school facilities conducting experimentation efforts focused on Unit of 
Action DOTMLPF requirements development and demonstration. The LSI will ensure 
integration and cross leveraging of M&S between appropriate program elements. The 
LSI will ensure M&S representations are consistent among the Government, LSI, and 
suppliers. The LSI will ensure that the modeling and simulation capability developed in 
support of SDD also supports planned future increment processes and functions (e.g., 
training, post deployment software support, supportability, and interoperability). 
However, the LSI shall not develop models, simulations or architectural artifacts for 
which there are effective and efficient alternatives existing within the Government as 
defined in the SIL Development Plan unless specifically authorized by the Government. 
Government M&S capabilities include, but are not limited to: OneSAF/OTB, 
CASTFOREM, Janus, VIC, STORM, OASIS, JDEP, and Virtual Proving Ground. The 
LSI shall maintain and update Government furnished models and simulations as 
required. The LSI shall ensure that any models, simulations, architectures, and 
documentation (including source code) necessary for full functional use. maintenance 
and upgrade of the M&S developed under this agreement will be accessible through the 
FCS ACE and become Government property at the end of SDD, in accordance with 
3.1. 1.7.2. [WBS 1.1. 1.4] 


3.1.2.1 Force Effectiveness Modeling. The LSI shall coordinate and support, 
among LSI, Government, Industry sources and User Representatives, Operational 
Analyses, including modeling of interfaces, designs, and testing as necessary to 
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evaluate FCS Increment I Force Effectiveness. The LSI shall document and receive 
approval of Force Effectiveness SoS, FoS, and UA analysis results through an FCS ACE 
\workf1o\w (that includes: HQ TRADOC, TRAC and UAMBL). HQ TRADOC (ICW TRAC 
and UAMBL) shall approve both plans and results that in any \way affect or represent the 
force effectiveness of either FCS FoS, SoS or the UA. The LSI will develop, provide 
analysis data in support of TRADOC development of scenarios. The LSI shall 
coordinate the maintenance and utilization of scenarios in support of Force Effectiveness 
evaluation and FCS design specific performance evaluations. All Environment 
(scenario, terrain, and weather) and Behavior (employment and TTP) data sets for 
analysis will be approved by TRADOC (specifically HQ TRADOC ICW TRAC and 
UAMBL). /Vmy Materiel Systems Analysis Activity (AMS/\A) certifies performance data. 
The LSI shall develop and maintain a library of scenario results within the FCS ACE for 
comparison as the design evolves. {A030} [WBS 1.1.1 .4.2] 

3.1.2.2 SoS and FoS Modeling and Data Description. The LSI shall develop or 
acquire Government accredited system level modeling and simulation of the following: 
responsiveness, deployability, agility and versatility, lethality, survivability, sustainability, 
training, interoperability, availability, vulnerability, and information management. The LSI 
shall develop simulation federation architecture design alternatives for virtual (realtime) 
and constructive (non-realtime) SoS simulations. The LSI will coordinate the use of this 
modeling and simulation capability across SoS and FoS development, testing, and other 
User Representative support as needed to evaluate FCS performance for selected 
designs lAW the Simulation Support Plan. [WBS 1.1. 1.4.3] 

3.1. 2.2.1 System Modeling. The LSI shall coordinate and manage the integration of 
each system’s variant models, emulations, and simulations into the SoSIL, other SILs, 
and test environments to support development and integration with other elements of the 
SoS and to ensure both SoS and FoS level demonstration and test objectives are met. 
The LSI will ensure that individual system-to-system interfaces are validated prior to SoS 
level integrated test and evaluation. [WBS 1.1. 1.4.3] 

3. 1. 2.2.2 Distributed Product Description (DPD). The LSI shall develop and maintain 
a DPD consisting of system/subsystem reference models for each system’s variants, 
including physical, dynamic, behavior, and other models as required to support ongoing 
analyses and integration tasks, to verify and analyze performance and other 
considerations with respect to requirements in the SoS specifications, and to ensure 
commonality and affordability of system elements within the context of the FoS. The LSI, 
working in conjunction with Army Materiel Systems Analysis Activity (AMS/“iA) and other 
AMC organizations, shall provide performance data for FCS systems translated into 
inputs for the Army operational simulations (e,g„ this includes but is not limited to ONE 
Semi automated forces (ONESaf) Test Bed, CASTFOREM, JANUS). The DPD feature 
shall be available for Government access via the FCS ACE. [WBS 1.1. 1.4.3, 1.1.1. 5.2.1] 

3. 1.2.3 Simulation Development, Verification, Validation, and Accreditation 
and Support. The LSI will provide and implement the necessary Modeling and 
Simulations (M&S) processes and standards to coordinate simulations development and 
utilization in support of FoS design evaluation and SoS performance verification. The LSI 
shall verify and validate models and simulations used for the FCS design, development, 
and test and evaluation in compliance DA PAM 5-11 and the LSI developed FCS 
Simulation Validation and Verification Plan, provide verification/vaiidation data to support 
Government accreditation of models and simulations, and conduct validation and 
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verification of simulations that will support a virtual Operational Test prior to IPD. {A031) 
[WBS 1.1.1.4.3.3] 

3.1.3 SoS Integration Laboratory 

The LSI shall design, develop, use. and maintain a SoS Integration Laboratory 
(SoSIL) with data and analysis results accessible through the FCS ACE, lAW the 
System Integration Laboratory (SIL) development and maintenance plan for the program 
life cycle, for use in SoS devetopment, integration, and test. The LSI will provide detailed 
design, interface, and utilization informatbn in separate documents available for 
Government review and comment. The LSI shall establish system simulators at supplier 
sites as appropriate and provide a framework and detailed interface definitions to 
integrate simulators across the dispersed sources/User Representatives, including 
interfacing with complementary programs hardware, software, and SILs, in both industry 
and Government, lAW SoS test plans. The LSI shall provide interfaces to the DoD Joint 
Distributed Engineering Plant for interoperability testing, to the AMC RDECOM 
Laboratories, and to Army technical test capabilties (specific Government site locations 
requiring interfaces will be as mutually agreed to between the Government and the LSI). 
The LSI, shall facilitate through the DREN (Defense Research Engineering Network) a 
link for RDECOM's Laboratories, ATEC facilities, and TRADOC Battle Labs and schools 
to the LSI SILs and SoSIL to enable concurrent engineering design development and 
evaluation with User Representative continuous and consistent requirements 
determination and development to occur between LSI and Government virtual 
development and prototyping facilities and to avoid duplication of Government 
capabilties and events. The LSI shall furnish ail emerging performance data to AMSAA 
for validation. {A032} [WBS 1.1. 2.1 .4.1] 

3.1.4 System of Systems Program Management and Control 

The LSI shall provide integrated program management, program control, agreement 
and subcontracts management, data management, and operations management 
associated with the LSI overarching management of the FCS SoS activities. The LSI 
shall conduct subcontract procurement activities in an open competitive environment 
lAW the Competition Process Plan to allow the selection of the best of industry or 
Government sources for major FCS products. The LSi shall support PM FCS in program 
contingency planning (e.g., funding changes, threat evolution, requirements changes). 
The LSI shall use Integrated Process and Product Development (IPPD) as defined in 
Article IV of this OTA. The LSI shall report management performance metrics at program 
management reviews. [WBS 1.1. 1.6] 

3.1.4.1 Program Management. The LSI shall provide the executive ievel ieadership 
to implement and control FCS program cost, schedule, and performance activities 
through Agreement closeout. The LSI will conduct monthly PM FCS program status and 
management reviews and quarterly FCS SDD reviews to the FCS Board of Directors. 
The LSI will be the primary focal point to the Government FCS Program Management 
Office, conducting, coordinating, integrating, and administering all aspects of LSI 
program management lAW the SDD IMP and IMS and using the FCS Program Plan as 
guidance, leading to a successful Increment I IPD decision and completion of SDD 
efforts. The LSI will perform technical level management and administration for the 
development of SDD products. The LSI shall maintain on the ACE a current FCS roster, 
identifying members by IPT and by Working Group. [WBS 1.1. 1.6.4] 
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3.1. 4.1.1 Program Reviews. The LSI will conduct reviews lAW the FCS Program 
Plan Summary and IMP/IMS to assess SoS programAechnical maturity. [WBS 1.1. 1.6.3] 

3.1. 4.1. 2 Program Risk Management. The LSI shall execute program risk 
management by identifying, assessing, and ensuring mitigation of program risks, with 
separate identification of risks associated with the SoS COE. Each risk identified shall 
include an assessment of technical, cost, schedule, and programmatic risks lAW the 
Risk Management Plan. {A033} [WBS 1.1.1. 6.4.2] 

3.1. 4.1. 3 Program Documentation and Briefing Support. The LSI shall coordinate 
generation of information requirements for IPD and other programmatic support, 
including providing data for PM FCS program briefings and participating on Government 
Working IPTs. [WBS 1.1.1. 6.3.1] 

3.1. 4.1. 4 Program Protection. The LSI shall provide for security of both classified 
and unclassified information, data, hardware, and software generated for the program. 
The LSI shall comply with and provide security procedures and processes to satisfy the 
security requirements identified in the DD Form-254, which specifies requirements for 
Top Secret-Special Compartmented Information (TS-SCI), Communications Security 
(COMSEC), National Industrial Security Program Operating Manual (NiSPOM), NISPOM 
Supplement, NISPOM Overprint, Program Security Guides, Security Classification 
Guideline, DoD 5100.76-M, and AR -380-381 (Special Access Programs); and the 
Program Protection Plan. [WBS 1.1.1. 6.4.4] 

3.1. 4.1.5 Data Management The LSI shall coordinate, monitor, and deliver 
contractually required data items on the FCS ACE unless otherwise specified. [WBS 
1.1.1.6.1.3] 

3.1.4.1.6 Integrated Product Team Training. The LSI shall conduct IPT training for 
Level II and III IPTs within 30 days of their IPT Charter being established. The LSI will 
establish an IPT training program for individuals who are assigned to an established IPT 
after the initial training period. The IPT training shall address as a minimum the IPT’s 
charter and structure; conflict resolution; cost, schedule, and performance baselines; 
Agreement modification process; and common practices. 

3.1.4.2 Subcontractor Management. The LSI shall maintain competition 
throughout the life cycle at the subcontract level lAW the Competition Process Plan. The 
LSI will ensure utilization of Best Commercial Practices and Best Public-Private 
Partnerships to reduce cycie times and cost. The LSI will proactively participate in the 
FCS supply base Make or Buy plans, evaluation criteria, and decision-making 
processes. The LSI shall manage subcontractor activities to facilitate orvtime delivery of 
quality products consistent with the contractual, cost, technical, and schedule 
constraints, and ensure coordinated and consistent direction aligned with program 
objectives. The LSI will coordinate with the suppliers through the LSI Integrated Product 
Teams (IPTs) and the assigned onsite Major Subcontract Managers (MSM) concerning 
subcontractors’ scopes of work, data deliveries, and funding. The Competition Process 
Plan shall be available for Government review on the FCS ACE. [WBS 1.1. 1.6. 1.2] 

3.1.4.3 Agreement Management. The LSI shall administer and comply with this 
Agreement. [WBS 1.1. 1.6.1] 
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3.1. 4.3.1 Export & Import Compliance. The LSI shall comply with applicable 
regulations and statutes regarding exports and imports. [WBS 1.1. 1.6.1] 

3.1. 4.4 Program Management Coordination with Compiementary Programs. 
The LSI shall ensure that the FCS systems developed under this Agreement 
incorporate the Compiementary Programs listed in Attachment 11 needed to fulfill the 
requirements call out in the SoS Specification; and meet the Army's requirement for 
successful UA Increment i FOC, including those UE, Legacy, Interim, Joint, International 
and Multinational interfaces needed to make the UA operational. The LSI shall develop 
and implement a Compiementary Programs Management Control Plan that shall include 
the process for identifying and managing Complementary Programs. The Plan shall 
include coordination and interfaces with the UA Supportability Strategy, Fielding Team 
activities and Material Fielding Agreements prepared by the Supportability IPT and 
Materiel Fielding sub-IPT. {A038) 

3.1. 4.4.1 The LSI shall develop a database of the Compiementary Programs 
needed to establish interfaces and meet the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities 
Specification requirements in accordance with the CDRL. {A061} 

3.1. 4.4.2 The LSI shall integrate the complementary program schedules into the 
overall FCS program IMP/IMS. The LSI shall provide System of Systems 
recommendations for the SDD FCS Increment I phase Complementary Program 
Integration from analysis of IPT inputs and EVMS data. 

3.I.4.4.3. The PM FCS, with LSI support, will work with PEO GCS in 
establishing Memorandums’ of Agreement (MOAs) with the Complementary Programs' 
Government Program Executive Offices (PEOs) and Subordinate MOAs (SMOAs) with 
the Program Managers of Army Material Command (AMC) item managers, Research 
Development Engineering Centers (RDECs), and other Government Agencies to help 
ensure the definition and management of program interfaces between FCS and 
complementary programs are adequate to effed required FCS performance. The LSI, 
with PM FCS support to the extent possible, will, concurrent with Government MOA and 
SMOA development, establish and manage Associate Contractor Agreements (ACAs), 
as necessary, with the prime contractors, subcontractors, and/or Original Equipment 
Manufacturers of identified FCS complementary programs. Complementary programs 
ACAs shall reference detailed Material Fielding Agreements (MF/^s) which shall be 
developed during SDD by the Material Fielding sub-IPT in coordination with the 
responsible complementary program office personnel. 

3.1. 4.4.4 The LSI shall identify issues and recommend risk mitigation efforts 
associated with complementary programs development and integration. 

3.1. 4.4.5 The development cost of the Complementary Programs technologies 
required for the successful execution of the FCS SDD Program is not funded through 
this FCS SDD Agreement, except for the following aspects of specific Complementary 
Programs; 


I Cost Included in LSI Procurement^ 
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• SpeciSi; . - ' 

4r'^> Confi®rat»in, 
[ChanacsjSepeodenf 
-upon Crtipletliig 

<■ 

Hardv/ara^ 
Resist ed,' ; 

.V'.Testi'na, '• ■ 

CP387, Ground Standott 
Mine Detection System 
(GSTAMIDS) 

Ground Sensors, 
Procurement 

Package 12 

X 

X 

CPI 43, Emitter Mapping 

(Prophet 2/3) 

X 

X 

CP334; ClalsIVEDM 
(aka Advanced Electro- 
Optical / Infrared and 
ASTAMIDS -(Air Standoff 
Minefield Detection 

System) 

Air Sensors, 

Procurement 

Package 14 


X 

CP49 Class 4A 
SIGNITPayload (Tactical 
SIGINT Payload) 


X 

CP403, Joint Tactical 

Radio System (JTRS) 
Cluster 1 

Ground and fiir 
Communications, 
Procurement 
Packages 24 
and 25 


X 

CP176 Joint Tactical Radio 
System (JTRS) Cluster 5 


X 


BkTi^Ulife>lc!7S![tTiTSBi 

X 


CP80, CTIA 


X 


CP264, One SAF Objective 
System RDTE 

KsimMmlm 

X 


CPI 84, Lightweight 

120mm Cannon tor 

Mounted Combat System 

Manned Ground 
Vehicle (MGW 
Mounted Combat 
System (MCS) 

X 



[WBS 1.1. 1.6.5, 1.1.2.1.2.11] 


3.1.4.S Business Management The LSI shall implement the necessary business 
management functions to ensure all budget and schedule constraints are met during 
SDD and shall provide necessary schedule, financial, and other program progress 
reporting. {A039, A040, A041} [WBS 1.1.1.6.21 

3.1. 4.5.1 Earned Value Management The LSI shall implement an earned value 
management approach to ensure program leadership properly manages the use of LSI 
and subcontractor resources (dollars and manpower) and meets or exceeds all program 
schedule and technical requirements. This management system includes applying 
effective management control systems as set forth in Article IV of this Agreement that 
provide disciplined cost and schedule and technical performance data in a timely 
manner for program management decision making. [WBS 1.1. 1.6.2] 

3.1. 4.5.2 Integrated Planning! Scheduling. The LSI shall ensure adequate plans are 
developed to support successful execution of all work projects and programs. This 
planning and scheduling shall be reflected in a single Integrated Master Plan (IMP) and 
Integrated Master Schedule (IMS), including demonstration, maintenance, and analysis 
of critical path for both prime and subcontracts. {A043} [WBS 1.1.1 .6.2] 
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3.1. 4.5.3 Government Furnished Property (GFP) Management. The LSI shall 
manage GFP in accordance with the terms and conditions of the Agreement. [WBS 
1 . 1 . 1 . 6 . 2 ] 

3.1.4.6 FCS Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE). The LSI shall provide a 
well organized, intuitive, and rapid electronic collaborative access to a single integrated 
source of management information, product information, and technical data lAW the 
FCS Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE) Implementation Plan. The LSI shall 
develop, track and routinely report metrics for the FCS ACE to monitor the utility, the 
support, and the User Representative satisfaction with the interface. The FCS ACE shall 
be developed to serve as the primary FCS program management decision support 
system. In addition, the LSI will develop, maintain, and mature the FCS ACE to serve as 
the primary means of creating, sharing, reporting, collecting, recording, accessing and 
approving program information between the LSI, authorized FCS major/critical 
subcontractors, and authorized U.S. Government personnel connected with the FCS 
program. The LSI shall develop a Distributed Product Description within the FCS ACE 
organized by the JTA-A views (Operational, Technical, System, System of System) as 
described in the Simulation Support Plan. The LSI will provide the FCS ACE application 
development, deployment, software and hardware support, training, infrastructure and 
sustainment as required. The LSI shall develop and deploy interfaces to selected 
Government data environments to include the Army Test Incident Reporting System 
(ATIRS) and Vision hosted by ATEC, and AARMS hosted by TRADOC. The FCS ACE 
shall support an emerging Interoperable Modeling and Simulation Environment (IMSE) 
by serving as the single authoritative source of data, and mapping product infomriation to 
M&S data. The FCS ACE shall accommodate the exchange of information between the 
system engineers and User Representatives to enhance LSI design work as envisioned 
in SMART activities. For validation of design information by AMSAA prior to use in 
modeling, the LSI shall ensure that the FCS ACE provides a means to logically trace this 
design information to performance requirements. Nothing in this paragraph (3. 1.4.6) 
shall require the LSI to provide infrastructure to Government sites. {A045, A062) [WBS 
1.1. 1.5] 

3.1. 4.7 Production Operations Planning & Product Assurance. The LSI shall 
develop an Enterprise Production Plan for production transition from SDD to IP and then 
to Full Rate Production (FRP). This planning will include identification of necessary IP 
Long Lead items, as well as IP-phase deliverable product quantities. The LSI shall 
provide product assurance and quality support at all levels of product development and 
manufacture. The LSI will ensure that producfton planning supports program objectives, 
risk mitigation, lean manufacturing, commonality, best practices, breakout opportunities, 
logistics production, and production readiness, and will ensure related facility planning 
supports program requirements throughout the program lifecycle. All long lead, initial 
production, and full rate production planning data will be lAW the Enterprise Production 
Plan which outlines the strategy, plan, and approach to manage and mitigate risk leading 
to IP. {A046)[WBS 1.1, 1.8] 

3.1. 4.7.1 Production Operations Pianning. The LSI shall provide management, 
oversight, and support to ensure accomplishment of production development, readiness, 
and supportability planning throughout the program lifecycle. The LSI shall determine 
and report on industrial capabilities. The LSI will provide management, oversight, and 
support to ensure facility development, readiness, and supportability planning meets 
program requirements for cost, schedule, risk, rate, and technology insertion at all levels 
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of manufacture for hardware platforms, common subsystems, and major/critical 
systems/components. {A047} [WBS 1.1. 1.8.1, 1.1. 1.8.3, 1.1. 1.8.4] 

3.1. 4.7.2 Product Assurance & Quality. The LSI will use its product assurance and 
quality standards to ensure delivery of hardware platforms, common subsystems, 
software, and major/critical systems/components that meet program requirements and 
are available to support testing and demonstration during the SDD phase. [WBS 
1 . 1 . 1 . 8 . 2 ] 

3.1. 4.7.3 Production Design Updates. Subject to Article XIII (Modifications), the LSI 
shall accept hardware and/or software design/code changes made during parallel FCS 
IP design activities to support ongoing SDD hardware and/or software efforts and 
incremental development planning. The LSI shall likewise assess completed 
design/code updates made to hardware and/or software in ongoing SDD efforts for 
Incorporation into the next occurring IP effort. The LSI shall post design changes to the 
FCS ACE after approval of changes via the FCS change control process lAW the CM 
Plan. [1.1.1.2.4.11 

3.1. 4.8. Home Station Operation Center (HSOC). The LSI shall develop and 
document the requirements and design for the FCS HSOC. HSOC requirements 
analysis and design definition activities shall define a networked, in-garrison, battle 
command planning capability, and interoperability requirements for seamless operations 
with FCS training and logistics systems. The LSI shall perform the systems engineering, 
design engineering, site surveys and configuration designs to identify the facility design 
criteria, the detailed list of equipment, communications connectivity, information 
protection, war fighter-machine interface, software configuration items, modes of 
operations, training and supportability provisions and the installation sites. The LSI shall 
maximize use of FCS embedded hardware and software functionality to satisfy HSOC 
requirements. The LSI shall also develop a detailed HSOC implementation and 
procurement plan. The detailed implementation plan shall identify cost, schedules, 
unique site installation requirements, Implementation risk, and recommended facility 
modification suppliers. The LSI shall coordinate with appropriate customer organizations 
to assure expectations are being met. {A019} 


3.2 FoS ENGINEERING, DEVELOPMENT, AND INTEGRATION 

The LSI is responsible for the engineering, development, and integration, including 
all associated subcontractor performance of FoS units. The LSI shall ensure that a "pit 
stop engineering" like design approach is an integral and concurrent part of the design 
activities for the FCS FoS. This design approach includes; generation and application of 
a "pit stop engineering and maintenance” type efficiencies into the design philosophy 
and standards of excellence, training of the Integrated Product Design Teams on the “pit 
stop” design approach and illustrative examples, fabrication and use of scaled and full 
scale mock-ups, and the conduct of periodic interactive design reviews to apply 
standards of excellence and gage progress. Using a “pit stop” approach, the LSI will 
design to minimize logistics activities emphasizing MANPRINT considerations and 
supportability/maintainability issues in the battlefield environment. This philosophy takes 
into consideration ease of maintainability at the lowest possible level ensuring that all 
unit service/repair actions can be performed quickly in the battlefield environment. This 
philosophy shall also include embedded training to facilitate ease of use by the operator 
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and maintainer. The LSI shall flow down FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification 
interface, performance, and affordability requirements by ensuring provision for these 
requirements in the engineering, products, and services required to design, build, 
procure, and test real or virtual prototypes for the integrated Family of Systems, The LSI 
shall integrate compiementary systems necessary to provide the required capabilities. 
The LSI will provide for competitive procurement and management of systems and 
subsystems to ensure best of industry and Government involvement in the development 
of the FoS elements. [WBS 1.1.2] 

3.2.1 FoS Analysis and integration 

The LSI shall conduct performance, design, and affordability analyses/trades, and 
requirements flow down within the context of the FoS to maintain baseline performance, 
functional, physical, and logical integration. This includes MANPRINT at both the 
individual and integrated FoS levels. {A014} [WBS 1.1. 2.1] 

3.2.1.1 FoS Integration and Trades Analysis. In close coordination with PM FCS 
and TRADOC, the LSI shall perform performance analyses and trades across the FoS to 
ensure integrated Manned/Unmanned Platforms/Vehicles (MUPVs) and the supporting 
C4ISR network meet SoS requirements. The LSI shall analyze requirements/design to 
balance system operational performance characteristics (e.g., responsiveness, 
deployability, agility and versatility, lethality, survivability, sustainability, training, 
interoperability, availability, and vulnerability) to establish required performance and 
affordability parameters. The LSI will work with TRADOC to ensure trade decisions 
consider the larger impact of UA and other OF requirements development. Cost as an 
Independent Variable (CAIV), producibility, testability, and safety shall be included in the 
analysis/trades process. The LSI shall support efforts with ongoing Government analysis 
of a SoS supportability model to identify potential trades to reduce logistics footprint and 
life cycle costs. The LSI shall ensure that changes to performance requirements, such 
as reliability, availability, maintainability, and testability (RAM-T), resulting from trade 
studies are approved through the established configuration management process. 
{A014, A034} [WBS 1.1.2.1.3.1] 

3.2.1.2 Technical Baseline Management and Control. The LSI shall perform tasks 
to manage and control the FoS technical baseline, including definition and conduct of 
FoS level trade studies, interface control for both software and hardware across the 
Family of Systems and from FCS FoS to complementary systems. Configuration 
Management shall be performed lAW with SoS CM guidance, including CM custodial 
responsibility for FCS to complementary programs ICDs as defined in complementary 
programs Government MOAs. The LSI shall create and maintain the Master Equipment 
List (MEL) and FoS architectures and specifications. The LSI shall manage and maintain 
a performance baseline of system and subsystem attributes necessary for SoS/FoS 
analysis, modeling, and simulation, consistent with the Army FCS UA Systems Book. 
(AO1 1, A014, A018, A034) [WBS 1 .1 .2.1.3] 

3.2.2 Distributed Network Development and integration 

The LSI shall define, design, procure, build, integrate, and test a Networked Battle 
Command System across the FoS lAW the Software Development Plan (SDP), SoS 
specifications, C4I SP, TEMP, and applicable segment and subsystem specifications. 
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The LSI will ensure the FCS ACE supports movement of data in and out of SILs to 
facilitate this Networked Battle Command/C4ISR capability ,{A01 7, A037} [WBS 1. 1.2.2] 

3.2.2.1 Distributed Network Analysis and Integration. The LSI shall conduct 
performance and design analyses including all FoS elements with the integrated 
Networked Battle Command/C41SR capability to maintain baseline performance, 
functional, and logical integration. The LSI will perform network performance analyses 
and trade studies, develop the network configuration, and manage the Distributed 
Network architectures and requirements including the interfaces to systems and 
platforms external to FCS and internal FoS system-to-system interfaces. {A006, A009, 
A018}[WBS1.1.2.2.2] 

3.2.2.2 Distributed Network SIL. The LSI shall develop, utilize, and maintain the 
Distributed Network SIL to support analysis and testing of network functions lAW the SIL 
development plan. The DREN will use the actual Networked Battle Command system 
being developed to the maximum extent possible. {A032) [WBS 1.1.2. 1.4.5] 

3.2.2.2.1 System Development, Integration and Simulation. The LSI shall use 
Networked Battle Command/C4ISR element emulation, simulation, and hardware in the 
loop techniques to design,- develop and integrate the diverse components of the 
integrated Networked Battle Command/C4ISR system and to verify that the proposed 
design meets the FCS SoS and Networked Battle Command/C4ISR Segment 
Specifications. [WBS 1.1. 2.1. 4.5, 1.1.2.2.2.4] 

3.2.2.3 System of Systems Common Operating Environment. The LSI shall 
define, develop, procure, fabricate, integrate, and test the System of Systems Common 
Operating Environment (SoS COE) information management backbone and application 
interface stmcture for implementation of the distributed network. The LSI shall develop 
the information assurance applications and services that are common across the 
network, and perform information assurance risk assessments and mitigation. The LSI 
shall lead in an Application Program Interface working group consisting of itself, industry 
partners, and Government as co-lead to address and resolve all SoS COE services and 
interfaces. The LSI shall define and manage the implementation and configuration. 
Including the interfaces of the SoS COE. The LSI shall develop a SoSCOE 
subcomponent migration plan that addresses the targeted technology for integration into 
the incremental verisons of FCS. The LSI shall establish a performance evaluation 
matrix to support procurement and testing of the SoS COE components. The LSI shall 
integrate and test the SoS COE system with platform/vehicle systems/subsystems. The 
LSI shall develop or acquire, and deliver (via the FCS ACE) all databases, data sets, 
and software required to operate the SOS COE, to include ontologies and task 
integration networks, and make the SoS COE fully functional under operating 
conditions. {A007, A018 } [WBS 1.1. 2.2.4 

3.2.2.4 Communication. The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, 
integrate, and test the networked communications. {A007, A018 } [WBS 1.1. 2.2.6] 

3.2.2.5 Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (ISR). The LSI shall 
define, develop, procure, fabricate, integrate, and test the distributed ISR elements and 
application software, including soldier interfaces, common sensor interface. Level 1 
fusion with organic and non-organic sensor feeds, and Sensor Data Management for the 
FCS. The LSI shall develop or acquire, and deliver (via the FCS ACE) all databases and 
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data sets required to operate the aforementioned software, to include all parameters 
employed by target recognition and fusion algorithms, and make it fully functional under 
operating conditions. {A007, A018 } [WBS 1.1. 2.2.5] 

3.2.2.6 Command and Control. The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, 
integrate, and test the distributed command and control application software, including 
soldier interfaces, mission planning, situational awareness and understanding, and battle 
management for the FCS UA. The LSI shall develop or acquire, and deliver all 
databases and data sets needed to operate the aforementioned software, to include 
default icons, topographic and cartographic data, and make it fully functional under 
operating conditions. {A007, A018 } [WBS 1.1. 2.2.3] 

3.Z2.7 Training Appiications. The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, 
integrate, and test the common and unique training applications for the Distributed 
Network. {A018 } [WBS 1.1.2.2.10] 

3.2.2.8 Supportabiiity Appiications. The LSI shall define, develop, procure, 
fabricate, integrate, and test an integrated Logistics Decision Support System (LDSS), 
Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETMs), and a Platform Soldier-Mission 
Readiness System (PS-MRS) to support each MUPV system type. The LSI will define 
and recommend the interfaces necessary to incorporate appropriate in-lieu-of systems 
supportabiiity requirements and information interchange applications lAW the 
Supportabiiity Strategy. {A018 } [WBS 1.1.2.2.11] 

3.2.2.9 Network Integration, Test, and Evaluation. Using the Distributed Network 
SIL, the LSI shall integrate network supporting applications onto the network information 
management backbone and evaluate their individual and integrated network 
performance lAW the SoS/FoS distributed network requirements. The LSI generates the 
formal test plans (including plans for utilization of the Army’s Central Test Support 
Facility) and procedures for verifying network performance against requirements. The 
LSI will execute the network level verification tests and analyze/report the results. The 
LSI shall identify and implement corrective actions and perform retests as required. 
{A042, A048} [WBS 1.1.2.3.4] 

3.2.2.10 Distributed Network Site Representation. The LSI shall provide onsite 
personnel distributed at C4ISR development sites as listed in Agreement Attachment 7 - 
Office Space and Administrative Support. These personnel shall coordinate the systems 
and technical architectural views with the operational views, coordinate and oversee 
sensor R&D and sensor integration efforts being performed in coordination with PM 
NV/RSTA and NVESD, and perform liaison with PM FCS, PEO C3T, PEO lEW&S and 
RDEC, to coordinate complementary programs within the PEOs, coordinate the 
procurement of "special access" systems (DCGS-A, SAR/MTI and UGS) being 
managed/procured by Ft Monmouth Program Management offices. 

3.2.3 Manned/Unmanned Platform/Vehicle (MUPV) System Development and 
Integration 

The LSI shall define and procure, from best of industry and Government sources per 
the SDD Competition Process Plan, the design, development, fabrication, integration, 
assembly, checkout, and verification test and evaluation of virtual and real prototypes for 
each MUPV system. The LSI shall ensure the design of each primary MUPV system 
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(and applicable variants) meets the requirements provided in the appropriate systems 
specifications. The LSI shall conduct analyses that balance life cycle cost considerations 
with requirements in the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification while providing 
an open architecture approach to maintain commonality across applicable subsystems. 
The LSI will manage the selected industry sources to ensure FCS FoS level 
requirements are met and that interfaces between MUPV systems, Networked Battle 
Command/C4ISR networking nodes, and supportabifity and training systems are met. 
The LSI shall perform any required system-to-system integration necessary to validate 
individual system interfaces prior to SoS level test and evaluation. {A014, A034} [WBS 
1.1. 2.3, 1.1. 2.3.4] 

3.2.3.1 MUPV System Analysis and Integration. The LSI shall conduct 
performance and design analyses in the context of the FoS MUPV systems to maintain 
baseline performance, functional, and logical integration. The LSI shall perform system 
performance analyses and trade studies. The LSI shall establish and manage the 
system architectures and requirements including interfaces. {A006, A014, A034} [WBS 
1.1.2.3.1,1.1.2.3.41 

3.2.3.2 System Integration Laboratories. The LSI shall define, develop, procure, 
fabricate, integrate, utilize, and maintain SILs as required to support analysis and testing 
of MUPV system/subsystem functions lAW the SIL development plan. {A032} [WBS 

1.1.2.1.4.2.1.1.2.1.4.31 

3.2.3.3 MUPV Subsystems Development and Test. The LSI shall define, develop, 
procure, fabricate, integrate, support, and test MUPV subsystems. [WBS 1.1. 2.3.2, 
1.1. 2.3.3] 

3.2.3.3.1 Analysis and Integration. The LSI shall conduct analyses evaluating life 
cycle affordability considerations with requirements in the FCS UA Increment I 
Capabilities Specification to ensure affordability of subsystem elements. The LSI shall 
identify, develop and procure subsystems and common subsystems that result in Life 
Cycle Cost savings commensurate with ongoing devefopments, competitive 
procurements, supportability, schedule, future production, and performance 
considerations. The LSI shall ensure subsystem designs account for integration with 
their FoS end item systems to meet system level performance requirements. {A014, 
A034}[WBS 1.1.2.3.2, 1.1.2.3.3] 

3.2.3.3.2 Design and Development. The LSI, based on the analyses of 3.2.3.3.1, 
shall procure prototype common and mission equipment hardware/software end items. 
The LSI shall develop preliminary and detailed design packages for the integrated 
common and mission equipment end items, focused on a producible, reliable, 
sustainable, maintainable, affordable design. The LSI shall define, document, and 
manage subsystem interfaces and maintain an open architecture design. The LSI shall 
obtain subsystem prototypes, models, and/or simulations as necessary to support 
development as well as the tests and demonstrations of 3.2.3.3.3. The LSI shall obtain 
system models and data necessary to support Government and LSI analysis, and 
training and decision support applications. The LSI shall procure adequate test hardware 
to enable required testing to be conducted prior to IPD. {A007, A018 } [WBS 1.1. 2. 3.2, 

1.1.2.3.31 
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3.2.3.3.3 Prototype, Modeling, and Simulation Testing and Demonstration. The LSI 
shall validate defined functionality and performance characteristics of common and 
mission equipment subsystem prototypes through tests commensurate with specification 
requirements. In the event a physical prototype is not required for SDD, the LSI shall 
conduct appropriate functional and performance demonstration through modeling and 
simulation of the end item to validate functionality and performance requirements. The 
LSI will ensure the FCS ACE supports movement of data in and out of SILs to facilitate 
development of the MUPV control software and system. [WBS 1 .1 .2.3.2, 1 .1 .2.3.3] 

3.2.3.4 MUPV System Integration, Test, and Evaluation. The LSI shall develop 
and demonstrate a detailed production ready design for each MUPV system variant 
identified in support of the FCS Increment I capability, including the use of models, 
emulations, and where necessary, emulated hardware or software as required to provide 
the necessary data/demonstrations needed to verify readiness for IP. The LSI shall 
ensure functional, physical, and logical integration of each unique system developed 
including the distributed network, common equipment, and mission equipment. The LSi 
shall ensure the system performs within integrated (system-to-system) FoS specification 
requirements through verification of defined functionality and performance 
characteristics. To the extent practical, the LSI will ensure prototypes can be refurbished 
for future testing. [WBS 1.1 .2.3.4] 

3.2.3.5 Training Applications. The LSI shall define, develop, procure, fabricate, 
integrate, support, and test the common and unique training applications for the MUPV 
systems. {A018} [WBS 1.1.2.2.10] 

3.2.4 Supportabitity 

The LSI shall develop and document integrated "factory to foxhole" management, 
products, and services required to design, develop, assemble, integrate, field, sustain 
and upgrade (through spiral development) and test the supportablllty processes and 
supporting automated applications within the FCS SoS. The LSI shall prepare a UA 
Supportability Strategy that includes an end-to-end automated sustainment capability 
that integrates supply chain requirements of the UA, UE, and Enterprise Army. The LSI 
shall perform analyses to aid in life cycle product support decision making to include 
developing and implementing metrics, performance standards, warranty requirements, 
and incentives. The LSI shall include supportability product design/interfaces as required 
to address Army supportability implementation beyond the FoS and/or SoS levels for 
consistency with the existing and emerging U.S. Army supportability infrastructure. The 
LSi shall implement supportability architectures and requirements lAW the FCS UA 
Objective Capabilities Specification and UA Supportability Strategy during the design, 
development, fabrication, and test of MUPVsystems to achieve the transportability, 
deployability, and operational availability goals, to reduce life cycle sustainment burdens, 
and to establish the basis for Performance Based Logistics (PBL). The LSI shall define 
the Performance Based Logistics (PBL) business processes, develop the PBL 
performance metrics and standards, design the data management and analysis process, 
and update the PBL concept for sustainment in accordance with the UA Supportability 
Strategy. The LSI shall conduct analyses and provide recommendations on the 
implementation of PBL that considers public, private, and partnership capabilities, to 
include industrial base considerations. The LSI shall perform the duties of the Product 
Support Integrator (PSl) for FCS during SDD (e.g., logistics planning, modeling and 
simulations in order to mitigate risk and verify the reduced FCS logistics burden and 
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increased readiness and availability). The LSI shall integrate the products and services 
generated by the Product Support Provider (PSP), the LSI or its subcontractors, in order 
to meet SoS requirements for the UA. The LSI shall provide results of PBL 
implementation analyses at each major Increment I SDD program review. {A025, A027} 
[WBS 1.1. 2.4] 

3.2.4.1 Logistics Anaiysis and Engineering. The LSI shall utilize a progressive 
assurance approach to plan, implement, and manage a supportability and RAM-T 
program lAW the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification and Supportability 
Strategy. The LSI shall ensure that the suppliers provide progressive assurance that all 
RAM-T requirements (hardware and software) are satisfied. LSI shall ensure that 
suppliers use best commercial engineering approaches to design RAM-T into the 
platforms and systems early in the design process. The LSI shall establish supportability 
metrics necessary to gauge the maturation and completion of supportability designs. 
Supportability metrics shall be tracked to performance under this agreement and shall 
include as a minimum Operational, Availability, Operations and Support Costs and 
Footprints. The LSI shall perform logistics support analyses, power management 
analysis, and engineering design analyses for MUPV systems, common and unique 
support equipment, and source and level of repair for SoS implementation. The LSI shall 
plan, develop, implement, coordinate, verify, and validate technical operational and 
maintenance procedures for each system. The LSI shall develop prototype embedded 
Class V Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETMs) to support each SDD system 
type. The LSI shall conduct reliability growth testing, environmental stress screening, 
and other reliability assurance efforts as appropriate. The LSI shall provide results of 
RAM-T analyses at each major Increment I SDD program review. {A026, A049} [WBS 
1.1.2.1.4.2, 1.1.2.4.2] 

3.2.4.2 Logistics Product Integration. The LSI shall integrate supportability 
products into the SoS elements including diagnostics/prognostics functions. The LSI 
shall conduct Maneuver Sustainment analyses in accordance with the FCS 
Supportability Strategy. The LSI shall define Maneuver Sustainment functions common 
to applicable variants and mission unique products for each variant. The LSI shall 
identify medical items for integration into medical and combat vehicles. The LSI shall 
conduct logistics technical reviews at the system, vehicle, and component levels. {A025} 
[WBS 1.1. 2.4.3] 

3.2.4.2.1 Supportability Strategy Development. The Supportability Strategy shall 
define the planning, programming, and execution of the support program that meets 
operational support performance requirements in the most cost effective manner 
over the total life cycle of the FCS SoS. The supportability strategy facilitates 
development and integration of the following key integrated logistics support tenants: 
logistics management information; transportability and deployability; maintenance 
operations; manpower and personnel; product support management - including 
performance based logistics and ammunition; facilities; technical data; training and 
training support; fielding planning; computer resource support and reliability, 
availability and maintainability. The Supportability Strategy will include all system and 
equipment in the UA. (A025) 

3.2.4.3 Supportability Data Management. The LSI shall develop and provide a 
database management system that provides access to complete life cycle data for 
logistics support, including access to supplier data through the FCS ACE. The database 
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shall include performance specification baselines for future FCS procurements contained 
in the DPD. The LSI shall ensure data requirements are mapped to sources (to inciude 
the diagnostic/prognostic devices utilized In FCS) and cross-walked from there to the 
supporting applications to include PS-MRS, LOSS, the lETMs, etc. {A051} [WBS 

1.1. 2.4.3] 

3.2.4.4 Supply Chain Management (SCM). Within the constoict of PBL, the LSI 
shall develop and implement a plan, including access to supplier data through the FCS 
ACE, for the collection of data supporting the integration of all SCM functions associated 
with FCS systems to ensure that they meet supportability related performance 
requirements. {A052} [WBS 1.1. 2.4.3] 

3.2.4.5 Supportability Test and Demonstration. The LSI shall conduct equipment 
testing and demonstrations for SoS and FoS supportability performance verification. The 
LSI shall validate Maneuver Sustainment, PBL, and other applicable support concepts 
during testing and demonstrations. The LSI shall ensure sensor collection of data for 
logistics decision support system software is adequate to support logistics modeling 
verification and validation efforts as well as operational PBL. {A026} [WBS 1 .1 .2.4.1] 

3.2.4.6 Fielding. The LSI shall field ail FCS Increment I SDD equipment and 
coordinate the fielding of all other UA systems to meet testing and training requirements. 
The LSI shall develop plans to support the fielding of Increment I FCS into the UA 
including IOC and FOC. The LSI shall conduct fielding analyses and recommend the 
most suitable fielding methodology for the Increment I of FCS into the UA. {A050} [WBS 

1.1. 2.4.4] 

3.2.5 Training Systems 

The LSI shall assist TRADOC in their UA Training Developments responsibilities by 
providing horizontal integration with FCS SDD work to TRADOC’s larger UA and OF 
developments work. The LSI shall provide the management plans, products, verification 
and vaSdation, and services required to ensure design, development, fabrication, 
integration, support and test of a UA training program and a FCS FoS and SoS training 
system capable of meeting FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification and System 
Training Plan (STRAP) objectives consistent with the Army’s concept for OF and UA 
training. The LSI shall perform training management and planning in accordance with 
established policy, processes, and procedures. The LSI shall develop, document, and 
allocate an integrated set of training functional, performance, test, and affordability 
requirements. The LSI shall design the FCS training system as an Integral part of the 
overall SoS design to meet increment I requirements and provide for future incremental 
upgrades. The LSI shall develop and deliver a Training Management Plan that 
addresses the full range of training support products, architectures, infrastructures, and 
training development, and the management tools required to provide Increment I 
capabilities in the institution, operational, unit, and self development domains lAW 
ATIAS. The LSI shall identify, assess, and mitigate training risks as part of the SDD risk 
reduction effort and coordinate these risk reduction efforts with the SoS Engineering 
Technical Risk Manager. The LSI will support the distributed network and platform 
product devebpment efforts as required to implement/include embedded and standalone 
training designs within FoS products as necessary to ensure these designs meet SoS 
specification requirements. The LSI shall establish training product cfesign/interfaces to 
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ensure effective integration with the Army’s larger UA and OF training concept and 
infrastructure lAW the LSI's SoS Architecture. {A005, A053} [WBS 1.1 .2.5] 

3.2.5.1 PCS Training Systems Engineering. The LSI will ensure training 
engineering design analyses are performed at FCS SoS and FoS levels and integrated 
with TRADOC’s larger UA training developments, taking into consideration training for 
individual, maintenance, crew, unit, leader, and staff teams. The LSI shall determine and 
document training materials not limited to; operator, maintainer. Training Aids, Devices, 
Simulators, Simulations (TADSS). The LSI will assist TRADOC in their role in developing 
doctrine, tactics, and training products, as required to support the UA O&O and the 
Army's OF training concept under devetopment, to include interoperability with 
complementary programs. The LSI shall perfonu individual system training analysis and 
will assist TRADOC in conducting collective task analyses lAW TRADOC Regulation 
350-70, Systems Approach to Training Management and Processes, TRADOC 
Pamphlet 350-70-2, Multimedia Courseware Development Guide, and Advanced 
Distributed Learning Shareable Content Object Reference Model. The LSI shall develop 
and implement training architectures and requirements lAW the FCS UA Increment I 
Capabilities Specification. The LSI shall provide configuration and data management for 
FCS training products. The LSI shall perform system training analysis to identify 
potential common components and reuse between embedded training, mission planning, 
mission rehearsal, as well as other system hardware and software. {A014, A034, A054} 
[WBS 1.1.2.5.1] 

3.2.5.2 Training Systems integration Laboratory. In support of the SoSlL, the LSI 
shall develop, utilize, and maintain a training SIL as required to support analysis and 
testing of training functions and ensure this SIL provides integrated functionality with the 
SoSIL for both SoS and FoS interfaces. {A032)[WBS 1.1.2.1.4.6] 

3.2.5.3 Training Product Deveiopmentlintegration. The LSI shall, lAW TRADOC 
Regulation 350-70, Systems Approach to Training Management and Processes, develop 
and integrate FCS training products for UA training developments and FCS SoS and 
FoS elements, including simulator development, manned systems training, unmanned 
systems training, training facilities, training support packages, and system training plan. 
The LSI shall provide FCS FoS and SoS training performance analysis and system 
training data through the integrated UA level. {A055, A056} [WBS 1.1.2.5.2, 1.1.2.5.2.5] 

3.2.5.4 Deveiopmentai and Operational Test - Training. The LSI shall provide 
training for Developmental and Operational Testing for FoS and SoS performance 
verification. The LSI shall coordinate with AMC and TRADOC to define and develop 
training plans and products to be provided in support of test and evaluation activities. 
{A053, A054, A055} [WBS 1 .1 .2.5, 1 .1 .3.2] 

3.2.5.5 Training Faciiities. The LSI shall assess, survey, recommend modifications 
or additions, and document the analysis of training facilities, support equipment, training 
articles, threat training systems and simulators, and simulation models/test beds, training 
areas, and ranges as necessary to support the training of UA equipped with FCS. {A057} 
[WBS 1.1.2.5.2.4] 

3.Z5.6 Tactical Engagement Simulation System. The LSI shall conduct a trade 
study in coordination with TRADOC to review the range of options available for using a 
Tactical Engagement Simulation System (TESS). The LSI will use the results of this 
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study to develop short and long range plans to employ TESS within the UA. The LSI will 
ensure that TESS is fully interoperable with existing Combat Training Centers (CTC) and 
iegacy training systems. {A014, A034} [WBS 1.1. 2.5.1, 1.1. 2. 5. 1.1] 

3.2.5.T Common ComponentsIServices. The LSI shall conduct trade studies to 
review the use and implementation of FCS components/services in FCS applications 
(e.g., Network Battle Command C41SR, M&S, Training, etc.), FCS common components, 
and FCS Training common components. The LSI will use the results of these studiesto 
develop short and long range plans for the FCS equipped UA and as a guide for 
implementation. {A014,A034} [WBS 1.1.2.5.1,1.12.5.1.1] 

3.2.5.8 Training Site Representation. The LSI shall provide onsite personnel 
distributed as listed in Agreement Attachment 7 - Office Space and Administrative 
Support. These personnel shall coordinate with the Anny G-1 and UAMBL in the 
refinement of Manpower, Personnel and Training artifacts (MPT, TAD, MER, 
BOlPFD/QQPRI). 

3.3 SoS INTEGRATED TEST & EVALUATION 

The LSI shall perfomn FCS FoS integrated test and evaluation in the SoS 
environment to verify SoS and system level performance in support of the IP decision 
process. This verification shall be in accordance with the FCS UA increment I 
Capabilities Specification requirements allocated to the SDD Increment I design and 
include verification of interoperability requirements and interfaces lAW approved 
interface control documents. This activity includes facilities, resources, test phases, 
planning, execution, evaluation, and reporting as described below and lAW the TEMP. 
The LSI shall ensure a contiguous thread of M&S support throughout testing. M&S 
includes representations of components, systems, forces (UA, UE, Joint, and opposing), 
and threats; scenario generators; environmental simulators; synthetic stimuli; and event 
controllers. The LSI will ensure M&S serves as input or nodes on the SILs and SoSIL 
and wraparounds or players in Limited User Test (LUT), Follow-on Development Test 
and Evaluation (FDTE), and the Initial Operational Test (lOT) implementing the Standard 
Simulator Database (SSDB) Interchange Format (SIF). The LSI will use M&S to 
augment Technical testing where available and appropriate. Where Government M&S 
are not available or appropriate, the LSI shall procure or develop applicable M&S (see 
3.1.2). The LSI shall develop and supply alt validation and verification data and artifacts 
necessary for ATEC accreditation before any M&S is used to support testing. All 
Environment (scenario, terrain, and weather) and Behavior (employment and TTP) data 
sets for analysis will be approved by TRADOC (specifically HQ TRADOC ICW TRAC 
and UAMBL). Army Materiel Systems Analysis Activity (AMSAA) certifies performance 
data. [WBS 1.1.3] 

3.3.1 Test Planning and Execution 

The LSI shall define and manage the phases of technical testing required to support 
the FCS Incremental Development Plan and ATEC System Evaluation. The LSI will 
participate in the combined test planning activities and provide the necessary test 
planning, test design, test integration, test execution, test assessment, test reporting, 
and test analysis. The LSI shall provide and/or obtain the necessary test 
resources/facilities, including use of modeling and simulation capabilities as discussed in 
3.1.2, 3.1.3, and 3.3, to perform tests. The LSI shall develop and update the Integrated 
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Test and Evaluation Plan (ITEP) and provide updates for the Test and Evaluation Master 
Plan (TEMP) which describe the overall combined testing strategy and definition of the 
spectrum of integrated simulation, test, and evaluation activities associated with FCS. 
{A058}[WBS 1.1.3.1,1.1.3.21 

3.3.1.1 Test Planning and Design. The LSI shall ensire adequate test planning 
and testing to support an iterative design and test process using the FCS ACE to 
distribute test data results lAW the ITEP and the TEMP. The LSI shall define the specific 
test phases corresponding to FoS development schedules with staggering/overlapping 
of testing to accommodate the different levels and parallelism of development planned, 
e.g., prototype vs. modeling/simulation, subsystems vs. integrated system capability. 
The LSI shall use these test phase definitions in the devebpment of test 
plans/scheduling/coordination and test designs for the testing to be performed. The LSI 
shall plan pre-field and field tests, and plan integrated mission tests. The LSI will ensure 
test plan consistency with the TEMP and support the Army's Combined Test 
Organization to ensure close coordination with the Army test community. {A058} [WBS 
1.1.3.2.1] 

3.3.1.2 Test Integration and Execution. The LSI shall prepare test procedures and 
range documentation. The LSI shall execute SoS and system testing in accordance with 
the test plans and designs of 3.3.1. 1 and the incremental integration process as FoS 
capabilities become available for test. [WBS 1.1.3.2.2] 

3.3.1. 2.1 Test Support Package (TSP). The LSI shall provide and administer TSPs 
capable of sustaining test and evaluation efforts. The TSPs shall be delivered to the 
appropriate test sites at least 30-days prior to start of each test. The LSI shall conduct 
maintenance and provide all repair parts, tools, test fixtures, and facilities except those 
the Government chooses to provide in response to the System Support Package 
Component List (SSPCL). {A059} [WBS 1.1.2.4.1.3] 

3.3.1. 2.2 Logistics Testing. The LSI shall provide technical analyses and operations 
support to all logistics demonstrations and simulations, maintenance training, and 
system verification, validation, and integration tests to ensure that requirements for 
RAM-T and supportability are met. [WBS 1.1.2.4.1.4] 

3.3.1. 2.3 Baliistic Survivabiiity. The LSI shall support Ballistic Survivability testing by 
providing test planning, test operations, assistance in damage assessment, repair 
assistance, and procedures review. [WBS 1.1. 3.2.1, 1.1. 3.2.2] 

3.3.1.3 Test Assessment and Reporting. The LSI shall perform requirements 
analysis, prepare test assessment and data collection plans, and prepare test 
assessment/data/corrective action reports. The LSI shall prepare the test resources 
validation/verification plan. The LSI shall establish a test site data management center, 
collect/reduce/control test data, and perform data authentication. The LSI shall assess 
the adequacy and quality of tests performed and report raw results of the testing at the 
conclusion of each test executed. The LSI will reschedule testing where such 
assessment warrants. The LSI diall provide the Government all requested data from 
component, system, and SoS level testing in a form usable by the Army Test and 
Evaluation Command (ATEC) to support Government independent technical and 
operational evaluation. The LSI shall develop and rraintain a Data Acquisition System 
accessible through the FCS ACE to support data collection efforts during test operations. 
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Data shall include reports that document significant test incidents in standard Army Test 
Incident Report System (ATIRS) format and shall be entered into the ATIRS. The LSI will 
allow and support Government observation and validation of component, system, and 
SoS testing. {A060} [WBS 1.1. 3.2.3] 

3.3.1. 4 Test Analysis. The LSI shall provide data and analysis of test results to 
demonstrate that performance requirements are met or an appropriate performance 
growth model that demonstrates performance progression. The LSI shall jointly review 
shortfalls with the Government to determine if design changes and/or retesting is 
required. {A060}[WBS 1.1. 3.2.4] 

3.3.1.5 Failure Reporting Analysis and Corrective Action System (FRACAS). 
The LSI shall establish and manage a FRACAS process to support resolution of test 
incidents through the corrective action process. The LSI shall write test incident reports 
for tests conducted at norvGovemment test locations and provide these data to the 
Government. The LSI will provide data for reliability and maintainability scoring 
conferences. {A060} [WBS 1.1. 3.2.4] 

3.3.2 Test Facilities and Resources 

The LSI will partner with the Army to define applicable Government test facilities. The 
LSI shall plan and conduct testing to take full advantage of the existing investment in 
DoD ranges, facilities, and other resources (e.g., Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG), 
Yuma Proving Ground (YPG)) wherever practical. The LSI shall supplement the use of 
existing facilities with the design, development, modification, implementation, integration, 
and documentation of other required test facilities, support equipment, test articles, 
threat systems and simulators, test targets/expendables, and simulation models/test 
beds as necessary to perform the tests defined in 3.3. 1.1. The LSI shall maintain the 
LSI’s facilities and resources that are required to support the combined Development 
Test and Evaluation (DT&E) and Operational Test and Evaluation (OT&E) objectives, to 
include the equipment needed to perform software maintenance and modification. The 
LSI shall conduct validation and verification assessments of test facilities/support 
equipment. [WBS 1.1. 3.2.5] 

3.3.2.1 Test Support Equipment The LSI shall design, develop, procure, utilize, 
and maintain test support equipment for use in the SoSIL. [WBS 1.1.3.2.5.2] 

3.3.3 Operational/User Test Support 

The LSI shall provide for Government Operational/User testing the equipment 
operations support, planning, maintenance, and training necessary to execute and 
complete Government Operational/User testing. This also includes participation in the 
planning, conduct, and monitoring of Battle Lab exercises. The LSI shall obtain approval 
from TRADOC prior to integrating doctrine and tactics training during tests. The LSI shall 
provide training to the Army for Army use of the SoSIL for OT&E. The LSI will participate 
in writing operational test plans and reports and participate in Operational Test 
Readiness Reviews (OTRRs) and ATEC System Team (AST) meetings. The LSI will 
provide data and information to support the Government in writing of; Test Incident 
Reports for tests performed at ATEC test sites, collection and reduction of data using 
FCS specific instrumentation and data collection, and gathering data and information 
required for the issuance of Safety Releases. The LSI shall participate in hardware and 
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software testing and provide data as necessary to satisfy safety concerns and hazards 
that have been defined, including SiL as well as field tests. [WBS 1 .1 .3.2.5.6] 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
DELIVERABLES UST (CDRL) 


A001 FCS Systems Engineering Management Plan Update 

A002 TRADOC Integration Support Documentation 

A003 FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification Update 

A004 SoS/ToS Interface Control 

A005 SoS Architectures Update 

A006 FoS Architectures Update 

A007 Syston/Subsystem Design Description (SSDD) 

A008 FCS C4ISR Segment Specification Update 

A009 FCS Prime Item Development Specifications 

AGIO SoS Architecture Development Plan 

AO 11 Configurarion and Data Management Plan Update 

A012 Manpower Requirements Criteria 

AOl 3 Human Systems Integration Report 

AO 1 4 Trade Study Plan/Report 

AO 1 5 Life Cycle Cost Contaiimient Plan Update 

A0i6 Life Cycle Cost Estimate 

AO 17 Software Development Plans 

AOl 8 Software Specifications 

A019 Home Station Operation Center Plan 

A020 Performance Assessment Report 

A021 System Verification Plan Update 

A022 SoS Verification Report 

A023 FCS Incremental Development Plan Update 

A024 FCS Technology Maturation Plan 

A025 Supportability Strategy Update 

A026 RAM-T Program Plan 

A027 Performance Based Logistics Implementation Plan 

A028 FCS Programmatic Environmental, Safety and Heald) Evaluation (PESHE) 

A029 System Integration Plan Update 

A030 Force Effectiveness Modeling Report 

A031 FCS Simulation Validation and Verification Plan 

A032 System Integration Laboratories Development and Maintenance Plan 

A033 Risk Msmagement Plan Update 

A034 Trade Study Report 

A035 Interoperability Analysis Report 

A036 Software Architecture Description Document 

A037 C4I Support Plan Update 

A038 FCS Complementary Programs Management Control Plan 
A039 SDD Contract Funds Status Report (CFSR) 

A040 Contract Cost Data Report (CCDR) 

A041 Cost Performance Report (CPR) 

A042 FoS Distributed Network Test Plans 

A043 IMS Updates 

A044 FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification 

A045 FCS ACE Implementation Plan 

A046 Enteqjrise Production Plan Update 

A047 Industrial Base Capabilities Assessment 

A048 FoS Distributed Network Test Reports 

A049 Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETMs) 

A050 Materiel Fielding Support Plan Update 
A051 Supportability Data Management Plan 
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A052 Supply Chain Management Plan 
A053 Training Management Plan 
A054 Training Data Products 
A055 Training Support Package 
A056 System Training Data 
A057 Training Facilities Survey Report 
A058 TEMP Data 

A059 System Support Package Component List (SSPCL) 

A060 Integrated T est Report 

A061 Complementary Programs Datab^ 

A062 FCS ACE Metrics 


DELIVERABLES LIST (HARDWARE) 


At completion all residual Government property (e.g. prototype hardware and software, test hardware arul software, 
software Integration Laboratory hardware/softwarc, etc.) used in the performance of this Agreement will be disposi- 
tioned to the Government in accordance with FAR Part 45 unless ^ecified elsewhere in the Agreement. 
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13. REMARKS 
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13. REMARKS 

1 , Document the results and operational lessons learned in accordance with SOW paragraphs 3 . 1 . 1 . 1 

and 3.1.1.1 .1 Objective Force Requirements and Force Integration Sc Analysis,accumulated 

from assisting TRADOC/UAMBL but not limited to, die following areas: 

a. [DOCTRINE] UA doctrine requirements integration; refining UA operational concepts to develop UA 
and FCS doctrinal products; initiation of UA field manuals; identification of new required UA-specific 
publications; development of program directives for UA doctrinal publications; defining proponent, select 
combined amis, multi-service, and as directed, multi-nafiona] FCS doctrine implications; standardization 
of UA doctrine that crosses functional lines; review of other doctrine for accuracy and horizontal integra- 
tion; quality control of UA publications; periodic review of of publications for consistency/impact to 
FCS SDD and UA developmental work. 

b. [ORGANIZATION] Refining organizational concepts in the UA O&O Plan; development of personnel 
requirements; determining major FCS equipment requirements; determining Ihe breakout of UA organiza- 
tional elements; summarizing relevant information for equipment assignment, mobility, and concept of 
operations; obtaining approval for the UA Table of Organization and Equipment (TOE); developing the 
FCS FoS Basis of Issue Plan; recommending new manpower requirements criteria; Total Army Analysis 
process. 

c. [TRAINING] Developing individual training plans, course administrative data, and programs of instruc- 
tion; developing training systems (training management plan, products, verification/validation, and ser- 
vices requir^ to design, develop, assemble, integrate, and lest a UA training plaiv/program); developing, 
utilizing, and maintaining a training system laboratory to support analysis and testing of training func- 
tions; integrating training products based on STRAP into the FoS elements; providing SoS performance 
analysis for training at the integrated SoS level; FoS and SoS performaircc verification test and demon- 
stration for training. 

d. [MATERIEL] Refining materiel requirements documents; refinement of FCS ORD/Capabilities Devel- 
opment Document and KPPs for Milestone C; refinement of STRAP; refinement of Critical Operational 
Issues and Criteria in TEMP; refinement of FCS STAR; SMART process. 

e. [LEADER] Defining *e Leader Development Support System and requirements. 

f [PERSONNEL] Ensuring the Soldier is central in the development and design of the FCS FoS and that all 
personnel requirements/documentation, such as the Manpower Estimate Report, properly reflect 
TRADOC’s requirements. Intent is to reduce Ac level of human specification. 

g. [FACILITIES] Determining new or unique facilities requirements to support FCS fielding and mainte- 
nance. 

h. [UE and OF BATTLE COMMAND REQUIREMENTS INTEGRATION] documentaHon of UE and OF 
Networked Battle Command development impact on FCS design. 

i. [OF MANEUVER SUPPORT REQUIREMENTS INTEGRATION] Documenting emerging OF Maneu- 
ver Support requirements impact on FCS design. 

j. [OF MANEUVER SUSTAINMENT REQUIREMENTS INTEGRATION] Document emerging OF Ma- 
neuver Sustainment requirements impact on FCS design. 

(See page 3 for continuation. 


Page I of 2 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Odier 


D. Systenvltem. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

1 . Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item; 

3. Subtitle: 


A002 (cont) 

Technical Report - Study / Services 

TRADOC Objective Force Integration Support 
Documentation 


13. REMARKS (cont) 


2. This submittal may consist of multiple reports based on the individual items listed above. Each report shall be 
a standalone document with a dash number assigned to the Data Item number (i.e., A002*n, where n starts 
with 1 ) to distinguish one subject matter report from another. Assignment of the dash numbers shall be arbi- 
trary but shall be sequentially assigned and controlled through LSI data management. A list of the dash num- 
ber assignments shall be available under ACE using A002-0 as the data item number. 

3 . Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

4. Report shall be delivered via the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 
TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE ■ 

I. 1 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 1 

APPROVED 1 



1 

1 

BY ! 

1 

i 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUDIEMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 


B, Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item; 

A003 Engineering Change Proposal/Notice of 

Revision 


3. Subtitle: 

FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification 
Updates 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1.1.!.!, 


See remarks 

3.1. 1.3.2 


7. Transmtl 

8, APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 

1 


SoSRR 

As required 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Provide updates to the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification (S786-50000) as required by Configu- 
ration Control Board (CCB) action. 

2. FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification updates shall be consistent with 
S786-50000. 

3 . Each ECP shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the CCB process. 

4. Resulting NORs shall be posted to the FCS ACE. 

5. A minimum of 90% of all JROC ORD requirement discrepancies will be resolved prior to the SRR. Any 
remaining discrepancies (beyond the 90%) will have a corresponding plan of action and anticipated resolution 
date. 

6. An 06 level review panel of TRADOC/PM representatives will evaluate the end product (SoS Increment I 
Specification) and all discrepancy resolution plans NLT 2 weeks prior to the SRR (3 OCT 2003). 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Control Line Item B. Exhibit 

No. Attachment 2 

0001 

C. Category 

Otfjer 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agrecment/PR NO. F. Contractor 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 The Boeing 

Company 

1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

A004 SoS/FoS Interface Control 

3. Subtitle: 

Interface Control Documents, Interface 
Specification 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAEO7-03-9-FO0I 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A005 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Engineering Change Proposal/Noticc 
of Revision 

3. Subtitle: 

SoS Architecture Update 

4. Auftority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-CMAN-80639C» DI-CMAN-80642C 

5. AgrccmCTt Reference 

Attachment 1,3.1, 1.3, 3.2.5 

6. Requiring 

Office 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

See Remarks 

10. Asof 
Date 

See Remarks 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

See Remarks 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

Sec Remarks 


13. REMAWCS 


1 . Provide updates to the SoS Architectures generated during OTA MDA 972*02-9-0005 as required by 
Configuration Control Board (CCB) action. The changes will be posted within 30 days of flie CCB action. 

2 . SoS Aidiitecture updates shall be in Army Core Architecture Data Model (CADM) compliant format. 

3. Each release shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved in accordance with the Configuration Manage- 
ment Plan including TRADOC in the approval cycle. 


4. Resulting NORs shall be posted to the PCS ACE and entered into the TRADOC AARMS. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item 

B. Exhibit 


C. Category 


No. 



Attachment 2 


Other 


0001 







D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07*03-9.F00l 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 


3. Subtitle: 


A007 


System/Subsystem Design Description 
(SSDD) 



2. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.3. 1, 3.2.2.3, 3.2.2.4, 

6. Requiring 
Office 





3.2.2.5, 3.2.2.6. 3.2.3.3.2, 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

' DI-IPSC-8I432A 






nsinnin 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 


Code 

See Remarks 

Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

Hi 


A 


See Remarks 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Define system/subsystem (e.g., electrical, sofhvare, mechanical) design concepts and decisions used as the 
basis for further system/subsystem development. Include descriptions of design decisions, databases, data 
sets, and other design data including but not limited to those significant architectural aspects supporting 
manned and unmanned platforms, ISR, and Command & Control subsystems data. 

2. Draft shall be submitted at PDR. 

3. Final shall be submitted at CDR. 

4. Report may be in contractor format using the requirements of block 4 as a guide. 

5. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY | H. DATE | 1. | J. 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. Systcm/ltem. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Confractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F00I 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

3. Subtitle: 


A008 

Engineering Change Proposal/Notice 
of Revision 

C4ISR Segment Specification Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

SeeRranarks 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3. LI. 3.2 

6. Requiring 
Office 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mihd 

Code 



Submission 

Subsequent 



As Required 

SeeRemarics 


Submission 

ACE 

A 



As required 




1 



See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 


1. Provide updates to the C41SR Segment Specification (S786-50100) as required by Configuration Control 
Board (CCB) action. The changes will be posted wifiiin 30 days of the CCB action. 


2. C4ISR specification updates shall be consistent with S786-501 00. 

3. Each ECP shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the CCB process. 

4. Resulting NORs shall be posted to the PCS ACE. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

3. Subtitle: 


A009 

System Specification 

Prime Item Development Specification (PIDS) 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

5. AgreemMt Reference 

6. Requiring 

No.) 



Attachment 1, 3.1. L3.2,3.1. 1.3.3, 3.2.2.1 

Office 

DI-IPSC-81431A 




SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mtbd 

Code 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 

As required 


13. REMARKS 


1. Provide FIDS as required by IMP/IMS. 

2. PIDS may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. PIDS shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J.DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQWREMEJTTS LIST 


A. Control Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. SysteinT.iem. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F00I 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. DataltemNo. 2. Title of Data Item: 

AO 1 0 T echnical Report - Study / Services 

3. Subtitle: 

SoS Architecture Etevelopment Plan 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3. 1.1.3 .4 i 

i 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP ; 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

As Required 

10. As of 1 
Date j 

SoSFR j 

11. Date of First ! 

Submission 

SoSFR 1 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

As required 


13, REMARKS 


J . Defines planned updates to SoS Architectures. Increment I elements of the SoS Architectures shall be specifi- 
cally defined. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Plan shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1 . 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item 

B. Exhibit 

C. Category 

No. 

Attachment 2 

Other 

0001 




D. Systenvltem. 

Future Combat Systrans 


E. Agreement/PR NO. F. Contractor 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 xhc Boring Company 


1. Data Item No. 2. Tide of Data Item: 3. Subtitle: 

^ Technical Report - Study ! Services Configuration/Data Management (CDM) Plan 

Update 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Refcr«ice 
No.) Attachment 1, 3.L1.4, 3.2.1.2 


No.) 

See Remarto. 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 10. As of 11. Date of First 

Mthd Code Date Submission 

As Required 

ACE A See As Required 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


12. Date of 
Subsequent Submission 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Updates to CDM Plan (D786-1 0008-1) as required to reflect changes in the configuration management 
process. CDM plan shall include all FCS SoS product data and interfaces with the FCS logistics systems, to 
include lETM data. 

2. Maintain consistency with D786- 10008-1 for format and content. 

3. Plan updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Ottier 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F00I 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A012 


2, Title of Data Item: 

Manpower Requirements Criteria 


4. Auttiority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DMLSS-8n65A 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1, 1.5 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring 
Office 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 


!3. REMARKS 

1 . Ensures MANPRINT design efforts are integrated into system designs to accommodate personnel healtfi and 
safety, human factors, system safety, soldier survivability, skills/aptitude/development, training, and system 
manpower requirements. 

2. Contractor format is acceptable using block 4 as a guide ftM" both format and content. 

3. Draft report shall be submitted at SoSRR. 

4. Final report ^all be submitted at SoS PDR; subsequent updates as required. 

5 . Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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1. Data Item No. 
A013 


I 2. Title of Data Item: 

! Technical Report- Study /Services 


E. Agreement/PR NO. F. Contractor 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 The Bodng 

Company 

3. Subtitle; 

Human Systems Integration Report 


6. Requiring 
Office 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 
11. Date of First 12. Date of 

Submission Subsequent 

Submission 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Report shall detail MANPRINT design evaluation during system development, to include requirement, 
specification, design, test, and assessment. 

2 . Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TKADOC. 

4. Initial report shall be submitted at SoS PDR with subsequent updates as required. 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.5 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

11. Date of First 

Mthd 

Code 

As Required 

Date 

Submission 

ACE 

A 


See Remarks 

See Remarks 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

e. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07.03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1 . Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

A014 System/Design Trade Study Plan 

3. Subtitle: 

Trade Study Plan 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-ILSS-8I02I 



5. Agreement Refaence 

Attachment 1,3. 1.1.6, 3.2.1. l,3.2.1.2, 

3.2.3, 3.2.3.1, 3.2.3.3.1, 3.2.5.1, 3.2.5.6, 
3.2.5.7 

6. Requiring 

Office 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

As Required 

10. As of 
Date 

See Remarks 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

Sec Remarks 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 


1 . E>efine planned trades, policies, procedures, and processes including CAIV to support and document best 
choice design decisions to include but not limited to the following: TESS trades, common component trades, 
requirements trades, technology trades, and life cycle cost trades. 

2 . Initial plan to be submitted at SoSRR and updates provided every 6 months or as required thereafter until SoS 
CDR. 

3. Plan shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and ^proved via the ACE workflow process. HQ TRADOC will be 
the final User authority for all operational trade decisions. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item 
No. 

A015 


2. Title of Data Item; 

T echnical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Life Cycle Cost Containment Plan Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

N/A 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1 , 3. 1 . 1 .6 


7. Transmti 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

As Required 

Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 


See Remarks 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . LCC containment plan (D786- 1 00 1 2*1) shall be updated to reflect changes in the LCC containment process. 

2. Maintain consistency with D786-10012'l for fonnat and content. 

3. Initial update at SoSRR and subsequent updates every 6 months or sooner if required. 

4. Plan updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Agreement Line Item 
No. 

0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C- Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E- Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03.9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A016 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Life Cycle Cost Estimate 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 1.1.6 


DI-MlSC-80508 


SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

As Required 

See Remaiks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



120 days AAA 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring 
Office 


13. REMARKS 

1. LCC estimate per A015 and updated as required to reflect FCS configuration and or other cost driver changes. 

2. Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Estimate updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 



A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 


7. Transratl 8. APP 

Mthd Code 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit C. Category 
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Version 5/30/03 Final 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Define policy and processes in appropriate software development plans to ensure consistent software devel- 
opment across all elements of SoS and FoS Increment I SDD. These plans shall include: 

Software Development Plan (D786- 10006-1 - update as mutually a^eed between LSI and PM FCS) 

Software Configuration Management Plan (draft 60 da^ AAA, update as mutually agreed between LSI and 
PM FCS) 

Phased Software Integration Plan (draft 1 00 days AAA, update as mutually agreed between LSI and PM FCS) 
Software Measurement Plan (draft 60 days AAA, ^>date as mutually agreed between LSI and PM FCS) 
Software Transition Plan (draft at CDR. Final 6 mcmths prior to IPD) 

COTS and oAer Software Reuse Management Plan (draft 75 days AAA) 

Software Quality Assurance Plan (draft 60 days AAA) 

SEl CMMI Level 5 Evolution Plan (draft 120 days AAA) 

Each plan may be a standalone or combined widi otfier plans if appropriate. All standalone documents shall be 
assigned a dashed data item number (i.e., A0l7-n, where n starts with 1) to distinguish one plan delivery from 
another. Assignment of the dash numbers shall be arbitrary hut shall be sequentially assigned and controlled 
through LSI data management. A list of die dash number assignments shall be available under ACE using 
A017-0 as the data item number, 

2. Plans may be in contractor format and where appropriate may use block 4 as a guide. 

3. Plans or plan iqxlates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 

4. E>rafts (or updates for existing plans) shall be delivered as indicated in paragraph 1 above and subsequent 
updates made as required thereafter. Comments to drafts shall be incorporated in a final submission within 
60 of receipt unless otherwise specified. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. 

y DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 



Page 2 of 2. AOH 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 
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AGREEMENT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Agreement Line lt«n 
No. 

0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F00I 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Hem No. 
A018 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Software Artifacts 


3. Subtitle: 

Software Process, Requirements, Design, Test, 
and Design Artifacts 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

ElA/IEEE-J-STD-016 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1. 3.1. 1. 3.2, 3. 1.1. 3.3, 
3.2.1.2, 3.2.2.1. 3.2.2.3, 3.2.2.4, 
3.2.2.5, 3.2.2.6. 3.2.2.7. 3.2.2.8, 
3.2.3.3.2, 3.2.3 .5 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


7. Transmfl 
Mthd 


8. APP 
Code 


9. Frequency 
As Required 


10. As of Date 
As Required 


11. Date of First 
Submission 

As Required 


12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

As Required 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Documents all software efforts, requirements analysis and decisions, design analysis and decisions, test 
planning, processes, and reporting for all elements across the SoS and FoS Increment I software in SDD. 
Complementary program artifacts (requirements ^>eciflcations, design documents and models, interface speci- 
fications and documents) may be exempt from this on a case by case basis as mutually agreed by the LSI and 
the FMFCS. These artifacts shall be at the appropriate configuration levels as mutually agreed by die LSI and 
PM FCS but no less than CSCl level. Artifacts may be combined as agreed by the LSI and PM FCS. These 
artifacts shall include but not limited to die following: 

Meeting minutes, reuse analyses, software development folders, peer review and other production evaluation 
reports, audit reports, problem reports, metric reports, metric analysis, approved process tailor- 
ing/improvements, supplier SDPs, briefings, schedules, requirements specifications, design documents and 
models, interface specifications and documents, test plans, reports, source code listings, executable software, 
instruction manuals, pTogrammer’s manuals, and selection rationale. 

2. All standalone artifacts/'documents shall be assigned a dashed data item number A018-n where n starts with 1) 
to distinguish one plan delivery from another. Assignment of dash numbers shall be arbitrary but shall be se- 
quentially assigned and controlled though LSI data management A list of the dash number assignments shall 
be available undCT ACE using AO 18 as the data item number. 

3 . Artifacts may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

4. Artifacts and updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY ! 

H. DATE 

1. 

J. DATE 

i 

28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement^R NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

AO 19 Technical Report - Study / Services 

3. Subtitle: 

Home Station Operation Center Plan 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, paragraph 3. 1.4.8 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mdid 

ACE 

8. 

APP 

Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

See Remarks 

10. As of Date 

See Remarks 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

See Remarks 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 


1. Define the requirements and design for the FCS HSOC which include a networked, in-ganison, battle command 

planning capability and interoperability requirements for seamless operations with FCS training and logistics 
systems. 

2. Define a detailed HSOC implementation and procurement plan which shall include cost, schedules, site 
installation requirements, implementation risks, and recommended facility modifications and potential suppli- 
ers. 

3. HSOC plan shall be delivered to the FCS and approved via the FCS ACE workflow process. 

4. Plan due at SFR, updates as required. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 1 

1. APPROVED 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

BY 

1 




DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A020 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report— Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

SoS Performance Assurance 


Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

5. Agreement Reference 

6. Requiring Office 

No.) 



Attachment 1, 3. 1.1.8 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

DI-MISC-80508 





7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 


Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 



As Required 



Submission 

ACE 

A 


See Remarics 

Initial SoS lA + 60 







See Remarks 

13. REMARKS 


1. Documents the results of periodic SoS performance assurance evaluations per Block 5 (including 

EMI/EMC/EMF, mass properties, parts, materials, processes). 

2. Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a gui<le. 


3. Evaluation reports to be provided NLT 60 days after completion of test events and/or other evaluations of SoS 

performance as appropriate. 

4. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 

TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVE 

DBY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. SystenVItem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E, Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A021 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Test & Evaluation Program Plan 


3. Subtitle; 

SoS Verification Plan Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

Dl-NDTl-81284 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 1.1.8, 3, 1.1.9 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. DatcofFirst 

12. Date of 

Mtbd 

Code 

As Required 

SeeRonaiks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See remarks 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1. Updates the SoS verification plan (D786>1 0159-1) of the SoS Increment 1 design (including approach to 

verifying compliance of all FCS SoS Specification requirements). 

2. Maintain consistency with D786-10159-I for format and c<mtent. 

3. Initial update to be submitted at SoSRR; subsequent updoes as required. 

4. Update shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 

TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
04-23-03 


APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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1. Data Item No. 
A022 


2. Title of Data Item: 



Technical Report - Study / Services 


4. Authority (Dato Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 

No.) Attachment 1, 3. 1. 1.9 

D1-MISC-8Q508 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mflid Code Submission 

As Required See Remarks 

ACE A As Required 

13. REMARKS 

1 . Report shall document the requirements traceability flowdown and flo%vup and verification closure data and 

results for the SoS Specification requirements. 

2. Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and apfKoved via the ACE workflow process which includes 

TRADOC. 

4. Report shall be submitted 60 days afier completion of each FCS integration phase. 


G. PREPARED BY 



1. J. DATE 

APPROVE 

DBY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C, Category 

Other 


' D. System/Item. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item; 

3. Subtitle: 


A023 

Miscellaneous Program Management 
Data 

FCS Incremental Development Plan Update 


6. Requinng Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

; 12. Date of 
Subsequent 
I Submission 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 
No.) Attachment 1, paragraph 3.1.1.10 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 10. AsofDate 11. DateofFirst 12. Dateof 
Mthd Code Submission Subsequent 

See Remarks See Remarks Submission 

ACE A See Remarks 

See Remarks 

13. REMARKS 

1 . Document changes/updates ftie FCS Incremental Development Plan (D786-10068-1). 

2. Maintain consistency with D786-10068-1 for format and content. 

3 . FCS Incremental Development Plan updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE via the ACE workflow 
process which includes TRADOC. 

4. Initial update at SoSRR; subsequent updates at SOS PDR and SoS CDR and as required. 



H. DATE 

I. 

28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data item No. 
A024 


2. Title of Data Item; 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Technology Maturation Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 1. II 


7. Transmt! 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

As required 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Plan shall document technology maturation and insertion approach including assessment for appropriate 
technologies across all planned Increments. Plan shall include but not be limited to; maturation schedule, 
strategy, risk identification and mitigation. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Plan shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 
TRADOC. 

4. Drafi plan shall be submitted at SoS PDR and updated as required in coordination with the Incremental 
Development Plan (A023). 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVE 

DBY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreemcnt/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9‘F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A025 


2. Title of Data Item: 

T echnical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Supportability Strategy Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1.1.12, 3.2.4, 3.2.4.2, 


Dl-MISC-80508 

3.2.4.2.I 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequaicy 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

1 2. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Yearly 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



SoSRR 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1. Provide updates to the FCS Supportability Strategy Plan (D786-1 0025-1) developed in the CTD phase. 

2. Maintain consistency wiftiD786-1 0025-1 for format and content. 

3- Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 
TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A026 


2. Title of Data Item; 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

RAM-T Program Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


5. Agreement Referetice 
Attachment I, 3.2.4.1, 3.2.4.5 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

1 2. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Yearly 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



SdSFR 

Annually 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Establish FCS RAM-T allocated requirements and integrate suppliers’ information into the SoS RAM-T Case 
to demonstrate progress towards meeting RAM-T goals. Metrics shall include as a minimum; Operational 
Availability, Operations and Support Costs and Footprint. 

2. Report shall be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via Ac ACE workflow which includes TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item No. B. Exhibit 

0001 Attachment 2 j 

C. Category 

Otiier 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. F. Contractor 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 The Boeing 

Company 

1 . Data item No. 
A027 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report — Study / Services j 

1 

3. Subtitle: 

Performance Based Logistics Implementation 

Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 6. Requiring Office 

No.) Attachment 1,3.1.1.12, 3.2.4 SFAE-GCS-FCS 

DI-MlSC-80508 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

iO. As of Date 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Yearly 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



SoSFR 

Annually 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Document the PEL development process; team; strategy; agreements; metrics; PSl selection; monitoring; and 
reviewing & updating strategy, including integrating the suf^Iicr efforts & development/analysis/selection of 
product support services. 


2. Plan may be in contractor format and may use block 4 as a ^de. 


3. Plan or plan updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process includ- 
ing CASCOM and TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


1 . 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. System/ltcm. 

Future Combat Systems 


B. Exiiibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A028 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


Programmatic Environment, Safety and 
Occupational Health Evaluation (PESHE) 
Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mthd Code 

Qtrly 

ACE A 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1.1.13, 3. 1.1.5 


10. AsofDate II. DateofFirst 
Submission 

See Remarks 

90 AAA 


6. Requinng Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 


13. REMARKS 

1. Update to PESHE Plan (D786-10030- 1) including intention of ESOH design considerations and delivery of 
the required reports, analyses and data LAW the existing Programmatic Environment, Safety and Occupational 
Health Evaluation (PESHE) and its referenced documents. These requirements include: 

a. System Safety/Health Program Plans 

b. Safety Assessment Reports (initial and updates) 

c. Hazard Tracking and Hazardous Matches Management Databases 

d. Preliminary Hazards Lists 

e. Hazard Reports documenting hazard analysis results and findings 

f. Data in support of major Program Reviews and Events 

g. Data in support of the FCS Environmental Management System 

h. Data to support ESOH Compliance Assessment of SDD suppliers, T&£/training/fie!ding installations, 
and Complementary Systems 

i. Data to support National Environmental Policy Act analyses for FCS core systems and FCS/UA Com- 
plementary Systems 

j. Data to support Safety/Health Releases 

k. Data to support Materiel Release 

l. Data as required to support the residual hazard risk acceptance process 

2. Integrate the reports, analyses and data into the PESHE as attachments, annexes and/or references. 

3. Required PESHE elements shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


APPROVED 

BY 
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D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


1. Data Item No. 
A029 



CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 


A. Contract Line hem No. B. Exhibit C. Category 


E. Agreement/PR NO. F. Contractor 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 The Boeing 

Company 


2. Title of Data Item: 3. Subtitle: 

Technical Report - Study / Services System Integration Plan Ufwiate 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1.1, 3. 1. 1.9 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

Dl-MISC-80508 


7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 10. As of Date 11. Date of First 

Mthd Code Submission 

As required See RemaHcs 


i Updates to the system integration plan (D786-1 0113-1) including integratiem initiatives, methodologies, 
objectives, responsibilities, processes, tools, and resources. 

2. Maintain consistency with D786-1 01 1 3-1 for format and content. 

3 . Initial update to be submitted at SoSRR. 

4. Updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A- Contract Line Item No. B. Exhibit 
0001 Attachment 2 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


1 . Data Item No. 
A030 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


C. Category 
Other 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


The Boeing 
Company 

[ing Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document j 

5. Agreement Reference 

6. Requiring Office 

No.) 



Attachment!, 3.1. 1.!.1,3.L2.1 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

DI-M1SC-8050J 






7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

As required 

Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 


See Remaiks 

As required 

As required 

13. REMARKS 

; 


1 . Documents insights obtained from LSI FCS SoS effectiveness analysis that impacts TRADOC’s UA/OF 

development and design work. Includes lessons learned from TRADOC UA/OF experimentation, studies, and 
analysis that impacts the FCS SoS and FoS solutions and designs; SMART collaboration sessions between 
TRADOC and LSI; and emerging FCS SoSToS design capabilities to support TRADOC UA/OF operational 
experimentation and analysis. 


2. Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 


3 . Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

1 DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. SystemAtem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A031 


2. Title of Data Item: 

FCS Simulation Validation & 
Verification Plan 


3. Subtitle; 


I . Authority (Data Acquisition 
Document No.) 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1,3. 1.2.3 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

9. As of 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 

MAd 

Code 

As required 

Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 


See Remarks 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Documents the proposed steps for validation and verification of the SDD Increment I simulations to support 
Government accreditation design. 

2. Plan may be in contractor fonnat consistent with Army Accreditation Plan. 

3 . Draft plan and updates to be submitted as required. 

4. Plan and updates shall be delivered to d\e FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including 
TRAC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 


7. TransmtJ 8. APP 

Mthd Code 


13. REMARKS 


9. Frequency 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1.3, 3 . 2 . 22 , 32 . 32 , 
3.2.5.2 


10. As of Date 11. Date of First 
Submission 

See Remarks 

30 Days AAA 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 


1 . Detail the policies, processes, procedures for design, development, use, and maintenance of the FCS System 
Int^ation Laboratories (SILs), to include but not necessarily limited to separate annexes for detailed design, 
interface, and utilization information. This detail shall also include the results of joint LSI/Govemment inves* 
tigation of current Government M&S capabilities and the assessment of the utility of these for use in SDD in 
place of developing new M&S capabilities. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using Block 4 as a guide. 

3. Update as required. 

4. Report ^all be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 
Approval of this document shall constitute approval of assessment regarding availability of M&S capabilities 
from the Government in support of SDD. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. Systenvltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F, Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


i . Data Item No. 
A033 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Miscellaneous Program Management 
Data 


3. Subtitle; 

Risk Management Plan Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

See Remarks 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 
paragraph 3. 1.4. 1.2 


7, Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11, Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 

As required 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1. Update die Risk Management Plan (D786-1 0015-1) consistent with die existing Risk Management Plan 
format as required. 

2. Maintain consistency with D786-10015*l for format and content. 

3 . Initial update at SoSRR 

4. Risk Management Plan updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow 
process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

28-05-2003 

I. 

APPROVED 

BY 

J.DATE 

CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. AgrcemoQt/PRNO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A034 


2. Title of Data Item: 
System/Design Trade Study Report 


3. Subtitle: 

Trade Study Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.1. 1.6, 3.2.1. 1, 3.2.1. 2, 


DI-ILSS-81021 



3.2.3 



7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

As required 

10. As of Date 

See Remarks 

1 1 . Date of First 
Submission 

See Remarks 

12. Date of 
Subsequent Sutmis- 
sion 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Oifice 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Documents results of trades and decisions made relative to requirements and design for FCS Increment I. 

2. Reports may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. If desired, contractor may submit multiple 
versions of this document - one for each trade or set of trades, or may combine all trades into one document 
submittal. If multiple versions are submitted, each separate version shall be a standalone document with a 
dash number assigned to the Data Item number (i.e., AOl 4-n, where n starts with 1 ) to distinguish one plan 
delivery from another. Assignment of the dash numbers shall be arbitrary but shall be sequentially assigned 
and controlled through LSI data management A list of the dash number assignments shall be available under 
ACE using AOl 4-fr as the data item number. 

3. Initial report to be submitted at SoS FDR and updates provided every 6 months or as required thereafter until 
SoS CDR. After SoS CDR, reports shall be submitted as required to reflect new trades resulting from or caus- 
ing subsequent design change decisions. 

4. Reports shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 
TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item No. 

B. Exhibit 

C. Category 

0001 

Attachment 2 

Other 

D. System/ltem. 


E. Agreement/PR NO. F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 The Boeing 



Company 


1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 3. Subtitle: 

A035 Technical Report-- Study / Services Interoperability Analysis Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1 , 3 . 1 . 1 .2 . 1 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

As required 

10. As of Dale 

See Remarks 

1 1 . Date of First 
Submission 

As required 

1 2. Date of 
Subsequent Submis- 
sion 

See Ronarks 


13. REMARKS 

1. Docximents analysis data from interoperability studies in support of PM, FCS and TRADOC. 

2. Report may be in contractor foonat using block 4 as a guide. 

3 . Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 
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4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

ANSI/IEEE -147] -2000 

7 Transmtl j 8 APP [ 9 Frequenc 


ACE [ 

13. REMARKS 


I 5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 1.1. 7.1 


8. APP 
Code 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

A 

As required 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

1 2. Date of Subse- 
quent Submission 
See Remarks 


1 . Defines software architecture across all elements of SoS and FoS Increment I SDD, One document shall be 
defined at the SoS level. This shall include architectural decisions including but not limited to those signifi- 
cant aspects supporting manned and unmanned platforms, ISR, and command and control subsystems data. 

2. Document may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3 . Document and update(s)shall be delivered to the FCS ACE.. 

4. Draft shall be delivered at SoS PDR, final at SoS CDR, and subsequent updates made via the FCS SDD 
configuration management process which includes TRADOC. 


H. DATE 

I. 

J. DATE 

28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 
No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

A037 Technical Report - Study/Services 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

Dl-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, paragraph 32.2 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. 

APP 

Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

As Required 

10. As of Date 

See Remarks 

il. Date of First 
Submission 

As Required 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 


1. Provide updates to the C4I Support Plan (S786-10021-x) 

2. C41 Support Plan updates shall be consistent with S786-1002I-X and use block 4 as a guide. 

3. C4I Support Plan update due 60 days AAA (first darfi); comments if received to be incorporated within 10 

days) 

4. Updates shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the PCS ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. APPROVED 
BY 


J.DATE 
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Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 

A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A038 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 

3. Subtitle: 

Complanentary Programs Management 
Control Plan 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 1.4.4, Article 

XXX, Attachment 1 1 

6. Requiring 
Office 
SFAE-GCS- 
FCS 


7. Transmtl M&d 

8. ' 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 1 

11. DaleofFirst 

12. Date of Subsequent 


APP 


Date 

Submission 

Submission 

ACE 

Code 

As required 





A 


See Remarks 

See Remarks 

As required 
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Version 5/30/03 Final 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Define the management control processes (including risk identification and mitigation) to be used to identify, 
manage, and ensure interoperability and synchronization of complementary Systems with the PCS FoS, and schedule 
integration consistent with FoS development needs. Plan shall also include coordination and interfaces with the UA 
Supportability Strategy, Fielding Team activities and Materiel Fielding Agreements prepared by tiie Supportability 
IPT and Materiel Fielding sub-IPT. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3 . Plan shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes TRADOC. 

4. Draft shall be submitted at SoSRR; final at SoSFR. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE i 

1. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 ! 

1 

1 

1 

APPROVE 

DBY 



A038, Page 2 of 2. 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 





E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 



DAAE07-03-9-F00I 

The Boeing 
Company 

i . Data Item No. 
A039 

2. Title of Data Item: 

Contract Funds Status Report 

3. Subtitle; 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MGMT-81468 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.1 .4.5. 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmt! 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

n. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 



Submission 

Subsequent 


N/A 

Quarterly 

See Remarics 


Submission 

ACE 




See Remarks. 

Quarterly 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Rqport shall be submitted on the 25*** of the month following the close of the preceding Government fiscal 
quarter (25 October, 25 January, 25 April, and 25 July). 

2. Report shall contain data current as of last day of the preceding LSI fiscal accounting month. 

3 . Initial report to be submitted 25 July 2003. 

4. Report shall be delivered via the FCS ACE. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

1. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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A. Contract Line Item No. B. Exhibit 
0001 Attachment 2 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


I. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item: 

Contractor Cost Data Report 



CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


C. Category 
Other 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAEO7-O3-9-FO0i 


9. Frequency 

As required by 
Block 4 


10. As of 
Date 

As required 
by Block 4 


11. Date of First 
Submission 

As required by Block 4 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 


1. Prepare and submit CCDR DD1921, DD1921-1, DD2630-2, and DD2630.3 lAW the CCDR Plan approved 
by OSD on 4 April 2003. 



H. DATE 
28-05-2003 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Lire Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Odier 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F- Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A04I 


2. Title of Data Item; 
Cost Performance Report 


3. Subtitle: 


4. AuAority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 

DI-MGNfT-81466 


5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3. 1.4.5 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Monthly 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

N/A 



See Remarks 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . First submittal will be no later than the 25*** of the month following the close of the second accounting period 
after Agreement award. Subsequent submissions will continue no later than the 25'** of each of the succeeding 
months. 

2. Report shall include data as of last day in the preceding LSI accounting month. 

3. Variance repwrting will be established by mutual agreement between the LSI and the Government. Variance 
reporting will focus on the significant cost, schedule, and critical path drivers with analysis of technical and risk 
impacts when appropriate.. 

4. The level of detail will be determined by mutual agreement between the LSI and the Government. 

5. Report shall be delivered via the FCS ACE. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
04-24-03 


APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. AgreementfTR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F00I 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
, A042 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Test Plans 


3. Subtitle; 

FoS Distributed Network Test Plan 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

As required 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



As required 

See Remarks 


4. Audiority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-NDTI-80808, DI-MISC-80912 


5, Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.2.2.9 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Define plans required to perform virtual and physical prototype testing at Uie FoS Distributed Network 
system/subsystem level. 

2 . Plans may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Documentation shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 

4. Drafi plan shall be submitted at SoS PDR; final at SoS CDR. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J.DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E, Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1 . Data Item No. 
A043 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Management Data 


3. Subtitle: 

Integrated Master Schedule Updates 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

5. Agreement Reference 

6. Requiring Office 

No.) 



Attachment 1 . 


SFAE-GCS-FCS 


paragraph 3. 1.4,5 .2 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

li. Date of First 

12, Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

See Remarks 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 

1. Completion of IMS (D786-10019-l)for full SDD program at or before initial IBR. 

2. Maintain consistency with D786-I0020-1 for format and content. 

3. Contractor schedules shall be consistent with existing IMS format. 

4. IMS updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 

5. Full statused IMS schedule shall be delivered monthly to the FCS ACE. 


6. IMS Status Metrics, Summary Analysis, and Late Item Exceptions shall be delivered weekly to the FCS ACE. 

7. IMS Critical Path analysis will be delivered monthly to the FCS ACE. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

D. System/ltem. j 

Future Combat Systems 1 

1 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F00I 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 

Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A044 

2. Title of Data Item: j 

Specifications 

3. Subtitle: 

FCS UA Objective Capabilities Specification 


4. Au&ority (Data Acquisition Document 5. Agreement Reference 6. Requiring Office 

No.) Attachment 1, 3. 1. 1.1. 1, SFAE-GCS-FCS 


DI-1PSC-81431A 3.1.1.3.2 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

1 9. Frequency 

10. As of Dale 

1 1 . Date of First ! 

12, DateofSubse- 

Mthd 

Code 


Submission ' 

quent Submission 



See Remarks 

See Ronaiks 


As Required 

ACE 

A 


1 

SoSRR 


13. REMARKS 

1 . AH JROC ORD requirements will be reconciled. That reconciliation can take two (2) forms: 

a. Establishment of fully coordinated threshold (eitfier JROC compliant or approved through the trade study 
process) 

b. Establishment of a threshold range contingent upon die outcome of a trade study that has yet to be 
performed, including: 

(1) Appropriate justification as to why the Trade Study could not be performed prior to SRR 

(2) A CCB approved Trade Study Plan 

(3) Identification of all necessary resources to complete the action. 

2. The report fonn and format should be consistent with the FCS UA Increment I Capabilities Specification 
S786-50000 (A003) using Block 4 as a guide. 

3. Document shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 
TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C- Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 



E, Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

1 . Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

3. Subtitle: 


A045 

Technical Report- Study /Services 

PCS ACE Implementation Plan 


4. Authority {Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3, 1.4.6 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

As required 

10. As of Date 

See Remarks 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

120 days AAA 

12. Date of 
Subsequent 

Submission 

As required 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Define new applications and interfaces to be implemented and the associated milestones to support SDD 
Increment I data exchange requirements including but not limited to the integration of SILs, ATIRS, Vision, 
SMART. 

2- Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Plan shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 


0. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 

A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 

E. System/Ilem. 

Future Combat Systems 

F. Agreement/PR NO. 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. DataltemNo. 2, Title of Data Item: 

A046 Technical Report - Study / Services 

3. Subtitle: 

Enterprise Production Plan 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

See Remarics 

5. A^wment Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.1.4.7 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9 . Frequency 

As required 

10. As of Date 

See Remarks 

1 1 . Date of First 
Submission 

See Remarics 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

As required 


13, REMARKS 


1. Enterprise Production Plan (D786-1 0212-1) processes and methodologies used by the LSI to ensure that 
program suppliers comprehend and accomplish Ihe requirements specified in the supplier SOW. Indicate the 
support available fi-om the LSI for completion of these tasks and management activities to be performed by the 
LSI to midgate production risk and ensure on-time delivery. Emphasis shall be placed on the processes sup)- 
portjng the transition to LRIP including go-ahead for LRIP Long Lead items and production. 

2. Maintain consistency widi 0786-10212-1 for format and content. 

3. Initial plan to be delivered 60 days after PDR with updates as required. 

4. Plan shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the ACE worieflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07.03-9.F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A047 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Industrial Capabilities Assesanent 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MlSC-80508 


5. Agrceroent Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 1.4.7. 1 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. DateofFirst 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

As required 

See Remarics 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 

As required 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Industrial capabilities assessment to meet PCS future production requirements. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Initial plan to be delivered 60 days prior to Initial PRR with updates as required. 

4. Plan shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA RfiQUDlEMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07.03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A048 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Test Plans/Reports 


3. Subtitle; 

FoS Distributed Network Test Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

5. Agreement Reference 

6. Requiring Office 

No.) 



Attachment 1, 3.2.2.9 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 

DI-NDTI-80808, Dl-NDTl-80808 




7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 



Submission 

Subsequent 



As required 

See Remarks 


Submission 

ACE 

A 



See Remarks 







See Remarks 

; 13. REMARKS 


1 . Publish test data and results including results trom SIL testing, Limited User Tests, and Operational Tests at 
the system and subsystem level Test results shall include roli-up of testing performed at Government and 
supplier locations. Draft reports will be posted within 30 days of test completion. Final report will be posted 
within 30 days after receipt of comments. 

2 . Reports may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Documentation shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 

4. Each set of test results shall be delivered NLT 60 days after completion of respective tests. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


1 . 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A049 


2 . Title of Data Item: 
Interactive Electronic Technical 
Manuals 


3. Subtitle: 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-NPTl-8 1284, MIL-STD-40Q5 1 8 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3. 2.4.1. 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

1 2. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 


Submission 

Subsequent 



Yearly 

See Remarks 


Submission 

ACE 

A 



SoSFR 

See Remarks 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Integrates supplier technical data with LSI logistics data into hilly executable embedded class V lETMs. 

2. lETM delivery to be timed to support demonstrations, test and program V&V schedules in conjunction with 
PSMRS. lETMS will be delivered within PSMRS as a package. 

3 . lETMs may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

4. lETMs shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


I . Data Item No. 
A050 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

FCS Materiel Fielding Support Plan Update 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

See Remarks 


5. Agre«nent Reference 
Attachment 1 , 3^.4.6 


7. Transmit 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Yearly 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



SRR 

Annually 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Updates to the existing FCS Materiel Fielding Support Plan (D786-1 0044-1). 

2. Maintain consistency widi D786-10044-1 for format and content. 


3. Plan updates shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process which includes 
TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


I. Data Item No. 
A051 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Supportability Data Management Plan 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.2.4.3 


7. Transratl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

1 1 . Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Annually 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



SoSFR 

Annually 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Describes the development and implementation of a database management system for the complete life cycle 
data for logistics support containing data such as engineering drawings, lETM data, test reports, models, etc. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using the requirements of block 4 as a guide. 

3. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and proved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. i 
0001 ; 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


1 D. System/Item. 



E. AgreementTR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

3. Subtitle: 


A052 

Technical Report Study / Services 

1 Siq^ly Chain Management Plan (SCMP) j 


4. Audiority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

5. Agreement Reference 

Actacbm^t L3.2.4.4 

iiiiH 

DI-MISC-80508 





7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

11. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Annually 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



SoSFR 

Annually 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Describes the integration of supply chain management practices into the perfonnance based logistics concept 
to optimize the performance of logistics functions so the end customer receives optimum support. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Plan shall be delivered to the PCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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I. Data item No. 

2. Title of Data item: 

3. Subtitle: 

A053 

Technical Report - Study ! Services 

Training Management Plan 
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DAAE07-03-9-F001 


Version 5/30/03 Final 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


D. SystenVltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


B. Exhibit C. Category 

Attachment 2 Other 


E. Agreement/PRNO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


The Boeing 
Cwnpany 


1. Data Item No. 
A054 


2. Title of Data Item: 
Training Data Products 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

MILrPRF-2961B 

7. Transmtl ri~APP 19. Frequency 




5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.2.5. 1, 3.2.5.4 

n. Date of First 
Submission 


120 Days AAA 


12. Date of 
Subsequent 
Submission 

Semi-Annually 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Describes training aids, devices, simulators, simulations, individual system level and collective task analyses, 
training architectures and requirements. 

2. Report may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. 

J.DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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AGREEMENT DATA REQUIREMENTS UST 

A Agreement Line Item 

No. 

0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Odier 

D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 

E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 

F. Contractor 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 2. Title of Data Item; 

Training Support Package 

3. Subtitle; 

4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

TRADOC REG 350-70, 

DI-NDTI-80872 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.2.5.3, 3. 2.5.4 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 
Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

Semi-Annually 

10. As of 
Date 

See Remarks 

1 1 . Date of First 
Submission 

1 20 Days after SoS 

PDR 

12. Date of 

Subsequent 

Submission 

Semi-Annually 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Lesson plans for appropriate FoS elements lA W TRADOC Regulation 350-70. 

2. Lesson plans may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 


3. Lesson plans shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE woilcflow process including 
TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 

H. DATE 

I. ; 

J. DATE 


28-05-2003 

APPROVED 

BY 
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D. System/item. E. Agreement/PRNO. F. Con&actor 

Future Combat Systems DAAE07--03-9-F001 The Boeing 


i. Data Item No. 2. 


Title of Data Item; 


3. Subtitle: 


Company 


A056 Technical Report- Study /Services System Training Data 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 

No.) 

DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3.2.5 J 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

10. AsofDate 11. DateofFirst 

12. Date of 

Mthd Code 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Semi-Annually 

See Remarks 

Submission 

ACE A 

6 Months AAA 




Semi-Annually 


1 . System Training d f>ta based on TRADOC Regulation 350-70 for appropriate FoS elements. 

2. Data may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Data shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE wotWIow process including TRADOC. 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Ottjer 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data item No. 
A057 


2. Title of Data Item; 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Training Faciliri^ Survey Report 


4. Authority (Data Acquisititm Document No.) 
Dl-NDTI-SOgTZ, DI-MISC-80508 


5. Agreement Reference 
Attachment 1, 3.2.5.5 


7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of 

1 1 . Date of First 

1 2. Date of 

Mthd 

Code 

Semi-Annual 

Date 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 


See Remarks 

6 Months AAA 

Semi-Annually 


6. Requiring 
Office 

SFAE-GCS-FCS 


13. REMARKS 

1 Describes results of training facilities surveyed including but not limited to assessment, recommended modifica- 
tions and additions, support equipment, training articles, threat training systems and simulators, and simulation 
models/test beds, training areas and ranges. Initial submission will consist of plan and methodology for conduct- 
ing Training Facilities Surveys. 

2. Plan may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 

3. Plan shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process including TRADOC. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


APPROVED 

BY 
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A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-FOO! 

The Boeing 
Company 

1. Data Item No. 
A059 

2 . Title of Data Item: 

System SuppKjrl Package Component 
List(SSPCL) 

3. Subtitle; 



4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document 
No.) 

DI-IL$S-80532. DI-ILSS-80557 

7. Transmtl 8. APP 9. Frequency 

Mthd Code 

See Remarks 


5. Agreement Reference 
; Attachment 1, 3.3. 1.2.1 


6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 


10. AsofDate 
See Remaiks 


II. Date of First 12. Date of 

Submission Subsequent 

Submission 

As required 


13. REMARKS 

1 . Identifies recommended resources and services required to conduct system support testing. 

2. Report may be in contractor formal using block 4 as a guide for format and content. 

3. Report shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process. 

4. Updates as required. 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 


B. Exhibit 
Attachment 2 


C. Category 
Other 


D. System/Item. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


I . Data Item No. 
A060 


2. Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study I Services 


3. Subtitle: 

Integrated Test Report 



5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3.3.1.3, 3.3. 1.4, 3.3. 1.5 


7. Transmtl 

Mthd 

ACE 

8. APP 
Code 

A 

9. Frequency 

See Remarks 

10. As of Date 

See Remarks 

11. Date of First 
Submission 

NLT 60 Days after 
each SoS Test 

Event 

1 2. Date of 

Subsequent Submission 

See Remarks 


13. REMARKS 


1 . Documents test data, assessments, results, test analyses, incident reports, and corrective actions in standard ATIRS 
format. 

2. Reports shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the ACE workflow process and in standard ATIRS 
format to ATEC’s VISION system. 

3 . Rq»rt may be in contractor format using block 4 as a guide. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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CONTRACT DATA REQUIREMENTS LIST 


A. Contract Line Item No. 
0001 

B. Exhibit 

Attachment 2 

C. Category 

Other 


D. System/Item. 



E. Agreement/PR NO. 

F. Contractor 

Future Combat Systems 


DAAE07-03-9-F001 

The Boeing 
Company 

1, Data Item No. 

2. Title of Data Item: 

3. Subtitle: 


A061 

Technical Report - Study / Services 

Complementary Programs Database 


4. Authority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 
DI-MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1, 3. 1.4.4, Article XXX, 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 




Attachment 1 1 



7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

n. Date of First 

12. Date of 

Mtbd 

Code 

As required 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



Date of Award 

As required 

13. REMARKS 


1 . For each Complementary Program, define die following data elements: Lead IPT, CPIDS, IPT Name, Bin, Item 
Description/Function, Specific Hardware/Software/Data Required, eg. End items, software, brackets, cables, A- 
Kit, B-Kit, etc, including Item National Stock Numbers and Item Nomenclature/Line Item Number, if applicable. 
Quantity, When Required (date), Duration to Retain (end date). Where Required (location), Program Event(s) 
Supported, Mechanism for Delivery, Contractor Source, UFR POM Value; Yes or No, ROM Value, Impact to 
Program if item not obtained on schedule, Impact to Pro^m if item not obtained at all, IPT Government POC, 
Phone, E-mail, Government Agency Conducted to Discuss Suitability and Availability of Item(s) (Yes/ No), 
Written Permission Received to Use Item(s) (Yes/No), Estimated Government Manpower Required (only work 
years not paid for through diis agreement) 

2. Database may be in contractor-developed format. 

3. Database shall be delivered to the FCS ACE or other mutually agreed upon repository. 

4. Draft database shall be submitted at contract award; final at Program Definilization. 


A. Contract Line Item No. | B. Exhibit } C. Category 
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0001 


Attachment 2 


Other 


D. System/ltem. 

Future Combat Systems 


E. Agreement/PR NO. 
DAAE07-03-9-F001 


F. Contractor 
The Boeing 
Company 


1. Data Item No. 
A062 


2 . Title of Data Item: 

Technical Report - Study / Services 


3. Subtitle; 

FCS ACE Metrics 


4. Audiority (Data Acquisition Document No.) 
DI.MISC-80508 

5. Agreement Reference 

Attachment 1,3.1 .4.6 

6. Requiring Office 
SFAE-GCS-FCS 

7. Transmtl 

8. APP 

9. Frequency 

10. As of Date 

I!. Date of First 

1 2. Date of 

MIbd 

Code 

Quarterly 

See Remarks 

Submission 

Subsequent 

Submission 

ACE 

A 



90 Days AAA 

Quarterly 

13. REMARKS 


1 . Define develop, track and report metrics for the FCS ACE to monitor the utility, the support, and the user 

satisfaction. Shall also maintain a current roster, including members, on die ACE for all chartered organizations. 


2. Metrics may be in contractor-developed format using block for as a guide. 

3. Metrics shall be delivered to the FCS ACE and approved via the workflow process. 


G. PREPARED BY 


H. DATE 
28-05-2003 


I. 

APPROVED 

BY 


J. DATE 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

CONTRACT SECURITY CLASSIFICATION SPECIFICATION 

(The lequirements of the DoD National Industrie Seewiy Program 

Operating Manual apply to all securty outfits eflbrt) 


Top Secret 

Top Secret 

1 t THU srecineiTxw u ra*: pr x 

S. rWSW^aPtCATMJBU: 

X 

DAAE07-03-9-F001 

X 

a. OmOMAl. iOnimM <«Ip « mi cxaf) 

20030515 





llljlllllll 





warn 


l» mpxu 10 M oawxw. .IX , « IM iduMM oM.KX MMI . MhoXM W A. « 


McDoimell Douglas Coiporation 
aka The Boeing Co. 

JS McDonnell Bivd. & Airport Rd. 

Building 1 DO 

St Louis. MO 63134 

28980 

Defense Security Service 

Central Region, Midwest Sector 

610 S. Canal Street. Room 9D0 

Chicago. IL 6D607-4599 

r. SUBC(M(T«ACTOK 


■ 



SEE ATTACHMENT "F" 



Perform work as the Future Combat Systems’ (FCS) Lead System Integrator (LSI) to execute the FCS Increment I Systems 
Develooment and Demonstration (SOD) Phase as delineated in the Statement of Work. 

u. THueOKTMeTwiaRE«<jmCAeeusTa: 

TIS 

HO 

t<. INPERSOaWMOTHISCOMTRAeT. THECONTAACtORmLl: 


NO 

nsSiSSiESfflBSSByiaHHHI 

wm 



'BH 

X 

». RESntlCTgOOATA 


mm 


mH 

X 

C. CfVrcAI.NUCLeAawEAP9<IOeSll3N>NrOHMATlON 


X 


X 





mQQjgCSSZiS^&iXSBSB2&&3S3HiHHHB^IHHi 

rr' 


a. iMTgurOSNCE IN^OnWATlOH 

mm. 



BHB 

X 


mm 



■■1 

X 

ffl Non-AO 

X 



X 


1. SPfCIAI. ACCESS tN^ORUATION 

nr 


K REOl.»tEAC0WHC ACCOUNT 

X 


» NATCHfOAUATlOH 

X 


1 HAVE TEMPEST REOWREHEHTS 

X 


h. rCOEISMCOVERHUENT INFORMATION 

X 


y HAVEOPCRA1IONSSeeuniTTIORSEC)HEOU«£UENTS 

X 


i, .MTEPPISSEMINAT, ON INFORMATION 


X 

%. *E AutHORlEEO TO USE THE OEfENSE COURIER SERVICE 

X 


1 FOR OFFICUA. USE OnlY INFORMATION 

X 


FoUow and Implement: 

1. AIS Processing Requirements for Unclassified, SAP & SCI 

2. Program Protedion Plan (PPP) Requirements 

X 


1. OlHfcK 

Controlled Unclassified Information (CUI) 

X 



DD Form 254, DEC 99 


FVevious editions are obsolete. 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


totn a » rpv>d for dubfit nidi 

NO PUBLIC RELEASE OF SAP OR SCI INFORMATION IS AUTHORIZED. 

PCO at Program Executive OITica, Ground Combat Systems. SFAE-GCS-FCS Mail Stop 515, ATTN: Gary Tucker. 6501 E. 1 1 Mile Road, Warren. Ml 
48397-5000 To PAO. 


Requests fcr release of SCI will be through the SCI Contract Monitor . 
Road. Warren, Mi 48397-5000 


a A. Kraus @ PEO-GCS, SFAE-GCS-FCS-WS M/S 290. 6501 E. 1 1 Mile 


SaeufUv Offlea 

' qufdfidfm far Merpr«t«tMn AN 


dflSbafcy «' dtNdAdardJ A an ftgiWiwi 


Estimated Completion Date; September 2009 

The Boeing Company facilities authorized to perform on this contract: See Attachment “F”. 

Access to FCS information (not authorized for Public Release) by foreign interests (as defined by the NISPOM) is 
prohibited unless authorized by a valid export authorization. 

item 10.a - Access to classified COMSEC Information requires a final US Government clearance at the appropriate level. 
Further disclosure of COMSEC information by a contractor, to indude subcontracting, requires prior approval of the 
contracting activity. 

Item lO.e (1) - SENSITIVE COMPARTMENTED INFORMATION: See Attachment ‘A’. 

Item 10.e (2) - NON-SCl: See Attachment “B*. 

Item lO.f- SPECIAL ACCESS INFORMATION: See Attachment *C". 


CONCUR: . 


CONCUR; . 


Julia A. Kraus 
SCI Contract Monitor 


Donald Venneman 
CSE Operations Chief 

CONTINUED 


The contractor will abide by DCIO’s 1/19, 6/9, and 6/3 for all SCI materia). Also, see the SCI Addendum identified as 
Attachment “A" to this 00 Form 254. This program is also an acknovsledged SAP. The options identified 
"ACKNOWLEDGEO" in the NISPOM Overprint are now made mandatory. 


•M'nttaMiyrx/MmiMArMMMtsM. I'wUbmUiriMtfMarvialiiwMMJ 

For SCI, see the SCI Addendum identified as Attachment "A' to this 00 Form 254. Otherwise, the Defense Security 
Service (OSS) has cognizance of (his contract. However, the DSS representative must be briefed to the SAP. The 
Government Program Security Manager reserves the right to inspect Oie program facility. AR 380-10, NISPOM 
Overprint and AR 380-381 are documents governing the accreditation of contractor’s AIS. 


j n, CE«1lFiBAno»l*HO$IB*l*TUR». r.RMh.wWb •i«td turrt. *,« .o-nii-u Mid lo ►. *, ui,d»rw« e»nlr»»t •Heiv Alt «i»iiln> shbR j 

Nancy A. Chaplin 

Program Security Manager 

506-574-383o’ 


d. AOCKCSS llncIbM Zw 

PEO-GCS 

ATTN: SFAE-GCS-FCS-WS / MS 290 
6501 E. 11 MILE ROAD 
WARREN. Ml 48397-5000 


SIBJWTUflE " 


dT. REaunEp MnamnwN 
fx) * coMTiueicm 
r*} N SUBCOMTIUCTOa 

fxl «, qOONttHHI secUBir* q»F<Ct FOR PRIME J 
n tf U.S. ACTivrrr RCsPOMsin.E FonovERSEAS SECUR 
pn •- AOMIKSIRATWe COHTWnUO OFFJCER 

[x| t. OTMERSASMECeSSAWr TMO, 902nd 


DD Form 254 Reverse. DEC 99 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


CONTINUATION OF BLOCK 13 OF THE DD FORM 2S4 

Item lO.g - NATO INFORMATION: Access to classified NATO information requires a final 
US Government clearance at the appropriate level and shall be handled in accordance with 
Chapter 10, Section 7 of the NISPOM. In addition, prior to accessing NATO information, the 
facility has to be NATO Certified by fr»e Defense Seojiity Service, Subcontracting of NATO 
information requires prior approval of the Government Program Security Manager. 

Item 10. h - FOREIGN GOVERNMENT INFORMATION; Access to classified Foreign 
Government Information (FGI) requires a U.S. Government clearance at the appropriate 
level, and shall be handled in accordance with Chapter 10, Section 3 of tiie NISPOM. Prior 
approval of the contracting activity is required bef^e any subcontracting is allowed. 

Item lO.j - FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY (FOUO) INFORMATION: “FOR OFFICIAL USE 
ONLY" (FOUO) is not a classification marking. It identifies unclassified DoD information that 
is exempt from public disclosure, it must not be given general circulation without receiving 
public release authority in accordance with Block 12 above. FOUO information will be 
marked, transmitted, safeguarded and disposed on in accordance with AR 25-55, dated 1 
November 1997. Also, see Attachment “D". 

item lO.k- CONTROLLED UNCLASSIFIED INFORMATION (CUl); See Attachment “E" 

Item 1 1 .c - Collateral classified information generated in support of this contract shall be 
classified in accordance with the source material used or the FCS Security Classification 
Guide, (provided under separate cover) and proter^ed in accordance with the National 
Industrial Security Program Operating Manual (NISPOM), DoD S220.22-M, the NISPOM 
COMSEC Supplement, the NISPOM Carrier Supplement, the Program Protection Plan, the 
FCS OPSEC Plan and this DD Form 254. 

Item 1 l.g - DEFENSE TECHNICAL INFORMATION CENTER (DTIC): The contractor must 
prepare and forward DD Forms 1540 and 2345 to the COR for authorization before the 
services may be requested. Technical information on file at DTIC will be made available to 
the contractor if the contractor requires such information. The contracting officer will certify 
the field of interest relating to the contract. 

Item 1 1.h - REQUIRE A COMSEC ACCOUNT: Contractor is authorized the use of secure 
telephones (STU-l!l / STE) witti fax, encryption equipment and keying material for the ACE and 
encryption equipment and keying material to support international efforts. 

Item 1 1 .1 - TEMPEST REQUIREMENTS: Prior to the implementation of any TEMPEST 
countermeasures or expenditure of funds, a TEMPEST vulnerability assessrrmnt will be conducted 
at locations processing SAP and/or SCI information. The DA Form 7453, Facility Technical 
Threat Assessment (FTTA) Worksheet will be provided under separate cover. These completed 
documents will be forwarded to the FCS Security Office for processing. 

Item 1 l.j - OPERATIONS SECURITY (OPSEC) REQUIREMENTS: The contractor vrill provide an 
annex to the FCS OPSEC Plan within 60 days of receipt of the government’s FCS OPSEC Plan. 
This annex will address specific threats and protection countermeasures at facilities performing on 
FCS. This requirement will be flowed down to all suixontractors. 

Item 1 1.1 (1)- AUTOMATED INFORMATION SECURITY: If processing SCI Information on an 
AIS, consult Attachment “A". When processing SAP information on an AIS, tiie NISPOM SUP, 
NISPOM SUP Overprint and the CL! Program Security Guide will be followed. Processing 
collateral classified information will be in consonance with the NISPOM. For access to 
Government systems, see below. 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


CONTINUATION OF BLOCK 13 OF THE DD FORM 254 

PERSONNEL SECURITY REQUIREMENTS FOR ADP ACCESS: 

Contractor personnel, to include subcontractors and consultants, meeting toe requirements of an 
automated data processing position (ADP i, il. ill), must satisfy certain personnel security 
standards regardless of whether or not the information processed by the automated information 
system (AIS) is classifed. Criteria for security position sensitivity and ADP designation of 
positions is as follows: 

Critical Sensitive (CS^ : 

(1) Access to TOP SECRET information andyor 

(2) Category I Automated Data Processirg (ADP) Positions: Those positions in wtiicto toe 
Incumbent is responsible for toe planning, direction, and implementation of a computer 
security program; major responsibility for toe direction, planning and design of a 
computer system, induding the hardware and software; or, can access a system 
during toe operation or maintenance in such a way, and with a relatively high risk for 
causing grave damage, or realize a significant personal gain. 

(3) Investigation: Single Scope Background investigation (SSBI) is required. 

NorvCritical Sensitive fNCSt : 

(1) Access to SECRET or CONFIDENTIAL information and/or 

(2) Category il Automated Data Processing (ADP) Positions: Those positions in which 
the incumbent is responsible for the direction, planning, design, operation, or 
maintenance of a computer system, and whose work is technically reviewed by higher 
authority (ADP-I) 

(3) Investigation; National Agency Check or National Agency Check with Inquiries, is 
required. 

NoivSensitive fNSI : 

(1 ) Ail other positions involved in Federal comp uter processing activities. 

(2) Category III Automated Data Processing (ADP) Positions. Contractor employees who 
do not have a personnel security clearance and need access to UNCLASSIFIED / 
SENSITIVE INFORMATION or EQUIPMENT (Automated Data Processing. 

Integrated Data Environment) 

(3) Investigation: National Agency Check. Entrance National Agency Check, or National 
Agency Check with Inquiries is required. 

Position sensitivity and ADP categories are determined by the employee’s supervisor/manager. 
The Investigation must be successfully completed prior to assigning an individual to any ADP I or II 
duties unless a waiver has been granted through PCO channels. If hired within two years of a 
separation from the government, military or another defense contractor, a contractor's prior 
investigation may meet the investigative requirements of an ADP position. 

Item 1 1 .! (2) - PROGRAM PROTECTION PLAN (PPP) REQUIREMENTS: This plan Is effective 
immediateiy and Is mandatory for use by all FCS program participants, field activities and matrix 
support personnel at all FCS locations. This plan, or dwvative plans developed by the LSI or the 
LSI’s subcontractors, will cover all locations where CPI is researched, manufactured, stored, 
processed or tested, and a derivative DRAFT PPP vwll be forv/arded to the FCS Security Office for 
approval within 30 days of receipt of toe FCS PPP. A final derivative PPP will be provided the 
FCS Security Office 30 days after receipt of comments and recommended changes to the draft 
derivative PPP. The derivative PPP will be reviewed annually, updated as necessary, and 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


CONTINUATION OF BLOCK 13 OF THE DD FORM 254 

forwarded the FCS Security Office for approval. TTie plan will address all development or 
operational environments from concept to demilitarization. The threat analysis will cover both 
current and future considerations for intelligence collections and sabotage/temorism in both 
peacetime and combat environments. The vuinerabiilties identification and countermeasures 
development efforte will include traditional counterintelligence and security disciplines to assist in 
the protection of all CPI from unauthorized collection efforts. The CPI security risk assessment 
process will utilize robust system security engineering processes. The Implementation of the 
comprehensive scope of the PPP will ensure adequate protection of CPI and it will also enable 
international cooperative efforts (when and If applicable). The derivative PPPs submitted will be 
marked, at a minimum, FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY (FOUO), consistent vrith the information 
disclosed. 

Item 12- PUBLIC RELEASE: One (1) paper copy and one(1) electronic copy on disk with full 
text and graphics must be provided at least eleven (11) working days prior to tire requested 
release date, if all or part of the information wras generated by arrother organization, ttreir written 
release authorization must accompany the request 

Prior to subcontracting at the Top Secret, COMSEC, SCI. NON-SCI, NATO, FGI or SAP level, the 
contractor will obtain concurrence on the subcontract DD Form 254 from the Government Program 
Security Manager. 

Reports of loss, compromise or suspected compromise shall be provided to the Government 
Program Security Manager's Office within 24 hours of the incident, in addition to the reporting 
requirements outlined in the NISPOM. 

COMPLETION OF CONTRACT: The GPSM Office will be contacted for inslnjctlons on 
destruction, retention or transfer of FCS classified and unclassified information (documents, 
media, hardware, software, vehicles, etc.). A final DD Form 254 will be issued providing detailed 
guidance. 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


ATTACHMENT “A” 

SCI INFORMATION 

US ARMY SCI ADDENDUM TO DP FORM 254. 12 February 2003 

XXX ( 1) This contract requires access to Sensitive Compar&nented Information (SCI). The Commander, 
US Army Intelligence and Security Command (INSCOM), acting on behalf of the DA Deputy Chief of 
Staff (DCS), G-2 as the Cognizant Security Authority (CSA) for the US Army, has exclusive security 
responsibility for all SCI released to the contractor or developed under the contract and held within the 
Contractor's SCI Facility (SCIF) or Co-utilizaticm Agreement (CUA) SCIF. The Defense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA) has security inspection responsibility for SCI and the Defense Security Service (DSS) 
retains responsibility for all collateral information released or developed under the contract and held within 
die DoD Contractor's SCIF. The manuals, regulations and directives checked below provide the necessary 
guidance for physical, personnel, and information security for safeguarding SCI, and are part of the security 
classification specification for this contract: 

XXX DoD 5105.21-M-I, SCI Security Manual, Administrative Security 
XXX DoD TS-5105.21-M-2, SISR (Signals Intelligence Security Regulation) 

XXX D oD TS-5105.21-M-3, National Imagery and Moping Agency Policy Series 
XXX DCID 673, Protecting Sensitive Compartmcnted Information within Information Systems 
XXX DCID 6/9, Physical Security Standards for Sensitive Compartmented Information Facilities 
DIAM 50-4, DoD Intelligence Information System. 

XXX D IAM 50-24, Security for Using Communications Equipment in a SCIF. 

XXX A R 380-19. Information System Security 
XXX AR 380-28, DA Special Security System 
XXX AR 380-381, Special Access Programs (SAPS). 

XXX Army Handbook for SCI Contracts. 

Other 

XXX (2) Contract estimated completion date: January 2004 (NOTE; Section “F” of the contract 
normally provides the Period of Performance. Option years are not to be included, as an option is 
not valid until exercised by Che govern ment.) 

XXX (31 The name, telephone number, email address and mailing address of the Contract Monitor (CM) 
for the SCI portion of this contract is: CM - Ms. Julia Kraus, PEO-GCS, ATTN; SFAE-GCS-FCS M/S 
290, Warren, MI 48397 Phone: 586-574-3821 / krausju@tacom.anny.mil. The CSSO is Mr. Lynn 
Pochert, 253-773-4827, 

XXX (41 All DD Forms 254 prepared for subcontracts involving access to SCI under this contract must be 
forwardwl to the CM for approval and then to HQ INSCOM, ACofS Security, G2, Contractor Support 
Element (CSE) for review and concurrence prior to award of the subcontiacl. 

XXX ( 51 The contractor will submit the request for SCI visit certifications through the CM for approval of 
the visit. The certification request must arrive at the Contractor Support Element at least ten (10) working 
days prior to the visit. 

XXX (6) The contractor will not reproduce any SCI related material without prior written permission of 
the CM. 

XXX (7) Security Classification Guides or extracts arc attached or will be provided under separate cover. 

XXX (8) Electronic processing of SCI requires accreditation of the equipment in accordance with DCID 
6/3, DIAM 50-4, and AR 380- 1 9 (Note; Check only if item 1 1 1 indicates that a requirement exists for SCI 
AIS processing.) 

XXX (9) This contract requires a contractor SCIF, 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


XXX ( 1 0) This contract requires 2L(S1) X-(TK) _(G) _(HCS) (Add others as required) 

XXX (in The contractor will perfonn SCI work under this contract at the following locations: TBD 
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ATTACHMENT “B” 

Security Requirements for intelligence Information 


1 . Intelligence material released under this contract remains the property of the U.S. 
Government and may be withdrawn upon notice. 

2. A record shall be maintained of all the intelligence material (regardless of 
classification) released to your custody. Annual verification of all materials released 
under this contract shall be provided to the cognizant Foreign Intelligence Division 
(FID). This requirement shall provide opportunity for update of materials as well as 
security verification. 

3. Intelligence material shall not be reproduced without the express written FID. When 
written permission is received to reproduce intelligence materials, control and 
accountability for such reproductions shall be maintained in the same manner as 
pertains to the originals. All intelligence information stored or utilized in Automated 
Information Systems (AIS) programs shall be controlled and accounted for under the 
above procedures. 

4. Prior to granting a contractor employee access to intelligence materials, they will be 
briefed on the obligation of comply with these procedures and shall be debriefed 
when access to the material is terminated. A permanent list of all employees having 
had access to the intelligence materials during this contract shall be maintained by 
the company security officer. This record shall be used to provide current access 
reporting to the cognizant FID and shall be available for Defense Security Service 
(DSS) inspections, 

5. Intelligence material shall not be released by contractor to any activity, employee, 
contractor, subcontractor, consultant, government agency, private individual or 
organization. Material shall not be released to foreign nations or non-U. S. citizens. 
Ail release of intelligence must be made by ttie cognizant FID. 

6. Intelligence material released to you shall not be destroyed unless written 
authorization and instruction for such destruction is provided by the cognizant FID. 

7. Upon expiration of the contract, all intelligence materials released to under this 
contract will be returned to the FID. In the event the contract is extended or that a 
new similar contract is made requiring intelligence information, it is the responsibility 
of the contract monitor to document the change with the FID. 

8. The name and address of the Intelligence Officer, TACOM is as follows: 

US Army Tank-automotive and Armaments Command 

ATTN; Fred Schwarz 

AMSTA-CM-XSF / mail stop 105 

6501 E. 11 Mile Road 

Warren, Ml 48397-5000 

Phone: (586)574-6502 
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ATTACHMENT “C” 

SPECIAL ACCESS INFORMATION 

1. Ai{ SAP material generated or received will be marked and controlled in accordance with the 
CLI PSG (dated 24 Feb 03). CLI SCG (draft dated 3 May 02), CLI OPSEC Plan (draft dated 3 
May 02), NISPOM, NISPOM SUP and NISPOM SUP Overprint. SAP documents will be 
provided under separate cover. When subcontracting at the SAP level, the GPSM’s Office 
will forward the SAP documents mentioned above to the subcontractor. 

2. All SAP work will be performed only in an area designated by that specific SAP’s Program 
Manager. This Includes, but is not limited to. performance of engineering design efforts. 
Automated Information Services (AIS) processing, and administrative efforts for the SAP. All 
SAP processing will comply with the program specific PSG. 

3. Personnel approved for access to Army and non-Army SAPs may be subject to random 
polygraph examinations. 

4. SAP information and knowledge that a SAP is associated with this contract Is not releasable 
to foreign entities, governments, nationals, or representatives of a foreign government or 
nation. 

5. SAP Information is not releasable to the Defense Technical Information Center or any other 
information service. 

6. Defense contractor personnel who require access to Army Special Access Program (SAP) 
Information, as defined by AR 380-381, must agree to undergo random counterintelligence 
scope polygraph examinations, when requested by proper authority, to determine suitability 
for receiving and/or maintaining access to SAP information. Contractors will certify prior to 
contract award or subsequent to award but prior to the commencement of duties for new 
employees, that all personnel so identified have freely consented to such examination. 
Contractor personnel who withdraw their consent at any time during their period of access 
must be immediately removed from access to SAP infonnation and such action must be 
promptly reported to the contracting officer or such party as he may direct. Additional 
Information about polygraphs, and DD Forms 254 for SAPs is contained in AR 380-381, 
Including the requirements for distribution of a copy of ail DD Forms 254 in support of SAP 
contracts to be forwarded to HQDA (DACS-DMP), Room D71 1 , 200 Army Pentagon, 
Washington, DC 20310-0200. Additionally, any requirement that contractor personnel must 
undergo polygraph examination needs to be clearly stated in the contract document. 

7. Army SAP facilities are subject to inspection and monitoring under select Arms Control 
Treaties. A notification process must be in p^ace. 

8. SAP classified material shall be transmitted outside the contractor’s facility in a manner that 
prevents loss or unauthorized access. 

9. Downloading of unclassified information to unclassified media from an A!S approved to 
process SAP information Is not permitted. 
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ATTACHMENT “D” 

SAFEGUARDING “FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY (FOUO)” INFORMATION 

(Provided by ttie G-2) 


1. The “FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" marking is assigned to information at the time of its creation 
in a DOD User Agency, it is not authorized as a substitute for a security dassification marking 
but it is used on official Government Information that may be withheld from the public under 
exemptions 2 through 9 of the Freedom of Information Act 

2. Other non-security markings such as “Limited Offidal Use" and “Official Use Only" are used by 
norvDOD user Agencies for the same type of informaticxi and should be safeguarded and 
handled in accordance with instructions received from such agencies. 

3. Use of the above markings does not mean that the information cannot be released to the 
public, only tiiat it must be reviewed by the Government prior to Its release to determine whether 
a significant Government purpose is served by withholding the information portions of it. 

4. IDENTIFICATION MARKINGS: 

a. Wholly unclassified documents and material containing FOUO information will be marked as 
follows: 

(1) An unclassified document containing FOUO information will be marked “FOR OFFICIAL 
USE ONLY" in tetters larger than the rest of frie text, where practical, at the bottom of the 
front cover (if any), the title page (If any), on the first page, on each page containing 
FOUO information, on the back page, and on the outside of the back cover (if any). The 
abbreviation, “FOUO" will not be used as a footer. 

(2) Pages of the document which contain FOUO information will be marked “FOR OFFICIAL 
USE ONLY" at the bottom. 

(3) Material other than paper documents, for example, slides, computer media, films, etc., 
will bear markings which alert the holder or viewer that the material contains FOUO 
information. 

b. Within a classified document, an individual page that contains FOUO and classified 
information will be marked at the top and bottom with frie highest security classification appearing 
on the page. If an individual portion contains FOUO Information but no classified Information, the 
portion may be marked "FOUO". 

c. Any “FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" information released to a contractor by a DOD User 
Agency is required to be marked with the following statement prior to transfer. 

THIS DOCUMENT CONTAINS INFORMATION EXEMPT FROM MANDATORY DISCLOSURE 
UNDER THE FOIA. EXEMPTIONS APPLY. 

d. Removal of the “FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" marking can only be accomplished by the 
originator or other competent authority. When TOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" status is terminated, 
ali known holders will be notified to the extent possible. 
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5. DISSEMINATION: Contractors may disseminate "FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" information to 
their employees and subcontractors who have a need for the information In connection vwth a 
classified contract. 

6. STORAGE: During working hours "FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" information shall be placed 
in an out-of-sight location if the work area is accessiUe to persons who do not have a need for 
the information. During non-working hours, frie Information shall be stored to preclude 
unauthorized access. Filing such material with other unclassified records in unlocked tiles or 
desks is adequate when internal building security is provided during norvworking hours. When 
such internal security control is not exercised, locked buildings or rooms wll provide adequate 
after hours protection or the material can be stored in locked receptacles such as file cabinets, 
desks or bookcases. 

7. TRANSMISSION: “FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" information may be sent via first-class mail or 
parcel post Bulky shipments may be sent fourth-class mail. Electronic transmission of FOUO 
information by voice, data, facsimile or similar means, should be by approved secure 
communications systems wtienever possible. 

8. DISPOSITION: When no longer needed, FOUO information may be disposed of by tearing 
each copy into pieces to preclude reconstructing, and placing it in a trash container or as directed 
by the User Agency. 

9. UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE: Unauthorized disclose of “FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY" 
information does not constitute a security violation but the releasing agency should be informed of 
any unauthorized disclosure. The unauthorized disdosure of FOUO information protected by the 
Privacy Act may result in criminal sanctions. 
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ATTACHMENT “E” 

CONTROLLED UNCLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Controlled Undassified Information (CU!) provided to or generated pursuant to the FCS Program 
vwll be controlled. The procedures for the protection of CUI are as outlined below. 

Definition: Unclassified information to which access or distribution limitations have been applied 
according to national laws, policies and regulations of the US Government. It includes US 
information that is determined to be exempt from public disclosure or that is subject to export 
controls according to the International Traffic In Aims Regulation (ITAR). the Export 
Administration Act (EAA). and/or the Arms Export Control Act (AECA). Examples include but are 
not limited to: Competition Sensifive, For Official Use Only (FOUO), Sensitive But Unclassified 
(SBU), Commercial In Confidence, technical data. 

Following are the minimum requirements for the protection of CUI: 

❖ STORING/HANDLING 

• CUI must be locked in a desk, file cabinet, office or any other means to preclude 
unauthorized access, when not in use. 

e CUi may not be displayed in a public place, such as an airport, airplane, restaurant or 
train station. 

• Computers used for processing CUi do not need to be accredited for classified use. 
However, personal computers are not authorized for processing CUI. 

❖ DISPOSAL 

• Disposal requires that tiie information be destroyed in such a manner so as not to be 
easily reconstructed (i.e. shredding). 

• Computer disks must be reformatted, shredded or degaussed before being disposed of 
or transferred to another office. 

❖ TRANSMISSION 

• Transmission may be through normal mail channels or handcarried without formal courier 
orders. 

• Electronic transmission of CUI by voice, data, facsimile or similar means, should be by 
approved secure communications systems whenever possible. 

• CU! may NOT be transmitted through electronic mail on the INTERNET. Requests to 
use commercial encryption systems for this purpose will be reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis by the FCS Program Security Office. 

UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE OF CUI. 

Unauthorized disclosure of CUI does not constitute an unauthorized disclosure of classified 
informatiori for security purposes. Administrative action shall be taken, however, to ensure that 
the unauthorized disclosure of information is contained, and appropriate re-education and/or 
disciplinary action is taken against those responsible. Hie unauthorized disdosure shall be 
reported to the FCS Program Security Office. 

Prior to authorizing the further release of Controlled Unclassified Information to subcontractors, 
vendors, suppliers, etc., ensure they are legally bound to control such information in accordance 
with these provisions. 
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ATTACHMENT "F” 

BOEING FACILITIES AUTHORIZED TO PERFORM ON THIS CONTRACT 

LOCATIONS AUTHORIZED TO STORE / PROCESS: 

COLLATERAL and SPECIAL ACCESS PROGRAM INFORMATION - 

LOCATION / ADDRESS CAGE CODE 

The Boeing Company 94756 

3370 MiraJoma Avenue 
Anaheim, CA 92803 

The Boeing Company 81205 

P.O. Box 3707 
Seattle. WA 98124 

Boeing Company Rolocraft 
P.O. Box 16858 
Philadelphia, PA 19142 

The Boeing Company 
1200 Wilson Btvd. 

Arlington, VA 22209 

The Boeing Company 18355 

5301 Bolsa Ave. 

Huntington Beach, CA 92647 

The Boeing Company 28980 

P.O. Box 516 
St Louis. Mo. 63166 


77272 

1D020 


SENSITIVE COMPARTMENTED INFORMATION > 

LOCATION / ADDRESS CAGE CODE 

The Boeing Company 94756 

3370 Miraloma Avenue 
Anaheim, CA 92803 

The Boeing Company 81205 

P.O. Box 3707 
Seattle. WA 98124 
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COLLATERAL INFORMATION - 

LOCATION /ADDRESS CAGE CODE 

The Boeing Company 8V613 

Helicopter Systems 
5000 E. McDowell Rd. 

Mesa, AZ 85215-9797 

The Boeing Company 3A768 

499 Boeing Bivd 
P.O. Box 240002 
Huntsville. AL 35824-6402 

The Boeing Company 2BB84 

3700 Bay Area Blvd. 

Houston. TX 77058 
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RESERVED. 
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ATTACHMENT 7 

OFFICE SPACE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


A. Army Installations Requiring Boeing On-Site Support 

1. The work required to successfully perform the SDD Phase necessitates that the LSI 
provide full-time, on-site personnel distributed at the below listed Army installations. 

2. Following are the Army installations where Post support will be required; 


No. 

Army Installation 

Quantity 

(People) 

Need Date 

. . 

IPT 

iIBH 

Ft. Knox (UAMBL) 

4 

6/1/2003 

Training Systems 

2. 

Ft. Knox 

15 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

3. 

Ft. Monroe 

2 

6/1/2003 

Force 





Development/SSEI 





Architectures 

■n 

Ft. Sill 

1 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 


Ft. Lee 

1 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

\wm 

Ft. Leavenworth 

2 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

7. 

Ft. Leonard Wood 

1 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

8. 

Ft. Benning 

2 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

9. 

Ft. Gordon 

1 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

10. 

Ft. Rucker 

1 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

11. 

Ft. Huachuca 

1 

6/1/2003 

Force Development 

mm 

Ft. Eustis 

1 

6/1/2003 

Trainino Systems 

mm 

FL Monroe 

2 

6/1/2003 

C4ISR 

mm 

Ft. Belvoir 

3 

6/1/2003 

C4ISR 

15. 

Ft. Monmouth 

5 

6/1/2003 

C41SR 


3. The Government agrees to provide, as a minimum, the Post access, office space, 
furniture, telephone and computer equipment, services, miscellaneous office supplies, 
miscellaneous administrative support, etc. described below. The requested support 
identified below is per-person. 

(a) Post access shall be provided, as appropriate, to allow LSI or>-site personnel 
to perform their assigned duties. Post access to include vehicle decals, personal 
identification and badging. Parking shall be provided within a reasonable 
distance to office spaces. 

(b) Office space provided shall be equal to those provided to Government 
personnel of similar rank or title, performing similar type work activities. Offices 
spaces shall be heated, cooled, ventilated and lighted as is provided for 
Government employees. 

(c) Office furniture provided shall include, as a minimum, (1) four (4) 1 10v 
receptacles, (2) standard desk and ergonomic chair, (3) computer table designed 
for such use, (4) standard work table and two (2) visitor chairs, (5) a two (2) 
drawer filing cabinet and a two (2) shelf bookcase, and (6) coat rack. 
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(d) Telephone equipment provided shall be multi-line and have voice mail, 
speaker, conference call and headset capability and the ability to dial direct and 
long-distance. Use of a secure telephone will be provided, as required. 

(e) Computing resources shall include Post LAN access to Army resources and 
Internet access same as is provided for site Government employees. Hardware 
and software technical support will be provided as required. Access to printers, 
plotters, fax machines, copiers and other office equipment, will be provided. 

(f) PCS SECRET network systems, with provision for classified storage, as 
otherwise available at that location. 

(g) Miscellaneous office supplies and administrative support shall be provided, as 
required. 

B. Boeing Locations Requiring Government On-Site Support 

1 . Following are the Boeing locations where Government support will be required: 

TBD 
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ATTACHMENT 8 

INTEGRATED MASTER PLAN 


1.0 INTRODUCTION 

1.1 IMP DESCRIPTION 

The PCS integrated Master Plan (IMP) implements the product orientation of the Integrated 
Product and Process Development (IPPD) philosophy. The IMP was developed to provide a 
product development logical sequence to our statement of work and product oriented WBS. All 
our the PCS Integrated Product Team (IPT) leaders and members collaborated with the Systems of 
Systems Engineering and Integration (SEI) Integrated Product Development (IPD) planners 
and the government representatives to develop the IMP and integrated Master Schedule (IMS), 
so it contains an effective and implementabie logical series of Program Events (PE), Significant 
Accomplishments (SA), Accomplishment Criteria (AC), and allocated tasks for the total period 
of performance for the PCS SDD program. 

The IMP PEs, SAs, and ACs provide the logical roadmap and sequential flow necessary to 
manage the entire program. The IMP/iMS development approach utilizes a single master 
scheduling database that includes the IMP and supporting IMS tasks. All iPTs perfomi tasks that 
roil up and are directly traceable to the IMP PEs, SAs and ACs. 

It is our intention for the responsible IPTs to have Program Office counterpart-participants 
who will first hand observe the IPTs accomplishment of tasks, ACs and SAs. The IPT leaders 
monitor and control the comf^etion using Earned Value Management System (EVMS), interna) 
audits, risk management, and other supporting processes and metrics to status progress. The IPTs 
efforts culminate in an event closure evidence and recommendation of closure acceptance to the 
next higher ieve! IPT within the product team structure. 

The definitions of PEs. SAs and ACs are as follows: 

• Program Events- PEs represent significant progress decision points that relate system 
maturity with continued system development. PEs are distributed throughout the performance 
period of the Agreement and define specific FCS control gates and milestones. 

• Significant Accomplishments - SAs represer^t the closure (i.e., accomplishment) of 
sequenced interim and critical activities that must be completed as entry-level or exit-level 
constraints for the completion of a PE. They provide a logical path toward product 
completion. Completion demonstrates that the appropriate closure criteria were achieved and 
products are ready to be used as building blocks for subsequent activities. SAs define Interim 
and final steps on the path to define, design, develop, produce, integrate, test, and verify the 
product or system in support of the SOW and other agreement documentation. SAs are 
organized around the product and event to be supported. Closure of ail SAs is a requirement 
for passage of the event to which they belong. 

• Accomplishment Criteria - ACs are definitive measures that are used to judge the 
completion of each SA and demonstrate results. When all of the ACs that define an SA are 
met, then the SA is satisfactoriiy completed. ACs are used to highlight specific areas of the 
work effort collected into sets. These sets make management and management control-tool 
products (for example, technical parameter tracking, risk monitoring, and critical process or 
incremental product verification) more effective to monitor and control. Standard verbs 
associated with ACs are defined dearly in Table 1 -1 . so that all parties understand the 
requirements for successful AC completion. 

1 .2 IMP STANDARD VERB LIST 

The standard list of verbs used in the FCS IMP to express closure of the SAs and ACs is 
shown in Table 1 -1 , together with a verb description. 

Table 1 -1. List of Standard FCS IMP Verbs 
Verbs Verb Description for iMP activity 
Agreed Upon 

An authorized party of the Contractor enters into an agreement with the customer, the customer's 
government, the U.S. government, other companies, or with organizations within the Contractor and the 
agreement is documented in writing and signed by ail parties. 

Allocated The subject parameter has been subdivided or apportioned into parts according to the appropriate product 
manager. A document that shows the allocation and acceptar^ce has been prepared and is available in Advanced 
Collaborative Environment (ACE) or other media as required for timely and complete access to the information. 
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Analyzed The subject parameter has been technically evaluated through equations, charts, and reduced data. 

Approved The subject configuration item, data, or documer^ has been submitted to the appropriate authority, which has 
notified the team that it is acceptable. 

Available The subject configuration item, tool, or process is in place or operational. The subject data document has 
been added to, and it is accessible in ACE or other media as required for timely and complete access to the 
Information. 

Baselined The subject design, parameter, concept, or configuration Item has been finalized, received management 
approval and is under configuration control. 

Compiled information/dates have been gathered, cleaned up, and put together to form a definitive document and/or 
analysis. 

Completed The subject cor^tguratton item, data, or document has been prepared and reviewed by contractor 
management and is available in ACE or other media as required for timely and complete access to the information. 
Conducted The subject event or review has been held and minutes completed. 

Defined The subject configuration item, data, or document has been described in an appropriate description 
document, which is available in ACE or other media as required for timely and complete access to the 
information. 

Delivered The subject configuration item, data, or document has been accepted in the fonn and at the location specified 
in the contract. 

Demonstrated The subject configuration item, data, or document has been shown to be in accordance with contract 
requirements through measures where success or failure is determined by observation. 

Developed The subject configuration item, data, or doojment has been produced through a sequence of activities that 
may indude planning, design, test, and verification. 

Documented The subject area has been compiled, edited, and put into a draft format for review or in final form. 
Established The subject has been created and set in place in a manner consistent with its intended use (e.g., 
procedures, baselines established}. 

Evaluated A measured comparison of the subject with contract requirements has been completed, and results are in 
ACE or other media as required for timely and complete access to the information. 

Finalized The subject data or document is complete, has contractor management approval, and may not be changed 
without forma) revision control. 

Generated Data has been created or results have been established or information has been made available to satisfy a 
goal or expectation. 

Identified The characteristics of a configuration item, process, or function have been made known for the first time. 
Implemented The subject policy, approach, or procedure is being regulariy executed. 

Incorporated information has been obtained and included/combined into subject document/data item, 
initiated The subject approach or procedure has been started. 

Verts Verb Description for IMP activity 

Integrated The subject has been consolidated into an entity (e.g., data, requirement, document, configuration item) by 
appropriately combining ail separate requirements, functional disciplines, and configuration item considerations. 
Negotiated The subject item has been proposed by one party to another, exchanges between parties have taken place 
and the parties have arrived at an agreement whi^ is documented in writing and sign by both parties. 

Performed A task or assignment has been carried out in accordance with directions, guidelines, and established 
processes. 

Prepared The subject Hern has been created, documented, arK) transferred in acceptable format for review. 

Provided The subject configuration item has been completed and delivered to the receiving agency. 

Released The subject data or document has received all necessary Government and contractor tPT approvals, has 
been completely distributed, and is available through ACE or other means as required for timely and complete access 
to the information. 

Resolved Successful determination or solution to an issue or problem declared in writing 

Reviewed The subject data document has been examined critically and satisfies predefined requirements. 

Revised The subject configuration item, data, or document has bew updated to account for new requirements and/or 
facts. 

Submitted Provided to the customer for information or for approval when approval is required beyond that of customer 
participation in IPT approvals. 

Supported Prime activity has been supplemented and enhar^ed by providing data, information, or manpower. 

Updated The subject process, data, or document has been reevaluated based on later information, and adjustments 
have been incorporated. 

Validated The subject requirement, configuration item, data, or document has been reviewed for technical compliance 
by the contractor, using existing approved procedures, instrucfions. and checklists. 

Verified The subject configuration item, data, or document has been proved to be in accordance with contract 
requirements by analysis, inspection, demonstration, or test. 
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2.0 FCS INTEGRATED MASTER PLAN (IMP) LISTING 

The FCS IMP indentured listing provided in Table 2-1 shosvs the Program Events (PE), 
Significant Accomplishments (SA) and Accomplishment Oiteria (AC) defined for the SDD 
program. It also Includes the unique Identifier for each IMP item. This identifier is carried over 
Into the IMS so one single integrated database can be maintained for the IMP and IMS. The FCS 
IMP uses a color-coding as well as an indenture to identify the PEs, SAs, and ACs. PEs are level 
1 and are red, SAs are at the second level and are green, and ACs are at level 3 and are blue, in 
addition, the listing identifies the IPT with primary responstolitty for each AC. TTie IPT code 
definitions are contained in Table 2-2. 


Table 2-1. PCS IMP Listing 
Lev Code IPT Description 

1 Program Event 

2 Significant Accomplishment 

3 Accomplishment Criteria 

1 B01 System of Systems Requirements Review 

2 B01.010 O&O and ORO updates evaluated 

3 B01 .01 0.01 0 FOV UA O&O and ORD - LSI Inputs Updated 

3 B01.010.020 FDV ORO Update impacts on and FoS Requirements evaluated 
3 B01. 010.030 FDV Produrt Requirements and Development Impacts evaluated 
3 B01. 010.040 FOV System Assessment impacts Analyzed 
3 B01. 01 0.050 FDV Program impacts evaluated 
3 B01. 01 0.060 FOV Recommendations completed 

2 B01.020 SoS requirements and architecture updated and provided to TRADOC 

3 B01 .020.010 FDV SoS Operational Views Baselined 
3 B01. 020.020 FDV SoS force requirements updated 
3 B01.020.030 SEi SoS requirements updated 

3 B01. 020.040 SEi SoS specification updated 

3 B01.020.050 SEI Interface documentation updated 

3 B01.020.060 SEI SoS architecture updated 

3 B01. 020.070 SEI SoS Engineering specialty requirements defined 

3 B01. 020.080 SEI Specification and product trees revised 

3 B01. 020.090 SEI ORO to SoS requirements traceability documented 

3 B01 .020.1 00 SEI SoS requirements to Complementary programs traceability documented 

2 B01.030 FOS functional allocation updated 

3 B01.030.010 SEI SoS to FOS functions allocated 

3 B01. 030.020 SEI SoS Software development document updated 

2 B01.040 initial Segment Requirements and Plans Prepared 

3 B01.040.010 SEI initial C41SR, training & Sustainment Segment Specs prepared 
3 B01.040.020 C4i Preliminary system design generated 

3 B01.040.030 C4I System Integration Laboratory Facility Planning Completed 

2 B01.050 UAV requirements reviewed 

3 B01. 050.010 UAV UAV requirements data reviewed & prepared 

2 B01.060 UGV requirements reviewed 

3 B01.060.010 UGV UGV requirements data reviewed & prepared 

2 B01.070 MGV requirements reviewed 

3 B01.070.010 MGV MGV Software SRR Activities completed 

3 B01. 070.020 MGV Systems Engr/AIT review of architecture and requirements from CTD completed 
3 B01. 070.030 MGV MGV Common Subsystems requirements reviewed 
3 B01. 070.040 MGV MGV Mission Variant requirements reviewed 
3 B01 .070.050 MGV initial iATCO Operational requirements reviewed 
3 B01.070.060 MGV CTD NLOS-C requirements reviewed 
3 B01.070.070 MGV MGV Platform requirements reviewed 
Lev Code iPT Description 

2 B01.080 Weapons & munitions requirements reviewed 

3 B01.080.010 LET Weapons & munitions by Core: Complementary to core/UA/UE Identified 
3 B01.080.020 LET initial Weapons and munitions requirements identified 

2 B01.090 Soldier Systems integration requirements for increment 1 Analyzed 

3 B01.090.010 SOL Soldier Systems requirements by Core: Complementary to core/UA/UE updated 
3 B01.090.020 SOL Initial Soldier Systems integration requirements established 

2 B01.100 Systems engineering and design products updated 
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3 B01. 100.010 SEI System of Systems analysis plan updated 
3 B01. 100.020 SEI Configuration management plan updated 
3 B01. 100.030 SEI Systems engineering management plan (SEMP) updated 
3 B01. 100.040 SEI SoS Trade study plan prepared 
3 B01. 100.050 SEI Trade Studies Performed 

3 B01.100.060 SEI PCS Incremental and spiral development plan updated 
3 B01. 100.070 SEI PCS Technology maturation plan prepared 
3 B01.100.080 SEI SDD simulation support plan updated 
3 B01. 100.090 SEI SDD program plan updated 
3 B01.100.100 SEI SDD risk management plan updated 

3 B01 .1 00.1 1 0 SEI PCS complementary programs management control plan updated 
3 B01. 100.120 SEI SDD GPP management repsort updated 
3 B01.100.130 SEI PCS UoA system manprint updated 

3 B01. 100.140 SEI PCS programmatic and environmental safety and health evaluation updated 
3 B01.100.150 1ST Life cycle cost containment plan updated 
3 B01. 100.160 SEI Program protection & certification plan updated 
3 B01. 100.170 SEI Engineering Specialties Plans updated 
3 B01.100.180 SEI PCS Interface control Plan updated 

2 B01.110 SoS Integration and verification documents updated 

3 B01.110.010 SEI SoS Integration and verification plans updated 
3 B01.110.020 iST SoS integration lab development plan updated 

2 B01.120Supportabiiity system requirements reviewed 

3 B01. 120.010 SUP PCS Supportabiiity strategy updated 

2 B01.130 Training system requirements reviewed 

3 B01. 130.010 TRN Horizontal integration cross IPT/Supplier coordination process defined 
3 B01.130.020 TRN Training system requirements reviewed 

2 B01.140 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B01.140.010 SEI SoS Performance assurance analyses performed 
3 B01. 140.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis performed 

3 B01. 140.030 SEI SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B01.140.040 SEI SoS Scenarios and threats updated 
3 B01. 140.050 IST SoS Models and Sims updated 
3 B01.140.060 SEI SoS Engineering specialty analyses performed 
3 B01.140.070 SEI SoS risks assessments and mitigation plans documented 
3 B01. 140.080 SEI KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 B01.150 System of Systems requirements review conducted 

3 B01.150.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action Items/ciosure plans documented 

1 B02 Program Oefmitization 

2 B02.010 Kickoff Completed 

3 B02.01 0.01 0 BUS Management Plans and Processes Established 
3 B02.01 0.020 BUS Organization Established 

3 B02.01 0.030 ACE ACE Established 

3 B02.010.040 BUS EVMS interim (4-6 mo) baseline established 
3 B02.010.050 BUS IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.010.060 BUS SoW Updated 
3 B02.01 0.070 BUS WBS Updated 
3 B02.01 0.080 BUS Kick-Off Conducted 

2 B02.020 Contract negotiation Completed 

3 B02.020.010 BUS IMP Definitization Completed 
Lev Code iPT Description 

3 B02.020.020 BUS Contract Negotiated 
3 B02.020.030 BUS SOW Definitization Completed 

2 602.030 IMPHMS Updated 

3 B02.030.010 ACE ACE IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.020 BUS BUS IMP/IMS Updated 

3 B02.030.030 SMP SM&P IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.040 SEI SEI IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.050 OPS OPS IMP/iMS Updated 
3 B02.030.060 FDV Force Dev IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.070 IST IS&T IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.080 LET Lethality IMP/iMS Updated 
3 B02.030.090 SOL Soldier Systems IMP/IMS Updated 
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3 B02.030.100 C4I C4iSR- IMP/tMS Updated 
3 B02.030.1 1 0 MGV MGV IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.120 SUP Supportab!!ity> IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.130 TRN Training* IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.140 UAV UAV IMP/IMS Updated 
3 B02.030.150 UGV UGV IMP/IMS Updated 

3 B02.030.160 SEI Complementary Programs IMP/IMS integration updated 
3 B02.030.170 SEi IMP exit criteria established 
3 B02.030.180 BUS IMP/IMS Integration Completed 
3 B02.030.190 BUS Supplier IMP/IMS Integration plan developed 

2 B02.040 EVMS Performance Measurement Baseline (PMB) Developed 

3 B02.040.010 BUS WBS technical efforts defined 

3 B02.040.020 BUS Budget Allocation and Management Reserve Established 
3 B02.040.030 BUS Business > PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.040 OPS Operations* PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.050 ACE ACE PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.060 SMP SM&P PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.070 SEI SEI PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.080 FDV Force Dev PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.090 iST IS&T PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.100 LET Lethality PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.110 SOL Soldier Systems PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.120 C4I C4ISR- PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.130 MGV MGV PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.140 SUP Supportabmty*PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.150 TRN Training- PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.160 UAV UAV PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.170 UGV UGV PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.180 SEI Complementary programs PMB Developed 
3 B02.040.190 BUS PMB Integration Completed 
3 B02.040.200 BUS Supplier PMB integration plan developed 

2 B02.050 Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 

3 B02.050.010 BUS Business - Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.020 ACE ACE Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 

3 B02.050.030 SMP SM&P Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.040 OPS OPS Risks and Mitigation Pians Updated 
3 B02.050.050 SEI SEI Risks and Mitigation Pians Updated 
3 B02.050.060 FDV Force Dev Risks and Mitigation Pians Updated 
3 B02.050.070 1ST IS&T Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.080 LET Lethality Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.090 SOL Soldier Systems Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.100 C4I C4!SR-Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.110 MGV MGV Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.120 SUP Supportabiiity- Risks and Mitigation Pians Updated 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B02.050.130 TRN Training- Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.140 UGV UGV Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.150 UAV UAV Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 
3 B02.050.160 SEi Complementary Program - Risks and Mitigation Plans Updated 

2 B02.060 Major Subcontracting Activities performed 

3 B02.060.010 SMP Approved subcontract management plan released 
3 B02.060.020 SMP Major critical subcontracts definitization completed 

3 B02.060.030 SEI Draff Complementary Programs Group 1 MOUs/MOAs developed 
3 B02.060.040 SMP Market research plan developed 

2 B02.070 PMB Verification and IBR Preparations Completed 

3 B02.070.010 BUS Business -IBR Training & Docun>entation Completed 
3 B02.070.020 ACE ACE IBR Training & Documentation Completed 

3 B02.070.030 SMP SM&P IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.040 OPS OPS IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.050 SEI SEI IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.060 FDV Force Dev IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.070 IST IS&T IBR Training & Documentation Completed 


Attachment 8 
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3 B02.070.0B0 LET Lethality IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.090 SOL Soldier Systems IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02. 070.1 00 C4I C4ISR-iBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.1 10 MGV MGV IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.120 SUP Supportabiiity « IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.1 30 TRN Training- IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.140 UAV UAV IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.150 UGV UGV iBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.160 SEI Complementary Program IBR Training & Documentation Completed 
3 B02.070.170 BUS PMB integrity validated 
3 B02.070.180 BUS EVMS usage implemented 

2 B02.080 IBR Conducted 

3 B02.0B0.010 BUS Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 B03 System of Systems Functional Review 

2 B03.010 Expanded ACE capabilities implemented 

3 B03.010.010 ACE Initial DPD capability implemented 

3 B03.01 0.020 ACE Initial classified environment implemented 
3 B03.010.030 ACE initial knowledge management capability Implemented 
3 B03.010.040 ACE Initial workflow capabilities Implemented 
3 B03.01 0.050 ACE Initial application capability Implemented 

2 B03.020 O&O and ORD updates evaluated 

3 B03.020.010 FDV UA O&O and ORD - LSI Inputs Updated 

3 B03.020.020 FDV ORD Update impacts on SoS and FoS Requirements evaluated 
3 B03.020.030 FDV Product Requirements and De^lopment Impacts evaluated 
3 B03.020.040 FDV System Assessment impacts Analyzed 
3 B03.020.050 FDV Program impacts evaluated 
3 B03.020.060 FDV Recommendations completed 

2 B03.030 SoS requirements and architecture baselined 

3 B03.030.010 SEI SoS requirements updated 

3 B03.030.020 SEI System of Systems specification updated 

3 B03.030.030 SEI Interface documentation updated 

3 B03.030.040 SEI System of Systems architecture updated 

3 B03.030.050 SEI SoS Engineering specialty requirements updated 

3 B03.030.060 SEI Specification and product trees updated 

3 B03.030.070 SEI ORD to SoS requirements traceability updated 

3 B03.030.060 SEI SoS requirements to Complementary programs traceability updated 

2 B03.040 FOS requirements allocation updated 

3 B03.040.010 SEI SoS to FOS requirements allocation established 
3 B03.040.020 SEI SoS to FOS functional allocation updated 

Lev Code iPT Description 

3 B03.040.030 SEI FoS interface control documents updated 
3 B03.040.040 SEI SoS software development document updated 
3 B03.040.050 SEI Draft FoS prime item development specifications prepared 
3 B03.040.060 SEI Preliminary FoS Cl functional allocation prepared 
3 B03.040.070 SEI SoS to FOS requirements traceability updated 

2 B03.050 C4iSR Architecture and Requirements Updated 

3 B03.050.010 C4I Architecture updated 

3 B03.050.020 C4I System Design Baselined 
3 B03.050.030 C4i Specification, ICD and PCD Updated 
3 B03. 050.040 C4I Software Requirements Defined 
3 B03.050.050 C4I Software Operational Concept & Architecture Defined 
3 B03.050.060 C4i C4I C4ISR Integration Laboratory Hardware Design Completed 

2 B03.060 Software SoSFR activities completed 

3 B03.060.010 SWESW metrics updated 
3 B03.060.020 SWE SoS SDP updated 

3 B03.060.030 SWE Software Risks & Mitigation ^ans in Risk Mngmt System baselined 
3 B03.060.040 SWE Initlai Software Life Cycle Objective (LCO) review for inception completed 
3 B03.060.050 SWE Software Management planning updated 

2 B03.070 MGV SoSFR activities completed 

3 B03.070.010 MGV MGV Software SoSFR Activities completed 

3 B03.070.020 MGV Systems Engr initial Engineering plans, ICDs available 
3 B03.070.030 MGV MGV Common Subsystems initial functional analysis reviewed 
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3 B03.070.040 MGV MGV Mission Variant initial functional analysis reviewed 
3 B03.070.050 MGV MGV lATCO operational analysis completed 
3 B03.070.060 MGV CTD NLOS>C SFR (5-29-3) data available 
3 B03,070.070 MGV MGV Platform SoSFR activities completed 

2 B03.080 UAV SoSFR activities completed 

3 B03.080.010 UAV Subcontracts Evaluated/Negotiated 
3 B03.080.020 UAV Systems specincation updated 

3 B03.080.030 UAV interfaces identified 
3 B03.080.040 UAV Systems VeriricationA^alidation defined 
3 B03.080.050 UAV Systems Analysis Plan Developed 
3 B03.080.060 UAV Software SoSFR Act'rvlties completed 
3 B03.080.070 UAV Systems Design Reviewed 

2 B03.090 UGV SoSFR activities completed 

3 B03.090.010 UGV Subcontracts Evaluated/Negotiated 
3 B03.090.020 UGV Systems specification updated 

3 B03.090.030 UGV interfaces Identified 
3 B03.090.040 UGV Systems VerincatiorWalidation deHned 
3 B03.090.050 UGV Systems Analysis Plan Developed 
3 B03.090.060 UGV Software SOSFR Activities completed 
3 B03.090.070 UGV Systems Design Reviewed 

2 B03.100 Weapons & Munitions requirements defined 

3 B03.100.010 LET WeaF>ons & munitions by Core: Complementary to core/UA/UE reviewed 
3 B03.100.020 LET Lethality Trade Studies updated 

3 B03.1 00.030 LET Complementary programs reviewed 

2 B03.110 Soldier Systems requirements defined 

3 B03.110.010 SOL Soldier Systems integration by Core: Complementary to core/UA/UE reviewed 
3 B03.1 10.020 SOL Soldier Systems integration Increment 1 requirements established 

3 B03.1 10.030 SOL Lethality Trade Studies updated 

3 B03.1 10.040 SOL Complementary programs to Soldier Systems reviewed 

2 B03.120 Key complementary programs evaluated 
3B03.120.010SEI 

Evaluation of individual Complementary programs system engineering processes 
completed 

3 B03.120.020 SEi Evaluation of individual Complementary programs design progress completed 
3 B03.120.030 SEI Risks/conflicts IdentiFied 

Lev Code IPT Description 

2 B03.130 Systems engineering and Design products updated 

3 B03.1 30.010 SEi interoperability and lERs reviewed 

3 B03.130.020 SEI FCS incremental and spiral development plan reviewed 
3 B03.130.030 SEi SE Products Updated 
3 B03.130.040 SEI SDD GFP management report updated 
3 B03.130.050 SEI FCS UoA system manprint updated 

3 B03.130.060 SEI FCS programmatic and en^ronmental safety and health evaluation updated 
3 B03.1 30.070 1ST Life cycle cost containment plan updated 
3 B03.1 30.080 SEi SoS interface control documents updated 

3 B03.130.090 SEI Preliminary System of Systems design data incorporation into SSDD completed 

2 B03.140 integration and veriftcation Plans updated 

3 B03.1 40.010 SEi FoS preliminary test and integration results reviewed 
3 B03. 140.020 1ST SoSIL facUity development reviewed 

3 B03.140.030 SEI SoS Integration and verincation plans updated 
3 B03.140.040 SEI SoS TEMP update supported 

2 B03.150 Supportabifity Architecture established 

3 B03.1 50.010 SUP Supportability analyses updated 

3 B03.1 50.020 SUP Performance Based Logistics (PBL) metrics established 
3 B03.150.030 SUP Logistics data base requirements updated 
3 B03.150.040 SUP 

Logistics Decision Support System (LOSS) requirements for Systems, Platforms, and 
Subsystems demonstrated 
3 B03.150.050 SUP 

Platform Soldter/Misslon Readiness System (PS/MRS) requirements for Systems, 

Platforms, and Subsystems demonstrated 
3B03.150.060 SUP 
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Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETMs) requirements for Systems, 

Platforms, and Subsystems demonstrated 

3 B03.150.070 SUP Logistics Demonstrations planning completed 
3 B03.150.080 SUP Logistics Modeling & Simulation performed 

3 B03.150.090 SUP Reliability, Availability, Maintainability, Testability (RAM>T) analyses updated 
3 B03.150.100 SUP initial fielding planning established 
3 B03. 150.110 SUP Transportability and Deployability Assessments updated 

2 B03.160 Training system design established 

3 B03.1 60.010 TRN Training requirements for deferred systems allocated 

3 B03.160.020 TRN Inputs to customer training support documents developed 
3 B03.160.030 TRN Training SiL established 

3 B03.160.040 TRN Training system software requirements and architecture updated 
3B03.160.050 TRN 

Horizontal integration cross !PT/Supplier system requirements (tCV, C2V, MCS, 

NLOS-C, Mule, SUGV) allocated 

3 B03.1 60.060 TRN Collective training TSP products baselined 

3 B03.1 60.070 TRN Key SoS and FoS interfaces and architecture requirements defined 
3 B03.160.080 TRN Training task analysis process baselined 
3 B03.160.090 TRN Common components baselined 

2 B03.170 System of Systems assessment performed 

3 B03.170.010 SEI SoS performance assurance analyses updated 
3 B03.170.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis updated 

3 B03.170.030 SEI SoS effectiveness analysis updated 
3 B03.170.040 1ST SoS scenarios and threats updated 
3 B03.170.050 1ST SoS models and sims updated 
3 B03.170.060 SEI SoS engineering specialty analyses updated 
3 B03.170.070 SEI SoS risks assessments and mitigation plans updated 
3 B03.170.080 SEI KPPs and TPMs assessment updated 

2 B03.180 System of Systems functional review conducted 

3 B03.1 80.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 B04 System OF Systems Preliminary Design Review 

2 B04.010 O&O and ORD updates evaluated 

3 B04.01 0.010 FDV UA O&O and ORD -LSI Inputs Updated 

3 B04.01 0.020 FDV ORO Update impacts on SoS and FoS Requirements evaluated 
3 B04.01 0.030 FDV Product Requirements and Development Impacts evaluated 
3 B04.010.040 FDV System Assessment impacts Analyzed 
Lev Code fPT Description 
3 B04.01 0.050 FDV Program impacts evaluated 
3 B04.010.060 FDV Recommendations completed 

2 B04.020 FOS requirements allocation updated 

3 B04.020.010 SEI ORD to SoS requirements traceability updated 
3 B04.020.020 SEI SoS and FoS Architectures updated 

3 B04.020.030 SEI SoS to FOS requirements allocation updated 
3 B04.020.040 SEI SoS to FOS functional allocation updated 
3 B04.020.050 SEI FoS Interface control documents completed 
3 B04.020.060 SEI SoS software development document updated 
3 B04.020.070 SEI FoS prime Hem development specifications completed 
3 B04.020.080 SEI FoS Cl development specification completed 
3 B04.020.090 SEI FoS C4fSR specification completed 
3 B04.020.100 SEI SoS to FOS requirements traceability updated 

2 B04.030 C4iSR Preliminary Design Completed 

3 B04.030.010 C4I Specifications and ICDs revised 
3 B04.030.020 C4i Baseline Design Approved 

3 B04.030.030 C4I Design Dravring released 

3 B04.030.040 C4i Software Requirements & Architecture for Build 1 inception Updated 
3 B04.030.050 C4I initial Software Design Review Completed 
3 B04.030.060 C4i C4ISR Test Requirements Generated 

3 B04.030.070 C4I System Integration Laboratory C4iSR Simulations Completed 
3 B04.030.080 C4l System of System (Phase 1) Integration and Test Completed 
3 B04.030.090 C4i C41SR Integration and Test Plans Developed 
3 B04.030.100 C4i Software Requirements & Architecture for build 2 completed 
3 B04.030.110 C4I Software Build 2/ Milestone C design review completed 
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2 604.040 Software Preliminary Design Completed 

3 604.040.010 SEi SoS SDP updated 

3 604.040.020 SWE Updated Software Risks & Mitigation Plans in Risk Mngmt System reviewed 
3 604.040.030 SWE Initial Software Life Cycle Architecture (LCA) review for inception completed 
3 604.040.040 SEI SW metrics updated 
3 604.040.050 SWE Software Management Planning updated 
3 604.040.060 SWE Initial SoS Software Design reviewred 

2 604.050 MGV Preliminary designs completed 

3 604.050.010 MGV MGV Software PDR completed 

3 604.050.020 MGV Systems Engr update of CTD to establish initial design completed 
3 604.050.030 MGV MGV Mission Equipment initial design established 
3 604.050.040 MGV MGV Common Subsystems initial design established 
3 604.050.050 MGV MGV lATCO operational inputs into variant PDRs completed 
3 604.050.060 MGV MGV Platform PDRs completed 

2 604.060 UAV Systems' Preliminary Design Review Completed 

3 604.060.010 UAV SoS requirements verified 

3 604.060.020 UAV Requirements definition updated 
3 604.060.030 UAV Detail design definition developed 
3 604.060.040 UAV Software PDR Activities Completed 
3 604.060.050 UAV Systems preliminary design review completed 

2 604.070 UGV Systems' Preliminary Design Review Completed 

3 604.070.010 UGV SoS requirements verified 

3 804.070.020 UGV Requirements definition updated 
3 604.070.030 UGV Detail design definition developed 
3 604.070.040 UGV UGV SW PDR Activities Completed 
3 604.070.050 UGV Systems preliminary design review completed 

2 804.080 Key complementary programs evaluated 

3 804.080.010 SEI Complementary programs MOUs/MOAs established 
3 604.080.020 SEI 

Evaluation of Individual Complementary programs system engineering processes 
completed 

3 604.080.030 SEI Evaluation of individual Complementary programs design progress completed 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 604.080.040 SEI Readiness to build products evaluated 
3 B04.0S0.050 SE! Risks/conflicts identified 

2 604.090 Weapons and Munitions requirements finalized 

3 B04.090.010 LET Weapons & munitions requirements by core: Complementary to core/UA/UE updated 
3 604.090.020 LET Lethality studies and analyses updated 

3 604.090.030 LET Risk management pfan for weapons and munitions updated 

2 604.100 Soldier Systems integration Increment 1 requirements finalized 

3 604.100.010 SOL 

Soldier Systems integration requirements by core: Complementary to core/UA/UE 
updated 

3 604.100.020 SOL Soldier Systems integration studies and analyses updated 
3 604.100.030 SOL Risk management plan for Soldier Systems integration updated 

2 604.110 Systems engineering and design products updated 

3 604.110.010 SEI Evaluation of prime item system ^gineering processes completed 
3 604.110.020 SEI Evaluation of prime item design progress completed 

3 604.110.030 SEi FCS UoA system manprint updated 
3 604.110.040 SEi SoS interface control documents completed 
3 604.110.050 SEi FCS Incremental and spiral development plan updated 
3 604.110.060 SEi FCS technology maturation plan prepared 
3 604.110.070 SEi Technology Insertion Evaluated 
3 604.110.080 SEI SDD modeling and simulation support plan updated 
3 604.110.090 SEi SDD risk management plan updated 
3 604.110.100 SEi Results of RAM -T Analysis evaluated 
3 B04.110.110 iST Life cycle cost containment plan updated 
3 604.110.120 SEI Program protection & certification plan updated 
3 604.110.130 SEI Engineering Specialties Plans updated 

2 604.120 integration capabilities established 

3 604.120.010 SEI Preliminary FoS SIL results reviewed 

3 604.120.020 SEi SoS integration and verification plan updated 
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3 B04.120.030 SEI SoS TEMP update supported 

3 B04.1 20.040 SEI FoS Integration facilities plans completed and implementation initiated 

2 B04.130 Supportabiiity preliminary designs updated 

3 B04.1 30.010 SUP Supportabiiity analyses performed 
3 B04.1 30.020 SUP Supportabiiity Plans updated 

3 B04.130.030 SUP Logistics Decision Support System (LOSS) design updated 
3 B04.1 30.040 SUP Platform Soldier^ission Readiness System (PS/MRS) design updated 
3 B04.130.050 SUP TransportabUrty and Deployability Assessments updated 
3 B04.1 30.060 SUP Supportabiiity Performance requirements updated 
3 B04.1 30,070 SUP Logistics Database requirements updated 

3 B04.130.080 SUP Logistics Decision Support System (LOSS) requirements allocated 
3 B04.1 30.090 SUP Platform Soidler/Mission Readiness System (PS/MRS) requirements allocated 
3 B04.130.100 SUP Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETMs) requirements allocated 
3 B04.130.1 10 SUP Logistics Demonstration planning completed 
3 B04.130.120 SUP Fielding planning updated 

3 B04.130.130 SUP Reliability, Availability. Maintainability, Testability (RAM-T) analyzed 

2 B04.140 Training system preliminary design completed 

3 B04.1 40.01 0 TRN Embedded Training (ET) preliminary system design completed 
3 B04.140.020 TRN Training SIL implemented 

3B04.140.030 TRN 

Training system common components software requirements and architecture for 
Build inception updated 
3B04.140.040 TRN 

Common components and architectures integration into SoS Architectures 
Implemented 

3 B04.140.050 TRN Collective training development updated 

2 B04.150 System of Systems assessment performed 

3 B04.150.010 SEI SoS performance assurance analyses updated 
3 B04.1 50.020 SEI SoS affordability analysts updated 

3 B04.1 50.030 SEI SoS effectiveness analysis updated 
3 B04.150.040 iST SoS models and sims updated 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B04.150.0SO SEI SoS engineering specialty analyses updated 
3 B04.150.060 SEI SoS risks assessments and mitigation plans updated 
3 B04.1 50.070 SEI KPPs and TPMs assessment updated 

2 B04.160 Preliminary design review conducted 

3 B04.160.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 
3 B04.160.020 SEI Segment / prime item and lower level PDRs for eariy systems completed 

1 B05 Initial System of Systems Integration Assessment 

2 B05.010 Phase 1 SOS integration & test results evaluated 

3 B05.010.010 SEI System integration and verification plans updated 

3 B05.01 0.020 SEI Phase S2 Verification Objectives final for test & demo updated 
3 B05.01 0.030 SEI Phase S3 Verification Objectives for test & demo updated 
3 B05.01 0.040 SEI SoS verification evaluated 
3 B05.010.050 SEI Phase SITest Report completed 

2 B05.020 SoS/FoS Requirements and Architecture impacts evaluated 

3 B05.020.010 SEI Impacts to SOS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B05.020.020 SEI impacts to FoS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 

2 B05.030 Weapons & Munitions Complementary programs & studies updated 

3 B05.030.010 LET Complementary programs status on design efforts deferred until FY 04 updated 
3 B05.030.020 LET Studies reviewed based on deferred programs & updated 

2 B05.040 Soldier Systems Complementary programs & studies incorporated 

3 B05.040.010 SOL Compiementary programs status on design efforts deferred until FY 04 incorporated 
3 B05.040.020 SOL Studies reviewed based on deferred programs and incorporated 

2 B05.050 Key complementary programs evaluated 
3B05.050.010SEi 

Evaluation of individual Compiementary programs system engineering processes 
completed 

3 B05.050.020 SEI Evaluation of individual Compiementary programs design progress completed 
3 B05.050.030 SEI Readiness to build products evaluated 

3 B05.050.040 SEI Risks assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B05.050.050 SEI Action/resolution closure plans established 
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2 B05.060 SOS overarching software development status evaluated 

3 B05.060.010 SEi Segment / prime item development status reports evaluated 
3 B05.060.020 SEi SW metrics updated 

3 B05.060.030 SEi SWOP updated 

2 B05.070 Phase 1 SoSIL HW and SW Delivered 

3 B05.070.010 iST Models and simulations delivered 
3 B05.070.020 C4t C4tSR HW and SW delivered 

3 B05.070.030 UGV UGV SW Delivered 
3 B05.070.040 UAV UAV SW Delivered 
3 B05.070.050 SEI Complementary programs SW delivered 
3 B05.070.060 MGV MGV SW Development to support Phase 1 Test completed 
3 B05.070.070 MGV MGV simulations and phase 1 test deliveries completed 

2 B05.060 Phase S1 integration & Test Completed 

3 B05.060.010 SEI SoS integration facilities completed 

3 B05.080.020 IST Phase S1 Final Planning and Implementation completed 
3 B05.080.030 IST 

Phase S1 Early Integration for SoS Technical Testing & Audits (t/F, Design, 

Functionality, & Config) completed 

3 B05.080.040 IST Acceptance & installation of emulators from IPTs to SoSIL Environ completed 
3 B05.080.050 IST Phase SI SoS Integration for Test and Test Readiness Review (TRR) completed 
3 B05.080.060 iST Phase S1 SoS Technical Test Series completed 
3 B05.080.070 IST Phase SI SoS Technical Test Series Assessment completed 
3 B05.080.080 IST integration Phase S1 Technical Test Assessment Review completed 

2 B05.090 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B05.090.010 SEI System of Systems performance assessment updated 
3 B05.090.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis performed 

3 B05.090.030 SEI SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B05.090.040 IST SoS Models and Sims updated 
3 B05.090.050 FDV LSI inputs to the UA O&O and ORD compiled 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B05.090.060 FDV LSI inputs to the UE/OF O&O and other ORDs compiled 
3 B05.090.070 FDV Suitability of Technology Insertion Evaluated 
3 B05.090.080 FDV SoS Force Development Operational Analysis Updated 
3 B05.090.090 SEI SoS Engineering specialty anaiyses performed 
3 BOS. 090.100 SEI SOS risKs assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B05.090.110 SEI KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 BOS. 100 initial systems of systems Integration assessment conducted 

3 B05.100.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 B06 System of Systems Critical Design Review 

2 B06.010 O&O and ORD updates evaluated 

3 B06.010.010 FDV UA O&O and ORD> LSI Inputs Updated 

3 B06.010.020 FDV ORD Update Impacts on SoS and FoS Requirements evaluated 
3 B06.010.030 FDV Product Requirements and Development Impacts evaluated 
3 B06.010.040 FDV System Assessment impacts Analyzed 
3 B06.010.050 FDV Program impacts evaluated 
3 B06.010.060 FDV Recommendations completed 

2 B06.020 FOS requirements allocation completed 

3 B06.020.010 SEI SoS to FOS requirements allocation completed 
3 B06.020.020 SEI SoS to FOS functional allocation completed 

3 B06.020.030 SEi SoS software development document completed 
3 B06.020.040 SEI FoS prime Item development specifications completed 
3 B06.020.050 SEI FoS Cl development specification completed 
3 B06. 020.060 SE! SoS to FOS requirements traceability updated 
3 B06. 020.070 SEI FoS interface control documents completed 
3 B06.020.080 SEI SoS architecture products updated 

2 B06.030 C4tSR Critical Design Completed 

3 B06.030.010 C4i C4ISR requirements and architecture completed 

3 B06.030.020 C4I C4ISR System Specifications and ICDs Document updated 
3 B06.030.030 C4i 

C4tSR detailed design vs. functional and performance requirement verifications 
completed 

3 B06. 030.040 C4I Perform Verification and Validation Analysis completed 
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3 B06.030.050 C4i Manufacturing Capabilities Defined 
3 B06.030.060 C4I C4ISR SIL Test and Integration Completed 
3 B06.03&.070 C4I Subsystem Test procedures released 
3 B06.030,080 C4I SOS Phase S2 1 & T Completed 

3 B06.030.090 C4I Subsystem Test and Demonstration Requiremente Generated 
3 B06.030.100 C4i Sys Doc released 

3 B06.030.110 C4I Detailed design vs. requirements verification completed 
3 B06.030.120 C4I Fab drawings released 

3 B06.030.130 C4I S/W Requirements, interfaces and architecture completed 
3 B06.030.140 C4I S/W design elaboration update completed 
3 B06.030.150 C4i Software Incremental build 1 completed 
3 B06.030.160 C4I Test Requirements Released 

3 B06.030.170 C4I System Integration Laboratory test & Integrations initiated of brassboards completed 

2 B06.040 Software CDR activities completed 

3 B06.040.010 SWE Updated Software Risks & Mitigation Plans in Risk Management System reviewed 
3 B06.040.020 SWE SoS Software Designs updates reviewed 

3 B06.040.030 SWE SW metrics updated 
3 B06.040.040 SWE Software Management planning updated 

2 B06.050 MGV Platforms initial design and CDRs completed 

3 B06.050.010 MGV MGV Software CDR Activities completed 

3 B06.050.020 MGV Review and approval of final NLOS-C, C2, ICV and MCS designs completed 
3 B06.050.030 MGV MGV Common Subsystems final design incorporated 
3 B06.050.040 MGV NLOS>C, C2. ICV and MCS Mission Variant input to final design completed 
3 B06.050.050 MGV MGV lATCO operational inputs into CDRs completed 
3 B06.050.060 MGV MGV Platforms CDRs Completed 
Lev Code fPT Description 

3 B06.050.070 MGV Sys Engr review and approval of NLOS-M & RSV CDRs Completed 
3 B06.050.080 MGV MGV System Engineering and Analysis and integration Final CDR completed 
3 B06.050.090 MGV MGV Mission Variant (MV) final design Incorporation into CDRs completed 

2 B06.060 UAV Systems' Critical Design Review Completed 

3 B06.060.010 UAV SoS Requirements Finalized 

3 B06.060.020 UAV Requirements Definition Released 
3 B06.060.030 UAV Detail Design Definition Developed 
3 B06.060.040 UAV UGV SW CDR activities Completed 
3 B06.060. UAV Systems critical design review completed 

2 606.070 UGV Systems’ Critical Design Review Completed 

3 B06.070.010 UGV SoS Requirements Finalized 

3 B06.070.020 UGV Requirements Definition Released 
3 B06.070.030 UGV Detail Design Definition Developed 
3 B06.070.040 UGV UGV SW CDR activities Completed 
3 B06.070.050 UGV Systems critical design review completed 

2 B06.080 Weapons & Munitions Relevant studies & plans for weapons & munitions Integrated 

3 B06.080.010 LET Weapons and munitions trade studies updated 

3 B06.080.020 LET Risk management plan for weapons & munitions updated 

2 B06.090 Soldier Systems Relevant studies & plans for Soldier Systems integration completed 

3 B06.090.010 SOL Soldier Systems trade studies completed 

3 606.090.020 SOL Risk management plan for Soldier Systems completed 

2 B06.100 Key complementary programs evaluated 
3B06.100.010SEI 

Evaluation of individual Complementary programs system engineering processes 
completed 

3 606.100.020 SEi Evaluation of Individual Complementary programs design progress completed 
3 B06.100.030 SEI Readiness to build products evaluated 

3 B06.100.040 SEi Risks assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B06.100.050 SEI Action/resolution closure plans established 

2 B06.110 Systems engineering and design products updated 

3 B06.110.010 SEI PCS UoA system manprint updated 
3 B06.11 0.020 SEi Technology Insertion Evaluated 

3 606.110.030 SEI System of Systems design data incorporated into SSDD 
3 606.110.040 SEI SoS interface control documents completed 

2 606.120 Supportabiiity requirements incorporated 

3 606.120.010 SUP Supportabiiity analyses updated 
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3 B06.1 20.020 SUP Performance Based Logistics (PBL) metrics updated 
3 B06.1 20.030 SUP Logistics data base demonstrated 
3 B06.120.040 SUP 

Logistics Decision Support System (LOSS) requirements for Systems, Platforms, and 

Subsystems updated 

3B06.120.050SUP 

Platform Sotdier/MIssion Readiness System (PS/MRS) requirements for Systems, 

Platforms, and Subsystems updated 
3 B06.120.060 SUP 

interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETMs) requirements for Systems, 

Platforms, and Subsystems updated 
3 B06.120.070 SUP Logistics demonstration plans updated 

3 B06.120.060 SUP Reliability, Availability, Maintainability, Testability (RAM-T) analyses updated 
3 B06.120.090 SUP Supportabiiity Plans updated 
3 B06.120.100 SUP Material Fielding Plan updated 

3 B06.120.110 SUP Detail Transportabitity/Deployability assessments updated 
3 B06.120.120 SUP Logistics Decision Support System (LDSS) design updated 
3 B06.120.130 SUP Platform Soldier/Mission Readiness System (PS/MRS) design updated 

2 B06.130 Training system Critical Design Review completed 

3 B06.130.010 TRN Embedded training critical design completed 

3 B06.130.020 TRN Horizontal integration cross IPT/Supplier system requirements updated 
3B06.130.030 TRN 

Common components and architectures integration into SoS Architectures 
implemented 

3 B06.130.040 TRN Software requirements, architecture, design completed for Build updated 
3 B06.1 30.050 TRN Collective training development updated 

2 B06.140 SoS/FoS Integration and verification results reviewed 
Lev Code iPT Description 

3 B06.140.010 SEI SoS/FoS integration lab updated 
3 B06.t40.020 SEI SoS verification plan updated 

3 B06.140.030 SEI SoS Integration and Tests results leviewed 
3 B06.140.040 SEI FoS SIL Integration and Tests results reviewed 
3 B06.140.050 SEI SoS/FoS prototype/prelimlnary test results reviewed 

2 B06.150 System of Systems assessment performed 

3 B06.150.010 SEI SoS performance assurance analyses updated 
3 B06.150.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis updated 

3 B06.1 50.030 SEI SoS effectiveness analysis updated 
3 B06.1 50.040 1ST SoS models and sims updated 
3 B06.150.050 SEI SoS engineering specialty analyses updated 
3 BOG. 150.060 SEI SoS risks assessments and mitigation plans updated 
3 B06.150.070 SEI KPPs and TPMs assessment updated 

3 B06.150.080 SEI SoS/FoS manufacturing/produceabHity/quality program capabilities evaluated 

2 B06.160 Systems critical design review conducted 

3 B06.160.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 
3 B06.160.020 SEI Segment/ prime item and lower level CDRs for early systems completed 

1 B07 Enhanced SoS Integration Assessment 

2 B07.010 Phase 2 SoSIL HW and SW Delivered 

3 B07.010.010 1ST Models and simulations delivered 
3 B07.010.020 C4i C4ISR HW and SW delivered 

3 B07.010.030 UGV UGVSW Delivered 
3 B07.01 0.040 UAV UAVSW Delivered 
3 B07.01 0.050 SEi Complementary programs SW delivered 
3 B07.010.060 MGV MGV phase 2 emulators and test deliveries completed 
3 B07.010.070 MGV MGV Embedded Training andTrainer Unit deliveries completed 

2 B07.020 Phase S2 Integration & Test Completed 

3 B07.020.010 iST Phase S2 Integration Planning Completed 
3 B07.020.020 iST 

Phase S2 Early Integration for SoS Technical Testing & Audits (l/F, Design, 

Functionality, & Config) Completed 

3 B07.020.030 IST Acceptance installation of early emulators from IPTs to SoSIL Environ completed 
3 B07.020.040 IST Phase S2 SoS Integration for Test and Test Readiness Review (TRR) deflned 
3 B07.020.050 IST 
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Acceptance and installation of HW / SW Final Emulators from IPTs for PTFT, TFT & 

IMT completed 

3 B07.020.060 tST Phase S2 SoS Technical Test Series Completed 
3 B07.020.070 iST Phase S2 SoS Technical Test Series Assessment Completed 
3 B07.020.080 IST 

integration Phase S2 Technical Test Assessment Review & integration Critica! 

Design Review Completed 

2 B07.030 Phase 2 SOS Integration & test results evaluated 

3 B07.030.010 SEl System integration and verification plans updated 

3 B07.030.020 SEl Phase S3 Verification Objectives final for test & demo updated 
3 B07.030.030 SEi Phase S4 Verification Objectives for test & demo updated 
3 B07.030.040 SEl SoS verification evaluated 
3 B07.030.050 SEl Phase S2Test Report completed 

2 B07.040 SoS/FoS Requirements and Architecture impacts evaluated 

3 B07.040.010 SEl Impacts to SOS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B07.040.020 SEl Impacts to FoS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B07. 040.030 SEl Technology Insertion Evaluation updated 

3 B07.040.040 SEl FCS incremental and spiral development Plan updated 

2 B07.050 Status of key complementary programs evaluated 
3B07.05Q.010SEi 

Evaluation of individual Complementary programs system engineering processes 
completed 

3 B07.050.020 SEl Evaluation of individual Complementary programs design progress completed 
3 B07.05Q.030 SEl Readiness to build products evaluated 

3 B07.050.040 SEl Risks assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B07.050.050 SEl Agreed upon action items and closure plans documented 

2 B07.060 SOS overarching software development status evaluated 

3 B07.060.010 SEl Segment / prime item development status reports evaluated 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B07 .060.020 SEl SW metrics updated 
. 3 B07.060.030 SEl SWDP updated 

2 B07.070 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B07.070.010 SEl SoS Performance assurance analyses performed 
3 B07.070.020 SEl SoS affordability analysis performed 

3 B07.070.030 SEl SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B07.070.040 IST SoS Models and simulations updated 
3 B07.070.050 FDV LSI Inputs to the UA O&O and ORD compiled 
3 B07.070.060 FDV LSI inputs to the UE/OF O&O and other ORDS compiled 
3 B07.070.070 FDV Suitability of Technology Insertion Evaluated 
3 B07.070.080 FDV SoS Force Development Operational Analysis Updated 
3 B07.070.090 SEl SoS Engineering specialty analyses performed 
3 B07.070.100 SEl SoS risk assessments and mitigation plans updated 
3 B07.070.110 SEl KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 B07.080 Enhanced SoS integration Assessment review conducted 

3 B07.080.010 SEl Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 608 SoS Verification Readiness Review 

2 B08.010 SOS overarching software development status evaluated 

3 B08.01 0.010 SEi Segment / prime item development status reports evaluated 
3 B08.010.020 SEi SW metrics updated 

3 B0B.01 0.030 SEI SDP updated 

2 B08.020 Phase 3 SoSIL HW and SW Delivered 

3 B08. 020.010 IST Models and simulations delivered 
3 B08.020.020 C4I C4iSR HW and SW Delivered 

3 B08.020.030 UGV UGV HW and SW Delivered 
3 B08.020.040 UAV UAV HW and SW Delivered 
3 B08.020.050 SEI Complementary programs SW delivered 

3 B08.020.060 MGV MGV Prototype vehicle deliveries to support phase 3 test Completed 
3 B08.020.070 MGV MGV Emulators and test deliveries to support phase 3 test Completed 
3 B08.020.080 MGV MGV Embedded Test and Test trainer deliveries to support phase 3 test Completed 

2 B08.03D Phase S3 Integration & test Readiness Completed 

3 B08.030.010 IST Phase S3 Integration Planning completed 
3 BD8.030.D20 IST 
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3 BIO. 040.030 SE) SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B1 0.040.040 1ST SoS Models and Sims updated 
3 B1 0.040.050 FDV LSi inputs to the UA O&O and ORD complied 
3 B1 0.040.060 FDV LSI inputs to the UE/OF O&O and other ORDS compiled 
3 B1 0.040.070 FDV SoS Force Development Operational Analysis Updated 
3 B1 0.040.080 SEi SoS Engineering specialty analyses performed 
3 B10.040.090 SEI SoS risk assessments and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B10.040.100 SEI KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 B10.050 Initial integrated Prototypes SoS Verification assessment conducted 

3 B1 0.050.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 B11 Initial Production Readiness Review 

2 B11.010 O&O and ORD updates evaluated 

3 B1 1.010.010 FDV UA O&O and ORD - LSI inputs Updated 

3 B1 1.010.020 FDV ORD Update impacts on SoS and FoS Requirements evaluated 
3 B11.010.030 FDV Product Requirements and Development Impacts evaluated 
3 B1 1.01 0.040 FDV System Assessment impacts Analyzed 
3 B11.010.050 FDV Program impacts evaluated 
3 B1 1.01 0.060 FDV Recommendations completed 

2 B1 1.020 MGV LRiP Readiness Review completed 

3 B11.020.010 MGV Candidate LRiP items identified 

3 B1 1 .020.020 MGV LRIP Readiness review completed 

2 B1 1.030 UAV LRiP Readiness Review Completed 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B11.030.010 UAV Candidate LRIP items identified 

3 B11.030.020 UAV LRIP Readiness review completed 

2 B1 1 .040 UGV LRiP Readiness Review Completed 

3 B11.040.010 UGV Candidate LRIP items Identified 

3 B1 1.040.020 UGV LRIP Readiness review completed 

2 B1 1.050 Acceptable performance in DT&E Phase for LRIP Candidate Prime Items Demonstrated 

3 B11.050.010 SEI Prime Item Verification (tests, analysis, demos, inspections) performed 
3 B1 1 .050.020 SEI Risk assessment of open requirements verification completed 

3 B1 1.050.030 SEI Prime Item Support Equipment Testing Completed 

2 B1 1.060 Acceptable performance in Operational Assessment and inter operability Demonstrated 

3 B1 1 .060.01 0 SEI SoS l&T phase 3 completed 

3 B1 1.060.020 SEI Limited User Testing (LUT) #1 completed 
3 B11. 060.030 SEI Support Army ATEP testing completed 

2 B1 1.070 Mature software capability Demonstrated 

3 B11. 070.010 SEI S/W verification and validation at platform level performed 

3 B1 1.070.020 SEI Risk assessment of open platform requirements verification completed 
3B11.070.030 SEi 

integrated Network S/W at SoS level demonstrated In sufficient detail to ensure 
stable interfaces and basic network interoperability 
3 B11. 070.040 SEi Detailed Build Plan for full functionality Completed 

2 B11.080 LRIP procurements defined 

3 B1 1.080.010 SMP Bidder's List for LRIP identified 

3 B11.080.020 SMP Procurement requirements defined 
3 B11.080.030 SMP LRIP procurement RFPs released 
3 B11.080.040 SMP LRIP evaluation & selection plan/schedule generated 

2 B11.090 Manufacturing Risks Assessment Completed 

3 B1 1.090.010 SEi Produceability assessment completed 

3 B11.090.020 SE! Plan for LRIP tooling and Manufacturing completed 
3 B1 1.090.030 SEI Long lead parts on order and support manufacturing plan completed 
3 B11.090.040 OPS Supplier production & quality reviews completed 
3 B11.090.050 SE! incremental technology Insertion plan completed 
3 B1 1.090.060 SEI Transition Plan to adequate and efficient full-rate production completed 
3 B11. 090.070 SEI initial production base forthe systems/prime items established 
3B11.090.080 SEI 

Production Plan for orderly increase in production rate leading to full-rate production 
completed 

3 B1 1.090.090 SEi Complementary programs manufacturing risk evaluated 
3 B1 1.090. 100 LET Government furnished weapons & munitions risks evaluated 
3 B1 1.090.1 10 SOL Government furnished Soldier Systems risks evaluated 
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2 B11.100 Acceptable operational supportabUity Demonstrated 

3 611.100.010 SEI Supportabifity plan and analyses completed 

3 611.100.020 SEI Necessary equipment completion plan supports FUE 
3 611.100.030 SEI Performance-based Logistics implementation Plan completed 
3 B11. 100.040 SEi Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals Class V Framework demonstrated 
3 611.100.050 SEI Interactive Electronic Technical Manuals completion plan supports FUE 

2 611.110 Supportabiiity Strategy validated 

3 611.110.010 SUP Supportabiiity data base validated 

3 611.110.020 SUP interactive Electronic Technical Manuals (lETM) validated 
3 611.110.030 SUP Logistics Decision Support System (LDSS) validated 
3 611.110.040 SUP Platform Sotdier/Mission Readiness System (PS/MRS) validated 
3 611.110.050 SUP Logistics Model validated 
3 611.110.060 SUP Supply Chain Management validated 

2 611.120 Training LRIP readiness review completed 

3 611.120.010 TRN NRFTTs critical design reviews conducted 

3 611.120.020 TRN Training common components integration and testing completed 
3 611.120.030 TRN Embedded Training integration and test completed 
3 611.120.040 TRN Individual and collective TSPs for LUT I completed 

2 611.130 LRIP Source Selection Completed 

3 61 1.130.010 SMP Source Selection Team established 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 611.130.020 SMP Proposals Evaluated 

2 61 1.140 System Life Cycle affordability Demonstrated 

3 61 1.140.01 0 SEI Life-cycle Cost Containment Report and analyses completed 
3 611.140.020 SEI Affordability analyses completed 

2 61 1.150 LRIP and Production Funding Estimates Updated 

3 611.150.010 BUS LRIP Long Lead funding estimates updated 

3 611.150.020 BUS Production Long Lead funding estimates updated 
3 611.150.030 BUS LRIP funding estimates updated 
3 611.150.040 BUS Production funding estimates updated 
3 611.150.050 BUS LRIP and Productions proposals submitted 

2 611.160 IP Readiness Review Event Review Conducted 

3 61 1 .1 60.01 0 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 612 Expanded Integrated Prototypes SoS Verification Assessment 

2 612.010 

Weapons & Munitions Complementary programs HW and SW deliveries schedules 
verified 

3 612.010.010 LET Core programs managed outside the LSI schedules verified 
3 612.010.020 LET Complementary programs hardware and software schedules verified 
3 612.010.030 LET Risk avoidance through alternative weapons and munitions programs identiHed 
3 612.010.040 LET Risk mitigation activities for weapons and munitions identified 

2 612.020 Soldier Systems Hardware and software deliveries schedules verified 

3 612.020.010 SOL Core programs managed outside the LSI schedules verified 

3 612.020.020 SOL Complementary programs hardware and software schedules verified 
3 612.020.030 SOL Risk avoidance through alternatives to Soldier Systems Identified 
3 612.020.040 SOL Risk mitigation activities for Soldier Systems identified 

2 612.030 Status of key complementary programs evaluated 

3 612.030.010 SEI Evaluation of individual Complementary programs design progress completed 
3 612.030.020 SEI Readiness to build products evaluated 

3 612.030.030 SEI Risks assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 612.030.040 SEI Agreed upon action items and closure plans documented 

2 61 2.040 Phase 4 SW Deveioped 

3 612.040.010 SWE Build 4 Software construction completed 
3 B1 2.040.020 SWE Build 4 Software transition completed 

3 612.040.030 SWE Software Requirements & Architecture for Build 5/ IOC inception completed 
3 612.040.040 SWE Software Design Elaboration for Build 5/ IOC completed 

2 B1 2.050 Phase 4 SoSIL HW and SW Delivered 

3 612.050.010 iST Models and simulations delivered 
3 612.050.020 C4I C4iSR HW and SW Delivered 

3 612.050.030 UGV UGV HW and SW Delivered 
3 612.050.040 UAV UAV HW and SW Delivered 
3 612.050.050 SEi Complementary programs SW delivered 
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3 B12.050.060 MGV MGV Phase 4 SW Available 

3 B1 2.050.070 MGV MGV Prototype Vehicle deliveries to support phase 4 test completed 
3 B12.050.080 MGV MGV Emulators and test deltveiies to support phase 4 test Completed 
3 B1 2.050.090 MGV MGV Embedded Test and Test trainer deliveries to support phase 4 test Completed 

2 B1 2.060 Phase S4 Test Readiness Review Completed 

3 B12.060.010 iST Phase S4 Planning and implementation Completed 
3 B12.060.020 IST 

Phase S4 Early integration for SoS Technical Testing & Audits (i/F, Design, 

Functionality, & Config) Completed 

3 B12.060.030 IST Acceptance installation of early emulators from iPTs to SoSiL Environ completed 
3 B12.060.040 SEI HW/SW deliveries validated 
3 B12.060.050 SEI Preliminary integration results reviewed 

3 B1 2.060.060 IST Phase S4 SoS integration for Test and Test Readiness Review (TRR) completed 

2 B12.070 Phase S4 integration &Test completed 
3B12.070.010iST 

Acceptance and installation of HW I SW Final Emulators and Developmental 
Prototypes from IPTs for PTFT & TFT completed 

3 B12.070.020 IST Technical Test S4 SoS Technical Test Series completed 
3 B12.070.030 1ST Phase S4 Limited UserTest#2 and Log Demo completed 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B12.070.040 IST Technical Test S4 SoS Technical Test Series Assessment completed 
3 B1 2.070.050 IST Integration Phase S4 Technical Test Assessment Review completed 

2 B1 2.080 Phase 4 SOS integration & test results collected & evaluated 

3 B12.080.010 SEi System integration and verification plans updated 

3 B12.080.020 SEI Phase S5.1 Verification Objectives final for test & demo updated 
3 B1 2.080.030 SEI Phase S5.2 Verification Objectives for test & demo updated 
3 B12.080.040 SEI SoS verification evaluated 
3 B1 2.080.050 SEI Phase S4 Test Report completed 

2 B12.090 SoS/FoS Requirements and Architecture impacts evaluated 

3 B12.090.01 0 SEI Impacts to SOS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B12.090.020 SEI impacts to FoS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B12.090.030 SEI FCS incremental and spiral development plan updated 

2 B12.100 SOS overarching software development status evaluated 

3 B12.100.010 SEI Segment / prime item development status reports evaluated 
3 B12.100.020 SEI SW metrics updated 

3 B1 2.1 00.030 SEI SDP updated 

2 B12.110 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B12.110.010 SEi SoS Performance assurance analyses performed 
3 B12.110.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis performed 

3 B12.110.030 SEI SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B12.110.040 IST SoS Models and Sims updated 
3 B12.1 10.050 FDV LSI inputs to the UA O&O and ORD compiled 
3 B12.1 10.060 FDV LSI inputs to the UE/OF O&O and other ORDS compiled 
3 B12.110.070 FDV Suitability of Technology Insertion Evaluated 
3 B1 2.1 10.080 FDV SoS Force Development Opera^onal Analysis Updated 
3 B12.1 10.090 SEi SoS Engineering specialty analyses performed 
3 B1 2.1 10.100 SEI SoS risk assessments and mitigation plans updated 
3 B1 2.1 1 0.1 1 0 SEI KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 B12.120 Expanded integrated Prototypes SoS Verification Assessment conducted 

3 B12.120.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 B13 Enhanced Software SoS Verification Assessment 

2 B13.010 Phase 5.1 SOS integration & test results collected & evaluated 

3 B13.010.010 SEi System integration and verification plans updated 

3 B1 3.010.020 SEi Phase S5.2 Verification Objectives final for test & demo updated 
3 B13.010.030 SEi SoS verification evaluated 
3 B13.010.040 SEI Phase S5 Test Report completed 

2 B1 3.020 Status of key complementary programs evaluated 

3 B13.020.010 SEi Evaluation of individual Complementary programs design progress completed 
3 B1 3.020.020 SEI Readiness to build products evaluated 

3 B13.020.030 SEI Risks assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B13.020.040 SEI Agreed upon action items and closure plans documented 
2 B13.030 SOS overarching software development status evaluated 
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3 813.030.010 SEI SystemsVplatform development status reports evaluated 
3 B13.030.020 SEi SW metrics updated 

2 B13.040 Phase 5 SW Developed 

3 B13.040.010 SWE Build 5/ iOC Software Design reviewed 

3 B13.040.020 SWE Build 5/ IOC Software construction completed 
3 B 13.040.030 SWE Build 5/ IOC Software transition completed 

2 B13.050 Phase 5.1 SoSiL HW and SW Delivered 

3 B13.050.010 1ST Models and simulations delivered 
3 B1 3.050.020 C4I C4iSR HW and SW Delivered 

3 B13.050.030 UGV UGV SW Delivered 
3 B1 3.050.040 UAV UAV SW Delivered 
3 B1 3.050.050 SEI Complementary programs SW delivered 
3 B13.050.060 MGV MGV Software update Phase 5.1 test activities completed 

2 B1 3.060 Phase S5.1 Integration & Test completed 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B13.060.010 1ST Phase S5.1 Integration Planning Completed 
3 B1 3.060.020 1ST 

Phase S5.1 Early integration for SoS Technical Testing & Audits (1/F, Design, 

Functionality, & Config) Completed 
3 B1 3.060.030 1ST 

Acceptance installation of Software Build 4 from Suppliers & emulators (upgraded) 
from iPTs to SoStL Environ completed 

3 B13.060.040 ISTPhase S5.1 SoS Integration for Test and Test Readiness Review (TRR) Completed 
3 B13.060.050 1ST Technical Test S5.1 SoS Technical Test Series completed 
3 B13.060.060 1ST Technical Test S5.1 SoS Technical Test Series Assessment completed 
3 B13.060.070 1ST bitegration Phase S5.1 Technical Test Assessment Review completed 

2 B13.070 SoS/FoS Requirements and Architecture impacts evaluated 

3 613.070.010 SEi Impacts to SOS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B13.070.020 SEi Impacts to FoS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B13.070.030 SEi FCS Incremental and spiral development plan updated 

2 B1 3.080 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B13. 080.010 SEI SoS Performance assurance artalyses performed 
3 B13.080.020 SEi SoS affordability analysis performed 

3 B13.080.030 SEI SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B1 3.080.040 1ST SoS Models and Sims updated 
3 B13.080.050 FOV LSI inputs to the UA O&O and ORD compiled 
3 B1 3.080.060 FDV LSI Inputs to the UBOF O&O and other ORDS compiled 
3 B13.080.070 FDV Suitability of Technology Insertion Evaluated 
3 B1 3.080.080 FDV SoS Force Development Operational Analysis Updated 
3 B1 3.060.090 SEI SoS Engineering specialty analyses performed 
3 B13.060.100 SEI SoS risk assessments and mitigation plans updated 
3 B1 3.080.1 10 SEI KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 B13.090 Enhanced Software SoS Verification Assessment conducted 

3 B13.090.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 B14 Final SoS Verification Assessment 

2 B14.010 SoS/FoS Requirements and Architecture impacts evaluated 

3 B14.010.010 SEI Impacts to SOS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B14.010.020 SEi Impacts to FoS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B14.010.030 SEI Evaluation of individual segment I prime Item designs completed 

3 B14.010.040 SEI FCS Incremental and spiral development plan updated 

2 614.020 Phase 5.2 SoSiL HWand SW Delivered 

3 B14.020.010 1ST Models and simulations delivered 
3 B14.020.020 MGV MGV emulators delivered 

3 B14.020.030 SEi Complementary programs SW delivered 
3 B14.020.040 C4I C4ISR HW and SW Delivered 
3 B14.020.050 UGV UGV SW Delivered 
3 614.020.060 UAV UAV SW Delivered 

2 B14.030 Phase S5.2 Integration & Test completed 

3 614.030.010 iST Phase S5.2 integration Planning completed 
3 614.030.020 IST 

Phase S5.2 Early integration for SoS Technical Testing & Audits (l/F, Design, 

Functionality, & Config) completed 
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3 B14.030.030 iST 

Acceptance installation of Software Build 5 from Suppliers & emulators (upgraded) 
from iPTs to SoSiL Environ completed 

3 B14.030.040 iST Phase S5.2 SoS Integration for Test and Test Readiness Review (TRR) completed 
3 B14.030.050 IST Technical Test S5.2 SoS Technical Test Series completed 
3 B14.030.060 IST Technical Test S5.2 SoS Technical Test Series Assessment completed 
3 B14.030.070 IST Integration Phase S5.2 Technical Test Assessment Review completed 
3 B14.030.080 SWE 

Software Item First Article Inspectlon(s) (FAI) performed and Deficiency Reports 
resolved 

3 B14.030.090 IST LFT&E Planning and Support completed 

2 B14.040 Total Increment 1 SoS & Systems’ Integration & Test Results collected & evaluated 

3 B14.040.010 SEI Phase 5 SoS Integration & test completed 
3 B1 4.040.020 SEI Impacts to SoS performance evaluated 

3 B14.040.030 SEI Impacts to SoS Requirements Documents evaluated 
3 B14.040.040 SEI impacts to SoS/FoS LRIP design identified 
Lev Code iPT Description 

3 B1 4.040.050 SEI S5 SoS Test Report completed 
3 B14.040.060 SEI SoS verification evaluated 

2 B1 4.050 Status of Key Complementary Programs evaluated 

3 B14.050.010 SEI Evaluation of Individual Complementary Programs Development Progress completed 
3 B14.050.020 SEI Risks Assessment and Mitigation Plans reviewed 

3 B1 4.050.030 SEI Agreed upon action items and closure plans documented 

2 B14.060 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B14.060.010 SEI SoS Performance assurance analyses performed 
3 B1 4.060.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis performed 

3 B14.060.030 SEI SoS Effectiveness analysis performed 
3 B1 4.060.040 IST SoS Models and Sims updated 
3 B14.060.050 FOV LSI inputs to the UA O&O and ORD compiled 
3 B14.060.060 FOV LSI inputs to the UE/OF O&O and other ORDS compiled 
3 B1 4.060.070 FOV Concept Evaluation Programs Supported 
3 B14.060.080 FDV Suitability of Technology Insertion Evaluated 
3 614.060.090 FDV SoS Force Development Operational Analysis Updated 
3 B14.060.100 SEI SoS Engineering specialty analyses performed 
3 B14.060.1 1 0 SEI SoS risks assessments and mitigation plans documented 
3 B14.060.120 SEI KPPs and TPMs evaluated 

2 B14.070 System of System Performance Verified 

3 B14.070.010 SEI FoS Specification Compliance Verified 

3 B14.070.020 SEI Increment 1 SoS Specification Compliance verified 

2 B1 4.080 Final SoS Verification Assessment conducted 

3 B14.060.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action Items/closure plans documented 

1 B15SDD Closeout 

2 B1 5.01 0 SoS requirements and architecture supported 

3 B15.010.010 SEI Interface Control Working Groups (ICWGs) Supported 
3 B15.010.020 SEI interface control documentation updated 

2 B1 5.020 Increment 1 Requirements Documentation Released 

3 B1 5.020.010 SEI Final increment 1 SoS specification released 
3 B15.020.020 SEI Systems' PIDS, ICDS, lERS released 

2 B1 5.030 C4ISR SDD Completed 

3 B1 5.030.010 C4I Final PIDS. CIDS, CSCIs and ICDs Completed 
3 B1 5.030.020 C4I Production Capability Approved 

3 B1 5.030.030 C4i Software Final Increment Build 4 Construction Completed 
3 B1 5.030.040 C4I C4iSR Platform integration and Testing for LRIP Completed 
3 B1 5.030.050 C41 SOSIL Integration and Test Support for LRIP Completed 

2 B1 5.040 MGV SDD completed 

3 B1 5.040.010 MGV MGV Software SDD Activities completed 

3 B1 5.040.020 MGV MGV System Engineering and Analysis and Integration SDD completed 
3 B1 5.040.030 MGV MGV common subsystems integration Into SDD completed 
3 B15.040.040 MGV MGV Mission Variant inputs into SDD completed 
3 B1 5.040.050 MGV MGV lATCO inputs into variant SDD completed 
3 B1 5.040.060 MGV Misc SoS Event support completed 
3 B15.040.070 MGV MGV subcontracts Completed 
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Phase S3 Early integration for SoS Technical Testing & Audits (l/F, Design, 

Functionaiity, & ConFig) completed 

3 B08.030.030 IST Acceptance installation of early emulators from iPTs to SoSIL Environ completed 
3 B08.030.040 IST 

Acceptance and Insteilation of HW/ SW Final Emulators & Dev Prototypes from IPTs 
for PTFT & TFT completed 

3 BOB. 030.050 IST Phase S3 SoS Integration for Test and Test Readiness Review (TRR) completed 

2 B08.040 SoS Verification Readiness evaluated 

3 B08.040.010 SEI SoS & FoS Integration and test results reviewed 
3 B08.040.020 SEI FoS Veriflcation plans reviewed 

3 B08.040.030 SEI SoS Verification plans reviewed 

1 BOS LRIP Long Lead Readiness Review 

2 B09.01 0 Prime Item / segment data evaluated 

3 B09.010.010 SEI Prime item / segment design progress evaluated 

3 B09.010.020 SEI Prime item / segment system engineering processes evaluated 
3 BOS.OIO.OSO SEI Assessment of prime item / segment LRIP long lead requeste completed 
3 B09.01 0.040 SEI Prototype manufacturing processes and progress results evaluated 
3 B09.010.050 OPS Supplier production & quality reviews completed 
3 B09.010.060 SEI Affordability/Ufe cycle cost analysis evaluated 
3 BOO.OIO.OTO SEI FoS Risks assessment and mitigation plans evaluated 

2 B09.020 System of Systems products and analysis updated 

3 B09.020.010 SEI SOS requirements documents updated 

3 B09.02J).020 SEI System of Systems performance assessment updated 
3 B09.020.030 SEI SOS risks assessment and mitigation plans reviewed 
3 B09.020.040 SEI System of Systems design documents updated 
3 B09.020.050 SEI FCS incremental and spiral development plan updated 
Lev Code fPT Description 

2 B09.030 LRIP and Production Funding Estimates Updated 

3 B09.030.010 BUS LRIP Long Lead funding estimates updated 

3 B09.030.020 BUS Production Long Lead funding estimates updated 
3 B09.030.030 BUS LRIP funding estimates updated 
3 B09.030.040 BUS Production funding estimates updated 

2 B09.040 LRIP LL procurements initiated 

3 B09.040.010 SMP Final Bidder's List for LL LRIP identified 
3 B09.040.020 SMP LRIP procurement requirements defined 

3 B09.040.030 SMP Final LL procurement requirements defined 
3 B09.040.040 SMP LRIP LL procurement RFPs approved 
3 B09.040.050 SMP LRIP LL evaluation & selection ptan/scheduie generated 

2 B09.050 LRIP LL Readiness Review conducted 

3 B09.050.010 SEI Meeting conducted, and agreed upon action items/closure plans documented 

1 BIO Initial Integrated Prototypes SoS Verification Assessment 

2 B10.010 Phase S3 Integration &Test completed 

3 B10.01 0.010 IST Phase S3 SoS Technical Test Series completed 

3 B10.010.020 IST Phase S3 Limited User Test#1 and Log Demo Completed 
3 B10.010.030 IST Phase S3 SoS Technical Test Series Assessment completed 
3B10.010.040IST 

Integration Phase S3 Technical Test & Interim SoS Integration Assessments Review 
completed 

2 B10.020 Phase 3 SOS Integration & test results evaluated 

3 B10.020.010 SEi System integration and verification plans updated 

3 B1 0.020.020 SEI Phase S4 Verification Objectives final for test & demo updated 
3 B1 0.020.030 SEI Phase S5 Verification Objectives for test & demo updated 
3 B1 0.020.040 SEI SoS verification evaluated 
3 B1 0.020.050 SEI Phase S3 Test Report completed 

2 B10.030 SoS/FoS Requirements and Architecture impacts evaluated 

3 B10.030.010 SEI impacts to SOS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 B1 0.030,020 SEI Impacts to FoS requirements and architecture documents evaluated 
3 810.030.030 SEI FCS incrementai and spiral development plan updated 

3 B10.030.040 FDV Suitability of Technology insertion Evaluated 

2 B10.040 System of Systems assessment updated 

3 B10.040.01 0 SEI SoS Performance assurance analyses performed 
3 B10.040.020 SEI SoS affordability analysis performed 
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2 B1 5.050 UAV SDD Compieted 

3 B15.050.010 UAV Hardware and Software SDD activities completed 
3 B15.050.020 UAV UAV Program Management performed 

2 B15.060 UGV SDD Compieted 

3 B15.060.010 UGV Hardware and Software SDD activities completed 
3 B1 5.060.020 UGV UGV Program Management performed 

2 B15.070 Software SDD Compieted 

3 B15. 070.010 SWE Updated Software Risks & Mitigation plans in Risk Mgmt System reviewed 
3 B1 5.070.020 SWE Impact of LRIP SW changes evaluated 

2 B15.080 Subcontract close-out compieted 

3 B15.080.010 SMP Subcontract open items defined 
Lev Code IPT Description 

3 B1 5.080.020 SMP Subcontract SCLINs & SDRLs status evaluated 
3 B15.080.030 SMP Government property disposition completed 
3 B15.080.040 SMP Subcontract deliveries verified 
3 B1 5.080.050 SMP Purchase contract close-out folder complied 

2 B1 5.090 SDD Contract Complete and Final SOS Design Delivered 

3 B15.090.010 BUS BUS Management and tasks completed 
3 B15. 090.020 MGV MGV management and tasks compieted 
3 B15.090.030 SMP SMP Management and tasks completed 
3 B1 5.090.040 UAV UAV management and tasks compieted 
3 B15.090.050 UGV UGV management and tasks compieted 

3 B1 5.090.060 SUP Supportability management and tasks completed 
3 B1 5.090.070 TRN Training management and tasks completed 
3 B15.090.080 LET Lethality management and tasks completed 
3 B1 5.090.090 SOL Soldier Systems management and tasks completed 
3 B1 5.090.100 SEi Complementary Programs management and tasks completed 
3 B15.090.110 ACE ACE management and tasks compieted 
3 B1 5.090.1 20 SEI SE management and tasks completed 
3 B15.090.130 iST IS&T management and tasks completed 
3 B1 5.090.1 40 C4i C41SR management and tasks compieted 
3 B1 5.090.1 50 SWE Software management and tasks completed 
3 B15.090.160 PMO Program Management management and tasks completed 
3 B15.090.170 OPS Operations management and tasks completed 
3 B1 5.090.1 80 FDV Force Development management and tasks completed 
3 B15.090.190 SEi Final Verified Increment 1 Design Delivered 


Tab/e 2-1. IPT Code Definitions 
IPT Code Definition 

ACE Advanced Collaborative Environment IPT 

BUS Business IPT 

C4I C4ISR IPT 

FDV Force Development IPT 

IST Integration, Simulation and Test IPT 

LET Lethality IPT 

MGV Manned Ground Vehicles IPT 

OPS Operations IPT 

PMO Program Management 

SEI Systems-of-Systems Engineering and Integration IPT (includes Complimentary Programs) 

SMP Supplier Management and Procurement IPT 

SOL Soldier Systems IPT 

SUP Supportability IPT 

SWE Software Engineering IPT 

TRN Training IPT 

UAV Unmanned Air Vehicles IPT 

UGV Unmanned Ground Vehicles IPT 
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ATTACHMENT 9 


DIRECTED SUBCONTRACTS 
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ATTACHMENT 10 

GOVERNMENT MANPOWER SUPPORT TO IPTs 
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ATTACHMENT 11 
COMPLEMENTARY PROGRAMS 


CPID SIPTName 

CP145 (DoD) Distributed Collaborative Tool Suite (DCTS) 

CPI Advanced Aviation Forward Area Refueling System (AAFARS) 
CP147 Advanced Field Artillery Tactical Data System (AFATDS) 

CP14 Advanced Precision Kill Weapon (APKWS) 

CP7 Aerial Common Sensor 

CP149 Air and Missile Defense Workstation (AMDWS) 

CPI 51 Air Defense System Integrator (ADSI) 

Air Force Weather Agency (NTFS) New Tactical Forecast Sys 
(AFWA) 

CP157 All Source Analysis System (ASAS) 

CP15 Army Airborne Command and Control System (A2C2S) 

Army Command T raining Information Architecture-and Army 
Command Training Information Architecture-M 
CP23 Army Knowledge Enterprise Architecture 
CP25 Army Learning Management System 
CP389 Army Tactical Missile System (ATACMS, MSLS) 

CP162 Automated Deep Operations Coordination System (ADOCS) 
i-DiRi Automated Field Artillery/Fire Support & C3 System (Gernian) 
(ADLER) 

r-PiRR Aviation Mission Planning System/Joint Mission Planning Sys 
(AMPS/JMPS) 


Bin 

D 

C 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

B 

B 

B 

D 

D 

D 

C 


CP167 Battlefield Artillery Target Equipment System (UK System) (BATES) D 


CPI 71 Battlefield Video Teleconference (BVTC) 

CP31 Black Hawk (UH-60) 

CP173 Blue Force Tracking (BFT) 

CP33 Bridge Site Mobility 

CPI 75 C4 Army System (C2 System for Spain) (SIMACET) 

CPI 08 C4ISR A/B-kIts for non FoS UoA Platforms 

roAi Chemical, Biological, Radiological, Nuclear Reconnaissance System 
(CBRNRS) 

CP43 Chinook (CI447) 

CP49 CLASS 4A SIGINT Payload (Tactical SIGINT Payload) 

CP334 Class IV EO/IR (aka Adv EO/IR, ASTAMIDS) 

CP336 Class IV SAR/MTI 
CP286 Comanche (RAH-66) 

CP179 Combat Service Support Control System (CSSCS) 

CPI 81 Command & Control Personal Computer (C2PC) 

CP80 Common Training Instrumentation Architecture (CTIA) 

CP61 Compact Kinetic Energy Missile (CKEM) 

CP64 Constructive Simulation (TACSIM) 


D 

D 

C 

D 

D 

A 

D 

D 

A 

A 

A 

C 

D 

D 

B 

B 

B 
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CPI 85 Defense Integrated Military Human Resource System (DIMHRS) 
CPI 87 Defense Medical Logistics Standard Support (DMLSS) 

CPI 95 Digital Topographic Support System (DTSS) 

CP86 Distributed Common Ground System - Army (DCGS-A) 

CP 197 Distributed Learning System (DLS) 

CP143 Emitter Mapping (Prophet 2/3) 

CP201 Engineer Vehicle (Bridging and Obstacle Neutralization) 

CP 102 Excalibur 

CP205 F/A-22 Raptor Aircraft 

CP207 Family of Interoperable Operational Pictures (FlOP) 

CP 104 Family of Medium Tactical Vehicles (FMTV) 

CP408 FCS platform to non-FCS Platform Combat ID 
CP401 Firefinder Radar (Q36) 

CP211 Force XII Battle Command Brigade & Below (FBCB2) 
rP 9 iri Forward Ajrea Air Defense Command, Control, Communications and 
Intelligence (FAAD C3I) 

CP219 Global Broadcast System (GBS) 

CP1 18 Global Combat Service Support-Army (GCSS-A) 

CP223 Global Command & Control System (GCCS) 

CP391 GMLRS Rockets (GMLRS, MSLS) 

CP387 Ground Standoff Minefield Detection system (GSTAMIDS) 

CP81 HEMTT (wrecker, resupply, NLOS-LS, refuel, ammo) 

CP85 High Mobility Artillery Rocket System (HIMARS) 

CP130 High Mobility Engineer Excavator (HMEE) 

CP415 HIPPO 

CP87 HMMWV (C2V, support & ambulance) 

CP413 HSTAMIDS 

CP134 HTI-2d GEN FUR ED 

CP136 lEVV Tactical Proficiency Trainer 

CP376 Improved Positioning and Azimuth Determination System (IPADS) 
CP148 Institutional Resource Center linkage to AKE 
_____ Integrated Consumable Item Support - Defense Logistics Agency 
ICIS (DLA) 

CP237 Integrated Meteorological System (IMETS) 

CP241 Analysis System (Marines) (IAS) (Marine Corps Air 

Ground Intelligence System MAGIS) 

CP150 Intelligent Munition System (IMS) 

CP89 Javelin P3I 

CP160 Joint Biological Point Detection System 
CPI 64 Joint Chemical Agent Detector (JCAD) 

CP412 Joint Common Missile -air 


Joint Land Attack Cruise Missile Defense Elevated Netted Sys 
UKZOP (jlENS) 

CP168 Joint Service Lightweight Stand-off Chemical Agent Detector 
CP261 Joint Special Operations Forces C2 (JSOF C2) 

CP265 Joint Tactical Ground Station (JTAGS) 

CP403 Joint Tactical Radio Systems (Cluster 1) (JTRS ) 


D 

D 

D 

B 

B 

C 

D 

B 

D 

B 

C 

A 

C 

C 

D 

D 

B 

D 

D 

B 

C 

D 

D 

D 

C 

C 

C 

B 

C 

C 

D 

D 

D 

A 

B 

C 

C 

D 

D 

C 

D 

D 

B 
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CP176 JointTactical Radio Systems (Clusters) (JTRS) 

CP402 Joint Tactical Radio Systems (JTRS ) 

CP99 JWARN 

CP271 Land Force C2 Information System (Canadian System) (LFC2IS) 

CP180 Land Warrior Block 11 

CP379 LHS Modular Fuel Farm (LHS Modular Farm) 

CP 184 Lightweight 120mm Cannon for Mounted Combat System 
Lightweight Forward Entry Device w/Forward Observer Sys 
' (LFED/FOS) 

CPI 86 Lightweight Laser Designator/Rangefinder (LLDR) 

CP414 Lightweight Water Purifier (LWP) 

CP 107 Longbow Apache (AH-64) 

CP279 Low Level Air Picture Interface (German System) (LLAPI/FAST) 
CP41 1 Maintenance Truck (Contact T ruck) 

CP366 Man Machine Command and Controi software (M2C2) 

CP2B1 Maneuver Control System (MCS) 

CP283 Marine Corps Target Identification System (MCTIS) 

CP196 Medical Communications for Combat Casualty Care (MC4) 

CP285 Medium Extended Air Defense System (MEADS) 

CP206 Mid Range Munition/Extended Range Munition 

CP210 MILES XXI 

CP392 MOFA - Artillery Fuze 

CP214 Mongoose 

CP289 Mortar Fire Control System XM-95 (MFCS) 

CP220 MOUT OIS 

CP138 Movement Tracking System 

CP293 Multiple-Launch Rocket System (MLRS) 

CP295 Naval Fire Control System (MFCS) 

CP216 Non-Lethal 120mm Mortar Munition 
CP248 Nort-Lethal 155mm Cannon Munition 
CP254 Non-Line-of-Sight Launch System (NLOS-LS) 

CP341 ONE Tactical Engagement Simulation System (OneTESS) 

CP264 OneSAF Objective System 

CP301 Paladin Automatic Fire Control System 

CP1 17 Palletized Loading System (PLS) 

CP128 Palletized Loading System Trailer 
CP303 Patriot 

CP270 Phoenix Battlefield Sensor System (047) 

CP280 Precision Guided Mortar Munition (PGMM) 

CP377 Profiler 

CP284 RadiacSetAN (UDR-13) 

CP41B Radio Frequency Tags 

CP1 19 Rapidly Emplaced Bridging System (REBS) 

I'DOQp SECOMP-I / Joint Enroute Mission Planning and Rehearsal System 
CP29B (jE^^pRs) 

CP31 5 Sentinel Phased Array Radar (AN/MPQ-64) 

CP417 Short Range Air Defense (SHORAD) 


B 

B 

C 

D 

B 

C 

A 

C 

C 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

B 

D 

B 

C 

B 

D 

C 

C 

C 

D 

D 

B 

B 

A 

C 

B 

D 

C 

C 

D 

D 

B 

D 

B 

D 

D 

B 

C 

D 
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CP321 Single Channel Ground & Airborne Radio System (SINCGARS) 
CP323 Single Integrated Space Picture (SISP) 

CP416 Soldier System 

CP409 Soldier to PCS Platform Combat ID 

CP410 Soldier to Soldier Combat ID 

CPS 12 Standard Army Mgmt Information System (STAMIS) 

CP331 Standing Joint Forces Headquarters (SJFHQ) 

Tactical Air Operations Module and Modular Control Equipment 
{ANrrYQ-21(V)1)frAOMyMCE) 

CP335 Tactical Airspace Integration System (TAIS) 

CP337 Tactical Combat Operations Systems (Marines C2) (TCO) 

CP339 Tactical Electric Power (TEP) 

CP343 Tactical Exploitation System (TES) 

CP353 Theater High-Altitude Area Defense System (THAAD) 

CP378 Theater Support Vessel (TSV) 

CP351 Theatre Battle Management Core System (Air Force) (TBMCS) 
CP330 Training Unique Ammo 

_____ Transportation Coordinator's Automated Information for Movement 
jSystem II (TC-AIMS-II) 

CP332 UA linkage AKE 

CP 133 Unit Water Pod System (CAMEL) 

CP352 Unmanned Aerial Vehicle - Class IV-b ILO 
CP356 Warfighter Information Network - Tactical (WIN-T) 

[CP260 lXM307 (Objective Crew Served Weapon) 


C 

D 

D 

B 

B 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

C 

D 

D 

D 

D 

B 

D 

C 

D 

D 

B 

A 
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ATTACHMENT 12 

ACCOUNTING / APPROPRIATION DATA FOR PAYMENT OFFICE 


[ Agreement Cross-Reference: Article V, Section B. ] 


PART A. ACCOUNTING DATA FOR TH/SACnON (Award or Modification) 

Identification of THIS ACTION: initial Agreement Award ( 30 May 2003 ) 


1 . Accounting Data for THIS ACTION is presented below in two views; By CLIN and By ACRN. 


Accounting Data Bv CUN 


PRIOR AM (HINT 


INCREASE/ DECREASE CUMULATIVE AMOUNT 
AMOUNT THIS CUN 


I BU3GFD05BUEH 


$ 113.109,880 . 00 


$113,109,880.00 


1 BU3GFD05BUEH 


6,756,048.00 


$ 6,756,048.00 


BU3GFD05BUEH 


"s'""„iy,T3'4.072.00 


S 10,134,072.00 


II II 




! 1 II 





NET CHANGE: 




Accounting Data BvACRN 


ACRN Accounting Classiflcation Accounting INCREASE / DECREASE 

Station AMOUNT 


1 aa 


1 W56M2:V 1 


[ — 

IHBB 





HUB 







1 NET CHANGE: 1 

1 S 130,000,000.00 : 



2. Net Obligation Change (Increase/Decrease) to Agreement for THIS ACTION: 


$ - 0 - 
$ 130.00Q.00Q.00 
$ 130.000.000.00 


Total Prior Agreement Obligation; 
Net Obligation THIS ACTION: 
Current Cumulative Obligation; 




Contractor; 

The Boeing Company 

PART B. FUNDS ALLOTTED I OBLIGATED 
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1. The total amount of all funds currently allotted to this Agreement is: $ 130,000,000.00. 

This Is the same amount as the "Total Government Funds Obligated To Date” block on the face page of 
the original Agreement, considering all Agreement modifications issued. 


2. Notes Regarding Funds Allotted I Obligated. 

a. Initial Funding, FY03. The Parties agreed and adcnowledged at time of original Agreement award 
that $130,000,000.00 was all the handing that was expected to be available from date of award through 
30 Sep 2003. 

b. FY04 Funding. TBD 


PART C. OBLIGATION REFERENCE TABLES (Including THIS ACTION, Part A., above) 

The two tables below are for reference only— an aid to tracking obligations made under this Agreement. 
They merely depict what has already happened, and where to find details. These tables will be updated, 
as appropriate, with each relevant Agreement nrtodification. 

1. By CLIN 


CLIN 

ACRN 

Cumulative Obligation 

This CLIN 

Last Action Affecting This CLIN 

0001AA 

AA 

$113,109,880.00 

Initial Award 


AA 

$ 6.756,048.00 

Initial Award 

0001AC 

AA 

$ 10,134,072.00 










■HHIH 






$ 130.000.001) no 


2. BvACRN 

ACRN Accounting Classificatfon 


AA Tn 32040 0000 35R5R06P6546452S5y $20113 


Accounting 

Station 


Cumulative ACRN Last Action 

Obligation Affecting This 

ACRN 


S 130. 000. 000 .00 [Initial Award 


[ End of Attachment 12] 
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ATTACHMENT 13 


RESERVED. 
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MODEL i WORKING DRAFT / PREDECISIONAL 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 

PROGRAM EXECUTIVE OFHCER GROUND COMBAT SYSTEMS 
AND 

PROGRAM EXECUTIVE OFFICER XXX 

Subject; Collaboration in Support of the Future Combat Systems Program Management, 
Planning and Execution 


1 . General. Program Executive Officer (PEO) Ground Combat Systems (GCS) and PEO XXX 
agree to collaborate in the management, program planning, and execution of the U. S. Anny 
Future Combat Systems (FCS) Program. This Agreement becomes effective upon signature of 
the parties and remains in effect until the completion of the FCS System Development and 
Demonstration (SDD) Phase. The parties of this MOA recognize The Boeing Company and its 
representatives as the Lead System Integrator (LSI) for the FCS. The LSI obligation under the 
FCS SDD Other Transaction Agreement (OTA) is to integrate selected programs under the 
control of PEO XXX into the Unit of Action (UA) or as an external interface to the UA. Neither 
this MOA nor any subordinate MOA can alter the terms and conditions of the SDD OTA with 
the LSI or the respective PM’s XXX prime contractor’s contract. Any change to the SDD OTA 
with the LSI shall be made pursuant to the Modifications Article contained therein. 

2. Puipose/Scope. The scope of this MOA is limited to the period of performance of the FCS 
SDD Phase in the FCS SDD OTA. The overall goal of this MOA is to ensure the successful 
incorporation of the PEO XXX system(s) with the FCS UA in the FCS SDD Phase. 

3. Program Management. The PEO GCS, , and PEO XXX will cooperate to incorporate 
Complementary PEO XXX programs with the FCS UA according to the following guidelines: 

a. Management: 

(1) . PEO XXX manages and executes system development programs identified by PM 
FCS and die LSI. on the attached list (ATTACHMENT 1) of PEO XXX complementary 
programs. 

(2) . For each identified complementary program, PEO XXX identifies a 
program/project/product manager or their representative empowered to enter into subordinate 
MOAs. PEO GCS will identify its empowered PM to enter into program level MOAs. The 
parties shall use ATTACHMENT I to record the empowered PM Managers for each PEO XXX 
complementary system. 

(3) . Systems development for the identified programs is coUaboratively staffed and 
worked through the FCS IPT process. The program/project/product manager or representative 
will have a voice in the FCS program as a participating member of the FCS IPT and a voice on 
items affecting their specific Program(s). The LSI FCS IPT members are invited to attend 
Program XXX program level reviews and meetings. 
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b. Conflict Resolution: 

Whenever disputes, disagreements, or misunderstandings arise, the parties first shall 
attempt to resolve the issue(s) involved by discussion and mutual agreement as soon as 
practicable. If the parties cannot reach agreement, then the parties shall elevate the 
dispute/disagreement in accordance witii their standard operating procedure. 

4. Management Information & Exchange Mechanisms. PEO XXX participates as a member of 
the PCS Board of Directors (BOD). 

a. Management of the PCS program is executed within the PCS IPX structure. PEO XXX 
personnel participate in the appropriate PCS IPTs and/or Working Groups. PEO XXX provides 
program cost, schedule and performance status for its complementary programs to the PCS IPX 
of which it is a member. 

b. PM PCS and the LSI provide appropriate Advanced Collaborative Environment (ACE) 
access to the key PEO XXX personnel identified by PEO XXX. PEO XXX agrees to populate 
ACE with data as requested in the subordinate MOAs . PM PCS shall fund key PEO XXX 
personnel ACE licenses. 

c. PEO XXX personnel and PCS PM personnel are responsible for complying with the 
security requirements as depicted in the latest versions of their Program's Security Classification 
Guides. 

5. Subordinate MOAs. Subordinate MOAs will be developed between PM PCS and PEO 
XXX Program/Project/Product managers identified in AXXACHMENX 1 to define 
responsibilities, funding, schedule, deliverables, and organizational relationships for specific 
technology/system development programs. Based on these Subordinate MOAs, PM xxx will 
modify the contracts they have to execute these programs to correspond to the PCS Program 
needs and require the Contractor(s) to cooperate with the LSI to plan and execute those scope 
revisions, including providing cost and schedule data for managing the activity. PM PCS 
recognizes PEO XXX's requirement to fund program changes. PEO XXX recognizes the need 
to assure the designated PM and the contractor perform with the high quality and priority that the 
UA integration requires. PEO XXX and PM PCS will coordinate funding and any incentives for 
the integration/interfacing of System XXX and the PCS UA and incorporate that agreement into 
this document by attachment. 

6. Effective/Termination Date. This MOA is effective as of the date of the last signature 
below, and will remain in effect through the LSI SDD OTA completion or termination. 
Modifications to this MOA can be made by mutual agreement of the parties. 

7. Signatures. Primary signatures to oversee execution of this MOA: 
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JOSEPH V. YAK.OVAC, JR. date Name date 

MG, USA 

Program Executive Officer, 

Ground Comtat Systems 


Coordinated: 

Dennis A. Muilenburg 
Program Manager FCS SDD 
The Boeing Company 
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ATTACHMENT 1 


PROGRAM 

NOMENCLATURE 

POC 

ADDRESS 

PHONE/EMAIL 
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SUBORDINATE MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 

PROGRAM MANAGER, FUTURE COMBAT SYSTEMS 
AND 

PROJECT MANAGER, YYY 


DRAFT 

SUBJECT: Collaboration for the Integration of System YYY with the FCS Unit of Action 

1. General. Under authority of the MOA between the Program Executive Officer of Ground 

Combat Systems (PEO-GCS) and PEO-XXX, dated , the FCS Program Manager and 

YYY Program Manager enter into this Subordinate MOA (SMOA) for the purpose of providing 
YYY Systems to the FCS Unit of Action (UA),or the purpose of establishing an interface 
internal or external to the Unit of Action (UA). This SMOA defines the operational and support 
relationships between the Program Manager Future Combat Systems (PM FCS) and the Program 
Manager YYY (PM YYY) during the SDD phase of FCS Increment I, 

2. Purpose/Scope. The overall goal of this SMOA is to ensure the successful integration of 
YYY Systems with the FCS UA during the FCS SDD Phase. 

3. Program Management. 

a. Management of the FCS program is executed within the FCS IPT structure.. PM YYY 
personnel participate in the appropriate FCS IPTs and/or working Groups. Each SMOA is 
managed by the lead IPT within the FCS program identified in this SMOA in ATTACHMENT 
1 . For each identified complementary program, PM YYY identifies a program/project/product 
representative to be the PM representative on the applicable IPT. The parties shall record the 
empowered representative for each IPT involved with the complementary system on 
ATTACHMENT 1. Other IPT involvement will be in a supporting role. 

b. PM YYY provides program cost, schedule, and performance status to the SMOA lead 
FCS IPT for the UA integration efforts of YYY System integration tasks specified in the 
Associate Contractor Agreements (ACA) between the LSI and the PM’s complementary program 
contractor. 

c. All parties will support risk mitigation efforts in the SDD Program to reduce risks to 
successful completion of the FCS SDD phase and design potential future risks out of the FCS 
Program. 

4. Responsibilities: 
a. PM FCS will: 

1. Provide resources and information to PM YYY to negotiate PM YYY Prime 
Contractor support to the LSI. Funding is required prior to contract changes 
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unless the scope of work or requirements is included in the current contract scope 
of work and the PM YYY has informed the PM PCS no additional ftmding is 
required. 

2. Provide and coordinate the Scope of Work (RDT&E, deliverables, services, or 

interface only) from the LSI to PM YYY. Initial effort by the LSI will be to 
negotiate an ACA with the PM YYY Complementary Program (CP) contractor. 

3. AU PM YYY PCS integration CP contractor direct costs will normally be charged 

to the PM YYY/ CP contractor contract. LSI costs are funded by the PCS SDD 
OTA. The LSTs and PM YYYs CP contractor's respective disclosure statements 
and accounting practices define charging of costs. 

b. PM YYY will: 

1. Pacilitate ACA negotiations between the LSI and PM YYY contractors. 

2 . Upon negotiation of an ACA between the PM YYY CP contractor and the LSI, the 
PM YYY/CP contractor contractual agreement will be modified to incorporate the 
ACA terms by reference and fund the PM YYY CP contractor PCS efforts. 

3. Include Complementary Program requirements associated with PCS in the PM YYY 
budget requests to fund the ACA. 

4. Provide subject matter experts on their system(s) or products to the LSI and to PM 
PCS as may be requested. 

c. The Boeing Company (LSI) will; 

1 . Negotiate and execute ACAs with the PM YYY Contractor(s) identified by PM YYY 
to encompass the funded effort in the PM YYY program that pertains to the PCS UA 
scope of work. 

2. Fully cooperate with PM YYY contractors to ensure the development, production, 
and testing of PM YYY PCS UA requirements are on schedule. 

3. Encourage PM YYY contractors to support LSI requirements. 

d. The PM PCS and PM YYY shall come to a mutual agreement on funding the 
Complementary Program PM's Contractor effort supporting the LSI, to include PM YYY and 
PM PCS funding currently available and future Program budget requests. This agreement will 
be in writing and included in this SMOA as ATTACHMENTS 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

5. Conflict Resolution. Whenever disputes, disagreements, or misunderstandings arise, the 
parties first shall attempt to resolve the issue(s) involved by discussion and mutual agreement as 
soon as practicable. If the parties cannot reach agreement, then the parties shall elevate the 
dispute/disagreement in accordance with their standard operating procedure. 

6. Effective/Termination Date. This SMOA is effective as of the date of the last signature 
below, and will remain in effect through the LSI SDD OTA completion or termination. 
Modifications to this SMOA can be made by mutual agreement of the parties. 
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APPROVAL SIGNATURES: 


DONALD F. SCHENK 
BG, USA 
Program Manager 
Future Combat Systems 


Date Name Date 

Rank 

Program Manager, 
System/Technology YYY 


Coordinated: 


Dennis Muilenburg Date 

SDD Program Manager 
Future Combat Systems 
The Boeing Company 
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ATTACHMENT 1 


PROGRAM NOMENCLATURE: 



FCS PM IPX 
Leader 

PMYYYIPT 

Member 

PMYYYPOC 

LSI IPT Leader 

Name 





Address 





Telephone 





E-Mail 





LEADIPT 






PROGRAM: NOMENCLATURE: 



FCS PM IPT 
Leader 

PMYYYIPT 

Member 

PMYYYPOC 

LSI IPT Leader 

Name 





Address 







HHHHHI 

mUBHHI 

HUHlHii 



HHHHH 



LEAD IPT 






Special Provisions: 
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ATTACHMENT 2 


ATTACHMENT 2 - RESPONSIBILITY MATRIX 
Development, Integration, Production and Delivery of the 77777 
for PM Future Combat System 


5/20/2003 13:13 



EFFORT 

PM FCS 

PM XXX 

REMARKS 

1 

Life Cycle System Mgmt and 
responsiWIity for meeting overall 
performance objectives. 

overall 

systems 



1 

Manage design, development, 
test, procurement, QA. ILS for 
the entire system 

m 


PM XXX will provide support for 
their Items of equipment, as 
requested. 

1 

Develop overall guidelines, 

schedules, goals & dates for 

IPRs with input from PM XXX 

■ 


PM XXX will support PM FCS 
in this effect, as requested. 

1 


■ 



5 

Plans, directs and controls config 
mgmt of each PM XXX supplied 
component with FCS vehicle 
^lardware configuration and 
interfaces. Provides necessary 
data to support PM FCS in dev & 
integ of their components (spec, 
ICD, drawings). 


X 


6 

Manages test and evaluation 
program to include simulation 

X 



7 

Develops and executes TEMP 

X 


PM XXX will support TEMP 
development, as required 

8 

Chairs the Test & Evaluation IPT 
(which includes simulation plans) 

X 


PM XXX will participate in the 
T&E IPT, as required 

9 

Identify ECPs & other changes to 
the X>0( managed mission 
equipment and their support 
products to the extent that they 
mpact the lAV 
variants/configurations. 


X 
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10 

Chairs Supportability and NET 
IPTs 

X 


PM XXX provides subject 
matter coverage from ILS Mgr, 
Equip & Provisioning & Supply 
Specialiste for the component, 
its down parts and its 
supportability products, as 
required 


Supports PM PCS development 
of Integration kits for XXX 
managed mission equipment and 
provides components and 
integration engineering support 


X 

PM XXX serves as integration 
engineering SME as requested. 

12 

Provide funding to execute 
approved work packages 

■ 


PM XXX will provide work 
packages to include cost, 
schedule & performance info to 
PM PCS. 


Provide components per the 
quantity and schedule in attached 
work packages 


will provide 
to fielding 
teams 

PM XXX will serve as the SME 
for fielding Information 
concerning these items coming 
to the PCS. 

1 

Participate In New Material Intro 
Briefing (NMIB) 


X 

As requested 



EFFORT 

PM FCS 

PM XXX 

REMARKS 

15 

Participate in the Table of 
Organization & Equipment (TOE) 
scrub and subsequent Material 
Requirement List (MRL) Review 


X 

PM XXX will work with Gaining 
Command to determine initial 
issue fielding rqmts 


Participate In Material Fielding 
Teams 

m 

X 

PM XXX, as required, to 
resolve issues to assure 
complete customer satisfaction. 

17 

Supports New Equipment 
Training, as necessary 

X 

X 

Funding for this will be provided 
by PM FCS as required 

18 

Provide support to vehicle testing 
as needed 


X 

Will include technical manuals 
and engineering support 

19 

Provide technical support for the 
LSI IPT 


X 

PM XXX will participate as 
needed. 

20 

Provide FSR/TSR Support to 
critical events (I.e., testing. NET. 
fielding, etc.) 


X 


21 

Ensure that the items comply 
with the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) 


X 
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22 


Obtain a Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) license as 
necessary and ensure that JAV 
production, fielding & test 
locations are induded as part of 
the license. 


X 


Attachment 3: identification of Components and Quantities for integration and Cost by 
Fiscal Year 


ITEM: Nomenclature of Item 

COST: Cost will be borne by PM XXX 


FY$$$$ 

Nomenclature 

NSN 

LIN 

Quantity 

Total Q 

2003 





0 

2004 





0 

2005 

■bhhhhhi 

■■■I 

■■B 

■■■■■■1 


2006 






0 


IHHHHiHiH 

HHHH 

HHH 

IHIHHHHHI 

^■■■■[I^Q: 

2006 






2009 


lZZZI 



0 

2010 

■■■mu 

HHHI 

HHH 




* FY2003 quantity Includes X SoSlL sets 
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END STRENGTH 

14. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, you are redesigning the U.S. Army 
and growing the number of brigades to meet the challenges of the new century. Why 
does your budget not reflect this? 

General Schoomaker. Lessons from Operation Iraq Freedom (OIF) and Operation 
Enduring Freedom (OEF) have taught us that we need more agile forces, capable 
of operating in a joint environment, and we need them as soon as possible. We did 
not arrive at a decision to implement the redesign until after the budget was final- 
ized. Because of the immediacy of the requirement, we plan to reconfigure OIF 1 
units during their reset process. Some of these units may deploy to meet OIF 3 force 
requirements, so we need to reconfigure them immediately. As this requirement is 
directly related to continuing the global war on terrorism, we believe supplemental 
funds are appropriate. 

15. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, pa 3 dng for the 30,000 increase in 
troops is not included in the budget. Do you plan on relying on supplemental spend- 
ing bills for the next 4 years to pay for this increase? 

General Schoomaker. This requirement is directly related to the global war on 
terrorism and is being made under emergency authority. Because the increases are 
above authorized strength, we believe the supplemental appropriations are a proper 
way to fund them. 

16. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, supplemental bills are submitted by 
the administration for emergency spending requests. Why is future end strength 
considered an emergency-spending request? 

General Schoomaker. As we fight the global war on terrorism, we must adapt 
our forces and our methods to best engage our enemy. We need to implement the 
lessons that we have learned in Iraq and Afghanistan as soon as possible. We need 
to change the way our units are organized and how they fight now. The associated 
requirement for a strength increase is a direct result of the global war on terrorism 
and its immediate, but temporary nature, is our reasons for using supplemental 
funds. 

17. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, every outside independent expert has 
called for increasing Army end strength. The demands of the global war on terror 
have stretched our military thin. Will the administration continue to oppose legisla- 
tive efforts by Congress to increase end strength? 

General Schoomaker. While I oppose a permanent increase in the Army’s end 
strength, I strongly support a temporary increase of 30,000 that allows the nec- 
essary flexibility for the Army, while fighting the global war on terrorism, to in- 
crease the number of Active Force Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs) from 33 to 43 be- 
tween now and fiscal year 2007. A determination for an additional 5 BCTs (for a 
total of 48) will be made at a later date. This temporary measure will enable the 
Army to field standardized unit designs and transition to a unit-based personnel 
management system. Our intent is to make the Army more ready and relevant for 
the unpredictable nature of the emerging strategic environment. Once this restruc- 
turing is complete, the Army will return to their authorized strength by fiscal year 
2009. 

18. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, we are relying more and more on our 
reservists. According to the testimony of General Myers, “some missions like the 
ones in Bosnia and Kosovo are almost exclusively made up of Reserve and Guard 
units.” Reports indicate that nearly 40 percent of the soldiers in the Iraqi and Af- 
ghan theaters are reservists or guardsmen. I am concerned about the retention 
problems that may arise in the near future due to this reliance. What are you doing 
to encourage reservists to re-enlist? 

General Schoomaker. The Army Selected Reserve (SELRES) strength was 
211,380 as of January 29, 2004, or 3.1 percent above its congressionally mandated 
end strength objective. The Army Reserve began to notice a drop in attrition and 
increase in strength soon after the first round of calls to active duty (January 2003) 
in support of Operations Noble Eagle (ONE) OEF. Since this time, the Army Re- 
serve has been in a continuous state of mobilization with an average of 28 percent 
of its troop program unit (TPU) strength called to active duty in support of ONE/ 
OEF/OIF rotations. On average, 1.9 percent of the SELRES strength attrits each 
month. The mobilized population has not been able to follow this “normal pattern” 
of attrition and may act on this “pent-up” attrition upon their return. The Army Re- 
serve is expecting losses between 22 percent and 34 percent of pent-up attrition 
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(based on 12 to 18 months of mobilization) from this population within 7 to 9 
months of their return. Based on these expected demobilization losses, the Army Re- 
serve end strength is projected to fall to between 203,490 and 207,481 by the end 
of the fiscal year and within the 2 percent congressional allowance by the beginning 
of the fourth quarter, depending on the timing of demobilization losses and the at- 
trition patterns experienced. 

The Chief, Army Reserve (CAR), tasked the Office of the Chief, Army Reserve 
(OCAR) Retention Transition Division to form a Retention Task Force to develop 
and institute initiatives to retain as many of these demobilizing soldiers as possible. 
Some of the ongoing initiatives include: 

(1) Completion of a demobilization survey, administered by a retention and transi- 
tion noncommissioned officer (NCO), by each returning soldier. 

(2) Counseling provided to each soldier during the demobilization process pointing 
out that they could immediately use tuition assistance upon their return, and identi- 
fying opportunities in the Army Reserve to continue their careers, such as the Ac- 
tive Guard Reserve program, warrant officer program, or options for commissioning. 

(3) Free marriage retreats, conducted by Army Reserve chaplains, offered to all 
redeplo 3 dng soldiers and their spouses. 

(4) Retention and transition NCOs are contacting redeployed soldiers during the 
90-day reconstitution period giving these soldiers a chance to share their mobiliza- 
tion experience and to encourage them to stay in the Army Reserve. 

(5) Family readiness groups and commanders are conducting welcome home ac- 
tivities during the first Army Reserve training assembly scheduled after redeploy- 
ment. 

The Army Reserve realized improvements in first term reenlistment figures in 
February; however, it remains below mission for the second straight month and for 
the year. Additionally, careerists lagged for the 4th straight month. Upon review of 
the causes of the careerist shortfall, it was discovered that the systems used to up- 
date reenlistment dates had not caught up to the change in policy requiring Reserve 
component soldiers in ranks of staff sergeant or above to reenlist for an indefinite 
term. There are currently over 1,000 reenlistment contract packets awaiting input 
into the personnel accounting systems. A software change package is due out at the 
end of March 2004. This will enable the Army Reserve to remedy the situation by 
the end of April 2004. Retention of demobilizing soldiers continues to be monitored 
closely to determine the effects of mobilization on retention. 

19. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, the biggest strength of our military is 
the men and women who serve. We have major commitments across the globe in- 
cluding 330,000 Army troops deployed to 120 countries. The United States will have 
a major presence in Iraq and Afghanistan for the foreseeable future. Are the budget 
priorities of the Service in line with the increased demands we are putting on our 
soldiers? 

General Schoomaker. Absolutely. The fiscal year 2005 budget emphasizes man- 
ning the force, taking care of our soldiers and their families, and sustaining the 
quality of the force. The Army’s request reflects a strength increase of 2,400 in the 
active component as authorized in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 2004. This budget also provides soldiers with an average pay increase of 3.5 
percent. 

The Army is transitioning to an improved manning system designed to increase 
unit readiness by increasing stability and predictability for unit commanders, sol- 
diers, and families. The Army is also implementing incentives and manning initia- 
tives to meet recruiting and retention goals in order to enhance warfighting capa- 
bilities. 

The fiscal year 2005 budget begins a rebalancing of the active and Reserve compo- 
nents based on rapid response operations, high demand units, and rotational re- 
quirements. To improve force manning in the active component in fiscal year 2005, 
we will increase authorizations to equal requirements by adding 1,043 authorized 
spaces to existing active units. This initiative will bring them to their full require- 
ment level in fiscal year 2005 ensuring their campaign quality capabilities. Addi- 
tionally, beginning in fiscal year 2005, the Army will bring the Reserve component 
force structure allowance under programmed end strength. This initiative will im- 
prove manning and readiness and will reduce operational tempo (OPTEMPO) stress 
in the remaining units types. The Army will also convert 917 Reserve component 
spaces from less used structure such as field artillery to high demand units such 
as MPs and civil affairs. 
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While we are at war and addressing global war on terrorism emergency require- 
ments, these initiatives will relieve some of the pressure on our soldiers, while still 
providing the right mixes of capabilities for our Army. 

20. Senator McCain. Admiral Clark, I am a little concerned that the Navy is 
going to face a problem training new aviators over the next couple of years. There 
have been stories of the Navy turning away hundreds of qualified aviators already 
in the aviation pipeline. Currently, few pilots are leaving the Navy to fly commer- 
cially because the airlines are not hiring. When this trend changes and the commer- 
cial airlines start to hire, the Navy is going to have a shortage of junior officers. 
What is being done to ensure that there are an adequate number of junior aviators? 

Admiral Clark. We access enough junior officers as prospective aviators each year 
to allow for training attrition and to properly fill first-tour requirements in each 
squadron. We are continuously updating our models to validate actual performance 
while taking measures to incentivize the behaviors we want to optimize our invest- 
ment in naval aviators. This includes a continuing commitment to a robust bonus 
program that helps lessen the economic disadvantage for a pilot serving in the mili- 
tary. We have worked hard to improve the quality of service for all of our dedicated 
professionals, including those in naval aviation where we are experiencing record re- 
tention. As a result, we now have an opportunity to both increase the level of experi- 
ence in our squadrons and more selectively choose department heads and executive/ 
commanding officers in key aviation leadership billets that those junior aviators will 
aspire to. 

21. Senator McCain. General Hagee, I was recently contacted by the father of a 
constituent who expressed concern that his son is being redeployed to Iraq. On his 
son’s first deployment, he flew F-18s, but now he is being sent back to Iraq as a 
MP. Are the Marines that short of troops that we are now sending aviators back 
to Iraq to serve on the ground? Is this not a perfect example of why we need to 
increase end strength? 

General Hagee. I can assure you that the Marine Corps is not sending our F- 
18 pilots back to Iraq as MPs. We have embedded within our ground combat units, 
billets for naval aviators to serve as air officers. These Marine aviators advise the 
unit commanders on the employment of all types of aviation support from close air 
support to helicopter resupply, medical evacuation, etc. It is not uncommon to take 
advantage of our aviator’s recent combat experience by rotating pilots from the cock- 
pit to the ground combat units to take advantage of their expertise. This relation- 
ship has always been an important part of our air-ground team philosophy and been 
in existence since the introduction of aviation into the Marine Corps. This is how 
we normally do business and is not related to any shortfall in end strength. 


NATIONAL CALL TO SERVICE 

22. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, since you are pursuing a temporary in- 
crease in manpower levels for the Army which will need to be phased out in a short 
time and could well reside in the Reserves, does it not make sense to employ the 
18-18-18 National Call to Service (NCS) Act to augment the required end strength 
you are pursuing? 

General Schoomaker. The Army has implemented a National Call to Service Pro- 
gram (NCSP) and established a 1-year test of the program so we can quantify the 
impacts of this program. We want to allow the NCSP to mature and to complete 
the 1-year test to help us make better decisions on the program and its place in 
the Army. Currently, our force stabilization and modularity efforts are key. The 
temporary strength increase of the Army will need to occur across all parts of the 
military structure not just the initial entry soldier. Our solution is focused on long- 
term results for shaping the Army as a whole. 

23. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Jumper, and 
General Hagee, I would like you to discuss the implementation of the 18-18-18 plan 
that Senator Bayh and I included in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 2003. In particular, what percentage of your total force will be made up 
of personnel under this type of contract? 

General Schoomaker. Since implementation of the NCSP on October 1, 2003, the 
Army has had 250 soldiers enlist under this option. Overall, the fiscal year 2004 
goal for the NCSP is 1,450, which equals 2 percent of the initial fiscal year 2004 
accession mission and 0.3 percent of the total Active Force. 
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Admiral Clark. In this first year of implementation of NCSP, the Navy’s goal of 
1,000 NCSP accessions was achieved. This represents 2.5 percent of the Navy’s en- 
tire fiscal year 2004 accessions and 0.3 percent of fiscal year 2004 total active en- 
listed strength. 

We are embarked on an effort to develop a 21st century human resources strategy 
which will baseline how we acquire, develop and retain the people needed to keep 
our Navy the best the world has known. We intend to assess the 18-18-18 meth- 
odology to see how we can better exploit opportunities to show young people the 
benefits of service. 

General Jumper. Senator, the 18-18-18 plan was included in the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2003 as the NCSP. I am proud to say the 
Air Force hit the ground running with this program. We were the first Service to 
bring someone on active duty and have not let up since then. We have accessed ap- 
proximately 300 airmen since the program began on October 1. Our plan is to access 
370 airmen this fiscal year and an additional 365 next year. This will be 1 percent 
of our non-prior service enlisted accessions each of those years. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps is currently planning on recruiting up to 1 per- 
cent of our yearly accession mission via the NCSP. We are implementing this pro- 
gram over a 3-year period; 175 — fiscal year 2004, 275 — fiscal year 2005, and 350 — 
fiscal year 2006. 

24. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Jumper, and 
General Hagee, do you envision expansion of this program? 

General Schoomaker. The Army approached this program somewhat differently 
than the other Services. On behalf of the Army, Rand Corporation is conducting a 
1-year study that ends on September 30, 2004, to determine market expansion as 
well as effects this program might have on our other enlistment programs. We 
placed this program in 10 of our 41 recruiting battalions. The Rand report will fol- 
low in the December 2004/January 2005 timeframe. We project expanding this pro- 
gram nationwide on October 1, 2004. Upon completion of the study, the number of 
personnel allowed into the program could very well grow, but at this time, we want 
this program to mature. 

Admiral Clark. Yes, we currently plan to double the NCS accession next year. 

General Jumper. We are taking a cautiously optimistic view of the program and 
do anticipate the program’s expansion in the future. We are interested in establish- 
ing some type of metric to indicate what the majority of these enlistees will choose 
to do at the end of their training plus 15-month commitment. This will allow us to 
better establish a plan to ensure sustainment of these Air Force Specialty Codes is 
not affected. 

General Hagee. At this time, the Marine Corps does not envision expansion of 
this program. We will continue to evaluate this position. 

25. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Jumper, and 
General Hagee, what is the role of the 18-18-18 plan playing in each of the Serv- 
ices? 

General Schoomaker. The NCSP was implemented to give applicants a chance 
to serve the Nation for a limited amount of time (15 months plus training). If they 
chose not to reenlist for active duty, they would then serve 2 years in the Selected 
Reserves and the rest of their service in the Individual Ready Reserve or a national 
service program. 

The Army continues to shape its programs to attract high quality men and women 
to serve as soldiers. The NCSP is a short-term enlistment option that we are focus- 
ing on the college markets. The NCSP currently has 30 percent of its enlistees with 
some college versus 25.7 percent of the Army’s total year to date enlistments. This 
program will benefit both the Active and Reserve component in today’s Army and 
well into our future Army. 

Admiral Clark. Sailors enlisted under the NCSP plan play a key role in filling 
critical skill shortages within the Naval Reserve. For fiscal year 2004, we have dedi- 
cated fully of our NCSP enlistment quotas toward two skills most urgently needed 
in the Selected Reserves: Hospital Corpsman (HM) and Master at Arms (MA). U.S. 
Navy Reserve has a long-term priority need for corpsmen with both training and 
follow-on experience. NCSP HMs will directly support the Reserve mission of provid- 
ing field medics to Marine Corps units (many of which are engaged in OFF and 
OIF). Those recruits enlisted as NCSP HMs will not only have received required for- 
mal technical schooling, they will also bring an additional 15 months of Fleet or 
Fleet Marine Force experience with them as they affiliate with their Reserve units. 
The NCSP MAs will also serve to beef up the Navy antiterrorism/force protection 
mission, for much the same reason as HMs — a combination of formal technical 
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training coupled with follow-on fleet experience in a variety of assignments. The re- 
maining 12 percent of this fiscal year’s NCSP enlistees are dedicated (in smaller 
numbers) to other Reserve Force missions including intelligence, anti-mine warfare, 
and naval aviation. For fiscal year 2005, Navy plans to double the number of NCSP 
enlistees, with those sailors continuing to be enlisted into ratings and skills in high 
demand in the Reserves. 

General Jumper. This program has provided our recruiters with another tool to 
try and reach more of America’s finest youths. We are encouraged by the results 
but the trends are unclear. Our desire was to bring in people that would not have 
otherwise considered the Air Force as a career option. While this is true in some 
situations, the trend indicates most young people would have enlisted either way 
but opted for the NCSP believing it provided the greatest incentives. One of the 
roles we hoped this program would play is to help with manning our Air Reserve 
component forces. We will not know how this succeeds until the first of these airmen 
become eligible to make those career decisions late in fiscal year 2005. 

General Hagee. At this time, the Marine Corps is using the NCSP as an addi- 
tional incentive program to attract the “best and brightest” youth into our Marine 
Corps. We continue to evaluate the success of the program and are looking at inno- 
vative ways to use the program to possibly attract critical skill personnel to support 
our Selected Marine Corps Reserve Units such as intelligence and MPs. The Marine 
Corps has a Total Force Working Group looking at this issue. 

MUNITIONS 

26. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, you have directed a “blank sheet ap- 
proach” to determine the “real” requirement for munitions. When will you program 
the “real” requirement into the budget process? 

General Schoomaker. We will program the new warfighting requirement in the 
fiscal year 2006 budget submission. I have given guidance relative to this year’s pro- 
gramming efforts to conduct an operational assessment of planning factors and mod- 
eling results used to determine war reserve munitions requirements. The intent is 
to tightly link the munitions risk assessment and prioritization decisions to pro- 
jected warfight requirements informed by the current operational environment. As 
the Army matures its thinking about the best way to approach the war reserve mu- 
nitions requirement, we will work with OSD to document the modifications required 
of the process, as laid out in DOD Instruction 3000.4, DOD Munitions Requirements 
Process. 

Additionally, we have identified an fiscal year 2005 unfunded requirement (UFR) 
to fill high-priority training ammunition shortfalls in small and medium calibers 
and mortar rounds. 

27. Senator McCain. General Jumper, why has the Air Force chosen to leave a 
joint program after development is complete and the weapon is integrated on five 
Air Force platforms in favor of a single-service development program which has yet 
to be developed or integrated on any platform? 

General Jumper. Joint Stand-Off Weapon (JSOW)-A is integrated on four United 
States Air Force (USAF) platforms, but with numerous restrictions, issues, and 
“workarounds.” After 12 years in the JSOW program, the USAF has dropped zero 
in combat. Based on program documentation, combat, and developmental and oper- 
ational test data, JSOW’s operational utility for the USAF, and successful integra- 
tion on USAF platforms, has not been proven. The USAF based its decision to end 
JSOW-A procurement on capability requirements and analyses of a wide range of 
platforms and weapons that can provide the required capabilities. We balanced ca- 
pabilities, cost, and risk during the fiscal year 2005 program objective memorandum 
(POM). We analyzed numerous platforms and weapon options to ensure the required 
capabilities (direct attack, standoff outside point, area and theater defenses) are 
being provided and procured, and Wind Corrected Munitions Dispenser Extended 
Range (WCMD-ER) is just one of the many technical solutions being applied by the 
USAF to provide the required capabilities. Defense budget plans, the Integration 
Capability Review and Risk Assessment process, and Air Force Studies and Analy- 
ses Agency studies support the decision. The analyses showed the capability require- 
ments could be met with a mix of existing and planned platforms and weapons. The 
planned JSOW-A procurement (475 through fiscal year 2004) will provide an effec- 
tive “bridge” until other capabilities reach sufficient inventories. 
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28. Senator McCain. General Jumper, given the Navy’s success with the JSOW 
in OIF, how can you justify the risk of weapon development when an existing joint 
program is established and already integrated on multiple platforms? 

General Jumper. The USAF analyzed numerous platforms and weapon options to 
ensure the required capabilities (direct attack, standoff outside point, area and thea- 
ter defenses) are being provided and procured, and WCMD-ER is just one of the 
many technical solutions being applied by the USAF to provide the required capa- 
bilities. 

JSOW is integrated on four USAF platforms, but with numerous restrictions, 
issues, and “workarounds.” The USAF has used zero in combat after 12 years of 
participation in the JSOW program. Based on program documentation, combat, and 
developmental and operational test data, JSOW’s operational utility for the USAF, 
and successful integration on USAF platforms, has not been proven. 

29. Senator McCain. General Jumper, how does the Air Force plan to deal with 
the unexploded ordnance issue for the BLU-97 sub-munitions in WCMD and 
WCMD-ER? 

General Jumper. The reliability of the USAF’s current cluster bombs is approxi- 
mately 95 percent. The USAF is further improving the reliability of its current clus- 
ter bombs with the use of WCMD kits and the procurement of a new cluster bomb. 
Sensor Fuzed Weapon (SFW), which has a reliability of 99 percent. 

One of the biggest issues in the past with cluster munitions was that we did not 
have guided delivery systems to ensure precision. The baseline, and now the ex- 
tended-range WCMD allows the USAF to deliver the submunitions to precise loca- 
tions (inertial navigation system and Global Positioning Satellite (GPS) guidance), 
which make it easier for the troops to avoid unexploded ordinances as they advance. 
After the conflict ends, clean up is much safer and efficient. In addition, there are 
sensors in SFW that look for targets vice the BLU-97 Combined Effects Munition’s 
generalized explosion on impact. The weapon also has three built in self-destruct 
modes if no target is found. This combination of features has improved the reliabil- 
ity of the USAF’s cluster bombs to 99 percent. 

30. Senator McCain. General Jumper, can you explain why the BLU-97 submuni- 
tion unexploded ordnance hazard issue does not make the existing submunitions in- 
ventory obsolete? 

General Jumper. The reliability of the USAF current cluster bombs is approxi- 
mately 95 percent. The USAF is further improving the reliability of its current clus- 
ter bombs with the use of WCMD kits, WCMD-ER kits, and the procurement of a 
new cluster bomb, SFW, which has a reliability of 99 percent through three redun- 
dant self-destruct/deactivation features. Just like SFW, any cluster weapon sub- 
munitions the USAF may procure in the future would comply with all established 
policies and directives. 

The baseline, and now the WCMD-ER allows the USAF to deliver the submuni- 
tions to precise locations (inertial navigation system and GPS guidance), which 
make it easier for the troops to avoid unexploded ordinances as they advance. After 
the conflict ends, clean up is much safer and efficient. 

31. Senator McCain. General Jumper, have you conducted a business case analy- 
sis which shows a clear cost-benefit advantage to the DOD (not the USAF) to pursue 
WCMD-ER over JSOW-A, which includes development and integration costs? 

General Jumper. The Air Force decision to cancel the JSOW-A was not based on 
a comparison between WCMD-ER and JSOW-A. Rather, the USAF performed a Ca- 
pability Requirements and Risk Assessment (CRRA) of our delivery platforms and 
munitions. This in-depth analysis determined JSOW-A provides a redundant capa- 
bility relative to a number of other weapons and delivery platforms. The planned 
USAF inventory offers several capable and less expensive standoff alternatives to 
JSOW, such as Small Diameter Bomb (SDB) and WCMD-ER, as well as Joint Di- 
rect Attack Munition (JDAM), WCMD, and Joint Air-to-Surface Standoff Missile 
(JASSM) that could be dropped from stealth aircraft. All these weapons are existing 
programs established and funded by Congress. 

Collectively, these programs mitigate the near term risk with JSOW cancellation. 
No single weapon addresses the entire target set — some are adequate for parts of 
the target set and are significantly less expensive. One business case consideration 
is we already have over 100,000 rounds for tactical munitions dispensers which can 
be converted to WCMD for $20,000 each, or WCMD-ER for $68,000 each versus 
JSOW which is well over $200,000 each. 

Thus, the final USAF decision was to maintain our total buy of JSOW-As at 475 
missiles and redirect $398 million of savings toward other priorities. OSD and JCS/ 
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J-8 validated the decision, but directed the Air Force transfer $100 million to the 
Navy to offset program costs incurred by Air Force withdrawal and ensure continu- 
ance of ongoing production (i.e., maintenance of minimum sustaining rate). 

32. Senator McCain. General Jumper, we understand that in recent conflicts, 
enemy air defenses have not been very capable. However, in future conflicts that 
is likely to change. How much does WCMD-ER decrease the survivability of the air- 
craft compared to JSOW-A given the high radar cross section of WCMD-ER? 

General Jumper. The USAE based its decision to end JSOW-A procurement on 
capability requirements and analyses of a wide range of platforms and weapons that 
can provide the required capabilities. We balanced capabilities, cost, and risk during 
the fiscal year 2005 POM. The USAF analyzed numerous platforms and weapon op- 
tions to ensure the required capabilities (direct attack, standoff outside point, area 
and theater defenses) are being provided and procured, and WCMD-ER is just one 
of the many technical solutions being applied by the USAF to provide the required 
capabilities. 

Like question #33, this question was addressed in the USAF’s analyses during the 
fiscal year 2005 POM and prior performance comparisons for area attack weapons. 
The WCMD and WCMD-ER provide more submunitions per delivery truck than 
JSOW, or, in other words, more probability of damaging the target per weapon. The 
USAF also looked at the target sets and concluded that a mobile target set (troops 
or vehicles on the move) are protected by mobile anti-aircraft artillery or surface- 
to-air missile systems, and both JSOW and WCMD-ER have similar survival capa- 
bilities in this scenario. Due to the increased firepower with WCMD-ER, as well as 
similar survival capabilities as JSOW against mobile threats, USAF analyses 
showed the requirement for fewer aircraft sorties to complete wartime campaigns. 
This translates to lower platform attrition and increased aircrew survivability. 

33. Senator McCain. General Jumper, how does WCMD-ER’s range, approxi- 
mately half of JSOW’s range, adversely effect survivability and mission effective- 
ness? 

General Jumper. The USAF based its decision to end JSOW-A procurement on 
capability requirements and analyses of a wide range of platforms and weapons that 
can provide the required capabilities. They balanced capabilities, cost, and risk dur- 
ing the fiscal year 2005 POM. The USAF analyzed numerous platforms and weapon 
options to ensure the required capabilities (direct attack, standoff outside point, 
area and theater defenses) are being provided and procured, and WCMD-ER is just 
one of the many technical solutions being applied by the USAF to provide the re- 
quired capabilities. 

This question was addressed in the USAF’s analyses during the fiscal year 2005 
POM and prior performance comparisons for area attack weapons. The WCMD and 
WCMD-ER provide more submunitions per delivery truck than JSOW, or, in other 
words, more probability of damaging the target per weapon. The USAF also looked 
at the target sets and concluded that a mobile target set (troops or vehicles on the 
move) are protected by mobile anti-aircraft artillery or surface-to-air missile sys- 
tems, and both JSOW and WCMD-ER have similar survival capabilities in this sce- 
nario. Due to the increased firepower with WCMD-ER, as well as similar survival 
capabilities as JSOW against mobile threats, USAF analyses showed the require- 
ment for fewer aircraft sorties to complete wartime campaigns. This translates to 
lower platform attrition and increased aircrew survivability. 

34. Senator McCain. General Jumper, with the large Air Force investment in 
stealth technology on aircraft and other weapons such as JASSM, why would the 
Air Force choose to develop a non-stealth weapon that cannot be carried inside the 
bay of the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF)? 

General Jumper. The utility of stealthy platforms is the ability to avoid or mini- 
mize the aircraft’s exposure to enemy threats. The USAF’s “kick down the door” con- 
cept of operations (CJONOP) relies on stealth technology to penetrate enemy de- 
fenses and roll them back. This will allow less stealthy platforms to conduct follow- 
on operations with reduced risk. WCMD, which will be carried internally on the 
JSF, contains the same number of submunitions as WCMD-ER, so the stealthy 
platform with WCMD carried internally meets the initial roll back concept, and 
WCMD-ER, carried externally on JSF and non-stealthy platforms, continues the at- 
tacks with standoff capability. 
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DEPOT MAINTENANCE 

35. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, the Army budget submission funds 
depot maintenance at 72 percent of the requirement (1 percent more than last year) 
and BOS services to 70 percent of requirement (4 percent more than last year). Will 
your continued underfunding of this requirement not drive us toward a hollow force? 

General Schoomaker. The Army’s depot maintenance program is funded in ac- 
cordance with Army priorities and is balanced against other high priority Army pro- 
grams. In fiscal year 2004, the Army received $1.2 billion emergency supplemental 
funding for depot-level reset in addition to the peacetime budget for depot mainte- 
nance. The reset workload is specifically being driven by planned unit rotations into 
the Iraqi theater of operations. A key portion of the Army’s depot maintenance fund- 
ing is the $491 million for recapitalization requirements, which bring equipment 
back to a near-new condition. 


DD(X) 

36. Senator McCain. Admiral Clark, how is the Navy progressing in selecting a 
hull design for the DD(X) and what are some of the dilemmas that you are facing? 

Admiral Clark. The Wave Piercing Tumblehome Hull (WPTH) has been ten- 
tatively selected as the baseline for the Ship Preliminary Design Review (PDR). 
Scale model testing to validate predictions that the WPTH will meet stability and 
stealth criteria is due for completion later this month. 

As risk mitigation, we have designed and are still testing a Semi-Wave Piercing 
Tumblehome Hull (SWPTH) as an alternative, credible back-up to the revolutionary 
WPTH. 

37. Senator McCain. Admiral Clark, crew size will be dramatically reduced on the 
DD(X). Do you see any potential threats in reducing the crew size to around 100? 

Admiral Clark. No truly revolutionary program is entirely without risk. That 
said, the potential benefits of this program — from improvements in precise, time- 
critical strike and joint fires to leap-ahead technologies like the integrated power 
system and electric drive — are integral to our success in the future, joint 
battlespace. This ship will command more than 110 times the area of today’s naval 
fire support systems, with the growth potential to accommodate new capabilities 
such as the electromagnetic rail gun at lower future development cost. Our crew size 
objective for DD(X) is 125 personnel and we have established a threshold of 175. 
DDfX) will not only deliver substantially more combat power ashore than today’s 
combatants which require twice that crew size, it will lower total ownership costs 
and will provide a baseline for spiral development of technology and engineering to 
support a range of future seaframes including the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) and 
CG(X). Further, we are conducting extensive analysis of all ship functions, including 
damage control, to mitigate the risk associated with a small crew size by automat- 
ing many of the systems operated manually in today’s fleet. 

38. Senator McCain. Admiral Clark, an argument could be made that designing 
a new destroyer is not the most cost-effective way to bring the Navy’s fleet of ships 
into the 21st century. Why do you believe that the DD(X) fulfills the needs of the 
Navy better than continuing to build the DDG-51, which only costs $750 million? 

Admiral Clark. The DDG-51 is an outstanding multi-mission platform that has 
served this Nation well and will continue to do so far into this century. It is the 
Air and Missile Defense backbone of our Carrier and Expeditionary Strike Groups 
(ESGs), and it provides substantial strike capacity with its Vertical Launching Sys- 
tem. But the reality is that the DDG— 51 was originally designed for 20th century 
missions in blue water, leaving us with a capability gap in the littoral and in pro- 
jecting precise, persistent combat power well inland in response to the 21st century 
needs of this Nation. DD(X) helps fill the gap where the DDG-51 cannot. DD(X) will 
command more than 110 times the area of today’s naval fire support systems, with 
the growth potential to accommodate new capabilities such as the electromagnetic 
rail gun and directed energy weapons at lower future development cost. While the 
DDG— 51 may have a lower initial production cost than DD(X), we estimate that we 
will achieve significant reductions of 25-50 percent in operations and support costs 
over the life of the DD(X) as compared to the DDG-51. The DD(X) is the right ship 
for our future. 
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TRANSFORMATION 

39. Senator McCain. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Jumper, and 
General Hagee, I notice in the new budget there are large increases in funding for 
already existing programs. How does this year’s budget proposal figure into your 
long-term transformation plans? 

General Schoomaker. The Army views its transformation as a continuous process 
encompassing the entire force. It combines advanced technologies, organizations, 
highly adaptive leaders and soldiers, and improved processes with new concepts to 
create sources of dominant military power that are responsive, deployable, agile, 
versatile, lethal, survivable, and sustainable. 

The Army continues to make difficult choices to cancel and restructure programs 
to invest in transformational capabilities. In the fiscal year 2005 budget we are ter- 
minating 14 systems and restructuring 15 systems to realign $423 million. Some of 
these investments are already providing results in the form of new capabilities 
today, such as in the new Stryker BCT formations being fielded and operating in 
Iraq. 

Other major fiscal year 2005 future force related R&D and acquisition efforts in- 
clude Stryker, which is funded in fiscal year 2005 to buy 310 vehicles for Stryker 
BCT 5, (2nd Brigade, 25th Infantry Division, Hawaii) to begin fielding in fiscal year 
2006; and $1.2 billion for aviation modernization. The budget request also funds 
procurement of high-mobility multipurpose wheeled vehicles (HMMWVs). $156.3 of 
the $303.7 million for HMMWVs will used to procure 818 Up-Armored HMMWVs 
(UAHs). This increased funding for UAHs is due to lessons learned from recent op- 
erations. 

This budget request puts us one step closer to realizing a more responsive 
modularized force. The modularized brigades are strategically responsive, joint 
interdependent, precision force, dominant across the full range of military oper- 
ations that we envision as necessary in the future global security environment. 

Admiral Clark. The Navy budget request for fiscal year 2005 reflects a shift in 
focus to transformational surface combatants and sea basing capabilities. Offensive 
capabilities include DD(X), CVN 21, and nuclear-powered cruise missile attack sub- 
marine (SSGN) which will incorporate innovative technologies and concepts to 
project joint fires and Special Operations Forces faster and to significantly greater 
distances than today. LCS will utilize novel warfighting modules to transform mari- 
time dominance in the littorals against increasing numbers of mines, submarines, 
and small combatants. The Multi-mission Maritime Aircraft (MMA) will revolution- 
ize broad-area anti-submarine and surveillance coverage. 

To link these platforms into a networked force, we’ve requested funding for 
FORCEnet enablers such as Deployable Joint Command and Control and Joint Tac- 
tical Radio Systems. Unmanned Airborne and Underwater Vehicles (UAVAJUV) 
such as the Long-term Mine Reconnaissance System (LMRS) and Broad Area Mari- 
time Surveillance (BAMS) UAV will provide persistent and pervasive reconnais- 
sance and surveillance capabilities to the joint force. These existing programs exem- 
plify the intention of the Navy’s 2005 budget request to accelerate investments for 
a transformed, joint, netted, and sea-based force. 

General Jumper. Transformation is a process of constant change and adaptation, 
integrating revolutionary technologies with revolutionary organizations and oper- 
ational concepts. The Air Force fiscal year 2005 budget proposal is carefully bal- 
anced to support this transformative process, both today and over the long-term. It 
recognizes that key capability areas are in different stages of maturity. Some are 
in very early S&T stages that will not be deployed for decades to come. Some are 
in advanced stages of production and deployment as we speak, and others are some- 
where in between. 

Almost half ($16.7 billion) of the USAF’s $36 billion fiscal year 2005 moderniza- 
tion request is for new “enabling’ technologies supporting transformation in all the 
Services. It includes more than $2 billion for space systems such as GPS II and GPS 
III and the Transformational Communications Satellite; almost $2 billion in re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) for directed energy, hypersonics, 
and Joint Battlespace Infosphere; and more than $57 million for Airborne Electronic 
Attack. Likewise, half of the inflation-adjusted Air Force increase from fiscal year 
2004 to fiscal year 2005 targets programs forming the leading edge of joint trans- 
formation today, like Link 16, the Global Hawk UAV, F/A-22, and precision muni- 
tions like JDAM. 

These current and future capabilities (which also include the Advanced Extremely 
High Frequency (AEHF) communications satellite. Automated Intelligence, Surveil- 
lance, and Reconnaissance (ISR), Combat Information Transport System, Distrib- 
uted Common Ground System, Joint Tactical Radio System, E-10, and Space-Based 
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Radar (SBR)) produce “transformation” when they combine in the seamless ma- 
chine-to-machine integration of all systems. They are dramatically reshaping war- 
fare by enabling joint forces to produce the effects of mass without having to mass 
forces. They achieve an order of magnitude increase in the number of targets af- 
fected per sortie and dramatically reduce the time it takes to put the cross hairs 
over a target from hours to minutes — and do it much more precisely. They greatly 
reduce the forward logistics footprint, protect our information systems, protect our 
Nation and forces from ballistic and cruise missile attacks, and rapidly deploy forces 
anywhere in the world. 

The USAF Transformation Flight Plan details all these efforts. 

General Hagee. The fiscal year 2005 President’s budget sustains the Marine 
Corps focus of main effort; current readiness and warfighting excellence, while also 
funding key transformational concepts like Seabasing and Expeditionary Maneuver 
Warfare. Working with our Navy partners, these concepts will provide America as- 
sured access around the globe and revolutionize the way we deploy and employ 
forces both in peacetime and in conflict. The current budget supports the continued 
development and fielding of key systems like the MV-22 Osprey, the Expeditionary 
Fighting Vehicle (EFV), and the short takeoff vertical landing (STOVE) JSF. When 
these and other critical enabling systems enter service with the Corps, they will sig- 
nificantly enhance the already potent capabilities represented by today’s naval expe- 
ditionary forces. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jeff Sessions 

READINESS 

40. Senator Sessions. General Schoomaker, this committee applauds the perform- 
ance of the Army’s deployed men and women in OIF, OEF, and the global war on 
terrorism. A lingering concern I have is not the readiness of the soldiers in uniform, 
but rather the readiness of their equipment and the substantial reset effort faced 
by the Army. In the past the Army harvested significant dollars from current force 
programs to pay for the future force. Army systems are now accumulating a year’s 
worth of wear and tear in a month, a decade in a year, in what is acknowledged 
to be some of the harshest environment on Earth. Most of the deployed track and 
wheeled vehicle equipment is now in need of overhaul, rebuild, and upgrade. I am 
told in the Army budget brief that the Army has approximately $1.8 billion planned 
for the restoration of 10/20 standards. But I am deeply concerned that 10/20 stand- 
ards are not acceptable repair levels for our key combat systems, many of which will 
need complete rebuilding of suspensions systems, engines, and the black boxes that 
run them following their arduous duty in Iraq. These systems are well beyond the 
10/20 standard of repair, which I am told is being applied to most equipment return- 
ing from Iraq. What is your plan to have the industrial base and their public-private 
partnerships bring this equipment back to the depot condition our soldiers deserve? 

General Schoomaker. The Army covers depot maintenance requirements by fund- 
ing major end items, (tanks, helicopters, wheeled vehicles and communications 
equipment) and secondary components (engines, transmissions, and suspension sys- 
tems). Both programs deliver a product in accordance with national maintenance 
program standards that ensure all deterioration and damage are restored and re- 
paired to a serviceable condition. In fiscal year 2004, the Army received $1.2 billion 
emergency supplemental reset funding for depot level overhauls and rebuilds in ad- 
dition to our peacetime budget for depot maintenance. The U.S. Army Forces Com- 
mand also received $251.6 million in reset funding specifically targeted for 10/20 
level work. The Army is using reset funding to have its industrial base and industry 
partners restore key combat systems to the 10/20 standard condition our equipment 
was in when it deployed with our soldiers. To date, the Army has expanded its in- 
dustrial base by establishing over 40 partnerships between the Army’s depots and 
private industry. 


COMANCHE 

41. Senator Sessions. General Schoomaker, I know that Comanche has had a 
troubled past within the Army, in part due to increased requirements and in part 
due to it serving as a “bill-payer” for other programs. It seems the Army finally got 
it right with this last restructure, that the program is doing well and meeting all 
performance criteria. So well in fact, that tbe Army fully funded it once again in 
the latest budget. Tell me what the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) review 
means? 
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General Schoomaker. Senator, the study was directed by 0MB as part of their 
response to the fiscal year 2006 budget submission. They directed OSD to conduct 
the study, but did not divulge their reasoning for the study to the Army, nor did 
they direct any tasks to the Army. 

42. Senator Sessions. General Schoomaker, will the Comanche remain the critical 
part of the future force we expect it to be? 

General Schoomaker. Armed reconnaissance is a critical component that will 
allow the Future Force to see first, understand first, act first and finish decisively. 
The Comanche is the platform the Army currently envisions for this role. 

43. Senator Sessions. General Schoomaker, can you comment on whether the Co- 
manche is in fact meeting its key performance parameters and milestones as out- 
lined in the restructured program? 

General Schoomaker. The Comanche is performing well in its current phase of 
development. It is expected to meet key performance parameters. 


jstars 

44. Senator Sessions. General Jumper, we understand Joint Surveillance Target 
Attack Radar System (JSTARS) aircraft are crucial to U.S. forces and played a piv- 
otal role in sandstorm battles during OIF. JSTARS’s contribution was so important 
that aircrew members incurred additional risk continuing missions over hostile ter- 
ritory with engines shut down. The E-8C aircraft have known mission-degrading 
problems with aging engines. While the entire aircraft was reworked previously, the 
engines were not. Congress suggested that the Air Force study the best fix for the 
problem. Are you close to a cost-effective decision to remedy the situation? 

General Jumper. The Air Force intends to address our preferred JSTARS engine 
approach in the fiscal year 2006 POM. Meanwhile, we have prepared and are staff- 
ing the DOD’s response to Congress’ request for a study of three JSTARS re- 
engining options. The three potential options are: (1) maintain the current engine, 
(2) lease a replacement engine, or (3) purchase a replacement engine. Information 
to include associated costs are included in the response to Congress. 

45. Senator Sessions. General Jumper, what are the associated costs and when 
will you begin to execute a creditable program to remedy the situation? 

General Jumper. The Air Force intends to address our preferred JSTARS engine 
approach in the fiscal year 2006 POM. Meanwhile, we have prepared and are staff- 
ing the DOD’s response to Congress’ request for a study of three JSTARS re- 
engining options. The three potential options are: (1) maintain the current engine, 
(2) lease a replacement engine, or (3) purchase a replacement engine. Information 
to include associated costs are included in the response to Congress. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 

46. Senator Sessions. Admiral Clark, our Navy has performed superbly, carrying 
the fight to the enemy, surging quickly, and bringing impressive sea power to the 
global war on terrorism. I am happy to see that shipbuilding and aircraft programs 
continue to provide for recapitalization of your equipment that is badly needed. I 
am concerned however that your ship inventory will drop to 290 ships. Is the ship- 
building program keeping pace sufficiently to deliver the force structure needed? 

Admiral Clark. We are on the right track with this year’s shipbuilding program 
to deliver the kind of force structure that we need for the 21st century. That said, 
we cannot undo history. We simply did not buy enough ships in the 1990s. Over 
that decade, our shipbuilding budget averaged just over $6 billion per year, all while 
the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) was estimating that $12 billion in shipbuild- 
ing per year was necessary merely to sustain the force structure as it was. While 
I don’t think that the 290 ships that we are projecting for fiscal year 2005 are 
enough to meet the long-term needs of this Nation, our budget request provides for 
a steady rise in that number beyond fiscal year 2005, and it will continue to rise 
as we build the new ships in the program. 

47. Senator Sessions. Admiral Clark, must we act to provide the advanced appro- 
priations this year for the Amphibious Assault Ship Replacement (LHA(R))? 

Admiral Clark. The Navy/Marine Corps Team would benefit from an advanced 
appropriations approach to the procurement of LHA(R). Fiscal pressures experi- 
enced in this budget build, and the full-funding policy for ship procurement, caused 
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us to move the planned procurement of LHA(R) from fiscal year 2007 to fiscal year 
2008. In doing so, we have added some risk to the maintenance of a stable indus- 
trial hase. Split-funding would allow us to mitigate this workload risk and avoid the 
potential for the layoff and rehiring of the skilled workers that will he needed to 
build these ships in the future. 


TRANSFORMATION PLANS 

48. Senator Sessions. General Schoomaker, I support Secretary Rumsfeld’s efforts 
to transform the DOD and have heen informed that the Army is aggressively 
operationalizing the concepts of a lighter force and evolution into the BCT units of 
action. However, I have two concerns: 

First, I am aware that as part of your reorganization you have developed plans 
to fundamentally change the mission tasking of over 100,000 troops or 20 percent 
of the Army. In this process you intend to eliminate the following types of units or 
battalions: 24 artillery, 10 air defense, 11 engineer, 19 armor, and 65 ordnance. In 
addition, you intend to convert these for high demand units such as 149 MP compa- 
nies, 16 transportation units, and several civil affairs units. I believe that as we 
move forward, we need to know the specific impacts this massive change will have 
on Army procurement requirements for major end items. I am especially concerned 
about armor, wheeled vehicles, and aviation requirements for the Future Years De- 
fense Program (FYDP) as projected. In addition, a sense of the impact to operating 
costs, spares, and training dollars as the old units are eliminated and new units are 
created is necessary. 

Second, I have seen in the press that the manning for the BCT will be between 
4,000 and 5,000 troops. At 48 brigades, this accounts for about only half of the 
Army’s current authorized end strength or approximately 240,000 troops at most. 
What then are the specific transformation plans for the other half of the Army? 

General Schoomaker. The 100,000 troops restructured to address the rebalancing 
of force structure within the active component/Reserve component affects about 12 
percent of the Army’s combat structure. This initiative has been captured in three 
major phases: global war on terrorism requirements; Secretary of Defense guidance 
on utilization and employment of Reserve component forces; and recent Army efforts 
to minimize impacts on high demand units, establishing trainees, transients, 
holdees, and students (TTHS) accounts in both the Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve; and decreasing Reserve component over structure to help shape more 
ready and relevant Reserve component forces. These types of force structure changes 
are typical of the force sizing analysis and programming the Army goes through for 
each FYDP submission. The equipping impacts for the force structure changes gen- 
erated in phase two required reprogramming $181.2 million of equipment procure- 
ment in the POM 2005-2009. The impacts on manning, equipping, and training gen- 
erated by the changes in phase three will be captured in the upcoming POM. Armor, 
wheeled vehicles, and aviation requirements for the FYDP, as previously projected, 
will reflect these approved force structure changes. However, projected requirements 
from these changes should have minimal impacts on the procurement of major end 
items due to the projected cascading of equipment and the force designs of the BCT 
units of action. Additionally, equipment for units designated for inactivation or con- 
version will cascade to fill shortages as the Army reorganizes to meet global war 
on terrorism operational demands and evolves structure to the new BCT units of 
action. Major aviation end items are not eliminated, but rather restructured under 
a new design. Overall, this initiative will rebalance the forces and improve their 
readiness to meet operational demands. 

Army transformation is a comprehensive effort intended to reinvent the Army at 
strategic, operational, and tactical levels. The 48 BCTs (43 maneuver brigade units 
of action and 5 Stryker BCTs) will comprise the “tip of the spear” at the tactical 
level, but they require command and control and a broad range of support to deploy 
and successfully accomplish their assigned missions. By fiscal year 2009, the 
strength of the 48 BCTs is estimated at approximately 168,000 soldiers. The re- 
mainder of the deployable operating force will total approximately 171,000 soldiers 
and will include Special Operations Forces (SOF), combat support, combat service 
support, and command and control elements. 

Combat support and combat service support elements will be organized under 
support units of action (SUAs) and doctrinally confi^red to operate with and in 
support of the maneuver brigade units of action. Variants of the SUA will include 
the Aviation SUA (full spectrum multifunctional aviation operations), Protect SUA 
(force protection and security to lines of communication and rear areas), Reconnais- 
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sance and Surveillance SUA, Strike SUA (lethal and non-lethal strikes), and Sus- 
tain SUA (logistical support). 

The nature of modern operations requires that Army command and control forma- 
tions become more flexihle than our current divisions and corps. Above the BCT 
level, two higher units of emplo 3 Tnent (UEx and UEy) will orchestrate tactical en- 
gagements into battles, major land operations, and when designated as a joint task 
force, campaigns. The design of both the UEx and UEy incorporates the capability 
for either to become a joint task force for smaller scale contingencies with little or 
no augmentation. 

The generating force constitutes the part of the Army, which is generally 
nondeployable, but performs title 10 functions and provides critical support to the 
operating force. Accomplishing such functions as recruiting, institutional training, 
acquisition, and power projection platform operations, the generating force will sup- 
port the transformation, becoming more efficient, and declining in military strength 
to approximately 85,000 by fiscal year 2009. 

Finally, as a consequence of force stabilization initiatives, the Army anticipates 
reducing the number carried as TTHS from 63,000 to 58,000. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 

SHIP PROCUREMENT 

49. Senator Collins. Admiral Clark, I very much appreciate the commitment you 
have shown in your budget to fully fund the construction of three DDG-51 Arleigh 
Burke-class destroyers. We are entering a very crucial period as the DD(X) destroyer 
program begins to ramp up. I appreciate that the DOD’s fiscal year 2005 budget 
submission begins the funding for the construction of the first DD(X) destroyer. I 
am, however, concerned about the DOD future shipbuilding plan, specifically the 
transition between the DDG and DD(X) programs. The Navy is apparently slipping 
the construction of the second DD(X) destroyer 1 year, from fiscal year 2006 to fiscal 
year 2007. If this occurs, it will be the first year in over 20 years that our Navy 
will not be procuring a major surface combatant. This threatens to exacerbate an 
already significant problem with regard to overall fleet size, as well as significantly 
disrupt our Nation’s industrial base. I would like you to comment on the impact a 
year without destroyer procurement would have on the continuing reduction in the 
size of the fleet and the viability of our industrial base. 

Admiral Clark. I am on record before Congress as saying that I do not believe 
we have enough ships in the inventory for the needs of this Nation, and we are 
doing all that we can to make up for the acquisition holiday in shipbuilding during 
the decade of the 1990s. This budget request puts us on the right track — in the form 
of $11.1 billion in the Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy (SCN) account — to deliver 
the kind of force structure that we need for the 21st century. That said, fiscal year 
2006 is going to be a tough year for us. We are going to have to make some hard 
decisions, and one of those decisions is about the procurement of a DD(X). If I 
thought we had the money to accelerate the procurement of DD(X) while balancing 
that against our other commitments, then we certainly would do that. At this point, 
it appears that we will not have that kind of flexibility. Let me assure you, however, 
that I am sensitive to the business needs of our partners in the shipbuilding indus- 
try as well as to the importance of maintaining the unique skills required to build 
the best surface combatants in the world. In order to mitigate the impact of the 
transition on the industrial base, we have developed a DD(X) acquisition strategy 
to provide the best value for the Navy with considerations for industrial base viabil- 
ity. This includes a portion of the lead ship detail design and construction effort 
being performed at General Dynamics Bath Iron Works, as well as Northrop Grum- 
man Ship Systems. 

50. Senator Collins. Admiral Clark, as of January 30, 2004, our fleet consists of 
only 294 ships. You have suggested that a more appropriate fleet size would be ap- 
proximately 375 ships to meet current and future threats. The current rate of Navy 
ship procurement falls far short of meeting this goal. I realize that the ships of the 
future will have greater capability than those ships built only a decade or two ago, 
but part of a fleet’s capability is its numbers, particularly when the U.S. might face 
multiple challenges in different parts of the world and worldwide presence has long 
been a mission of the Navy. How do you envision the U.S. Navy’s capability to meet 
current and growing worldwide threats with less than a 300-ship Navy? 

Admiral Clark. The shipbuilding program provides for investment in new con- 
struction to deliver the kind of force structure we need for the 21st century. Fun- 
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damentally, that means a force structure measured in terms of aggregate capabili- 
ties as well as the number of hulls. However, as you have correctly pointed out, 
numbers do matter if we are to have sufficient capacity to deliver those capabilities 
to the far corners of the Earth. Our budget request provides for a steady rise in that 
number, reaching 308 in fiscal year 2009. 

The most pressing challenge we face is obtaining the new capabilities we need to 
shape the Navy of the future and address the threats you have addressed. We need 
the DD(X) and LCS capabilities in the fleet as soon as possible. LCS in particular 
provides the kind of platform that is designed to take on the enemies we face in 
the post-September 11 environment. We are at risk without it. In the interim, we 
are maximizing our existing capability to meet the challenging threats. This past 
year led to the restructuring our training and maintenance processes under the 
Fleet Response Plan (FRP) and Sea Swap in order to derive the maximum amount 
of operational availability from each of our ships and air wings. 


MARITIME NORAD 

51. Senator Collins. Admiral Clark, I’ve been following with interest your 
thoughts about a “maritime” North American Aerospace Defense Command 
(NORAD). Do you anticipate that idea will become policy? 

Admiral Clark. While I cannot say for sure that this will become policy, such an 
approach has three elements that I consider important in providing homeland secu- 
rity and force protection. First, is my view that the Nation needs to develop the 
global maritime awareness that can reduce our port vulnerability. We can best do 
this by partnering with the U.S. Coast Guard (USCG) and with our allies to ensure 
timely dissemination of intelligence and by assisting in littoral identification and 
tracking of contacts of interest and/or concern. Second, we need to better define and 
enhance naval roles in global merchant ship tracking in relation to Navy homeland 
security/homeland defense missions. The third element would be to identify, in con- 
junction with the USCG, the technologies required for global surface vessel tracking 
and identification and develop a concerted plan for their implementation. 

52. Senator Collins. Admiral Clark, you noted in one speech that on a small 
scale, San Diego has a maritime warning center staffed by the Navy, Coast Guard 
and harbor police. Is there a maritime surveillance infrastructure in place that cov- 
ers the Nation and the world that would serve as a basis for a “maritime NORAD”? 

Admiral Clark. We do not have an integrated national maritime surveillance in- 
frastructure in place today. The San Diego warning center you are referring to is 
one of two prototype Joint Harbor Operations Center (JHOCs), with the second pro- 
totype in Hampton Roads, Virginia. Navy and Coast Guard have worked together 
closely on this, and have agreed to co-share costs for development of these two sites. 
Our goal is to enable Navy and Coast Guard to more closely support each other in 
our shared harbor security responsibilities. 

“ONE shipyard” 

53. Senator Collins. Admiral Clark, I would like you to bring us up to date on 
the “One Shipyard” concept and how that will improve the capability, efficiency, and 
the viability of our naval shipyards, such as Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in Kittery, 
Maine, which has been designated as a center of excellence for the overhaul and 
refueling of our nuclear submarines. 

Admiral Clark. “One Shipyard” is our conceptual approach to improved use of the 
ship.maintenance and construction industrial base through resource and infrastruc- 
ture sharing. 

Our objective is to capitalize on shipyard availability and employee skill sets in 
a way that provides more effective and efficient use of the limited maintenance re- 
sources needed to support our readiness; to provide better workload predictions and 
stability to our public and private shipyards; and, to leverage unique employee skill 
sets across the span of the industry in a way that lets us minimize some of the per- 
sonnel strain of homeport shifts for our sailors between deployments. 

This should result in improved health and stability for both our private and public 
shipyards, the right readiness for our Navy and better employee opportunity. 


ballistic inserts 

54. Senator Collins. General Schoomaker, given that the U.S. has been in Iraq 
for nearly a year and that we had some indication that we would possibly go into 
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Iraq for several months prior to that, how is it that the number of ballistic inserts 
for the troops’ body armor failed to keep up with the number of troops in-theater? 

General Schoomaker. Prior to the war, the Army was procuring and fielding In- 
terceptor Body Armor (IBA) to all units preparing to participate in OIF. During the 
first part of the war, the major combat operations phase, our soldiers were ade- 
quately equipped with IBA. Our requirement for IBA was considerably less at the 
onset of the war because tank crews and other armored vehicle crews did not re- 
quire IBA as their vehicles protected them. Since major combat operations have 
ended, our requirements for IBA have substantially grown due to a different oper- 
ational environment and guidance from the commanders directing OIF. Today, most 
of our soldiers are dismounted from their armored vehicles as they conduct dis- 
mounted patrols throughout the Iraqi countryside in an effort to have closer contact 
with the Iraqi people. 

55. Senator Collins. General Schoomaker, why didn’t we have enough ballistic 
inserts for the troops’ body armor? 

General Schoomaker. Prior to the war, the Army had set different procurement 
objectives for the Outer Tactical Vest (OTV) and the Small Arms Protective Inserts 
(SAPI), the two major components of IBA. Since then, the Army’s updated procure- 
ment objectives for both OTVs and SAPI are now the same. Therefore, our SAPI 
procurement was accelerated to our current rate of 25,000 sets per month in order 
to meet our current IBA requirements. Given the absolute critical nature of this life- 
saving equipment, we must allow the manufacturers’ requisite time to meet quality 
production standards. The strictest quality control measures are in place to ensure 
no soldier or civilian is needlessly placed at risk in a substandard piece of body 
armor. 

56. Senator Collins. General Schoomaker, how can we change the procurement 
system to ensure that our troops have the necessary gear when they are sent into 
combat, not a year after it started? I ask this question not only for the body armor, 
but other equipment needs which may emerge as well. 

General Schoomaker. We can do two things. First, we can plan for potential re- 
quirements beyond those in approved program levels and second, we can add op- 
tions into critical contracts to allow for accelerated production. This will encourage 
more proactive thinking about contingency requirements and potential obstacles to 
rapid production and may reduce risk. However, this will not eliminate all risk. The 
noncontiguous urban threat of OIF necessitated that every soldier and DOD civilian 
in theater receive body armor. This was a divergence from the original guidance to 
issue only combat soldiers body armor. Once we recognized an increased risk, the 
requirement changed and the procurement system then used all possible means to 
respond. We will work to improve our procurement system, but we cannot eliminate 
all risk from changing threats. 


REPORTS OF ABUSE 

57. Senator Collins. General Schoomaker, The Denver Post has recently reported 
that female soldiers are returning from Iraq and seeking assistance from civilian 
rape-crisis centers. I know Secretary Rumsfeld has ordered an inquiry, but can you 
tell me what the Army is doing to investigate these reports and ensure that women 
who wear the uniform are protected from such abuse? 

General Schoomaker. Our U.S. Army Criminal Investigation Command is ac- 
tively investigating or has completed investigations in 86 sexual assault crimes re- 
ported in the U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) area of responsibility (AOR). 
When the evidence warrants, our Army takes a tough and aggressive stance on 
prosecuting sexual assault cases. Our Army is committed to providing strong sup- 
port to victims of all crimes whether in a deployed environment or in garrison. As 
with all criminal allegations, there is a presumption of innocence until a case is 
fully investigated and, if appropriate, tried in a court of law. As you are well aware, 
the system that you have given us — through the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(UCMJ) — provides commanders with the necessary process to ensure good order and 
discipline in our force. By protecting the rights of the accused and victims alike, the 
UCMJ provides the tools necessary to ensure the integrity of our investigatory and 
military justice system. 

The Army is committed to ensuring that the victims of sexual assault are properly 
cared for and treated and that their medical and psychological needs are properly 
met. Currently, we are assessing our Army’s policies and programs to determine 
whether they properly provide appropriate support services to victims both in garri- 
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son and in a deployed environment. To ensure that our current policies and pro- 
grams are effective, the acting Secretary of the Army has directed the establishment 
of a task force to conduct a detailed review of the effectiveness of our Army’s policies 
on reporting and properly addressing allegations of sexual assault. This review will 
examine our policies, programs, procedures, and training with regard to the preven- 
tion of sexual assault. The task force will further review the processes in place to 
ensure a climate exists where victims feel free to report allegations and leaders at 
every level understand their responsibilities to support those victims. This task force 
will render its report by the end of May 2004. However, if the task force identifies 
actions, which can be taken sooner to improve the Army’s policies, programs, or pro- 
cedures, our Army will implement them as appropriate. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Saxby Chambliss 
VISION FOE the navy RESERVE 

58. Senator Chambliss. Admiral Clark, the Navy deserves great credit for think- 
ing innovatively about how to manage the increased demands placed on the fleet 
and your sailors, and in developing the FRP to allow for greater availability, 
deployability, and surge capacity of our carriers and air wings. The other Services 
have similar challenges as the Navy and are also taking steps and thinking cre- 
atively about how to meet increased demands without increasing people or re- 
sources. The Reserve components play a major role in all of our Services and have 
made enormous contributions over the past several years. Although I believe the Re- 
serves should be managed in a unique way from a personnel standpoint, I am in 
favor of giving the Reserve components the same robust responsibilities and de- 
manding of them the same level of performance as the Active Force. With this 
comes resourcing the Reserves with adequate hardware and committing them to 
high-level training requirements. If we do not do this, we cannot expect reservists 
to want to stick around just to “pinch-hit” or perform tasks that no one else wants 
to do. With this in mind, can you share your vision for how you plan to take advan- 
tage of your Navy Reserve sailors in a way that truly capitalizes on their capabili- 
ties and desire to serve the Navy and the United States? 

Admiral Clark. My vision for the future is a seamlessly integrated and balanced 
Active and Reserve Force rather than the two-tiered system that has resulted in 
separate standards and procedures in place today. This is a two-way integration. We 
will balance the force by instilling one standard for training and readiness, ensuring 
Reserve Forces have access to front-line equipment, and streamlining headquarters 
functions in a way that will support the seamless integration of Reserve Forces 
when they are needed. 


C-17 PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP 

59. Senator Chambliss. General Jumper, I believe that public-private partner- 
ships provide great synergy between the government and industry and represent a 
great capability to provide extended depot maintenance for our military hardware. 
I am pleased with the progress the Air Force has made with the C-17 partnership 
in particular and am very pleased to hear that the Air Force will consider software 
as a “core” requirement and resource our air logistics centers appropriately to ac- 
complish this core workload. Can you outline how software maintenance and 
sustainment for the C-17 program will be accomplished and how the government 
and industry can partner together to ensure the Air Force’s logistics and 
sustainment requirements in this area continue to be met? 

General Jumper. The C-17 System Program Office (SPO) has developed prelimi- 
nary strategies and requirements necessary to establish Government organic soft- 
ware support capability for the C-17 aircraft. In the near term, the Air Force and 
Boeing Company will be partnering to develop C-17 component diagnostics software 
Test Program Sets (TPSs) at all three Air Logistic Centers. In the long-term, the 
Air Force and the Boeing Company will partner to establish C-17 aircraft oper- 
ational flight program software maintenance capability. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Lindsey Graham 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

60. Senator Graham. General Jumper, since the 1950s, the Air National Guard 
has followed a policy of maintaining at least one flying mission in every State. This 
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policy is no doubt due to the invaluable contributions that the Guard provides not 
only to the national defense hut also in recognition of the positive role Guard mem- 
bers play in their communities offering most individuals their only exposure to the 
military. Do you intend to continue that longstanding policy? 

General Jumper. I appreciate your long-standing support for our Nation’s men 
and women in uniform as well as your concern for the continued relevance of our 
citizen airmen of the Air National Guard. The support of Congress will be critical 
as we transform the DOD to meet the national security requirements of the 21st 
century. 

The DOD anticipates an overall reduction in the number of manned aircraft as 
we transform. This is due not only to constrained resources, but also the capabilities 
the Nation will require from the DOD in the future. Information age warfare re- 
quires a different portfolio of capabilities than industrial age warfare, and we are 
transforming the joint force to meet that challenge. Also, the aircraft the DOD is 
planning on procuring will be vastly more capable than our current legacy systems, 
which will result in a lower number of aircraft being procured. The DOD is also very 
interested in the potential of unmanned systems. 

The USAF is committed to ensuring the Air National Guard is a full and equal 
partner in the Air Force of the future. I strongly support their efforts to ensure the 
future relevancy of the Air National Guard in their transformation plans. Our shift 
to capabilities based planning and the resulting shift in focus away from legacy sys- 
tems require a commensurate change of focus hy the Air National Guard. Lieuten- 
ant General James has developed a strong transformation vision and I am confident 
that his approach will help to ensure a relevant Air National Guard. 

The Air Force and Air National Guard assure me their intent is to maintain a 
Guard fl3dng unit in every State; however, first and foremost, they are committed 
to providing a relevant and more capable Air National Guard presence in every 
state, to provide required capabilities to the joint force. While it has always been 
a goal, there is no stated policy to keep a flying unit in each State. The DOD be- 
lieves such a policy would not be in the best interests of the Nation. The Air Force 
and Air National Guard leadership require the flexibility to transform the Air Na- 
tional Guard to ensure it has the required capabilities needed for the future. 

61. Senator Graham. General Jumper, in addition, can you provide me with a list 
of the facilities on the east coast that offer opportunities for blackout, runway, and 
field operations? 

General Jumper. Senator Graham, we have two Air National Guard facilities on 
the east coast which have backup power generators in case of blackout that can be 
used for field operations. The two units are the 102nd FW, Otis AGB, Massachu- 
setts and the 169th FW, McEntire AGS, South Carolina. 


military retention 

62. Senator Graham. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, in your opinion, what effect will the lack of targeted pay raises 
have on military retention in light of improving economy and the current strain on 
military forces? 

General Schoomaker. Attitude and opinion surveys of the active Army have con- 
sistently shown that the amount of basic pay is one of the top reasons why soldiers 
report that they are leaving or thinking about leaving the Army before retirement. 
In the fall 2003 Sample Survey of Military Personnel, 14.4 percent (second most im- 
portant) of enlisted personnel and 6.7 percent (third most important) of officers cited 
amount of basic pay as one of the most important reasons for leaving or thinking 
about leaving the Army before retirement. 

Admiral Clark. Although our analysis may support further targeted pay raises 
in the coming years, it really is too soon to tell what, if any, effect the lack of tar- 
geted pay raises may have on retention this year. But, I can tell you that retention 
in the Navy has never heen better, thanks in large part to the support of your com- 
mittee for both targeted and uniform pay raises. Together, we have made great 
strides in closing the gap between military and private sector pay for those with 
comparable levels of education and experience. 

The Secretary of Defense is appointing an Advisory Committee on Military Com- 
pensation to examine, among other things, future targeted raises. I do believe that 
targeted pay raises and other incentive pays will be incredibly important in our fu- 
ture, not only for retention, but for our ability to shape and develop the kind of 
skills and behaviors we will need for our high-tech future as well. 
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General Hagee. The targeted pay raises provided in fiscal year 2000 through fis- 
cal year 2004 accomplished their objectives to adjust basic pay for those grades 
where the pay differentials needed to be comparable to the private sector and en- 
sure quality force retention. At this time, we should be able to concentrate on across 
the board pay raises for all pay grades. Judicious use of special pays and retention 
bonuses should be pursued in those exceptional cases where recruitment or reten- 
tion are challenges. 

General Jumper. Targeted pay raises over the past several years have made tre- 
mendous strides in closing the gap between military and comparably educated civil- 
ians. The pay gap currently exists with our mid and senior enlisted grades. Over 
the past 2 years, our retention in these grades has improved and we anticipate re- 
tention remaining stable. Over the past 3 years we have heavily targeted these 
grades to close the gap, in an effort to meet the recommendations of the 9th Quad- 
rennial Review of Military Compensation (QRMC). The 9th QRMC recommended 
that military pay reach the 70th percentile of what comparably educated civilians 
earned. The 2001 targeted pay raises closed the gap by 23 percent and subsequent 
targeting has made significant progress. The administration’s fiscal year 2005 3.5 
percent across-the-board pay raise, coupled with past targeting efforts, will close the 
gap by 70 percent. 

63. Senator Graham. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, what effect do you believe the current stop-losses will have for 
long-term recruiting and retention goals? 

General Schoomaker. We believe recruiting and retention goals for the Army’s 
stop-loss programs will not affect the long-term. Stop loss does not normally affect 
the accessions achievement mission. However, prior service recruiting into the Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve has been affected because of regular Army stop 
loss. 

It is still too early to determine whether Army stop-loss programs have negatively 
impacted active Army retention program. We are slightly below glide path with re- 
gards to our annual retention mission, but remain guardedly optimistic we will 
achieve the mission by the end of the fiscal year. As the Army implements force sta- 
bilization initiatives, the need to use stop-loss programs will diminish over time. 

Admiral Clark. Because Navy’s use of stop-loss was in effect for only 1 month 
and affected only 2,600 Navy Field Medical Service Technicians (Hospital Corps- 
man) out of our total Active and Reserve Force of more than 463,000 personnel, we 
do not believe it will have an impact on long-term recruiting nor on retention. 

General Jumper. Air Force stop-loss ended in June 2003 and by January 2004, 
all affected personnel either retired, separated, reenlisted, or decided to stay. Today, 
no Air Force personnel are affected by stop-loss. Stop-loss has had little or no nega- 
tive impact on retention and recruiting as the Air Force is currently exceeding both 
retention and recruiting goals. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps has not used stop-loss in fiscal year 2004. 

64. Senator Graham. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, could you comment on the plan mentioned by Secretary Rumsfeld 
and General Pace to restructure the Reserve component to utilize the “most perti- 
nent skill-sets?” How do you plan to accomplish this goal in light of the DOD’s stat- 
ed goal of managing/reducing its reliance upon the Guard and Reserve? 

General Schoomaker. The Army actively seeks to rebalance its current active 
Component/Reserve component mix to best match the current strategy and 1-4-2- 
1 force sizing construct. For fiscal years 2004-2009, the Army made significant 
headway in reducing the stress placed on existing high demand units, both active 
component and Reserve component, by converting about 19,500 spaces in less uti- 
lized force structure. In response to the directives set forth in the Secretary of De- 
fense’s July 9, 2003, memorandum on Rebalancing Forces, the Army took actions 
through two program change packages, to rebalance approximately 10,000 spaces of 
active component and Reserve component force structure required in the first 15 
days of a rapid response operation. This mitigates stress on select Reserve compo- 
nent high-demand units. The Army intends to convert an additional 80,000 spaces 
of lower priority force structure to meet future operational requirements. In addition 
to these actions, I directed a thorough review of all Army force structure with the 
intent of improving the readiness and deployability of Army units and ensuring a 
correct balance between active component and Reserve component forces. The end 
state of these self-initiated actions will be a more relevant Army, properly balanced 
and postured as a full joint warfighting partner. 
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Admiral Clark. These two goals are not mutually exclusive. In fact, I see them 
as complementary. We are reducing our overall reliance upon the Reserves by rebal- 
ancing the force in some key areas; specifically: 

• Anti-Terrorism/Force Protection (AT/FP): Active component strength in- 
creases in our dedicated security forces (officer, enlisted, and civilian), per- 
mit us to meet day-to-day or elevated AT/FP requirements. Even in situa- 
tions requiring the highest levels of force protection readiness, we can fulfill 
those requirements for a short period with active component personnel be- 
fore resorting to Reserve component augmentation. 

• Naval Coastal Warfare (NCW): We have created additional NCW capabil- 
ity in the active component by establishing the Mobile Security Force 
(MSF), and reapportioning end strength from accelerated ship 
decommissionings. Having an active component NCW capability relieves 
the Reserve component from meeting each and every short-term and short- 
notice NCW requirement. 

• Naval Aviation: Planning is underway to merge certain aviation missions 
that are resident in both the active component and Reserve component by 
converting some independent Reserve component squadrons into active 
component squadron augment units. This will have the benefits of 
populating active component squadrons with highly experienced Reserve 
component pilots, improving equipment commonality, and reducing (but not 
eliminating) the need for Reserve component maintenance personnel and 
infrastructure. 

• Fleet Marine Force (FMF) (HM8404) Corpsmen: Several hundred Reserve 
component HM8404 corpsmen billets in support of Reserve Marine Corps 
units have been reclassified as Functional Area Code (FAC) A, meaning 
that in the event of mobilization, active duty HM8404 corpsmen will trans- 
fer from shore duty at naval hospitals to fill these requirements. Their hos- 
pital billets will be backfilled with Reserve component corpsmen as nec- 
essary to sustain hospital operations. The HM8404 classification is histori- 
cally difficult to recruit, train, and retain in the Reserves. This change will 
ensure Reserve Marine Corps units are properly manned when required, 
and will effectively employ Reserve component corpsmen at naval hospitals 
using skills that are easier to gain and maintain in the Reserves. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps is unique due to the fact that our Reserve com- 
ponent mirror images our active component and has the primary mission to aug- 
ment and reinforce it. We traditionally integrate our active component/Reserve com- 
ponent units within our Marine Air-Ground Task Forces using the Total Force ap- 
proach. In regard to the active component/Reserve component mix, we are con- 
stantly reviewing our mix based on lessons learned. We are currently getting ready 
to kick-off a general officer lead review within the Marine Corps to address this spe- 
cific problem. 

General Jumper. The Air Force has always had a strong relationship with our Re- 
serves. The Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve operate side-by-side with our 
Active Force, both in times of peace and times of conflict. We continue to enjoy a 
great spirit of volunteerism that complements the Active Force, and hinges on the 
professionalism, readiness, and front-line equipment of our Active Reserve Compo- 
nent (ARC). We seek to preserve the relevance of the ARC, while not overtaxing 
them with an operational tempo that is insensitive to the part-time nature of the 
Reserves. We are transforming as a Total Force Team — in the technologies we all 
use, the operational concepts we employ, and the structures under which we are or- 
ganized. (jiven the increased capabilities of newer weapon systems and the fiscal 
realities, the Air Force is not necessarily planning to recapitalize our fleet on a one- 
for-one basis. Furthermore, the pending Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) ac- 
tions will focus on reducing excess capacity in our installations across our total 
force. These factors, combined with the increased crew ratios called for by the capa- 
bilities of our emerging weapon systems, call for innovative management of our 
most valuable asset, our people. The Air Force plans to capture the talent and expe- 
rience of our reservists and guardsmen by integrating our active and Reserve units 
as both migrate into the newest weapons systems. 

As we move units into emerging mission areas, we are consciously placing guards- 
men and reservists in missions least disruptive to their dual status as members of 
both the military and the civilian workforce — those areas that exploit reach-back to 
the United States while supporting operations abroad. An example of this would be 
the increased use of the Guard and Reserve in space, intelligence, and even UAVs. 
These efforts also capitalize on the high tech skills these members bring from their 
civilian experience. As we make these changes, we are mindful of the unique cul- 
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tures of the Guard and Reserve. We seek to preserve those cultures and their associ- 
ated strengths. We are aggressively working our force development programs to en- 
sure they address the needs of our total force, at both the personal and organiza- 
tional level. We take great pride in leading the DOD in the integration of our Re- 
serve component, and will make the pertinent skill sets of the Air National Guard 
and Air Force Reserve central to our transformational efforts. 


EARMYU 

65. Senator Graham. General Schoomaker, recently, retired Sergeant Major of the 
Army Jack Tilley said eArmyU was the hest thing the Army has ever done for its 
enlisted soldiers. Currently, how many posts offer eArmyU, and do you believe the 
program should be extended Army-wide? 

General Schoomaker. eArmyU is currently implemented at 14 installations. 
However, soldiers have rotated and are participating from locations Army-wide, to 
include Iraq. The program is a good retention tool — 21 percent of participants have 
reenlisted or extended to be eligible. By offering unprecedented access, choice, and 
flexibility in an online learning environment, we are attracting soldiers who have 
never taken college courses before at a rate of 27 percent. Student satisfaction sur- 
veys indicate that soldier morale has improved. Expanding eArmyU will increase 
soldier access to education enabling them to fit their continuing education around 
their duties, family time, field training, and other obligations. Because we do not 
know what the total demand for this program is, it is difficult to determine the cost. 
We are currently assessing the cost for program expansion. 


reduction in training dollars for reserve soldiers 

66. Senator Graham. General Schoomaker, we are all cognizant of the very sig- 
nificant contributions of the Reserves to ongoing contingency operations in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq as well as other locations in the global war on terrorism. Indeed, it 
is very clear to me that we could not effectively wage this war without our citizen 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines. 

I am certain that you and your colleagues in the DOD have long since carefully 
calculated the offsets resulting from members of the Reserve component being 
placed on active duty and mobilized and paid with active duty appropriations. I fur- 
ther assume that the President’s budget request reflects those offsets. 

What I am concerned about is the need to train those members of the force who 
have not yet been mobilized and those who have been mobilized and returned home 
to their units. Can you assure the members of this committee that there is sufficient 
funding in the Reserve component’s budget for fiscal year 2005 to support the train- 
ing requirements to maintain and restore their mobilization readiness? 

General Schoomaker. The fiscal year 2005 Reserves training budget ensures the 
funds necessary to conduct military occupational specialty (MOS) training (individ- 
ual training), professional military education (PME) training (leader training), and 
the necessary OPTEMPO to support collective training for those units preparing for 
mobilization and deployment while in a Reserve status, as well as, enabling recently 
demobilized units to maintain their readiness edge. As the OIF/GEF missions sta- 
bilize and the Army moves to a train-alert-deploy strategy, ample time will be avail- 
able for Reserve component soldiers and units to meet C1/C2 readiness standards 
prior to mobilization. 

67. Senator Graham. General Schoomaker, I know that the cost is significant and 
that the Reserves’ training budget reflects a reduction of more than $600 million 
in fiscal year 2005. Can you give me some idea of how you may have reached the 
requested budget figure and how it is related to the level of funding needed to sup- 
port the readiness training for those who remain in and return to their Reserve 
unit? I would hate to see the vital recruiting and retention efforts of our Reserve 
Forces undermined by funding reductions in their training accounts, reductions that 
sap readiness and morale and penalize the very men and women who have served 
so bravely and so well at such sacrifice to themselves, their families, and commu- 
nities. 

General Schoomaker. The offsets for the fiscal year 2005 reduction of $600 mil- 
lion in Reserve component training budget reflects the projected mobilization and 
deployment of 150,000 Reserve soldiers to support the ongoing global war on terror- 
ism missions. The $600 million represents a cost avoidance of the drill pay and an- 
nual training pay for those soldiers mobilized since their pay and allowances are 
paid from the active duty military pay account. As I mentioned above, the fiscal 
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year 2005 Reserve training budget ensures the funds necessary to conduct MOS 
training (individual training), PME training (leader training), and the necessary 
OPTEMPO to support collective training for those units preparing for mobilization 
and deployment while in a Reserve status, as well as enabling recently demobilized 
units and soldiers to maintain their readiness edge. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Elizabeth Dole 

END strength 

68. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, while end strength is certainly an area 
of concern, I am more concerned about force mix particularly, the total force of ac- 
tive, Reserve, and Guard. How are you addressing the short-term issue of manning 
high demand career fields? 

General Schoomaker. The Army is committed to manning skills critical to the 
successful execution of the global war on terrorism. Thus, the Army has taken sev- 
eral steps to ensure these jobs remain filled. First, when possible, individual active 
Army soldiers are reassigned to deployed units to fill critical requirements. To mini- 
mize the need for replacements, the Army offers monetary bonuses to soldiers will- 
ing to reenlist in, or re-classify to, many high-demand career fields. Concurrently, 
recruiting efforts focus on enlisting soldiers into these skills. However, it takes time 
to recruit and train these new soldiers, and they do not have the experience or ad- 
vanced training necessary for some jobs. 

The Army also relies upon Individual Mobilization Augmentee (IMA) and Individ- 
ual Ready Reserve (IRR) soldiers, retiree recalls, various other voluntary mobiliza- 
tions, and mobilized Reserve and National Guard units to augment the manning ef- 
forts. An IMA is an individual reservist who is pre-assigned to an active Army, 
DOD, or other government agency. The IRR is an Army manpower pool primarily 
consisting of individuals who have had training, have served previously in the active 
component or the SELRES, and may have some period of mandatory military serv- 
ice obligation remaining. The IRR consists of trained soldiers who may be called 
upon to replace soldiers or fill vacancies in Reserve or active units. 

69. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, in your proposal to reassign some units 
(namely air defense and artillery units) to units such as MP and civil affairs, are 
we sacrificing a capability of a core mission in order to meet a short-term require- 
ment? 

General Schoomaker. No, the defense strategy emerging from the 2001 Quadren- 
nial Defense Review (QDR) had significantly different requirements than the pre- 
vious strategy. The Army recognized a need for change to support a new force-sizing 
construct and made plans to divest of cold war structure to meet the demands of 
the emerging strategic environment. We conducted extensive analyses to ensure we 
retain the required capabilities, including air defense and artillery, to conduct the 
full range of missions. 


guard and reserve 

70. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, with this month’s deployment of North 
Carolina’s 30th Heavy Enhanced Separate Brigade, I have been made painfully 
aware of some of the problems faced by our National Guard units as they mobilize. 
What are you doing to guarantee that these service members are expediently 
transitioned to active duty payrolls and that their lodging and subsistence are of 
the same quality as the active units training on the same bases? 

General Schoomaker. The Army National Guard is doing what it can to ensure 
that the transition to active duty is as smooth as possible. For example, we coordi- 
nate with the Power Projection Platforms to obtain the best lodging, subsistence, 
and training available. We also send support teams as necessary to solve problems. 
As regards to what the active component is doing in this area, we do not have infor- 
mation on that. 

71. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, with the proposed 20-25 percent reduction in domestic facilities with 
BRAC and movement away from large, forward operating bases (FOBs), how are 
you planning to accommodate Guard and Reserve training, basing, and quality-of 
life needs when worldwide operations require a manpower “spike”? 

General Schoomaker. A 20-25 percent reduction in domestic facilities through 
BRAC is not an official Army policy. Although there may exist excess capacity in 
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DOD facilities, that excess does not equate to a comparable reduction in facilities 
through BRAC. The BRAC committee is taking into consideration all scenarios in 
developing recommendations for closures. Reserve units are not moved/changed as 
liberally as active units when it comes to domestic facilities. They are built around 
communities that can support and maintain a unit structure within a particular 
population. Once the BRAC recommendations are approved, the Army station and 
installation plans will have to be updated to take care of the future requirements 
of possible spikes in manpower. 

Admiral Clark. Because the majority of our Reserve training is conducted at the 
supported fleet active command, at designated training sites, or through the use of 
distance learning, there should be little impact on training accomplishment. With 
respect to basing, if Naval Reserve Activities (NRAs) are closed or reduced in num- 
bers, we will seek efficiencies though joint base ventures with the other military 
Services in order to optimize resources across DOD. This same kind of collaborative 
effort applies to quality of life needs as well, through the use of other Service Family 
Support Centers, military health care facilities, recreational facilities, etc. 

General Jumper. First, as you are aware, there are no specific Air Force goals or 
target lists for the upcoming 2005 congressional authorized BRAC. Not only does 
the BRAC process allows us to dispose of excess facilities, it frees up valuable funds 
to fully sustain our needed facilities and systems so they remain effective through 
their expected life. We owe to our professional airman who voluntarily serves the 
Air Force and their nation a steady investment program to restore and modernize 
our critical facilities and infrastructure systems, while continually advancing our 
ability to protect our people and resources from the growing threat of terrorism. Sec- 
ond, today’s airmen realize deplo 3 mients are a vital part of the Air Force’s critical 
mission of projecting air and space power globally. Our goal is to provide these expe- 
ditionary airmen and their families with the training, tools, and quality of life they 
need to continue to successfully sustain the mission. As we continue to support on- 
going operations and prepare for an uncertain future, we are examining and acting 
on lessons learned from our recent experiences. 

We are continuing to pursue seamless Air Reserve component and active duty in- 
tegration at home, leveraging the capabilities and characteristics of each component, 
while allowing each to retain their cultural identity. We continue to explore a vari- 
ety of organizational initiatives to integrate how our Active, Guard, and Reserve 
Forces are based and trained. These efforts are intended to expand mission flexibil- 
ity, create efficiencies in our Total Force, and prepare for the future. Today’s Future 
Total Force team included a number of blended or associate units that are pro- 
grammed or in use. 

Finally, the combat readiness of our forces is a direct result of the strides made 
in terms of quality of life for our airman and our families. For instance, the Air 
Force Reserve participated in the Federal Long Term Care Insurance Program to 
better provide long term care insurance coverage for its members and their families. 
This program affords members of the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard in- 
surance coverage for a variety of home and assisted living care requirements. Addi- 
tionally, the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004 provided im- 
provements to the TRICARE Program in support of Air National Guard and Air 
Force Reserve members. These will pay dividends in the quality of life for our Guard 
and Reserve members. 

General Hagee. The Secretary of Defense has established a process for the 2005 
round of BRAC that will assess all U.S. installations, both active and Reserve, 
equally. He has also established and published the final selection criteria to be used 
in the analytical process for making realignment and closure recommendations. 
These criteria include among others the ability to accommodate contingency, mobili- 
zation, and Future Total Force requirements at both existing and potential receiving 
locations to support operations and training. I believe the BRAC process will assure 
that sufficient and appropriate infrastructure is retained, as needed. 

72. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, while I understand the temporary nature 
of many of the facilities now housing our Guard and Reserve units training for de- 
ployment, the deplorable state of some of those facilities is not understandable. How 
does this budget remedy this situation? 

General Schoomaker. The Army has a sustained, ongoing program to demolish 
excess facilities, especially World War II temporary wooden barracks and facilities. 
Unfortunately, the global war on terrorism has forced us to use some of the remain- 
ing World War II temporary wooden buildings. Recognizing the unacceptable state 
of some of those facilities, we are vigorously working to upgrade them with oper- 
ations and maintenance. Army (O&MA) funds from the supplemental appropriation 
that supports global war on terrorism. In addition, we are developing a long-term 
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solution to rebuild key mobilization and power projection centers at selected instal- 
lations with military construction funds. 

Using available O&MA funds, the Army has repaired and upgraded temporary 
buildings and support facilities at installations where Reserve soldiers deploy, as 
well as other locations. These installations include Fort Lewis, Washington; Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri; Fort Carson, Colorado; Fort Benning, Georgia; Fort Stew- 
art, Georgia; Fort Drum, New York; Fort Dix, New Jersey; Fort Eustis, Virginia; 
Camp Atterbury, Indiana; and Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. Typical im- 
provements involve latrines, showers, heating and air conditioning systems, smoke 
alarms, plumbing and electrical systems, lighting, floor coverings, ceilings, windows, 
and roofs. We will continue in fiscal year 2005 to improve the facilities from which 
our soldiers deploy. 

73. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, while our latest military innovations have been significant in “winning 
the war,” we seem to have a way to go in “keeping the peace.” How does your Serv- 
ice’s transformation vision address the need to maintain post-war stability oper- 
ations or peacekeeping capabilities? 

General Schoomaker. The Army’s transformation plan will provide us with a 
range of modular, interchangeable formations that can operate across the spectrum 
of warfare. We are adjusting our force structure, particularly that of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, to reduce our Cold War-era capabilities set with one more suited to 
current and future threats and missions. As an example, we are deactivating 22 Na- 
tional Guard field artillery battalions and using that opportunity to increase our 
force structure in such capabilities as MPs and civil affairs. 

Admiral Clark. The Navy transformation vision reflects a supporting role for sta- 
bility operations and peacekeeping activities. The Navy will maintain maritime 
dominance gained during combat operations, such as by the mission-reconfigurable 
LCS and advances in undersea warfare. Where fire support is called for, warships 
like DD(X) and aircraft like the Naval JSF and FA-18E/F will support joint and co- 
alition ground forces operating at significantly greater ranges inland. From the safe- 
ty of the sea military and humanitarian/commercial material can rapidly enter the 
area. Lastly, distributed and networked naval forces will achieve an additional long 
term effect in support of the President’s Proliferation Security Initiative, denying 
the use of the high seas to those trying to transport weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD) into or from the area. 

For sailors who regularly operate on or close to the shore in post-combat situa- 
tions, the Navy works closely with other Services to provide effective protection. 
Naval Special Warfare, Naval Coastal Warfare, and Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
units utilize state-of-the-art force protection equipment and technologies to protect 
personnel. This not only includes such items as weapons, chemical, biological, and 
radiological (CBR) equipment, body armor and up-armored vehicles, but detection 
systems that provide forewarning and afford preemptive actions against various 
threats. Ships used to monitor sea lanes during stability operations are provided a 
variety of small arms, halogen lights, body armor, and night vision devices to aid 
force protection. The Shipboard Protection System will provide increased capability 
through incremental technology insertions. 

General Hagee. The institutional agility and tactical flexibility demonstrated by 
the Marine Corps’ participation in ongoing stability operations in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan reflect our larger and ongoing Marine Corps transformation process. Stability 
and peacekeeping operations are not new to the Corps, with a history that includes 
the Boxer Rebellion in China, the “Banana Wars” in the Caribbean, and multiple 
armed interventions in Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and Lebanon. More recently, 
marines and Marine units have supported peacekeeping and peace enforcement op- 
erations at length in both Bosnia-Herzegovina and Kosovo. Today, the Navy-Marine 
Corps Team continues to play a critical role in the global war on terrorism and in 
the establishment of stability and security throughout the world. During this past 
year, the Marine Corps, both active and Reserve, was engaged in stability and 
peacekeeping operations in the Arabian Gulf, the Horn of Africa, Liberia, the Geor- 
gian Republic, Colombia, Guantanamo Bay, and the Philippines. 

As the Nation’s “Eorce in Readiness,” we principally prepare to fight and win our 
country’s first battles. As a learning organization, however, we relentlessly adapt to 
develop the capabilities required to meet the demands of tomorrow, and there is no 
question that capabilities for peacekeeping and stability operations will continue to 
be required. While we constantly transform our total force, ongoing changes to our 
organization, equipment, and training will provide us with greatly enhanced capa- 
bilities for stability and peacekeeping in the Marine Corps of the next decades. 
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Organizationally, we have recently conducted a Force Structure Review of the en- 
tire Corps, and are implementing a number of changes that will provide us an in- 
creased ability to more effectively accomplish missions across the range of oper- 
ations. The reestablishment of our first active component civil affairs billets in dec- 
ades along with additional Reserve civil affairs forces will provide us with the sys- 
tematic ability to plan, coordinate, and conduct the civil-military operations (CMO) 
so necessary in these environments. Similarly, the addition of active component in- 
formation operations (10) and psychological operations (PSYOP) personnel will add 
non-destructive alternatives to our commanders’ “toolboxes” during stability and se- 
curity operations. By growing and reorganizing our intelligence, counterintelligence, 
and human intelligence (HUMINT) capabilities, we will enable our deployed operat- 
ing forces to be both more effective and more efficient. A substantial increase in our 
explosive ordnance disposal forces will enhance our ability to deal with the common 
threats peacekeeping forces face, and we continue to examine alternatives to provide 
additional MP units. Finally, by increasing the number of our maneuver units, in- 
cluding additional infantry and light armored reconnaissance formations, we extend 
our ability to better influence action where it most matters — along city streets and 
across farmer’s fields. 

The most decisive factor in success of these units will be the ability of the individ- 
ual marine and his small unit leaders. Recent improvements in technology provide 
these marines with a wider array of capabilities. For example, the tactics and abili- 
ties of the junior leader are significantly enhanced by the fielding of the Advanced 
Combat Optical Gunsight (ACOG), the Personal Role Radio (PRR), and the PRC- 
148 radio. The ACOG is an internally adjustable, compact telescopic sight that can 
be used easily in low light or at night and enables more discriminate use of small- 
arms fire. The PRR is a small transmitter-receiver that allows patrolling war- 
fighters to communicate over short distances, even through thick walls or heavy 
cover, without shouting, hand signaling, or relaying messages. The PRC-148 radio 
is a multi-band compatible squad system that has ultra-high frequency (UHF) and 
very high frequency (VHF) capabilities, enabling small unit users to link to the sup- 
port and heavy weapons of the entire joint force. Each of these items are examples 
of the equipment we are aggressively pursuing to enable the rapid development and 
immediate distribution of information required to make decisions at the lowest level, 
where stability operations are won or lost. 

Real transformation depends upon a change in culture, however, not a change in 
equipment. The ongoing training for stability deployments and operational experi- 
ence our marines are now developing will have a critical impact on our stability op- 
erations and peacekeeping capabilities for years to come. Our Project Metropolis 
(ProMet) Team has rigorously trained units for stability operations in Iraq, espe- 
cially in urban environments. As part of our naval transformation vision of the in- 
creased joint and coalition unity of effort typical of peacekeeping, preparation for 
these deployments also includes an extensive training program involving the partici- 
pation of our partner militaries. Our transformational technologies have recently 
been used in joint training exercises with British, Canadian, and Australian units 
as well. Each of these efforts is teaching a great number of our future leaders how 
to be “No Better Friend, No Worse Enemy,” lessons they are internalizing today for 
tomorrow’s requirements of organizing, training, and equipping our future Corps. 

In short, we anticipate a continued need for the capabilities that are required for 
stability and peacekeeping operations, and are actively adapting our force with 
these requirements in mind. The Marine Corps does not look upon these as new 
competencies, however, and will employ them according to our maneuver warfare 
philosophy and expeditionary heritage. Our transformation will provide our future 
leaders with greater depth and additional options with which to place our adversar- 
ies on the “horns of a dilemma” during combat or peacekeeping. However, these op- 
tions will increasingly include non-kinetic effects, Horn 10 and PSYOP to CMO and 
the training of local forces. We continue to believe that every operation requires an 
aggressive combined-arms approach, and the recognition that tbey remain an often- 
bloody contest of human will. The innovation, change and adaptation we depend 
upon will continue to create the capabilities required across the range of tomorrow’s 
operations, and ensure the Corps continues it role as the Nation’s total force in 
readiness. 

General Jumper. The Air Force’s transformation plan identifies the capabilities 
we need to prevail in the future security environment. While broadly conceived, 
many of them, especially our joint force “enabling” capabilities, are directly relevant 
to future stability and peacekeeping operations. Our agile airlift fleet, for example, 
will be a key conduit of external aid and support, while giving joint and coalition 
forces needed mobility in areas of poor or nonexistent infrastructure. Our global 
Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, Surveillance, and Re- 
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connaissance (C'^ISR) umbrella will lend clarity to an often chaotic operating envi- 
ronment by linking together distributed “blue” forces and furnishing them with pre- 
cision navigation; establishing a coherent joint logistics picture; and providing per- 
sistent situational awareness against dispersed threats in urban areas and other 
complex terrain. Our ability to inflict a wide range of effects, including non-kinetic, 
non-lethal effects, will be a critical force multiplier for a Joint Force Commander 
(JFC) striving to establish order and security in the post-conflict phase. 

As DOD refines its vision for stability operations through the draft Stability Oper- 
ations Joint Operating Concept, the Air Force will continue to identify Air Force ca- 
pabilities crucial in enabling this aspect of transformation. All of our projected 
transformational capabilities are detailed in the USAF Transformation Flight Plan. 

74. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, the welfare of the military family is undoubtedly a key to the success 
of our All-Volunteer Force. I would like to take this opportunity to thank the count- 
less volunteers and military family advocacy employees for their dedicated work 
during OFF and OIF. How are your Services formalizing the family advocacy mis- 
sion and how is this mission included in you transformation vision? 

General Schoomaker. Taking care of families is a dynamic and integral part of 
Army Transformation and the “Installations as Our Flagships” focus area. Army 
Community Service provides a full range of services to help soldiers and families 
adapt to the military lifestyle. The Army is adjusting family programs and resources 
to better support our soldiers and their families and to meet our goal to provide 
them the same qualify of life as is afforded the society they are pledged to defend. 

Admiral Clark. The Navy’s Family Advocacy Program (FAP) is formally estab- 
lished through Secretary of the Navy and Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) instruc- 
tions. It is a mandated program addressing the issue of child maltreatment and do- 
mestic abuse/domestic violence, including prevention, reporting, intervention, follow- 
up, and evaluation. Service to military families is formalized through longstanding 
fleet and family support pro^ams provided on all Navy bases. Reservists who are 
deployed are informed of services available at each Navy base. 

For families living in remote areas, we have implemented a “One Source” pro- 
gram, which allows active and Reserve members of the Navy family to contact a pro- 
fessional counselor via toll-free telephone numbers for a wide range of assistance, 
including timely referral and assistance to the broad array of FAP resources. 

General Jumper. The Community Readiness Consultant (CRC) model will opti- 
mize resources and meet validated community level needs at each installation. CRC 
allows Family Support Centers (FSCs) to be proactive in individual/community sup- 
port. Our current system encourages families to be passive recipients rather than 
active participants in their own lives and in the life of the community. The CRC 
model will allow FSC staff to provide services in the FSC and at the units. CRCs 
and Community Readiness Technicians provide more efficient and effective delivery 
of counseling/consulting services to Total Force members and families. 

Additionally, the program delivery fits community/family needs with more flexible 
tools to respond to changing and emerging needs of families/communities. The CRC 
utilizes the FSC automated Management Information System to assist with assess- 
ments, performance based measures and return on investment. The CRC model will 
provide a multi-skilled FSC staff to help build a strong, vibrant community through 
collaboration with other agencies, ensuring cost effective utilization of resources; 
thus meeting the community needs through outcome measures. 

General Hagee. The military lifestyle is challenging. The Marine Corps works 
very hard to provide “combined arms support” — integrating the programs that ad- 
dress prevention and intervention needs for Marines and their families. In addition 
to the “hometown” support that families enjoy on our bases and stations. Marine 
Corps Community Services (MCCS) offers numerous programs that are specifically 
focused on prevention of domestic violence. Formally established in 1986, the FAP 
is a commander’s program designed to prevent and treat domestic violence. The cen- 
terpiece of this program is a philosophy of Coordinated Community Response (CCR) 
that involves the command and brings to bear the host of supporting agencies and 
civilian community support resources to effectively address domestic violence. 

Prevention of family violence is our primary focus with initiatives such as the 
Mentors in Violence Prevention (MVP) program and the New Parent Support Pro- 
gram, as well as local training and education efforts. The MVP program was estab- 
lished to encourage the participation of male marines in efforts to prevent rape, bat- 
tering, sexual harassment, and all forms of male violence against women. The MVP 
program is a “marines helping their fellow marines” program, which encourages ma- 
rines to become involved when they see abusive situations. For the past 2 years the 
MVP program courses have been offered at the Senior NCOs’ Academies, the 1st 
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Sergeants’ Courses, The Career Courses (NCOs) and the Advanced Courses 
(SNCOs). 

The New Parent Support Program helps “replace” the extended family available 
to new parents. It educates and supports families with children up to 6 years of age. 
It gives our new parents someone to call if they have questions, problems or con- 
cerns — questions that if in their hometowns they might have asked Mom, Grandma, 
or an older sister. This program consists of home visitation, classes and outreach 
through Play Morning, Single Parent Support Groups, Mom’s Basic Training, Par- 
enting Classes, and Daddy’s Baby Boot Camp. The program successfully reduces the 
number of child abuse/neglect cases. 

75. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, given that our current deployments are drawing heavily on Guard and 
Reserve Forces, what are you doing to ensure necessary and appropriate support for 
all families, especially those from rural communities who live long distances from 
military installations? 

General Schoomaker. The Army’s goal is to provide accessible services and infor- 
mation for all family members. We are currently developing a multi-component fam- 
ily support network that will optimize information flow and program support to ac- 
tive, Guard, and Reserve families regardless of their proximity to Army installa- 
tions. 

The Army’s family and soldier readiness system includes assistance centers, readi- 
ness groups, rear detachments, and unit liaisons. Army Community Service (ACS) 
provides Reserve component family program personnel with information, training, 
and other assistance, and unit commanders use ACS and other resources to ensure 
soldiers and families are prepared and supported before, during, and after deploy- 
ments. 

Army One Source (AOS) is one example of a program that meets the needs of geo- 
graphically dispersed families. AOS is a 24-hour, 7-day-a-week toll-free information 
and referral telephone service available to soldiers, deployed civilians, and their 
families worldwide. AOS refers individuals to local civilian counselors for assistance 
as needed. 

Admiral Clark. We have recently implemented a program called, “Navy One 
Source,” which is particularly helpful for families of active and Reserve personnel 
in remote or isolated areas who require information/referral services. The program 
offers access to highly qualified staff of consultants through a toll-free telephone 
number and via the World Wide Web. A wide range of assistance is available, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, guidance on preparing for the arrival of a new born, pre- 
paring for deployment, counseling on relationship or financial difficulties, locating 
qualified child care resources and purchasing an automobile. The program’s re- 
sponse is tailored to the callers’ needs, is fully confidential, and is provided at no 
cost to users. 

General Jumper. We make every effort to ensure we stay in contact with and pro- 
vide great support to our families, and especially those far removed from military 
installations. Our FSCs serve as the core of our outreach and care to these families 
before, during, and after deployments. They collaborate with appropriate State, and 
local resources to meiximize support and services with our affected families. We have 
Family Readiness NCOs specifically trained to provide family assistance during 
times of crisis such as war, real world contingencies, and natural disasters. We fa- 
cilitate as much family communication as possible to keep the family ties strong — 
especially during deplo 3 Tnents. Our FSCs offer email connectivity, morale call pro- 
grams, letter writing programs, video phones, and phone cards to encourage family 
communication. We also keep family members informed using unit spouse support 
groups, key spouse training, and town hall meetings. Families of the Air Force Re- 
serve and Air National Guard also benefit from the services coordinated by Family 
Readiness Directors assigned to our Reserve units as well as Guard Family Assist- 
ance Centers throughout the U.S. 

We rely heavily on our technolo^-based systems to increase our capability to ad- 
dress the needs of our geographically separated families. Air Force Crossroads, 
(www.airforcecrossroads.com) our community Web site developed in 1999, posts up- 
dated information on family readiness and all of our family support resources from 
childcare and parenting, to job search and managing finances. Through Air Force 
Crossroads, we host a very active Spouses Forum Give chat room for spouses to 
meet, share concerns and support each other. Participants are able to quickly link 
to FSC staff if needed. Air Force One Source, (www.airforceonesource.com) launched 
earlier this year, is a geography-independent, 24-hour call center, and interactive 
Web-based service. Twenty-four hours a day, our total force and their families can 
use either a toll-free telephone number or the web to contact staff for counseling 
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and referral on issues including deployment/reunion, parenting/child care, grief/loss, 
education, older adult care/information, legal, financial, and emotional well-being. 

General Hagee. Over the past year, the Marine Corps has gathered lessons 
learned on family support from OEF and OIF 1. We will continue to refine this sup- 
port for all future deployments, but have established family outreach through mul- 
tiple communication mechanisms (i.e., touch, virtual, voice, etc.) to address the dif- 
ferent needs of our Marine Corps families. 

Our Key Volunteer Network (KVN) served as the official communication link be- 
tween deployed commands and the families. The KVN is primarily a spouse-to- 
spouse connection that commanders use to pass important, factual, and timely infor- 
mation on the status and welfare of the operational unit. As spouse leaders, the key 
volunteers respectively interact with the commander regarding the welfare of the 
command’s family members. 

The establishment of an OIF Family Information Hotline that has been re-acti- 
vated for OIF 2 and a deployment support Web site assist with today’s vast informa- 
tion and public contact requirement, regardless of the location of the caller or user. 
Both are specifically designed to sort the information needs of callers or users, and 
re-direct them to specific response or support capabilities. The Marine Corps is also 
very fortunate to have MCCS OneSource, a DOD employee assistance pilot program 
operated for the Marine Corps by Ceridian Corporation, as yet another touch point 
for family member support. Available Corps-wide in January 2003, over 26,000 uses 
occurred by telephone, email, or online in 2003, with increased uses in the months 
of March and April during the height of the conflict. This program can be especially 
useful for remote users such as the families of activated reservists. The program is 
available 24/7/365 via toll free telephone and Internet access. 

The most frequently asked about areas were in the categories of deployment sta- 
tus, parenting, childcare, everyday issues, and education. The families of activated 
reservists found helpful information on military programs such as TRICARF and 
other benefits and services. In addition to the expanded communications tools such 
as hotlines, Web site, and MCCS One Source, families of deployed Marines have ac- 
cess to the established family support programs on Marine Corps installations as 
well as through Unit Family Readiness Officers and Peacetime Wartime Support 
Team members located at each of our Reserve Training Centers. 

The scope and hours of operation of morale, welfare, and recreation (MWR) pro- 
grams are adjusted as necessary during deployments. Families can receive pre-de- 
ployment briefs in person or online, as well as assistance in developing proactive, 
prevention-oriented plans such as family care plans, powers of attorney, family fi- 
nancial planning, and enrollment in the Dependent Eligibility and Enrollment Re- 
porting System (DEERS) to minimize the stress of everyday decisions after the Ma- 
rine has deployed. For post-deplojunent, the Marine Corps has also set up a Return 
and Reunion program to assist marines, sailors, and family members in 
transitioning to a more normal lifestyle. Additional services are provided to those 
who need respite childcare, assistance coping with separation, or specialized support 
in areas such as spiritual guidance, coping, and social skills. 

ADVANCED THREAT INFRARED COUNTERMEASURES/COMMON MISSILE WARNING SYSTEM 

(ATIRCM/CMWS) 

76. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, in light of the threats posed by Iraqi in- 
surgents to our helicopters, could you elaborate on the Army’s November 2003 deci- 
sion to stick with its multiyear procurement of the ATIRCM/CMWS? 

General Schoomaker. In the months leading up to the November 2003, low-rate 
initial production (LRIP) decision for ATIRCM, the Army evaluated all cost, per- 
formance, and schedule implications of the program. This included an evaluation of 
all competing systems. The Army decided to stay with the multiyear procurement 
of the ATIRCM/CMWS because it was the only system that fully met all technical 
and scheduled requirements of the program, no other system could be fielded faster, 
and ATIRCM was 50 percent cheaper than any competitor. Concurrent with this de- 
cision, the Army decided to accelerate the installation of aircraft survivability equip- 
ment on all deployed aircraft. The modular design of the ATIRCM/CMWS equip- 
ment facilitated the execution of that decision by allowing near-term CMWS deploy- 
ment to better counter existing threats while the ATIRCM jam head could continue 
through its scheduled development and testing program for deployment against fu- 
ture threats. 
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77. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, this system is not available for conven- 
tional units until 2010. By not accelerating this program, are we passing up an op- 
portunity to provide our troops better protection in helicopters? 

General Schoomaker. Our conventional Army Aviation forces are scheduled to 
start receiving the CMWS with the Improved Countermeasure Munitions Dispenser 
(ICMD) in the fourth quarter fiscal year 2004. This will be accomplished under an 
accelerated fielding of aircraft survivability equipment approved by the acting Sec- 
retary of the Army on January 15, 2004. This system will provide an enhanced 
countermeasure capability against all known manportable air defense missile 
threats. To supplement CMWS/ICMD, the Army has also approved the accelerated 
fielding of a multi-band laser jammer, known as the ATIRCM, for fiscal year 2007. 
Together, these systems will provide our aircraft with a comprehensive flare/laser 
countermeasure capability for the future. 

78. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, while we wait on the development and 
acquisition of future technologies, are there any interim systems available that 
could bridge this gap or are you finding that the threat (possibly small arms fire 
and rocket propelled grenades (RPGs)) requires a lower-tech solution? 

General Schoomaker. In early December 2003, the Army selected the ALE^7 
Flare Dispenser Countermeasure System for installation on Chinook (CH^7) air- 
craft operating in theater. This effort is ongoing and will include all type aircraft 
scheduled to deploy for future operations. Concurrent with this activity, the Army 
has also upgraded a fleet of C-23 fixed-wing aircraft with a missile warning and 
flare dispenser system. In addition, the Army recently approved funds for procuring 
ballistic protection systems (BPS) for both the CH-47 and Black Hawk (UH-60) air- 
craft operating in theater. The BPS lines the cargo/passenger compartment of the 
aircraft types noted and will provide enhanced protection against small arms projec- 
tiles. 


STRATEGIC LIFT 

79. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, each of your Services are transforming and investing heavily towards 
the next generation of capabilities. Yet less than 5 percent of the procurement and 
RDT&E budget, across the Services, is dedicated to strategic lift. Our national mili- 
tary strategy requires our forces to be capable of operating in multiple theaters at 
varying levels of conflict. Do you believe the defense budget request sufficiently re- 
sources and programs strategic lift to support our national security strategy and 
your Service’s needs? 

General Schoomaker. Current directives, policy, guidance and vision beginning 
with the National Security Strategy (NSS) and National Military Strategy (NMS), 
require the military to be able to overcome or defeat enemy anti-access and area 
denial efforts. To meet the requirements of the combatant commanders, lethal 
ground combat formations must arrive intact and ready for immediate employment. 

The DOD should continue efforts to modify and improve current inter-theater 
(strategic lift) and intra-theater lift platforms, and field technologies that increase 
the number of usable theater entry points. The Army continues to facilitate joint 
interdependence in support of the combat commander’s requirements by engaging 
the OSD and Service counterparts for support of Army strategic/intra-theater lift re- 
quirements. 

The Mobility Requirements Study for fiscal year 2005, finalized in January 2001, 
validated the sea and airlift requirements in a pre-September 11 environment. The 
new Mobility Capabilities Study, to be completed in June 2005, will validate lift re- 
quirements throughout DOD. With regard to strategic airlift, the Army supports the 
Air Force’s position that at least 222 C-17s are required. Greater capabilities for 
strategic lift platforms and intra-theater lift platforms will enable us to deliver com- 
bat power faster into austere environments. Inter-theater and intra-theater lift ca- 
pabilities are linked and must be complementary to meet the JFC’s requirements. 
Super short take-off and landing, heavy-lift vertical take-off and landing, and high- 
speed shallow draft vessels, are developing technologies that support the Army’s Fu- 
ture Force. 

Admiral Clark. In an unconstrained environment we could see needs that would 
suggest more spending on strategic lift. However, we are living with constraints and 
the budget presented presents a balanced approach that we believe properly re- 
sources strategic lift. We have asked for $117.0 million in the R&D account under 
the National Defense Sealift Fund (NDSF). This represents an increase of $103.6 
million over the amount appropriated in fiscal year 2004. The bulk of this increase 
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is to fund the concept development for the Maritime Prepositioning Force (Future) 
(MPF(F)) platform — which is envisioned to he the prepositioned centerpiece of our 
sea basing efforts in the coming years. In addition, we have requested $140.3 mil- 
lion to maintain our 8 Fast Sealift Ships (FSSs) and 11 large medium-speed roll- 
on/roll-off (LMSR) ships in a 4-day readiness status. Finally, we have requested 
$221.5 million to maintain the 68 ships of the Maritime Administration’s Ready Re- 
serve Force (RRF) in near-term readiness status. We expect to continue our exten- 
sive analysis of this critical area in the fiscal year 2006 budget build. 

General Hagee. The Director, OSD Program Analysis and Evaluation (PA&E) and 
Director of Logistics (J4), Joint Staff are conducting the Mobility Capabilities Study 
(MCS) that will answer these questions with a substantial degree of accuracy. The 
overall study, which will be completed in March 2005, will examine the global mo- 
bility platforms and enablers needed to execute the defense strate^ and support 
service transformation in the 2012 time frame. The study will identify mobility ca- 
pability gaps, overlaps, or excesses and provide associated risk assessments; and 
recommend mitigation strategies where possible. The study will also identify and 
quantify alternatives in mobility capabilities to support the defense strategy from 
point of origin to point of use and return. Upon completion of the study, the Marine 
Corps will be able to accurately and with specificity, respond to the questions you 
raise. 

General Jumper. Our capability to project power anywhere in the world at any 
time is a key to meeting the current and anticipated challenges facing this Nation. 
These capabilities include the ability to airlift materiel and personnel across strate- 
gic distances and provide air refueling support to our own and coalition forces. Cur- 
rently, the requirements to obtain these capabilities are defined in studies such as 
the Mobility Requirements Study-05. However, this study was based on earlier ver- 
sions of the NSS and defense planning that did not anticipate the OPTEMPO of our 
post-September 11 world. To address the environment we find ourselves in today, 
the Air Force is engaged with the OSD and Joint Staff in a new and comprehensive 
MCS. We anticipate results will be available in the summer 2005 timeframe. 

The Air Force has allocated approximately 14 percent of procurement and RDT&E 
funding in the fiscal year 2005 budget proposal for strategic lift capabilities (C-17, 
C-5, and Materiel Handling Equipment). The MCS will refine our airlift and air re- 
fueling requirements and the Air Force will continue to balance priorities, risk and 
resources to sustain our critical mobility capability. 

80. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Juirmer, I applaud the support given by each Service in the effort to privatize 
housing for military families. Not only does this budget provide our military families 
with better living conditions but it does so at a lower cost to our teixpayers. In North 
Carolina this privatization plan calls for transferring, renovating, replacing, or 
building well over 8,000 family residences in just the next decade. Are the installa- 
tion commanders being allowed to tailor these privatization projects for their respec- 
tive communities? 

General Schoomaker. Installation commanders are encouraged to develop a 
project that meets local codes and installation design criteria. The Army has set 
minimum standards for a few basic criteria such as overall unit size but other as- 
pects are within the installation purview and are negotiated at the installation. 

Admiral Clark. Yes. Installation commanders are instrumental in concept devel- 
opment and in the determination and articulation of the needs their communities. 

General Hagee. Marine Corps installation commanders are actively engaged in 
the development and execution of privatization projects for their communities. In- 
stallation commanders and their personnel participate in the development of the 
scope of work required and in determination of neighborhood phasing plans for larg- 
er privatization projects that will be executed in phases over a period of 2 or 3 
years. Installation commanders approve the privatization concepts for their bases or 
stations prior to concept approval by Headquarters Marine Corps. Installation com- 
manders or their designees, as well as command sergeants major, are also involved 
in the source selection and negotiation process. 

General Jumper. The installation commander and his staff play a critical role 
throughout the privatization of an installation’s housing. Their role starts with col- 
lecting and validating the data, for the Housing Marketing and Requirements Anal- 
ysis (HRMA), which determines the number of on-base housing units required to 
support the installation. The staff is also integral in the development of the Housing 
Comprehensive Plan (HCP), which identifies the construction and renovation re- 
quirements needed to bring the installation’s housing to an adequate condition. 

Once the determination is made that a privatization initiative is feasible at a par- 
ticular installation, the commander and staff serve as members of the Project Devel- 
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opment Team (PDT) along with representatives from the Major Command and Air 
Force Center for Environmental Excellence. The PDT is charged with defining the 
scope and desired amenities to be included in the concept and request for proposal. 
Following concept approval, representatives from throughout the installation serve 
as members of the Acquisition Support Team reviewing proposals and serve as advi- 
sors. Finally, once an offer or is selected, installation personnel become the main 
focus as the terms of the transaction are finalized, the transition process is initiated, 
and development/long-term operations commence. This direct involvement of the in- 
stallation commander and staff throughout the privatization process ensures the 
sustained success of the installation’s housing privatization initiative. 

81. Senator Dole. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, how is the construction of new schools and other necessary support 
facilities being factored into privatization plans? 

General Schoomaker. The Army engages local school authorities early and con- 
tinuously throughout the planning process to assess possible impacts of added or 
shifting student loads on school requirements. The Army provides development 
scope and schedule information to school officials to assist with planning for school 
requirements. The Army does not include school construction in the privatization 
development plan; however, the Army may offer land and infrastructure support for 
schools. 

Admiral Clark. Privatization projects are subject to the review requirements im- 
posed by the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). The normal NEPA process 
includes coordination with local officials to assess any consequent impacts on schools 
and other necessary support facilities. The Department of the Navy factors into our 
privatization projects the normal development fees or impact fees customarily 
charged to all residential construction developers. Our projects include all costs nor- 
mally associated with any other private development in the community. In situa- 
tions where a new school is proposed to accommodate an increased student loan the 
Navy may make land available to the school district through the privatization proc- 
ess. In some circumstances the Navy may include funding for specific infrastructure 
improvements in the cost of the project. In New Orleans, for example, the Navy pri- 
vatization project included a little more than $1 million for the construction of a 
sewage lift station to support the 545 new homes being constructed. 

General Hagee. Marine Corps privatization projects to date have not resulted in 
a requirement for construction of new schools because much of the privatization has 
been rehabilitation/reconstruction of existing stock, with limited deficit reduction. As 
a result, there has been little increased demand put on the local school systems. 
Each of the projects has, however, included construction of community support and 
recreation facilities. As Public-Private Venture (PPV) projects are developed, an as- 
sessment of environmental impacts, which include school impacts must be com- 
pleted. As part of this process we engage local officials, including those representing 
schools to ensure their requirements are considered. Also, local school districts gen- 
erally receive a higher level of school impact aid for children of military families liv- 
ing in privatized military housing located on government-land leased to the private 
partner than they would receive from traditional military housing. 

General Jumper. The Air Force looks upon its housing privatization projects as 
community developments, not just houses. The community as a whole is examined 
to determine the housing requirements as well as the requirement for ancillary fa- 
cilities. These ancillary facilities can include schools, community centers, play- 
grounds, recreational areas, and other support-type facilities. Identified require- 
ments are then worked into the project in order to provide a full, complete neighbor- 
hood community for the military member and their family. 

At the current time, none of our projects have determined the need for additional 
schools beyond what the local community can provide. However, they have deter- 
mined the need for other ancillary facilities such as swimming pools, community 
centers, and playgrounds. These requirements have been included in the privatiza- 
tion process. The Air Force is conscious of our responsibility to the American tax- 
payer and ensures that the community requirements included in our projects are 
consistent with those found in similar bousing developments privately owned in the 
local community. 


JOINT WARFIGHTING CAPABILITIES 

82. Senator Dole. General Hagee, in preparation for OIF 2, you mentioned that 
the Marines are drawing on lessons learned from your sister Services, coalition part- 
ners, inter-departmental agencies, and the Marine Corps’ own “Small Wars” experi- 
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ence. According to recent news articles, the Marine Corps is planning to take a 
“fresh” approach as it prepares to take over in areas currently occupied by the 
United States Army (for example, emphasizing restraint and cultural sensitivity 
while living among the Iraqi population in platoon size elements). Does this mean 
that the Marines and the Army will deliberately employ different strategies in OIF 
2? If so, isn’t this contrary to your priority of enhancing joint warfighting capabili- 
ties? 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps continually evaluates new techniques and 
technology to address the unique requirement of this operational environment. This 
includes the re-evaluation and potential incorporation or modification of previously 
utilized strategies. This includes the Marine Corps’ own historical lessons learned 
as well as other Services, as applicable to Marine Corps contribution to joint oper- 
ations in OIF 2. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joseph I. Lieberman 

JOINT SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

83. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, it is my understanding that the Joint Requirement Oversight 
Council’s (JROC) primary functions are to assist the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in providing you the best possible guidance on the degree to which budget 
proposals conform to the warfighting community’s requirements and to ensure that 
joint warfighting capabilities and joint interoperability issues are highlighted in 
your budget guidance to Congress. In the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2001, Congress required the DOD to address perceived shortcomings in 
the joint weapons development process, specifically with the definition of joint (i.e. 
non-stove piped) requirements: 

— First, to shift the JROC’s primary focus towards more strategic issues; 

— Second, to integrate joint experimentation activities fully into each new 
defense program’s requirements, capabilities, and acquisition process; and 
— Finally, to shift the focus of Joint Warfighting Capability Assessment 
(JWCA) teams to directly support the JROC in analyzing broader, future 
joint warfighting requirements. 

Since 2001, I have not heard nor have I seen notable progress in the efficiencies 
and successes of developing testing and fielding new and innovative weapons pro- 
grams. What progress has the DOD made in the joint development arena? 

General Schoomaker. The issue of progress in gaining efficiencies and successes 
in developing, testing, and fielding of new and innovative weapons programs can be 
addressed in several ways. These issues are directly tied to the JROC’s role in defin- 
ing future joint requirements and program development. The JROC has already di- 
rected numerous changes to joint training and experimentation. It is extremely rare 
for any weapons program to reach fruition in a short 3-year time period. Programs 
which had the most visibility over the past few years had their roots and origins 
in developmental concepts and warfighting concepts that were in place long before 
2001. Clearly, there is both good and bad to this situation. This more deliberate ap- 
proach ensures that the right weapon for the right purpose, integrated in the right 
way, is put in the hands of the Joint Force. The Joint Force is an incredibly complex 
entity with countless moving parts. Accelerating the acquisition and fielding of sys- 
tems for the Joint Force introduces some risk into the process. Sometimes those 
risks are worth taking as evidenced by the progress made in confronting the impro- 
vised explosive device threat in Iraq. This is a clear case of how the JROC can di- 
rectly influence the rapid development and fielding of urgently needed capabilities. 

Most often, the Joint Force requires a more mature system and concept before it 
can safely and cost efficiently procure and field a new capability. To this end, the 
JROC has implemented significant procedural changes to the Services’ acquisition 
processes that ultimately ensure a joint synergy which spans the spectrum of capa- 
bility development. 

In 2001, the chairman’s vision of the future was encapsulated in a document 
known as the Joint Vision. Between the strategic level of thought about warfighting 
contained in the Joint Vision and the actual development of service concepts and 
programs, there was very little guidance. The Secretary of Defense expressed his 
concern that, by the time major acquisition programs rose to the level where he 
could impact them, they were too far into development and the Services were so 
deeply invested he had no opportunity to make influential decisions. Most impor- 
tantly, the Secretary was constrained to merely deciding whether to allow a pro- 
gram to proceed (and at what level) or to kill a program. 
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Implementation of the new Joint Capabilities Integration and Development Sys- 
tem (JCIDS) is rapidly rectifying this situation. At fruition, JCIDS will ensure the 
Services develop programs that are designed from inception to support overall re- 
quirements of the Joint Force and facilitate effective integration of these programs 
into the Joint Force. The management process that accompanies JCIDS, a group of 
Functional Capabilities Boards, which subsume the JWCAs, is directly focused on 
those issues that you highlighted from the 2001 National Defense Authorization Act. 
These boards ensure that, early in a program’s life, it is determined to what extent 
that program fills a critical gap in our joint capabilities, or to what extent it pro- 
vides a complimentary or redundant capability. This same Functional Capabilities 
Board process will determine the relative value of increasing our capability in a spe- 
cific area, and whether the increase in capability is worth the investment. 

JCIDS will do all of this at fruition. Obviously, JCIDS represents a significant cul- 
tural change to previous methods of developing, prioritizing, and fielding new capa- 
bilities. Inculcating this new and more efficient process will take some time. The an- 
alytical tools that support decisions made under JCIDS are being implemented con- 
currently and require Service-wide dissemination. This is well under way. Programs 
presented to the JROC are now subjected to a level of scrutiny that is more detailed, 
more focused, and more prescriptive than at any time in the past. Programs that 
started as “service centric” capabilities have been returned to the Services for revi- 
sion or cancellation. Some of these revised programs will be reborn as a more effi- 
cient and cost effective joint capabilities. 

Combat developers and programmers are learning that the time to find out what 
the other services may want or need from an Army system is early in the program 
development cycle as opposed to when it is ready for production. The Services are 
learning to effectively leverage capabilities of other Services to avoid developing a 
service unique solution. 

The Army and its sister Services have worked very closely with the JROC and 
the Joint Staff to develop a set of concepts that provide a common framework which 
delineates how the Joint Force will fight in the future. This conceptual framework 
provides the critical link between individual Service efforts and the Joint Vision. 
Equally important, it integrates combatant commanders into the JROC process. The 
creation of Joint Operating Concepts provides an opportunity for the combatant 
commanders to directly influence the development of future warfighting concepts. 
The creation of Joint Functional Concepts has provided a much more detailed 
framework for understanding the common needs and purposes of Service capabili- 
ties, and for understanding those cases that require Service-unique needs and capa- 
bilities. The integration of these concepts into a jointly agreed upon, integrated 
framework provides the foundation for a truly Joint Force. These concepts will not 
answer every warfighting question or issue. They will provide a succinct focus to our 
experimentation community and provide them a clearly defined process by which to 
evaluate lessons learned. 

Admiral Clark. Progress in the joint development arena is exemplified, but not 
limited to the following programs; each is included in the President’s budget re- 
quest, and each has a record of meeting notable joint and cross service require- 
ments. In each example, warfighting effectiveness and economic efficiencies were 
gained through the joint development process. 

JSF. The JSF is part of the family of tri-service, next-generation trike aircraft 
that will be the single fighter airframe for DOD. 

Joint Aerial Common Sensor (JACS). JACS is a research, development and acqui- 
sition program designed to replace our aging EP-3 airborne information warfare 
and tactical signals intelligence (SIGINT) aircraft. 

Joint Tactical Radio System (JTRS). JTRS is a software programmable, multi- 
band, multi-mode family of net-workable radios, capable of simultaneous voice, data, 
video communications and mobile ad hoc networking. 

Deployable Joint Command Control System (DJC2). DJC2 will provide a standing, 
fully deployable, scalable, and standardized command and control (C2) capability to 
the Regional Combatant Commanders (RCCs) and JFCs. 

General Hagee. Since 2000, there have been many changes in the processes that 
identify and validate joint capabilities. This will have a significant effect on joint 
development, testing and fielding of new and innovative weapons systems. In June 
2003, the chairman implemented the JCIDS (CJCSI 3170. 1C). The procedures es- 
tablished in the JCIDS support the chairman and the JROC in identif 3 dng, assess- 
ing and prioritizing capabilities needs as specified in title 10. JCIDS implements a 
capabilities-based approach that better leverages the expertise of all government 
agencies, industry, and academia to identify improvements to existing capabilities 
and to develop new warfighting capabilities. JCIDS is an enhanced methodology uti- 
lizing joint concepts that will identify and describe existing or future shortcomings 
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and redundancies in warfighting capabilities, describe the attributes of effective so- 
lutions and identify the most effective approach or combination of approaches to re- 
solve those shortcomings. The process inherently promotes efficiency while enhanc- 
ing capabilities of the joint warfighter particularly important while faced with cur- 
rent fiscal challenges. 

One example of the JCIDS process at work to achieve efficiencies and successes 
in the development, testing, and fielding of new and innovative weapons programs 
is evident in the JROC’s recent action to combine two similar, but different, pro- 
grams, namely the Army’s FCS and the Marine Corps’ MAGTF Expeditionary Fu- 
ture Fighting Vehicle (MEFFV). To optimize research and development efforts, the 
JROC recommended forming a Joint Program Office (JPO). While the Army’s FCS 
is an integrated family of vehicles, personal equipment, sensors and C2 devices, the 
Marine Corps’ MEFFV is being developed as a replacement for our aging feet of 
main battle tanks and light armored vehicles. Despite the similarities, each Service 
has different warfighting capability needs based upon specific methods of employ- 
ment, performance parameters, missions, and organizational structure. JCIDS en- 
sures that similarities are leveraged thus reducing the cost of redundant develop- 
ment efforts. We expect to achieve efficiencies in management, research, develop- 
ment and acquisition with the combining of these two future programs. 

General Jumper. The Air Force continues to look for ways to maximize joint de- 
velopment and testing, working with the Navy, Army, Marine Corps, and SOF com- 
munity to identify opportunities. Interoperability is one of the most important fac- 
tors as we move toward a capabilities based and network centric construct, which 
continues to be reviewed and directed by the JROC and the Air Force. We are also 
increasing the emphasis on joint programs and the use of one Service’s program to 
satisfy the requirements of multiple Services. There are many examples, but some 
are of particular note. The Air Force-Navy JSF program will be developed with 
three variants for use by the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, all of which maxi- 
mize common parts, components, and maintenance. The Air Force’s Family of Ad- 
vanced Beyond Line of Sight Terminals (FAB-T) will develop and field satellite com- 
munications (SATCOM) terminals to replace the current U.S. Military Communica- 
tions Satellite Program (MILSTAR) Command Post Terminals for all Services, the 
Joint Staff and OSD. At the same time, the Air Force is procuring Tactical UHF, 
Multi-Band, Multi-Mode Radios (MBMMRs) from the U.S. Special Operations Com- 
mand (SOCOM) Program Office. The Air Force and Navy are also working very 
closely on developing joint weapons such as the JASSM and the JDAM. The Depart- 
ment is also pursuing programs such as the JTRS, which uses a common waveform 
repository to ensure interoperability while greatly reducing development costs. We 
have also changed the Air Force’s focus on operational testing, working now to get 
the operational testers, from all affected Services, involved in the development effort 
as soon as possible. In this way, many potential issues are identified early in the 
program, allowing the opportunity to address them. As a result, our success in oper- 
ational testing continues to improve, enabling us to get critical capabilities into the 
field as quickly, and safely, as possible. 

84. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, do you see an evolving and more substantive role for the JROC 
in future joint requirement definitions and program development? Please share with 
me the recent and future innovations the DOD has or is currently pursuing to pro- 
mote more effective joint experimentation/training. 

General Schoomaker. The changes emanating from the National Defense Author- 
ization Action of 2001 has led to concrete deliverables, in terms of weapon systems, 
by mid-2004. Most systems being delivered today do not reflect these changes. How- 
ever, the systems of the future, especially those systems currently funded for re- 
search, development, and acquisition in the POM have been affected by the changes 
begun in 2001. The maturation of the JCIDS process ensures the force you see in 
2010 will be vastly more jointly integrated, efficient, and capable than any force de- 
signed and programmed under the old way of doing business. 

Admiral Clark. Yes, there is an evolving and more substantive role for the JROC. 
The JCIDS, recently codified in Chairman’s Instruction 3170. OIC on June 24, 2003, 
provides an enhanced role for JROC in future requirements definition and program 
development. All new Service programs are vetted through a joint review process 
that validates and approves new requirements and programs that bridge identified 
gaps in joint warfighting capabilities. This new process, which includes participation 
from all Services, the OSD, and other applicable agencies, assists the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the JROC in identifying, assessing, and prioritizing 
joint military requirements. 
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Regarding innovations that promote more efficient joint experimentation and 
training, the JROC works closely with all combatant commanders, especially with 
United States Joint Forces Command (JFCOM), on joint experimentation and train- 
ing. JFCOM serves as DOD’s experimentation, joint training, interoperability and 
force provision “transformation laboratory.” One innovation promoting more efficient 
joint training is JFCOM’s Joint National Training Capability (JNTC). Identified in 
the DOD’s training transformation plan, this effort broadens and deepens the reach 
of joint force training through a networked collection of interoperable sites and 
nodes that synthesize personnel, doctrine and technology. This initiative will pro- 
vide the participants with a global, network-centric capability that strengthens mili- 
tary transformation efforts, which promote joint warfighter effectiveness. 

General Jumper. In the summer of 2003, the JROC changed from a requirements- 
based system to a capabilities-based system. A capabilities-based process imple- 
ments rigorous up-front analysis, ensuring more programs get visibility of the joint 
community. This new process drives jointness from the top-down, strengthening 
joint warfighting capabilities; links strategic direction to strategic investment deci- 
sionmaking; provides an engine for force transformation, and integrates material 
and non-material solutions to capability gaps and shortfalls. These are all chal- 
lenges the new processes were created to meet. The long-term objective is for “born 
joint” capabilities development to drive system acquisitions. We are on our way to 
making this a reality. 

The Air Force has taken many steps to ensure more effective joint experimen- 
tation and training. We have stood up an Air Force Liaison office at JFCOM to help 
facilitate our efforts to assist them with concept development and the joint experi- 
mentation roadmap. A product of this relationship is our partnering with JFCOM 
to co-host the Air Force’s primary wargame. Unified Engagement 04. 

General Hagee Yes. The JROC is taking an evolving and more substantive role 
in future joint requirement definitions and program development through the 
JCIDS. Under the JROC’s direction the new JCIDS process replaced the old Re- 
quirements Generation System. JCIDS ensures greater visibility of capability pro- 
posals and established programs across each of the Services and agencies. The new 
process was established based on the need for a joint concepts-centric capabilities 
identification process that will allow joint forces to meet the full range of military 
challenges of the future. Meeting these challenges involves a transformation that re- 
quires the ability to project and sustain joint forces and to conduct flexible, distrib- 
uted and highly networked operations. The process must produce capability propos- 
als that consider the full range of doctrine, organization, training, materiel, leader- 
ship and education, personnel, and facilities (DOTMLPF) solutions to advance joint 
warfighting. Joint experimentation is used to validate the concepts that feed the 
JCIDS process. Joint experimentation explores concepts to identify joint and compo- 
nent DOTMLPF change recommendations and capabilities needs. Experimentation 
provides insight and understanding of concepts and capabilities that are possible 
given the maturity of specific technologies. 

JFCOM has been a major component of the joint concept development and experi- 
mentation program for the DOD since 1999. On October 1, 2002, the JFCOM was 
designated as the DOD’s agent for transforming our Nation’s joint warfighting 
forces. As such, their mission is to participate in the larger DOD effort to craft a 
military force in which combatant commanders, Service branches, and multinational 
partners work in concert to develop and produce new concepts and prototypes for 
waging war. 

An important catalyst for transforming military capability is the joint Concept De- 
velopment and Experimentation (CDE) Campaign. This campaign aims to collabo- 
ratively develop concepts that, through vigorous debate, refinement, and experimen- 
tation, can be translated into warfighting capabilities that strengthen the effective- 
ness of combatant commanders in the field. Perhaps more important than fostering 
the creation of new concepts, the campaign serves as a mechanism to synchronize 
the efforts of combatant commanders. Services, and interagency partners as we col- 
lectively develop concepts and plan experiments in the course of transforming the 
military. 

JCIDS, under the JROC’s direction, will continue to be a critical process to ensure 
the DOD is responsibly and efficiently meeting our national security requirements. 

The Marine Corps has historically conducted concept-based experimentation to 
help chart future combat development and deliver advanced capabilities to the oper- 
ating forces. The Marine Corps premier wargame for 2004, “Sea Viking,” continues 
this tradition with a series of events designed to inform senior leaders on key issues 
affecting the Future Joint Force. JFCOM, in collaboration with the Services, has 
been tasked with developing the joint forcible entry capability enhancements re- 
quired to overcome a potential range of anti-access/area denial strategies. The Sea 
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Viking campaign will assess future Sea Based Marine Expeditionary capability sets, 
ESG/Force capability sets, and Sea Based Command and Control capability sets re- 
quired for joint forcible entry operations. This will help inform the ongoing Joint 
Staff, Joint Forcible Entry Capabilities Based Assessment. 


OFFICE OF FORCE TRANSFORMATION 

85. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, the Director of the DOD’s Office of Force Transformation (OFT), 
Vice Admiral Arthur Cebrowski, has said recently that military transformation, “lies 
at the heart of our new approach to defense” and that it “is not [just] a goal for 
tomorrow, it is a fundamentally important endeavor that we must embrace in ear- 
nest today.” I agree. However it remains to be seen exactly how the OFT is further- 
ing military transformation and how exactly it works collaboratively with the JROC 
and JFCOM to promote a unified path for the development, test, and implementa- 
tion of joint force doctrine. Please explain to me the current projects, near- and long- 
term objectives, and the process used by OFT to coordinate with the Service 
branches and combatant commands. 

General Schoomaker. Vice Admiral (Retired) Cebrowski’s office has been an ad- 
vocate and a catalyst for advancing Defense transformation. OFT promotes synergy 
between the Services and JFCOM ensuring that transformation strategy is open to 
challenge by a wide range of innovative ideas. OFT regularly meets and coordinates 
with the Services and JFCOM to facilitate transformation roadmap development. 
Using these roadmaps, and other sources, OFT provides recommendations and revi- 
sions to the Strategic Planning Guidance ensuring U.S. forces continue to operate 
from a position of overwhelming military advantage. OFT also conducts an annual 
Strategic Transformation Appraisal of Defense Transformation. In this appraisal, 
OFT identifies key harriers to military competition that are systemic across the 
DOD and identifies joint capabilities gaps. OFT’s Transformation Trends highlights 
new and emerging issues for key decisionmakers within the Department, the mili- 
tary services, commercial industry, and the technology world. 

Admiral Clark. The Navy interacts directly with OFT to produce the Naval 
Transformation Roadmap. This is an annual DOD requirement and includes our 
current projects and near- and long-term objectives. OFT analyzes the service and 
joint roadmaps and provides feedback to the services individually and to DOD lead- 
ership collectively. Additionally, OFT leads a congressionally-mandated study of 
Naval Architecture this year. Navy officials have provided briefings and data to the 
OFT in support of this effort. 

General Jumper. OFT is a key player in most aspects of OSD’s transformation 
strategy articulated in Secretary Rumsfeld’s Transformation Planning Guidance. It 
regularly meets and coordinates with the Services and JFCOM to help guide trans- 
formation roadmap development. OFT uses these roadmaps, which include the Air 
Force Transformation Flight Plan, as well as DOD science and technology efforts 
and other sources, to conduct the annual “Strategic Appraisal” of DOD trans- 
formation. In this appraisal, OFT identifies major issues or shortfalls that may exist 
across the DOD impeding transformation progress. These shortfalls provide inputs 
to OSD’s Strategic Planning Guidance, which, in turn, informs future Service POM 
development. Finally, OFT initiates rapid RDT&E programs through the Trans- 
formation Initiative Program and the Joint Rapid Acquisition Program. 

With regard to the Air Force specifically, OFT is collaborating with us on several 
programs. OFT and the Air Force Research Laboratory (AFRL) are working together 
to develop the new Rapid Response Launch Vehicles for tactical satellites (launch 
is scheduled for May). We are also working with OFT on developing airborne relay 
mirrors; adding transformation to our academy and professional military education 
curriculums; and in inserting transformational concepts into our Service wargames. 

General Hagee. The OFT has a direct role in influencing how our trans- 
formational objectives will be pursued. Under the guidance from certian documents 
like the Transformation Planning Guidance, as well as, joint documents such as the 
Joint Operations Concepts, and the Joint Operating Concepts, the Marine Corps, in 
conjunction with the Navy, develops an annual Naval Transformation Roadmap. 
Shortly thereafter, OFT conducts a strategic appraisal of the DOD, that provides 
valuable feedback on the capabilities and strengths of each Service’s trans- 
formational plans in the current-, near-, and far-term. By performing these efforts, 
OFT ensures that the individual service efforts match the joint environment and the 
goals set forth by the Secretary of Defense. 

The ultimate objective is a rational, sustained effort to create and maintain a con- 
cept-based force development system. By setting transformational goals early in the 
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planning process, prioritized decisions can be made to ensure that the right initia- 
tives are pursued in support of our vision of the future joint force. 

Additionally, certain joint transformational concepts are championed hy OFT and 
influence our naval concepts, as well as, our capabilities development. For instance, 
the Sense and Respond Logistics concept is an OFT-sponsored initiative to improve 
our naval concept of sea hasing and at the same time provides joint capability en- 
hancements for the JFC. Sense and Respond Logistics is envisioned as an approach 
that yields adaptive, responsive demand and support networks that operate in alter- 
nate structures that recognize operational context and coordination. 


SUPPORT TO NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 

86. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, I realize that a great deal of effort has been put on the fielding 
of IBA and up-armored HMMWVs to all of our military and civilian personnel en- 
gaged in combat operations world-wide. The DOD has made progress working with 
industry officials and greatly increasing production of these critical force protection 
supplies. This good work, however, does not excuse the fact that our military was 
woefully unprepared and ill-equipped to engage in a low intensity type conflict, as 
we are currently experiencing in Iraq. Furthermore, I have received countless cor- 
respondences from concerned Connecticut residents, whose loved-ones are valiantly 
serving in deployed Guard and Reserve units supporting OIF. However, these men 
and woman have not been adequately provided critical assets needed to perform 
their duties: ammunition, personal protection devices, armored vehicles, etc. With 
the military promoting a Total Force concept, where Guard and Reserve units play 
an active and important role in conducting operations as Active-Duty Forces, it is 
inexcusable that these brave men and women are not adequately supported by there 
leadership. What are you doing to ensure that this situation does not occur in future 
combat or peacekeeping deployments? 

General Schoomaker. We can do two things. First, we can plan for potential re- 
quirements beyond those in approved program levels and second, we can add op- 
tions into critical contracts to allow for accelerated production. This will encourage 
more proactive thinking about contingency requirements and potential obstacles to 
rapid production and may reduce risk. However, this will not eliminate all risk. The 
noncontiguous urban threat of OIF necessitated that every soldier and DOD civilian 
in theater receive body armor. This was a divergence from the original guidance to 
issue only combat soldiers body armor. Once we recognized an increased risk, the 
requirement changed and the procurement system then used all possible means to 
respond. We will work to improve our procurement system, but we cannot eliminate 
all risk from changing threats. 

Admiral Clark. We undertook a comprehensive effort to ensure all of our person- 
nel participating in OIF were properly equipped for the types of operations they 
were asked to perform. Based on lessons learned from last year, we have restruc- 
tured unit allowance lists for many of these units, such as Naval Construction Force 
(“Seabees”) and Expeditionary Logistics Support Force (cargo handling) units, to up- 
grade their personnel protection capabilities to meet new mission requirements. 
Navy resource sponsors have realigned current year funds to provide the identified 
new, or additional, gear to those units. The Navy makes no distinction in equipping 
its Active and Reserve Forces for deployment to OIF. Like units with like missions, 
are equipped the same to safely perform their operational duties. Additionally, we 
have made every effort to ensure that all Navy individuals enroute to the 
CENTCOM theater receive everything needed to meiximize their safety while on the 
ground by sending them through one of the two Army continental United States 
(CONUS) Replacement Centers (Reserve components). As our missions evolve in the 
future, we will continue to evaluate planned operating environments and to resource 
Active and Reserve Forces to safely and effectively perform their designated mis- 
sions. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps is completely committed to ensuring that our 
Reserve Forces are equipped equally with their active duty counterparts. In particu- 
lar, our procurement strategies for ammunition, personal protection devices and ar- 
mored vehicles have been designed to provide Marine Forces Reserve, with the same 
equipment as I, H, and HI Marine Expeditionary Forces (MEFs), the active duty 
commands to which our Reserve units join upon mobilization. Allow us to be more 
precise. 

1. Ammunition: Again sir, there is no distinction between active duty and Reserve 
marines for ground ammunition. Each marine receives sufficient ammunition assets 
to conduct all pre-deployment training including: weapons handling, individual live 
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firing with known distance, unit cohesion engagement skills and any other type 
training deemed appropriate by any and all commander’s from the unit level to the 
combatant commander. Live ammunition is initially issued in bulk and is referred 
to as a Combat Load. A Combat Load is the quantity of ammunition that can be 
carried on the individual marine’s body or transported with organic vehicles. For ex- 
ample: the M16A2 Rifle Combat Load is 350 rounds of ball ammunition, ten rounds 
of tracer ammunition. Additionally, commanders at any level have the authority to 
increase Combat Loads, based on their personal threat assessment, without re- 
course. Ammunition re-supply or sustainment is provided daily in sufficient quan- 
tities to regenerate each marines original Combat Load. The Marine Corps has suffi- 
cient quantities of ammunition in the CENTCOM AOR to sustain all deployed Ma- 
rine forces for extended periods at intense (assault) engagements levels. Globally, 
the Marine Corps has no shortages of ground ammunition to support deployed 
forces. To date, since the inception of the global war on terrorism (OEF, OIF 1, OlF 
2), there has been no ammunition shortages for Marine Corps Forces deployed dur- 
ing combat operations. We are confident that our ammunition processes and funding 
profile will continue to ensure that sufficient ammunition is available for future 
combat or peacekeeping operations for both our Reserve and Active Forces. 

2. Personal Protection Devices: As in the case of ammunition there is no distinc- 
tion between active duty and Reserve marines in terms of equipment for personal 
protection. Essentially, when we refer to personal protection in regard to the global 
war on terrorism (OEF, OIF 1, OIF 2) we are referring to the procurement and issue 
of SAPI plates and the OTV in which the SAPI plates are worn. At the outset of 
OIF the USMC was already producing SAPI plates and OTVs to equip all our forces. 
However, the surge demand for combat in OlF 1 required us to not only shift our 
fielding plans to focus all items coming off the production lines to I MEF’s Reserve 
and active duty units but to also direct some redistribution of SAPI plates and OTVs 
from the other MEFs in support of I MEF. To date, the Marine Corps has completed 
the SAPI plate fielding push required to meet the OIF 2-1 requirement, resulting 
in all active and Reserve marines deployed in theater having two SAPI plates and 
one OTV. We are now returning to the established fielding rate of 4,800 plates per 
month over the next year. In addition, we are preparing to let a contract, in support 
of OIF 2-2, for an additional 14,000 plates with delivery this summer. We anticipate 
an estimated delivery of 18 months to meet our acquisition objective of 267,154 
plates. In the interim, the Marine Corps will redistribute plates as necessary to both 
Reserve and active duty units in order to meet any emergent contingencies requir- 
ing future combat or peacekeeping deployments. 

3. Armored Vehicles: As with all our efforts to equip our forces there have been 
no distinctions with our active duty and Reserve marines in regard to armored vehi- 
cle procurements. As we saw in OIF 1, the balance of armored vehicles to 
unarmored vehicles within our Marine formations (i.e., Tanks, Assault Amphibious 
Vehicles (AAVs), Light Armored Vehicles (LAVs), armored HMMWVs versus un-ar- 
mored HMMWVs and trucks) served us very well in the swift defeat of Iraqi conven- 
tional formations. As we are just now beginning the re-introduction of Marine 
Forces back into Iraq in support of OIF 2-1, the USMC has accomplished a surge 
effort to augment vehicle hardening armor within our tactical wheeled vehicle fleet 
(i.e., HMMWVs and trucks) ensuring that every Marine HMMWV and truck with 
I MEF’s Reserve and active duty units in Iraq will have armor kits available by 
March 19. Concurrently, we are reassessing our long-term tactical wheeled vehicle 
armoring strategy and have directed the Marine Corps Combat Development Com- 
mand to recommend an appropriate mix of armored to unarmored tactical wheeled 
vehicles for foreseeable future contingencies. In the interim, we are confident that 
if necessary to support imminently emergent future combat or peacekeeping oper- 
ations we will be able to conduct another surge effort to provide “just-in-time” armor 
kits. 

In closing, I want to assure you, yet again, that inside the Marine Corps there 
is no differentiation between our Active-Duty Forces and our Reserve Forces when 
it comes to equipment for combat, especially in regard to efforts to prepare for fu- 
ture combat. Our transformation efforts whether through our Marine Corps 
Warfighting Lab, through Advanced Concept Technology Demonstrations (ACTD) or 
through other venues consistently rely on Reserve participation and input. Each ma- 
rine’s welfare and success in battle is foremost in our efforts and every marine will 
receive our unstinting efforts in their behalf now and in the future. 

General Jumper. The Air Force remains committed to ensuring all our airmen 
(Active Duty, Guard and Reserve) are equipped to meet current and future require- 
ments across the realm of military operations. We strive to ensure Air Force solu- 
tions to capability and equipment shortfalls are “total force” solutions that provide 
continuous seamless integration of the Air Reserve component when called to action. 
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The challenges our airmen are facing in OIF both demand and deserve our utmost 
attention and we are committed to solving those issues. The Air Force is working 
aggressively to equip all of our warfighting airmen to ensure mission accomplish- 
ment at the least possible risk. For example, we have provided 8,000 sets of IBA 
to our deployed personnel and we are focused on completing a $100 million central 
purchase of IBA. We are also working closely with the Army and the Joint Staff 
to reallocate limited resources, such as up-armored vehicles, to ensure those critical 
assets are available for the combatant commanders’ highest priority missions. 


POST-CONFLICT OPERATIONS 

87. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, in response to the many lessons learned from the military’s dif- 
ficulties in post-war Iraq, I understand that the Pentagon has begun an investiga- 
tion into the creation of a military force specializing in peacekeeping and reconstruc- 
tion activities following future conflicts. What can you tell me about your overall vi- 
sion for this capability? 

General Schoomaker. Rather than have a portion of our forces specialized in a 
niche array of tasks, the Army’s modular brigade units of action will be organized 
to perform in a variety of roles and missions. In order to maintain our flexibility 
and a depth of capabilities for long-term rotational operations, our forces will be 
multi-functional rather than narrowly focused. Our objective is to create a force that 
can sustain a rotational campaign-level of effort, in which forces can rapidly transi- 
tion from traditional combat operations, such as raids and deliberate attacks to sta- 
bility and other support and stability tasks, such as presence patrols and recon- 
struction efforts. Our recent experiences tell us we must be able to transition lit- 
erally overnight — to the point of executing combat operations in one sector, while 
simultaneously performing stability operations in an adjacent sector. In fact, our 
successes in stability and support operations have been greatly enabled by our abil- 
ity to rapidly shift from traditional peacekeeping tasks in order to conduct decisive 
offensive action. 

Admiral Clark. My vision for the future of these operations ashore is fundamen- 
tally and necessarily about how we will conduct operations at, and from the sea. 
By providing a joint, networked and secure sea base from which to apply persistent 
sensors, command and control, strike and logistics, we can ensure that we have not 
just a smaller logistic and support footprint ashore, but the right footprint ashore. 
Additionally, by moving a large proportion of supporting fires and tactical aircraft 
to sea, we could reduce our force protection requirements as well. Thus, we can 
focus more of our marines and soldiers on the ground toward accomplishing, rather 
than supporting the mission. 

This is part of what I like to call the strategic speed and operational agility that 
we, along with our number one joint partner, the United States Marine Corps, are 
in the process of improving. Together, we are working toward a naval force that can 
rapidly seize the initiative on the kinds of non-contiguous and chaotic battlefields 
that are so prevalent in Iraq. We will achieve that kind of speed and agility by get- 
ting lighter, by investing in C’^ISR and precision fires, and by fundamentally alter- 
ing our concepts of operation. 

General Hagee. Marine Forces are trained and equipped for success in the full 
spectrum of combat operations. We view peacekeeping and reconstruction activities 
as routine operational requirements which are encompassed within our scope of op- 
erations. Our troops are adept at transitioning from combat operations to peace- 
keeping and reconstruction operations. We view peacekeeping and reconstruction 
operations as the foundation for the successful re-establishment of stabilization in 
a post combat environment and are prepared to remain until civil authorities be- 
come capable of providing the basic needs of their society. We remain committed to 
maintaining our dedication to warfighting excellence in these operational areas. 

General Jumper. The Air Force currently operates at all levels of the spectrum 
of operations providing a diverse range of capabilities from close air support to hu- 
manitarian assistance to ISR. The Air Force studied lessons learned from Afghani- 
stan and was able to incorporate those lessons directly into Iraqi operations. Logis- 
tics planning allowed a comprehensive base draw down, while at the same time ef- 
fectively supporting humanitarian airlift operations. The use of radio frequency tags 
enhanced in-transit visibility and automated decision tools allowed airlift planners 
to maximize limited staging space. Additionally ISR operations, especially UAVs 
provided valuable support in reconnaissance and surveillance of potential hotspots. 
All the while, space systems provided precise location for GPS equipped units and 
equipment, and over the horizon communications. The Air Force has placed airmen 
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in Combined Joint Task Force-7 (CJTF-7) and CENTCOM to ensure that the full 
range of air and space power meets the combatant commander needs. Because of 
the flexibility of the Air Force’s projected force structure, the Air Force will continue 
to make substantial contributions to efforts to attain stability and restore conditions 
that can promote democracy and liberty. 

88. Senator Liebeeman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, what level of interaction do you foresee this capability having with 
international forces, either through the United Nations (U.N.) or North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)? 

General Schoomaker. We are designing our forces and command modules to be 
capable of joint and coalition operations. If the global war on terrorism continues 
at its current pace, we foresee significant interaction with coalition forces in order 
to achieve our common goals and objectives. 

Admiral Clark. I anticipate that we are going to have to continue to be able to 
work well with international forces if we are going to be successful in these types 
of operations. Ongoing NATO missions in Afghanistan, the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Balkans demonstrate the high degree of interaction and interoperability re- 
quired for international post-conflict operations. We expect that the interoperability 
between NATO forces, gained over many years of cooperative training and oper- 
ations, will continue as a key element to our success in this regard. We have also 
gained important experience working with non-NATO forces in the post-conflict en- 
vironment. In fact, since May 2003, there have been 85 maritime assets from 15 na- 
tions (see Table 1) employed by the Commander, U.S. Naval Forces, CENTCOM in 
support of OEF and OIF. 

One of the outcomes of all of this practical experience has heen the emergence 
of a need to enhance our ability to exchange secure data with our friends and allies. 
Given the level of interaction with them that we expect in future operations, we 
have pursued a technology called the Combined Enterprise Regional Information 
Exchange System (CENTRIXS). This is a standing global network allowing U.S. and 
coalition nations to share secure operational and intelligence information in support 
of combined planning and decision making in multinational operations. CENTRIXS, 
already being used by several partner nations, is scheduled for full certification in 
the fall of 2004. 
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CENTCCM AOR 

Non-U. S. Ships / MPA / Sufcaiarine Support of OEF & OIF 

01 May 03 thru 15 May 04 

Surface 

Assets 

AUSTRALIA 

5 (3X-FFG, Ix-LST, lx - FF) 

CANADA 

5 (4X-FFG, Ix-DDG) 

DENMARK * 

1 (1X-FFG) 

FRANCE 

17 (lOx - FFG, 5x - DDG, 2x - AOR) 

GERMANY 

5 C4X-FFG, 1X-AOR) 

GREECE* 

2 (2X-FFG) 

ITALY 

9 (3x - FFG, lx - DDG, lx - AOR, 1x - LPD, 1x - OPV, 2x - MHC) 

JAPAN 

12 (4X-AOR, 6X-DDG, 2X-DD) 

THE NETHERLANDS * 

1 (lx -FFG) 

NEW ZEALAND 

2 (2X-FF) 

PAKISTAN 

1 (Ix-DDG) 

POLAND * 

1 (Ix-AK) 

SINGAPORE * 

1 (lx -LPD) 

SPAIN 

5 (5x - FFG) 

UNITED KINGDOM 

18 (10x-FFG,5x-MHC,2x-AO, Ix-MSC) 

* Denotes no ships currently supporting OEF or OIF operations in the CENTCOM AOR. 

MPA 

Assets 

AUSTRALIA 

2 (2x - P-3 aircraft at any given time) 

CANADA * 

2 (2x - P-3 aircraft at any given time) 

FRANCE 

1 (lx - Atlantique aircraft at any given time) 

GERMANY * 

1-3 (1-3x - Atlantique aircraft at any given time) 

THE NETHERLANDS * 

1 (1x - P-3 aircraft at any given time) 

NEW ZEALAND * 

1 (1x- P-3 aircraft at any given time) 

SPAIN * 

1 (lx -P-3 aircraft at any given time) 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1-3 (1-3x - NIMROD aircraft at any given time) 

* Denotes no MPA currently supporting OEF or OIF operations in the CENTCOM AOR. 

Submarine 

Assets 

DENMARK * 

1 (Ix-SS) 

FRANCE * 

1 (1X-SSN) 

THE NETHERLANDS * 

1 (Ix-SS) 

UNITED KINGDOM * 

3 (3X-SSN) 

* Denotes no submarines currently supporting OEF or OIF operations in the CENTCOM AOR. 


Table 1 


General Hagee. The Marine Corps continually evaluates new techniques and 
technology to address the unique requirement of this operational environment. This 
includes the re-evaluation and potential incorporation or modification of previously 
utilized strategies. This includes the Marine Corps’ own historical lessons learned 
as well as other Services, as applicable to Marine Corps contribution to joint oper- 
ations in OIF 2. 

General Jumper. The U.S. Armed Forces historically rely on international forces, 
whether in coalition or alliances, to provide forces and capabilities to accomplish 
each military operation’s strategic objectives and end-state. Throughout the oper- 
ations of the last decade we have learned the positive impact regular training inter- 
action brings to multinational operations culminating in unity of effort. I will con- 
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tinue to ensure any capabilities developed for the Air Force will account for the fact 
we are likely to deploy and employ in a multinational environment. As much as pos- 
sible we will stress compatibility, interoperability, interchangeability, and com- 
monality with not only NATO and the U.N., but other regional forces as well. 

89. Senator Liebeeman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, what progress has the DOD made in developing a concept for 
transforming and implementing our military’s post-conflict force structure? 

General Schoomaker. The OSD has introduced several initiatives to shape trans- 
formation. OSD Transformation Planning Guidance and Strategic Planning Guid- 
ance (SPG) will help the Services properly structure their forces for the emerging 
strategic environment. We are implementing initiatives to transform our force, e.g., 
modularity, force stabilization, military to civilian conversions, and active compo- 
nent/Reserve component rebalancing which complement OSD’s efforts. These Army 
initiatives will improve our broad-spectrum capabilities for both combat and post- 
conflict operations by increasing high demand capabilities such as infantry, military 
police, SOF, and various support units. They will improve our force readiness, de- 
crease turbulence, and enhance our ability to respond quickly. Overall, the initia- 
tives will 3deld a force that is more ready and relevant to the Nation’s needs in war 
and peace. 

Admiral Clark. In light of our lessons learned from OFF and OIF, we are work- 
ing with JFCOM, in concert with the Joint Staff, the other Services and the combat- 
ant commanders, to develop a set of concepts for conducting stability operations. 
When completed, these concepts will be integrated into the joint process to identify 
capability and supportability shortfalls, compare alternatives for improving joint ca- 
pabilities, and lead to appropriate resource decisions. 

The Navy-Marine Corps team is working now to develop the concepts and design 
the structure that will help provide a joint, networked and secure sea base from 
which to apply persistent sensors, C^, strike and logistics. This would allow us to 
have not just a smaller logistic and support footprint ashore, but the right footprint 
ashore. Additionally, by moving a large proportion of supporting fires and tactical 
aircraft to sea, we could reduce our force protection requirements ashore as well. 
Thus, we can focus more of our marines and soldiers on the ground toward accom- 
plishing, rather than supporting the mission. 

This is part of what I like to call the strategic speed and operational agility that 
we, along with our number one joint partner, the Marine Corps, are in the process 
of improving. Together, we are working toward a naval force that can rapidly seize 
the initiative on the kinds of noncontiguous and chaotic battlefields that are so prev- 
alent in Iraq. We will achieve that kind of speed and agility by getting lighter, by 
investing in C’^ISR and precision fires, and by fundamentally altering our concepts 
of operation. 

General Hagee. With regard to transformation plans and implementing our mili- 
tary’s post-conflict force structure, the following is submitted. This is an excerpt 
from the February 12, 2004, Deputy Commandant, Plans, Policies, and Operations 
draft statement to the Subcommittee on Military Readiness of the House Armed 
Services Committee that was delivered on March 11, 2004. 

Opportunities for modernization are rare, and opportunities for true trans- 
formation come but once in a generation, if at all. That is why we feel compelled 
to emphasize here the importance of our acquisition priorities and program initia- 
tives such as the MV-22 Osprey, our number one aviation priority, the KC-130J, 
representing a significant increase in operational efficiency and enhanced refueling 
and assault support capabilities, the EFV which will reduce the vulnerability of our 
naval forces and greatly enhance operational and tactical mobility for our surface 
assault elements, the STOVL JSF which represents a great improvement in reliabil- 
ity and combat capability over existing legacy platforms, the Lightweight 155mm 
Howitzer, a more capable, deployable, survivable, and accurate weapon than current 
indirect fire systems, and the CH-53X and UH-IY/AH-IZ aircraft which promise 
greater safety, survivability, and supportability over the current fleet of aging air- 
frames. 

Concepts like Tactical Air integration. Logistics Modernization and Command and 
Control, and improvements in intelligence and information operations are equally 
essential to true transformation, and we are focusing our efforts on the technology 
and processes that facilitate transformation. 

Most important of all to our future readiness are our sea basing initiatives in 
partnership with the Navy. We hold a deep and abiding conviction that sea basing 
initiatives hold the greatest promise for transforming the Marine Corps-Navy team 
into a more flexible, responsive crisis response force, able of projecting power across 
the full spectrum of operational capabilities anywhere in the world. 
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This year, the Marine Corps has continued to refine plans for the Marine Expedi- 
tionary Brigade of 2015, in concert with our concept for sea-based operations. Simi- 
larly, the analysis of alternatives for our Maritime Pre-positioning Force (Future), 
a critical component of sea basing, will provide valid choices for achieving sea basing 
capabilities. These initiatives will complement, rather than replace, the amphibious 
lift and forcible entry capacity of the LHA(R), LPD-17, and LHD, and will provide 
the Nation a deployment and employment capability unmatched in the modern 
world. 

In addition to the above items, the Commandant of the Marine Corps has recently 
directed experimentation with a concept for distributed operations, whereby Marine 
Forces will be able to operate in a more decentralized manner with smaller tactical 
units to better extend operation reach and control in an extended battlespace. 

General Jumper. The Air Force is not planning to create a separate military force 
to deal with post-conflict operations. The USAF currently operates at all levels of 
the spectrum of operations providing a diverse range of capabilities from close air 
support to humanitarian assistance to ISR. The USAF took lessons learned from Af- 
ghanistan and was able to incorporate those lessons directly into Iraqi operations. 
Logistics planning allowed a comprehensive base draw down while at the same time 
effectively supporting humanitarian airlift operations. The use of radio frequency 
tags enhanced in-transit visibility and automated decision tools allowed airlift plan- 
ners to maximize limited staging space. Additionally ISR operations, especially 
UAVs, provided valuable support in reconnaissance and surveillance of potential 
hotspots. All the while, space systems provided precise location for GPS equipped 
units and equipment, and over the horizon communications. The USAF has placed 
airmen in CJTF-7 and CENTCOM to insure that the full range of air and space 
power meets the combatant commander needs. The built-in flexibility of the pro- 
jected force structure will allow the Air Force to substantially contribute to efforts 
to attain stability and restore conditions that can promote democracy and liberty. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OFF-SHORING 

90. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, many experts in the defense and intelligence communities are seri- 
ously concerned about the loss to the U.S. economy of the high-end semiconductor 
chip-manufacturing sector to East Asian countries, the likely subsequent loss of the 
semiconductor research and design sectors, and the grave national security implica- 
tions that this would entail. The composition of the global semiconductor industry 
has changed dramatically in recent years. National trade and industrial policies of 
East Asian countries which have capitalized on these changes are driving a migra- 
tion of semiconductor manufacturing to that region, in particular to China, through 
a large array of direct and indirect subsidies to their domestic semiconductor indus- 
try. This migration is occurring at a time when these components are becoming a 
crucial defense technology advantage to the U.S., due to the present and future 
needs of advanced processors in the defense and intelligence communities. Informed 
elements of the military and intelligence sectors have made clear that relying on 
semiconductor integrated circuits fabricated outside the U.S. (e.g. in China, Taiwan, 
and Singapore) is not an acceptable national security option. Is the DOD engaged 
in analyzing this issue and are you planning to outline the potential long-term solu- 
tions of this problem with respect to the DOD? 

General Schoomaker. This is an effort led by the OSD, in which the Army par- 
ticipates. On October 10, 2003, the Acting Deputy Secretary of Defense for Acquisi- 
tion, Technology, and Lo^stics (AT&L) established a strategy to ensure access to 
trusted suppliers of leading edge, critical integrated circuits in sensitive defense 
weapons. That strategy consists of identifying dependable producers and exploring 
needed refinements to the strategy. 

Admiral Clark. The DOD is engaged in this issue. On October 10, 2003, the Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense established a formal approach to ensure access to trusted 
suppliers of leading edge, critical integrated circuits for use in defense systems. The 
Department is actively exploring alternatives and has established a Defense Science 
Board Task Eorce to examine the subject, which began its study in March 2004. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps depends on the semi-conductor chip industry 
for processing and delivering critical information and appreciates the national secu- 
rity implications of the industry’s domestic decline and the potential security impli- 
cations of relying on development and manufacture of semiconductor chips in for- 
eign countries. The Marine Corps, however, has not yet linked this concern to the 
loss or threat of capability nor developed a service-specific solution to this situation 
and, as the matter effects the whole of the DOD, we respectfully defer to the leader- 
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ship of the Joint Staff and/or the expertise of the National Security Agency (NSA) 
to address any long-term solutions the DOD has undertaken. 

General Jumper. The Air Force analyzes source of supply issues on a case-by-case 
basis and has not addressed the semiconductor industry as a whole or focused on 
the movement of production capability offshore. However, this is an area being stud- 
ied by the DOD and the current approach calls for establishing a “trusted foundry” 
to ensure critical defense systems have a trusted source of semiconductor compo- 
nents — a source that can manufacture sensitive defense designs in confidence, en- 
suring these components have not been modified or their integrity compromised, 
and can guarantee these components and the underlying technology are available 
when needed by the DOD. 

Where there is concern is in the move offshore of the materials and components 
used in building these integrated semiconductor components-a large portion of the 
companies manufacture items such as ceramic packages, high-purity silicon wafers, 
die materials, quartz products, resins, and optical equipment are foreign-based or 
foreign-owned. These items are not unique to military parts and the commercial 
market drives their economics and technology. However, with an annual world mar- 
ket for semiconductors and semiconductor equipment of almost $300 billion, the in- 
dustrial base for these components should remain strong. As for the integration of 
these components, current military requirements are met predominately by the 
large vertically integrated United States defense manufacturers — companies such as 
Lockheed Martin, Northrop-Grumman, Raytheon, and Honeywell who have design 
and fabrication capabilities to ensure military unique performance and security re- 
quirements are met. 

91. Senator Liebeeman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, I understand that a foundry to ensure DOD access to a short- and 
mid-term supply of cutting edge integrated circuits may address immediate national 
security concerns. What kinds of long-term strategies are being considered to ensure 
DOD first and assured access to critical advanced components from trusted domestic 
sources? 

General Schoomaker. This is an effort led by the OSD, in which the Army par- 
ticipates. Long-term strategies being considered include assessing the possibility of 
additional research investments by the DOD and policy changes to help our inte- 
grated circuit suppliers compete in worldwide markets. 

Admiral Clark. I understand that the DOD is actively exploring long-term strate- 
gies and has established a Defense Science Board Task Force to examine this sub- 
ject. These strateries will examine the root cause of offshore migration, the options 
for policy and DOD investment, alternatives to onshore trusted foundries and the 
development of requisite inspection technologies, enabling alternative inherently 
trustworthy processing technologies. There are currently two trusted foundries pro- 
ducing Rad Hard circuits in the United States. I understand the DOD is using Title 
III funds to upgrade these foundries to support current and future DOD Rad Hard 
circuit requirements. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps is aware of the NSA proposal to establish a 
trusted foundry to ensure DOD first and assured access to critical advanced compo- 
nents from trusted domestic sources. However, long-term strategies of this nature 
are developed and lead by the DOD. We respectfully defer to the NSA at the DOD/ 
agency level to provide insight on the long-term strategies to be considered and de- 
veloped. 

General Jumper. Maintaining a strong industrial base for integrated circuits is 
a key element to ensuring the DOD with first and assured access to critical ad- 
vanced components from trusted domestic sources. The DOD’s Manufacturing Tech- 
nology program aids in this quest by developing manufacturing technologies that en- 
able affordable production and sustainment of current and future weapon systems. 

Another option for assured access is the Defense Production Act Title HI program, 
which establishes, maintains, and/or expands a production capability necessary for 
national defense. This program is currently being used to establish a domestic fab- 
rication capability for radiation-hardened microelectronics to meet critical require- 
ments from the combined space community, including the Air Force, the Missile De- 
fense Agency, the National Reconnaissance Office, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

92. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, what programs currently exist that address the issue of first and 
assured access to critical advanced components from trusted domestic sources? 

General Schoomaker. The principal program facilitating first and assured access 
to critical requirements is the Defense Priorities and Allocation System (DPAS). 
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This program implements authority contained in Title I of the Defense Production 
Act. DPAS allows us to work through the Commerce Department to require priority 
acceptance and performance of orders placed with domestic sources, if those orders 
are within their capability. 

Admiral Clark. I understand the DOD and the NSA have undertaken a pilot pro- 
gram to address the vulnerability of critical Application Specific Integrated Circuits 
(ASICs) used in mission essential defense, communications, and national security 
systems. The program is a first step to support in identifying short and mid-term 
solutions that could supply the Department with advanced technology trusted 
ASICs. It is consistent with the approach set forth by the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense on October 10, 2003. The program is further defined in the subsequent interim 
guidance on the use of Trusted Integrated Circuits set forth January 27, 2004, from 
the Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for AT&L. The pilot program covers 
the requirements to ensure trust from basic circuit design to the finished wafer 
scale devices (not yet delineated into individual dies or packaged at this stage). Ad- 
ditional trusted ASIC sources will be identified and certified as required in the on- 
going program. If necessary, the pilot program will expand by engaging additional 
trusted domestic suppliers of critical high end ASICs to encourage multiple sources 
and increased access to the most advanced technologies. 

General Hagee. Headquarters, Marine Corps C4 Department is aware of the NSA 
proposal to establish a trusted foundry to ensure DOD first and assured access to 
critical advanced components from trusted domestic sources. We respectfully defer 
this response to NSA. 

General Jumper. As mentioned, the DOD’s current approach to address the issue 
of first and assured access to critical advanced components from trusted domestic 
sources calls for establishing a “trusted foundry” to ensure critical defense systems 
have a trusted source of semiconductor components available when needed by the 
Department. 

In addition, the DOD’s Manufacturing Technology program helps strengthen the 
industrial base by developing manufacturing technologies that enable affordable 
production and sustainment of current and future weapon systems. The Defense 
Production Act Title III program can also assist by establishing, maintaining, and/ 
or expanding a production capability necessary for national defense as is currently 
being done in the case of radiation-hardened microelectronics. 

93. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, does the DOD have plans to maintain the critical semiconductor 
equipment industry (i.e. lithography, photo masks) in the U.S., either through a gov- 
ernment-industry consortium or through more direct intervention? 

General Schoomaker. This is related to an effort led by the OSD and the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA). The Army participates. We under- 
stand that maintaining the critical semiconductor equipment industry will be ad- 
dressed as part of an upcoming Defense Science Board study entitled: High Perform- 
ance Microchip Supply. Separately, but in close coordination with OSD and DARPA, 
the Army does fund direct research of improved semiconductor fabrication equip- 
ment as part of our effort to achieve Army research objectives. We plan to continue 
that funding effort. 

Admiral Clark. The DOD does not currently have plans to address maintenance 
of the semiconductor equipment industry. However, if any aspect of the semiconduc- 
tor industry changes in such a manner that creates vulnerabilities or diminishes ca- 
pabilities, we will explore options and take necessary action. 

General Hagee. Respectfully, we must defer to the Joint Staff and/or OSD to pro- 
vide information on any DOD-wide plans to support the semi-conductor equipment 
industry. 

General Jumper. The DOD has not formulated any plans to establish a govern- 
ment-industry consortium or directly intervene in the semiconductor equipment in- 
dustry. Accounting for less than 2 percent of total market sales of semiconductors 
and associated equipment, makes it difficult for the DOD to directly influence the 
industry. In fact, the last major consortium effort, SEMATECH, dropped Federal 
sponsorship in 1996 and now includes international manufacturers. Instead, the 
DOD is currently pursuing a “trusted foundry” approach, which could contribute to 
the maintenance of a viable semiconductor industrial base. 

94. Senator Lieberman. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, will Congress have the opportunity to discuss the proposed solu- 
tions as they evolve? 

General Schoomaker. Yes. 
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Admiral Clark. I expect the DOD will continue, as always, to work with Congress 
to explore solutions for securing trusted microelectronics for our warfighters. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps will afford Congress the opportunity to discuss 
proposed solutions that are participated in and in support of the operational re- 
quirements that are of interest. 

General Jumper. As mentioned, the DOD is currently looking to existing efforts, 
such as the “trusted foundry” approach, its Manufacturing Technology program, and 
the Defense Production Act Title III program to provide for first and assured access 
to critical semiconductor components. Should additional solutions become necessary. 
Congress will be an essential element in the formulation and implementation of a 
national policy with regards to the semiconductor industry and other critical indus- 
tries that support national defense. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Jack Reed 
science and technology investment 

95. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, all of the Services have reduced their investments in transformational 
S&T programs significantly below the fiscal year 2004 appropriated levels. What 
role do these S&T programs play in the transformation of our Nation’s military? 

General Schoomaker. The fiscal year 2005 budget submission reflects the Army’s 
sustained commitment to make leap-ahead S&T investments that will provide high 
payoff transformational capabilities for our soldiers. At $1.8 billion, the fiscal year 
2005 S&T budget request continues the transformational programming strategy es- 
tablished last year. 

Army S&T is committed to providing America’s Army with sustained overmatch 
in land combat. To do so, the Army S&T retains a dynamic portfolio of technology 
investments that is responsive to the warfighters’ needs of today and the future. 
The Army S&T mission is to conceptualize and develop future leap-ahead tech- 
nologies that are necessary to maintain a superior land combat capability un- 
matched anywhere in the world while exploiting opportunities to accelerate the 
transition of proven innovative technologies to enhance the capabilities of the Cur- 
rent Force. The Army’s S&T program is well balanced to provide high payoff needs 
of the Future Force while seeking rapid transitions for critical capabilities into the 
Current Force. 

Admiral Clark. The Navy S&T accounts reflect the balance of priorities among 
the competing fiscal requirements. The fiscal year 2005 Navy S&T budget request 
declines by 1.4 percent compared to the fiscal year 2004 budget request, but is well 
focused on supporting the warfighting capabilities outlined in the latest Naval 
Transformation Roadmap. 

The role of naval S&'T is to guide innovation that will provide technology-based 
options for transformational Navy and Marine Corps capabilities, including capabili- 
ties that promise to fundamentally change how we prepare for, fight and win wars. 
A great deal of our transformational effort towards “The Next Navy and Marine 
Corps” is lodged in the Future Naval Capabilities (FNCs). We have strengthened 
alignment of the FNC process with the naval capabilities development process that 
establishes our warfighting program requirements and priorities. 

The relatively mature technologies involved in FNCs are in many cases the result 
of long term S&T investments in discovery and invention programs with 6.1 and 
early 6.2 funding. The focus of this discovery and invention portion of the S&T port- 
folio is largely on areas where the Navy is the only significant U.S. sponsor such 
as ocean acoustics and underwater weaponry. This stable, long term investment is 
essential to keeping the pipeline full of transformation enabling technologies for 
“The Navy and Marine Corps After Next”. 

The final transformational S&T investment is in the area of Innovative Naval 
Prototypes. Examples of these “game-changing” technologies include the free elec- 
tron laser, the electromagnetic railgun, unmanned underwater vehicles, the X-Craft, 
and super-conducting electric drive motors. 

General Hagee. Naval S&T is pursuing innovative technology prototypes for 
equipment that we hope will have transformational impact in the future. There are 
numerous examples. We are developing a reconfigurable rotor blade for the MV-22 
tiltrotor aircraft that when delivered will assist this revolutionary aircraft extend 
its range and load capacity to keep up with anticipated expansion of mission re- 
quirements. In effect, we are using S&T investment now to plan to upgrade a tech- 
nology not yet operational. 
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Another example is our investment in autonomous mobile sensors — Dragon Eye 
UAV and Dragon Runner Unmanned Ground Vehicle — as a means of providing the 
tactical element on the ground to see over the next hill or around the next comer. 
Dragon Eye is in the process of fielding; however, when coupled with potentially 
transformational changes in concepts of operations for ground units our ground 
forces may emerge from planned experimentation over the next couple of years into 
a distinctly different force. 

Still another example includes technologies leverage off of GPS permitting ground 
forces to know precisely their own location. Systems such as Blue Force Tracker — 
and specifically the Iridium-based Expeditionary Tactical Communications System 
as a surrogate for a future low-earth orbit tactical communications network, coupled 
with projects such as the Target Handoff System (Experimental) providing precise 
targeting and the ability to digitally coordinate targeting between the forces on the 
ground and tactical aircraft, may open the door for emerging new concepts for em- 
ploying distributed operations on the future battlefield. 

General Jumper. Air Force S&T programs play a pivotal role in the trans- 
formation of our Nation’s air and space force. The United States Air Force is con- 
tinuing to transform to a capabilities-focused Expeditionary Air and Space Force. 
We are doing this through the development of the CONOPs for each of the seven 
major tasks the Air Force must be capable of accomplishing to support the combat- 
ant commanders. Our goal is to make the warfighting effects and capabilities we 
need to achieve them the drivers for everything we do. This is especially true for 
our S&T program. We have taken the effects and capabilities required by the seven 
CONOPs and transformational goals and mapped them to the long-term challenges 
and the short-term objectives identified in the congressionally-directed S&T plan- 
ning review completed in February 2002. A prime example of the role Air Force S&T 
plays in this transformation is in the area of space communications technology. We 
have increased our investment in this area and are working to identify, develop, and 
demonstrate the wideband technologies needed to build a space-based laser commu- 
nications network to provide higher data throughput. There are other technologies, 
such as directed energy, microsatellites, and more that will significantly change fu- 
ture warfighting capabilities. 


3 PERCENT INVESTMENT GOAL 

96. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, the DOD has again failed to meet its own goal of 3 percent investment 
of the DOD topline into S&T programs. Does your Service still desire to achieve that 
3 percent level? 

General Schoomaker. The Army supports the DOD’s stated goal of investing 3 
percent of Total Obligation Authority (TOA) in S&T. Over the past 4 years, the 
Army has sustained increases to its S&T investments to accelerate fielding the FCS 
and other Future Force capabilities while also seeking to identify mature tech- 
nologies that can be provided to the Current Force — today’s soldiers. 

Admiral Clark. The fiscal year 2005 Navy S&T budget request stabilizes funding 
at 0 percent real growth for the first time in 3 fiscal years, and though it is not 
3 percent of Navy TOA, it does provide a sufficient level of investment in this very 
important program for this year. Three percent remains our goal, but at the same 
time, we must recognize and balance competing investment priorities from year to 
year. We have done that in this year’s budget and I expect we will continue to do 
so in the years to come. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps complies with proposed Science Policy Council 
guidance to maintain or increase S&T investment at levels programmed in the fiscal 
year 2005 President’s budget. 

General Jumper. The S&T funding goal of 3 percent applies to the DOD S&T pro- 
gram as a whole vice by individual Service. Therefore, when taking into account 
other non-Service S&T funding, such as funding managed by the DARPA, the indi- 
vidual Service goal can be lower. With respect to the Air Force S&T program, it is 
funded at almost 2 percent-close to a more realistic goal of 2 to 2.4 percent. At $1.9 
billion in the fiscal year 2005 President’s budget. Air Force S&T is funded at a level 
to achieve the warfighting capabilities needed to support Air Force Core Com- 
petencies. I believe this is a more meaningful yardstick by which to measure the 
adequacy of S&T funding. 

97. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, is there a different investment goal that has been set for your Service? 
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General Schoomakee. The Army is committed to a strong S&T program, but we 
have not set specific investment goals for S&T. We carefully evaluate our S&T in- 
vestments to develop the technologies that will enable specific full spectrum capa- 
bilities for the Army’s Future Force, while seeking opportunities to transition proven 
innovative technologies to the Current Force faster. 

Admiral Claek. The Navy’s investment goal has been established by the DOD. 
It complies with DPG, and is consistent with the other Services. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps complies with proposed Science Policy Council 
(SPC) guidance to maintain or increase S&T investment at levels programmed in 
the fiscal year 2005 President’s budget. 

General Jumper. The Air Force has not set a formal percentage investment goal 
for its S&T program. However, I feel that 2 to 2.4 percent is a realistic goal and 
will maintain current and future warfighting capabilities. 


DEFENSE LABOEATORIES 

98. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, what role do your defense laboratories and engineering centers play 
in the development of transformational technologies for your Service? 

General Schoomakee. The Army’s laboratories and engineering centers play a 
critical role in developing and maturing the needed technologies in support of the 
Army’s transformation objectives. A good example of the role the Army’s labs and 
engineering centers have contributed to these objectives is the development and 
maturation of the Army’s technology base in support of the FCS; the centerpiece of 
the Army’s Future Force and key element of the Army’s Transformation campaign 
plan. The Army’s laboratories and engineering centers play a key role in maturing 
the technology base in partnership with the private sector to an adequate technical 
readiness level that enables the Army to proceed to a successful Milestone B system 
development and demonstration decision for the FCS. Additionally, the Army’s lab- 
oratories and engineering centers helped to identify the critical technology areas 
deemed to be centrally important to successful development of the FCS architecture 
and its component platforms, and potential solution sources in order to achieve 
baseline threshold key performance parameters. The successful development of 
these critical technologies is essential to reduce the technical risk in the acquisition 
and fielding of the FCS equipped unit of action. As detailed engineering designs are 
developed and refined, it is expected that additional critical technologies will be 
identified in order to meet designated capability levels (threshold or objective). Here 
again, the Army’s labs and engineering centers will play a major role in maturing 
these technologies to adequate technology readiness levels to achieve these needed 
capabilities for the FCS equipped unit of action. 

Admiral Clark. The labs and centers have a long history of developing techno- 
logical innovations that have made significant contributions to transforming the 
fleet and force. The Navy’s scientists and engineers continue to push the state of 
the art to achieve order of magnitude increases in warfighting effectiveness. As an 
example, the Naval Research Laboratory (NRL) continues its leadership in the de- 
velopment of unmanned platforms and technology for improved ISR capabilities. 
NRL has used its world-class expertise in these areas to deliver the Dragon Eye, 
a small UAV, for small unit tactical reconnaissance. The Dragon Eye is small, light, 
easy to transport, and easy to fly. Developed at NRL, this UAV has transitioned into 
the Marine Corps Force and is with the I MEF in Iraq. Scientists at NRL are con- 
tinuing this effort to develop the next generation of transformational sensors and 
platforms in advanced tactical reconnaissance. 

General Hagee. Our laboratories and engineering centers, e.g., the NRL, Naval 
Surface Warfare Centers, and the Marine Corps Warfighting Laboratory, provide 
the synergy, expertise and coordination imperative for transformational technologies 
and experimentation. 

General Jumpee. The various AFRL research sites are crucial in the development 
of the transformational technologies required as the Air Force continues to trans- 
form to a capabilities-focused Expeditionary Air and Space Force. In particular, 
there are many world-class research efforts ongoing across the AFRL. For example, 
we have completed and recently transitioned initial breakthrough work on eye and 
sensor laser protection developed at the Human Effectiveness Directorate, Brooks 
City Base, Texas, and at the Materials and Manufacturing Directorate, Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base, Ohio. The information data wall currently being used in Af- 
ghanistan and Korea is the result of outstanding efforts by the Information Direc- 
torate at Rome, New York. We are also proud of our work at Tyndall Air Force 
Base, Florida, and their development of the Elastomeric Coating polymer, which is 
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capable of protecting key buildings and installations from close proximity explosions, 
such as air dropped weapons or truck bombs and is currently being installed in the 
Pentagon Reservation. In addition to conducting world-class research, the AFRL 
works closely with universities and industry to focus their research efforts on trans- 
formational technologies relevant to the Air Force. These are but a few of the ex- 
traordinary contributions being made in our laboratory facilities around the country. 


LABORATORY PERSONNEL DEMONSTRATIONS 

99. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and Gen- 
eral Jumper, what is the status of the ongoing laboratory personnel demonstrations 
that are being executed at many of your Service laboratories? 

General Schoomaker. Since late fiscal year 1997, five Army-unique personnel 
demonstration projects were implemented under section 342 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1995. These demonstration projects were individ- 
ualized experiments designed by each laboratory to meet its specific needs and re- 
quirements and they were “generally similar in nature to China Lake,” that is, most 
civilian personnel management decisions were delegated to the laboratory director 
at each Army laboratory. Two additional Army laboratories have designed and sub- 
mitted demonstration project proposals; however, those proposals were not approved 
due to the emergence of the OSD National Security Personnel System (NSPS) and 
the OSD Best Practices Initiative. One Army laboratory has been approved for a 
second, 5-year experiment by its local bargaining unit. Currently, OSD is in the 
process of replacing all Army laboratory demonstration project experiments with a 
personnel demonstration project known as the Best Practices Initiative. It is gen- 
erally agreed that these personnel authorities have enhanced the ability of the 
Army laboratories to successfully discharge their mission of support to the 
warfighter. 

Admiral Clark. Our laboratory personnel demonstrations at the Naval Sea Sys- 
tems Command Warfare Centers and the NRL are fully implemented and operating 
well. They will continue until such time as the DOD issues its final Federal Register 
notice for the DOD Best Practices Demonstration Project. Once this notice is pub- 
lished, the Best Practices Demonstration Project will supersede these Laboratory 
Demonstration Projects and both these demonstration projects and their employees 
will be converted to the Best Practices Demonstration Project. The conversion sched- 
ule is still to be determined. 

If the Best Practices Demonstration Project is not implemented prior to October 
1, 2008, the DOD NSPS may supersede the Laboratory Demonstration Projects at 
that time. 

General Hagee. The following is a partial excerpt of what Admiral Cohen ap- 
proved: “Our current personnel demonstration projects at the Naval Sea Systems 
Command Warfare Centers and the NRL are fully implemented and operating well. 
They will continue until such time as the DOD issues its final Federal Register no- 
tice for the DOD Best Practices Demonstration Project. Once this notice is pub- 
lished, the Best Practices Demonstration Project will supersede these Laboratory 
Demonstration Projects and both these demonstration projects and their employees 
will be converted to the Best Practices Demonstration Project. The conversion sched- 
ule is still to be determined.” 

General Jumper. At present, the Air Force Laboratory Demonstration Project, or 
Lab Demo, is currently ongoing and continues to provide the AFRL with flexibilities 
key to hiring critical S&E talent. These key flexibilities include a simplified classi- 
fication system, broadband pay levels, and contribution-based compensation, all of 
which have been very successful and have ensured lab-unique requirements were 
accommodated. Once the recently authorized NSPS is implemented we anticipate it 
will also produce positive results in shaping our S&E workforce. 

100. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, how have these demonstrations programs helped your laboratories 
fulfill their missions? 

General Schoomaker. The fundamental thesis of the Army’s laboratory dem- 
onstration projects is to attract and retain a high-quality workforce to achieve qual- 
ity Army laboratories and quality laboratory products. Army laboratories have been 
enhanced by providing individual laboratory directors/commanders greater manage- 
rial control over personnel functions and concurrently, expanding the opportunities 
available to employees through a more responsive and flexible laboratory personnel 
system unique to each laboratory. Specific demonstration project features which en- 
hance the ability of the laboratory to attract high-quality employees include: (1) 
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market-based salary setting by managers (broad banding), (2) new appointment au- 
thorities (Distinguished Scholastic Achievement and quality grouping which has 
abolished the OPM’s “Rule of Three”), (3) classification authority delegated to the 
laboratory director/commander, and (4) simplified classification which has trans- 
formed Army laboratories from antiquated classification-driven organizations to 
world-class performance-based laboratories, just to identify a few. Specific dem- 
onstration project features which enhance the ability of the laboratory to retain 
high-quality employees include: (1) compensation linked directly to employee per- 
formance which tracks straight to laboratory goals, (2) accelerated compensation for 
laboratory local interns, i.e., newly hired out of colleges/universities, (3) extraor- 
dinary performance recognition and compensation beyond that of the normal pay- 
for-performance processes, and (4) ability of the laboratory director to make a 
counter-offer (basic pay adjustment) as a result of a private sector employment offer 
to a mission-critical laboratory employee. The success of these demonstration fea- 
tures is illustrated by the fact that over the last 5 years, laboratories operating 
under provisions of personnel demonstration projects have been selected four out of 
five times as the Army’s Research and Development Organization of the Year. These 
features, which mirror commercial practice, have further enabled the laboratories to 
become and remain competitive with their private sector counterparts. 

Admiral Clark. These demonstrations have helped personnel managers hire and 
retain highly skilled scientists, engineers and technicians, pay higher starting sala- 
ries as a recruitment tool, and reward high performing individuals. We believe that 
these tools will help us compete with the aggressive private sector jobs market for 
these highly skilled people. 

General Hagee. The following was what Admiral Cohen approved: “The ability to 
hire and retain highly skilled scientists, engineers and technicians is critical to ef- 
fective execution of the tasks assigned to our laboratories and centers. The dem- 
onstration projects have had overall positive impact on laboratory effectiveness be- 
cause management has the capability, flexibility, and authority to pay higher start- 
ing salaries as a recruitment tool and reward high performing individuals thus re- 
taining more of their top performers. This is critical in these times of technical per- 
sonnel shortages and an aggressive private sector jobs market for highly-skilled per- 
sonnel.” 

General Jumper. As mentioned, the flexibilities authorized by Congress under the 
laboratory personnel demonstrations projects have been very successful in enabling 
us to hire critical S&E talent for our workforce. This infusion of talent has helped 
to revitalize and bring new ideas into the S&E community, providing a larger talent 
pool from which to draw as we continue our transformation to a capabilities-focused 
Expeditionary Air and Space Force. 

101. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, are there any other specific personnel authorities that your labora- 
tory directors need to better accomplish their unique Service missions? 

General Schoomaker. The DOD laboratories have identified a number of specific 
personnel authorities which would certainly provide the opportunity to further en- 
hance the Army’s laboratories, to include: (1) an increase in the pay cap of difficult- 
to-recruit categories of DOD laboratory S&E to $200,000 (an authority provided to 
the National Institutes of Health); (2) an increase in the traditional 3R authorities 
(recruitment and relocation bonuses, and retention allowances) to 100 percent of 
basic pay, to permit retention allowance lump sum payments, and to permit the op- 
tion of retention allowances as increases to basic pay, in order for the DOD S&T 
laboratories to attract and retain top quality S&E; (3) concurrently, to ensure a con- 
tinuing flow of fresh new young S&E talent into the DOD laboratories by providing 
a financial incentive to older S&E to retire, an increase in the Voluntary Separation 
Incentive Pay to $50,000; (4) personnel services contracting to hire administrative 
and clerical labor, currently prohibited by Federal Acquisition Regulation 37-104, 
which would permit the laboratories to devote scarce in-house resources to the lab- 
oratory missions of research, development, and engineering support; and (5) restora- 
tion of the section 1113 authority from the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2001, which provides the “authority for the experimental personnel pro- 
gram for scientific and technical personnel” which terminates in October 2005. The 
full range of additional authorities for Army laboratory directors and commanders, 
requiring either new legislation or DOD policy revision, can be found in OSD, Re- 
search and Engineering, commissioned study titled “DOD Laboratory S&E Work- 
force Framework of HR Features for the Alternative Personnel System” published 
on September 30, 2002. 

Admiral Clark. There are two such authorities in the area of S&E candidate re- 
cruiting that would help to better accomplish our laboratory missions. 
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First, authorization of a Direct Appointment of National Research Council (NRC) 
and American Society for Engineering and Education (ASEE) Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ship Program Participants upon successful completion of their programs would 
eliminate a duplicative, second competitive action under current Federal Govern- 
ment Direct Hire or Delegated Examining Authority. This could streamline the re- 
cruitment process (reducing work hours by an estimated 24 hours per case), and re- 
duce hiring time by 4 to 12 weeks. 

Second, authorization of a Direct Appointment Authority for scientific, engineer- 
ing, or medical occupations, to include an exemption from Title V hiring regulations, 
would provide true “on-the-spot” hiring authority. This authority would be applied 
only to those positions and occupations that meet the criteria of the 0PM Research 
Grade Evaluation Guide or Part III or the 0PM Equipment Development Grade 
Evaluation Guide and require specialized experience. 

General Hagee. Not all the labs and centers need exactly the same personnel au- 
thorities, as their staffing and recruiting challenges are often different. For example, 
some of the Navy’s warfare/systems centers need to fill large numbers of entry-level 
positions every year, so the flexibility granted by their demonstration projects (cat- 
egorical ranking and distinguished scholar) have been of benefit to them. In con- 
trast, more than half of the hires made by the NRL are PhDs with specialized expe- 
rience at the GS-12 level or above, so such open registers are of lower utility. 

Below are two specific personnel authorities that would benefit some or all of the 
Navy labs and centers. 

Recommendations to Improve Recruitment of S&E Candidates with Specialized Ex- 
perience 

(1) Authorize a Direct Appointment of NRC and ASEE Postdoctoral Fellowship 
Program Participants upon successful completion of their associateship programs. 
This proposal would allow the appointment of specially qualified NRC and ASEE 
participants upon completion of their associateship program. NRC and ASEE Par- 
ticipants compete through an extensive national recruitment effort and rigorous 
evaluation scheme to qualify for consideration. This competition is significantly 
more stringent than the competition required under the Direct Hire or Delegated 
Examining Hiring Authorities. This proposal, if accepted, would eliminate a duplica- 
tive, second competitive action under current Federal Government Direct Hire or 
Delegated Examining Authority, streamline the recruitment process (reducing work 
hours by 24 hours per case), and reduce hiring time by 4 to 12 weeks. 

(2) Authorize a Direct Appointment Authority for scientific, engineering, or medi- 
cal occupations. This proposal, which includes an exemption from Title V hiring reg- 
ulations, would provide a true “on-the-spot” hiring authority for scientific and engi- 
neering research positions in professional scientific, engineering, or medical occupa- 
tions that meet the criteria of the 0PM Research Grade Evaluation Guide or Part 
III or the 0PM Equipment Development Grade Evaluation Guide and require spe- 
cialized experience. 

General Jumper. Previously mentioned flexibilities, such as a simplified classifica- 
tion system, broadband pay levels, and contribution-based compensation, have been 
very successful and have ensured lab-unique requirements were accommodated as 
we worked to hire critical S&E talent for our workforce. Once the recently author- 
ized NSPS is implemented, we anticipate it will also produce positive results in 
shaping our S&E workforce. Until NSPS is fully implemented, it is too early to fore- 
cast if additional personnel authorities will be required to recruit and retain S&E 
talent for the laboratory. 


REPAIR requirements 

102. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, you say in your posture statement that 
the Army has determined repair requirements for all OIF I units, and that the re- 
sulting workload is “immense” and a “significant expansion of normal maintenance 
activities.” You state further that Army readiness is directly dependent on the reset 
program, and that “continued resourcing will be needed” to ensure the Army’s recov- 
ery from current operations. What is the total estimate for the Army’s reset pro- 
gram, at present? 

General Schoomaker. The initial fiscal year 2004 cost estimate to reconstitute 
OIF and OEF equipment was based on experience from past operations, in-theater 
technical inspections, and emerging maintenance data emanating from current oper- 
ations. The reset plan takes into consideration the full spectrum maintenance oper- 
ations, from organizational level to depot. The estimate for fiscal year 2004 reset 
totals $5.2 billion: $2.9 billion for 10/20 and delayed desert damage, $1.5 billion for 
depot maintenance, and $.8 billion for Army prepositioned stocks, munitions, and 
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second destination charges. Estimates are for the fiscal year 2004 reset; we have 
not identified fiscal year 2005 reset cost requirements. 

103. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, how much of this has already been fund- 
ed by the fiscal year 2004 supplemental? 

General Schoomaker. The fiscal year 2004 emergency supplemental funded $1.2 
billion in depot maintenance requirements and $2.0 billion in 10/20 level mainte- 
nance and delayed desert damage. Additionally, we received another $208 million 
for transportation to move equipment to the depots and to commercialize some in- 
theater communications capability. This was particularly important in that it per- 
mitted us to redeploy several of the Army’s unique communications units who were 
approaching their 1-year mark for deployment. We also received $712 million in in- 
vestment funds to purchase communications equipment, replacement stocks for our 
prepositioned equipment sets, and lethality and survivability equipment for both ac- 
tive and Reserve component soldiers. 

104. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, how much is included in the fiscal year 
2005 budget request? 

General Schoomaker. As I stated earlier, the fiscal year 2005 budget only ad- 
dresses peacetime requirements. The Army staff is developing cost estimates for the 
repair of OIF 2 and OEF 4/5 equipment that will return from theater. At this point, 
it is too early to discuss those estimates with a high degree of confidence. I do know 
that the fiscal year 2005 budget request does contain $89.1 million to purchase 
lethality and survivability equipment for our troops. 

105. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, how do you expect to fund the remain- 
der? 

General Schoomaker. While we have not yet received guidance on the focus of 
an emergency supplemental for fiscal year, I would expect some of the reset require- 
ments to be funded from that source. In addition to requirements for fiscal year 
2005, there will still be outstanding requirements from fiscal year 2004, especially 
in the investment accounts. Reset requirements are incremental to normal peace- 
time operations and so far have been appropriate candidates for using supplemental 
funds. Reset is critical to future readiness. If funding for reset is not provided to 
the Army in a fiscal year 2005 supplemental, we will be forced to balance risk with- 
in the base budget to meet the requirement. 

106. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, what is your current estimate of how 
much additional funding the Army would need from an fiscal year 2005 supple- 
mental, at least for reset purposes? 

General Schoomaker. We have not yet received guidance from the OSD on what 
the focus of a fiscal year 2005 supplemental will be, but I have little reason to be- 
lieve that resetting the force will be any less expensive than it will be for returning 
OIF I forces. Additionally, there will be some items we cannot get to in fiscal year 
2004 for which the requirements will carry into fiscal year 2005. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

107. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, what role do your investments in fundamental (6.1) research at 
small high-tech businesses and universities play in the fulfillment of your Service 
missions? 

General Schoomaker. The Army’s basic research program produces new knowl- 
edge to fuel revolutionary advances and leap-ahead technology that enable Army 
Transformation. The program invests in world-class expertise (government, aca- 
demic, and industry) and state-of-the-art equipment. It balances its investment be- 
tween in-house Army unique research and leveraging external scientific research 
that has great potential for military applications. 

The Army maintains an extramural basic research program that is balanced be- 
tween its two major components: (1) the single investigator program that invests in 
the brightest minds at our leading universities and is a key source of next-genera- 
tion of scientists and engineers with an understanding of military problems, and (2) 
larger scale partnerships with universities and industry to take advantage of com- 
mercial investments and the cutting edge research at outstanding universities in 
areas critical to the Future Force. 

In regard to the second component, the external basic research program takes ad- 
vantage of the power of academia and industry, focuses world-class research on 
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Army challenges, allows flexibility to capture new discoveries, trains the next gen- 
eration of scientists and engineers critical to the advancement of Army technology, 
and complements internal efforts through the following centers: 

• Collaborative Technology Alliances (CTAs) are industry-led 6.1 collabora- 
tions between the government, industry and academia, combining industry 
investment in areas critical to transformation while taking advantage of 
cutting edge research at universities, and the Army laboratories’ under- 
standing of military requirements to leverage state-of-the-art technology for 
military applications. 

• University Affiliated Research Centers are university-led 6.1 and shared 
6.2 collaborations between universities, industry, and Army laboratories 
where industrial partners provide competence in related technologies, ex- 
pertise in transitioning technologies from laboratories to the industrial sec- 
tor, and cost share. 

• Centers of Excellence are university 6.1 research centers established by 
the Army, and provide partnering opportunities between academia and In- 
dustry through cooperative agreements, when there is a significant synergy 
between the Center and the production capabilities of industry, but only the 
university is funded. 

• The Army’s new Flexible Display Center is university-led, with strong in- 
dustry participation and collaboration with Army laboratories but has 6.2, 

6.3, and ManTech funding. 

The Army also engages small businesses with S&T investments through the small 
business innovative research program; however, this involves applied research. The 
Army continues to exploit the opportunities created by these organizations to accel- 
erate development of transformational capabilities to a lighter, smaller, smarter, 
and faster force. 

Admiral Clahk. The 6.1 (S&T Account) investments that we have made, including 
those made in small, high-tech businesses and in universities, have assisted in the 
fulfillment of the Navy’s mission in one of the most fundamental ways possible: they 
have laid the groundwork for our future. Much of the maturing technology being de- 
livered today for incorporation into platforms, weapons, sensors, and process im- 
provements are the result of long-term investments in research and invention pro- 
grams in 6.1 and early 6.2 funding categories. These investments also serve to at- 
tract the Nation’s best scientific talent, most of which resides in small, high-tech 
companies and in universities. This helps focus them on uniquely naval problems 
such as Ocean Acoustics and Underwater Weaponry that might otherwise receive 
little attention. 

General Hagee. The Marine Corps has no 6.1 funding. The Office of Naval Re- 
search (ONR) supports the 6.1 requirements for the Navy. However, the following 
was what Admiral Cohen approved “Yes, historically. The ONR’s investment in 
basic research helps support the training of research S&E. The NRL receives a large 
share of the Navy’s 6.1 investment (roughly $100 million annually). The Navy’s war- 
fare centers and medical labs share the ILIR program (about $15 million annually). 
These funds are used to help develop appropriately trained scientists and engineers 
in key disciplines. 

In addition, ONR is working with the National Science Foundation (NSF) to start 
a $10 million pilot program, commencing in fiscal year 2005, that is focused on 
bringing into the Naval Research Enterprise the next generation of scientists and 
engineers. This program, called N-STAR, is focused on revitalizing connections be- 
tween the Navy’s research and development centers and the university community.” 

General Jumper. Basic Research, or 6.1, plays a key role in the Air Force S&T 
program, laying the foundation for later Applied Research, or 6.2, and Advanced 
Technology Development, or 6.3, efforts. In fact. Air Force “core” Basic Research is 
funded at $217.3 million in the fiscal year 2005 President’s budget — an increase of 
almost $13 million or almost 5 percent real growth, over the fiscal year 2004 Presi- 
dent’s budget. With approximately 70 percent of Air Force 6.1 funding going pri- 
marily to universities and some small high-tech companies, they play a fundamental 
role in helping to fulfill our Air Force mission. 


PERSONNEL FOR COMMANDER JOINT TASK FORCE 

108. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, I understand the decision has been made to establish a combined 
force headquarters in Iraq in between CJTF-7 and General Abizaid. I would like 
each of you to give me your military judgment about the need for an additional 
headquarters, as well as some estimate of how much each of your Services would 
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be expected to contribute and the impact of providing still more senior servicemen 
and women as headquarters personnel. 

General Schoomaker. The Army is fully supportive of the combatant command- 
er’s structuring headquarters to provide the required command and control, unity 
of command, and unity of effort in their area of operations. It is important to have 
a headquarters structured to meet these requirements as the Coalition Provisional 
Authority (CPA) conducts the transfer of authority in Iraq. This new headquarters 
will focus on coordinating the counterinsurgency campaign, civil-military operations, 
building Iraqi security and Armed Forces capabilities, and reconstruction efforts. 

The planning for the combined force headquarters is ongoing; therefore, we do not 
have defined personnel requirements. It is anticipated that the new headquarters 
will be formed from existing headquarters, maximize the capabilities within those 
headquarters, and through efficiencies avoid large increased demand for additional 
senior soldiers. 

Admiral Clark. Senator, it is my understanding that this decision is not final. 
However, JFCOM has been directed to develop options and recommendations for re- 
placing CJTF-7, the single joint headquarters currently responsible for all strategic, 
operational and tactical issues in Iraq, with a command structure that consists of 
two joint, combined headquarters: a multinational force headquarters that would 
tackle the strategic and politico-military issues in Iraq, and a subordinate 
warfighting headquarters that would focus on operational and tactical tasks. 

In my view, such a structure would improve current CJTF-7 headquarters span 
of control challenges, enhance our effort to establish a secure and stable Iraq, and 
at the same time, permit General Abizaid to focus on integrating and commanding 
the larger war on terror and regional security efforts throughout all of CENTCOM. 
While the specific service manpower contribution is yet undefined, I expect to be 
able to address any manpower concerns as JFCOM’s recommendation comes for- 
ward. 

General Hagee. As this question was generated in March 2004, it is overcome by 
events. CJTF-7 has become Multi-National Force Iraq (MNF-I). The Commander of 
the CENTCOM is the appropriate entity to answer the question on personnel and 
force requirements to support any combined force headquarters. 

General Jumper. Doctrine and our current command structure informs us as to 
what this new combined force headquarters should be, and that is the Joint Force 
Land Component Commander (JFLCC) and staff. The JFLCC is responsible for 
planning coordinating and executing all land component actions in the AOR. The 
Air Component, commanded by the JFACC, is prepared and primed to provide the 
required support to the JFLCC in this endeavor. In addition, we are prepared to 
provide an Air Component Coordinating Element (ACCE) in the JFLCC head- 
quarters as we did during OIF to facilitate and synchronize our operations. We feel 
this is the “best practices” option and should be used in this situation, as it is the 
most efficient for managing limited air resources. However, we will support the com- 
batant commander’s proposed C2 structure to the best of our ability and our limited 
resources. We will provide a limited ACCE, but we will not be able to field a compo- 
nent headquarter for this new combined force headquarters, nor do we believe it is 
best to distribute air resources down to this new command. 


BUDGET 

109. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, Admiral Clark, General Hagee, and 
General Jumper, I understand that, at the current pace of operations in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, you may still be short as much as $6-10 billion beyond funds provided 
in the fiscal year 2004 supplemental. Is that true, and if so, how do you expect to 
address these shortfalls? 

General Schoomaker. Based on input from the field, we do have shortfalls. We 
are working to minimize these by asking our commanders to redouble their efforts 
to carefully review expenditures and reconcile supply requisitions to avoid duplica- 
tion. As the field submits additional requirements, a group in the Army Staff, led 
by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations (G3), Lieutenant General Dick Cody, 
carefully reviews and validates them. Once requirements are validated, they are 
prioritized for available funding. To fund these critical, emerging priorities, we are 
reviewing all Army programs to determine if these new requirements are so compel- 
ling that we need to defer other planned expenditures to fund them. This is an ongo- 
ing process and it will undoubtedly continue through the remainder of the year. At 
mid-year, we will discuss shortfalls with OSD and we expect some relief. Right now, 
I believe we may need help in the range of about $3 billion for operations and main- 
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tenance-type requirements. Finally, we may have to come back with an omnibus re- 
programming action to meet our most critical requirements. 

Admiral Clark. The fiscal year 2004 supplemental was predicated on a post-OIF 
pace of operations. For the Navy, this assumption has changed dramatically because 
of the decision to deploy a MEF and supporting Navy elements. Our current esti- 
mate is that the Navy will incur over $700 million in unplanned costs during fiscal 
year 2004 related to this OIF 2 deployment. This estimate is likely to change as 
we gain experience with the pace of operations and actual return costs. At this time, 
the DOD plans to realign the necessary funds, both from the amounts provided in 
the supplemental and the fiscal year 2004 appropriations act, to cover the increased 
costs of OIF 2. 

General Hagee. Our current shortfall estimate continues to evolve with recent de- 
ployments in support of OIF 2 and OEF 5. We intend to address these shortfalls 
with assistance from the Iraqi Freedom Fund (IFF) and internal reprogramming ac- 
tions. The Marine Corps continues to work with the Under Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) to resolve the balance and address changing requirements as operat- 
ing tempo and actual manpower fluctuate. 

General Jumper. The Air Force received $350 million less than requested for op- 
erations and maintenance (O&M) in the fiscal year 2004 supplemental. We have 
asked the DOD for $252 million from the IFF for O&M items such as airlift, com- 
batant commander support, and our support to the Army. Provided our current 
O&M program is not reduced, we believe we can make it to the end of the year 
through prudent management. However, we will have to bypass and/or delay some 
items or activities we deem important, but not mission critical. 

110. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, I believe that the Army is currently 
spending about $3.5 billion each month to support operations in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, and that, assuming OIF 2 develops as is currently projected (that is, no major 
force reductions beyond what is already anticipated), you would run through your 
“base budget” by as early as March 2004. What is your current estimate for how 
much the Army would need to support planned operations in Iraq in fiscal year 
2005 and how soon do you need those funds? 

General Schoomaker. We are currently spending about $1 billion a month in 
military pay and an average of $2.5 billion a month in O&M to sustain operations 
in the global war on terrorism. These expenditures are incremental to our normal, 
peacetime operating costs. Our preliminary data for January indicates that we have 
a total year to date O&M expenditure, base program and global war on terrorism, 
of $19.4 billion. Our base O&M program for fiscal year 2004 is $25.5 billion. If we 
had been forced to conduct our current level of operations without having received 
the fiscal year 2004 supplemental early in the year, we would be in a position to 
“burn out” in March. 

At this point, we have not received guidance from the OSD on what the param- 
eters of a fiscal year 2005 supplemental will be. We would expect the parameters 
to include a cost of sustaining operations and we will develop cost estimates for re- 
setting our returning units, but we do not know what the scope of the mission will 
be as we begin fiscal year 2005. If our fiscal year 2005 burn rate were similar to 
fiscal year 2004, we would exhaust our O&M base budget by mid-March 2005, and 
our military personnel. Army base budget by the end of May 2005. 

111. Senator Reed. General Schoomaker, how different would the impact be if you 
received those funds in October or November as opposed to March or April? 

General Schoomaker. We do not yet know the level of effort that will be required 
in fiscal year 2005. If we assume it will remain the same as what we are providing 
in fiscal year 2004, as you stated in your previous question, we would normally pre- 
fer to receive supplemental funding earlier in the year, rather than later. If forced 
to fund operations in support of global war on terrorism ahead of receiving a supple- 
mental, we lose the flexibility to address critical emerging requirements and are 
forced to pay, in the short term, for current operations from our base appropriations. 
As an example, in our O&M program through end of January, a third into the fiscal 
year, we are 42 percent obligated overall. Without the supplemental, we would be 
about 76 percent obligated against our base O&M program. If we had not received 
the early supplemental, and with only a quarter of the base program left, we would 
be forced to defer nearly all spending beyond operations in the theater until supple- 
mental funding is received. 

[Whereupon, at 1:03 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning, everyone. We have a most 
unusual day before us. The Senate has, on the floor, a series of at 
least five to seven amendments. The votes start at 11:30, therefore 
we’re going to try and get this hearing completed in 2 hours time; 
otherwise it would be a very considerable inconvenience to our dis- 
tinguished witnesses. 

So we welcome you with that cheerful news. I know how well 
you’ve prepared, and you have, each of you, a half-hour opening 
statement, ready for a barrage of questions. [Laughter.] 

But I think, in this instance. Senator Levin and I will give short 
statements. We’ll proceed, then, to receive hopefully somewhat ab- 
breviated statements on your behalf, and then you’ll just have to 
work with us as we have members coming and going through the 
course of the hearing. 

We start this hearing this morning with news reports out of 
Baghdad which are quite disturbing. In our hearts and minds are 
the welfare of the men and women of the Armed Forces and a very 
large number of civilians, who are doing their very best to bring 
about a degree of democracy in that troubled part of the world. So 
the posture statements this morning relate, of course, to the Presi- 
dent’s defense budget, which, in itself, is subject to scrutiny here 
on Capitol Hill by a number of persons who have considered the 
overall fiscal situation facing the Nation. Acting Secretary 
Brownlee, Secretary England, and Secretary Roche, we welcome 
you. 

We’ll start by recognizing, again, the professionalism of the men 
and women of our Armed Forces, together with our coalition part- 
ners. They have been very successful in executing complex joint 
military operations around the world in the ongoing global war on 
terrorism. In Iraq and Afghanistan, our forces defeated brutal re- 
gimes quickly, with precision, and continue to provide stability and 
support as those nations move toward democracy. The men and 
women of the Armed Forces — active. Reserve, and National 
Guard — supported by civilian employees and contractors, have per- 
formed magnificently. This is proof of the training, equipment, and 
readiness that you have provided, their service, and their sacrifices, 
and the sacrifices of their family — we always must remember 
that — are deeply appreciated, most particularly by those who lost 
their lives and those who bear the wounds of this conflict and the 
conflicts, of course, in Afghanistan. 

Military operations continue at a high tempo in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan, the Balkans, and elsewhere around the world. At the same 
time, we must prepare now for the future, a future fraught with 
new threats and new challenges. 

The President’s budget request anticipates this uncertain future. 
That’s why this Senator strongly supports the President’s budget, 
at the level of $401.7 billion for defense. The budget continues the 
President’s strong commitment to safeguard America, and sends a 
strong signal, to the world, of America’s resolve. 

Since our Nation was attacked on September 11, much has been 
asked of each of your respective Services. Over the past several 
years, we have seen hundreds of thousands of soldiers, sailors, air- 
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men, and marines deployed around the world, to fight the global 
war on terrorism, and to maintain our forward presence. At the 
same time, we have asked the services to transform to meet future 
threats. We’re all aware of the hard choices you must make in your 
departments when deciding whether or not to trade a dollar of to- 
day’s readiness to invest a dollar in modernizing for this challeng- 
ing and uncertain future. I know each of you is looking for better, 
more efficient ways to use your limited resources, from developing 
new capabilities, to introducing new organizational structures, to 
better integrating the Guard and Reserve with the Active Force. 
The Army’s modular brigades, the Navy’s fleet response plan, and 
the Air Force’s aerospace expeditionary force concept are but a few 
of the innovations and capabilities that we look forward to discuss- 
ing with you today. 

As Congress works its will on the President’s budget request, we 
must be mindful of the potential problems. We are putting in- 
creased demands on our forces around the world, increased de- 
mands on their families, and increased demands on our Reserve 
and National Guard. We are fortunate, as a Nation, with a military 
that has responded to these demands with extraordinary commit- 
ment, but even the best military has its limits. 

As we perform our annual budget review, we must, and we will, 
carefully analyze the effects of these challenges on our men and 
women in uniform, and their families. Congress will. I’m confident, 
make the investments needed to ensure we have the people, the ca- 
pabilities, and the facilities necessary to meet these future threats. 

There are many questions. To assist the committee, I hope each 
of you will address the following in your opening statements. Do we 
have enough people in your respective military departments, the 
right mix of people, and the capabilities in your departments to 
meet the threats of the foreseeable future? Are we doing all we can 
to ensure that our forces deployed overseas, both active and Re- 
serve components, have the best possible equipment and support? 
Are the lessons learned from recent military operations being rap- 
idly, real-time integrated within your departments and the oper- 
ational forces? As we reposition forces to meet new global threats, 
do we have the facilities, the infrastructure, and the mobility that 
we will need? Are we doing everything we can to provide a safe, 
constructive environment for the patriotic young men and women 
who volunteer to serve our Nation? These are but a few of the 
issues we hope to explore with you today. 

We have the best Armed Forces in the world. We don’t say that 
boastfully. It’s absolutely substantiated by fact. It can be sustained 
with smart investment, strong leadership, and the continued sac- 
rifices of our individual soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines, and 
their families. We will do our part by providing them the resources 
they need to successfully execute their missions in the cause of 
freedom, and to protect us here at home. I commend each of you. 
You’ve been in office now for some period of time, and I think 
you’ve done commendable performances in leadership of your re- 
spective departments. 

So, Senator Levin? 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me join you in 
welcoming our witnesses and thanking them for their service to 
this Nation. 

Our forces, as you indicate, Mr. Chairman, continue this year to 
be heavily engaged in ongoing operations, including a rotation of 
troops and equipment in and out of Iraq that has been said to be 
the largest since World War 11. Nearly 120,000 troops will depart 
Iraq, to be replaced by nearly 110,000 others. The demand on the 
Active Force, particularly the Army, is so great that the proportion 
of Reserve component forces serving in Iraq will increase from the 
current 20 percent to nearly 40 percent of the total in this next ro- 
tation. Marine Corps units, which were withdrawn last summer, 
will be returning to Iraq in this rotation to replace some of the de- 
parting Army units. Those same Army units, after a very short 
rest, will be busy reorganizing, retraining, and refurbishing their 
equipment in preparation for a potential return to Iraq in a year’s 
time. 

It is reported that 11,000 U.S. troops operating in Eastern Af- 
ghanistan are coordinating offensive actions more closely with Pak- 
istani forces operating in Western Pakistan in a renewed effort to 
go after the principal terrorist threat to our Nation. Additionally, 
almost 40,000 more U.S. troops stand their ground in Korea, con- 
fronting the undeniably-serious conventional and potential nuclear 
threats posed by the regime in North Korea. Thousands more serve 
in stability operations in the Balkans and the Sinai, and now, once 
again, in our own hemisphere, in Haiti. 

So I join with you, Mr. Chairman and other members of this 
committee, in renewing our pledge to our military men and women, 
and to their families, that we will work to ensure that they con- 
tinue to receive the best training and the best equipment that our 
Nation can provide, and that they and their families are appro- 
priately compensated and supported as is befitting the service that 
they render to our Nation. 

The President’s defense budget request for $420 billion rep- 
resents an estimate of the cost of the normal operations of the ac- 
tivities within the defense budget function for fiscal year 2005. 
However, the budget does not include any request to support the 
incremental costs that our military forces in fiscal year 2005 will 
incur in continuing operations in Iraq, Afghanistan, or Haiti. Ad- 
ministration officials have further said that they do not intend to 
seek any funds for a supplemental to pay for these incremental 
costs this calendar year. That is not a responsible way to support 
our troops, and it is not responsible budgeting. We should provide 
for those costs that we can reasonably predict that our forces will 
incur. We should not force our Armed Forces to rob from existing 
requirements to pay for these operations. 

Congress provided an extra $65 billion to support operations in 
Iraq and Afghanistan during fiscal year 2004. It turns out that 
these funds will not even be sufficient to cover all the incremental 
costs of these operations until the end of the fiscal year. So we can- 
not count on any excess carryover funding to address these prob- 
lems in fiscal year 2005 until a mid-year supplemental can be en- 
acted. 
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At an earlier hearing before this committee, the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps all expressed concerned 
about waiting until after the end of calendar year 2004 to submit 
a supplemental budget request. Hopefully, our service secretaries 
will tell us this morning whether they share the concerns of their 
service chiefs; and, if so, whether they are urging the Secretary of 
Defense and the President to seek such supplemental funding from 
Congress on an urgent and a timely basis. 

The delay in requesting the supplemental is only part of the 
problem. Press reports indicate that administration officials plan 
on asking for $50 billion in supplemental funding for fiscal year 
2005, but the requirement will likely be much higher. In fact. Army 
officials have indicated that the Army’s requirement alone may 
equal or surpass that amount. The Army Chief of Staff testified 
that the Army is currently spending $3.7 billion a month in Iraq, 
and $900 million a month in Afghanistan. He has also testified 
that he received approval from the Department of Defense to tem- 
porarily increase Army end strength by 30,000 soldiers, an increase 
that he intends to pay through supplemental appropriations. That 
will potentially add an additional cost of nearly $4 billion a year. 

One other point about supplementals. The current supplemental 
is probably insufficient to meet the current needs of the Armed 
Forces through September 30. Ongoing funding needs are appar- 
ently several billion dollars higher than that which the President 
requested from Congress and which we appropriated for the sup- 
plemental for this year. Consequently, the Army will have to find 
the funding in its regular budget this year to make up the sizeable 
difference. 

This under-funding of supplemental requirements is already hav- 
ing an effect on the transformation effort. Recently, the Army de- 
cided to terminate its only new helicopter program, the Comanche. 
Although the Army leadership has said that the changing oper- 
ational environment, coupled with the emerging ability of joint sys- 
tems to provide the capability originally intended of Comanche 
were factors in that decision, it seems clear that funding con- 
straints were of equal, if not greater, significance. 

Meanwhile, the Army must still deal with significant unfunded 
requirements to complete armoring of trucks in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, and for the refurbishing of the heavily used equipment from 
those ongoing military operations. 

Having terminated its future air-combat system, I would hate to 
see the Army forced to do the same to its ground future combat 
systems to meet requirements related to ongoing operations that 
may also go unfunded by future supplemental appropriations. 

While perhaps not as extreme as the Army, the other services 
are facing similar challenges, as the leaders of those services have 
recently testified. We, in Congress, cannot allow those challenges 
to become problems through the neglect to address them on a time- 
ly basis. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I, again, look forward to discussing these and 
other issues with our witnesses this morning. 

Senator Inhofe [presiding]. Thank you. Senator Levin. 
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Without objection, some of you who weren’t here during Senator 
Warner’s opening statement, we will have votes at 11:30, and we’re 
going to try to expedite this, so, if you don’t mind, we won’t have 
further opening statements, and we’ll go right ahead into the open- 
ing statements of our secretaries. 

We’ll start with Secretary Brownlee. 

Secretary Brownlee, let me mention, this morning we had an 
Army Caucus meeting. It was very well attended. General 
Schoomaker did an excellent job. 

We’ll recognize you now for your opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LES BROWNLEE, ACTING SECRETARY OF 

THE ARMY 

Secretary Brownlee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Distinguished members of the committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before you today, along with the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of the Air Force. When I appear before 
this distinguished committee with the wonderful public servants to 
my left, I have to admit, again, I feel much like a mule entered in 
the Kentucky Derby here, but I shall do my best. 

I’m especially honored to have the opportunity to testify before 
this distinguished committee on the status of the Army. I have a 
prepared posture statement, and, with your permission, would like 
to submit that statement for the record. 

Senator Inhoee. Without objection, all full statements will be a 
part of the record. 

Secretary Brownlee. Let me begin by expressing my gratitude 
for your tremendous support for our soldiers, who are serving our 
country around the world, as well as to their families at home. This 
support comes from the members, as well as from your dedicated, 
professional, and personal staff. Your interest and involvement in 
the Army’s activities has made a significant difference in our sol- 
diers’ welfare and their mission accomplishment. To the Members 
and staff of this distinguished committee, on behalf of the United 
States Army, thank you all. 

I know that you’re deeply interested in the great work our sol- 
diers are doing, their training and morale, and how we are equip- 
ping them. In the last 9 months. I’ve visited our troops in Iraq 
three times, and those in Afghanistan twice, and traveled to our 
posts in Germany, South Korea, and here in the United States. I’m 
grateful to have the opportunity to share what I’ve learned with 
you. 

As Senator Levin indicated, we have proposed to grow the Army, 
temporarily, by 30,000 soldiers over the next several years, using 
the authority in title 10, and to be paid for from supplemental ap- 
propriations. We will plan to use these resources to stand up at 
least ten new combat brigades over the next several years, and we 
ask for your support in that endeavor. 

Many of you have asked me about measures we are taking to 
protect our forces in Iraq. I would like to address two in particular. 
First, the number of up-armored high-mobility multipurpose 
wheeled vehicles (HMMWVs) in the Central Command area of re- 
sponsibility is now over 2,000, compared to about 500 last spring. 
You will recall that when General Schoomaker and I testified be- 
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fore this committee in November, we estimated then that we would 
be unable to satisfy the CJTF-7 requirement in Iraq of 3,000 up- 
armored HMMWVs until May 2005. The committee indicated that 
they found that unacceptable, as did we, and we have worked with 
the manufacturers to steadily increase production of these vehicles, 
and will continue to do so, going from 185 produced this month, up 
to 220 per month by May, which, with summary distribution, will 
enable us to produce the current Central Command Combined 
Forces Land Component Command (CENTCOM CFLCC) require- 
ment of 4,149 vehicles by August 2004. 

I’ve talked to the chief executive officers of these companies that 
build these up-armored HMMWVs, and visited their production 
lines. They are committed to and capable of increasing production 
rates to up to 450 per month to help us fill our requirements even 
faster. While this will require additional resources, I am working 
within my budget and with the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) so that we can achieve this accelerated production level as 
quickly as possible. 

Second, there has been concern about every soldier having the 
best-available protection against bullets and explosive fragments. 
To provide this protection, we increased the production of intercep- 
tor body armor last fall, and are currently producing and shipping 
25,000 sets monthly to the theater of operation. There are now suf- 
ficient stocks of interceptor body armor (IBA) to equip every soldier 
and the Department of Defense (DOD) civilian in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan, and we will fill our requirement for the remainder of the sol- 
diers and DOD civilians in theater by the end of this month. In 
summary, we are producing enough interceptor body armor so all 
soldiers now rotating into theater will be issued a set of body 
armor either before they deploy into Iraq or immediately after ar- 
rival in Afghanistan. 

Underlying everything we are doing and planning to do is the 
most important point I want to make here today. We are an army 
at war, serving a Nation at war. 

Let me comment on a matter of grave importance to the senior 
leadership of the Army, sexual assaults on soldiers by fellow sol- 
diers. Such attacks not only weaken unit cohesion and lessen com- 
bat power, they are wrong. They will not be overlooked, and they 
will not be tolerated. The Army is committed to identifying and 
holding accountable those who commit such actions, as well as 
committed to providing proper care for the victims of such attacks. 
We are dedicated to creating an environment and command climate 
where these young women feel free to report these incidents 
through multiple venues: the chain of command, medical channels, 
chaplains, as well as their peers. We will properly care for those 
who have been assaulted, and investigate and take appropriate ac- 
tion against those perpetrating these crimes. It is the right thing 
to do, and we are going to do it. 

The Army provides relevant and ready campaign-quality land 
power to combatant commanders as a part of the joint force. To 
better do this, we are transforming the Army itself in response to 
lessons learned and experience gained by the Army’s recent 2 V 2 
years with combat in the global war on terror, as well as the oper- 
ational environments envisioned in the foreseeable future. 
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Last Monday, the Chief of Staff of the Army, General Pete 
Schoomaker, and I, announced the termination of the Comanche 
helicopter program as part of a major restructuring and revitaliza- 
tion of Army aviation. In lieu of completing development and pro- 
curing 121 Comanche helicopters in the fiscal year 2005 through 
fiscal year 2011 Future Years Defense Plan (FYDP), we will pro- 
pose to reallocate these resources to procure almost 800 new air- 
craft for the active and the Reserve components. As a part of our 
total program over the FYDP, we will also enhance, upgrade, and 
modernize over 1,400 aircraft in our existing aviation fleet. This 
program to revitalize Army aviation reflects the changed oper- 
ational environment, and will provide the modularity and flexibility 
we must have to achieve the joint and expeditionary capabilities 
that are so essential to the Army’s role now and in the future. 

Additionally, we are restructuring our Active and Reserve Forces 
to meet the challenges of the day, and to more effectively use the 
resources that Congress and the American people have entrusted 
to us. This is an ongoing process, and we will keep Congress fully 
informed. 

The fiscal year 2005 President’s budget we’ve submitted, when 
amended to reflect the termination of Comanche, represents a bal- 
anced consideration of both our current and long-term require- 
ments, and provides our Army with the resources we need, exclud- 
ing war-related costs. 

The tempo of our current operations is high, and has human and 
material costs. We appreciate the assistance of Congress in ad- 
dressing these issues as we work to restore our units and equip- 
ment to the high levels of readiness necessary to continue to meet 
our obligations to the Nation. 

In all that the Army has accomplished, and in all that it will be 
called upon to do, the American soldier remains the single most im- 
portant factor in our success. Today, our soldiers are present in 
over 120 countries around the world, representing the American 
people and American values with courage and compassion. 

I want to express my appreciation for the service and the enor- 
mous sacrifices made by our soldiers, especially those who have 
given the last full measure — and their families — as we meet the 
challenges and risks posed by the war on terror. Our deepest 
thanks go to the members of our active and Reserve component 
units, as well as to the thousands of the Department of Army civil- 
ians who are also deployed overseas in harm’s way. Regardless of 
where our soldiers serve, they perform as the professionals they 
are, with skill, courage, and dedication. They embody the values of 
our Army and our Nation, serving selflessly, and seeking only to 
do what must be done before returning home. 

Despite remarkable successes, our fight is far from over. It will 
take time to win the war on terror. Our enemies are resolute, but 
hardline al Qaeda operatives in Iraq have already recognized that 
they cannot dislodge our forces by fear or intimidation. Our com- 
mitment to prevail in Iraq and elsewhere is unshakeable. I have 
seen the resolution in our soldiers’ eyes, and heard the determina- 
tion in their voices. We must do our part to ensure they have all 
they need to do the job we have set before them. When the Amer- 
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ican people and our leaders stand behind them, they can accom- 
plish any task on earth. 

We are transforming the Army while retaining the values critical 
to the Army’s achievements of the past 228 years. The fiscal year 
2004 defense legislation and supplemental appropriations have en- 
abled the Army to do that which it has been asked to do. I look 
forward to discussing with you how the fiscal year 2005 budget re- 
quest will permit us to continue meeting our obligations now and 
in the years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would like to thank you and the 
members of this distinguished committee for your continuing sup- 
port for the men and women in our Army, an army at war, and 
a full member of the joint team deployed and fighting terror around 
the world. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today, and I 
look forward to answering your questions. 

[The joint prepared statement of Secretary Brownlee and Gen- 
eral Schoomaker follows:] 

Joint Prepared Statement by Hon. R.L. Brownlee and Gen. Peter J. 

Schoomaker 

Our Nation is at war. The security of our homeland, the global war on terror, and 
sustained engagement around the world define today’s complex and uncertain stra- 
tegic environment. The future will be no less ambiguous. 

We must prepare now to meet the challenges of tomorrow. Rather than focusing 
on a single, well-defined threat or a geographic region, we must develop a range of 
complementary and interdependent capabilities that will enable future Joint Force 
Commanders to dominate any adversary or situation. A capabilities-based approach 
to concept and force development, as articulated in the 2001 Quadrennial Defense 
Review, is the major focus of defense transformation. 

Over the past year our Army has met the demands of the global war on terror, 
with more than 325,000 troops deployed around the world in over 120 countries. The 
Army was instrumental in the defeat of Saddam Hussein and the Taliban and the 
subsequent liberation of more than 46 million people from oppression and despair. 
The Army remains a central and critical participant in Operation Iraqi Freedom and 
Operation Enduring Freedom. Although these and other operations have stressed 
the force, our soldiers have responded magnificently. 

Our Army’s commitment to the Nation remains absolute. While we execute the 
global war on terror, our Army simultaneously continues its organizational and in- 
tellectual transformation to meet the challenges of the 21st Century. In support of 
the National Security Strategy and the National Military Strategy we are improving 
our warfighting readiness and ability to win decisively. We also remain dedicated 
to the well-being of our soldiers, their families, and our civilian workforce. 

The United States Army is the most powerful land force on earth. With this power 
comes a great responsibility. American soldiers show by their daily actions that they 
understand this, and are fully worthy of the trust the American people have placed 
in them. 

For 228 years the Army has never failed the Nation, and it never will. 

R.L. Brownlee, 

Acting Secretary of the Army. 

Peter J. Schoomaker, 

General, U.S. Army, Chief of Staff. 

PURPOSE OF THE POSTURE STATEMENT 

The Army Posture Statement provides an overview of today’s Army. Focusing on 
the soldier, the centerpiece of the force, it explains the current and future strategic 
environments that provide our mandate for transformation. Our core competencies 
and how we intend to meet our current demands and future challenges are outlined. 
It describes what we must become in order to provide more ready and relevant 
forces and capabilities to the Joint Team. 
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2004 ARMY POSTURE STATEMENT EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Our Nation at War 

Our Nation, and our Army, are at war. It is a different kind of war, fought against 
a global terrorist network and not likely to end in the foreseeable future. In the 
days following the attacks on September 11, 2001, President Bush spoke candidly 
to the Nation. “These terrorists kill not merely to end lives, but to disrupt and end 
a way of life.” He added: “The only way to defeat terrorism as a threat to our way 
of life is to stop it, eliminate it and destroy it where it grows.” 

Our Army exists to fight and win our Nation’s wars. We are an integral member 
of the Joint Team committed to winning in fulfillment of our responsibilities to na- 
tional security. We are fighting to preserve the American way of life and to safe- 
guard the many freedoms our citizens enjoy. Our soldiers and their families have 
not forgotten the events of September 11, which launched us to action in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq. They are reminded daily of the ongoing conflict through separation, 
concern for forward-deployed loved ones and, most regrettably, news of casualties. 
Our Army continues the mission and remains committed to defeating our enemy. 

Our Army’s Core Competencies 

As our Army fights the current war and remains dedicated to transforming, we 
are focused on our two core competencies: (1) Training and equipping soldiers and 
growing leaders; (2) Providing relevant and ready land power to combatant com- 
manders as part of the joint force. 

Our Army must be an agile and capable force with a Joint and Expeditionary 
Mindset. This mindset is the lens through which we view our service. We must be 
mobile, strategically deployable and prepared for decisive operations whenever and 
wherever required. We must be lethal and fully interoperable with other compo- 
nents and our allies, as well as flexible, informed, proactive, responsive, and totally 
integrated into the joint, interagency, and multinational context. Our management 
and support processes must reflect and support these same characteristics. 

Strategic Environment — Our Mandate for Transformation 

At the end of the Cold War, the United States had no peer competitor. Our Army 
was much larger and was built around heavy, mechanized, and armored formations. 
Because America stood as the lone superpower during this time of global realign- 
ment, we were able to downsize our force structure. Today, the future is uncertain 
and presents many challenges. The emerging challenges manifest themselves as 
new adaptive threats, employing a mix of new and old technologies that necessitate 
changes to the ways in which the elements of our national power are applied. 

The 21st century security environment is marked by new actors and a noteworthy 
proliferation of dangerous weapons, technologies and military capabilities. While 
threats from potentially hostile regional powers remain, increasingly non-state ac- 
tors, operating autonomously or with state-sponsorship, also are able to endanger 
regional and global security. These forces — insurgents, paramilitaries, terrorists, 
narcotraffickers, and organized crime — are a growing concern. They often are 
networked and enabled by the same tools and information systems used by state 
actors. Our adversaries will rely more frequently on indirect and asymmetric meth- 
ods, such as anti-access and area-denial strategies, unrestricted warfare and terror- 
ism, to mitigate their relative disadvantage. The most dangerous of these threats 
are the development and proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) — in- 
cluding biological or chemical agents, or radiological “dirty bombs” — to attack the 
United States. This security environment requires that the Army have the capabil- 
ity to dominate throughout the spectrum of conflict and to plan for multiple future 
contingencies. 

As a result of this adaptive enemy and our worldwide commitments, current orga- 
nizations, systems and facilities are and will continue to be stressed. We now rely 
on our Reserve component to support our operations to a degree not seen since 
World War II. As of January 14, 2004, there were more than 164,000 Reserve com- 
ponent soldiers mobilized with over 139,000 of them serving overseas. The institu- 
tional Army is being asked to do more, applying lessons learned from current oper- 
ations. These lessons are critical to our organizations and individual soldiers as they 
prepare for worldwide missions. Therefore, the current and future strategic environ- 
ments require the Army to have the capability to dominate throughout the spectrum 
of conflict and to plan for multiple contingencies. These new security challenges, 
coupled with the current war on terrorism, require a different approach. 

Army Focus Areas 

Last summer. Army leaders identified immediate focus areas instrumental to 
adapting Army organizations and processes that will help us to better meet the Na- 
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tion’s security requirements. All of our focus areas should be viewed in the context 
of our ongoing efforts to retain the campaign qualities of our Army while simulta- 
neously developing a Joint and Expeditionary Mindset. Of these focus areas, a criti- 
cal enabler is the redesign of our resource processes to be more flexible, responsive, 
and timely. Our goal is to be a better Army every day — better able to execute our 
core competencies as members of the Joint Team. 

Adapting Resource and Acquisition Proeesses 

The resource process is at the core of our Army’s mission success. Our Nation 
faces a cunning and adaptive enemy, predictable only in his zeal and intent. We are 
just as cunning and our soldiers are constantly changing tactics and techniques in 
order to disrupt the enemy’s plans. In the same way, our resource and acquisition 
processes must become more flexible, responsive, and timely in order to take imme- 
diate advantage of technological improvements and to sustain the quality of the 
force over time. 

Resetting our Foree 

Quickly resetting our forces upon their redeployment from current operations is 
a strategic imperative. The reset program incorporates lessons learned from Oper- 
ation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) and Operation Enduring Freedom (OFF), retrains essen- 
tial tasks, adjusts pre-positioned stocks of equipment and ammunition, and brings 
unit equipment readiness back to standard. Units must recover quickly in order to 
provide the combatant commanders with land-power capabilities for future require- 
ments. We will face challenges as we rotate troops from deployment to home station, 
while simultaneously maintaining vigilance and readiness. 

Continued congressional support and adequate resources are needed to accomplish 
our reset tasks and to mitigate the risk we have incurred to our Current and Future 
Forces. The fiscal year 2004 defense legislation and supplemental appropriation de- 
livered substantial assistance toward covering the cost of current operations and ini- 
tiating the reset process. We fully appreciate the exceptional support members and 
their staffs have provided this year. But, the job is not complete. In fact, it has only 
just begun. 

Mitigating Strategic Risk Through Increased Land Power Capability 

Today our Army is executing operations in defense of the homeland (Operation 
Noble Eagle); stability and support operations in the Balkans (Stabilization Force/ 
Kosovo Force); peacekeeping in the Sinai as part of the Multinational Force and Ob- 
servers (MFO) and combat operations in Iraq and Afghanistan (Operation Enduring 
Freedom/Operation Iraqi Freedom). We are also forward stationed in Korea and 
elsewhere. Approximately two-thirds of our active and Reserve combat formations 
were deployed in fiscal year 2003 and will be deployed in fiscal year 2004. 

These deployments, coupled with planned future rotation of units into OIF and 
OFF, the largest movement of Army troops since World War II, have highlighted 
already existing stress to our force. To mitigate risk, the Army is embarking on a 
series of initiatives. The first initiative is resetting forces returning from OIF and 
OFF to a standard higher than before their deployment. A second establishes force 
stabilization measures to reduce turbulence amongst soldiers, units, and their fami- 
lies. Third, the Army is internally rebalancing active and Reserve component forces 
to better posture our existing force structure to meet global commitments. Lastly, 
we are beginning to increase the number of available combat brigades through im- 
proved force management and modular reorganization. This increase allows the 
Army to improve strategic flexibility, sustain a predictable rotation cycle, and per- 
mits the Reserve component to reset. 

To facilitate this end state, the Army will seek to maintain, or even to increase 
temporarily, its current level of manning. These measures, when resourced, will 
mitigate risk and ultimately provide increased capability to combatant commanders. 

Conclusion 

Our Nation is at war and our Army is at war; we remain ever relevant and ready 
to meet today’s challenges. Yet there is much more to do. We are prioritizing war- 
time requirements, incorporating next-generation capabilities into current systems 
where appropriate, and preserving essential investments in the Future Force. We 
also are becoming more joint and expeditionary. We do not move forward alone, but 
as part of the Joint Team. We need the support of the American people and the U.S. 
Congress. With this backing, we’ll continue to carry the fight to our enemies to pro- 
vide security here at home. 
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CORE COMPETENCIES 

Our Army has two core competencies, supported by a set of essential and endur- 
ing capabilities. These core competencies are: (1) training and equipping soldiers 
and growing leaders; and (2) providing relevant and ready land-power capability to 
the combatant commanders as part of the joint force. Additionally, our Army’s sen- 
ior leadership has established immediate focus areas and issued specific guidance 
for planning, preparation, and execution of actions aimed at rapidly effecting nec- 
essary transformation in support of these core competencies. See Addendum I (avail- 
able at www.Army.mil) for more information on the Army’s focus areas. 

TRAIN AND EQUIP SOLDIERS AND GROW LEADERS 

Our Army prepares every soldier to be a warrior. Our training replicates the stark 
realities of the battlefield in order to condition soldiers to react instinctively in com- 
bat. Such training is essential to building soldiers’ confidence in themselves, their 
equipment, their leaders, and their fellow soldiers. Constant training in weaponry 
and field craft, and a continuous immersion in the warrior culture, give soldiers the 
skills they need to succeed on the battlefield. Mental and physical toughness are 
paramount to the development of the warrior ethos and apply to all soldiers from 
private to general. Every soldier is called upon to be a leader. 

The Soldier 

The American soldier remains the centerpiece of our combat systems and forma- 
tions and is indispensable to the Joint Team. Adaptive, confident, and competent 
soldiers, infused with the Army’s values and warrior culture, fight wars, and win 
the peace. As a warrior, every soldier must be prepared to engage the enemy in 
close combat; the modem battlefield has no safe areas. Our Army trains our soldiers 
to that standard, without regard to their specialty or unit. The soldier — fierce, dis- 
ciplined, well-trained, well-led, and well-equipped ultimately represents and enables 
the capabilities our Army provides to the joint force and the Nation. 

Our soldiers are bright, honest, dedicated, and totally committed to the mission. 
All share common values, a creed and a warrior ethos. Our Army defines selfless 
service as putting the welfare of our Nation, Army and subordinates before your 
own. Soldiers join the Army to serve. Most Americans do not fully realize the per- 
sonal sacrifices these soldiers and their families endure. However, our soldiers know 
that they have done their part to secure our Nation’s freedoms and to maintain the 
American way of life. 

Our Soldiers’ Creed captures the warrior ethos and outlines the professional atti- 
tudes and beliefs that characterize our American soldier. The warrior ethos is about 
the refusal to accept failure and the conviction that military service is much more 
than just another job. It defines who soldiers are and what soldiers do. It is linked 
to our long-standing Army values, and determination to do what is right and do it 
with pride. 

Recruiting and Retaining a High-Quality Volunteer Force 

All of our soldiers are warriors whose actions have strategic impact. Because we 
are at war and will be for the foreseeable future, we must recruit soldiers who have 
the warrior ethos already ingrained in their character, who seek to serve our Na- 
tion, and who will have the endurance and commitment to stay the course of the 
conflict. We must recruit and retain soldiers who are confident, adaptive, and com- 
petent to handle the full complexity of 21st century warfare. 

We will continue to bring the highest quality soldier into the force. All newly en- 
listed soldiers are high school graduates (diploma or equivalent) and 24 percent 
have some college. These young Americans, who believe service to our Nation is 
paramount, make our success possible. They display a willingness to stand up and 
make a difference. 

Our recruiting and retention efforts continue to be successful. The active Army 
met its recruiting and retention goals in fiscal year 2003. The Army National Guard 
exceeded its retention goals for fiscal year 2003 and simultaneously met its end 
strength objectives. The Army Reserve met its recruiting goals and all but one re- 
tention target in fiscal year 2003. Most importantly, all components sustained their 
end strength requirements. 

We do not know yet the effect the high operational pace of recent months will 
have on our recruiting and retention in fiscal year 2004 and future years. We must 
carefully monitor recruiting and retention trends and adequately resource our suc- 
cessful recruiting and retention initiatives. Incentives such as the Enlistment Bonus 
Program, The Army College Eund, and the Loan Repa 3 ment Program, have success- 
fully enabled the Army to execute precision recruiting in fiscal year 2003. Our Spe- 
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cial Forces Candidate “Off the Street” initiative continues to attract highly moti- 
vated and qualified warriors. Significantly, Selective Reenlistment Bonuses, such as 
the Present Duty Assignment Bonus and the Theater Selective Reenlistment Bonus, 
which are intended to enhance unit stability, have helped us realize our retention 
successes. For more information on recruiting, see Addendum C. 

Civilian Component Enhances our Capabilities 

Army civilians are an integral and vital part of our Army team. They are essential 
to the readiness of our Army at war and our ability to sustain operations. Our civil- 
ian employees share our Army values. They are smart, resourceful, and totally com- 
mitted to supporting our soldiers and our Army to do whatever it takes to meet the 
challenges that come our way. These dedicated civilians perform critical, mission- 
essential duties in support of every functional facet of combat support and combat 
service support, both at home and abroad. Army civilians serve alongside soldiers 
to provide the critical skills necessary to sustain combat systems and weaponry. 
They work in 54 countries in more than 550 different occupations. In fiscal year 
2003, nearly 2,000 Army civilians deployed to southwest Asia in support of Oper- 
ation Iraqi Freedom, Operation Enduring Freedom, and the global war on terrorism 
(GWOT). They have the education, skills, and experience to accomplish the mission 
while ensuring continuity of operations for all commanders. 

Realistic Training — Essential to Mission Success 

Tough, realistic training ensures that our soldiers and units maintain readiness 
and relevance as critical members of the joint force. Our Army’s combined-arms 
training strategy, including an appropriate mix of live, virtual, and constructive 
training, determines the resource requirements to maintain the combat readiness of 
our troops. We revised our training ammunition standards to allow Combat Support 
and Combat Service Support units to conduct live fire exercises under conditions 
similar to those they might encounter in combat. 

The Army’s tempo of operations (OPTEMPO) budget is among its top priorities. 
Our leadership is committed to fully executing the active and Reserve component 
ground and air OPTEMPO training strategies, which include actual miles driven 
and hours flown, as well as virtual miles associated with using simulators. The fly- 
ing hour program is funded to achieve a historic execution level of live flying hours 
per aircrew per month. If units exceed the historic execution level, our Army will 
increase their funding. Thus far this year, OPTEMPO execution reports show units 
exceeding their programmed miles driven and hours flown. These are the units that 
are aggressively preparing for deployments to OIF and OEF, as well as the units 
who recently have returned and are preparing for future operations. Our combined 
arms training strategy is working and sustaining our warfighting readiness. We see 
the results every day in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Joint and Expeditionary 

Our Army is the dominant ground component of the Joint Team and provides the 
Joint Force Commander a campaign quality force with unique and complementary 
capabilities. We are vital and indispensable members of the Joint Team first and 
are a Service second. We must remain aware that our Army always conducts oper- 
ations — offensive, defensive, stability, and support — in a joint and expeditionary 
context. Acting in concert with air and naval power, decisive land power creates a 
synergy that produces a joint force with abilities far exceeding the sum of the indi- 
vidual service components. Our Army can: support civil authorities at home and 
abroad; provide expeditionary forces at the right time and the right place; reassure 
our allies and multinational partners; deter adversaries and, should deterrence fail, 
decisively defeat the enemy; and win the peace through post-conflict operations, in 
concert with interagency and multinational efforts. Our Army must continually ex- 
amine the capabilities resident in and required by the joint force. We will con- 
centrate our energies and resources on those attributes which our Army is best suit- 
ed to provide to the joint force. Our Army will arrive on the battlefield as a cam- 
paign-quality force fulfilling the requirements of the Joint Force Commander — le- 
thal, agile, mobile, strategically responsive, and fully interoperable with other com- 
ponents within the interagency and multinational context. 

Train and Educate Army Members of the Joint Foree 

Our Army is taking action across a broad front to make jointness an integral part 
of our culture by including this concept in our education and training programs. We 
have always produced leaders with the right mix of unit experience, training, and 
education. As we look to the future, we know that, to meet our current and future 
leadership requirements and those of the joint force, we must redesign aspects of 
our Army’s training and leader development programs to include lessons learned 
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from current operations. Our objectives are to increase our ability to think and act 
jointly and to provide our soldiers with the latest and most relevant techniques, pro- 
cedures and equipment that will make them successful on the battlefield. Addition- 
ally, the changes acknowledge the current and projected pace of operations and de- 
ployments. As a result, we will be better prepared for the current and future strate- 
gic environments. 

Maintaining a ready Current Force today and achieving a transformed Future 
Force tomorrow requires a shift in the way units train for joint operations. Our 
Army’s Training Transformation Initiative (TTI), which supports the June 2003 De- 
fense Department Training Transformation Implementation Plan, provides dynamic, 
capabilities-based training and mission rehearsal in a joint context. 

Leader Development — Train for Certainty, Educate for Uncertainty 

Leader development is an essential part of our Army’s core competencies and the 
lifeblood of our profession. It is the deliberate, progressive and continuous process 
that develops our soldiers and civilians into competent, confident, self-aware, adapt- 
ive, and decisive leaders. They emerge prepared for the challenges of 21st century 
combined arms, joint, multinational, and interagency operations. 

Army leaders at all levels bear responsibility for America’s soldiers and accom- 
plishing the mission, whatever it may be. The range of missions and their complex- 
ity continue to grow, presenting our leaders with even greater challenges than pre- 
viously experienced. The evolving strategic environment, the gravity of our strategic 
responsibilities, and the broad range of tasks that the Army performs require us to 
review, and periodically to refocus, the way we educate, train and grow professional 
warfighters. 

We have a training and leader development system that is unrivaled in the world. 
Our professional military education prepared our officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers to fight and win in Iraq and Afghanistan. We will continue to develop our lead- 
ers with the right mix of operational assignments and training and education oppor- 
tunities that meet the current and future requirements of the Army and joint forces. 
Our leader training focuses on how to think, not what to think. We will maintain 
our investment in the future by sustaining the highest quality leader training and 
education for our Army. 

Combat Training Centers (CTC) / Battle Command Training Program (BCTP) 

The CTC program is a primary culture driver for our Army. Additionally, our 
CTCs are a primary enabler of, and full participant in, the Joint National Training 
Capability. The CTCs develop self-aware and adaptive leaders and soldiers and 
ready units for full spectrum, joint, interagency, and multinational operations. CTCs 
continuously integrate operational lessons learned into the training. Our Army en- 
hances the training experience offered by our CTCs (National Training Center in 
California, Joint Readiness Training Center in Louisiana, Combat Maneuver Train- 
ing Center in Germany and Battle Command Training Program based in Kansas) 
by increasing the focus on development of capabilities essential to joint operations. 
Leader training and development during CTC exercises hone the joint and expedi- 
tionary mindset and promote our Army’s warrior culture. 

PROVIDE RELEVANT AND READY LAND POWER CAPABILITIES TO THE COMBATANT 
COMMANDER AND THE JOINT TEAM 

To meet global commitments across the full spectrum of military operations, our 
Army has mobilized more than 164,000 Reserve component soldiers. More than 
325,000 American soldiers are serving overseas and more than 23,000 soldiers are 
supporting operations within the United States. This high operating tempo is no 
longer an exception. Sustained operations and deployments will be the norm for our 
Army forces supporting multiple and simultaneous shaping and stability operations 
around the globe. At the same time, we will continue to contribute to joint force exe- 
cution of major combat operations, homeland security missions, and strategic deter- 
rence. 

Army Global Commitments 

Our Army is engaged in more than 120 countries throughout the world. To high- 
light our Army’s commitment, a review of the major warfighting formations of the 
active and Reserve component serves as a measurable benchmark. Over 24 of the 
Army’s 33 active component brigade combat teams (BCTs), and 5 of our 15 Reserve 
component Enhanced Separate Brigades (ESB) were deployed in fiscal year 2003. 
This trend will continue in fiscal year 2004, with 26 of 33 active component BCTs 
and 6 of our 15 Reserve component ESB brigades projected for deployment. 
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The majority of these comhat formations are deployed in the U.S. Central Com- 
mand (CENTCOM) area of responsibility (AOR), effectively executing stability and 
support operations. More than 153,000 soldiers are supporting CENTCOM oper- 
ations in Iraq, Afghanistan, Kuwait, and the Horn of Africa. We are currently in 
the middle of the largest movement of troops since WWII, as we rotate more than 
eight-and-a-half divisions and two ESBs to or from the theater. The approximate 
ratio of active to Reserve component forces today is currently 63 to 37 percent, re- 
spectively. Once our current rotation is complete, the ratio will change to approxi- 
mately 54 to 46 percent, active to Reserve component. Since September 11, we have 
mobilized almost half of the Reserve component. They are trained, professional, and 
ready to execute any task. 

Army support to other combatant commanders remains high. U.S. Northern Com- 
mand’s (NORTHCOM) Army component, U.S. Army Forces Command, provides 
more than 23,000 active and Reserve component soldiers for duty in the defense of 
our homeland. These troops are available for missions including Military Assistance 
to Civil Authorities (MACA), emergency preparedness, and antiterrorist operations. 
The Army Reserve provides to NORTHCOM significant voice and data connectivity 
necessary to execute real-time operations. U.S. European Command provides forces, 
such as V U.S. Corps, to CENTCOM; and to Stability Force (SFOR) and Kosovo 
Force (KFOR) in the Balkans. U.S. Pacific Command supports ongoing operations 
in the Philippines, as part of the global war on terrorism, in addition to maintaining 
more than 31,000 soldiers on the Korean Peninsula. U.S. Southern Command is 
fully engaged as the headquarters for 1,500 soldiers executing detainee operations 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; has deployed 740 soldiers to Joint Task Force — Bravo 
at Soto Cano Airbase, Honduras; and is assisting the government of Colombia in its 
war on narcoterrorism. U.S. Special Operations Command’s Army component pro- 
vides professional, dedicated, and specially trained soldiers to each combatant com- 
mander. These soldiers, working closely with conventional forces, have been instru- 
mental to our success in the global war on terrorism. In addition to Federal mis- 
sions, our Army National Guard (ARNG) plays an important domestic role, routinely 
responding to State emergencies. In fiscal year 2003, there were 280 requests for 
emergency support, ranging from basic human needs to engineering support during 
natural disasters. Our ARNG has fielded 32 Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 
Civil Support Teams (CST), which assist first responders in the event of an incident. 
Another 12 CSTs are due to be activated within 18 months. To date, these teams 
have responded to 74 different requests for support. Also, more than 8,000 ARNG 
soldiers have executed critical force protection duties at 148 Air Force installations 
in CONUS. 

Resetting the Force 

The extraordinary demands major combat and stability operations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq are placing on our equipment and personnel require that our Army quickly 
reset returning units for future national security needs. The reset program will in- 
corporate lessons learned from OIF and OEF, retrain essential tasks, adjust 
prepositioned stocks of equipment and ammunition, and bring unit equipment readi- 
ness back to standard. The objective is to ensure our Army forces are ready to re- 
spond to near-term emerging threats and contingencies. However, reset cannot be 
viewed as a one-time event. Reset will continue to be key to our future readiness 
as our military executes our national security missions. 

Through reset, all returning active duty and Army Reserve units will achieve a 
sufficient level of combat readiness within 6 to 8 months of their arrival at home 
station. The Army National Guard will take longer to achieve the desired level of 
readiness. The goal for these units is to reestablish pre-deployment readiness within 
1 year. Our Army also will take advantage of reset as an opportunity to reorganize 
units into modular designs that are more responsive to regional combatant com- 
manders’ needs; that better employ joint capabilities; that reduce deployment time; 
and that fight as self-contained units in nonlinear, noncontiguous battlespaces. This 
effort began with the 3rd Infantry Division and will soon be expanded to include 
the 101st Airborne Division (Air Assault). 

In addition to investing in new equipment to replace items that were destroyed 
or worn out during combat and stability operations, the reset program will repair 
major items used in OIF and OEF. Repair requirements have been determined for 
all OIF I units and the workload for this comprehensive effort is immense: about 
1,000 aviation systems; 124,400 communications and electronics systems; 5,700 com- 
bat/tracked vehicles; 45,700 wheeled vehicles; 1,400 missile systems; 9 Patriot bat- 
talions; and approximately 232,200 items from various other systems. This effort 
represents a significant expansion of normal maintenance activities, requiring the 
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increased use of continental United States (CONUS) and outside the continental 
United States (OCONUS) based depot, installation and commercial repair facilities. 

Reconfi^ring existing Army prepositioned stocks for global coverage of potential 
missions is a major component of the reset process. The intent is for each stock to 
have sufficient combat power to meet the immediate threat, as well as enough mate- 
rials to render relief in other contingencies. 

Congressional support, in the form of supplemental appropriations, has been in- 
valuable in beginning the reset effort. Our readiness depends directly on the suc- 
cessful execution of the reset program, and it will remain an ongoing priority for 
the foreseeable future. Continued resourcing will be needed to ensure that our Army 
can fight the current war and posture itself for future missions. 

Transformation: Moving from the Current to the Future Force 

The goals of Army transformation are to provide relevant and ready forces that 
are organized, trained and equipped for full-spectrum joint, interagency and multi- 
national operations and to support Future Force development. Army transformation 
occurs within the larger context of changes to the entire U.S. military. To support 
our Army staff in the execution of transformation, the Army leadership directed the 
establishment of an Army Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) Futures 
Center, operational as of October 2003. 

Our current force is organized, trained and equipped to conduct operations as part 
of the joint force. It provides the requisite decisive land power capabilities that the 
Joint Force Commander needs across the range of military operations: support to 
civil authorities at home and abroad; expeditionary forces; the ability to reassure 
friends, allies and multinational partners; dissuading and deterring adversaries; de- 
cisively defeating adversaries should deterrence fail; and winning the peace as part 
of an integrated, interagency, post-conflict effort. Our future force is the operational 
force the Army continuously seeks to become. Informed by national security and De- 
partment of Defense guidance, it is a strategically responsive, networked, precision 
capabilities-based maneuver force that is dominant across the range of military op- 
erations envisioned for the future global security environment. 

As our Army develops the future force, it simultaneously is accelerating select fu- 
ture doctrine, organization, training, materiel, leadership, personnel, and facilities 
(DOTMLPF) capabilities into our current force. This process will be fundamental to 
our success in enhancing the relevance and readiness of our Army and prosecuting 
the global war on terrorism. Similarly, the operational experience of our current 
force directly informs the pursuit of future force capabilities. 

Balancing Current and Future Readiness 

Balancing risk between current and future readiness remains a critical part of our 
Army’s transformation process and one that requires continual assessment to ensure 
that plans and programs are aligned with overall requirements. Without question, 
the issue of current operational readiness is our Army’s highest priority. During the 
past several years, our Army made a conscious decision to accept a reasonable de- 
gree of risk to the readiness of our current force in order to permit investment in 
capabilities for our future force. This risk came in the form of reductions in and lim- 
itations to modernization and recapitalization programs. As part of the past four 
budget submissions, our Army made difficult choices to cancel and restructure pro- 
grams, shifting resources to the development of transformational capabilities. Some 
of these investments have already produced results: for example, the new Stryker 
Brigade Combat Team formations now being fielded, the first of which is currently 
deployed on the battlefield in Iraq. Others are helping to develop emerging tech- 
nologies and capabilities that will be applied to our force throughout the coming dec- 
ade. 

Besides the ongoing efforts related to equipping the current force, our Army also 
has begun other major initiatives that will improve our readiness and relevance in 
the future. These include an effort to realign active and Reserve component units 
and capabilities, in order to make our Army more readily deployable and available 
to Joint Force Commanders; home-basing and unit-focused stability, which will im- 
prove readiness and reduce personnel turbulence; and the reorganization of Army 
units into more modular and capability-based organizations. 

While the previous decisions to accept reasonable risk in our current force were 
considered prudent at the time, the strategic and operational environment has sig- 
nificantly changed in light of the large-scale engagement of Army forces in Oper- 
ation Iraqi Freedom and other expeditionary operations. Ever-changing demands on 
our force, coupled with our commitment to mitigating risk to our soldiers, have ne- 
cessitated re-examination and transformation of our Army’s resource process and 
business practices (see Addendum H at www.Army.mil). 
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Making the Resource Process More Responsive 

The resource process is our Army’s center of gravity. Without the right people, the 
proper equipment, top-notch installations, and adequate dollars to support all appro- 
priately, our Army would not be able to fulfill its duty to our Nation. 

In order to maintain our premier warfighting capability. Army resource processes 
must be flexible, dynamic, transparent, and responsive to both our requirements 
and those of the joint force. This is especially true in today’s environment. We are 
at war against conventional and unconventional enemies, and simultaneously pur- 
suing transformation. Our resource process must be transformed to allow us to keep 
pace with changes brought on by the enemy. Though we anticipate the battle 
against terrorism will last for years, possibly decades, we cannot program and budg- 
et in advance for that war. Our Army obviously cannot ignore our country’s current 
security needs, yet it would be equally imprudent to deviate from the development 
and fielding of our Future Force. Balancing these requirements will be one of our 
toughest tasks. 

The GWOT requires a host of radical paradigm shifts in the way we view the face 
and nature of our global operating environment, as well as in the way that we con- 
duct operations. Responsible yet creative stewardship of our resources will remain 
absolutely necessary. Internal controls must be tightened and waste eliminated; 
outsourcing non-core functions is still an important option. Risk will continue to be 
a factor and our resourcing decisions must take this into account. 

We must transform our resource processes and adjust our priorities to meet the 
challenge of the current strategic environment. Because we cannot mass-produce a 
volunteer Army, the retention of the right volunteer force is an imperative. This 
force is essential to the combat effectiveness of an increasingly complex and techno- 
logically sophisticated Army. We must refine and streamline the resource, acquisi- 
tion, and fielding processes for equipment and supplies, as we cannot make up for 
lost time in a crisis. 

Accelerated Acquisition and Fielding 

We have adapted and continue to improve our acquisition and fielding processes. 
In 2002, as soldiers reported equipment shortages in Afghanistan and elsewhere, we 
implemented the Rapid Fielding Initiative (RFI) to ensure that all of our troops de- 
ploy with the latest available equipment. Equipment fielding schedules were revised 
to support unit rotation plans, and procurement and fielding cycles were radically 
compressed. 

In coordination with field commanders and our soldiers, a list of more than 40 
mission-essential items, including the Advanced Combat Helmet, close-combat op- 
tics, Global Positioning System receivers, soldier intercoms and hydration systems, 
was identified for rapid fielding. Laying the foundation for acquisition trans- 
formation, RFI already has equipped nine BCTs. In fiscal year 2004, RFI will up- 
grade a minimum of 18 BCTs and 8 ESBs, serving in OIF and OEF. Additionally, 
we are accelerating fielding of select future capabilities to our current force. These 
items include thermal weapon sights, enhanced night vision goggles, improved body 
armor, the Future Combat Rifle, and a new sniper rifle. Congressional support for 
regular budget and supplemental spending requests enables our Army to put this 
improved equipment in the hands of our soldiers. 

With this support, our Army also has instituted a Rapid Equipping Force (REF) 
that works directly with operational commanders to find solutions to operational re- 
quirements. These solutions may be off-the-shelf or near-term developmental items 
that can be made quickly available. For example, the REF established a coordinated 
effort to supply U.S. forces with immediate solutions to counter improvised explosive 
device (lED) threats. Currently, lED teams are on location providing expertise and 
material solutions, to safeguard our soldiers. We are acting aggressively to improve 
the armor protection of our armored and light-skinned vehicles. Other recent exam- 
ples of REF products are the Well-Cam and PackBots. The Well-Cam is a camera 
attached to an Ethernet cable and a laptop that enabled soldiers in Afghanistan to 
search wells for weapons caches. PackBots are operational robots used to clear 
caves, buildings, and compounds so soldiers are not unnecessarily put in harm’s 
way. 

RFI and REF provide timely support to our relevant and ready forces and to the 
combatant commanders, and facilitate Army transformation. 

Balancing our Active and Reserve Component Force Structure 

Currently, neither our active nor Reserve component is optimized for today’s rapid 
deployability requirements. We will continue ongoing efforts to restructure our 
forces in order to mitigate stress; to align better with the current and projected se- 
curity environments; and to offer campaign-quality land power capabilities to the 
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combatant commanders. By doing so, we will ensure that our Army provides the re- 
sponsiveness and depth required to achieve strategic and operational objectives, 
while simultaneously defending our homeland. 

Our Army is restructuring and rebalancing more than 100,000 positions in our 
active and Reserve component force structure. These conversions increase the active 
component capabilities available to support the first 30 days of a rapid response op- 
eration. In response to Secretary of Defense guidance, we have already completed 
approximately 10,000 positions. For example, the ARNG provisionally organized 18 
additional military police (MP) companies. Between fiscal year 2004 and fiscal year 
2009, our Army will divest approximately 19,500 positions of less frequently used 
active and Reserve component force structure to further resource critical high de- 
mand units such as military police, civil affairs, and Special Operations Forces. We 
project that future rebalancing efforts will convert an additional 80,000 positions of 
lower-priority force structure. Despite these changes, our Army will remain stressed 
to meet anticipated requirements. To ensure that our Army can fulfill its commit- 
ment to our Nation, we should have the force capability level required to facilitate 
rebalancing, resetting, restructuring, and transforming of the Army. 

Military-to-civilian conversions are another way to improve manpower efficiency. 
More military personnel will fill the operational force if they are moved out of posi- 
tions that can be prudently performed by civilians. To improve the Army’s ability 
to better support worldwide commitments, it is essential to start this process now. 

Our Reserve component relies heavily on full-time support (FTS) personnel to sus- 
tain support of current contingencies while restructuring the force. FTS personnel 
perform the vital, day-to-day organizational, administrative, training and mainte- 
nance activities that ensure the highest level of soldier and unit readiness. To guar- 
antee that our Army’s Reserve component will continue to fulfill ever-increasing de- 
mands with trained and ready units, our Army plans to raise FTS authorizations 
by 15 percent, from the current level of 71,928 to 85,840, by fiscal year 2012. In 
2003, the Army Reserve began implementation of the Federal Reserve Restructuring 
Initiative. The goal is to better meet contingency requirements and to improve unit 
readiness. 

Achieving Greater Combat Capability with Modular, Capabilities-Based Unit De- 
signs 

Modular units are interchangeable, scalable, and tailorable formations, which pro- 
vide the Joint Force Commander with a strategically responsive force that greatly 
increases his ability to defeat any adversary. Modularity enables us to tailor our ca- 
pabilities to the requirements of the situation and delivered at the right time and 
the right place. Modularity permits the combatant commander to optimize his 
warfighting tool set. 

Moving toward independent, echelon-above-brigade headquarters will enhance 
modularity. In accordance with our unit of emplo 3 Tnent (UE) construct, a UE will 
provide the command-and-control structure into which modular, capabilities-based 
units of action (UA) are organized to meet combatant commander requirements. 
These UAs will incorporate essential maintenance, intelligence, and communications 
functions previously provided by higher-level organizations. Our UE headquarters, 
while able to accept joint capabilities such as a standing joint force headquarters 
element, will have an organic capability, depending on the contingency, to function 
as a joint task force or joint force land component command headquarters like we 
have already done in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Force Stabilization 

The great demands placed on our Army have forced us to re-examine many of our 
long-standing personnel and basing practices. As a result, our Army is transitioning 
to an improved manning system, designed to augment unit readiness by increasing 
stability and predictability for commanders, soldiers, and families. Force Stabiliza- 
tion will allow Reserve component soldiers to plan for their deployments while sup- 
porting their civilian jobs and their community commitments. It places greater em- 
phasis on building and sustaining cohesive, deployable, combat-ready forces for com- 
batant commanders. 

The home-basing initiative keeps our soldiers in their assignments at specific in- 
stallations longer, thus reducing unit turbulence and increasing unit cohesion. Unit 
focused stability synchronizes our soldiers’ assignments to their units’ operational 
cycle, providing a more capable, deployable, and prepared unit. 

Installations as Our Flagships 

Our installations are an essential component in maintaining the premier Army 
in the world. For the warfighter, installations are the platforms from which we 
project military power. Our installations perform the following key missions: (1) pro- 
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vide effective training facilities; (2) rapidly mobilize and deploy the force; (3) provide 
reachback capabilities; (4) sustain and reconstitute the force; and (5) care for our 
families. As power projection platforms, our installations must be equipped with a 
robust information infrastructure that gives the deployed commander quick and effi- 
cient reach-back capabilities. All of these missions help to maintain our Army’s de- 
ploy ability and fighting edge. 

Historically, we have accepted risk in our infrastructure and installation services 
in order to maintain our current readiness. The cumulative effect on our installa- 
tions is that commanders rate more than 50 percent of our facilities as “adversely 
affecting mission and training requirements.”^ We have adjusted our management 
processes to be more effective stewards of our resources. In 2002, we established the 
Installation Management Agency (IMA) to create a corporate-focused structure that 
provides efficient installation management worldwide. The IMA uses creative man- 
agement programs to sustain quality installations and maintain the well-being of 
the entire Army family. 

The Installation Information Infrastructure Modernization Program (I3MP) en- 
hances the installation’s role in power projection and provides the architecture to 
address the essential reach-back requirement. Additionally, our Installation Sus- 
tainability Plan addresses ways to fulfill environmental requirements without im- 
pacting current or future training. Other important progress include modernization 
of barracks and housing; a Residential Communities Initiative; and divestiture of re- 
dundant facilities infrastructure and non-core utility systems through privatization. 

In the past few years, the administration and Congress have helped us to begin 
addressing our infrastructure challenges. We requested 94 percent of funding re- 
quired for sustainment of our installations in fiscal year 2004. We have made 
progress in improving our installations by adjusting existing programs and develop- 
ing new management strategies. However, there is much still left to do in order to 
upgrade our installations to better support the mission, soldiers, and our families. 

Army Families and Well Being 

People are the heart and soul of the Army — soldiers, civilians, family members, 
and retirees. Our readiness is inextricably linked to the well being of our people. 
The Army family, for both the active and Reserve component, is a force multiplier 
and provides the foundation to sustain our warrior culture. We have placed signifi- 
cant emphasis on our Reserve component this year in recognition of their contribu- 
tions to the global war on terrorism. With the help of the administration and Con- 
gress, many improvements have been made including the retention and increase of 
Imminent Danger Pay, Family Separation Allowance, and a sizable pay raise. Other 
key well-being initiatives include the Spousal Employment Partnership, new 
TRICARE policies for the Reserve components, and improvements in barracks and 
family housing. For more information on other Army well-being initiatives, see Ad- 
dendum D (available at www.Army.mil) 

Introducing New Capabilities into Current Force 

While at war, the urgency to accelerate the development and fielding of new and 
enhanced capabilities to our fighting forces in the field has never been greater. Our 
Army is making significant strides in this regard with the employment of a new bri- 
gade combat team organization, equipped with the latest available technology, to 
provide the combatant commander with enhanced warfighting capabilities. The 
rapid fielding of the Stryker vehicle demonstrates our Army’s ability to use the ac- 
quisition and resource processes to meet a combatant commander’s urgent needs. 

Stryker Brigade Combat Team (SBCT) 

In 2003, our Army deployed our first SBCT, the 3rd Brigade, 2nd Infantry Divi- 
sion, to Operation Iraqi Freedom, delivering its enhanced capability to the joint 
force in record time: 4 years from broad concept to deployment. Exceptional support 
from Congress and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, along with close collabora- 
tion between the Army and industry, made this achievement possible. 

Stryker brigades are our Army’s first truly network-centric force, filling the capa- 
bility gap between light- and heavy-force units with infantry-rich, mobile force that 
is strategically responsive, tactically agile, and more lethal. Improved battlespace 
awareness and battle-command technologies embedded in our SBCTs enhance com- 
bat effectiveness and survivability by integrating data from manned and unmanned 
air and ground-based sensors and providing real-time, continuous situational under- 
standing. Planned enhancements will incorporate still-developing technologies. Sig- 
nificantly, our SBCTs will improve our Army’s understanding of future force proc- 
esses, helping us to formulate an advanced warfighting doctrine that will serve as 
an important bridge to the development of our unit of action, the structural founda- 
tion of our future force. 
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This spring, our second SECT at Fort Lewis, Washington, will become operational. 
Our third SECT, in Alaska, will be available in 2005. Continued OSD and congres- 
sional support will ensure that subsequent brigades in Hawaii, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania, are fielded between 2004 and 2008. 

Future Capabilities 

Our Army plans to field a number of systems this decade that will provide a foun- 
dation for informing the transformation of our current force capabilities into those 
needed by our future force. Once fielded, these systems will perform as interdepend- 
ent systems of systems and will greatly enhance joint warfighting capabilities. Our 
future capabilities programs are designed to enhance the campaign-quality land- 
power capabilities that we provide to the combatant commanders. Our programs un- 
dergo continuous reviews to ensure they meet the capability requirements of the 
joint force. When required, we restructure programs, revise requirements and repro- 
gram resources. The following are just a few of the key transformational systems 
our Army will begin to field during the next 6 years: 

The Network. Our future force situational dominance will depend upon a com- 
prehensive, ubiquitous, and joint-interoperable command, control, communications, 
computers, intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (C'^ISR) architecture (the 
Network) that enables the Joint Force Commander to conduct fully interdependent 
and network-centric warfare. The network will provide the backbone of our future 
force and the future joint force, enabling the maneuver commander to effectively co- 
ordinate battlefield effects. Some of the more important systems within our network 
include: 

• Warfighter Information Network — Tactical (WIN-T). WIN-T will be the 
communications network of our future force, optimized for offensive and 
joint operations, while providing the combatant commander the capability 
to perform multiple missions simultaneously. 

• Joint Tactical Radio System (JTRS). JTRS is a family of common, soft- 
ware-defined, programmable radios that will become our Army’s primary 
tactical radio for mobile communications. 

• Distributed Common Ground System — Army (DCGS-A). DCGS-A is a 
single, integrated, ground-based, ISR processing system composed of joint, 
common hardware and software components and is part of the DOD DCGS 
family of systems. 

• Aerial Common Sensor (ACS). This ISR system and platform will use ro- 
bust sensor-to-shooter and reach links, (such as DCGS-A ground stations), 
to provide commanders at every echelon the tailored, multi-sensor intel- 
ligence required for joint operations. 

Future Combat Systems (FCS). By extending the network capabilities into the 
unit of action, the FCS provide a system of systems capability that was not pre- 
viously available to soldiers and commanders in joint operations. The core of our fu- 
ture force’s maneuver unit of action is the Future Combat Systems, comprised of 
18 manned and unmanned platforms that are centered around the soldier and inte- 
grated within a C’^ISR network. FCS will provide our soldiers greatly enhanced situ- 
ational awareness, enabling them to see first, understand first, act first, and finish 
decisively. Our FCS platforms will offer the joint force networked, lethal direct fire; 
indirect fire; air defense; complementary non-lethal fires and effects; and troop 
transport capability. In May 2003, FCS moved, on schedule, into the system devel- 
opment and demonstration phase. Our Army is aggressively managing our FCS de- 
velopment effort and intends to achieve initial operational capability by the end of 
the decade. 

Army Science and Technology 

The Army Science and Technology (S&T) program provides our Army superiority 
in both human and materiel systems arenas — preventing technological surprise. The 
Army S&T program retains a dynamic portfolio of investments that are responsive 
to warfighter needs today and into the future. The priority for Army S&T is to pur- 
sue paradigm-shifting technologies that can alter the nature of the military competi- 
tion to our advantage in the future and, where feasible, to exploit opportunities to 
accelerate the transition of proven technologies to our current force. 

The Army S&T program exploits technology developments from the other services, 
defense agencies, and commercial industry as well as international communities. 
The S&T program focuses on technology relevant to our Army and joint capabilities. 
It synchronizes operational concepts development and acquisition programs through 
transformational business practices that speed technology fielding to the soldier. 
The Army’s S&T program is balanced to satisfy the high payoff needs of the future 
force while seeking rapid transitions for critical capabilities to our current force. 
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Joint Operational Concepts (JOpsC) 

The joint force has transitioned from independent, de-conflicted operations to sus- 
tained interoperability. It must now shift rapidly to joint interdependence. To that 
end, we are reviewing training requirements, traditional relationships and develop- 
mental and institutional programs. This process includes ensuring that our oper- 
ational concepts are nested inside those employed by the joint force. The concepts 
and initiatives listed below discuss particular Army emphasis areas; these areas are 
not all-inclusive. Functional concepts and other Army initiatives that support the 
JOpsC are discussed in detail in Addendum J (available at www.Army.mil). 

Actionable Intelligence 

Our Army also is focused on attaining actionable intelligence — intelligence that 
provides situational understanding to commanders and soldiers with the speed, ac- 
curacy, and confidence necessary to influence favorably current and future oper- 
ations. Actionable intelligence achieves its intended purpose of empowering greater 
individual initiative and self-synchronization among tactical units by fusing infor- 
mation across organizations and echelons — accelerating the speed of decisionmaking 
and the agility of operations. 

Focused Logistics 

Our Army’s current actions around the world in support of the global war on ter- 
rorism present a view of future military operations and provide valuable insights 
as we transform our logistics systems from the current to the future force. The suc- 
cesses enjoyed during OIF were the result of the integrated logistics team of sol- 
diers, civilians, and contractors, all of who developed innovative solutions to a range 
of challenges caused by four major capability gaps in the current logistics system. 
To sustain combat power, our Army must have the ability to “see the requirements” 
on-demand through a logistics data network. We require a responsive distribution 
system, enabled by in-transit and total-asset visibility and managed by a single 
owner who has positive end-to-end control in the theater. Our Army needs a robust, 
modular, force-reception capability — a dedicated and trained organization able to 
quickly open a theater and support continuous sustainment throughout the joint op- 
erations area. Lastly, we need an integrated supply chain that has a single pro- 
ponent, who can reach across the breadth and depth of resources in a joint, inter- 
agency, and multinational theater. As we move from the current force to the future 
force, we will build confidence in the minds of the combatant commanders by deliv- 
ering sustainment on time, every time. 

A COMMITMENT TO OUR NATION 

Our Nation and our Army are engaged in a global war on terrorism — a war of 
survival against an insidious and cruel enemy that threatens our civilization and 
our way of life. This enemy is actively targeting the interests of America and our 
allies, both within our own country and abroad. 

Defeating this enemy require the continued, strong support of our Nation. The 
steadfastness of our Nation in this effort is readily apparent. Ordinary Americans 
are doing their part and will continue to do so. Congressional support for our troops 
has been critical to our success. The industrial base also has responded, accelerating 
production of items essential to our soldiers’ protection and warfighting ability. 

Our Army, too, remains committed to its heritage of preserving freedom. Amer- 
ican soldiers display unrelenting tenacity, steadfast purpose, quiet confidence, and 
selfless heroism. For America to survive and flourish throughout the 21st century, 
our Army must defeat decisively the threats that challenge us today. To accomplish 
this essential task, we must recognize some important truths. 

• The fight against terror will be a long one 

• Our Army must simultaneously deter aggression, defeat the forces of 

international terrorism, and maintain our campaign qualities 

• We must continue to modernize to meet the challenges of our future 

• Our operational tempo is high and will remain so 

• Sustained operations and deployments will be the norm for our soldiers — 

NOT the exception 

• Old rules and operational methods may no longer apply; we will not 

achieve victory with a business-as-usual approach 

Congressional backing for reset, our continued transformation to the future force, 
our rebalancing and restructuring of the active and Reserve component, and im- 
provements to our installation infrastructure is essential to continued mission readi- 
ness. We fully appreciate the exceptional support members and their staffs provided 
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this past year. The support of the American people and their elected representatives 
in the United States Congress is essential. 

Our Army’s commitment to the future is certain. We will continue to provide our 
Nation, the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the combatant commanders a 
unique set of core competencies and capabilities. We remain dedicated to training 
and equipping our soldiers and growing leaders. We will continue to deliver relevant 
and ready land power to the combatant commanders and the joint force. We will 
protect our country and our way of life as we have for 228 years. It is our privilege, 
our duty, and our honor to do so. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Secretary Brownlee, for an excellent 
opening statement. 

Secretary England. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GORDON R. ENGLAND, SECRETARY OF 

THE NAVY 

Secretary England. Senator, thank you very much. I know time 
is short, so I’ll keep my remarks also very short. 

First, I do want to thank the committee for confirming me the 
second time and allowing me to come back to have this great privi- 
lege and honor, of course to appear before this committee, but to 
serve our men and women in uniform, our sailors and marines. 
They are absolutely magnificent. I am convinced this is the finest 
naval force the world has ever seen, and I thank this committee for 
your great support, because without your support we would not 
have the ability that we have to defend freedom and liberty that 
we all so cherish in this country. So I thank you. 

I am pleased to report that the naval forces we are deploying 
today and that we plan to deploy for the future, which is contained 
in our fiscal year 2005 budget request, are vastly different, and 
they’re also vastly better than what I reported during my first com- 
mittee discussion here about 2 years ago. I can tell you that naval 
transformation is well underway. It is reflected in our budget, and 
it is crucially important as we move forward into the future. So I 
would appreciate your support. 

I do want you to know that the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), 
the Commandant, and myself are committed to being very effective 
and also very efficient. So you will see, in this budget, a continu- 
ation of the past 2 years, where we have continued to move money 
from what I call the “back end of the business” into our weapon 
systems. We continue to be more effective. We work very hard to 
be good stewards of our citizens’ money, and we continue that, and 
you will see that reflected in the 2005 budget. 

I do want to comment that people are, indeed, our most impor- 
tant asset. While we have a lot of requests in the budget, in terms 
of weapon systems, people are our most important asset. We are 
a strong, well-trained, and highly-motivated combat-ready force. I 
would like you to know that retention across the Department of the 
Navy is at record levels. So we are retaining our people, they want 
to serve in our naval forces, they want to serve our country, and 
our recruiting continues to be robust. We have the very best people, 
our morale is very high, and they are pleased to deploy, and defend 
and protect this great Nation. 

As I sit here today, the naval forces continue to demonstrate 
their value to our Nation. We are today redeploying our marines 
to Iraq, also our naval forces, as part of Operation Iraqi Freedom 
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II. Of course, with what’s happened in the last few days, our Ma- 
rine Forces are now also in Haiti. The Navy-Marine Corps team is 
a force in readiness. We are prepared, at any time, to support our 
Nation, whenever, wherever. 

So ladies and gentlemen of this very important committee, I, 
again, thank you for the opportunity to be here. I thank you ear- 
nestly for the opportunity to again serve my Nation as the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Our sailors, our marines, and their families are 
proud to serve this Nation, and I am privileged and proud to serve 
them. I’m also privileged and proud to serve with the other sec- 
retaries here today, and specifically with our great CNO and our 
magnificent commandant. 

So it’s a pleasure being with you today. Thank you for your sup- 
port, and I do look forward to your questions and discussion. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary England follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Gordon R. England 

VALUE TO OUR NATION — THE NAVY/MARINE CORPS TEAM 


I. Introduction 

During my last appearance before this committee in February 2002 and as re- 
ported in that statement, the Navy and Marine Corps contributions in the “War 
Against Terrorism” have been significant and important in the overall success of 
U.S. military forces. This continues to hold true today. Our Navy and Marine Corps 
team projects decisive, persistent, joint power across the globe, in continuing to 
prosecute the war on terrorism. 

Projecting power and influence from the sea is the enduring and unique contribu- 
tion of the Navy and Marine Corps to national security. Operation Iraqi Freedom 
(OIF) demonstrated the strategic agility and operational flexibility that forward de- 
ployed naval expeditionary forces provide. This committee’s support has been vital 
for the Navy and Marine Corps team to exploit the access afforded by the seas and 
to respond to the full spectrum of contingencies. Congressional support has led to 
increased readiness which was proven in OIF, where dispersed military forces 
networked together fought as a single, highly coordinated joint team. 

Naval warfare will continue its progression to operate in a joint environment in 
responding to new threats and to the increased asymmetric capabilities of our en- 
emies. We will be bold and continue to develop new capabilities and concepts, and 
fund them in quantities that are relevant to tomorrow’s emerging threats. We have 
embraced transformation. We are addressing the challenge to operationalize our vi- 
sion, Naval Power 21, with technological, organizational, and doctrinal trans- 
formation. 

The following statement highlights key elements of the fiscal year 2005 Presi- 
dent’s budget applicable to the Department of the Navy (DON) within the balanced 
scorecard approach of managing operational, institutional, force management, and 
future challenges risks. 

II. Fiscal Year 2005 Budget Priorities — Underway with Naval Power 21. 

The fiscal year 2005 Department of the Navy budget fulfills our essential 
warfighting requirements. We are resourced to fight and win our Nation’s wars and 
our number one priority, the war against terrorism, is reflected across each alloca- 
tion. Additionally, we continue to invest in future technologies and capabilities that 
are part of a broader joint warfighting perspective. The Navy and Marine Corps are 
continuously working with other Services to draw on the capabilities of each Service, 
to eliminate redundancy in acquisition, and create higher levels of military effective- 
ness. A prime example is our agreement with the Department of the Air Force to 
merge our two Joint Tactical Radio System (JTRS) programs into a single pro^am 
that will produce a common family of radios for use aboard our ships, submarines, 
and aircraft. The following summarizes the fiscal year 2005 budget request prior- 
ities for the Department of the Navy: 

Personnel Salary and Benefits 

Smart, motivated, and capable people are a key element to any successful trans- 
formation effort. Our Navy and Marine Corps are increasingly a technologically ad- 
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vanced maritime force and we are in competition with the private sector to attract 
and retain the best men and women we can find. Accordingly, our budget includes 
a 3.5 percent basic pay raise for all military personnel. Additionally, housing allow- 
ances have been increased to buy down out-of-pocket housing expenses for our mili- 
tary personnel. Concurrent with this commitment to provide an appropriate level of 
pay and benefits to our sailors, marines, and their families is a responsibility to op- 
erate this Department as efficiently and effectively as possible. While we want the 
best people we can get to serve in the Navy and Marine Corps, we don’t want a 
single person more than we need to properly operate the force. Job satisfaction 
comes not only just from compensation, but also from meaningful service — we owe 
it to our people to ensure that they are given duties and equipment appropriate to 
a volunteer force. 

Operations and Maintenance 

The operations and maintenance accounts are funded with over a $2 billion in- 
crease. The present environment requires naval forces to be both forward deployed 
and capable of surging when called. This account will help develop the trans- 
formational Fleet Response Plan (FRP). This is the means to institutionalize the ca- 
pability to maintain a more responsive force that is ready to surge, more efficient 
to maintain, and able to reconstitute rapidly. 

Shipbuilding Account 

The Department’s shipbuilding plan supports our transformational vision and in- 
creases the number of new construction ships from seven in fiscal year 2004 to nine 
in fiscal year 2005 plus one SSBN Engineered Refueling Overhaul (ERO). Initial 
LCS and DD(X) platforms are funded from the RDT&E account. Additionally, the 
Navy’s fiscal year 2005 spending plan completes the purchases of the last 3 DDG- 
51 class ships for a total of 62 ships. 

Aviation Account 

The Department’s fiscal year 2006 budget request is structured to maintain the 
continued aviation superiority of the Navy and Marine Corps. The naval aircraft 
procurement plan emphasizes replacing costly stand-alone legacy platforms with 
more efficient and capable integrated systems. The number of aircraft requested in- 
creases from 99 in fiscal year 2004 to 104 in fiscal year 2005 which includes 5 VXX 
helicopters. The budget continues to maximize the return on procurement dollars, 
primarily through the use of multi-year procurement (MYP) for the F/A-18E/F, the 
E-2C, the MH-60S, and the KC-130J programs. Development funding is provided 
for Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), MV-22, AH-IZ/UH-IY, CH-53X, EA-18G, and the 
Multi-mission Maritime Aircraft (MMA). The budget reflects an amended acquisition 
strategy for the V-22 to fund interoperability issues and cost reduction initiatives. 

Munitions Account 

During OEF and OIF, the Department expended less precision ordnance than pro- 
jected. In this environment, the precision munitions purchases for fiscal year 2005 
have been decreased for JDAMs and LGBs. This decrease in procurement provides 
no increased risk to the DON but merely reflects the lower utilization rates of ex- 
pended ordnance. 

RDT&E Account 

An increase of $1.4 billion reflects our commitment to future transformational ca- 
pabilities and technology insertion for major platforms including DD(X), LCS, CVN- 
21, V-22, Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), Advanced Hawkeye (AHE), and MMA. As dem- 
onstrated in recent operations, our naval forces have been able to project over- 
whelming combat power because they are technologically superior. We continue to 
sustain a robust RDT&E effort as we transform the Navy and Marine Corps to the 
next generation of combat systems. 

Effectiveness and Efficiency 

A guiding principle in all we do is improving effectiveness to gain efficiency. The 
very best organizations are the most efficient organizations. If you are very efficient, 
you incorporate technology more quickly, you can develop new systems and capabili- 
ties, and you can bring them on line faster. Underlying all of the previous accounts 
and our execution of them is a continuing and concerted focus to achieve the most 
efficient organization. The Fleet Response Plan, TacAir Integration, and establish- 
ment of the Commander Naval Installations are a few of our initiatives to improve 
effectiveness within the Department. 

Our objective for the fiscal year 2005 budget request is to move forward with 
Naval Power 21. This budget builds upon the foundation laid in the fiscal year 2004 
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program and reaffirms our commitment to remain globally engaged today while de- 
veloping future technology to ensure our future military superiority. We are also 
continuing to emphasize the Department’s commitment in the areas of combat capa- 
bility, people, technology insertion and improved business practices. With our fiscal 
year 2005 budget request we are committed to executing this vision. 

III. Calendar Year 2003 Operational Successes (A Nation at war) 

The extraordinary capability of our joint forces to project power around the world 
in support of vital national objectives was demonstrated over the last year. The 
maritime contribution to our success in the defeat of Saddam Hussein’s Baathist 
forces, as well as in support of other joint engagements in the global war on terror- 
ism, was significant. The rapid deployment and the warfighting capability of your 
naval force in the liberation of Iraq provided an example of the importance of readi- 
ness and the responsive capabilities to support our Nation’s objectives in an era of 
unpredictability and uncertainty. The demonstrated importance of our multi-dimen- 
sional naval dominance, our expeditionary nature, our ability to deal with complex 
challenges, and adaptability of our forces are illustrative of the high level of return 
on investment of your naval force. 

The accomplishments of this past year tell the naval forces readiness story and 
its return on investment. The ships, aircraft, weapon systems, and readiness you 
funded provided our sailors and marines the tools necessary to remain the premiere 
maritime and expeditionary combat ready force. In preparing for and conducting op- 
erations in the Iraq theater, speed of expeditionary operations and sustainment 
were important military competencies. Naval forces applied dominant, persistent, 
decisive, and lethal offensive power in support of coalition warfighting objectives. 
The speed, agility, flexibility, and persistence of naval combat capability helped end 
a regime of terror and liberate a people during OIF. 

The past year has been one of significant accomplishment. Our men and women 
operating in the air, on and under the sea, and on the ground are at the leading 
edge in the global war on terrorism. As in OEF, we once again have demonstrated 
naval forces’ unique value in contributing to the security of our Nation and our 
friends and allies. 

• During OIF, more than 50 percent of our force was forward deployed. The 
deployment of seven Carrier Strike Groups (CSGs) and eight large deck am- 
phibious ships proved our ability to be both a surge and a rotational force 
demonstrating our flexibility and responsiveness. 

• Navy and Marine Corps aircraft flew more than 8,000 sorties and deliv- 
ered nearly 9,000 precision-guided munitions. 

• Over 800 Tomahawk cruise missiles were fired from 35 coalition ships, 
one-third of which were launched from submarines. The highest number of 
TLAMs launched in 1 day occurred on March 21, 2003 — nearly 400 Toma- 
hawks. 

• Navy Special Forces, MCM, Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD), and coa- 
lition counterparts cleared more than 900 square miles of water, ensuring 
the safe passage of critical humanitarian relief supplies to the Iraqi people. 

• Marines from the I Marine Expeditionary Force (I MEF), supported by 
Sea Basing concepts, made one of the swiftest combat advances in history. 
They fought 10 major engagements, destro 3 dng 9 Iraqi divisions in the 450 
mile advance into Iraq. 

• Eleven Maritime Prepositioned Force (MPF) ships provided equipment 
and sustainment for over 34,000 marines and sailors and 14 amphibious 
ships embarked and delivered another 12,000 marines and sailors and their 
equipment. 

Since the end of major combat operations, naval forces have been instrumental 
in supporting the coalition’s goals of security, prosperity and democracy in Iraq. Co- 
alition maritime forces have diligently supported the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 1483. They have queried over 6,000 vessels, boarded close to 3,500 
and diverted approximately 430. These forces have confiscated and returned to the 
Iraqi people approximately 60,000 barrels of fuel. Additionally, seaward protection 
of the A1 Basara Oil Terminal (ABOT) is enabling the generation of critically needed 
oil revenue. Since re-opening, the ABOT has pumped 261,500,000 barrels of oil val- 
ued at over $7.5 billion. 

Navy Seabees and Marine Engineers, as the I MEF Engineer Group, undertook 
construction initiatives that built and repaired major roadways and bridges, and 
completed major utility restoration projects. In all, 150 projects valued at $^7.1 mil- 
lion were completed. 
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Naval EOD forces are working with Army counterparts in support of the coalition 
forces and Iraqi Police and are collecting over 2,000 pounds of unexploded ordnance 
per week. 


IV. NAVY AND MARINE CORPS TODAY (CURRENT READINESS) 

Today’s naval forces exist to control the seas, assure access, and project power be- 
yond the sea to influence events and advance American interests. Navy and Marine 
Corps forces continue to lead the way to secure the peace by responding with speed, 
agility, and flexibility. The value of naval forces continues to be demonstrated 
through the projection of decisive, persistent, joint power across the globe. The in- 
vestment in training, maintenance, parts, ordnance, flying hours, steaming days, 
and combat ready days coupled with our forward presence and our ability to surge 
has positioned naval forces as the most effective and efficient military force. 

Congress’ investment in readiness over the past several years has paid large divi- 
dends for naval forces during OIF. With combat forces operating in two fronts in 
the GWOT our readiness investments have resulted in enhanced naval forces ready 
to strike on a moment’s notice, anywhere, anytime. Our success in deploying 9 out 
of 12 aircraft carriers and 10 out of 12 big deck amphibious ships to major combat 
areas of operation in demanding environments is attributable to the continued im- 
provements in current readiness. 

The Department is in the process of re-deploying Navy and Marine Forces in 
preparation for Operation Iraqi Freedom II. Navy and Marine Forces will deploy in 
two 7-month rotations with the first beginning this month. This initial ground rota- 
tion will include about 25,000 marines, 3,500 marine reservists, over 5,000 active 
duty Navy, and 800 naval reservists. 

Since the return of our forces from OIF we have invested heavily in constituting 
the Navy and Marine Corps team for the next fight. Continued successful pro- 
grammed investment will ensure we have the most capable forces to face the unique 
challenges ahead. The fiscal year 2005 budget continues a broad range of mod- 
ernization and readiness initiatives for naval forces. 

Acquisition Programs 

The Fleet and Marine Forces continue to take delivery of the most sophisticated 
weapon systems in the world. In 2003, the Navy launched the first of two new class- 
es of ships, U.S.S. Virginia (SSN 774) and U.S.S. San Antonio (LPD 17), commis- 
sioned the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Ronald Reagan (CVN 76), and continued timely 
delivery of the Arleigh Burke class guided missile destroyers and F/A-18 E/F Super 
Hornets. 

We are continuing to build on previous budgets to ensure we equip and train our 
forces to help us continue to meet the challenges of the future. What the DON budg- 
et will buy to advance our vision in Naval Power 21: 

Shipbuilding 

The fiscal year 2005 to fiscal year 2009 shipbuilding rate of 9.6 battle force ships 
per year is up from 8.4 battle force ships per year for the same period in fiscal year 
2004. The fiscal year 2005 budget request closes the procurement gap and with the 
exception of a slight reduction in fiscal year 2006, provides an upward trend 
through the FYDP, procuring 17 battle force ships by fiscal year 2009. The fiscal 
year 2005 to fiscal year 2009 investment is an average of $13 billion per year in 
new construction. The fiscal year 2005 to fiscal year 2009 plan also procures three 
Maritime Pre-positioned Force (Future) (MPF (F)) ships and a MPF (F) aviation var- 
iant. While our build rate drops to six in fiscal year 2006, this is a reflection of a 
shift to the next generation surface combatants and sea basing capabilities. 

The Navy has nine new ships and one SSBN refueling requested in the fiscal year 
2005 budget, as well as substantial shipyard/conversion work. This investment in- 
cludes: 

• Three DDGs ($3.4 billion) 

• One Virginia class submarine SSN-774 ($2.5 billion) 

. One LPD-17 ($967 million) 

• Two T-AKE ($768 million) 

. One DD (X) ($221 million) (RDT&E funded) 

• One Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) ($108 million) (RDT&E funded) 

• One SSBN conversion/refueling ($334 million) 

Fiscal year 2005 marks the final year of DDG 51 procurement, bringing to closure 
a 10-ship fiscal year 2002 to fiscal year 2005 MYP contract awarded in fiscal year 
2002. The Navy will move to the DD(X) and LCS hulls as quickly as possible. In 
addition to vitally needed new capability, these ships will increase future shipbuild- 
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ing rates. Investment in these platforms will also help maintain critical industrial 
bases. 

The Department is modernizing its existing submarine with the latest technology 
while, at the same time, continuing to replace aging fast attack submarines with 
the new Virginia class submarine. The Virginia class design is complete and the 
lead ship (SSN 774), will commission on schedule. Fiscal year 2004 funded the first 
of five Virginia class submarines under a MYP contract. The second submarine of 
the MYP contract is funded in fiscal year 2005. Consistent with congressional ap- 
proval of 5 year-five ship MYP authority (fiscal year 2004 to fiscal year 2008) for 
SSN 774, the Navy is maintaining one submarine per year through fiscal year 2008. 

The DON accelerated one LPD from fiscal year 2006 to fiscal year 2005 leveraging 
fiscal year 2004 advanced procurement resources provided by Congress. The lead 
ship detail design has been completed and lead ship construction is over 80 percent 
complete with a successful launch in July 2003. Production effort is focused on a 
November delivery. The LPD 17 class ship represents our commitment to a modern- 
ized expeditionary fleet. 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request also provides for procurement of two auxiliary 
cargo and ammunition ships (T-AKEs) in the National Defense Sealift Fund. These 
will be the seventh and eighth ships of the class. Lastly, the fiscal year 2005 budget 
request accelerates the lead MPF (F) from fiscal year 2008 to fiscal year 2007 to 
reflect an emphasis on sea basing capabilities. 

DD(X) is a centerpiece to the transformational 21st century Navy and will play 
a key role in the Naval Power 21 strategic concept. This advanced warship will pro- 
vide credible forward naval presence while operating independently or as an inte- 
gral part of naval expeditionary forces. The DD(X) lead ship design and initial con- 
struction contract will be awarded in fiscal year 2005. 

Conversion and Modernization 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request proposes advanced procurement funds for the 
U.S.S. Carl Vinson (CVN 70) Refueling Complex Overhaul (RCOH), now scheduled 
to begin in fiscal year 2006. CVN 70 has sufficient reactor fuel for one additional 
surge deployment. 

Funding for the Ticonderoga class cruiser modernization effort began in fiscal 
year 2004 and continues in fiscal year 2005. The cruiser modernization effort will 
substantially increase the service life and capability of CG 47 class ships. The con- 
version will reduce combat system and computer maintenance costs, replace obsolete 
combat systems, and extend mission relevance service life. Fiscal year 2005 will 
fund advanced procurement items for the first cruiser modernization availability in 
fiscal year 2006. 

Funding is included in fiscal year 2005 to complete the conversion of the third 
and the overhaul of the fourth hull of four Ohio class SSBNs to SSGNs. The SSGN 
conversion provides a covert conventional strike platform capable of carrying up to 
154 Tomahawk missiles. The fiscal year 2006 budget request will complete the con- 
version of the last SSGN. All four of these transformed platforms will be operational 
by calendar year 2007. 

Aircraft Production 

Consistent with the fiscal year 2004 program, the fiscal year 2005 budget request 
reflects continued emphasis on re-capitalizing our aging aircraft. Our focused efforts 
to aggressively “shore up” operational readiness by providing requisite funding for 
our Flying Hour Program, Ship Depot Maintenance, Ship Operations, and 
Sustainment, Re-capitalization, and Modernization accounts continue. While we con- 
tinue to make substantial investments in readiness accounts and working capital ac- 
counts, we identified the resources to procure 104 aircraft in fiscal year 2005. The 
Department’s aircraft procurement plan emphasizes replacing costly legacy plat- 
forms with more efficient and capable integrated systems. This has resulted in sig- 
nificant investments in transformational aircraft and program investments across 
the spectrum of aviation capabilities. Such valuable investments in more capable 
aircraft have allowed a reduction of 40 aircraft from fiscal year 2005 to fiscal year 
2009. 

During the past year, we continued to enjoy the fruits of our aviation investments 
with the successful first deployment and operational employment of the F/A-18 E/ 
F Super Hornet in support of OIF. Highly praised for tactical capability and plat- 
form reliability, the F/A-18 E/F program has been funded to provide a trans- 
formational radar, helmet mounted sight, advanced targeting pod and integrated 
weapons system improvements. Additionally, we recently awarded a second MYP 
contract that includes the EA-18G airframe to replace the Navy’s aging EA-6B be- 
ginning in fiscal year 2009. 
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All helicopter missions continue to be consolidated into the MH-60R and MH-60S 
airframes. These helicopter platforms are the cornerstone of Navy helicopter concept 
of operations designed to support the CSG and ESG in various mission areas. 

The Department significantly increases the funding requested for MMA. MMA 
will provide the Navy with strategic blue water and littoral capability by re-capital- 
izing the P-3 Maritime Patrol Aircraft broad area anti-submarine, anti-surface, 
maritime and littoral Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) capabil- 
ity. 

Progress continues towards delivering a high-quality aircraft to the Marines and 
Special Forces including increasing capability and interoperability of the aircraft, in- 
vesting to reduce production costs, and meiximizing production efficiency. Since the 
resumption of V-22 flight-testing, in May 2002, the V-22 is satisfying the threshold 
levels for all its key performance parameters and reliability and maintainability 
measures. V-22 test pilots have recorded more than 1,100 flight hours since that 
time. The V-22 program will continue Low Rate Initial Production (LRIP) until the 
Milestone III decision expected late calendar year 2005. 

The Department will continue to procure the AH-IZAJH-IY. These aircraft meet 
the Marine Corps’ attack and utility helicopter requirements by providing increased 
aircraft agility, airspeed, range, and mission payload. They provide numerous capa- 
bility improvements for the Marine Corps, including increased payload, range and 
time on station, improved sensors and lethality, and 85 percent component com- 
monality. The KC-130J MYP is funded and supported in this budget. The advan- 
tages include an all digital cockpit that reduce aircrew manning requirements, a 
new propulsion system that provides more cargo capability, and increased fuel deliv- 
ery. 

Mine Warfare Programs 

In keeping with the Department’s goal to achieve an organic mine warfare capa- 
bility in 2005, the budget request supports the development and procurement of five 
organic airborne systems integrated into the MH-60S helicopter: the AQS-20A 
Mine-hunting System, the Airborne Laser Mine Detection System (ALMDS), the 
Airborne Mine Neutralization System (AMNS), the Rapid Airborne Mine Clearance 
System (RAMICS), and the Organic Airborne and Surface Influence Sweep (OASIS) 
system. The fiscal year 2005 budget request also supports the development and pro- 
curement of the Remote Minehunting System (RMS) integrated into DDG-51 hulls 
91-96, and the Long-term Mine Reconnaissance System (LMRS) integrated into 
SSN-688. The ALMDS, AQS-20A, and RMS will reach an initial operating capabil- 
ity in fiscal year 2005. The budget request supports the transition of assault breach- 
ing technologies into acquisition, which will provide a capability to detect, avoid, 
and defeat mines and obstacles in the surf and craft landing zones. In fiscal year 
2005, we will continue with our Surface Mine Countermeasures (MCM) mid-life up- 
grade plan. We have initiated a product improvement program for the engines of 
the MCM-1 Avenger class mine countermeasure ships to enhance their reliability 
and availability. We are upgrading our minesweeping capability with new acoustic 
generators and magnetic sweep cables, and have programmed resources to replace 
our maintenance-intensive mine neutralization system (AN/SLQ-48) with an ex- 
pendable mine neutralization system. 

Munitions 

The Standard Missile (SM) program replaces ineffective, obsolete inventories with 
the procurement of more capable SM-2 Block IIIB missiles. The Rolling Airframe 
Missile (RAM) program continues procurement of the improved guided missile 
launching system and the upgraded Block I missile, providing an enhanced guidance 
capability along with a helicopter, air and surface mode. In addition to SM and 
RAM, the fiscal year 2005 budget request provides funding to continue production 
of the Evolved Sea Sparrow Missile (ESSM) and will support the first Full Rate Pro- 
duction (FRP) contract award of 82 U.S. and 288 international missiles. We have 
committed to replenish our precision munitions inventories and to do so, we will uti- 
lize a 5-year MYP to maximize the quantity of Tomahawk missiles procured. 

Marine Corps Expeditionary Capability 

The Expeditionary Fighting Vehicle (EFV), formerly the Advanced Amphibious 
Assault Vehicle (AAAV), will provide surface assault elements the requisite oper- 
ational and tactical mobility to exploit opportunities in support of joint operations. 
The EFV will be capable of carr3dng a reinforced Marine rifle squad at speeds in 
excess of 20 nautical miles per hour from over the horizon in sea state three. Once 
ashore, the EFV will provide Marine maneuver units with a world-class armored 
personnel carrier designed to meet the threats of the future. Production representa- 
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tive vehicle procurement occurred in fiscal year 2003 and will deliver in fiscal year 
2006. IOC will be released in fiscal year 2008 and FOC in 2018. 

Also critical to Marine Corps transformation efforts is the Joint Lightweight 
165mm Howitzer (LW-165). This system will enter FRP in fiscal year 2005, and our 
budget includes a request for a Joint Marine Corps — ^Army MYP. Another trans- 
formational component of the fiscal year 2005 budget, the High Mobility Artillery 
Rocket System (HIMARS), will continue LRIP delivery. 

Alignment 

The DON is transforming to dramatically reduce operating and support costs. 
Changes will embrace efficiency and result in increased effectiveness and a higher 
readiness standard in concert with the overarching goals of the President’s manage- 
ment agenda. We have made several fleet and shore organizational changes that 
have shown great potential in maximizing the way forces can be employed and sup- 
ported. 

Fleet Response Plan (FRP) 

FRP provides a model for a new joint presence concept that will transform how 
the U.S. military is employed. It refines maintenance, training, and readiness proc- 
esses in order to increase the number of combat ready ships and aircraft throughout 
the fleet. FRP ensures six employable Carrier Strike Groups (CSGs) always are 
ready to respond to a crisis, plus two additional CSGs capable of deploying to the 
fight within 90 days of notification (“6-1-2”). With the implementation of FRP, half 
of the fleet either could be deployed or postured to surge, able to arrive swiftly with 
the overpowering combat power needed either to deter or defeat the hostile inten- 
tions of an adversary, or to win decisively in combat against a significant enemy. 

TacAir Integration 

The Navy and Marine Corps team embarked on a Tactical Aircraft Integration 
plan that will enhance our core combat capabilities and provide a more potent, cohe- 
sive, and affordable fighting force. The culmination of a long-term effort to an in- 
creased level of readiness from the resources given to us, TacAir integration seeks 
to generate a greater combat capability from naval TacAir. Through TacAir integra- 
tion, the Department will reduce the number of tactical aircraft (JSF and F/A-18) 
from 1,637 to 1,140 aircraft by 2021. This integration will provide increased combat 
capability forward and is in concert with enhanced sea basing concepts. A corner- 
stone of this plan is the global sourcing of the Department’s TacAir assets and the 
funding and maintenance of legacy aircraft at the highest level of readiness until 
they are replaced by the JSF and the Super Hornet (F/A-18 E/F). 

Training Resource Strategy (TRS) 

TRS was developed to provide high quality training to our deploying combat 
forces. The training of our high technology force in modern warfare has shifted to 
a network of existing ranges and installations stateside. Fully implemented, TRS 
has resulted in more training options, reduced pre-deployment training transit time, 
and has increased productive training days. The U.S.S. Enterprise was the first CSG 
to deploy under the TRS, utilizing six training ranges, each unique to the successful 
completion of her qualification. TRS supports the FRP and will quickly respond to 
surge requirements by delivering and bringing to bear a capable fighting force. 

Current and future readiness requirements underscore the continued need for re- 
alistic training and maximized use of training and testing ranges. While we con- 
tinue to find ways to enhance readiness through increased use of information tech- 
nology and simulation, live training on actual ranges and training areas remains 
critical during the essential phases of the training cycle. Maintaining training real- 
ism and access to these ranges has been of keen concern to our naval forces. We 
continue to balance the need to maintain a ready and capable force with the need 
to be sensitive to environmental and encroachment issues. 

For the last 2 years, Congress has addressed critical Navy needs regarding en- 
croachment. Readiness-specific changes to the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
(MMPA), Endangered Species Act, and Migratory Bird Treaty Act will help the 
Navy meet training and operational needs. The Navy and Marine Corps has and 
will continue to demonstrate leadership in both its military readiness role and as 
an environmental steward of the oceans we sail and the lands we train upon. We 
are pursuing opportunities for acquiring land buffers adjacent to our training lands. 
We are implementing the Integrated Natural Resources Management Plans pre- 
pared under the Sikes Act to address endangered species concerns in lieu of des- 
ignating critical habitats. We will continue operational actions to minimize harm to 
marine mammals, as we continue investments in research into marine mammal bi- 
ology and behaviors. The MMPA is due for reauthorization in this legislative cycle. 
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To maintain our military readiness, your support is necessary to retain the proper 
balance between environmental protection and military readiness during the reau- 
thorization debate. 

Carrier Strike Group (CSG) I Expeditionary Strike Group (ESG) 

CSG alignment is complete and the first Pacific Fleet Expeditionary Strike Group 
(ESG-1), centered on the U.S.S. Peleliu Amphibious Ready Group and the embarked 
Marines of the 13th Marine Expeditionary Unit (Special Operations Capable), is 
completing an 8-month deployment. The Navy deployed an Atlantic Fleet ESG, the 

U. S.S. Wasp Amphibious Ready Group, last month. 

The ESG adds to the ARG/MEU, a robust strike, anti-air, anti-surface, and anti- 
subsurface capability of a cruiser, destroyer, frigate and attack submarine and for 
the first time, the Advanced Swimmer Delivery System (ASDS). These combined ca- 
pabilities give the Combatant Commander a wider variety of options and enables 
independent operations in more dynamic environments. 

Vieques I NSRR closure 

The former training ranges on Vieques have been closed and the property has 
been transferred to the Department of the Interior (DOI), Fish and Wildlife Service. 
We have active cleanup and range clearance programs underway at disposal sites 
on both east and west parcels. We are working with the appropriate agencies to ne- 
gotiate a Federal Facilities Agreement governing cleanup activities. We are refining 
costs to complete cleanup estimates for range areas and resolve litigation issues 
filed by the residents of Vieques. We will close naval Station Roosevelt Roads by 
31 March, as directed by the Fiscal Year 2004 Defense Appropriations Act. Naval 
Activity Puerto Rico will serve as the caretaker organization following operational 
closure. Puerto Rico has established a Local Redevelopment Authority, and we will 
proceed quickly to property disposal. 

Commander Navy Installations Command ( CNI) 

We have aligned all Navy shore installations under a single command that will 
allow us to make better decisions about where to invest limited funds. By consoli- 
dating all base operations worldwide and implementing common support practices 
the Navy expects to save a substantial amount of money over the next 6 years. 

Communications 

FORCEnet will provide the overarching framework and standard communication 
mechanism for future combat systems. Navy Open Architecture, in conjunction with 
the FORCEnet standards, will provide a common open architecture for warfare sys- 
tems aboard surface, subsurface and selected airborne platforms such as the E-2C 
Advanced Hawkeye. A critical subset application already being procured is the Co- 
operative Engagement Capability (CEC), which will be installed on 38 ships and 4 
squadrons (16 aircraft) by fiscal year 2006. CEC includes robust data communica- 
tion capability among cooperating units in support of sensor netting. In the future, 
CEC will also include a Joint Track Manager to create a single integrated air pic- 
ture of sufficient quality to support fire control application for each combat control 
system. 

Navy Marine Corps Internet (NMCI) is operational and providing commercial IT 
services for more than 300,000 DON employees and 2 combatant commanders. To 
date, we have ordered 330,000 of the expected 345,000 fiscal year 2004 seats. Imple- 
menting NMCI has enabled us to increase the security posture of our networks and 
has given unprecedented visibility into IT costs. As we roll out NMCI we are doing 
away with the over 1,000 separate networks that the Navy used to run. We have 
reduced the number of legacy applications in the Navy’s inventory from 67,000 to 
about 31,000 and begun further efforts to reduce this number to around 7,000 — an 
almost OO-percent reduction. As we proceed with NMCI, we anticipate other oppor- 
tunities for progress in areas such as enterprise hosting, software release manage- 
ment, IT resource analysis and technology insertion. 

We have designed the NMCI operational evaluation to provide critical information 
necessary to determine how well NMCI is supporting mission of the user and to 
judge how well service level agreement metrics measure the service. As part of the 
spiral development process, NMCI worked with the testing community to segment 
the testing effort into a local evaluation of network services and a higher-level as- 
sessment of other enterprise services. Testing was completed 15 December 2003; the 
final report is due in April. 

V. Navy and Marine Corps in Transformation (Future Readiness) 

The Chief of Naval Operations and Commandant of the Marine Corps consider the 
culture of transformation integral to the development of future combat capabilities. 
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Innovative capabilities will result in profound increases in military power, maintain- 
ing the Navy and Marine Corps team as the preeminent global naval power. We are 
now at the point of delivering on many of our transformational goals. 

We have embraced a vision in how naval forces will contribute to joint warfighting 
in the future. This vision can only be implemented with the support of Congress. 
This section describes the principal components of Naval Vision 21. 

Acquisition Programs 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request supports continued funding for accelerated 
development of several critical technologies into the CVN 21 leadship. This trans- 
formational 21st century ship, the future centerpiece of the Navy Carrier Strike 
Group, will bring many significant changes to the fleet. These changes include a 
new electrical power generation and distribution system, the electromagnetic air- 
craft launching system, a new enlarged flight deck, weapons and material handling 
improvements, and a crew reduction of at least 800. Construction of the CVN 21 
remains on track to start in fiscal year 2007. 

Critical components of Sea Power 21 are the DD(X) and LCS. These ships, de- 
signed from the keel up to be part of a netted force, are the centerpieces of the 21st 
century surface combatant family of ships. DD(X) will be a multi-mission combatant 
tailored for land attack. LCS is envisioned to be a fast, agile, relatively small and 
affordable combatant capable of operating against anti-access, asymmetric threats 
in the littorals. The FYDP includes $2.76 billion to develop and procure modular 
mission packages to support three primary missions of mine countermeasures, anti- 
submarine warfare, and anti-terrorism and force protection. Detail design and con- 
struction of the first LCS is planned to begin in fiscal year 2005. 

The V-22 Osprey, a joint acquisition program, remains a top aviation acquisition 
priority. The V-22’s increased capabilities of range, speed, payload, and surviv- 
ability will generate truly transformational tactical and operational opportunities. 
With the Osprey, naval forces operating from the sea base will be able to take the 
best of long-range maneuver and strategic agility, and join it with the best of the 
sustainable forcible-entry capability. LRIP will continue until the Milestone III deci- 
sion is made late calendar year 2005. We expect to move from LRIP to FRP in cal- 
endar year 2006. 

Another important joint program with the Air Force, the JSF has just completed 
the second year of a 10-11 year development program. The program is working to 
translate concept designs to produce three variants. This is a complex process re- 
quiring more initial development than we predicted. JSF development is experienc- 
ing typical challenges that affect System Development and Demonstration (SDD) 
program schedule and cost. LRIP was deferred and research and development in- 
creased to cover SDD challenges. The current issues are solvable within the normal 
process of design fluctuation, and have taken prudent steps necessary to meet these 
challenges. 

The plan to re-capitalize the P-3 Maritime Patrol Aircraft with the MMA was fur- 
ther refined this past year in collaboration with the Broad Area Maritime Surveil- 
lance — Unmanned Aerial Vehicle or BAMS-UAV program. With a MMA IOC of fis- 
cal year 2013, we also developed a robust sustainment plan for the current P-3 that 
includes special structural inspections and kits that extend the platform service life 
by a minimum of 5,000 hours. Additionally, the Department has decided to join the 
Army’s Aerial Common Sensor (ACS) program as the replacement platform for the 
aging EP-3. 

In order to maintain Electronic Warfare (EW) superiority, the Department is pur- 
suing both upgrades in current Airborne Electronic Attack (AEA) capability as well 
as a follow-on AEA aircraft to replace the aging EA-6B. The Navy has selected the 
EA-18G as its follow-on AEA aircraft and will Begin to replace Navy EA-6Bs in fis- 
cal year 2009. 

Continuing an emphasis on transformational systems, the Department has budg- 
eted R&D funding through the EYDP for several aviation programs. The Advanced 
Hawkeye (previously known as E-2 Radar Modernization Program (RMP)) is funded 
through the FYDP with the first production aircraft in fiscal year 2009. A fully auto- 
mated digital engine control and improved generators have been incorporated into 
the aircraft to improve performance and reliability. Additionally, the Department 
has included funding to support procurement of required capabilities in the fleet, 
such as Advanced Targeting Forward Looking Infrared and the Joint Helmet 
Mounted Cueing Systems. 

The fiscal year 2005 budget continues to demonstrate the Department’s commit- 
ment to developing, acquiring and fielding transformational UAV technologies for 
ISR and tactical missions. The budget includes funding for a second Joint Un- 
manned Combat Air System (J-UCAS) demonstrator and continues development of 
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the BAMS. The Navy’s Unmanned Combat Air Vehicle (UCAV-N) is incorporated 
into J-UCAS under a DOD joint program office. 

Helicopters 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request includes an incremental approach to develop- 
ing a replacement for the current aging Presidential helicopter. The Presidential 
Helicopter Replacement Aircraft (VXX) will enhance performance, survivability, 
communications, navigation, and executive accommodations inherent in the existing 
fleet of Presidential airlift helicopters. 

Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) 

The fielding of a National Ballistic Missile Defense capability is critical to protect- 
ing the U.S. homeland against the evolving ballistic missile threat. As part of the 
President’s directive to accelerate the fielding of a BMD Initial Defensive Operations 
capability by September 2004, the Navy will deploy, on a continuous basis, a DDG 
to serve as a Long-Range Surveillance and Tracking (LRS&T) platform. Addition- 
ally, Aegis Ballistic Missile Defense (ABMD) continues its development and testing 
of the SM-3 missile in order to support deployment of a sea-based mid-course en- 
gagement capability by December 2006. Since November 2002, ABMD had two of 
three successful intercepts with the SM-3 Block 0 missile. The Navy is also evaluat- 
ing the benefits associated with developing a Sea-based Terminal Missile Defense 
capability. A viable regional and terminal sea based ballistic missile defense system 
is important to ensure the safety of U.S. forces and the flow of U.S. forces through 
foreign ports and air fields when required. 

FORCEnet I Navy Open Architecture (OA) I Space I CH 

FORCEnet is the operational construct and architectural framework for naval 
warfare in the Information Age which integrates warriors, sensors, networks, com- 
mand and control, platforms and weapons into a networked, distributed combat 
force, scalable across the spectrum of conflict from seabed to space and sea to land. 
FORCEnet is the core of Sea Power 21 and Naval Transformation, and is the USN/ 
USMC vehicle to make Network Centric Warfare an operational reality. It is being 
implemented in coordination with transformation initiatives in the Army, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard — enhancing efficiency, joint interoperability, and warfighting effec- 
tiveness. DD(X), LCS, CVN-21, SSGN, Virginia class SSNs, San Antonio class 
LPDs, and MMA are examples of platforms that are being designed from inception 
to perform in the netted environment of the future. Systems being procured and pro- 
duced under the FORCEnet concept are CEC, Naval Fires Network (NFN), and Air- 
borne/Maritime/Fixed (AMF) JTRS. 

The Navy is engineering a single open architecture for all warfare systems called 
Navy Open Architecture. Future systems will be designed to this architecture while 
legacy systems will be migrated to that single architecture where it is operationally 
and fiscally feasible. This integrates the Command and Control and Combat systems 
information flow using open specifications and standards and open architecture con- 
structs, to support FORCEnet and other global information networks. Further, this 
significantly reduces the development and maintenance costs of computer programs. 
The Navy and its Joint Service partners continue to jointly engineer the Joint Track 
Manager and plan to implement it into Navy Open Architecture as the Open Archi- 
tecture Track Manager. This joint focused application will be populated in all naval 
warfare systems that conform to the single OA warfare system architecture. 

The Navy and Marine Corps continues to pursue the maximum use of space to 
enhance our operational capabilities. We look to leverage existing systems and rap- 
idly adapt emerging technology. For example, the Navy has long been the leader in 
ultrahigh frequency (UHF) satellite communications (SATCOM). The Navy is the 
executive agent for the next generation UHF SATCOM system. This program, the 
Mobile Users Objective System, will be the system used by all DOD components for 
their UHF communications needs. 

Sea Basing and Strategic Sealift 

Sea Basing is a transformational operating concept for projecting and sustaining 
naval power and a joint force, which assures joint access by leveraging the oper- 
ational maneuver of sovereign, distributed, and networked forces operating globally 
from the sea. 

The Sea Basing concept has been endorsed by the other military services and its 
importance was confirmed when DOD announced a Joint Sea Basing Requirements 
Office will soon be established. Central to the staying power of naval forces will be 
the Maritime Pre-positioned Force-Future MPF (F). The fiscal year 2005 budget ac- 
celerates the lead MPF (F) from fiscal year 2008 to fiscal year 2007 to reflect an 
emphasis on Sea Basing capabilities. 
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Infrastructure 

Prior Rounds of Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) 

The Department of the Navy completed the closure and realignment of activities 
from the 1988, 1991, 1993, and 1996 rounds of BRAC. All that remains is to com- 
plete the environmental cleanup and property disposal on all or portions of 23 of 
the original 91 bases. We have had significant successes on both fronts. We are suc- 
cessfully using property sales as a means to expedite the disposal process as well 
as recover the value of the property for teixpayers. We sold 235 acres last year at 
the former Marine Corps Air Station, Tustin, California on the GSA Internet Web 
site for a net $204 million. We sold 22 acres at the former naval Air Facility Key 
West, Florida, in January 2004 for $15 million. The City of Long Beach, California, 
opted to pre-pay its remaining balance on a promissory note, and gave us $11 mil- 
lion to conclude its purchase of the former Naval Hospital Long Beach, California. 
We are applying all funds to accelerate cleanup at remaining prior BRAC locations. 
More property sales are planned that will be used to finance remaining prior BRAC 
cleanup actions. Of the original 161,000 acres planned for disposal from all four 
prior BRAC rounds, we expect to have less than 7 percent (or about 11,000 acres) 
still to dispose by the end of this fiscal year. 

BRAC 2005 

The Fiscal Year 2002 Defense Authorization Act authorized another round of 
BRAC in 2005. We will scrupulously follow the process laid out in the law. We will 
treat each base equally and fairly, whether considered for closure or realignment in 
the past or not. In no event will we make any recommendations concerning any clo- 
sures or realignment of our bases until all the data has been collected, certified and 
carefully analyzed within the overall BRAC 2005 statutory framework. 

BRAC 2005 gives us the opportunity to transform our infrastructure consistent 
with the significant changes that are, and will be, happening with the trans- 
formation of our force structure. The Secretary of Defense is leading a process to 
allow the military departments and defense components to closely examine joint use 
opportunities. Military operations in Afghanistan and Iraq demonstrated the force 
multiplier benefits of joint operations. We will apply those approaches to our shore 
infrastructure. We will look beyond the traditional stovepipes of Navy bases and 
Marine Corps bases in BRAC 2005 and take a joint approach matching military re- 
quirements against capacity and capabilities across the Department of Defense. 

The added benefit is the opportunity to eliminate excess capacity and seek greater 
efficiencies in our shore infrastructure. Continuing to operate and maintain facilities 
we no longer need diverts precious resources from our primary mission. Resources 
freed up as a result of this process will be used to re-capitalize our ships, aircraft, 
equipment, and installations for the future. 

Better Business Practices 

The DON has implemented several continuous improvement initiatives consistent 
with the goals of the President’s management agenda that enable realignment of re- 
sources in order to re-capitalize. 

Specific initiatives include: converging our Enterprise Resource Planning (ERP) 
pilots into an end-to-end operating system; incorporating proven world class effi- 
ciency methodologies such as Six Sigma and Lean concepts into our day-to-day oper- 
ations; and implementing additional Multi-Ship/Multi-Option (MSMO) repair con- 
tracts and Performance Based Logistics (PBL) agreements. Of note. Lean efficiency 
events that concentrate on increasing velocity and productivity in our Aviation In- 
termediate Maintenance Departments (AIMD) were initiated on U.S.S. George 
Washington (CVN 73) and U.S.S. Harry Truman (CVN 75). The outcome of these 
events will allow us to improve our afloat AIMD processes and influence our future 
manning requirements on CVN 21 Class carriers. These are the first Lean events 
conducted on Navy warships. 

These continuous improvement initiatives enable us to increase our combat capa- 
bilities with the expectation that we become more efficient, agile, flexible, and reli- 
able at a reduced cost of doing business. 

VI. Our Total Force (Sailors, Marines, and Civilians) 

Today more than other time in recent history our sailors and marines have a 
greater understanding and appreciation for service to country. In time of war they 
have shown the Nation the highest standards of military professionalism and com- 
petence. The heaviest burdens in our war on terror fall, as always, on the men and 
women of our Armed Forces. We are blessed as a Nation to have a 228-year legacy 
where magnificent men and women volunteer to protect and defend America. Sailors 
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and marines — along with our civilian workforce — remain the strong and steady 
foundation of our naval capabilities. 

Active Duty 

The Navy and Marine Corps again met enlisted recruiting and accession goals in 
2003, and continue to attract America’s finest young men and women to national 
service. The Navy achieved recruiting goals for a fifth consecutive year and in Feb- 
ruary completed the 31st consecutive month of attaining goals for accessions and 
new contracts. The Marine Corps met its 8th year of meeting monthly and annual 
enlisted recruiting goals and its 13th year of success in officer recruiting. Both Serv- 
ices are well positioned for success in meeting 2004 officer and enlisted accession 
requirements. 

During 2003, the Navy implemented a policy requiring 94 percent of new recruits 
be high school diploma graduates (HSDG), and Navy recruiters succeeded by re- 
cruiting 94.3 percent HSDG. Navy Recruiting continued to seek the best and bright- 
est young men and women by requiring that 62 percent of recruits score above 50 
on the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT); Navy recruiters excelled with a 
rate of 65.7 percent. Navy recruiting also sought to increase the number of recruits 
with college experience in fiscal year 2003, recruiting more than 3,200 applicants 
with at least 12 semester hours of college. 

The Marine Corps accessed 97.1 percent high school diploma graduates in fiscal 
year 2003, exceeding their annual goal of 95 percent and ensured the Marine Corps 
recruited the highest quality young men and women with 70.3 percent of Marine 
Corps recruits scoring over 50 on the AFQT. This achievement exceeded their an- 
nual goal of 60 percent of accessions scoring above 50 on the AFQT. The Marine 
Corps began fiscal year 2004 with a 58.8 percent starting pool in the Delayed Entry 
Program and has continued to achieve its monthly recruiting goals during the sec- 
ond quarter of fiscal year 2004. The Marine Corps Reserve achieved fiscal year 2003 
recruiting goals, assessing 6,174 non-prior service marines and 2,663 prior service 
marines. Navy Recruiting was also successful in Naval Reserve recruiting by exceed- 
ing the enlisted goal of 12,000 recruits for fiscal year 2003. 

Retention 

Retaining the best and brightest is as important as recruiting them. Military com- 
pensation that is competitive with the private sector provides the flexibility required 
to meet that challenge. 

The Marine Corps has achieved first-term reenlistment goals over the past 9 
years. They have already achieved 79.8 percent of their first-term retention goal and 
59.8 percent of second tour and beyond goals. Officer retention is at a 19-year high. 

Retention in the Navy has never been better. For the third straight year, we expe- 
rienced the highest retention in history. Retention goals for all categories were ex- 
ceeded. As a result, at-sea personnel readiness is exceptional and enlisted gaps at 
sea are at an all-time low. 

Notwithstanding our current success in retention, we are constantly on alert for 
indicators; trends and developments that might affect our ability to attract and re- 
tain a capable, trained and talented workforce. We are aware that we need to com- 
pete for the best, and ensure continuing readiness, through a variety of means in- 
cluding effective compensation and bonus programs. 

The Selective Reenlistment Bonus (SRB) remains the primary tool available to the 
Navy and Marine Corps for retaining our best and brightest enlisted personnel. SRB 
represents an investment in the future of our Navy and Marine Corps. The Depart- 
ment of the Navy has a proven track record in the judicious management of this 
program and other continuation pays used to keep the right force mix to meet the 
Nations requirements. Your continued support of the SRB program as a proven and 
highly effective tool is important and appreciated. 

Attrition 

Navy leaders reduced attrition 10 percent from a year ago and 33 percent from 
fiscal year 2000, while Marine Corps First-Term Post Boot Camp attrition continues 
the favorable downward trend begun in fiscal year 1999. For the Marine Corps, fis- 
cal year 2003 attrition was at a historical low, down 1,773 from the previous year. 
This drop is due largely to a reduction in misconduct and incidents of desertion. 

The Department’s “Zero Tolerance” drug-use policy continues to be strictly en- 
forced, widely disseminated, and supported throughout the leadership. Through a 
comprehensive random drug testing program, educational programs, and command 
support, the Navy and Marine Corps team achieved an 18-percent reduction in attri- 
tion even while testing rates increased. 
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Training 

The Navy and Marine Corps have defined their respective strategies for advanc- 
ing into the future as part of a joint force. The Services have developed strategies 
that clearly define how Navy and Marine forces of the 21st century will be equipped, 
trained, educated, organized and used in our continued efforts to control the seas, 
to project American military influence abroad, and to protect our borders. 

Marine Corps’ Strategy 21 defines as its vision and goal the development of en- 
hanced strategic agility, operational reach, and tactical flexibility and enabled joint, 
allied, and coalition operations. 

Navy’s Sea Power 21 defines its commitment to the growth and development of 
its service members. Sea Warrior is the “people” part of Sea Power 21. Its focus is 
on growing individuals from the moment they walk into a recruiting office through 
their assignments as Master Chiefs or Flag Officers, using a career continuum of 
training and education that gives them the tools they need to operate in an increas- 
ingly demanding and dynamic environment. Transformation for the future, 
leveraging technology and tapping into the genius of our people to make them more 
efficient and effective — creating a single business process for the range of human 
resource management activities is exactly what Sea Warrior is all about. Our goal 
remains attracting, developing, and retaining the more highly skilled and educated 
workforce of warriors that will lead the 21st century Navy. 

Reserves 

Reserves remain an integral part of our Navy and Marine Corps team. The De- 
partment of Defense is undergoing a transformation to a more responsive, lethal 
and agile force based on capabilities analysis rather than threat analysis. Last July, 
Secretary Rumsfeld issued a memorandum, Rebalancing Forces, in which he di- 
rected the Services to promote judicious and prudent use of rebalancing to improve 
readiness of the force and to help ease stress on units and individuals. Three areas 
of focus of the Services are: 

— Enhance early responsiveness. 

— Resolve stressed career fields. 

— Employ innovative management practices. 

The Navy recently completed a study focused on redesigning the Naval Reserve 
so that it is better aligned with, and operationally relevant to. Active Forces. Work- 
ing groups have been chartered to implement key points of the study. Implementa- 
tion has commenced and will continue through this year and next. The three main 
areas of focus are Personnel Management, Readiness and Training, and Organiza- 
tional Alignment. The Navy is transforming the Naval Reserve so that it is fully 
integrated with Active Forces. Reservists are shifting away from thinking of “Naval 
Reserve requirements” to “Navy requirements” — a shift that includes goals, capabili- 
ties, and equipment. The Navy mission is the Naval Reserve mission. One Navy, 
one team, is the message. 

Naval and Marine Corps reservists are filling critical joint and internal billets 
along with their active counterparts. Naval and Marine Corps Reserve mobilization 
is a requirements-driven evolution and reservists, trained and ready, are making 
significant contributions. While the numbers of mobilized reservists can fluctuate as 
GWOT requirements dictate, our objective is to keep the number of mobilized per- 
sonnel at a minimum. 

Since September 11, 2001, the Navy has mobilized over 22,000 reservists with a 
peak of just over 12,000 during OIF. This is from a Selected Reserve population of 
just over 87,000. Mobilized commissioned naval units include Coastal Warfare, Con- 
struction Battalion, and Aviation communities, while individuals were mobilized pri- 
marily from Security Group, Naval Intelligence, Law Enforcement, and Physical Se- 
curity augment units. We anticipate a steady state of approximately 2,500 mobilized 
naval reservists this year. 

The Marine Corps has mobilized over 22,000 reservists from an authorized Se- 
lected Reserve end strength of 39,600 and just over 3,500 from the Individual Ready 
Reserve. Currently mobilized reservists number just under 6,500. With OIF II re- 
quirements, the number of mobilized Marine reservists is expected to increase by 
approximately 7,000. OIF II marines will deploy in two rotations of approximately 
7 months each, augmenting Marine Corps capabilities in Infantry, Armor, Aviation, 
Command, Control, Computers and Intelligence, Military Police, and Civil Affairs. 

Civilian Personnel 

A large part of the credit for the Navy’s outstanding performance goes to our civil- 
ian workforce. These experienced and dedicated craftspeople, researchers, supply 
and maintenance specialists, computer experts, service providers, and their man- 
agers are an essential part of our total naval force concept. 
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In the past, our ability to utilize these skilled human resources to accomplish the 
complex and fast-developing missions of the 21st century has been limited by the 
requirements of a 19th century personnel system. The Fiscal Year 2004 Defense Au- 
thorization Bill now allows DOD to significantly redesign a National Security Per- 
sonnel System (NSPS) for the civilian workforce. This change represents the most 
significant improvement to civilian personnel management since the 1978 Civil 
Service Reform Act. 

The DON has volunteered to be in the first wave of conversions to NSPS later 
this year. The Department expects to transition as many as 150,000 of our dedi- 
cated, hard-working civilians to the new system this year. We will work closely with 
DOD to ensure we meet this aggressive timeline. We are also working Defense Ac- 
quisition Workforce Improvement Act streamlining initiatives alongside NSPS to en- 
sure we use these tools to produce a robust and capable workforce. 

The reforms will provide supervisors and managers greater flexibility in manag- 
ing our civil service employees, facilitate competition for high quality talent, offer 
compensation competitive with the private sector, and reward outstanding service. 
It will build greater pride in the civilian workforce and attract a new generation 
of civilians to public service. Properly executed, these changes also will assist us in 
better utilizing the Active-Duty Force by making it easier to employ civilians in jobs 
currently filled by uniformed military personnel. 

NSPS legislation will have a transformational effect on organizational design 
across the Department. NSPS will improve alignment of the human resources sys- 
tem with mission objectives, increase agility to respond to new business and strate- 
gic needs, and reduce administrative burden. The NSPS Act authorizes a more flexi- 
ble civilian personnel management system that allows us to be a more competitive 
and progressive employer at a time when our national security demands a highly 
responsive system of civilian personnel management. The legislation also ensures 
merit systems principles govern changes in personnel management, whistleblowers 
are protected, discrimination remains illegal, and veterans’ preference is protected. 
The process for the design of NSPS is specified by statue and covers the following 
areas: job classification, pay banding, staffing flexibilities, and pay for performance. 

The foundation for NSPS is a more rigorous tie between performance and mone- 
tary awards for employees and managers. Basic pay and performance incentives 
should be tied directly to the performance measurement process — supervisory per- 
sonnel are also rewarded for successfully performing managerial duties. Implemen- 
tation of this system will be a significant step forward by linking employees’ per- 
formance to mission accomplishment and enabling better management of scarce re- 
sources throughout the DON. 

We are faced with a monumental change in how we will do business and an even 
larger cultural change from one of entitlement to one that has a performance-based 
compensation. This will be a huge effort and we are determined to ensure successful 
implementation. We will continue to scrutinize our human resource business meth- 
ods. As we implement the bold initiatives in NSPS, we will take a hard look at our 
administrative policies with a specific eye on those that are burdensome or add no 
value. 

Quality of Service 

We will continue to provide an environment where our sailors and marines, and 
their families have confidence in themselves, in each other, in their equipment and 
weapons, and in the institution they have chosen to serve. This year, with your 
help, we continued the significant advances in compensation, in building the struc- 
ture to realize the promise of the revolution in training, in improving bachelor and 
family housing, and in strengthening our partnership with Navy and Marine Corp 
families. 

The Department remains committed to improving living conditions for sailors and 
marines, and their families. Our policy is to rely first on the private sector to house 
military families. As a result, along with the initiative to increase Basic Allowance 
for Housing (BAH), the need and consequently the inventory for military family 
housing is going down. Additionally, we are partnering with the private sector in 
Public/Private Ventures (PPV) to eliminate inadequate housing. 

At the top of nearly any list put together in our partnership is the promise of 
medical care for sailors, marines, and their families. Naval medicine is a force mul- 
tiplier, ensuring our troops are physically and mentally ready to whatever chal- 
lenges lie ahead. High quality care and health protection are a vital part of our abil- 
ity to fight the global war on terrorism and execute other worldwide mission. Naval 
medicine today is focused on supporting the deployment readiness of the uniformed 
services and promoting, protecting and maintaining the health of all those entrusted 
to naval medicine care — anytime, anywhere. 
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Safety 

The Navy and Marine Corps are working to meet the Secretary of Defense’s goal 
of reducing mishaps by 50 percent from fiscal year 2002 to the end of fiscal year 
2005. We have many initiatives in place and planned for the near future. We have 
seen real progress in reducing private motor vehicle fatalities, which are down 20 
percent from the fiscal year 2002 baseline. We have begun applying technologies 
now used in commercial aviation to provide a visual and quantitative feedback loop 
to pilots and mechanics when either the pilot or aircraft has exceeded specific safety 
of flight parameters. We will continue to press forward with safety both to take care 
of people, our most precious asset, and to allow us to invest elsewhere. 

Shaping the Force 

The Navy is making an effort to reduce its active duty manpower as part of the 
DON transformation program. This is the first step and an integral part of our 
strategy to properly shape both the officer and enlisted force. Today, as the Navy 
moves to a more efficient and surge-ready force, maintaining the correct skill sets 
is more important than ever. We are convinced we can get the job done with fewer 
people; by eliminating excess manpower we can focus better on developing and re- 
warding our high-performing forces. Additionally, reducing manpower gradually 
today will ensure the Navy is properly manned when a new generation of optimally 
manned ships joins our force, with completely revised maintenance, training, and 
war-fighting requirements. We will ensure any manpower reductions will be pre- 
ceded by reductions in functions. 

VII. Summary 

Naval forces remain a critical and unique element of our national security strat- 
egy. The Navy and Marine Corps team answers the President’s call to duty by being 
the first on station — with staying power. Our forces exploit the open oceans and pro- 
vide the combatant commander with persistent sovereign combat naval forces. This 
is the value that credible forward deployed naval forces provide our Nation. 

The fiscal year 2005 budget unifies many of our innovative and transformational 
technologies with Naval Power 21. Sustaining investment in naval forces continues 
to protect and promote American interests by allowing the forward deployed Navy 
and Marine Corps team to shape the international security environment and to re- 
spond to the full spectrum of current and future crises. 

With our fiscal year 2005 budget request we focus on people, combat capability, 
technology insertion, and improved business practices. Additionally, we continue to 
work with our joint service partners in organizing, equipping and training to fight 
jointly. With continued congressional support the Department of the Navy will posi- 
tion the Navy and Marine Corps team as part of the most formidable military force 
in the 21st century. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Secretary England. 

Secretary Roche. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES G. ROCHE, SECRETARY OF THE 

AIR FORCE 

Secretary Roche. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and 
members of the committee. It’s my great pleasure to appear before 
this distinguished body to represent the 700,000 active. Guard, Re- 
serve, and civilian airmen who are engaged in defending our Na- 
tion. 

General John Jumper and I are certainly proud of their achieve- 
ments and service this past year, from combat operations, to home- 
land defense, to their daily efforts that guarantee the health, secu- 
rity, and morale of our force. They’ve contributed significantly to 
our Nation’s global fight against terrorism, to our military achieve- 
ments in Iraq and Afghanistan. They are devoted American serv- 
ants, and have my utmost respect and confidence. But I’d also like 
to say how honored I am to serve alongside General John Jumper. 
He is an outstanding leader, and, like my two colleagues, it’s a de- 
light to work with him. 
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Our highest priority continues to be a focus on warfighting and 
delivering the capability that enables us to remain decisive in com- 
bat. Combatant commanders rely on us to provide the full spec- 
trum of air and space capabilities, all while protecting our home- 
land. Through the efforts of this committee, your colleagues in Con- 
gress, and dedicated professionals in the Department, we are proud 
to report that we are meeting these objectives. 

As we highlight in our written testimony, we continue to adapt 
the Air Force to realize the President and Secretary Rumsfeld’s vi- 
sion of transformation. Our strategy is to exploit the sources of 
strength that give us the military advantages that we enjoy today. 
Our goal is to build a portfolio of advantages, one that uses oper- 
ational concepts to guide investments, is relevant to the joint char- 
acter of warfare, and is useful in the increasingly asymmetric con- 
duct of warfare. To date, we’ve made great progress in applying 
this approach. 

In terms of strategy, we refocused Air Force strategic thinking on 
core competencies, we refined our air expeditionary forces, and fo- 
cused our training to support homeland defense, close-air support, 
and close partnering with land, maritime, and special operations 
forces. We are putting our space programs on track. We’ve in- 
creased the unity of effort among the Air Force, the National Re- 
connaissance Office, and intelligence community, and we have en- 
hanced space support for the warfighter, bringing a joint perspec- 
tive to our role as the Department of Defense’s executive agent for 
space. We’ve made significant investments in our people over the 
past time. 

With respect to capabilities, we’ve delivered a transformed Air 
Force to the battlefield — armed Predators, Global Hawks, bombers 
working closely with battlefield airmen on the ground, new tactics 
for time-sensitive targets, networked intelligence surveillance, re- 
connaissance, and the combined air operations center. 

Where it makes sense, we’ve integrated active. Guard, and Re- 
serve units as part of our future total force, and we continue to do 
so when it enhances our combat capability, increases our surge ca- 
pacity, enables us to achieve efficiencies in how we organize, train, 
and equip our total force. 

We have engaged with industry to stabilize production of critical 
Air Force capabilities — the F/A-22, C-17, Predators, Global Hawk, 
and other systems — thereby, increasing efficiencies in the supplier 
base. 

We are transforming the F/A-22 by integrating new avionics and 
weapons that will make it the premier air-to-ground strike system 
in heavily defended areas, as well as highly effective against cruise 
missiles, in addition to its role in deterring any nation from chal- 
lenging our ability to gain and maintain air dominance. Our F/A- 
22 budget request continues much needed program stability, and 
supports the transition from development to operational tests with 
initial operational capability (IOC) at the end of fiscal year 2005. 

Our next step is to focus in four distinct mission areas, all with 
demonstrable capabilities to support land and surface forces. We 
are realistically modernizing our special operations aircraft, start- 
ing with needed recapitalization of our helicopter force, continuing 
with the tools essential to link air and ground capabilities. 
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We are increasing our attention to close air support from various 
altitudes. In this regard, we will seek to update an as-yet-to-be-de- 
termined number of A-lOs, and we will acquire the short-takeoff 
vertical landing (STOVL) version of the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) 
by further expanding our opportunities for integration with our 
Marine Corps brethren. 

We are developing a long-range strike strategy that includes an 
investment plan to sustain our legacy force, and possibly a future 
stealthy regional bomber. 

We are focusing on joint warfighting in space, working with other 
interested parties on rapid insertion of microsats, as well as poten- 
tial methods of protecting our space assets. 

Beyond establishing and maintaining air dominance, there are 
initiatives where we are pressing forward with families of UAVs or 
remotely-piloted aircraft, many of which will support land combat 
directly and in real time. We are building a portfolio of sensing ca- 
pabilities, and we continue to develop ground-moving target-indica- 
tor capabilities, cruise missile defense technologies, as well as new 
integration of battlefield command and control (C2) capabilities, all 
focused on dramatic support of land forces. 

In the interest of time, Mr. Chairman, I’ll move past some of 
this. 

One of the concerns in our budget that I would like to highlight 
is the growing pressure and increased cost in our military 
healthcare system. Improvements to Tricare benefit over the past 
several years, coupled with escalating premiums and co-pays in the 
civilian sector, are driving many retirees and family members to 
choose Tricare. Over the past 2 years, we have seen an 8 percent 
increase in the number of retirees using our system. From one 
point of view, this is a good story, validation that we are caring for 
our retired service members. It comes, however, with significant 
cost growth. This year, the Department reprogrammed over $600 
million to pay for this growth, costs increasingly absorbed by the 
Services. Although you will mark the DOD health program as a 
separate authorization, I ask that you keep this increased usage 
and cost in mind as you consider any proposed expansion of bene- 
fits. 

Finally, our budget request includes increases of both research, 
development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) and procurement to 
support our emphasis on transformation and modernization con- 
sistent with the strategy we’ve discussed. Our proposed budget 
makes a significant investment in a number of critical joint pro- 
grams: C-17s, C-130Js, Predators, Global Hawks, and joint space 
capabilities, including transformational communications, space- 
based radar, and military satellite communications. We are also in- 
vesting in a wide range of joint weapons for close-air support and 
precision strike, including more than 23,000 Joint Direct Attack 
Munitions (JDAMs). In addition to our increased focus on air-to- 
^ound concepts of operations (CONOPs), we are proud of our con- 
tinued investment in these joint warfighting capabilities needed by 
our combatant commanders. 

Finally, our tanker recapitalization initiative is on hold. The ini- 
tiative is complicated enough, so I am in complete agreement with 
Secretary Rumsfeld’s desire to ensure that it was not tainted by 
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any illegality. Meanwhile, as I told the committee 2 years ago, we 
are programming money, starting in fiscal year 2006, to conduct a 
KC-X tanker replacement program, which will be a normal new- 
aircraft procurement. 

Let me close today on the subject of sexual assault. With the help 
of this committee, your counterparts in the House, the Fowler 
panel, and the reinvigorated Air Force Academy Board of Visitors, 
we have taken a wide range of actions at the Academy to protect 
our cadets and to implement a system of response, investigation, 
and victim care consistent with that in the operational Air Force. 
Since the implementation of the Agenda for Change, in March of 
last year, and the release of the Fowler Panel Report, I am pleased 
to report that there has been meaningful progress across multiple 
fronts. The Academy senior leadership is aggressively focused on 
the areas of basic cadet training, officer development, and cadet 
discipline systems. In the area of prevention, we have sought out- 
side experts to review and assist in training faculty, staff, and lead- 
ership. We have incorporated almost all of the Fowler recommenda- 
tions to enhance training, implemented a tough new alcohol policy, 
and, most important, we have created an integrated response team 
for victims of sexual assault. 

But we continue to refine our approach. For instance, based on 
the Fowler Panel’s recommendation of confidentiality we have at- 
tempted to strike a balance between the needs of the victim and 
the necessity of investigating felony allegations. While this is prov- 
ing to be a difficult concept to implement, we sincerely believe it 
is in our best interest to remove barriers to victims coming forward 
so that we can prosecute criminal offenders. 

Whether we look at the record numbers or increasing quality of 
female applicants to the Academy, our initial indications are very 
positive. As of today, the Academy admissions office has received 
over 3,000 applications from women, an increase of over 35 percent, 
and the largest number of female applicants in the history of the 
Academy. The increases in the average grade point averages across 
all four classes of cadets, both male and female, appear to show 
that we are continuing to instill an improved climate for learning, 
as well. These are initial good signs, but we are in a long-term 
agenda to change the culture, and we know there is much to do, 
so we will remain focused. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to inform the committee of a re- 
cently commissioned assessment we’ve ordered of our sexual as- 
sault response system across the Air Force. General Jumper and I 
have tasked our major-command commanders to include education, 
training, and prevention, reporting procedures, response programs, 
and program oversight in these comprehensive reviews. We di- 
rected this assessment across our major commands prior to the re- 
cent articles about Sheppard Air Force Base. In fact, we did it very 
quietly in the fall of this year to do a review of our Pacific air 
forces in order to get a benchmark as to how our Active Force was 
doing relative to the things that we learned from the Air Force 
Academy’s situation. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am proud to be a 
part of the finest air force in the world, and am honored to be part 
of the joint team that has done much to defend America and our 
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interests. With your continued support and the investment this 
budget makes in adapting our force for the demands of this new 
era, we will continue to deliver for our citizens. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Roche follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. James G. Roche 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and distinguished members of the committee, the 
Air Force has an unlimited horizon for air and space capabilities. Our Service was 
borne of innovation, and we remain focused on identifying and developing the con- 
cepts of operations, advanced technologies, and integrated operations required to 
provide the joint force with unprecedented capabilities and to remain the world’s 
dominant air and space force. 

Throughout our distinguished history, America’s Air Force has remained the 
world’s premier air and space power because of our professional airmen, our invest- 
ment in warfighting technology, and our ability to integrate our people and systems 
together to produce decisive effects. These Air Force competencies are the founda- 
tion that will ensure we are prepared for the unknown threats of an uncertain fu- 
ture. They will ensure that our combatant commanders have the tools they need to 
maintain a broad and sustained advantage over any emerging adversaries. 

In this strategic environment of the 21st century, and along with our sister Serv- 
ices, our Air Force will continue to fulfill our obligation to protect America, deter 
aggression, assure our allies, and defeat our enemies. As we adapt the Air Force 
to the demands of this era, we remain committed to fulfilling our global commit- 
ments as part of the joint warfighting team. In partnership, and with the continuing 
assistance of Congress, we will shape the force to meet the needs of this century, 
fight the global war on terrorism, and defend our Nation. 

The 2004 Posture Statement is our vision for the upcoming year and is the blue- 
print we will follow to sustain our air and space dominance in the future. We are 
America’s Air Force — disciplined airmen, dominant in warfighting, decisive in con- 
flict. 


INTRODUCTION 

In 2003, U.S. and coalition military operations produced unprecedented mission 
successes — across the spectrum of conflict and around the globe. The joint 
warfighting team demonstrated combat capability never previously witnessed in the 
history of conflict. Integrating capabilities from air, land, sea, and space, the U.S. 
and coalition allies achieved considerable progress in the ongoing global war on ter- 
rorism. In our most recent engagements, our Armed Forces fulfilled our immediate 
obligations to defend America, deter aggression, assure our allies, and defeat our en- 
emies. 

The foundation of these achievements can be found in the Department of De- 
fense’s (DOD) commitment to teamwork and excellence. Operation Iraqi Freedom 
(OIF) was a joint and coalition warfighting effort from planning to execution. Air, 
ground, maritime, and space forces worked together at the same time for the same 
objectives, not merely staying out of each other’s way, but orchestrated to achieve 
wartime objectives. Our air and space forces achieved dominance throughout the en- 
tire theater, enabling maritime and ground forces to operate without fear of enemy 
air attack. Our airmen demonstrated the flexibility, speed, precision, and compelling 
effects of air and space power, successfully engaging the full range of enemy targets, 
from the regime’s leadership to fielded forces. When our ground and maritime com- 
ponents engaged the enemy, they were confident our airmen would be there — either 
in advance of their attacks, or in support of their operations. America’s Air Force 
was there, disciplined, dominant, and decisive. 

These operational accomplishments illustrate the growing maturation of air and 
space power. Leveraging the expertise of our airmen, the technologies present in our 
21st century force, and the strategies, concepts of operation, and organizations in 
use today, the U.S. Air Force continues to adapt to meet the demands of this new 
era, while pursuing the war on terrorism and defending the homeland. 

On September 11, 2001, the dangers of the 21st century became apparent to the 
world. Today, the U.S. faces an array of asymmetric threats from terrorists and 
rogue states, including a threat that poses the gravest danger to our Nation, the 
growing nexus of radicalism and technology. As we continue our work in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq, we stand ready to respond to flashpoints around the world, prepared 
to counter the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction to unfriendly states and 
non-state entities. 
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We are adapting to new and enduring challenges. As we do, we are exploiting the 
inherent sources of strength that give us the advantages we enjoy today. It is a 
strategy predicated on the idea that, if we accurately assess our own advantages 
and strengths, we can invest in them to 3deld high rates of military return. This 
approach helps us create a portfolio of advantages allowing us to produce and con- 
tinue to exploit our capabilities. Our goal is to create a capability mix consistent 
with operational concepts and effects-driven methodology, relevant to the joint char- 
acter and increasingly asymmetric conduct of warfare. 

Since 1945, when General Henry “Hap” Arnold and Dr. Theodore von Karman 
published “Toward New Horizons,” the Air Force has evolved to meet the changing 
needs of the Nation — with the sole objective of improving our ability to generate 
overwhelming and strategically compelling effects from air and now, space. It is our 
heritage to adapt and we will continue to do so. During this comparatively short 
history, we became the best air and space force in the world through our focus on 
the development of professional airmen, our investment in warfighting technology, 
and our ability to integrate people and systems to produce decisive joint warfighting 
effects. 

The Air Force is making a conscious investment in education, training, and leader 
development to foster critical thinking, innovation, and encourage risk taking. We 
deliberately prepare our airmen — officer, enlisted, and civilian — with experience, as- 
signments, and broadening that will allow them to succeed. When our airmen act 
in the combined or joint arena, whether as an Air Liaison Officer to a ground ma- 
neuver element, or as the space advisor to the Joint Force Commander (JFC), this 
focused professional development will guide their success. 

We are also investing in technologies that will enable us to create a fully inte- 
grated force of intelligence capabilities, manned, unmanned and space assets that 
communicate at the machine-to-machine level, and real-time global command and 
control (C2) of joint, allied, and coalition forces. Collectively, these assets will enable 
compression of the targeting cycle and near-instantaneous global precision-strike. 

As we cultivate new concepts of global engagement, we will move from analog to 
digital processes and adopt more agile, non-linear ways of integrating to achieve 
mission success. This change in thinking leads to capabilities including: networked 
communications; multi-mission platforms which fuse multi-spectral sensors; inte- 
grated global intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR); robust, all-weath- 
er weapons delivery with increased standoff; small smart weapons; remotely-piloted 
and unattended aircraft systems; advanced air operations centers; more secure posi- 
tion, navigation, and timing; and a new generation of satellites with more operation- 
ally responsive launch systems. 

Investment in our core competencies is the foundation of our preparation for fu- 
ture threats. They ensure we have the tools we need to maintain strategic deter- 
rence as well as a sustained advantage over our potential adversaries. Ultimately, 
they ensure we can deliver the dominant warfighting capability our Nation needs. 

Potential adversaries, however, continue to pursue capabilities that threaten the 
dominance we enjoy today. Double-digit surface-to-air missile systems (SAMs) are 
proliferating. China has purchased significant numbers of these advanced SAMs, 
and there is a risk of wider future proliferation to potential threat nations. Fifth- 
generation advanced aircraft with capabilities superior to our present fleet of front- 
line fighter/attack aircraft are in production. China has also purchased, and is de- 
veloping, advanced fighter aircraft that are broadly comparable to the best of our 
current frontline fighters. Advanced cruise missile technology is expanding, and in- 
formation technology is spreading. Access to satellite communications, imagery, and 
use of the Global Positioning System (GPS) signal for navigation are now available 
for anyone willing to purchase the necessary equipment or services. With this re- 
lentless technological progress and the potential parity of foreign nations, as well 
as their potential application in future threats, the mere maintenance of our aging 
aircraft and space systems will not suffice. Simply stated, our current fleet of legacy 
systems cannot always ensure air and space dominance in future engagements. 

To counter these trends, we are pursuing a range of strategies that will guide our 
modernization and recapitalization efforts. We are using a capabilities-based plan- 
ning and budgeting process, an integrated and systematic risk assessment system, 
a commitment to shorter acquisition cycle times, and improved program oversight. 
Our goal is to integrate our combat, information warfare, and support systems to 
create a portfolio of air and space advantages for the joint warfighter and the Na- 
tion. Thus, we continue to advocate for program stability in our modernization and 
investment accounts. 

The principal mechanisms that facilitate this process are our Air Force Concepts 
of Operation (CONOPs). Through the CONOPs, we analyze problems we’ll be asked 
to solve for the JFCs, identify the capabilities our expeditionary forces need to ac- 
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complish their missions, and define the operational effects we expect to produce. 
Through this approach, we can make smarter decisions about future investment, ar- 
ticulate the link between systems and employment concepts, and identify our capa- 
bility gaps and risks. 

The priorities that emerge from the CONOPs will guide a reformed acquisition 
process that includes more active, continuous, and creative partnerships among the 
requirement, development, operational test, and industry communities who work 
side-by-side at the program level. In our science and technology planning, we are 
also working to demonstrate and integrate promising technologies quickly by provid- 
ing an operational “pull” that conveys a clear vision of the capabilities we need for 
the future. 

We are applying this approach to our space systems as well. As the DOD’s Execu- 
tive Agent for Space, we are producing innovative solutions for the most challenging 
national security problems. We have defined a series of priorities essential to deliv- 
ering space-based capabilities to the joint warfighter and the Intelligence Commu- 
nity. Achieving mission success — in operations and acquisition — is our principal pri- 
ority. This requires us to concentrate on designing and building quality into our sys- 
tems. To achieve these exacting standards, we will concentrate on the technical as- 
pects of our space programs early on — relying on strong systems engineering design, 
discipline, and robust test programs. We also have many areas that require a sus- 
tained investment. We need to replace aging satellites, improve outmoded ground 
control stations, achieve space control capabilities to ensure freedom of action, sus- 
tain operationally responsive assured access to space, address bandwidth limita- 
tions, and focus space science and technology investment programs. This effort will 
require reinvigorating the space industrial base and funding smaller technology in- 
cubators to generate creative “over the horizon” ideas. 

As we address the problem of aging systems through renewed investment, we will 
continue to find innovative means to keep current systems operationally effective. 
In OIF, the spirit of innovation flourished. We achieved a number of air and space 
power firsts: employment of the B-1 bomber’s synthetic aperture radar and ground 
moving target indicator for ISR; incorporation of the Litening II targeting pod on 
the F-15, F-16, A-10, and the B-52; and use of a Global Hawk for strike coordina- 
tion and reconnaissance while flown as a remotely piloted aircraft. With these inte- 
grated air and space capabilities, we were able to precisely find, fix, track, target, 
and rapidly engage our adversaries. These examples illustrate how we are approach- 
ing adaptation in the U.S. Air Force. 

Ultimately, the success of our Air Force in accomplishing our mission and adapt- 
ing to the exigencies of combat stems from the more than 700,000 active. Guard, 
Reserve, and civilian professionals who proudly call themselves “airmen.” In the 
past 5 years, they have displayed their competence and bravery in three major con- 
flicts: the Balkans, Afghanistan, and Iraq. They are a formidable warfighting force, 
imbued with an expeditionary culture, and ready for the challenges of a dangerous 
world. 

Poised to defend America’s interests, we continue to satisfy an unprecedented de- 
mand for air and space warfighting capabilities — projecting American power globally 
while providing effective homeland defense. This is the U.S. Air Force in 2004 — we 
foster ingenuity in the world’s most professional airmen, thrive on transitioning new 
technologies into joint warfighting systems, and drive relentlessly toward integra- 
tion to realize the potential of our air and space capabilities. We are America’s air- 
men — confident in our capability to provide our Nation with dominance in air and 
space. 


AIR AND SPACE DOMINANCE IN A NEW ENVIRONMENT 

The U.S. Air Force ensures a flexible, responsive, and dominant force by providing 
a spectrum of operational capabilities that integrate with joint and Coalition Forces. 
To sustain and improve upon the dominance we enjoy today, the Air Force will re- 
main engaged with the other services, our coalition partners, interagency teams, 
and the aerospace industry. As we do, we will incorporate the lessons learned from 
rigorous evaluation of past operations, detailed analyses of ongoing combat oper- 
ations, and thoughtful prediction of the capabilities required of a future force. 

The pace of operations over the past year enabled us to validate the function and 
structure of our Air and Space Expeditionary Forces (AEFs). Operations in 2003 de- 
manded more capability from our AEFs than at any time since their inception in 
1998. However, for the first time we relied exclusively on our AEFs to present the 
full range of our capabilities to the combatant commanders. Through our 10 AEFs, 
our AEF prime capabilities (space, national ISR, long range strike, nuclear, and 
other assets), and our AEF mobility assets, we demonstrated our ability to package 
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forces, selecting the most appropriate combat ready forces from our total force, built 
and presented expeditionary units, and flowed them to the theaters of operation in 
a timely and logical sequence. We rapidly delivered them to the warfighters, while 
preserving a highly capable residual force to satisfy our global commitments. 

More than three-fourths of our 359,300 active duty airmen are eligible to deploy 
and are assigned to an AEF. Through much of the past year, Total Force capabili- 
ties from 8 of the 10 AFFs were engaged simultaneously in worldwide operations. 
The remaining elements were returning from operations, training, or preparing to 
relieve those currently engaged. By the end of 2003, more than 26,000 airmen were 
deployed, supporting operations around the world. 

In 2004, we will continue to use the AFFs to meet our global requirements while 
concurrently reconstituting the force. Our number one reconstitution priority is re- 
turning our forces to a sustainable AEF battle rhythm while conducting combat op- 
erations. Attaining this goal is about revitalizing capabilities. For most airmen, that 
will include a renewed emphasis on joint composite force training and preparation 
for rotations in the AEF. Through the AEF, the Air Force presents right-sized, high- 
ly trained expeditionary units to JFCs for employment across the spectrum of con- 
flict. 

Global War on Terrorism 

The year 2003 marked another historic milestone for the U.S. and the Air Force 
in the global war on terrorism. Since September 11, 2001, air and space power has 
proven indispensable to securing American skies, defeating the Taliban, den3dng 
sanctuary to al Qaeda and other terrorist organizations, and most recently, remov- 
ing a brutal and oppressive dictator in Iraq. This global war on terrorism imposes 
on airmen a new steady state of accelerated operations and personnel tempo 
(PERSTEMPO), as well as a demand for unprecedented speed, agility, and innova- 
tion in defeating unconventional and unexpected threats, all while bringing stability 
and freedom to Afghanistan and Iraq. The Air Force and its airmen will meet these 
demands. 

Operation Noble Eagle 

High above our Nation, airmen protect our skies and cities through air defense 
operations known as Operation Noble Eagle (ONE). The Total Force team, com- 
prised of active duty. Air National Guard, and Air Force Reserve airmen, conducts 
airborne early warning, air refueling, and combat air patrol operations in order to 
protect sensitive sites, metropolitan areas, and critical infrastructure. 

This constant “top cover” demands significant Air Force assets, thus raising the 
baseline of requirements above the pre-September 11 tempo. Since 2001, this base- 
line has meant over 34,000 fighter, tanker, and airborne early warning sorties were 
added to Air Force requirements. 

This year the Air Force scrambled nearly 1,000 aircraft, responding to 800 inci- 
dents. Eight active duty, 8 Air Force Reserve, and 18 Air National Guard units pro- 
vided 1,300 tanker sorties offloading more than 32 million pounds of fuel for these 
missions. Last year, over 2,400 airmen stood vigilant at air defense sector oper- 
ations centers and other radar sites. Additionally, in 2003, we continued to institu- 
tionalize changes to our homeland defense mission through joint, combined, and 
interagency training and planning. Participating in the initial validation exercise 
Determined Promise-03, the Air Force illustrated how its air defense, air mobility, 
and command and control capabilities work seamlessly with other agencies support- 
ing NORTHCOM and Department of Homeland Security objectives. The integration 
and readiness that comes from careful planning and rigorous training will ensure 
the continued security of America’s skies. 

Operation Enduring Freedom — Afghanistan 

Operation Enduring Freedom — Afghanistan (OEF) is ongoing. Remnants of 
Taliban forces continue to attack U.S., NATO, coalition troops, humanitarian aid 
workers, and others involved in the reconstruction of Afghanistan. To defeat this 
threat, aid coalition stability, and support operations, the Air Force has maintained 
a presence of nearly 24,000 airmen in and around the region. Having already flown 
more than 90,000 sorties (over 72 percent of all OEF missions flown), the Air Force 
team of active. Guard, and Reserve airmen continue to perform ISR, close air sup- 
port (CAS), aerial refueling, and tactical and strategic airlift. 

While fully engaged in ONE and OIF, the men and women of the Air Force pro- 
vided full spectrum air and space support, orchestrating assets from every service 
and 10 different nations. Of these. Air Force strike aircraft flying from nine bases 
flew more than two-thirds of the combat missions, dropped more than 66,000 muni- 
tions (9,650 tons) and damaged or destroyed approximately three-quarters of 
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planned targets. In 2003 alone, Air Force assets provided more than 3,000 sorties 
of on-call CAS, responding to calls from joint and/or Coalition Forces on the ground. 

Last year, the Air Force brought personnel and materiel into this distant, land- 
locked nation via 7,410 sorties. Over 4,100 passengers and 487 tons of cargo were 
moved by airmen operating at various Tanker Airlift Control Elements in and 
around Afghanistan. To support these airlift and combat sorties and the numerous 
air assets of the coalition with aerial refueling, the Air Force deployed over 50 tank- 
ers. In their primary role, these late 1950s-era and early 1960s-era KC-135 tankers 
flew more than 3,900 refueling missions. In their secondary airlift role, they deliv- 
ered 3,620 passengers and 405 tons of cargo. Without versatile tankers, our Armed 
Forces would need greater access to foreign bases, more aircraft to accomplish the 
same mission, more airlift assets, and generate more sorties to maintain the re- 
quired duration on-station. 

Operations in Afghanistan also highlight U.S. and coalition reliance on U.S. space 
capabilities. This spanned accurate global weather, precise navigation, communica- 
tions, as well as persistent worldwide missile warning and surveillance. For exam- 
ple, OEF relied on precision navigation provided by the Air Force’s GPS constella- 
tion, over-the-horizon satellite communications (SATCOM), and timely observations 
of weather, geodesy, and enemy activity. To accomplish this, space professionals per- 
formed thousands of precise satellite contacts and hundreds of station keeping ad- 
justments to provide transparent space capability to the warfighter. These vital 
space capabilities and joint enablers directly leveraged our ability to pursue U.S. ob- 
jectives in OEF. 

Operations Northern Watch and Southern Watch 

During the past 12 years, the Air Force flew over 391,000 sorties enforcing the 
northern and southern no-fly zones over Iraq. With the preponderance of forces, the 
Air Force, along with the Navy and Marine Corps, worked alongside the Royal Air 
Force in Operations Northern Watch (ONW) and Southern Watch (OSW). Manning 
radar outposts and established C2 centers, conducting ISR along Iraq’s borders, re- 
sponding to almost daily acts of Iraqi aggression, and maintaining the required air- 
lift and air refueling missions taxed Air Force assets since the end of Operation 
Desert Storm. Yet, these successful air operations had three main effects: they halt- 
ed air attacks on the ethnic minority populations under the no-fly zones; they de- 
terred a repeat of Iraqi aggression against its neighbors; and they leveraged enforce- 
ment of United Nations Security Council Resolutions. Throughout this period, our 
airmen honed their warfighting skills, gained familiarity with the region, and were 
able to establish favorable conditions for OIF. For more than a decade, American 
airmen rose to one of our Nation’s most important challenges, containing Saddam 
Hussein. 

Operation Iraqi Freedom 

On 19 March 2003, our airmen, alongside fellow soldiers, sailors, marines, and co- 
alition teammates, were called upon to remove the dangerous and oppressive Iraqi 
regime — this date marked the end of ONW/OSW and the beginning of OIF. OIF 
crystallized the meaning of jointness and the synergies of combined arms and per- 
sistent battlefield awareness. 

In the first minutes of OIF, airmen of our Combat Air Forces (USAF, USN, 
USMC, and coalition) were flying over Baghdad. As major land forces crossed the 
line of departure. Air Force assets pounded Iraqi command and control facilities and 
key leadership targets, decapitating the decisionmakers from their fielded forces. 
Remaining Iraqi leaders operated with outdated information about ground forces 
that had already moved miles beyond their reach. As the land component raced to- 
ward Baghdad, coalition strike aircraft were simultaneously attacking Iraqi fielded 
forces, communications and command and control centers, surface-to-surface missile 
launch sites, and were supporting special operations forces, and ensuring complete 
air and space dominance in the skies over Iraq. Due to these actions and those dur- 
ing the previous 12 years, none of the 19 Iraqi missile launches were successful in 
disrupting coalition operations, and not a single Iraqi combat sortie flew during this 
conflict. Twenty-one days after major combat operations began, the first U.S. land 
forces reached Baghdad. Five days later, the last major city in Iraq capitulated. 

The Air Force provided over 7,000 CAS sorties to aid land forces in the quickest 
ground force movement in history. Lieutenant General William S. Wallace, Com- 
mander of the U.S. Army V Corps said, “none of my commanders complained about 
the availability, responsiveness, or effectiveness of CAS — it was unprecedented!” As 
Iraqi forces attempted to stand against the integrated air and ground offensive, they 
found a joint and coalition team that was better equipped, better trained, and better 
led than ever brought to the field of battle. 
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Training, leadership, and innovation coupled with the Air Force’s recent invest- 
ment in air mobility allowed U.S. forces to open a second major front in the Iraqi 
campaign. Constrained from access by land, Air Force C-17s airdropped over 1,000 
paratroopers from the 173rd Airborne Brigade into northern Iraq. This successful 
mission opened Bashur airfield and ensured U.S. forces could be resupplied. 

Before 2003, the Air Force invested heavily in the lessons learned from OEF. 
Shortening the “kill chain,” or the time it took to find, fix, track, target, engage, and 
assess was one of our top priorities. This investment was worthwhile, as 156 time- 
sensitive targets were engaged within minutes, most with precision weapons. The 
flexibility of centralized control and decentralized execution of air and space power 
enabled direct support to JFC objectives throughout Iraq. Coalition and joint air- 
power shaped the battlefield ahead of ground forces, provided intelligence and secu- 
rity to the flanks and rear of the rapidly advancing coalition, and served as a force 
multiplier for Special Operations Forces. This synergy between Special Operations 
and the Air Force allowed small specialized teams to have a major effect throughout 
the northern and western portions of Iraq by magnifying their inherent lethality, 
guaranteeing rapid tactical mobility, reducing their footprint through aerial resup- 
ply, and providing them the advantage of “knowing what was over the next hill” 
through air and space-borne ISR. 

The Air Force’s C^ISR assets enabled the joint force in Afghanistan as well. This 
invaluable fleet includes the RC-135 Rivet Joint, E-8 Joint Surveillance and Target 
Attack Radar System (JSTARS), and the E-3 AWACS. This “Iron Triad” of intel- 
ligence sensors and C2 capabilities illustrates the Air Force vision of horizontal inte- 
gration in terms of persistent battlefield awareness. Combined with the Global 
Hawk unmanned aerial vehicle and Predator remotely piloted aircraft, spaced-based 
systems, U-2, and Compass Call, these invaluable system provided all-weather, 
multi-source intelligence to commanders from all services throughout the area of re- 
sponsibility. 

OIF was the Predator’s first “networked” operation. Four simultaneous Predator 
orbits were flown over Iraq and an additional orbit operated over Afghanistan, with 
three of those orbits controlled via remote operations in the U.S. This combined 
reachback enabled dynamic support to numerous OIF missions. Predator also con- 
tributed to our operational flexibility, accomplishing hunter-killer missions, tactical 
ballistic missile search, force protection, focused intelligence collection, air strike 
control, and special operations support. A Hellfire equipped Predator also conducted 
numerous precision strikes against Iraqi targets, and flew armed escort missions 
with U.S. Army helicopters. 

Space power provided precise, all-weather navigation, global communications, 
missile warning, and surveillance. The ability to adapt to adverse weather condi- 
tions, including sandstorms, allowed air, land, and maritime forces to confound the 
Iraqi military and denied safe haven anywhere in their own country. As the Iraqis 
attempted to use ground-based GPS jammers. Air Force strike assets destroyed 
them, in some cases, using the very munitions the jammers attempted to defeat. As 
Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld noted, this new era was illustrated by the coali- 
tion’s “unprecedented combination of power, precision, speed, and flexibility.” 

During the height of OIF, the Air Force deployed 54,955 airmen. Ambassador 
Paul Bremer, Chief of the Coalition Provisional Authority, pronounced, “In roughly 
3 weeks [we] liberated a country larger than Germany and Italy combined, and [we] 
did so with forces smaller than the Army of the Potomac.” Led by the finest officers 
and non-commissioned officers, our airmen flew more than 79,000 sorties since 
March of 2003. Ten thousand strike sorties dropped 37,065 munitions. The coalition 
flew over 55,000 airlift sorties moved 469,093 passengers and more than 165,060 
tons of cargo. In addition, over 10,000 aerial refueling missions supported aircraft 
from all services, and 1,600 ISR missions provided battlespace awareness regardless 
of uniform, service, or coalition nationality. This was a blistering campaign that de- 
manded a joint and combined effort to maximize effects in the battlespace. 

Today, Air Force airmen continue to contribute to the joint and coalition team en- 
gaged in Iraq. At the end of the year, 6,723 airmen from the active duty. Reserve, 
and Air National Guard conducted a wide range of missions from locations overseas, 
fl3dng approximately 150 sorties per day including CAS for ground forces tracking 
down regime loyalists, foreign fighters, and terrorists. On a daily basis, U-2 and 
RC-135 aircraft flew ISR sorties monitoring the porous borders of Iraq and provid- 
ing situational awareness and route planning for Army patrols in stability and sup- 
port operations. Providing everything from base security for 27 new bases opened 
by the coalition to the lifeline of supplies that air mobility and air refueling assets 
bring to all joint forces. Air Force airmen are committed to the successful accom- 
plishment of the U.S. mission in Iraq. 
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Other Contingency Operations 

In 2003, the Air Force remained engaged in America’s war on drugs and provided 
support to NATO ground forces in the Balkans. Since December 1989, Air Force air- 
men have been an irreplaceable part of the interagency fight against illegal drug 
and narcotics trafficking. Deployed along the southern tj.S., in the Caribbean, and 
Central and South America, airmen perform this round-the-clock mission, manning 
nine ground-based radar sites, operating ten aerostats, and flying counter drug sur- 
veillance missions. The Air Force detected, monitored, and provided intercepts on 
over 275 targets attempting to infiltrate our airspace without clearance. Along with 
our interagency partners, these operations resulted in 221 arrests and stopped hun- 
dreds of tons of contraband from being smuggled into our country. 

In the Balkans, airmen are fully committed to completing the mission that they 
started in the 1990s. Today, Air Force airmen have flown over 26,000 sorties sup- 
porting Operations Joint Guardian and Joint Forge. These NATO-led operations 
combine joint and allied forces to implement the Dayton Peace Accords in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and enforce the Military Technical Agreement in Kosovo. At the end 
of 2003, approximately 800 airmen were supporting NATO’s goal of achieving a se- 
cure environment and promoting stability in the region. 

Additionally, the Air Force engaged in deterrence and humanitarian relief in 
other regions. While the world’s attention was focused on the Middle East in the 
spring of 2003, our Nation remained vigilant against potential adversaries in Asia. 
The Air Force deployed a bomber wing — 24 B-52s and B-ls — to the American terri- 
tory of Guam to deter North Korea. At the height of OIF, our Air Force dem- 
onstrated our country’s resolve and ability to defend the Republic of Korea and 
Japan by surging bomber operations to over 100 sorties in less than 3 days. This 
deterrent operation complemented our permanent engagement in Northeast Asia. 
The 8,300 airmen who are stationed alongside the soldiers, sailors. Marines, and our 
Korean allies maintained the United Nations armistice, marking 50 years of peace 
on the peninsula. 

Our strength in deterring aggression was matched by our strength in humani- 
tarian action. In response to President Bush’s directive to help stop the worsening 
crisis in Liberia, we deployed a non-combat medical and logistics force to create a 
lifeline to the American Embassy and provide hope to the Liberian people. An Expe- 
ditionary Group of airmen provided airlift support, aeromedical evacuation, force 
protection, and theater of communications support. Flying more than 200 sorties, we 
transported and evacuated civilians and members of the Joint Task Force (JTF) 
from bases in Sierra Leone and Senegal. The 300 airmen deployed in support of 
JTF-Liberia reopened the main airport in Monrovia, and ensured the security for 
U.S. military and civilian aircraft providing relief aid. 

Strategic Deterrence 

The ability of U.S. conventional forces to operate and project decisive force is built 
on the foundation of our strategic deterrent force; one that consists of our nuclear- 
capable aircraft and Intercontinental Ballistic Missile forces, working with the U.S. 
Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarines. In 2003, these forces as well as persistent 
overhead missile warning sensors and supporting ground-based radars provided un- 
interrupted global vigilance deterring a nuclear missile strike against the U.S. or 
our allies. The dedicated airmen who operate these systems provide the force capa- 
bility that 3 delds our deterrent umbrella. Should that deterrence fail, they stand 
ready to provide a prompt, scalable response. 

Exercises 

The Air Force’s success can be attributed to the training, education, and equip- 
ment of our airmen. Future readiness of our operations, maintenance, mission sup- 
port, and medical units will depend on rigorous and innovative joint and coalition 
training and exercising. This year we are planning 140 exercises with other services 
and agencies and we anticipate being involved with 103 allied nations. We will con- 
duct these exercises in as many as 45 foreign countries. Participation ranges from 
the Joint/Combined command post exercise Ulchi Focus Lens with our South Korean 
partners to the tailored international participation in our FLAG exercises and Mis- 
sion Employment Phases of USAF Weapons School. From joint search-and-rescue 
forces in Arctic Sarex to Partnership for Peace initiatives, our airmen must continue 
to take advantage of all opportunities that help us train the way we intend to fight. 

In addition to previously designed exercises, recent operations highlighted the 
need for combat support training. During OEF and OIF, the Air Force opened or 
improved 38 bases used by joint or coalition forces during combat. Our Expedition- 
ary Combat Support teams established secure, operable airfields in Kyrgyzstan, 
Uzbekistan, Pakistan, and in Iraq. They also built housing, established communica- 
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tions, and erected dining facilities that are still used by other services and follow- 
on forces today. To prepare our airmen for these missions, we have created Eagle 
Flag, an Expeditionary Combat Support Field Training Exercise. During this exer- 
cise, combat support personnel apply the integrated skills needed to organize and 
create an operating location ready to receive fully mission capable forces within 72 
hours. From security forces and civil engineers to air traffic controllers and logisti- 
cians, each airman required to open a new base or improve an austere location will 
eventually participate in this valuable exercise. 

Our ranges and air space are critical joint enablers and vital national assets that 
allow the Air Force to develop and test new weapons, train forces, and conduct joint 
exercises. The ability of the Air Force to effectively operate requires a finite set of 
natural and fabricated resources. Encroachment of surrounding communities onto 
Air Force resources results in our limited or denied access to, or use of, these re- 
sources. We have made it a priority to define and quantify the resources needed to 
support mission requirements, and to measure and communicate the effects of en- 
croachment on our installations, radio frequency spectrum, ranges, and air space. 
We will continue to work with outside agencies and the public to address these 
issues. The Air Force strongly endorses the Readiness Range and Preservation Ini- 
tiative. It would make focused legislative changes, protecting the Air Force’s oper- 
ational resources while continuing to preserve our Nation’s environment. 

Lessons for the Future 

As we continue combat operations and prepare for an uncertain future, we are 
examining lessons from our recent experiences. Although we are currently engaged 
with each of the other services to refine the lessons from OIF, many of the priorities 
listed in the fiscal year 2006 Presidential budget submission reflect our preliminary 
conclusions. The Air Force has established a team committed to turning validated 
lessons into new equipment, new operating concepts, and possibly new organiza- 
tional structures. Working closely with our joint and coalition partners, we intend 
to continue our momentum toward an even more effective fighting force. 

One of the most important lessons we can draw was envisioned by the authors 
of the Goldwater-Nichols Act. ONE, OEF, and OIF all validated jointness as the 
only acceptable method of fighting and winning this nation’s wars. In OIF, the ma- 
ture relationship between the Combined Forces Land Component Commander 
(CFLCC) and the Combined Forces Air Component Commander (CFACC) led to un- 
precedented synergies. The CFACC capitalized on these opportunities by establish- 
ing coordination entities led by an Air Force general officer in the supported land 
component headquarters and by maintaining internal Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and coalition officers in his own headquarters. Both of these organizational innova- 
tions enabled commanders to maximize the advantages of mass, lethality, and flexi- 
bility of airpower in the area of responsibility. 

Another lesson is the Air Force’s dependence on the Total Force concept. As stated 
above, September 11 brought with it a new tempo of operations, one that required 
both the active duty and Air Reserve Component (ARC) to work in concert to 
achieve our national security objectives. The synergy of our fully integrated active 
duty. Air National Cuard and Air Force Reserve team provides warfighters with ca- 
pabilities that these components could not provide alone. 

Our Reserve component accounts for over one-third of our strike fighters, more 
than 72 percent of our tactical airlift, 42 percent of our strategic airlift, and 52 per- 
cent of our air refueling capability. The ARC also makes significant contributions 
to our rescue and support missions, and has an increasing presence in space, intel- 
ligence, and information operations. In all, the ARC provides a ready force requiring 
minimum preparation for mobilization. Whether that mobilization is supporting 
flight or alert missions for ONE, commanding expeditionary wings in combat, or or- 
chestrating the Air Force Special Operations roles in the western Iraqi desert, the 
ARC will remain critical to achieving the full potential of our air and space power. 

A third lesson was validation of the need for air and space superiority. Through 
recent combat operations, the Air Force maintained its almost 50 year-old record of 
“no U.S. ground troops killed by enemy air attack.” Without having to defend 
against Iraqi airpower, coalition commanders could focus their combat power more 
effectively. In addition, air and space superiority allowed airmen to dedicate more 
sorties in support of the ground scheme of maneuver, substantially reducing enemy 
capability in advance of the land component. 

We also need to continue to advance integration and planning — integration of 
service capabilities to achieve JFC objectives, interagency integration to fight the 
war on terrorism, and information integration. Integration of manned, unmanned 
and space sensors, advanced command and control, and the ability to disseminate 
and act on this information in near-real time will drive our combat effectiveness in 
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the future. Shared through interoperable machine-to-machine interfaces, this data 
can paint a picture of the battlespace where the sum of the wisdom of all sensors 
will end up with a cursor over the target for the operator who can save the target, 
study the target, or destroy the target. 

Finally, there are three general areas for improvement we consider imperative: 
battle damage assessment, fratricide prevention/combat identification, and equip- 
ping our battlefield airmen. First, battle damage assessment shapes the command- 
er’s ability for efficient employment of military power. Restriking targets that have 
already been destroyed, damaged, or made irrelevant by rapid ground force ad- 
vances wastes sorties that could be devoted to other coalition and joint force objec- 
tives. Advances in delivery capabilities of our modern fighter/attack aircraft and 
bombers mean that ISR assets must assess more targets per strike than ever before. 
Precision engagement requires precision location, identification, and precision as- 
sessment. Although assets like the Global Hawk, Predator, U-2, Senior Scout, and 
Rivet Joint are equipped with the latest collection technology, the Air Force, joint 
team, and Intelligence Community must work to ensure that combat assessments 
produce timely, accurate, and relevant products for the warfighters. 

We are also improving operational procedures and technology to minimize inci- 
dents of fratricide or “friendly fire.” In OIF, major steps toward this goal resulted 
from technological solutions. Blue Force Tracker and other combat identification 
systems on many ground force vehicles allowed commanders situational awareness 
of their forces and enemy forces via a common operational picture. Still, not all joint 
or coalition forces are equipped with these technological advances. We are pursuing 
Fire Support Coordination Measures that capitalize on the speed and situational 
awareness digital communications offer rather than analog voice communications 
and grease pencils. 

A third area we are actively improving is the effectiveness of the airmen who are 
embedded with conventional land or Special Forces. With assured access to Air 
Force datalinks and satellites, these “Battlefield Airmen” can put data directly into 
air-land-sea weapon systems and enable joint force command and control. We have 
made great progress in producing a Battlefield Air Operations Kit that is 70 percent 
lighter, with leading-edge power sources; one that will increase the combat capabil- 
ity of our controllers. This battle management system will reduce engagement 
times, increase lethality and accuracy, and reduce the risk of fratricide. This capa- 
bility is based upon the good ideas of our airmen who have been in combat and un- 
derstand how much a single individual on the battlefield can contribute with the 
right kit. 

Summary 

The airmen of America’s Air Force have demonstrated their expertise and the 
value of their contributions to the joint and coalition fight. These combat operations 
are made possible by Air Force investments in realistic training and education, su- 
perior organization, advanced technology, and innovative tactics, techniques, and 
procedures. In the future, our professional airmen will continue to focus advances 
in these and other areas guided by the Air Force CONOPs. Their charter is to deter- 
mine the appropriate capabilities required for joint warfighting and to provide maxi- 
mum effects from, through, and in air and space. This structure and associated ca- 
pabilities-based planning will help airmen on their transformational journey, ensur- 
ing continued operational successes such as those demonstrated in 2003. 

ENSURING AMERICA’S FUTURE AIR AND SPACE DOMINANCE 

Air Force lethality, mobility, speed, precision, and the ability to project U.S. mili- 
tary power around the globe provide combatant commanders the capabilities re- 
quired to meet the Nation’s military requirements and dominate our enemies. Con- 
sistent with the DOD’s focus on Joint Operating Concepts, we will continue to trans- 
form our force — meeting the challenges of this era, adapting our forces and people 
to them, and operating our service efficiently. We will adopt service concepts and 
capabilities that support the joint construct and capitalize on our core competencies. 
To sustain our dominance, we develop professional airmen, invest in warfighting 
technology, and integrate our people and systems together to produce decisive joint 
warfighting capabilities. 

DEVELOPING AIRMEN — RIGHT PEOPLE, RIGHT PLACE, RIGHT TIME 

At the heart of our combat capability are the professional airmen who voluntarily 
serve the Air Force and our Nation. Our airmen turn ideas, tools, tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures into global mobility, power projection, and battlespace ef- 
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fects. Our focus for the ongoing management and development of Air Force person- 
nel will be to: define, renew, develop, and sustain the force. 

Defining our Requirements 

To meet current and future requirements, we need the right people in the right 
specialties. The post-September 11 environment has taxed our equipment and our 
people, particularly those associated with force protection, ISR, and the buildup and 
sustainment of expeditionary operations. Our analysis shows that we need to shift 
manpower to stressed career fields to meet the demands of this new steady state, 
and we are in the process of doing this. We have realigned personnel into our most 
stressed specialties and hired additional civilians and contractors to free military 
members to focus on military specific duties. We have also made multi-million dollar 
investments in technology to reduce certain manpower requirements. We have redi- 
rected our training and accession systems and have cross-trained personnel from 
specialties where we are over strength to alleviate stressed career fields, supporting 
the Secretary of Defense’s vision of moving forces “from the bureaucracy to the bat- 
tlefield.” 

Since 2001, we’ve exceeded our congressionally mandated end strength by more 
than 16,000 personnel. In light of the global war on terrorism and OIF, DOD al- 
lowed this overage, but now we need to get back to our mandated end strength. We 
are addressing this issue in two ways: first, by reducing personnel overages in most 
skills; and second, by shaping the remaining force to meet mission requirements. 
To reduce personnel, we will employ a number of voluntary tools to restructure 
manning levels in Air Force specialties, while adjusting our Active Force size to the 
end strength requirement. As we progress, we will evaluate the need to implement 
additional force shaping steps. 

We are also reviewing our ARC manpower to minimize involuntary mobilization 
of ARC forces for day-to-day, steady state operations while ensuring they are pre- 
pared to respond in times of crisis. Since September 11, 2001, we’ve mobilized more 
than 62,000 people in over 100 units, and many more individual mobilization 
augmentees. 'Today, 20 percent of our AEF packages are comprised of citizen air- 
men, and members of the Guard or Reserve conduct 89 percent of ONE missions. 
We recognize this is a challenge and are taking steps to relieve the pressure on the 
Guard and Reserve. 

In fiscal year 2005, we plan to redistribute forces in a number of mission areas 
among the Reserve and Active components to balance the burden on the Reserves. 
These missions include our Air and Space Operations Centers, remotely piloted air- 
craft systems. Combat Search and Rescue, Security Forces, and a number of high 
demand global mobility systems. We are working to increase ARC volunteerism by 
addressing equity of benefits and tour-length flexibility, while addressing civilian 
employer issues. We are also looking at creating more full-time positions to reduce 
our dependency on involuntary mobilization. 

We are entering the second year of our agreement to employ Army National 
Guard soldiers for Force Protection at Air Force installations, temporarily mitigat- 
ing our 8,000 personnel shortfall in Security Forces. As we do this, we are executing 
an aggressive plan to rapidly burn down the need for Army augmentation and work- 
ing to redesign manpower requirements. Our reduction plan maximizes the use of 
Army volunteers in the second year, and allows for demobilization of about one third 
of the soldiers employed in the first year. 

Future Total Force 

Just as in combat overseas, we are continuing to pursue seamless ARC and active 
duty integration at home, leveraging the capabilities and characteristics of each 
component, while allowing each to retain their cultural identity. We continue to ex- 
plore a variety of organizational initiatives to integrate our Active, Guard, and Re- 
serve Forces. These efforts are intended to expand mission flexibility, create effi- 
ciencies in our total force, and prepare for the future. Today’s future total force team 
includes a number of blended or associate units that are programmed or are in use. 
The creation of the “blended” unit, the 116th Air Control Wing at Robins Air Force 
Base, Georgia, elevated integration to the next level. With an initial deployment of 
over 730 personnel, and significant operational achievements in OIF, we are now 
examining opportunities to integrate active. Guard, and Reserve units elsewhere in 
order to produce even more measurable benefits, savings, and efficiencies. 

The reasons for this type of integration are compelling. We can maximize our 
warfighting capabilities by integrating Active, Guard, and Reserve Forces to opti- 
mize the contributions of each component, reservists and guardsmen bring with 
them capabilities they have acquired in civilian jobs, leveraging the experience of 
ARC personnel. Integration relieves PERSTEMPO on the Active-Duty Force. Be- 
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cause ARC members do not move as often, they provide corporate knowledge, stabil- 
ity, and continuity. Finally, integration enhances the retention of airmen who decide 
to leave active service. Because the Guard and Reserve are involved in many Air 
Force missions, we recapture the investment we’ve made by retaining separating ac- 
tive duty members as members of the ARC. 

Renewing the Force 

To renew our force, we target our recruitment to ensure a diverse force with the 
talent and drive to be the best airmen in the world’s greatest Air Force. We will 
recruit those with the skills most critical for our continued success. In fiscal year 
2003, our goal was 5,226 officers and 37,000 enlisted; we exceeded our goal in both 
categories, accessing 5,419 officers and 37,144 enlisted. For fiscal year 2004, we plan 
to access 5,795 officers and 37,000 enlisted. 

In the Air Force, the capabilities we derive from diversity are vital to mission ex- 
cellence and at the core of our strategy to maximize our combat capabilities. In this 
new era, successful military operations demand much greater agility, adaptability, 
and versatility to achieve and sustain success. This requires a force comprised of 
the best our Nation has to offer, from every segment of society, trained and ready 
to go. Our focus is building a force that consists of men and women who possess 
keener international insight, foreign language proficiency, and wide-ranging cultural 
acumen. Diversity of life experiences, education, culture, and background are essen- 
tial to help us achieve the asymmetric advantage we need to defend America’s inter- 
ests wherever threatened. Our strength comes from the collective application of our 
diverse talents, and is a critical component of the air and space dominance we enjoy 
today. We must enthusiastically reach out to all segments of society to ensure the 
Air Force offers a welcoming career to the best and brightest of American society, 
regardless of their background. By doing so, we attract people from all segments of 
society and tap into the limitless talents resident in our diverse population. 

In addition to a diverse force, we also need the correct talent mix. We remain con- 
cerned about recruiting health care professionals and individuals with technical de- 
grees. To meet our needs, we continue to focus our efforts to ensure we attract and 
retain the right people. We will also closely monitor ARC recruitment. Historically, 
the Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve Command access close to 25 percent 
of eligible, separating active duty Air Force members with no break in service be- 
tween their active duty and ARC service. 

Developing the Force 

Over the past year, we implemented a new force development construct in order 
to get the right people in the right job at the right time with the right skills, knowl- 
edge, and experience. Force development combines focused assignments and edu- 
cation and training opportunities to prepare our people to meet the mission needs 
of our Air Force. Rather than allowing chance and happenstance to guide an air- 
man’s experience, we will take a deliberate approach to develop officers, enlisted, 
and civilians throughout our Total Force. Through targeted education, training, and 
mission-related experience, we will develop professional airmen into joint force war- 
riors with the skills needed across the tactical, operational, and strategic levels of 
conflict. Their mission will be to accomplish the joint mission, motivate teams, men- 
tor subordinates, and train their successors. 

A segment of warriors requiring special attention is our cadre of space profes- 
sionals, those that design, build, and operate our space systems. As military depend- 
ence on space grows, the Air Force continues to develop this cadre to meet our Na- 
tion’s needs. Our Space Professional Strategy is the roadmap for developing that 
cadre. Air Force space professionals will develop more in-depth expertise in oper- 
ational and technical space specialties through tailored assignments, education, and 
training. This roadmap will result in a team of scientists, engineers, program man- 
agers, and operators skilled and knowledgeable in developing, acquiring, applying, 
sustaining, and integrating space capabilities. 

Sustaining the Force 

The Air Force is a retention-based force. Because the skill sets of our airmen are 
not easily replaced, we expend considerable effort to retain our people, especially 
those in high-technology fields and those in whom we have invested significant edu- 
cation and training. In 2003, we reaped the benefits of an aggressive retention pro- 
gram, aided by a renewed focus and investment on education and individual devel- 
opment, enlistment and retention bonuses, targeted military pay raises, and quality 
of life improvements. Our fiscal year 2003 enlisted retention statistics tell the story. 
Retention for first term airmen stood at 61 percent, exceeding our goal by 6 percent. 
Retention for our second term and career airmen was also impressive, achieving 73 
percent and 95 percent respectively. Continued investment in people rewards their 
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service, provides a suitable standard of living, and enables us to attract and retain 
the professionals we need. 

One of the highlights of our quality of life focus is housing investment. Through 
military construction and housing privatization, we are providing quality homes 
faster than ever before. Over the next 3 years, the Air Force will renovate or replace 
more than 40,000 homes through privatization. At the same time, we will renovate 
or replace an additional 20,000 homes through military construction. With the elimi- 
nation of out-of-pocket housing expenses, our Air Force members and their families 
now have three great options — local community housing, traditional military family 
housing, and privatized housing. 

Focus On Fitness 

We recognize that without motivated and combat-ready expeditionary airmen 
throughout our total force, our strategies, advanced technologies, and integrated ca- 
pabilities would be much less effective. That is why we have renewed our focus on 
fitness and first-class fitness centers. We must be fit to fight. That demands that 
we reorient our culture to make physical and mental fitness part of our daily life 
as airmen. In January 2004, our new fitness program returned to the basics of run- 
ning, sit-ups, and pushups. The program combines our fitness guidelines and 
weight/body fat standards into one program that encompasses the total health of an 
airman. 


TECHNOLOGY-TO-WARFIGHTING 

The Air Force has established a capabilities-based approach to war planning, al- 
lowing us to focus investments on those capabilities we need to support the joint 
warfighter. This type of planning focuses on capabilities required to accomplish a 
variety of missions and to achieve desired effects against any potential threats. Our 
capabilities-based approach requires us to think in new ways and consider combina- 
tions of systems that create distinctive capabilities. 

Effects Focus: Capabilities-Based CONOPs 

The Air Force has written six CONOPs that support capabilities-based planning 
and the joint vision of combat operations. The CONOPs help analyze the span of 
joint tasks we may be asked to perform and define the effects we can produce. Most 
important, they help us identify the capabilities an expeditionary force will need to 
accomplish its mission, creating a framework that enables us to shape our portfolio. 

• Homeland Security CONOPs leverages Air Force capabilities with joint 
and interagency efforts to prevent, protect, and respond to threats against 
our homeland — within or beyond U.S. territories. 

• Space and Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, 
Surveillance, and Reconnaissance CONOPs (Space and CHSR) harnesses 
the integration of manned, unmanned, and space systems to provide per- 
sistent situation awareness and executable decision-quality information to 
the JFC. 

• Global Mobility CONOPs provides combatant commanders with the plan- 
ning, command and control, and operations capabilities to enable timely 
and effective projection, employment, and sustainment of U.S. power in 
support of U.S. global interests — precision delivery for operational effect. 

• Global Strike CONOPs employs joint power-projection capabilities to en- 
gage anti-access and high-value targets, gain access to denied battlespace, 
and maintain battlespace access for required joint/coalition follow-on oper- 
ations. 

• Global Persistent Attack CONOPs provides a spectrum of capabilities 
from major combat to peacekeeping and sustainment operations. Global 
Persistent Attack assumes that once access conditions are established (i.e. 
through Global Strike), there will be a need for persistent and sustained 
operations to maintain air, space, and information dominance. 

• Nuclear Response CONOPs provides the deterrent “umbrella” under 
which conventional forces operate, and, if deterrence fails, avails a scalable 
response. 

This CONOPs approach has resulted in numerous benefits, providing: 

• Articulation of operational capabilities that will prevail in conflicts and 
avert technological surprises; 

• An operational risk and capabilities-based programmatic decisionmaking 
focus; 

• Budgeting guidance to the Air Force Major Commands for fulfilling capa- 
bilities-based solutions to satisfy warfighter requirements; 
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• Warfighter risk management insights for long-range planning. 

Modernization and Recapitalization 

Through capabilities-based planning, the Air Force will continue to invest in our 
core competency of bringing technology to the warfighter that will maintain our 
technical advantage and update our air and space capabilities. The Capabilities Re- 
view and Risk Assessment (CRRA) process guides these efforts. Replacing an out- 
dated threat-based review process that focused on platforms versus current and fu- 
ture warfighting effects and capabilities, our extensive 2-year assessment identified 
and prioritized critical operational shortfalls we will use to guide our investment 
strategy. These priorities present the most significant and immediate Air Force-wide 
capability objectives. 

We need to field capabilities that allow us to reduce the time required to find, 
fix, track, and target fleeting and mobile targets and other hostile forces. One sys- 
tem that addresses this operational shortfall is the F/A-22 Raptor. In addition to 
its contributions to obtaining and sustaining air dominance, the F/A-22 will allow 
all weather, stealthy, precision strike 24 hours a day, and will counter existing and 
emerging threats, such as advanced surface-to-air missiles, cruise missiles, and time 
sensitive and emerging targets, including mobile targets, that our legacy systems 
cannot. The F/A-22 is in low rate initial production and has begun Phase I of its 
operational testing. It is on track for initial operational capability in 2005. A com- 
plementary capability is provided by the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter, providing sus- 
tainable, focused CAS and interservice and coalition commonality. 

We also recognize that operational shortfalls exist early in the kill chain and are 
applying technologies to fill those gaps. A robust command, control, and sensor port- 
folio combining both space and airborne systems, along with seamless real-time 
communications, will provide additional critical capabilities that address this short- 
fall while supporting the Joint Operational Concept of full spectrum dominance. 
Program definition and risk reduction efforts are moving us towards C'^ISR and bat- 
tle management capabilities with shorter cycle times. The JFC will be able to re- 
spond to fleeting opportunities with near-real time information and will be able to 
bring to bear kill-chain assets against the enemy. Additionally, in this world of pro- 
liferating cruise missile technology, our work on improving our C^ISR capabilities — 
including airborne Active Electronically Scanned Array or AESA radar technology — 
could pay large dividends, pla3dng a significant role in America’s defense against 
these and other threats. To create this robust command and control network, we 
will need a flexible and digital multi-service communications capability. We are well 
on our way in defining the architecture to make it a reality. The capabilities we are 
pursuing directly support the Department’s transformational system of interoper- 
able joint C^ISR 

There is a need for a globally interconnected capability that collects, processes, 
stores, disseminates, and manages information on demand to warfighters, policy 
makers, and support people. The C2 Constellation, our capstone concept for achiev- 
ing the integration of air and space operations, includes these concepts and the fu- 
ture capabilities of the Global Information Grid, Net Centric Enterprise Services, 
Transformational Communications, the Joint Tactical Radio System, and airborne 
Command, Control, and Communication assets, among others. 

One of the elements of a sensible strategy to maintain U.S. power projection capa- 
bilities derives from a global aerial refueling fleet that serves Air Force, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and coalition aircraft. Our current fleet of aging tankers met the chal- 
lenges of OEF and OIF but is increasingly expensive to maintain. The fleet averages 
more then 40 years of age, and the oldest model, the KC-135E, goes back to the 
Eisenhower administration. Recapitalization for this fleet of over 640 aerial refuel- 
ing aircraft will clearly take decades to complete and is vital to the foundation and 
global reach of our Air Force, sister services, and coalition partners. The Air Force 
is committed to an acquisition approach for this program that will recapitalize the 
fleet in the most affordable manner possible. 

Capabilities-driven modernization and recapitalization efforts are also taking 
place on our space systems, as we replace constellations of satellites and ground sys- 
tems with next generation capabilities. The Evolved Expendable Launch Vehicle has 
completed six successful launches. Using two launch designs, we will continue to 
seek responsive, assured access to space for government systems. Space-Based 
Radar will provide a complementary capability to our portfolio of radar and remote 
sensing systems. We will employ internet protocol networks and high-bandwidth la- 
sers in space to transform communications with the Transformational Satellite, dra- 
matically increasing connectivity to the warfighter. Modernization of GPS and devel- 
opment of the next-generation GPS III will enhance navigation capability and in- 
crease our resistance to jamming. In partnership with NASA and the Department 
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of Commerce, we are developing the National Polar-orbiting Operational Environ- 
mental Satellite System, which offers next-generation meteorological capability. 
Each of these systems supports critical C^ISR capabilities that give the JFC in- 
creased technological and asymmetric advantages. 

Space control efforts, enabled by robust space situation awareness, will ensure un- 
hampered access to space-based services. Enhanced space situation awareness as- 
sets will provide the information necessary to execute an effective space control 
strategy. However, we must be prepared to deprive an adversary of the benefits of 
space capabilities when American interests and lives are at stake. 

Additional capability does not stem solely from new weapon system acquisitions. 
It results from innovative modernization of our existing systems. One example is in- 
corporating a Smart Bomb Rack Assembly and the 500-lb. version of the Joint Di- 
rect Attack Munition into the weapons bay of the B-2. In September 2003, we dem- 
onstrated that the B-2 bomber is now able to release up to 80 separately targeted, 
GPS-guided weapons in a single mission. This kind of innovation reduces the num- 
ber of platforms that must penetrate enemy airspace while holding numerous enemy 
targets at risk. The second order consequences run the gamut from maintenance to 
support aircraft. 

We will also address the deficiencies in our infrastructure through modernization 
and recapitalization. Improvements to our air and space systems will be limited 
without improvements in our foundational support systems. Deteriorated airfields, 
hangars, waterlines, electrical networks, and air traffic control approach and land- 
ing systems are just some of the infrastructure elements needing immediate atten- 
tion. Our investment strategy focuses on three simultaneous steps: disposing of ex- 
cess facilities; sustaining our facilities and infrastructure; and establishing a sus- 
tainable investment program for future modernization of our facilities and infra- 
structure. 

Finally, we need to continue to modernize and recapitalize our information tech- 
nology infrastructure. To leverage our information superiority, the Air Force is pur- 
suing a modernization strategy and information technology investments, which tar- 
get a common network infrastructure and employ enterprise services and shared ca- 
pabilities. 

Science and Technology (S&T) 

Our investment in science and technology has and continues to underpin our mod- 
ernization and recapitalization program. Similar to our applied-technology acquisi- 
tion efforts, the Air Force’s capability-based focus produces an S&T vision that sup- 
ports the warfighter. 

The Air Force S&T program fosters development of joint warfighting capabilities 
and integrated technologies, consistent with DOD and national priorities. We will 
provide a long-term, stable investment in S&T in areas that will immediately bene- 
fit existing systems and in transformational technologies that will improve tomor- 
row’s Air Force. Many Air Force S&T programs, such as directed energy, 
hypersonics, laser-based communications, and the emerging field of nanotechnology, 
show promise for joint warfighting capabilities. Other technology areas, such as 
miniaturization of space platforms and space proximity operations, also show prom- 
ise in the future. Through developments like these, the Air Force S&T program will 
advance joint warfighting capabilities and the Air Force vision of an integrated air 
and space force capable of responsive and decisive global engagement. 

Capabilities-Based Acquisition / Transforming Business Practices 

To achieve our vision of a flexible, responsive, and capabilities-based expedition- 
ary force, we are transforming how we conceive, plan, develop, acquire, and sustain 
weapons systems. Our Agile Acquisition initiative emphasizes speed and credibility; 
we must deliver what we promise — on time and on budget. Our goal is to deliver 
affordable, sustainable capabilities that meet joint warfighters’ operational needs. 

We continue to improve our acquisition system — breaking down organizational 
barriers, changing work culture through aggressive training, and reforming proc- 
esses with policies that encourage innovation and collaboration. Already, we are: 

• Realigning our Program Executive Officers (PEOs). By moving our PEOs 
out of Washington and making them commanders of our product centers, 
we have aligned both acquisition accountability and resources under our 
most experienced general officers and acquisition professionals. 

• Creating a culture of innovation. Because people drive the success of our 
Agile Acquisition initiatives, we will focus on enhanced training. Laying the 
foundation for change, this past year 16,500 Air Force acquisition profes- 
sionals, and hundreds of personnel from other disciplines, attended training 
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sessions underscoring the need for collaboration, innovation, reasonable risk 
management, and a sense of urgency in our approach. 

• Reducing Total Ownership Costs. With strong support from the Secretary 
of Defense, we will expand the Reduction in Total Ownership Cost program 
with a standard model ensuring that we have accurate metrics. 

• Moving technology from the lab to the warfighter quickly. Laboratories 
must focus on warfighter requirements and researchers need to ensure 
technologies are mature, producible, and supportable. Warfighters will work 
with scientists, acquisition experts, and major commands to identify gaps 
in capabilities. With help from Congress, we have matured our combat ca- 
pability document process to fill those gaps. During OIF, we approved 37 
requests for critically needed systems, usually in a matter of days. 

• Tailoring acquisition methods for space systems. In October 2003, we 
issued a new acquisition policy for space systems that will improve acquisi- 
tions by tailoring acquisition procedures to the unique demands of space 
systems. 

Transformation of our business processes is not limited to acquisition activities. 
Our Depot Maintenance Strategy and Master Plan calls for financial and infrastruc- 
ture capitalization to ensure Air Force hardware is safe and ready to operate across 
the threat spectrum. Our increased funding for depot facilities and equipment mod- 
ernization in fiscal years 2004-2009, along with public-private partnerships, will re- 
sult in more responsive support to the JFC. We expect to maximize production and 
throughput of weapon systems and commodities that will improve mission capabil- 
ity. 

Our logistics transformation initiative will revolutionize logistics processes to im- 
prove warfighter support and reduce costs. The goal of the Air Force’s logistics 
transformation program. Expeditionary Logistics for the 21st Century, is to increase 
weapon system availability by 20 percent with zero cost growth. Our current initia- 
tives — depot maintenance transformation, purchasing and supply chain manage- 
ment, regionalized intermediate repair, and improved logistics command and con- 
trol — will transform the entire logistics enterprise. 

Our depots have put some of these initiatives into place with exceptional results. 
In fiscal year 2003, our depot maintenance teams were more productive than 
planned, exceeding aircraft, engine, and commodity production goals and reducing 
flow days in nearly all areas. Implementation of “lean” production processes, opti- 
mized use of the existing workforce, and appropriate funding, all contributed to this 
good news story. In addition, our spares support to the warfighter is at record high 
numbers. In 2003, supply rates and cannibalization rates achieved their best per- 
formance since fiscal year 1994 and fiscal year 1995, respectively. Fourteen of 20 
aircraft design systems improved their mission capable rates over the previous year, 
with Predator unmanned aerial vehicles improving by 11 percent, and B-1 bombers 
achieving the best mission capable and supply rates in its history. Thanks to proper 
funding, fleet consolidation, and transformation initiatives, spare parts shortages 
were reduced to the lowest levels recorded across the entire fleet. 

Financing the Fight 

An operating strategy is only as good as its financing strate^. Similar to acquisi- 
tion, logistics, and other support processes, our finance capabilities are strong. We 
are taking deliberate and aggressive steps to upgrade our financial decision support 
capability and reduce the cost of delivering financial services. Our focus is on sup- 
port to our airmen, strategic resourcing and cost management, and information reli- 
ability and integration. The initiatives that will get us there include self-service 
web-based pay and personnel customer service, seamless e-commerce for our vendor 
payment environment, budgets that link planning, programming, and execution to 
capabilities and performance, financial statements that produce clean audit opinions 
while providing reliable financial and management information, and innovative fi- 
nancing strategies. 


INTEGRATING OPERATIONS 

The Air Force excels at providing communications, intelligence, air mobility, preci- 
sion strike, and space capabilities that enable joint operations. Our airmen integrate 
these and other capabilities into a cohesive system that creates war-winning effects. 
Integration takes place at three levels. At the joint strategic level, integration occurs 
between interagencies and the coalition. Integration also takes place within the Air 
Force at an organizational level. At its most basic level, integration takes place at 
the machine-to-machine level to achieve universal information sharing which facili- 
tates true integration at every level. 
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Integrating Joint, Coalition, and Interagency Operations 

The ever-changing dynamics of global events will drive the need to integrate DOD 
and interagency capabilities and, in most cases, those of our coalition partners. Joint 
solutions are required to produce warfighting effects with the speed that the global 
war on terrorism demands. Fully integrated operations employ only the right forces 
and capabilities necessary to achieve an objective in the most efficient manner. We 
must also integrate space capabilities for national intelligence and warfighting. 

We are pursuing adaptations of our C2 organizations and capabilities to support 
this vision. While the Air Force’s global C2 structure has remained relatively con- 
stant, throughout our 57-year history, the demands of a changing geopolitical envi- 
ronment have stressed current C2 elements beyond their design limits. 

We have conducted an extensive review of our C2 structures to support the Na- 
tional Security Strate^ objectives of assure, dissuade, deter, and defeat as well as 
the SECDEF’s Unified Command Plan. We will enhance our support for the JFC 
and our expeditionary posture through a new Warfighting Headquarters Construct. 
This will enable the Numbered Air Forces to support unified combatant command- 
ers in a habitual supported-supporting relationship. Working with their strategy 
and planning cells on a daily basis will ensure that Air Force capabilities are avail- 
able to the JFC’s warfighting staff. This new headquarters will provide the Com- 
bined Air Operations Center (CAOC) with sufficient staff to focus on planning and 
employment of air, space, and information operations throughout the theater. 

We are also adapting the capabilities of our CAOCs. The CAOCs of each head- 
quarters will be interconnected with the theater CAOCs, all operating 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week. They will be operated as a weapons system, certified and stand- 
ardized, and have cognizance of the entire air and space picture. This reorganization 
will increase our ability to support our combatant commanders, reduce 
redundancies, and deliver precise effects to the warfighters. As we near completion 
of the concept development, we will work with the Secretary of Defense and Con- 
gress to implement a more streamlined and responsive C2 component for the com- 
batant commanders and national leadership. 

Integrated operations also depend on integrated training. We continue to advance 
joint and combined interoperability training with our sister services and the nations 
with which we participate in global operations. The Joint National Training Capa- 
bility (JNTC) will improve our opportunities for joint training. The aim of the JNTC 
is to improve each service’s ability to work with other services at the tactical level 
and to improve joint planning and execution at the operational and strategic levels. 
The Air Force has integrated live, virtual, and constructive training environments 
into a single training realm using a distributed mission operations (DM0) capabil- 
ity. JNTC will use this DM0 capability to tie live training events with virtual (man- 
in-the-loop) play and constructive simulations. Live training in 2004 — on our ranges 
during four Service-conducted major training events — will benefit from improved in- 
strumentation and links to other ranges as well as the ability to supplement live 
training with virtual or constructive options. These types of integrated training op- 
erations reduce overall costs to the services while providing us yet another avenue 
to train like we fight. 

Integrating Within the Air Force 

The Air Force is continuing to strengthen and refine our AEF. The AEF enables 
rapid build-up and redeployment of air and space power without a lapse in the Air 
Force’s ability to support a combatant commander’s operations. The Air Force pro- 
vides forces to Combatant Commanders according the AEF Presence Policy 
(AEFPP), the Air Force portion of DOD’s Joint Presence Policy. There are ten AEFs, 
and each AEF provides a portfolio of capabilities and force modules. At any given 
time, two AEFs are postured to immediately provide these capabilities. The other 
eight are in various stages of rest, training, spin-up, or standby. The AEF is how 
the Air Force organizes, trains, equips, and sustains responsive air and space forces 
to meet defense strategy requirements outlined in the Strategic Planning Guidance. 

Within the AEF, Air Force forces are organized and presented to combatant com- 
manders as Air and Space Expeditionary Task Forces (AETFs). They are sized to 
meet the combatant commander’s requirements and may be provided in one of three 
forms: as an Air Expeditionary Wing (AEW), Group (AEG), and/or Squadron (AES). 
An AETF may consist of a single AEW or AEG, or may consist of multiple AEWs 
or AEGs and/or as a Numbered Expeditionary Air Force. AETFs provide the func- 
tional capabilities (weapon systems, expeditionary combat support and command 
and control) to achieve desired effects in an integrated joint operational environ- 
ment. 

One of our distinctive Air Force capabilities is Agile Combat Support (ACS.) To 
provide this capability, our expeditionary combat support forces — medics, logisti- 
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cians, engineers, communicators, Security Forces, Services, and Contracting, among 
several others — provide a base support system that is highly mobile, flexible, and 
fully integrated with air and space operations. ACS ensures responsive expedition- 
ary support to joint operations is achievable within resource constraints — from cre- 
ation of operating locations to provision of right-sized forces. An example of this ca- 
pability is the 86th Contingency Response Group (CRG) at Ramstein Air Base, orga- 
nized, trained, and equipped to provide an initial “Open the Base” force module to 
meet combatant commander requirements. The CRG provides a rapid response team 
to assess operating location suitability and defines combat support capabilities need- 
ed to establish air expeditionary force operating locations. 

Another example of ACS capability is the light and lean Expeditionary Medical 
System (EMEDS) that provides the U.S. military’s farthest forward care and sur- 
gical capability. Air Force medics jump into the fight alongside the very first com- 
batants. Whether supporting the opening of an air base or performing life saving 
surgeries, these medics bring an extraordinary capability. They carry backpacks 
with reinforced medical equipment, permitting them to perform medical operations 
within minutes of their boots hitting the ground. Complementing this expeditionary 
medical capability is our air evacuation system that provides the lifeline for those 
injured personnel not able to return to duty. The other services and our allies bene- 
fited greatly from this capability in OEF and OIF. The Army and Navy are now de- 
veloping a similar light and lean capability. The success of EMEDS is also apparent 
in the reduction of disease and non-battle injuries — the lowest ever in combat. 

Horizontal Machine-to-Machine Integration 

We also strive to increasingly integrate operations at the most basic level — elec- 
tron to electron. Victory belongs to those who can collect intelligence, communicate 
information, and bring capabilities to bear first. Executing these complex tasks with 
accuracy, speed, and power requires assured access and the seamless, horizontal in- 
tegration of systems, activities and expertise across all manned, unmanned, and 
space capabilities. Such integration will dramatically shorten the kill chain. 

Machine-to-machine integration means giving the warfighter the right informa- 
tion at the right time. It facilitates the exchange of large amounts of information, 
providing every machine the information it needs about the battlespace and an abil- 
ity to share that information. In the future, we will significantly reduce the persist- 
ent challenges of having different perspectives or pictures of the battlefield. Exam- 
ples would be to ensure that the A-IO could see the same target as the Predator 
or to guarantee that the F-15 has the same intelligence about enemy radars as the 
Rivet Joint. 

We want a system where information is made available and delivered without re- 
gard to the source of the information, who analyzed the information, or who dis- 
seminated the information. It is the end product that is important, not the fingers 
that touch it. The culmination of the effort is the cursor over the target. It is an 
effect we seek, and what we will provide. 

The warfighters’ future success will depend on Predictive Battlespace Awareness 
(PBA). PBA relies on in-depth study of an adversary before hostilities begin in order 
to anticipate his actions to the maximum extent possible. We can then analyze infor- 
mation to assess current conditions, exploit opportunities, anticipate future actions, 
and act with a degree of speed and certainty unmatched by our adversaries. PBA 
also relies on the ability of air and space systems to integrate information at the 
machine-to-machine level and produce high-fidelity intelligence that results in a 
cursor over the target. The result — integrated operations — is our unique ability to 
conduct PBA and impact the target at the time and place of our choosing. This ma- 
chine-to-machine integration will include a constellation of sensors that create a net- 
work of information providing joint warfighters the information and continuity to 
see first, understand first, and act first. 

The C2 Constellation is the Air Force capstone concept for achieving the integra- 
tion of air and space operations. Our vision of the C2 Constellation is a robust, pro- 
tected network infrastructure, a globally based command and control system to en- 
compass all levels of the battle and allow machines to do the integration and fusion. 
It uses Battle Management Command and Control & Connectivity and consists of 
command centers, sensors, and systems like the U-2, Space Based Radar, the Dis- 
tributed Common Ground System, and our CAOCs. Given the C2 Constellation’s 
complexity, the Air Force recognizes the need for an architecture to address myriad 
integration issues — methodically — so all elements work in concert. 

SECURING AMERICA’S NEXT HORIZON 

Armed with the heritage of air and space power in combat, the lessons learned 
from our most recent conflicts, and the powerful advances in technology in the 21st 
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century, we stand ready to deliver decisive air and space power in support of our 
Nation. Whether called to execute a commanding show of force, to enable the joint 
fight, to deliver humanitarian assistance, or to protect our Nation from the scourge 
of terrorism, we will deliver the effects required. Our ability to consistently answer 
the call is our dividend to the Nation, a result of our sustained investment in peo- 
ple, technology, and integration. 

Our portfolio of advantages provides dividends on the battlefield. We bring to bear 
a diversified collection of capabilities, which answer the needs of a spectrum of com- 
bat and humanitarian operations. As one would with any investment, we will mon- 
itor, maintain, and adjust our investments as needed to reflect the demands of a 
dynamic environment. Transformational initiatives in the way we organize, train, 
and equip reflect such adjustments, changes that will result in significant gains for 
our force, for the joint team, and for our Nation. Yet, we will not shift our focus 
from the core competencies that have provided the foundation for our success and 
continue to do so. The success of the Air Force resides in the airmen who employ 
the technology of warfighting through integrated operations with our joint and coali- 
tion partners. This is our heritage and our future. This is America’s Air Force. 

Senator McCain [presiding]. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary England, relative to our deployments to Haiti, I under- 
stand now that the lead element of the stability force could grow 
up to 2,000 American troops and could stay up to 3 months. What 
is the mission? How many marines and other military personnel 
will we send? Do you expect marines to remain in Haiti after a 
U.N. peacekeeping force deploys? 

Secretary England. Senator, today we have 370 marines de- 
ployed, who are actually in Haiti this morning, the latest number. 
We still have marines going to Haiti. Understand initially we will 
have about 900 marines in Haiti. It could be more, but I think that 
all depends — my understanding on what our support is from other 
countries. Of course, we do have support from about five other 
countries, as of yesterday, that I was aware of: Canada, France, a 
couple of other countries here in the hemisphere. So I believe we 
need to see what happens here in the next days and weeks, but 
this should stabilize within the next 90 days, and our marines will 
be back in Camp Lejeune. But, obviously, it depends on how things 
work out and the kind of support we have from our friends and al- 
lies. But, it does seem to be coming together. 

The last report I had, just looking at the news this morning, at 
least where our marines are deployed things seem to be quieter, so 
hopefully we’ll have a stable situation. This is a peacekeeping force. 
I hope we’ll have stable situation shortly. 

Senator Levin. The hope is that they’ll be back in 90 days? 

Secretary England. Yes, sir, that’s our expectation. 

Senator Levin. In my opening statement, I talked about the ade- 
quacy of our funding and apparently the lack of a decision of the 
administration not to request a 2005 supplemental during this cal- 
endar year. The problem is that the budget that’s before us rep- 
resents a peacetime budget, and it just doesn’t pay for incremental 
costs of operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. When the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, were in front of us, 
they all testified to a cash-flow difficulty that they’re going to face 
if the Defense Department does not submit a fiscal year 2005 sup- 
plemental funding request to Congress during this calendar year. 
I’m wondering whether or not you share those concerns that were 
expressed to us. 
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First, Secretary Brownlee, do you share those concerns that un- 
less we have a supplemental for 2005 filed with us this year, that 
we’re going to have some cash-flow problems? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, we’re certainly concerned, because, as 
you indicated earlier what our burn rate is, out of the $65.1 billion 
that Congress provided for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 2004, the Army received roughly 40 of that. So by moving 
some funds within the Army, and relying on some assistance from 
OSD, we believe we can get to the end of fiscal year 2004. When 
the fiscal year 2005 budget is approved, we will have some limited 
ability to cash-flow out of that. Again, with assistance from the ad- 
ministration, we believe we could get to sometime early next spring 
before we would get into trouble. 

Senator Levin. So you believe that without a supplemental for 
2005 adopted this calendar year, that you’re going to be okay 
through the spring of 2005? 

Secretary Brownlee. In conferring with OSD and looking within 
the Army at what we have, and our current level of spending, we 
believe we can get there, sir. 

Senator Levin. Secretary England. 

Secretary England. Well, Senator, the Department of the 
Navy — our deployments are in our base budget. If you’ll notice, for 
example, the war supplemental, I mean, we draw down relatively 
small funds from the war supplemental because we fund our ongo- 
ing operation as part of our base budget. So all the deployment of 
our ships, our sailors and marines, we were forward-deployed every 
day, 24/7. That’s accounted for in our base budget. 

Senator Levin. Is the rotation of the marines accounted for? 

Secretary England. It is — the marines that are going overseas 
now are not accounted for, so we do have a marginal cost there. 
That marginal cost, we are working with OSD, we do expect to be 
funded. That’s out of the fiscal year 2004 supplemental; that’s out 
of the Operation Iraqi Freedom fund. So we do not see a problem 
with that deployment. Now, if we have deployments next year, 
that’s another issue. 

But, nonetheless, for the Department of Navy, it’s a relatively 
small amount of money. Of course, the CNO already testified it was 
not an issue with him. 

I, frankly, believe that the Marine Corps costs, we can accommo- 
date out of our total budget. A lot of the Marine Corps funding, of 
course, comes out of the Navy side of the budget, not the Marine 
Corps side of the budget. 

Senator Levin. I’m wondering, going back to you. Secretary 
Brownlee, whether or not you are familiar with General 
Schoomaker’s testimony 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir, I am. 

Senator Levin. — because he said that the fact that the Army op- 
eration in Iraq was only funded until the end of September created 
a real concern as to how to bridge from the end of this fiscal year 
until the time when supplemental funding is available. He said he 
just didn’t have any answer 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. — where he’s going to get the funding. You appar- 
ently do have an answer to that. 
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Secretary Brownlee. Sir, if you look just at the funds that have 
heen provided to the Army today, he’s certainly right. What I said 
was that, assuming that we will get additional assistance from the 
administration, from OSD, they have 

Senator Levin. Additional to what? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, OSD can move monies and provide ad- 
ditional assistance to us also from other services. They have trans- 
fer accounts. They have other monies there. 

Senator Levin. Are you talking about 

Secretary Brownlee. I am assured by them that, with their as- 
sistance, we can make it, in accordance with the way I laid it out. 
Now, what General Schoomaker was looking at was strictly those 
funds that have been provided today in the fiscal year 2004 budget 
for the Army, plus the supplemental funds that we have received 
to date. He’s right about that. We would probably run out in 2004. 
We would probably need some assistance, quite frankly, from OSD 
to get to 2004 with some of the other things that we’re planning 
to do. 

Senator Levin. Well, he was talking about the bridge between 
the end of this fiscal year to the time when the 2005 supplemental 
is adopted 

Secretary Brownlee. Well 

Senator Levin. — ^because there’s no provision in the 2005 budget 
for these incremental costs. So the question is 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. What I indicated was that, pre- 
suming the fiscal year 2005 budget was passed, and we got our 
share of that, we would have some limited capability to cash-flow 
funds out of third- and fourth-quarter funds early; and with some 
additional assistance from the administration, we could probably 
make it through this — I don’t know — somewhere around this time 
next year, maybe the end of March — how much assistance we 
would get, but I’ve 

Senator Levin. You have 

Secretary Brownlee. — in conferring with OSD, that’s what 
they’ve told us — that they have — can release additional funds to us. 

Senator Levin. You’ve gotten that assurance from OSD? 

Secretary Brownlee. I have conferred with them, and that’s 
what they’ve told me, sir, that they would 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. Senator Levin. 

Secretary Roche, when does the Air Force anticipate making a 
decision concerning the lease/purchase of the tankers? 

Secretary Roche. Senator, we would expect that the inquiries 
that the Secretary of Defense has asked to be put in place, which 
include, clearly, the Inspector General’s review of any illegalities, 
which also include a Defense Science Board review, from scratch, 
of the tanker recapitalization to be done, plus one or two other 
things, that when those are finished, then we’ll make that decision. 
I don’t know an exact date. It’s months from now. 

Senator McCain. The defense authorization bill required the con- 
duct of an analysis of alternatives. Are you aware of that? 

Secretary Roche. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCain. Would you anticipate making that decision be- 
fore the analysis of alternatives is completed? 

Secretary Roche. The way the analysis of alternatives is struc- 
tured, Senator, is that it assumes that there was the NDAA-ap- 
proved lease. An 80 purchase out of a 100, and then the analysis 
of alternatives picks up from that point forward. If, on the other 
hand 

Senator McCain. Right, you assume that. 

Secretary Roche. Yes, sir 

Senator McCain. Why would 

Secretary Roche. — the people 

Senator McCain. — why would you assume that 

Secretary Roche. Because 

Senator McCain. — Mr. Secretary, when the language of the legis- 
lation says — just calls for an analysis of alternatives? 

Secretary Roche. Senator, as I understand, and I’ve talked to 
Mike Wynne and others about this, it picks up that period. How- 
ever, if there is continued delay, the work that would be done in 
that analysis of alternatives would always — would also inform the 
basic initial purchase, as well if we stayed to the KC-X program, 
if we don’t lease. You’ll recall, sir, the lease was a way to accelerate 
procurement, that all along we have been planning monies in the 
regular program, for a KC-X program. If any one of the committees 
objected, we would stick with that plan. This NDAA directed analy- 
sis of alternatives would also substitute for the analysis of alter- 
natives that would be done as part of the KC-X program. 

Senator McCain. Well, of course, e-mails that we receive from 
Boeing clearly indicated that you intended to lease as many as 300 
tanker aircraft 

Secretary Roche. No, sir. With all due respect, sir, I never, ever 
used a number greater than 100, because only the number 100 was 
used in the fiscal year 2002 appropriations act. Others used other 
numbers; I cut Boeing off in any conversations of anything above 
100. 

Senator McCain. That’s not what the e-mails indicate, but 
we’ll — hopefully we’ll get to the bottom of that sooner or later. 

Now, who’s going to conduct the analysis of alternatives? 

Secretary Roche. It hasn’t been determined yet, sir. It’ll be one 
of the Federally-Funded Research and Development Centers 
(FFRDCs), or it will be determined by the OSD as to who conducts 
it. I’m not sure who they will choose. 

Senator McCain. So they haven’t even begun the analysis of al- 
ternatives. 

Secretary Roche. They haven’t begun the analysis of alter- 
natives. Quite separately, we have had the Rand Corporation doing 
work, which is precursor to analysis of alternatives, but it’s not 
clear that OSD will choose Rand to be the 

Senator McCain. But you’ve had the Rand Corporation do the 
precursor, the same 

Secretary Roche. That was for our own information. 

Senator McCain. — the same corporation that got $30 million for 
Project Air Force last year, and will get $25 million again this year. 
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Secretary Roche. But that’s precursor for the Air Force, Senator. 
The OSD will choose which organization will do the analysis of al- 
ternatives, as required by the NDAA. 

Senator McCain. Well, in a Boeing briefing to the Board of Di- 
rectors, on — June 2002, “Element operational requirement docu- 
ment (ORD) objective: Establish clearly defined requirements in 
ORD for the USAF tanker configuration that results in an afford- 
able solution that meets the USAF mission needs and will prevent 
an AOA from being conducted.” You never heard any information 
that the Boeing Corporation wanted to prevent an analysis of alter- 
natives. 

Secretary Roche. No, sir. I never discussed that with them. As 
I’ve told you once before, I did have a discussion with the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in the presence of the other service secretar- 
ies, service chiefs, people from OSD, as to whether or not an analy- 
sis of alternatives was required for the tanker lease. I argued at 
that time that given the subject matter, that one was not; and it 
was agreed to at that time. I testified to that effect to you, I be- 
lieve, last year, sir. 

Senator McCain. You, of course, don’t recall you telling the Boe- 
ing lobbyists to — a meeting with the Boeing lobbyists where you 
told them to put pressure on Mr. Wynne on the tanker 

Secretary Roche. Senator, thank you 

Senator McCain. — deal 

Secretary Roche. — for the question. Senator. 

Senator McCain. Let me finish my question. 

Secretary Roche. If I may answer 

Senator McCain. Can I finish the question? 

Secretary Roche. — the question — may I answer the question? 

Senator McCain. Can I finish the question 

Secretary Roche. Oh, I’m sorry. 

Senator McCain. — Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Roche. I’m sorry. 

Senator McCain. Thank you. In that and other e-mails that we 
got from Boeing, you met with the lobbyists from Boeing and said, 
“You have to put pressure on Mr. Wynne in order to get this deal 
expedited.” That clearly does not indicate that you had some sup- 
port for analysis of alternatives. But last time you testified — and 
let me finish my question — you didn’t recall that meeting with the 
Boeing lobbyists. 

Secretary Roche. Yes, sir. The reason was, you gave a name of 
a person, and it happened to be the same name of the program 
manager of our F/A-22 program, so it was very confusing. I then, 
at the time, asked you if you would read some of the introductory 
paragraphs so I could fix the letter in my mind, and, in fact, we 
may have a difference in what we were looking at. This is an issue 
that occurs after OSD-Program Analysis and Evaluation (PA&E) 
sends a letter on a Friday night to me objecting to the language 
in a report — in a report — that I would be doing for Congress. This 
was done a month after the lease has been approved, and a month 
after the lease has been announced. At that time, the person — who 
has never met me before — uses the word “pressure,” but it doesn’t 
make sense, because the lease has already been approved — the 
lease has already been publicly announced. The concern, and my 
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upset, was the fact that it appeared there was a rear-guard action 
going on against my cover letter bringing the matter to the point 
of Congress. I’ve told you there was no pressure; Mr. Wynne has 
told you there was no pressure, and. Senator, I believe if you’ll read 
a few lines down that same e-mail, the individual reports that 
there would be a meeting that afternoon — this is a Monday — that 
afternoon. 

Further, if I may answer, sir, this was not a lobbyist, nor did I 
call him in. This meeting had been scheduled weeks in advance, 
and the individual was the head of all of the military programs in 
the Boeing company, and we discussed other programs, as well. By 
the way, the matter of concern was resolved by 4 o’clock that after- 
noon. 

Senator McCain. Well, I have never heard of a Secretary of the 

Air Force calling in a lobbyist to tell him to “put pressure on” 

Secretary Roche. Senator, I did not call 

Senator McCain. That’s an e-mail 

Secretary Roche. — I did not call in a lobbyist. Senator. 

Senator McCain. That’s an e-mail. 

Secretary Roche. Please — please. I’m trying to answer that. I did 
not call in any lobbyists. The meeting you’re referring to is a meet- 
ing with a line executive. He was not called in. The meeting had 
been scheduled well in advance. I did not ask him to put on pres- 
sure. Senator, the subject matter was my report that I would sign 

or not sign, not the lease itself. It 

Senator McCain. Obviously 

Secretary Roche. — all occurred months earlier. 

Senator McCain. Obviously, your testimony is in direct con- 
tradiction to the e-mails that we received. If you would be forth- 
coming with the e-mails that you used, and other members of the 
Air Force, during the conduct of this investigation — and your stead- 
fast refusal to do so indicates that everything is not going to be 
cleared up until such time as we find out all information. There is 
more than — and I think the Defense Inspector General’s report will 
have some very interesting things involved in it. 

The ORD — is my time up? My time has expired, Mr. Secretary, 
but I want to repeat again. I’ve never seen, in 22 years in the 
United States Navy and now 22 years in Congress, anything like 
the deal that you tried to pull off. We will continue to try to save 
the taxpayers $5 billion or $6 billion, which would have happened 
if we hadn’t had the right kind of intervention and the right kind 
of information, because you were greasing the skids with the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Corporation, and Boeing has taken appropriate action 
by relieving their chief executive officer and CFO of their respon- 
sibilities. Unfortunately, we haven’t seen a single thing done by the 
United States Air Force to correct this kind of situation, which 
evolved in a most scandalous fashion. 

Secretary Roche. Senator, you know that I respectfully disagree 
with your characterization of that, that I was trying to get a more 
rapid acquisition of tankers, that I believe everything was done in 
accordance with the fiscal year 2002 Appropriations Act, that ev- 
erything was done by the book, as best as I could tell. I did not 
call in lobbyists. I never have for the companies. I certainly did not 
tell them to pressure anybody. The pressure — under the cir- 
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cumstances, the date of — if you look at the date of the e-mail, Sen- 
ator, it makes no sense having to do with the lease. The issue had 
to do with a letter, a critique of my draft report to Congress. 

Senator McCain. Well, obviously, we will let others judge the 
facts. 

Secretary Roche. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCain. Again, it’s very unfortunate, particularly in 
light of all the investigations that are going on, that you and the 
Secretary of Defense will not allow the Senate Armed Services 
Committee to exercise its oversight duties by having access to all 
communications, which, by the way. I’m sure are a standard form 
that you signed when you — when your nomination was submitted 
to this committee for your confirmation as Secretary of the Air 
Force, which says, as we showed Mr. Wynne, that you will make 
available to the committee all communications, as requested. 

But, as I think you may know, Mr. Secretary, we won’t quit, and 
there’s lots more to come. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner [presiding]. I’ve been working with Senator 
McCain on this issue, with the Secretary of Defense, and I’m hope- 
ful that we can reconcile this issue, because right now exercising 
the rights under — that this Senator has in the Senate, all civilian 
nominees for the Department of Defense are in abeyance by floor 
action. That’s your right, and that sends a very strong signal as to 
the support Senator McCain has to establish the rights of co-equal 
branches of the government to perform their respective work. So it 
may well be above your pay grade, Mr. Secretary, but we simply 
have to resolve this issue. 

Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It’s good to have you here this morning. I wanted you to know 
that I am, and we are, proud of our soldiers, our sailors, our ma- 
rines, and our airmen for what they’re doing for our country. Per- 
sonally, I would like to do all I can to support our troops. 

This is a question for all of you. I want to follow up on discus- 
sions you were having earlier with Senator Levin. You were talking 
about funding shortfalls for the remainder of fiscal year 2004. Sec- 
retary Brownlee, Army officials have cited unfunded requirements 
of up to $10 billion for this year, which you suggested OSD might 
be able to help you with, perhaps by moving funds from other serv- 
ices. However, press reports note that the Departments of the Navy 
and Air Force may have shortfalls of $1.6 billion and $375 million, 
respectfully. I have two questions here. Would each of you please 
tell me how much your Department expects to seek, during the up- 
coming mid-year review; and if you do not receive these funds, the 
second part is, what actions will you take to continue conducting 
operations for the rest of the fiscal year? 

Secretary Brownlee, I want you to know we had a good Army 
Caucus meeting this morning, and it was filled with standing-room 
only, and we heard from the Chief. We had a good exchange, and 
look forward to more of that in the future. Will you start. Secretary 
Brownlee? 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. Sir, we are still putting together 
what we’re going to ask for in the mid-year review, and I’d be 
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happy to provide that for the record, but we are just not complete 
in putting that together. 

I can tell you that I’ve consulted OSD, requesting assistance with 
some of the actions we’ve taken to accelerate the production of up- 
armored HMMWVs and body armor. We still do have some capabil- 
ity within the Army to reprogram funds and move those around, 
and we will intend to do that where we can. But I have conferred 
with people in the OSD comptroller’s shop, and they assure me 
that they will help us; and to what extent, I can’t tell you right 
now. But I have gone to them with this situation, and they have 
assured me that they are capable of providing assistance. Some of 
it. I’m sure we’re going to have to find ways to do ourselves, and 
we will. Whether or not there will be a significant shortfall from 
that, I think we’ll know better after the mid-year review. 

Senator Akaka. Secretary Brownlee, I and some of my colleagues 
visited some of the troops who were wounded and injured, and I 
tell you that we’re so happy to know that the body armor that they 
now have has saved many of their lives. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Akaka. Are there any other improvements to the body 
armor that are being planned? I say that because many of them 
had limb problems and leg problems. 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, could we talk about that in a different 
session? 

Senator Akaka. Surely. 

Secretary Brownlee. I do not want to talk about the capabilities 
of our body armor and what it might or might not be able to do. 

Senator Akaka. All right, thank you. 

Secretary England. 

Secretary England. Senator, the $1.6 billion you referred to in 
the press, that was reported — quoted a letter from the Navy comp- 
troller to the DOD comptroller, Mr. Zakheim — a request in that 
general amount of $1.6 billion. That $1.6 billion is to cover the in- 
cremental cost, fiscal year 2004, sending our marines to Iraq, so it’s 
the cost of being there, plus special equipment, armoring for their 
vehicles, special equipment. We have, frankly, told the Marine 
Corps, anything they need we will fund and provide to them, and 
so we are evaluating a lot of new capability. 

I thank the Army, because a lot of the lessons learned in working 
with them — our marines have physically been with the Army 
many, many months — lessons learned to apply when our marines 
deploy. Those funds, we are working with OSD, we have received 
some of that money from OSD. Some things we wanted to do right 
away, so we did our own reprogramming to provide some money 
right away, because we did not want any time lags, because the 
marines are going quickly. 

So we do not have an issue here. I mean, it’s a relatively modest 
amount of money within our total budget. We are getting help from 
OSD, and we do have some flexibilities within the budget. So those 
bills are being paid. That is our fiscal year 2004. There is the Iraqi 
Freedom fund, which was the fiscal year 2004 supplemental, that 
is available, because we are substituting — as you’ll recall. Army 
was originally going to be going, and we are substituting for some 
of the Army personnel, right? Marines are taking Army personnel. 
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in terms of 82nd Airborne. So some of that funding that was going 
for that total effort with the Army will now come to the United 
States Marine Corps. So this is not an issue for us, sir. 

Secretary Roche. Senator, in fiscal year 2004, the Air Force 
should be able to make it without a problem, assuming there are 
no new contingencies and assuming the source of money that OSD 
supposedly has for the Army does not come from the Air Force. It 
could be a matter of robbing Peter to pay Paul. But assuming none 
of that, we should be able to make 2004 fine. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Chairman, my time has expired. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. I wonder. Secretary 

Chairman Warner. I would ask forbearance if the ranking mem- 
ber wants 

Senator Levin. If you would forebear. 

Senator Inhofe. Certainly. 

Senator Levin. I do appreciate that. I just want to get back in 
this question of documents on the Boeing lease just for 1 minute. 

Transcending the issues involved in the Boeing lease is the ques- 
tion of whether or not Congress has a right to documents. This is 
a very fundamental issue. Frankly, the Defense Department has 
been kicking this can down the road and raising the argument that 
somehow or other we may not be entitled to so-called pre-decisional 
documents. 

There’s no basis in law for the Department of Defense denying 
Congress predecisional documents. The only legal basis for denying 
us documents is executive privilege, which obviously is not involved 
here and not being asserted here. 

Now, we had Mr. Wynne in front of us. He said that was above 
his pay grade. Then we had the Secretary of Defense in front of us, 
and he said something like, “It’s still being considered.” I just 
talked to the chairman and Senator McCain, and I think we have 
a responsibility, frankly, representing the Senate here, as just a 
committee of the Senate, in insisting on these documents, and, if 
necessary, getting the Secretary of Defense or the General Counsel 
of the Defense Department here in front of us to answer this, be- 
cause there is no way that a self-respecting Congress cannot insist 
upon these documents, unless there’s an executive privilege issue. 
It’s got nothing to do with the issues involved in the Boeing case. 
It’s separate and apart from those issues. 

So, Mr. Chairman, you have plenty on your plate, I know. But, 
nonetheless, this request of Senator McCain is really a request that 
relates to the powers of this body to oversee the operations of the 
Department of Defense. If this were a Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA) request, then the predecisional issue is relevant. This isn’t 
a FOIA issue; this is an oversight issue on the part of Congress. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would support Senator McCain in really in- 
sisting that we get the documents, but get an answer, so that if the 
answer is going to continue to be no, that then I think this becomes 
a leadership issue of the whole Senate. The Senate will decide 
whether we can accept a stonewalling on this kind of a request 
from an executive branch. I don’t care if the executive branch is 
Democratic or Republican. This goes beyond any political issue. It’s 
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got nothing to do with the merits of this issue. It has to do with 
the institutional question of obtaining documents, which are not 
subject to executive privilege. 

Chairman Warner. That’s clear, very much. Senator. I’ve been 
trying to work with Senator McCain on this. So I think you see a 
unified front. Gentlemen, this is, of course, at the Secretary’s level, 
but I think it’s helpful to communicate, in this type of forum, the 
sincerity and the commitment of this committee, because we are a 
coequal branch of government, and we have our functions to per- 
form, and it’s essential that we have the appropriate documents to 
do our oversight. 

So we’ll proceed now. Thank you for your indulgence. Senator 
Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Levin. 
I know. Secretary Brownlee, you’re unable to respond fully to Sen- 
ator Akaka’s question, but I would like to have you repeat some- 
thing that General Schoomaker said this morning at the Army 
Caucus, and that I believe you said, but I want to re-emphasize 
that 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. — because there is media here, and I want every- 
one to hear it. That is that every troop in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
in terms of body armor, how are they equipped? 

Secretary Brownlee. Has body armor. Sir, as of yesterday after- 
noon, there were some additional combat service support troops in 
Afghanistan, to the tune of about 2,700, that I understand did not 
have interceptor body armor. Now, that doesn’t mean there’s not 
enough in Central Command to outfit everybody. There is. But they 
have to get it to these people, and 

Senator Inhofe. But the point the General is making, if we 
hadn’t taken action, it would take some 20 years, at the rate that 
we were going, to get adequate body armor to these troops 

Secretary Brownlee. That’s true. 

Senator Inhofe. — which are now going to take 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. We now have more than enough 
in theater to equip every soldier. It’s a matter of distribution with- 
in the theater, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Okay. As all of you know, we’ve talked about 
the President’s budget, and there is, right now, some talk about an- 
other $9 billion cut — up to, I think, to be fair with them. If this 
were to take place, it would be up to around $3 billion for each 
branch that you represent here today — can you tell us where that 
would come from? 

Secretary Brownlee. No, sir. It would be very difficult for us to 
absorb any cut right now. As I indicated earlier, I think we’ll re- 
quire assistance from OSD, at our current burn rate, to get to fiscal 
year 2004; and in fiscal year 2005, we will probably be cash-flowing 
out of the third and fourth quarters in the early months of fiscal 
year 2005. 

Senator Inhofe. Any comments. Secretary England 

Secretary England. Well, Senator 

Senator Inhofe. — either or you? 
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Secretary England. Yes, I do want to make a comment here, be- 
cause, Senator, my comment earlier about efficiency and effective- 
ness, we have been reducing the costs of our naval forces. We’re ac- 
tually reducing the number of people in the Department of the 
Navy, so we have become very, very efficient, and, I believe, much 
more effective. Now, when you become more efficient, then it is 
much harder to absorb reductions, in terms of funding, because you 
don’t have any margin left. 

So we have not looked at this. Obviously, we have to do some 
analysis, but certainly it would be difficult to absorb. If we have 
to do it, certainly we would do it, but it’s very hard, based on what 
I believe has been very effective work on our part in being a much 
more efficient organization. 

Senator Inhofe. Secretary Roche. 

Secretary Roche. I would not know where to get that money 
from at this point, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, well, I wanted to get you guys on the 
record, because this is going to be a discussion on the floor. I agree 
with you, I don’t know where it would come from. I look at some- 
thing, Secretary Brownlee, that sets, as the law, that says you have 
to field a non-line of sight (NLOS) cannon 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. — ^by 2008. A definition of “fielding” is that a pro- 
totype, or what it is. Nonetheless, we know that we need that for 
our kids, for our 

Secretary Brownlee. Sure. 

Senator Inhofe. — troops over there, that capability. 

Let me make one comment. I’m sorry that Senator McCain left, 
I just wanted to mention something about the discussion with Gen- 
eral Jumper before this committee as to Tinker Air Force Base and 
some of the things that were stated about doctoring up charts and 
so forth. I did some checking myself to find that when they talked 
about the degree of corrosion that had taken place, they broke it 
down in different areas — fuselage, bulkhead fitting, wings, and 
such as that. 

The fifth point was left off, which they should not have done, I 
agree with Senator McCain in that respect and that is the chart 
using bulkhead fittings and the fact that there are four occurrences 
out of 82 aircraft, or a 5-percent occurrence factor. Now, I think 
that was kind of implied, and I would have felt the same way if 
I had looked at this in isolation, that we’re presenting a problem 
that’s greater than it is. However, when you stop and realize that 
only a third of that which is done is done at Tinker, it could very 
well be that the others, in order to get up to the service life of all 
vehicles, is 11.5 percent. That would mean perhaps in some other 
areas it’s 20 percent. 

Second, if you look at some of the other parts of the charts, such 
as the chart that would be corrosion and service life report on the 
fuselage skin body, that report, which was the fifth point that was 
left off, said the history of 82 aircraft and 18 occurrences, 22 per- 
cent occurrence factor, which is greater than the 18.5 percent. If 
the intent were to try to make it look as if the problem is not as 
great as it is, I don’t think that that would have been left off. It’s 
just my comment. I’m not requiring any response, just that I did 
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take the time to go down and look and see what that situation was, 
and I believe that to be true. 

End strength, Secretary Brownlee, we’ve talked about all the 
things that you guys are doing over there. We’ve talked about 
OPTEMPO over and over and over again before this committee and 
all levels of the United States Army, and I would say the same 
thing with perhaps the Marine Corps, too. The temporary increases 
up to 30,000 soldiers, I would just like to just ask you to answer 
the question, where are we in end strength? What would you share 
with us this morning? 

Secretary Brownlee. Well, sir, what we have proposed is to 
grow the Army by 30,000 over the next several years to create at 
least 10 additional combat brigades, and to use the authority in 
title 10 that allows the President to waive the requirements of end 
strength to allow us to do that. You will recall, when we were — 
the Chief of Staff and I were here last November, we advised the 
committee then that we were already 20,000 over our authorized 
end strength, and that we had done that in accordance with that 
authority in title 10, and we were paying for those additional 
20,000 out of supplemental appropriations. So it seemed reasonable 
to presume that if we took those 20,000 and about another 10,000 
and used that to stand up 10 new combat brigades that could then 
be of very much use in the fight we’re in now, that that would be 
appropriate to do, both in terms of the authority and in terms of 
the intent of the funding, and that that would allow the Army, 
then, the kind of headspace and flexibility we could also use to go 
in and, over the next several years, find, within our current author- 
ized end strength, an additional 30,000 spaces of efficiencies, so 
that hopefully at the end of a 3-year or 4-year period, we would be 
able to keep those 10 combat brigades, but, at the current end 
strength 

Senator Inhofe. Yes, thank you very much Secretary Brownlee. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m hoping we’ll have a second round. I had 
some — I’ve been spending quite a bit of time in California. 

Chairman Warner. Well, let’s see what we can do. The votes will 
start at — I think it is 11:35, giving the first ones 15 minutes to 
vote. We’ll try and do that, because I, myself, have not taken time 
on questions yet. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. But we’ll try that. Senator. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I would say that trying to find $1.6 billion, and mov- 
ing it around, may be, as Secretary Roche said, something like rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, but it may be robbing Peter to pay Peter. 
I think that’s the concern that I would have. The budgeting process 
back here is the equivalent of making a pie a piece at a time. I 
know the accountants try to account, but I would hope that we 
don’t end up obscuring, in the process of creating money and obli- 
gations. So I’m very cautious. I want to suggest caution, because 
pushing off obligations into the future isn’t the most accountable 
way of handling these ongoing obligations or contingent obligations. 

Secretary Roche, I’d like to go back to a little less controversial 
subject, ongoing sexual assault cases in the military. Last week. 
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the Personnel Subcommittee of this committee had a service-wide 
hearing on the subject, and I know that when — since the new Air 
Force Academy leaders took over, there have been a continuing 
number of reports, 21 reports, of sexual misconduct. Secretary 
Rumsfeld has ordered a review of the Department policy on sexual 
assault and the treatment of victims. Last week, we heard about 
that. 

Do you foresee any further delay in the completion of the Depart- 
ment’s investigation of the Air Force Academy and sexual assault 
cases? We have issues with soldiers, airmen, and cadets, as you un- 
derstand, and perhaps you can give us your thoughts and projec- 
tions about that. 

Secretary Roche. Yes, Senator. To begin with, the numbers are 
used to pick up many different things. Sometimes the numbers 
that you hear are old cases that are only now being reported. If you 
look at incidents that have occurred since 

Senator Ben Nelson. Subsequent to 

Secretary Roche. — subsequent to the Agenda for Change, we’ve 
actually had only 10 cases, involving cadets. There have been oth- 
ers on the base itself, and down at the prep school we’ve had two 
incidents. 

The Inspector General’s report, there’s two parts to that. The Air 
Force Inspector General, I had asked — it was folded into the larger 
picture — to look at every single case that had been adjudicated or 
not adjudicated where a victim, or alleged victim, had problems ei- 
ther with the way it was handled or the way they were dealt with. 
I would expect that the Air Force part of that to be done in this 
month; and most of the cases, in fact, have been submitted for 
extra review down to OSD. 

With regard to the Inspector General, the Department’s overall 
review, you would have to ask him. I know that, as cases came up, 
it took more time, as there were more leaders from the past that 
had to be interviewed. That took more time. I can’t tell you where 
they are on that. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Okay. Well, last week I suggested that I 
thought the military was taking a serious approach to this, but I 
was a little concerned about the lack of outrage. I must say. Sec- 
retary Roche, what you said today was as close to outrage as I’ve 
heard. It seems like perhaps we are getting to the point where it’s 
not simply a matter of taking this seriously, but being outraged by 
the fact that it has occurred in the past, and other outrage will 
emerge if it continues into the future, I can assure everyone 

Secretary Roche. Senator, you recall that I gave a speech at the 
Air Force Academy, a year ago right about now, which was all out- 
rage. 

Senator Ben Nelson. All right. I just want to make sure we’re 
outraged by these incidents. More importantly, we’re serious about 
dealing with them. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I think there is a sincere effort. I do think 
that we need to continue to pursue it aggressively with modifica- 
tions to current systems, as we discussed last week. 

Secretary Brownlee, with respect to the Patriot advanced capabil- 
ity, I’m a strong advocate of the missile defense system, and I’ve 
supported the Patriot advanced capability, PAC-3. But, after the 
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recent reports from weapons experts saying that the problems with 
the Patriot missile system weren’t fixed before the weapon was de- 
ployed in Iraq, I must admit I’m greatly concerned. You may — and 
I’m sure that if you haven’t, you will — see the 60 Minutes segment 
concerning the flaws. My understanding is that the Patriot had 12 
engagements in the Iraqi war, of which one quarter of these en- 
gagements were with our own planes, not something that we had 
planned on, nor something that we can accept as being normal. 

In fact, during March of last year, a U.S. Air Force pilot flying 
an F-16 fighter jet received a signal he was being targeted by 
radar. He believed it was coming from an enemy missile. He fired 
one of his own missiles, obviously in self defense, and hit one of our 
own Patriot batteries, which was tracking his aircraft as an enemy 
target. 

I guess the question I have is, what evidence can the Army pro- 
vide us to ensure that in the future, for our aircraft and service 
men and women, that they will not be targets of our own defense 
system? What steps are being taken? Clearly, this is a serious con- 
cern. It’s one I’ve had about deployment before all the research and 
development has been concluded. Racing to judgement, racing to 
deploy has its adverse consequences. It appears that that’s what oc- 
curred here. No one expects perfection, but it looks to me like the 
malfunction is related to the lack of total research and development 
before deployment. 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, I don’t think we know the answer to 
that yet. I’m sure, the Central Command investigation is not com- 
plete. We’re still waiting for the result of that. But we’ve looked 
very specifically at the system. These things occur as a result of not 
just problems with the technology — and this may be the case 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, it could be training, as well. 

Secretary Brownlee. It could be training. It could be other situ- 
ations on the battlefield. This was a very highly electronic battle- 
field, as you well know. These systems and the way they are em- 
ployed have a lot to do with this. In this particular case — and, 
again, we don’t have the conclusions of the study, but we know that 
we had moved our systems forward, more so than we had done in 
previous wars, and we did this for obvious reasons. As the troops 
near Baghdad — neared Baghdad, everyone was concerned that they 
might come under a chemical attack of some kind, and so we had 
moved these systems forward. We’re looking very closely at what 
impact that might have had, both on the awareness of the pilots, 
as well as the systems and how the systems operated. 

So, quite frankly, sir, we’re still awaiting the outcome of the Cen- 
tral Command investigation to see what that says. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, two thoughts. One is, were our mili- 
tary men and women safer as a result of the battlefield testing of 
this program, or would they have been safer without it? Did it 
make our men and women safer, and our military capacity strong- 
er? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, given a threat that had emerged as we 
had expected it to emerge, I certainly would say they are safer. 
Even given what they did come up against, I would say they are 
safer. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. But, is battlefield testing, while it’s impor- 
tant to do so, risky with high-tech equipment until we know what 
the incident of intervention with other technologies and other sen- 
sitive equipment might bring? 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. If you’re focusing on the PAC-3 
interceptor — and, again, we don’t know yet — but I would be sur- 
prised if that turned out to be what was at fault here. There may 
be problems within the Patriot system, but I’m — I would be rather 
surprised if it were in the PAC-3 interceptor. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, we would hope to get a better suc- 
cess ratio than we had, would you agree with that? 

Secretary Brownlee. I certainly don’t believe we can have the 
incidence of fratricide. None of those are acceptable 

Senator Ben Nelson. Right. 

Secretary Brownlee. — in any way. Whatever we have to do to 
fix that, we have to fix it. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

My time is expired, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator, for raising the impor- 
tant subject of this sexual abuse. The full force and effect of this 
committee is behind you in making, hopefully, a zero-tolerance cor- 
rection of that problem. 

Senator Collins, that’s a problem in which you’ve been involved. 
You’re next recognized. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Brownlee, like many of my colleagues, I have heard re- 
peated concerns expressed by the families of our guard members 
and reservists who are serving in Iraq about the shortages of body 
armor and fortified HMMWVs. In fact, one soldier was home on 
leave, in December, and called me personally to talk about this and 
the consequences that he feared for the members of his unit. 

I’m very pleased, therefore, to hear from you this morning of the 
progress that has been made. But when I look at your chart in your 
testimony, it indicates that a year ago only 12 percent of the sol- 
diers in Iraq were equipped with body armor, and only 500 
HMMWVs were fortified. Why were we so ill-prepared? Why didn’t 
we have more body armor and more fortified HMMWVs available 
to protect our troops? There seems to be such a discrepancy. I’m 
pleased with the progress, but I’m wondering why it was so mis- 
judged. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, ma’am. Quite honestly, we were not 
producing this body armor at a rate that would allow us to equip 
all the soldiers with body armor before we went in. What we did 
was use what we had and equip those soldiers that were infantry 
and front-line soldiers that would be most likely to come under at- 
tack. 

The requirement for up-armored HMMWVs, proportionally, had 
never been that great because most of these kinds of HMMWVs 
were not viewed as favorably for tactical situations because their 
performance is somewhat degraded by the heavy weight of the 
armor. So there wasn’t a feeling that all HMMWVs should be up- 
armored. It was when we got into the operational environment in 
which we found ourselves, that began in June and July last sum- 
mer, that we realized that all soldiers were being exposed to these 
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kinds of attacks, and that convoys, in particular, were exposed to 
these kinds of improvised explosive devices (lED) attacks. That’s 
when we began to ramp up to provide those as soon as we could, 
and we’ve redistributed, from all over the world, the up-armored 
HMMWVs that we’ve had in other places. We’ve moved — I think 
the last ones are just moving in there now, should all be in there 
in April. We began a crash program on the body armor. We’re now 
producing at rates up to 25,000 per month. 

I also regret that we were not more farsighted here. We simply 
were not prepared for that kind of a counterinsurgency that at- 
tacked our convoys and our soldiers in the rear, as it has proven 
to be. 

Senator Collins. Secretary England, I know that you’re expect- 
ing, of course, a shipbuilding question from me, and I’m not going 
to disappoint you in that regard. I very much appreciate the com- 
mitment that you’ve shown in your budget to fully fund the con- 
struction of three guided missile destroyers (DDGs) this year, and 
we’ve certainly made a lot of progress. When I look back at 2000, 
the year 2000, I think we were spending only $4.8 billion for ship- 
building and conversion budget; it’s now more than twice as much, 
at $11.1 billion. That’s a significant and much-needed improve- 
ment. 

I remain, however, very concerned about the Department’s future 
shipbuilding plan, particularly as it affects the transition from the 
DDG to the experimental destroyer (DD(X)). The Navy appears to 
be slipping the construction of a second DD(X) destroyer by 1 year, 
from fiscal year 2006 to 2007. If this occurs, it would be the first 
year in more than 20 years that our Navy will not be procuring a 
major surface combatant. My concern is twofold. One is that it will 
exacerbate the already significant problem with regard to the size 
of our fleet, and we have the CNO’s recent testimony on the ideal 
size of the fleet of being around 375 vessels. But, it also has a sig- 
nificant impact on our industrial base, our ability to keep the 
skilled workers that we need, and to keep some competition in the 
shipbuilding industrial base. 

So I would ask that you comment on what are the Navy’s plans 
to ensure that we keep moving toward increasing the size of our 
fleet, something study after study has demonstrated we need, and 
also the impact on the stability of our industrial base. 

Secretary England. Thanks, Senator. Two comments here. First 
of all, for the DDX — DDG to DDX conversion, you’re right, we do 
have a void in 1 year. My hope and expectation is we can fix that 
as we go along, because that is an out year. That’s a plan; it’s not 
an actual at this point. Our issue, of course, is affordability. We are 
required to fully fund a ship at the very beginning. Of course, 
that’s very difficult for us to do. I mean, it would be better if we 
could partially fund, but we have to fully fund. So, in this case, we 
literally had to move the total amount of about $2 billion to the 
right, rather than to the left. Now, hopefully, we can fix that as we 
go along. 

On the other hand, I will tell you, the industrial base is always 
of a concern. We do not want voids in the industrial base. That’s 
not good for our industry; it’s also not good for us, because it’s cost- 
ly and disruptive. We do have a study underway. Assistant Sec- 
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retary John Young has been conducting this study on the industrial 
base. That is finished, I believe, now, and will be briefed to you 
very shortly. It could be today, tomorrow — ^but, I mean, this week, 
I believe, we will be briefing you. As part of that, we have worked 
with the leadership of all the major shipyards to make sure we do 
understand their issues and problems, because it’s in our interest 
not to have those problems in our shipyard. So we are paying at- 
tention to it. We do not want breaks in our production line. We will 
continue to address that so that’s not an issue for the industry. We 
don’t want that to be an issue in the industry. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you. Sec- 
retary Brownlee. 

Secretary Brownlee. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Chambliss, I wonder if you’d indulge 
the Chair. I haven’t asked any questions. I want to ask one ques- 
tion while our distinguished colleague from Maine is here, because 
she has been an absolute leader on this issue, and that is. Sec- 
retary England, that it’s been reported that the Navy will be the 
first service to implement the new flexible hiring authorities con- 
tained in the National Security Personnel System (NSPS), which 
Congress adopted last year, and, additionally, that you will take on 
a special role for the entire Department, it’s my understanding, to 
assist in the implementation of the new civilian personnel bylaw 
and regulation. I commend you for stepping up and accepting that 
challenge. 

So give us a little overview of how the Department has handled 
the initial steps toward the implementation of the NSPS, and how 
you see your role in the coming year. 

Secretary England. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Deputy Secretary 
Wolfowitz has asked if I would assist in the implementation, just 
because of my experience and background with large organizations, 
and particularly with the union groups and representative employ- 
ees. So about 2 weeks ago, I did start to engage in this process. I 
have had the first review with the Department of Defense person- 
nel. I have another one scheduled for this Thursday. So I’m still, 
myself, trying to understand the total implementation process. I do 
know it has moved along rather quickly. The question really is one 
of consultation in the process that we’re using. So this is really a 
question of process. 

The Department of Navy did volunteer to be the department — 
the lead department in implementing NSPS, which is perhaps how 
I got asked to assist in this matter. So I’m really not in a position 
to give you definitive input at this time. But in approximately 2 
weeks, I would be pleased to come back and meet with you and 
other members of the committee. 

Chairman Warner. We’ll accept that. Because there’s been some 
concern, my understanding — the Senator might wish to elaborate — 
about the Office of Personnel Management (0PM), a separate en- 
tity within our Federal system, and their coordination, collabora- 
tion, whatever you want, partnership, I would hope, in this imple- 
mentation. Am I correct in that. Senator? 

Senator Collins. You are correct. The 0PM, under law, is sup- 
posed to be involved in the development of the new system. That’s 
very important, because 0PM has unique expertise in the Federal 
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Government that I think can he very helpful to the Department. 
I think it’s very important that even at these very initial stages, 
that not only the Department go forward, but that it engage in a 
collaboration with 0PM and with the Federal employee unions. 

Chairman Warner. Well, I thank you. Senator. 

Secretary England. I’m sorry. Senator, I will be meeting with 
the director, Kay Cole James, at a breakfast meeting this Friday, 
so it would have been sooner, frankly, except my own schedule out 
of town, et cetera. So we will be meeting, having those discussions 
this week. 

Chairman Warner. Good. Well, that’s reassuring. Because this 
committee took a very strong leadership role on this issue, which 
was quite controversial, and I think we moved very strongly in the 
direction in which the President and the Secretary of Defense so 
desired because of the uniqueness of this particular Department. 
But we’re also running comparisons as to how this is operating in 
your former Department, Homeland Security. So we’re going to be 
a constant oversight on this as you move ahead on it. 

Secretary England. I appreciate it, sir. This is a very important 
piece of legislation. I thank you for passing it last year. It is incum- 
bent on us now to do it appropriately and correctly, and we are 
working to do that, sir. I will be pleased to work with you and 
other members of the committee. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Chambliss, thank you very much. 

Secretary Brownlee. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t sure if Senator 
Collins might have to leave, and I’d just like to correct the 
record 

Chairman Warner. Yes. 

Secretary Brownlee. — on one thing that I said. I indicated there 
were 2,700 soldiers in Afghanistan who did not today have body 
armor. That’s 700, not 2,700. I’m advised they’ll have them by Fri- 
day. 

Senator Collins. Thank you very much. That’s good news. 

Secretary Brownlee. One other issue. With respect to priorities 
to Reserve components versus actives, just so you’ll know, we have 
mobilized and will deploy three separate brigades from the Na- 
tional Guard, enhanced brigades the 30th, out of North Carolina; 
the 39th, out of Arkansas; and the 81st, out of Washington State. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army and I made a decision that they 
would have first priority over the active components in equipping 
them with the rapid fielding initiative equipment, which also in- 
cludes the body armor. So they will get all the array of soldier 
items that — it’s about $3,000 per soldier, and includes sunglasses 
and knee pads, and all these things — and they have a higher prior- 
ity on that for this deployment than any of the actives. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Senator. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I ask a question or two, I just want to make a comment, 
first of all to associate myself with the comments of Senator 
McCain and Senator Levin on this critical issue of document pro- 
duction. This is a fundamental issue that we have to resolve, and 
I know under your leadership, Mr. Chairman, we will. 
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Second, with respect to the implementation of these new civilian 
rules, as the chairman and Senator Collins know, I had some real 
misgivings about moving as quickly as the Department of Defense 
wanted to move last year during the authorization process. Thanks 
to Senator Collins’ particularly strong leadership on another com- 
mittee, we did work through that and we have something that I 
think will work. Secretary England, you know what great respect 
I have for your abilities, and I’m very pleased to hear you say that 
we’re moving on this and we’re going to do it in the right way, be- 
cause it’s very sensitive with our civilian force. The morale is pret- 
ty high, and we don’t need to do anything right now to jeopardize 
that. So I’m very pleased to hear you’re doing this. 

Secretary ENGLAND. Right, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Chambliss. Secretary Roche, I want to visit with you for 
a minute about the F/A-22. Last week I had a visit with the Air 
Force, as well as visited the plant in Marietta, a production facility, 
to discuss the status of the program, and I came away with great 
confidence that while there are still some minor glitches — and I say 
minor; any glitch in a weapon system is a glitch, but when you look 
at the complexity of this weapon system and the problems that 
we’ve had with it, as we have with every major weapon system 
through the course of research, development, and now in produc- 
tion — the glitches we have now are truly minor glitches, but we’re 
working through those, and that everything is headed in the right 
direction. We may be a little bit behind on the testing schedule, but 
it’s anticipated, by both the Air Force and Lockheed, that we’re 
going to catch up on that testing within the short term, not the 
long term. 

There’s an article in the paper today by the Bloomberg News 
that has a less positive assessment, and I wanted to get your com- 
ments on that article. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Bloomberg.com 
March 1, 2004 

Lockheed's F/A-22 Jet Is Lagging Flight-Test Goals 

By Tony Capaccio 

Lockheed Martin Corp.'s F/A-22 fighter jet is lagging the flight-test goals necessary to proceed into 
combat testing because of software malfunctions and reliability problems, a U.S. Air Force official said. 

The aircraft, in its preliminary test phase, hasn't generated enough flights to train the number of pilots 
needed for the more rigorous phase scheduled to begin in April, Air Force Maj. Gen. Mark Welsh said 
in an interview in his Arlington, Virginia, office. Lockheed Martin said it's making improvements. 

Pentagon officials will decide March 22 whether the $71 billion program can enter the next testing — a 
crucial phase that's already been delayed three times since 2001 . Passage would allow the Pentagon this 
year to approve full-rate production. It's a decision worth as much as $21 billion for Bethesda, 
Maryland-based Lockheed, the largest U.S. defense contractor. 

"Last year, Congress clearly expressed its dissatisfaction with the state of the F/A-22's avionics 
software," said Christopher Bolkcom, a military analyst for the nonpartisan Congressional Research 
Service. "I know that both supporters and opponents of the program are monitoring the progress or lack 
of progress closely." 

Acceptance and initial-flight tests show "some parts are failing that we didn't expect," said Welsh, who 
is director of fighter and bomber programs. The aircraft can't proceed into the next phase unless 
improvements are demonstrated, he said. 

Fixing the Problems 

Lockheed said it's working with the Air Force to increase the number of test flights and improve the 
airplane' avionics. 

"The F/A-22 is a brand new and still maturing weapon system that is just now being used in demanding 
roles analogous to its anticipated future combat use," Lockheed said in a statement. "As a result, some 
aircraft components are not demonstrating an appropriate level of reliability. Those systems are being 
examined and addressed by Lockheed Martin and our suppliers." 

Lockheed and the Air Force completed a study in December that determined 68 parts needed to be 
redesigned, Welsh said. 

Shares of Lockheed fell 5 cents to $46.23 as of 4:16 p.m. in New York Stock Exchange composite 
trading. 

Full Production 

A full-rate production decision would allow the Air Force to increase purchases from 22 aircraft this 
year to as many as 32 a year string in 2007. It also ^lows-the Air Force to propose a five-year 
umbrella contract covering production in 2007-2011 that ensures funding for Lockheed and 
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subcontnclon. 

Acroniutics prognnu such as the F/A-22 and Ihc Joint Smkc Fighter program conlnbuted SI0.2 billion 
of LocUtcoif s $31.8 billioo in menue last )'ear. Fouith-quvter sales at Lockheed's aeronautics business, 
which makes the F-16 fighter jet, rose $8 percent to S3 billion. Profit rose to $200 million fiem $139 
million in the year-ago quarter. 

The F/A-22 is being designed to replace the F- 1 $C at the lop U.S. air-to-air fighter The program wu 
conceived during the Cotd War to counter Soviet MiG jets. The S2S7 million F/A-22 aircraft - an 
inflatioo-adjusled figure that includes evetything fiom initial research to kmg-tinge operations and 
support - is the most expensive ever. 

The Pentagon through SepL 30 had spent $36 billion on the program. 

Better Performance Needed 

' Sortie generation has got to continue to improve," Welsh said. "We've got to continue to work on how 
quickly we identify maintenance problems md the corrections to them." 

The aircraft it also two hours short of demonstrating it can fly a mean time of five hours without 
experiencing software malfunctions that impede accomplishiiig the mission, Welsh said. 

'The software malfunctions involve "sometJuiig that's going to effect the pilot completing the mission ~ 
whether ift testing the airplane or killing another aircraft," Welsh said. 

Lockheed said it's "focused on resolving temainuig avionics performance anomalies" that have kept the 
aircraft from meeting the five-hour goal. 

"We have made significance progress during the past few months and we will continue to upgrade our 
software to improve the avionics pcrfocmance." it said. 

Some of the software failures have prevented cockpit systems from properly identifying other aircraft or 
the radar fiom plotting targets, Welsh said. 

"There's been improvement, it's not like they are standing still, but we have lo get to five hours." Welsh 
said. ' ' There have been a number of common problem reports where fixes have already been identified." 

Political CoBlexI 

The F/A-22 lest glitches come as the Pentagon startt a major review of the program in the fiscal 2006 
budget at the request of the While House Office of Management and Budget. 

Ken Krieg. the Pentagon's director of inde pendeni nmeram analvsi^ lold a conference Fnday the jet 
would undergo a ligoroua companaon against weapons m the Navy, Marines. Army and Air Force 
arsenals that perform some of the same missions. 

■ ■ If one looks at air superiority or deep-stnke or any of the other kind of missions you warn lo pul the 
F/A-22 in. ifs highly a joim envirorunenl with loU of joint capabilities and options," Kneg said 

Congress will be skeptical of the program's progress if the comhat testing is delayed again. Bolkcom 


said. Both sides realize the Anny canceled the $39 billion Comanche helicopter program in order to 
focus on improving its existing fleet, Bolkcom said. 

''F/A-22 supporters may find themselves having to justify why the F/A-22 is more important than 
buying tankers, bombers, or upgrading a significant portion of its aircraft inventory," he said. 

Representative Curt Weldon, a Pennsylvania Republican who's chairman of a House Armed Services 
tactical aircraft subcommittee, told Congressional Quarterly's CQ Today publication that the F/A-22 
"would have to go" if defense spending is trimmed for deficit reasons. 
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There’s one statement in there that I’m particularly concerned 
with. We have an independent assessment being done by the Pen- 
tagon. The director of the Independent Program Analysis that’s 
doing that study makes a statement that indicates to me that he 
doesn’t understand the capability of this weapon system and the 
real ability of this weapon system to ensure that we’re able to 
maintain air superiority. 

We’ve been able to maintain air superiority over the last several 
conflicts we’ve been involved in. It’s been the reason that we have 
suffered the least amount of casualties in any major conflicts that 
we’ve been engaged in in the last 30 years. The F-15C has been 
a great weapon system. It’s done its job well. But it’s my under- 
standing that there is in production right now, by the Russians, a 
weapon system that is comparable to the F-15C, and that if we’re 
going to rely on the F-15C with upgrades or modifications in the 
future, that we are not going to be able to maintain air superiority. 

The F/A-22 has the ability to penetrate enemy lines, fire one, 
two, three shots, in some instances, before it’s even detected. I 
want to make sure that you have an opportunity to address this 
issue relative to air superiority and the real need of the F/A-22. 
I understand it’s your number-one program, and I appreciate that 
fact. But, if we’re going to continue to have these darts thrown at 
a weapon system that’s going to allow us to maintain air superi- 
ority, and to ensure that we’re going to be able to engage in con- 
flicts with the least loss of life possible, I think it’s critically impor- 
tant that we get that message out to the American people, as well 
as to Members of the House and Senate. 

So I’m throwing that out to you for your comments on what I 
know is a very important issue to the United States Air Force. 

Secretary Roche. Without filibustering the issue, sir, let me 
make the following points with regard to the status of the program 
now. We know of no major obstacles. But as you go through tests 
and evaluations, things come up. It has in every other program; 
and it will in this one, as well. But with the major problems that 
came up, I think we have two track records to be proud of One, 
each issue that people were so concerned about in the past, we’ve 
fixed. Two, the stability of funding has caused stability in the pro- 
duction line, which is making the production of the aircraft more 
efficient over time. It is a very complex system. 

The entry into initial tests — operational tests was based on 
events, not dates. The limiting problem we have now is having the 
sortie generation rate, which has to do with the failure of small 
parts on the plane such that you don’t get enough sorties per day. 
We are working that. Part of the problem is the diminished mate- 
rial sources, very few subcontractors, and parts that were pre- 
sumed to never fail are failing. That will apply to any plane that 
we build in the United States. Joint Strike Fighter will face the 
same problem. It’s good to know it now so that we hopefully can 
prepare a bit for that. But we are working each of those down, and 
we will enter into the test program when we have the sortie gen- 
eration in place. 

The pilots who have flown the plane just are awestruck at it. I’ve 
had a chance to be with them at Edwards, at Nellis, Tyndall. At 
Tyndall, meet with all the maintainers, and then the planes took 
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off, flew, came back; no discrepancies whatsoever on the aircraft. 
Its capabilities of stealth, super-cruise, advanced avionics are all 
playing out as we expected them to play. 

We also have modified the aircraft so that it’s more of an air-to- 
ground airplane than it was the past, to specifically support land 
forces. So one of the reasons that the Army could give up on a 
deep-strike system is that that’s a responsibility that we will take, 
and that the F/A-22 would be our premier system, to go deep to 
focus on moving targets, which are very hard to bomb, typically, 
and we’re doing that. It’s also the only aircraft that really gives you 
a good chance against cruise missiles, mainly because of super- 
cruise. You could put the same electronics on something like an F- 
15, but you can’t super-cruise. 

The F-15s will never be stealthy. They are large in radar cross- 
section. We will maintain some as a bridge, as we transition to the 
F/A-22. But the F/A-22, among other things, deters anybody from 
building a system and thinking they could achieve air dominance, 
because they can’t. The planes that the former Soviet Union is now 
constructing are very good. In fact, if we put our pilots in those 
new planes, against our pilots in our planes, our F-15s, our pilots 
in their planes will win because it’s advanced technology. But you 
bring the F/A-22 into the picture, and that changes dramatically. 

So I believe it is a system that is more and more oriented toward 
ground support, in terms of deep interdiction, moving targets, 
working with special operating forces that are distributed. It is spe- 
cifically being oriented to targets that are moving. Increasingly, en- 
emies of ours know that if you stand still, you’re easily bombed, but 
if you move, you can, in fact, avoid us. It is the only aircraft that 
we have that gives us a reasonable chance to take more than one 
shot against a cruise missile. 

So I believe it’ll stand the test of people looking at it. If someone 
wants to do yet another study of it, I believe that’s not unreason- 
able. This is not a cold war system today, just as the B-1 is no 
longer a cold war system. We’ve made enough transitions in the B- 
1 to make it very appropriate for this era, and we believe we’ve 
done the same thing to the F/A-22. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

My time has expired, Mr. Chairman, but I have a written ques- 
tion that I’m going to submit. 

Chairman Warner. Why don’t you go ahead, you can take an- 
other question. 

Senator Chambliss. Okay. 

Secretary Roche, I noticed, in your written statement, you make 
reference to the 116th Control Wing at Robbins AFB, which flies 
the Joint Surveillance Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS) and 
116th to the 1st blended active Reserve wing in the Air Force, in 
the entire military. I’m proud of the work the 116th has done. We 
worked through some difficult issues there. Boy, I’ll tell you, the 
morale of the Guard and the Active Force is unsurpassed within 
those folks, and, Les, you know what a great job JSTARS does for 
your folks, and it’s such a great weapon system, and this is a great 
integration of the active and Reserve component. 

This model truly does move us to the total-force concept that the 
Secretary is talking about with respect to every branch of the Serv- 
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ice. I want to just ask each of you if you have looked at the blend 
between the Guard and the Active Force that we’ve accomplished 
with the Air Force, and, Secretary Roche, how you intend to ex- 
pand on this as we move forward. This issue of force structure con- 
tinues to be an active and vital issue. Secretary Brownlee, you have 
addressed it in a certain way within the Army. But I think this 
blended-force concept is the wave of the future, with the way Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld is talking. So I’d ask each one of you, will you just 
comment on what you see here, how you think your respective 
branch is going to deal with this, are you going to move in that di- 
rection? 

Secretary Roche, why don’t we start with you, because you’re the 
one with the experience on it. 

Secretary Roche. Well, and you, as well, since you helped me. 
We did have to get through some difficult times. It has proven 
itself in combat, which, as Admiral Burke once told me, is the only 
real test of a weapon system, is how it performs in combat. 
JSTARS, as a blended wing, has performed magnificently. 

We should also make sure everyone realizes that there are Army 
officers onboard the JSTARS at all times, so it’s not just Air Force 
officers. 

It has worked very, very well. We have taken that concept and 
expanded it, especially in the area of unmanned vehicles and re- 
motely piloted aircraft. We’ve done another unprecedented move, 
with the help of some wonderful guardsmen in California and Ne- 
vada. We actually have California guardsmen and Nevada guards- 
men in with Reserves and Active Force, right from the beginning 
on our Predator developments and our Predator control, so that it’ll 
be done at the same time. 

We are looking at other areas. We have some in space, some for 
helping our Strategic Forces Command. We’re looking wherever it 
may make sense to do it, because it brings the Guard into our most 
modern systems. Because the newer systems are so much more us- 
able, we can have multiple crews for the same aircraft. So we ex- 
pect to do this with the F/A-22, as well. It appears to be something 
that, where it makes sense to do, it really, really pays off, and 
there are other constitutional issues you helped us with. 

So I commend it. It doesn’t work in every case, but we’re finding 
more and more places where it is in the interest of both the Guard 
and the Active Force to bring the experienced folks from the Guard 
together with the full-time people on active duty, and you get a 
much higher crew ratio. If you have to go to war, the active people 
take it, but then, coming behind them, are the Guard folks who 
supplement the original active group. 

JSTARS works just beautifully, and I’ll be flying with them in 
the area here shortly. 

Secretary England. Senator, of course, two services; first, 
though. I’ll comment about the United States Marine Corps. Our 
Reserves are ready to go at literally 7-day notice — whatever their 
transportation time, they’re ready to go into combat, so they actu- 
ally work with our Active Force, indistinguishable, ready to go on 
a moment’s notice, literally, and that’s working well, has worked 
for the United States Marine Corps. 
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The Department of the Navy, we are combining our assets be- 
tween active and Reserve. We are actually reducing our assets as 
a result, because we do want a total force, in terms of integrated 
Reserve and Active Force. In fact, we are reducing the size of our 
force, largely brought about with our integration between our ac- 
tive and our Reserve components. 

So we do this across the board. Our ships, our airplanes, every- 
thing we do, this is a very active integration. I think you will see, 
over time, that we will likely continue to shrink both our assets 
and our force somewhat as we continue this integration. 

So we’re committed to it. At any given time, about 25 percent of 
our reservists are actually doing active duty. The pilots that fly 
commercial airlines — when they’re not flying commercial airlines, 
they’re flying for the United States Navy, a lot of them, those that 
are in our Reserve organization. So you will see more and more in- 
tegration of our Reserves and our Active Force. Again, our Marine 
Corps is already highly integrated at the moment. 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, we have some multi-composition units 
at echelons above division that are primarily headquarters units. 
As we stand up these new brigades in the active component, we 
will stand up new brigades in the Reserve component. They will all 
be standardized and modularized. 

There is not an intent right now to blend them, I don’t think, in 
the sense you are talking because, although we do have active com- 
ponent soldiers integrated in with our Guard and Reserve units — 
anyway, we have some 5,000 that are out there; senior officers and 
non-commissioned officers (NCOs) integrated in these units — 
they’re not blended in the way that you might have described. We’ll 
have to take a look at that to see how it would work with these 
kinds of units. I’m just not sure how it would, but we’ll certainly 
take a look at it. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. It’s a very important question. 
Senator Chambliss. 

Just a follow-on with the Secretary of the Army, we see that the 
force structure in Iraq now will be comprised of 40 percent Na- 
tional Guard. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. When will that figure be reached, that 40 
percent level? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, right now, in the rotation that we’re 
doing, of moving forces over and bringing them back, we are about 
30 percent complete with shipping forces over, and about the same 
amount coming back. 

Chairman Warner. Yes. 

Secretary Brownlee. We will not complete these rotations until 
sometime in April/May, so I would say it would be — in that time 
frame, is when it would be complete. 

Chairman Warner. As those units depart, to what extent can 
yourself and the Secretary of Defense assure the individual guards- 
men that, subject to some changes, which are not foreseeable, their 
commitments will be for what period of time? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, their commitments are for 1 year 
boots-on-the-ground in 
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Chairman Warner. In Iraq 

Secretary Brownlee. — theater. Yes, sir. In Iraq. 

Chairman Warner. So maximum is 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. — 365 days, the boots depart. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. But their mobilization periods of 
time, of course, are longer because they have to be trained up 

Chairman Warner. Correct. 

Secretary Brownlee. — mobilized, trained up, and then brought 
back and demobilized. So it can be up to another 6 months, depend- 
ing on how long they’re training; in some cases, longer than that, 
depending on their training. 

Chairman Warner. What’s the composition, in Afghanistan, of 
Guard and Reserve? 

Secretary Brownlee. I’d have to look at the proportions. I know 
we have a unit from the 45th Oklahoma National Guard, that unit 
is in Operation Pegasus, which is training the Afghan army. I’d 
have to look at the proportion. I know there are about 11,000 
troops there; about 10,000 of those are Army. I would suggest prob- 
ably about 20 percent of that may be Guard. I’ll have to get that 
number for you. 

Chairman Warner. My understanding is perhaps there’s a unit 
from Alaska. Would you check on that and provide a response? 

Secretary Brownlee. I will. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

As of March 1, 2004, there were no Alaska National Guard members — ^Army or 
Air — assigned to operations in Afghanistan. Units and individual augmentees had 
previously and subsequently have been assigned to that area of operations. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you very much. 

Now that my colleague, the ranking member, has returned — I 
was absent on the floor during the course of your opening com- 
ments with regard to the budget, but I would like to make these 
observations. That is that, in a report released last November, the 
Congressional Research Service (CRS) examined 46 cases since fis- 
cal year 1990 in which funds were appropriated for military oper- 
ations. CRS concluded, and I quote, “Since 1990, Congress gen- 
erally has funded combat operations with supplemental appropria- 
tions,” Some have suggested Congress begin budgeting for oper- 
ations in Iraq through the regular appropriations process. 

So I’d call on you. Secretary Brownlee — ^you’ve had, obviously, the 
longest experience in this area, both with this committee and other 
periods of your distinguished career — can you, in your judgement 
as the acting secretary, reliably estimate the cost for your respec- 
tive service of military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan for fiscal 
year 2005 today? 

Secretary Brownlee. No, sir. I certainly couldn’t have done it at 
the time we put the budget together. That’s why I think that the 
Congress has routinely funded military operations like this out of 
supplementals. If I’m correct, I think we did the operations in the 
Balkans for at least 3 years, or more, funded them through supple- 
mental appropriations, and I would suggest that those operations 
were far more certain and stable than the situation we find our- 
selves in in either Afghanistan or Iraq. 
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Chairman Warner. Before I leave you, I’m just going to ask, for 
the record, you were questioned by members of the committee with 
regard to the body armor. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. You, very frankly, said, “We just failed to es- 
timate the needs.” But my recollection is that the orders for this 
originated in the previous administration and 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. — this buildup. So I think it would be impor- 
tant for the record — I’m not trying to be political — but this is a se- 
quential operation, and having been in your job some many years 
ago, what occurs in the previous administration is carried over, and 
it takes time to ramp up and get second sources to meet contin- 
gencies. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. It does, sir. While we had already 
looked and started to increase the numbers of these, we just 
weren’t there yet, in terms of volume. 

Chairman Warner. Well, I think it would be helpful if you 
would 

Secretary Brownlee. I will do that. 

Chairman Warner. — talk about the origin of the program 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. — and how it transitioned from the previous 
administration to the Bush administration, and the steps taken by 
the Bush administration, most recently mentioned today, to try and 
bring up an adequate supply. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fielding of Interceptor Body Armor (IBA) to the Army started in early 2000. 
IBA is the successor to the Personnel Armor System for Ground Troops (PASGT) 
vest and the Interim Small Arms Protective Over (ISAPO) vest. As you may know, 
IBA consists of an Outer Tactical Vest (OTV) and a set of two Small Arms Protec- 
tive Inserts (SAPI). The OTV replaces the PASGT vest and SAPI replaces the 
ISAPO. IBA was originally intended for dismounted infantry, military police, Special 
Forces, and the National Guard’s enhanced separate brigades; units that faced the 
highest probability of direct contact with enemy forces. At the time, the Army as- 
sumed some risk in not planning to equip support troops and other soldiers towards 
the rear of the battlefield. We did not believe these troops faced the same threat, 
as did our dismounted combat forces. 

The Army originally programmed about $46.8 million to procure 36,000 sets of 
IBA to be issued to the priority units mentioned above. Our original rate of produc- 
tion was 1,000 OTVs and 375 sets of SAPI per month. Additional IBA were to be 
produced following the first 36,000 sets, and unit commanders would be able to lo- 
cally purchase on their own if they determined they had a need for IBA. The first 
5,000 sets of IBA the Army produced were fielded to soldiers in Kosovo between 
March 2000 and July 2001. The next set of 5,000 produced was placed in a war re- 
serve contingency stock. 

Immediately after September 11, 2001, SAPI production was increased to 1,600 
sets per month, and shortly thereafter, we released IBA sets from our contingency 
stocks to the 10th Infantry Division and 101st Airborne Division in preparation for 
what became Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF). In June 2002, the Army directed 
IBA to be issued to all soldiers in support of OEF and production was further in- 
creased to 3,300 sets per month. 

In late 2002, in anticipation of possible military operations in Iraq, the Army 
again committed resources to further increase IBA production. By the time the 
Army commenced combat operations into Iraq, more than 83,000 OTVs and 50,000 
sets of SAPI had been issued. Because of this effort, the Army conducted the first 
phase, major combat operations, of Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) with sufficient 
quantities of IBA. Many of the hrave soldiers assigned to the 3rd Infantry Division 
did not require IBA because they conducted their superb attack from the protection 
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of their tanks and armored fighting vehicles. At this point in time, the Army 
thought it had enough IBA on-hand and reduced production quantities. 

It was not until we moved into the next phase of OIF, when the threat changed, 
and we were determining exactly how many soldiers would he necessary in Iraq, did 
we find ourselves falling short of having enough IBA on-hand. The tank crews and 
armored vehicle crews that fought and won the first part of the war were now being 
required to dismount their vehicles and conduct patrols and missions on foot, signifi- 
cantly increasing our IBA requirement overnight. 

With the help of Congress and resources from the Iraqi Freedom Fund, the De- 
partment again surged the industrial base’s production of IBA, this time to our 
present rate of 25,000 sets of IBA per month. 

Today, the Army is committed to procuring a total of 840,000 sets of IBA. We ex- 
pect to accomplish this objective during fiscal year 2006. This will ensure that every 
single soldier in the operational Army, whether active or Reserve component, has 
their own set of IBA. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Now, back to the question of the budgeting, Mr. Secretary. Can 
you estimate the cost of your military operations. Navy and Marine 
Corps, for 2005? 

Secretary England. No, sir. We don’t know what our require- 
ments will be for 2005. I mean, we are now operating off of fiscal 
year 2004 funding; and, of course, that all changed late last year, 
when the Marines were requested to go to Iraq. So even that was 
very late for Department of the Navy. So I don’t know what the sit- 
uation will be next year, what we will be requested to do next year. 
I mean, our budget 

Chairman Warner. For the balance of this year. I mean, you 
have the Haiti operation. That’s a costly one. 

Secretary England. Yes, but I 

Chairman Warner. It’s an example of how you couldn’t antici- 
pate — 

Secretary England. Yes, it is — right, sir, it is a situation that 
you cannot anticipate in advance, absolutely. 

Chairman Warner. Mr. Secretary, do you concur with your col- 
league? 

Secretary Roche. Absolutely, sir. 

Chairman Warner. On the Comanche, Secretary Brownlee, 
frankly, I support the decision of the Secretary of Defense and 
yourself on that. Please provide, in today’s record, if you feel there 
are any facts that were not stated by the administration at the 
time this important contract was terminated. Do you have any new 
information regarding that termination that you can share with us 
this morning? I presume it’s going on in an orderly way. 

Secretary Brownlee. It is, sir. On the 26th, we met with mem- 
bers of industry who were involved in the program, and Mr. Bolton 
met with them, I spoke with them, and we certainly told them that 
exactly what the decision was and how it originated and why we 
made it. There is, of course, as a result of this, with the program 
of revitalizing Army aviation — this will, in fact, require the pro- 
curement of an additional 800 new helicopters, plus the refurbish- 
ment of about 1,500 others. 

Chairman Warner. I want to commend the manner in which 
you, personally, and others, handled this very difficult decision. 
Cancellations are not easy. But, I’m the focal point of all types of 
communications and criticisms from 360 degrees, and it’s been a 
fairly low level on this one, and obviously there’s a good deal of dis- 
appointment in various geographic sectors of our Nation and with 
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certain producers and manufacturers. But I think, thus far, it’s the 
right decision, and it’s going to stay in place. 

Secretary Brownlee. Thank you, sir. I hope that the amended 
budget arrives over here this week. It left the Army last week, to 
OSD, and I understand it’s already at 0MB, so Congress will re- 
ceive it, hopefully, this week. 

Chairman Warner. Congress, understandably, in the 25 years 
that I’ve been here with my good friend. Senator Levin, we’ve seen 
many, many efforts to work on behalf of Guard and Reserve. This 
year, we anticipate the committee will receive a request from mem- 
bers. So let’s just talk a little bit about it. 

A steady stream of legislative proposals have been brought for- 
ward in Congress that would greatly enhance the benefits provided 
guardsmen and reservists, and I think they’re well deserved. I 
don’t criticize them at all. Lowering the age at which retired re- 
servists may start collecting retired pay has been proposed. Ex- 
tending Tricare benefits to all reservists has been proposed. There 
are various other proposals, all very expensive. 

Now, what impact would, let’s say, that entire program have, if 
we were to enact it, on the regular forces? I come back, drawing 
on modest experience of my own as a member of the Reserve, and 
integrated during the Korean conflict into active units, there’s a 
certain stature that the active person has, and his family — he or 
she, as the case may be — and the commitments that they make. 
But if we bring them up to where they’re all absolutely equated in 
benefits, how does that work? 

Secretary Brownlee. Let me just suggest two things. Senator. 
First of all, you and I both know how valuable the Reserve compo- 
nents are, both Guard and Reserve, and 

Chairman Warner. Let’s say essential. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Chairman Warner. Absolutely essential. 

Secretary Brownlee. They’re just absolutely critical to our oper- 
ations now. I refer to them as the “second-greatest generation,” and 
I believe that. But I do have some concerns. If all the benefits are 
the same, for both active and Reserve, then people who are in the 
active might question why they shouldn’t just have a second job 
and be in the Reserves. The other thing is that when the costs of 
the Reserve components begin to equate to the cost of the active 
components, then, within the Department of Defense, decisions will 
have to be made as where the money should be invested, and 
should we invest as many of our dollars in a Reserve component, 
as opposed to an active component, which does still have some re- 
strictions on the use, as opposed to the active. So I just think we 
have to move very carefully in that area — 

Chairman Warner. Time is so short, and we’re going to have 
this vote here in a moment. I think you’ve answered it very care- 
fully. As much as we all desire to give the Guard and Reserve ev- 
erything to which they are entitled, the Army would have to decide, 
well, if their costs are parallel, then probably we’re better off hav- 
ing an active person, vice a Guard or Reserve, because that individ- 
ual has continuity and stays in, and they’re subject now, as we well 
know, to recycling back over to these forward posts 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Warner. — with a greater frequency. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Secretary England. 

Secretary England. You expressed it very well, Mr. Chairman. 
The Department of the Navy 

Chairman Warner. I expect no less, from a former Secretary, for 
an old-timer, but I 

Secretary England. No, you’ve expressed it very well, and I 
would say that you’ve captured exactly the feeling of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Well, I would hope. Secretary Roche 

Secretary Roche. I concur. 

Chairman Warner. You concur. I hope that, in your capacities, 
you’ll counsel with the head of the Guard and Reserve units and 
meet with the very important retired organizations, who take an 
active role in this. Because we’re getting pretty close to that par- 
allel situation. 

I think we’d better touch a little bit. Secretary England, on the 
Osprey. We did the V-22, and those programs are always under 
close scrutiny here. This year, we limited production of the V-22s 
to a minimum sustaining rate, identified as 11 aircraft until cer- 
tain testing was successfully accomplished. The fiscal year 2005 
budget for eight V-22s for the Marine Corps, and three for the spe- 
cial ops, represents the fourth in a row at the minimum sustaining 
rate. 

I visited down with the special operations command in the recess 
period, and they’re very heavily relying on a prompt delivery of this 
system. So give us a little update on the V-22, how it’s progressing, 
and when you would anticipate these tests would be completed. 

Secretary England. Mr. Chairman, I’m pleased to tell you the 
testing is going well. We do have what I guess you’d call a few hic- 
cups, but the testing is going very, very well. We’re very, very 
pleased with the progress. I continue to believe that the V-22 is 
one of the most transformational programs we have. It will change 
the character of our Marine Corps, in terms of the ability to do 
deep-type operations. We would have liked to have had them for 
the operation we had in Iraq, frankly, because we were so far in- 
land, it would have been a magnificent airplane to have. 

So it is very, very important. We are designing literally our fu- 
ture, in terms of some of our ships and our Marine Corps, as we 
go forward, and our Navy, to accommodate the V-22. So the testing 
is going well. We support it very, very strongly. 

This is the final test, in terms of major items, although I believe, 
frankly, the major items are behind us. So we should be increasing 
our rate. We plan to do this about 50 percent a year now, starting 
next year, because we don’t want the rate to go up too fast and 
cause problems. But you will see this rate to continue to increase 
now as we finish up the test program. We then want to get this 
to the maximum rate as soon as possible. 

Chairman Warner. Yes, Secretary Roche? 

Secretary Roche. Mr. Chairman, it’s an interesting program. It’s 
run by the Navy for the Marine Corps, and there’s an Air Force 
colonel who is the program director. The reason is that our Air 
Force Special Operations Command has a great interest in this 
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program. So I’d like to second all the comments made by my col- 
league, Gordon England. We follow this very closely. In fact, the 
reason that we have the organization we do now is that 2 V 2 years 
ago, I went to Gordon and said, “Wouldn’t it be better if we were 
part of your program now, rather than waiting 2 V 2 years and tell- 
ing you what we thought you should have done better?” He abso- 
lutely agreed, opened it up to the Air Force, and we have been key 
to it ever since. Our special operators are looking forward to this 
aircraft. I think you know that the one that we will buy will have 
various and sundry additional equipment on it, which will give the 
Marine Corps a chance to see some of that tested, as well. 

We see this as being very important for our infiltration and 
exfiltration in special operations, potentially for long-range combat 
search and rescue. So we are gearing our Special Operations Com- 
mand on the assumption that this aircraft will be part and parcel 
of our Air Force. 

Chairman Warner. As you proceed on this — I got into consider- 
able detail, and I was given an exceedingly good briefing by knowl- 
edgeable people in the special operations, but they explained to me 
just, sort of, some basic concerns that they’re having, which I think 
are readily understandable by all, and that is on your descent, in 
the vertical descent, oftentimes you have to kick out that rope or 
other sustaining devices for those very brave individuals to exit 
that aircraft and hit that ground. The amount of the thrust down 
is complicating that. Has that been brought to your attention? 

Secretary Roche. Yes, sir. In particular 

Chairman Warner. The safety of those individuals. 

Secretary Roche. — in particular, for search and rescue, having 
the hoist all the way aft was not a good design. But the program 
has looked at a center box, which would be just inboard from where 
the normal door on the port side would be for a rescue helicopter. 
That box works out, and you fly in in such a way, you actually put 
a null, an air null, beneath that one area. We believe that that will 
allow us to do combat search and rescue (CSAR). If you can do 
CSAR, you can certainly send people down the ropes. But they 
have had a problem 

Chairman Warner. Now, time won’t permit more detail. I just 
wanted to alert you to a concern. 

My colleague. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Just on the budget 
issue, the Army chief of staff testified, when he was here, that the 
Army is currently spending $3.7 billion a month in Iraq, and $900 
million a month in Afghanistan, in incremental costs for those op- 
erations. Is it not foreseeable that those incremental costs are 
going to continue in the next year, since we know it’s 110,000 
troops rotating in? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, that’s the current burn rate. I antici- 
pate that it might continue somewhat at that level, but I don’t 
know. I mean, we could reach a situation where we had to send 
more forces, or we could reach a situation where we might draw 
down. 

Senator Levin. Isn’t it reasonably foreseeable that it’s going to 
be at least 110,000, since that’s your plan? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir 
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Senator Levin. That is your plan. 

Secretary Brownlee. That’s our plan. 

Senator Levin. Well, then why don’t we budget for it? This isn’t 
in the middle of combat. You have a plan, 110,000 folks. 

Secretary Brownlee. Well, sir, at the time that we submitted 
our fiscal year 2004 

Senator Levin. No. No, no, now. The question is not whether 
there’s a supplemental. That’s a given, that there’s going to be a 
supplemental. The question is whether we have a supplemental in 
a timely way so that we can avoid some gap in there. That’s the 
issue. There’s going to be a supplemental for 2005. 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, I 

Senator Levin. The question is, since you’re planning there’s 
going to be at least 110,000 soldiers in there, why not fund for 
what you’re planning? Why not budget for what we’re planning 

Secretary Brownlee. Senator 

Senator Levin. — with a supplemental? 

Secretary Brownlee. If you’re talking about the timing of a sup- 
plemental — 

Senator Levin. Yes. 

Secretary Brownlee. — is that what you’re talking about? Sir, 
that’s above my level, but I 

Senator Levin. But have you talked to the Secretary about the 
need for that? 

Secretary Brownlee. It’s been discussed in meetings, sir. But 
I’m not sure where he is on that. 

Senator Levin. But have you urged 

Secretary Brownlee. Whether it’s his 

Senator Levin. — that the supplemental be filed before the end of 
the year so we know that we can properly, without gaps in funding, 
sustain that level of forces in Iraq and Afghanistan? 

Secretary Brownlee. Sir, I make my needs known to the OSD 
Comptroller and to the Secretary of Defense. If they believe they 
have sufficient funds to do that, then they tell me that. I really 
don’t — I’m not part of their decisionmaking process on when 
supplementals get drawn up or requested. 

Senator Levin. Well, it’s really an unsettling answer from you, 
I have to tell you, because we know we’re planning on 110,000 
being rotated in, and so that’s our plan. Yet we’re not funding for 
that plan. So this is a reasonably foreseeable expense, because it’s 
based on a plan that we’ve filed, and so I’ll express myself on that. 

I guess I’ll ask the question again. You’ve indicated that you be- 
lieve we will need a supplemental at some point. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. Are we better off with that supplemental before 
those incremental costs have to be spent? Are we not better off 
having a supplemental for 2005, since we know there’s incremental 
costs that are going to be there, in a way in which we have the 
funds to pay those incremental costs as they’re incurred? Isn’t that 
better budgeting? 

Secretary Brownlee. We would be better off having those funds 
before we had to cash-flow out of other accounts to the extent that 
we did harm to those accounts. 

Senator Levin. All right. 
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Secretary Brownlee. But, Senator, because you’ve been here a 
lot longer than I was around here, that routinely these 
supplementals have been requested and approved by Congress. 
Sometimes when they came too late, yes, it was detrimental. If 
they were timely, the Services were able to adjust and get by. 

Senator Levin. Again, there’s no argument over whether there’s 
going to be a supplemental, so when you say “routinely there are 
supplementals,” that’s a given. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. The issue is when will this supplemental be pre- 
sented to us. 

Just a couple of other questions. Secretary Brownlee, there’s a 
program in Korea, I understand, called the Korean Augmentation 
to the U.S. Army. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. Are you familiar with that program? 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. I think it’s called KATUSA? 

Secretary Brownlee. KATUSA program, yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. Where individual Republic of Korean soldiers are 
integrated into our units 

Secretary Brownlee. Right. 

Senator Levin. — in a number of positions that would normally be 
filled by U.S. soldiers? 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes. 

Senator Levin. This program was begun during the Korean War, 
and apparently has continued with some success. Would that pro- 
gram have merit in Iraq? 

Secretary Brownlee. I’ve asked the same thing, sir. I really 
have. It may have. We’re kind of embarked in a little bit different 
direction here than we were in Korea, in that right now we are 
standing up an Iraqi government, or in the process of doing that, 
and I think we want to build some institutions there, rather than 
taking them into ours. But it’s interesting. I’ve asked the same 
question, whether or not that might have merit. 

Senator Levin. Would you let the committee know, then, about 
what your thinking is on that 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir 

Senator Levin. — as it evolves? 

Secretary Brownlee. — I will. Be happy to. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Korean Augmentation to the United States Army (KATUSA) program began 
in July 1950 as a way to supplement under strength U.S. units following the out- 
break of war in June 1950. The situation in Iraq is significantly different than the 
early months of the Korean War. U.S. units deploying to Iraq are at full strength 
and do not need augmentation in order to be combat effective. Additionally, the 
KATUSA program allowed U.S. forces to draw upon trained soldiers in the already 
established Republic of Korea Army. While there may be some benefit to integrating 
a small number of Iraqis into U.S. units to provide host-nation language, cultural, 
and regional expertise, in exchange to Iraqi exposure to U.S. leadership, tactics, 
techniques, and procedures, the decision to do so should only be made by the Com- 
batant Commander, General Abizaid, and the commander in Iraq, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sanchez. 

Senator Levin. Two quick ones, because we’re, I see, in the sec- 
ond half of our vote already. This has to do with a comment which 
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was made to me by a family support group president for a deployed 
National Guard unit 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. — last weekend, telling me that soldiers have to 
wait in line for hours to use the phone in Iraq. When they get their 
calls through, they’re charged a connectivity fee that could be as 
high as $9, and then a per-minute fee up to $6, again depending 
on the calling card. Last year, we authorized service members who 
were in Operations Enduring Freedom and Iraqi Freedom to be 
provided, without cost, prepaid phone cards for what we thought 
was an adequate amount 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes. 

Senator Levin. — 120 calling minutes. But apparently that provi- 
sion of the act has not yet heen implemented, and I don’t know 
why. If it’s true, would you find out if, in fact 

Secretary Brownlee. I will, sir. If you could 

Senator Levin. Would you also just take a look at this problem? 
Because this 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. — is a very striking problem, when we have people 
out there who are being charged apparently that much to make 
phone calls home, when they’re not supposed to be charged any- 
thing to make phone calls home. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Armed Services Exchanges provide the unofficial telecommunications system 
using the AT&T network. These services are not always readily available due to 
limited communications infrastructure and mission restrictions. However, as of 
April 2004, the Army and Air Force Exchange Service provided over 50 calling cen- 
ters with over 1,600 phones and 640 satellite phones. Calls made from the exchange 
call centers using the AT&T telephone calling cards, commercial credit cards, and 
AT&T prepaid phone cards are not charged a connection fee. If a member places 
a collect call, there is a connection fee of $.89 to $6.50. If a member uses the Ex- 
change Global AT&T 550 unit prepaid phone card, the calling rates are: $0.19 per 
minute from Kuwait call centers, $0.32 per minute from Afghanistan and Iraq call 
centers, and $0.76 per minute for satellite phones. 

The Defense Department’s Defense Switched Network (DSN), an official telephone 
system, is available in some portions of the theater of operation. Soldiers in the 
Iraqi theater of operations, regardless of their component, can call at no cost during 
non-duty hours on the DSN system. The DSN connects the caller to a switch opera- 
tor at the installation closest to the destination telephone number. If long distance 
service is required beyond the selected installation, the call is connected to a com- 
mercial network, from which the soldier may elect to use any prepaid card, calling 
card, and commercial credit card or collect service of their choice. On average, more 
than 50,000 telephone calls are made each day using the DSN system. 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. After the hearing, if I could get 
the information for where that is, there are still some isolated spots 
that continue to get reported where we don’t have adequate phone 
service, so I’d like to know where that is. 

Senator Levin. All right. Well, I can’t tell you where in Iraq it 
is 

Secretary Brownlee. Okay. 

Senator Levin. — offhand, but we will give you the name of the 
lady 

Secretary Brownlee. Okay. 

Senator Levin. — who is in charge. 

There was some discussion about the sexual assaults problem 
that we obviously have here, which seems to be endemic and deep- 
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er than anybody could have hoped. Does the Army have systems 
in place, and programs in place, in deployed locations to offer vic- 
tims of sexual assaults there the medical and psychological and 
legal help that they need in deployed situations? 

Because we’re running out of time, let me just 

Secretary Brownlee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. — raise that, bring it to your attention. 

Secretary Brownlee. I will. 

Senator Levin. If you could give us an answer, for the record, to 
that one. 

Secretary Brownlee. I will. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Army remains committed to taking care of every soldier, to include dealing 
expeditiously with any soldier complaint or allegation of misconduct and to ensuring 
that whether in garrison or deployed, the support services provided are the same. 
When a soldier reports a possible criminal act, including a sexual assault, the Army 
is resolved to investigate the allegations thoroughly and promptly and to provide im- 
mediate care and support to the victim. The Army has law enforcement and legal 
personnel who are deployed to the battlefield to assure timely investigative support 
and assistance to commanders and victims. We also provide medical care and men- 
tal health care expertise to our soldiers through our appropriately staffed Combat 
Support Hospitals in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The Army is dedicated to ensuring that the victims of sexual assault receive prop- 
er care and treatment and that their medical and psychological needs are properly 
met. To ensure that our current policies and programs are effective, the Acting Sec- 
retary of our Army has directed the establishment of a Task Force to conduct a de- 
tailed review of the effectiveness of our Army’s policies on reporting and properly 
addressing allegations of sexual assault. This review will examine our policies, pro- 
grams, procedures, and training with regard to the prevention of sexual assault. The 
task force will further review the processes in place to ensure a climate exists where 
victims feel free to report allegations and leaders at every level understand their 
responsibilities to support those victims. This task force will render its report by the 
end of May 2004. 

Senator Levin. Secretary England, you and I have talked about 
the civilian personnel issue, and I know that’s been raised again 
here today by a number of my colleagues. I’m glad it has. I’m glad 
you’re in charge now. I hope you’ll, frankly, start from ground zero 
on this one. It got off on the wrong foot. There was a lot of effort 
made by our chairman, by Senator Collins, and others here to work 
out something which would preserve collective bargaining rights, 
which would also involve the unions collaboratively in working out 
the processes. I’m glad you’re willing to take a fresh look at that. 
That’s your assurance to me, personally, and I gather your assur- 
ance here this morning, and we look forward to that. 

Secretary England. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Levin. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to all of our witnesses. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Levin, for your very 
strong, constructive participation on this committee. 

I, likewise, have a number of questions, gentlemen — Joint Strike 
Fighter, Joint Unmanned Combat Aerial System, and obviously I 
was going to end up on shipbuilding — but that’s not possible. We’ve 
done our very best under the time constraints given this committee 
today, and I think your responses and participation have been very, 
very constructive and helpful to the committee in the continued re- 
sponsibility we have in oversight. 
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I said, when we started, I commend each of you for the work that 
you’re doing. I continue to finish this hearing with that commenda- 
tion. Well done. 

I also think your chiefs did a very good job the other day. Sen- 
ator Levin 

Senator Levin. They did, indeed. 

Chairman Warner. — when they appeared before the committee. 
So that civilian uniform team is working for the best interests not 
only for the men and women — for the Armed Forces, but the whole 
Nation. I commend you. 

Thank you very much. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Bill Nelson 

SEXUAL ASSAULT AT THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

1. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, General Michael Moseley recently testi- 
fied before the Personnel Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
I would like some clarification of certain points he made in the testimony he submit- 
ted for the record: First, with regards to the sexual assault allegations at the Air 
Force Academy, General Moseley stated that confidentiality for victims has proved 
to be “difficult to implement” and that the Air Force “believe[s] it is in America’s 
best interest” to “eliminate any chance for offenders to commit future crimes.” Does 
this statement mean that the Air Force has completely abandoned the idea of af- 
fording confidentiality to victims of sexual assault? If so, I would like a more de- 
tailed rationale for why the Academy will not offer confidentiality to victims. 

Secretary Roche. The Air Force has not abandoned the idea of affording confiden- 
tiality to victims of sexual assault. As in the past, victims always have the option 
of confidentially reporting an assault to a chaplain; Further, in an effort to comply 
with recommendations of the Fowler Commission, the Air Force has drafted a con- 
fidentiality policy for the Academy with the intention of appl3dng it at the Academy 
Reservation to all military and civilian personnel, and then reviewing this policy 
after appropriate implementation for possible extension to the active duty Air Force. 
However, implementation of this draft policy has been delayed as the Department 
of Defense (DOD) considers the legitimate competing interests pertaining to victim 
needs, command responsibilities, and law enforcement obligations. These are mat- 
ters with significant cross-service implications, and we are working with DOD to- 
wards the resolution of these issues. 

2. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, I would like a detailed plan as to how 
the Air Force is going to publicize this denial of confidentiality so that women cadets 
and potential cadets are fully informed. 

Secretary Roche. The existing policies and procedures, including availability of 
chaplain confidentiality and off-base referral services, have been widely dissemi- 
nated among academy personnel and are a focal point of training for incoming ca- 
dets. To the extent we, in coordination with the Department of Defense, extend con- 
fidentiality to other entities, that too will become an integral part of cadet education 
and a matter of public record. Please see the answer to Question Number 1. 

3. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, General Michael Moseley recently testi- 
fied before the Personnel Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
I would like some clarification of certain points he made in his testimony. General 
Moseley commented that only a “few” cases of assault have occurred in the Air 
Force and that no reports of assaults have occurred in Iraq or Afghanistan. He went 
on to state that the Air Force has “this matter fully in hand” According to DOD’s 
numbers, the Air Force has had at least seven reported cases of assault in Oper- 
ation Iraqi Freedom and Operation Enduring Freedom. Additionally, the Air Force 
is now investigating 20-25 allegations at Sheppard Air Force base alone. Is the 
DOD wrong here and does the Air Force really mean to say it has resolved the prob- 
lem of sexual assault? If not, what did General Moseley mean by sajdng the matter 
was, “fully in hand?” 

Secretary Roche. The Air Force did report opening investigations within the de- 
ployed environment in southwest Asia. However, the locations involved are Qatar, 
Kuwait, Oman, Kyrgyzstan, Saudi Arabia, United Arab Emirates, and Bahrain. 
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There were no cases in Iraq or Afghanistan. The Air Force has been working on our 
sexual assault deterrence and response capabilities since completion of the Working 
Group Report on the Air Force Academy (AFA). As a result of the implementation 
of the Agenda for Change at the AFA, discussions at Corona Fall, and the Pacific 
Air Forces study. General Moseley formed a Headquarters Sexual Assault Inte- 
grated Planning Team and directed all major command commanders to assess their 
sexual assault deterrence and response programs using a specified template. As we 
have seen at Sheppard Air Force Base, these reviews sometimes raise issues and 
allegations covering a considerable span of time that require careful examination be- 
fore any valid conclusions can be drawn. Results and recommendations from that 
effort will be presented at the May Corona conference. 

4. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, General Michael Moseley recently testi- 
fied before the Personnel Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
I would like some clarification of certain points he made in his testimony: General 
Moseley quoted a cadet commending the Academy on the “countless number of brief- 
ings on sexual harassment” that she received. While I am pleased to know there 
are several briefings on sexual harassment, sexual harassment is not the same as 
sexual assault. Is the Academy also holding numerous briefings on sexual assault 
prevention and education, particularly on what a cadet should do if assaulted and 
what their rights are? 

Secretary Roche. Sexual assault is clearly not the same thing as sexual harass- 
ment. The Academy has an extensive program of training addressing sexual assault, 
to include what a cadet should do if assaulted and what the rights of the victim 
are. The Academy Response Team (ART) takes an active role in education of both 
cadets and faculty/staff in the areas of sexual assault and sexual harassment. Sev- 
eral examples; 

• The ART proactively briefed each cadet squadron on the new sexual as- 
sault reporting process (37 1-hour discussion sessions.) 

• Each cadet receives a wallet/purse card that outlines sexual assault re- 
porting and response. 

• Nationally recognized civilian experts train both Academy leadership and 
cadets on the realities of non-stranger sexual assault and victim/perpetrator 
psychology. 

• Commander’s Guidance 05-8, 27 May 03, Sexual Assault Reporting Proc- 
ess, explains the role of the ART and how all United States Air Force Acad- 
emy personnel are to report allegations of sexual assault. 

• The Academy Counseling Center has a 4-year developmental training 
plan covering sexual assault and harassment. Military Equal Opportunity, 
human relations, and substance abuse for each of the classes. 

5. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, if these sexual assault briefings are 
held separately from the sexual harassment briefings, is it in order to underscore 
the difference in severity and any differences in the procedures following an assault 
as opposed to an incident of harassment? 

Secretary Roche. Preventive education and training at United States Air Force 
Academy (USAFA) discusses both the similarities and differences between sexual 
harassment and sexual assault. Some of the sexual assault/harassment training is 
separate and distinct, but some of the training is combined because a benefit can 
be gained by viewing this negative behavior along a continuum. At one end there’s 
the lesser forms of sexual harassment (inappropriate jokes, glances, pornographic 
material inappropriately displayed, etc.) On the other end is sexual assault (physical 
assault). In between the two ends, there are various levels of inappropriate behav- 
ior. We educate the cadets that if you do not confront sexual harassment, it creates 
an environment where sexual assaults may be more likely to occur. In addition, 
USAFA provides assertiveness training to all incoming fourth-class cadets, both 
male and female. This covers what is, and what is not, a legal order and what their 
rights are in a training environment. They are taught that if something doesn’t 
seem right, then speak up and tell someone about it. All cadets are educated that 
sexual assault is a crime, as are many forms of sexual harassment, and neither will 
be tolerated. Our intent is to educate and encourage cadets to confront negative be- 
haviors as soon as possible. Behaviors associated with sexual harassment can be for- 
warded for investigation through official Military Equal Opportunity channels. Al- 
leged sexual assaults are reported to the Academy Response Team, which initiates 
victim support from helping agencies and starts the official investigation through 
the Air Force Office of Special Investigations. 
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CARRIER BASING IN THE ATLANTIC 

6. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, Congress has been interested since 
at least the early 1980s about ensuring that the Navy has considered the implica- 
tions of relying on only one base of operations on the Atlantic Coast for nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers. The Navy has consistently resisted engaging meaningfully 
on analysis, risk assessment, or commitment to establishing a second such base. 
Since arriving in the United States Senate just over 3 years ago, I have consistently 
argued that the Nation needed to reduce its strategic risk in the stationing of air- 
craft carriers on the Atlantic Coast by committing to no fewer than two bases capa- 
ble of home porting nuclear aircraft carriers. Since the terrorist attacks of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, I believe that the strategic risk associated with having all our Atlantic 
nuclear carriers in one port is even more acute. During the time that Congress has 
been encouraging the Navy to address this issue, the Navy established a second Pa- 
cific coast nuclear carrier base in San Diego, California, even before the base at Ala- 
meda was considered for closure under the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) 
process. Why has the Navy taken such a different approach in dealing with the stra- 
tegic basing posture on the two coasts? Specifically, why has the Navy concluded 
that we needed two nuclear carrier bases on the Pacific coast and has failed thus 
far to establish one on the Atlantic? 

Secretary England. From a fleet-wide perspective, the Navy has dispersed its 
carrier assets to multiple locations. The Navy has its aircraft carriers (CV and CVN) 
at six different homeport locations (Norfolk, Virginia; Mayport, Florida; Everett, 
Washington; Bremerton, Washington; San Diego, California; and Yokosuka, Japan). 
Additionally, many of our ports are nuclear-carrier port capable (such as Mayport) 
and could berth a nuclear carrier for an interim period if a particular threat neces- 
sitated the need for further dispersal of our carrier assets. The cost to establish an 
additional nuclear carrier homeport at this time would take away from higher prior- 
ity fleet requirements. 

7. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, did the Navy conduct any analysis 
that led to the decision to establish a second nuclear carrier port on the Pacific 
coast? If it did, please provide a copy of this analysis. 

Secretary England. Yes. To support the homeporting decision of three Nimitz- 
class aircraft carriers on the Pacific Coast, the Navy completed an Environmental 
Impact Statement that weighed the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
candidate bases. A copy of the Record of Decision, which followed the completion of 
the Environmental Impact Statement, is attached. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Department of the Navy 

Record of Decision for Developing 
Home Port Facilities for Three NIMITZ- 
Class Aircraft Carriers in Support of 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet 

AGENCY: Department of the Navy, DOD. 
action: Notice of record of decision. 

summary: The Department of the Navy, 
after carefully weighing the operational, 
environmental, and cost implications of 
home port facilities for NlMITZ-class 
nuclear-powered aircraft carriers 
(“CVNs’') in the Pacific Fleet, 
announces its decision to: ( 1 ) construct 
facilities and infrastructure required to 
home port two additional CVNs at Naval 
Air Station North Island [NASNIL 
Coronado, CA; (2] upgrade existing CVN 
support facilities at Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard (PSNS), Bremerton. WA; and 
(3) retain Naval Station (NAVSTA) 
Everett, WA, qs a CVN home port. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The text of 
the entire Record of Decision (ROD! is 
provided as follows: 

Background 

Pursuant to Section 102(2)[c) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) of 1969 , 42 U.S.C. Section 
4332[2Kc), the regulations of the 
Council on Environmental Quality that 
implement NEPA procedures, 40 CFR 
Parts 1500-1508. and 40 CFR 93. the 
General Conformity Rule of the Clean 
Air Act, the Department of the Navy 
(DON) announces its decision regarding 
home port facilities and infrastructure 
for CVN.S in support of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

First, as conventionally-powered 
aircraft carriers (CVs) reach the end of 
their service life and are replaced by 
nuclear-powered carriers (CVNs) , the 
Navy has a need to create the capacity 
to home port these new CVN assets. 
Compared to the CV, the CVN is a newer 
class of aircraft carrier that has a wider 
beam, a deeper draft, and different shore 
maintenance and support requirements. 
Consequently, a CVN home port 
requires different shore infrastructure 
than that provided for a CV. The U.S. 
Pacific Fleet is preparing for the 
replacement of two CVs assigned within 
the U.S. Pacific Fleet area of 
responsibility (AOR) with two CVNs. 
Therefore, there is a need to select 
locations within the Pacific Fleet AOR 
for the construction of facilities and 
infrastructure necessary to create the 
capacity to home port these CVNs. 

Second, changes in CVN home port 
pier, logistics support area, and utility 


infrastructure standards for CVN home 
ports created the need to decide 
whether to upgrade the existing CVN 
home port facilities at PSNS to meet 
those standards or maintain the existing 
facilities even though they did not meet 
current standards. 

Third, development of Planned 
Incremental Availability (PIA) 
maintenance for CVNs cheated the need 
to TS-evaluate the viability of retaining 
NAVSTA Everette as a CVN h □me port 
to determine if the facilitie.? and 
infrastructure could efficiently support 
a CVN while undergoing a PIA 
maintenance program without adversely 
affecting crew quality of life. 

The DON undertook the planning 
effort for these decisions on December 3, 
1996, when it published a Notice of 
Intent (NGI) to prepare an 
Environmental Impact Statement in the 
Federal Register. A public scoping 
masting was held in each of the 
following locations: Bremerton, 
Washington: Everett, Washington; Pearl 
City, Hawaii; and Coronado. California. 
A Notice of Availability {NO A) for the 
Draft EIS (DEIS) was published in the 
Federal Register on August 28, 1998. 
Public hearings were held on the DEIS 
in the same four locations as the scoping 
meetings and in San Diego, CA, 
Approximately 317 individuals, 
agencies, and organizatioms submitted 
comments on the DEIS during the 75 
day public comment period. All oral 
and written comments were considered 
in the preparation of the Final EIS 
(FEIS). The NOA for the FEIS was 
published in the Federal Register on 
July 9, 1999. In addition, public notices 
and news releases noting the availability 
of tire FEIS and draft Final Clean Air 
Act (CAA) Conformity Determination 
were published in local and regional 
newspapers beginning on July 10, 1999. 
The DON received approximately 60 
public comment letters on the FEIS 
during a 60-day public review period. 
Alternatives 

Four areas within the Pacific Fleet 
AOR were considered as feasible 
locations for the development of CVN 
home port capacity. The four areas 
considered were: Naval Air Station 
North Island (NASNI) Coronado, CA; 
Puget Sovmd Naval Shipyard (PSNS) 
Bremerton, WA; Naval Station 
(NAVSTA) Everett, WA; and Pearl 
Harbor Naval Shipyard (PHNSY) Pearl 
Harbor, HI. Using these four locations, 
six alternative configurations for 
creating the necessary CVN home port 
capacity, including a no construction 
alternative, were developed and 
analyzed. Each alternative was 
evaluated and compared against the 
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Others in terms of: operational, 
logistical, and personnel requirements; 
environmental impacts: and facility and 
infrastructure life cycle costs. 

The EIS contained a commitment on 
the part of the DON to carefully review 
information collected on crew quality of 
life (QOL) and maintenance during USS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S first PIA at 
PSNS. USS ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PIA 
•was- completed in October 1999. 
Information collected concerning QOL 
demonstrated that commuting from 
home port at NAVSTA Everett to PSNS 
did not significantly impact the crew of 
USS ABRAHAM UNCOLN, The results 
of this PIA revealed the quality of 
maintenance met expectations, the 
maintenance schedule was achieved, 
the increase in overall cost to perform 
the maintenance away from home port 
was acceptable, and the PERSTEMPO/ 
OPTEMPO implications of maintaining 
NAVSTA Everett as a home port were 
acceptable. 

This additional information was not 
available at the time the FEIS was 
published, but was included in DON’s 
evaluation of whether to keep existing 
home port facilities at NAVSTA Everett 
or develop home port facilities at PSNS. 
The availability of this new Information 
does not generate a need for additional 
environmental analysis. The analysis of 
the six alternatives considered in the 
EIS process thoroughly addressed, the 
environmental impacts associated with 
o CVN remaining at NAVSTA Everett 
and those associated with creating 
additional home port capacity at PSNS. 

Based upon my review of the 
comparative analysis of alternatives and 
public comments received during the 
NEPA process, I have selected 
Alternative Two, which was identified 
as the preferred Alternative in the DEIS 
and FEIS, as the DON action for 
developing CVN home port capacity. 
Alternative Two will create home port 
capacity for two additional CVNs at 
NASNI. bringing the total CVN home 
port capacity at NASNI to three. Under 
Alternative Two the CVN home port 
facilities at PSNS will be upgraded to 
meet current standards and NAVSTA 
Everett will remain a CVN home p^ort. 

Implementation of Alternative Two at 
NASNI requires that existing Pier J/K be 
demolished and replaced by a wharf 
meeting the berthing requirements of a 
CVN, Approximately 582,000 cubic 
yard.? (cy) of sediment will be dredged 
to meet depth requirements. Most of the 
material will be deposited at an in-bay 
location south of the Naval Amphibious 
Base (NAB) to create an NAB Habitat 
Enhancement Area, and soma of the 
material will be used as fill for the 
wharf. A 1.5 to 2.5 acre intertidal habitat 


will be created from an upland site to 
compensate for inlerddaiysubtidal 
habitat filled as part of the wharf 
construction. Bwthing for a second 
additioual CVN will be along the section 
of the existing quay wall that currently 
serves as the transient berth for CVNs 
not homeported at NASNI. No dredging 
is required to convert the transient berth 
to a permanent berth for the second 
additional CVN. Utility upgrades are 
required, as is additional facing. 

Implementation of Alternative Two at 
PSNS requires that Pier D be removed 
and replaced by a new pier that meets 
current berthing criteria for a CVN home 
port. Dredging of approximately 425,000 
cy will be accompli^ed at Pier D and 
its turning basin and also at two other 
CVN maintenance berths and their 
associated turning basins. The dredged 
material determined to be suitable for 
unconfined aquatic disposal will be 
deposited at a site in ElUot Bay 
designated under the Puget Sound 
Dredge Disposal Analysis Program. 
Material unsuitable for unconfined 
aquatic disposal will be deposited at an 
appropriately permitted upland landfill 
or in oue of three Confined Disposal 
Facilities/Confined Aquatic Disposal 
sites shown in the FEIS. 

Implementation of Alternative Two at 
NAVSTA Everett requires no action. 

Alternative Six (the no construction 
alternative) Is the environmentally 
preferred alternative because it involves 
the least disturbance of the natural 
environment While environmentally 
preferable, this alternative would 
overtax utility, logistical, and personnel 
support mfrestructures at NASNI and 
PSNS. Consequently, Alternative Six 
places an unacceptable constraint on the 
mission capability of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet from an operational, training, and 
personnel perspective. 

Environmental Impacts and Mitigation 

The DON analyzed the potential 
impacts of the selected action in fifteen 
environmental resource areas: geology; 
topography and soils; terrestrial 
hydrology and water quality: marine 
water quality: sediment qnalily; marine 
biology; transportation; air quality; 
noise; aesthetics; cnltural resources; 
general services/access; health and 
safety; ntilities; and environmental 
justice. This ROD summarizes the 
potentially significant, but mitigable, 
impacts associated with Alternative 
Two, the don's selected alternative. 

Dredging end pier replacement at 
NASNI will cause the loss of 1.5 acres 
of intertidal and suhtidal habitat. 
Impacts to habitat will be mitigated by 
the construction of 1.5 to 2.5 acres of 
intertidal habitat at a nearby upland 


site, and creation of additional snowy 
plover nesting habitat. The potential 
loss of eelgrass will be monitored 
through surveys before and after 
construction. If the post-construction 
surveys determine that a loss of eelgrass 
has occurred, the Navy will provide 
mitigation for that loss. The amount of 
ael grass lost will be applied against the 
Navy’s north-central eelgrass mitigation 
bank according to the 1992 SouLhern 
California Eelgrass Mitigation Policy 
Guidelines, as amended. 

Consultation with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National 
Marine Fisheries Service led to the 
conclusion that dredging and pier 
construction at PSNS could impact 
threatened and endangered species of 
salmon during their out-migration 
season. In order to mitigate impacts on 
salmon migration, the Navy will avoid 
dredging and marine construction 
during established salmon migration 
windows. Impacts from construction of 
a confined disposal facility (CDF), if 
such a facility is required by the terms 
of the CWA Section 404 permit obtained 
for dredging and marine construction 
activities, will be offset by making the 
area occupied by the CDF a shallow 
water habitat area. 

Overall impacts on the coastal 
resources in California were addressed 
in the coastal consistency determination 
(CCD) submitted to the California 
Coastal Commission (CCC) by DON. On 
December 8, 1999, the California Coastal 
Commission unanimously concurred 
that the proposed development of home 
port capacity at NASNI was consistent 
to the maximum extent practicable with 
the California Coastal Management 
Program. In public hearings on the DON 
consistency determination held on the 
same day, DON agreed to continue 
discussions with the CCC staff abont 
emergency planni ng issues, thermal 
discharges from CVNs. and Best 
Management Practices (BMPs) for 
stormwater runoff control. DON agreed 
to discuss these three issues further 
with the CCC staff, and to present the 
results to the Commission at another 
public hearing on or before April 2000. 
DON also agreed that, if the DON 
Record of Decision for the development 
of CVN home port facilities required 
pier construction at NASNI, no 
construction work would begin at 
NASNI before presentation of these 
results to the Commission on or before 
April 2000. All construction activities 
and the operation of facilities necessary 
to implement Alternative Two will be 
undertaken in a manner consistent with 
the terms and conditions of required 
permits. 
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Responses to Comments on the FEIS 

The DON received comments on the 
FEIS from elected officials, federal, 
state, and local government agencies, 
citizen's groups, and individuals. Most 
of the issues raised in the comments had 
already been addressed in the FEIS in 
response to comments received on the 
DEIS. New issnes raised in comments 
received on the FEIS concerning those 
aspects of the proposed action at NASNI 
are addressed below. No new issues 
were raised in comments received 
concerning those aspects of the 
proposed action at PSNS, NAVSTA 
Everett or NAVSTA Pearl Harbor. 

Commentors noted that the FEIS did 
not discuss the potential for the 
proposed project to exacerbate water 
quality problems in San Diego Bay 
associated with areas identified under 
CWA, Section 303(d). Section 303(d) 
requires states to list those areas for 
which water quality standards cannot be 
implemented. As none of the sites in 
San Diego Bay listed under Section 
303(d) are near enough to the proposed 
pier and mitigation sites to be affected 
by short term construction and dredging 
activities, these activities will not 
further hinder the Implementation of 
water quality standards at any of the 
sites listed under the CWA, 

Commentors noted that the 
cumulative impact section did not 
address traffic increases in the City of 
Coronado they anticipated would 
accompany the upgraded commissary 
and exchange facilities proposed for 
NASNI. The Navy does not anticipate 
that upgrading commissary and 
exchange facilities at NASNI will cause 
any appreciable increase in traffic. 
Commissary and exchange facilities are 
already present at NASNI. Changes to 
those facilities are not expected to 
attract new users. The pool of eligible 
patrons in the San Diego area is 
relatively stable. Patrons are expected to 
continue to shop at the larger, more 
convenieutly located facilities at Naval 
Station San Diego, Marine Corps Air 
Station Miramar, and Camp Pendleton. 

Commentors stated that the FEIS 
failed to analyze the increased 
probability that invasive species would 
be introduced into Sen Diego Bay 
through ballast water discharges from 
CVNSs homeported at NASNI. Trim and 
list on CVNs are maintained through a 
closed system of freshwater tanks. 
Unlike conventionally-powered ships, 
no ballast water is taken from or 
discharged to surrounding waters. 
Therefore there is no avenue by which 
invasive species can he introduced into 
Sen Diego Bay from CVN ballast water. 


It was clear from some comments 
received on the FEIS that concern still 
exists about the Navy’s adherence to the 
NEPA process, the marine environment 
in San Diego Bay, traffic within the City 
of Coronado, and nuclear propulsion 
aspects of the addition of more home 
port capacity for CVNs in the San Diego 
area. Even though these issues were 
specifically addressed in the FEIS and 
there is no requirement that the DON 
address them further in the ROD, a brief 
discussion is included here to 
demonstrate that these concerns have 
been carefully considered. 

Some commentors suggested that 
regulations implementing NEPA 
required Navy to reissue the DEIS due 
to changes included in the FEIS. The 
DON carefully reviewed the differences 
between the DEIS and FEIS and 
concluded that reissuing the DEIS was 
not required. The NEPA process is an 
iterative one, designed to produce an 
FEIS that reflects change, clarification, 
and refinement of the DEIS based upon 
comments received from the public. No 
changes included in the FEIS were so 
substantial as to require republicalion of 
the DEIS. 

Some commentors sought more 
information on the potential loss of 
eelgrass and soil contamination levels at 
the npiand mitigation site on North 
Island. In the DEIS, the best available 
information was used to predict impacts 
to eelgrass and pollutant levels at the 
mitigation site. This information was 
subsequently validated by additional 
data collected and analyzed in 
conjunction with the DON’s pending 
application for a CWA Section 404 
permit. 

Some commentors sought a new 
discussion about copper leaching into 
San Diego Bay from anti-fouling paint 
on ship hulls. The Navy calculated the 
amount of copper expected to leach 
from anti-fouling paint on ship hulls 
and concluded in tie FEIS that the net 
difference from replacement of CVs by 
CVNs will not be significant. Also, the 
number of Navy ships berthed in San 
Diego has decreased. Therefore, there 
would be no cumulative increase in the 
amount of copper leaching into the bay. 

The City of Coronado and a number 
of its citizens expressed concern that 
creating the home port capacity for three 
CVNs at NASNI will result in major 
increases in commuter traffic along 
Coronado streets. The DON took a hard 
look at the traffic impact associated with 
creating home port capacity for two 
additional CVNs. The best available 
historical data on the days spent in port 
by CVs homeported at NASNI was 
analyzed and future days in port by 
CVNs wore projected based upon 


anticipated training and deployment 
requirements. These historical data and 
projections suggest that the decision to 
create home port capacity for two 
additional CVNs at NASNI will not 
cause significant traffic impacts. 

Historically, even when three aircraft 
carriers were assigned NASNI as a home 
port, all three of those aircraft carriers 
were present in port at the same lime 
only an average of Ihirteeii days per 
year. Based upon training requirements, 
maintenance schedules, and projected 
operational tempo, the implementation 
of Alternative Two is not expected to 
increase the average number of days a 
year three CVNs will be present at their 
NASNI home port. While traffic levels 
will increase for those brief periods 
when three CVNs assigned to NASNI are 
present, overall traffic impacts will be 
less than significant. Nevertheless, the 
DON will use mitigation measures to 
reduce the level of traffic during those 
infrequent periods when three CVNs 
assigned to NASNI are simultaneously 
in port. Mitigation may include 
measures such as staggering work hours, 
encouraging carpools and vanpools. and 
subsidizing the use of public 
transportation by military personnel and 
civilian employees. The DON will 
monitor the effectiveness of these traffic 
mitigation measures. If the mitigation 
measures are not successful and traffic 
associated with the presence of a third 
homeported CVN creates a significant 
adverse effect on traffic conditions in 
Coronado, DON will develop additional 
mitigation measures. 

Several commentors from the San 
Diego area expressed concern that 
nuclear propulsion issues such as 
reactor accident analysis, emergency 
planning, perimeter monitoring, 
distribution of potassium iodide, and 
notification of releases were not 
thoroughly considered in the FEIS 
process. The FEIS discusses, among 
other points, how NIMITZ Class reactor 
designs have received independent 
review by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission end the Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards, and 
that the Navy has plans and procedures 
in place for all types of emergencies that 
could be associated with Naval Nuclear 
Propulsion Program (NNPP) operations. 
These plans and procedures contain 
classified and sensitive military 
information that cannot be released to 
the public. In recent meetings among 
DON, State, County, and local 
emergency response officials, the 
consensus was reached that existing 
DON, State, County, and local 
emergency plans are adequate in the 
highly unlikely event of a radiological 
emergency. 
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I thoroughly reviewed the entire 
discussion of nuclear propulsion 
radiologcal issues in the EIS, including 
classified information not releasable to 
the public. I am convinced that there are 
no significant radiological impacts 
associated with creating and utilizing 
home port capacity at any of the three 
locations affected by this decision. As 
there are no significant radiological 
impacts, mitigation measures such as 
installation of a perimeter monitoring 
system or disputing of potassium iodide 
are not warranted. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of the Department of Navy, 

I have decided to implement Alternative 
Two, as set out in the FEIS, for 
development of home port capacity for 
CVNs within the U.S. Pacific Fleet AOR. 

In selecting where to create home port 
capacity for the two CVNs programmed 
to replace existing CV assets within the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, I considered how the 
development of home port capacity as 
set out in each alternative analyzed in 
the EIS would affect: (1) Operations and 
training, crew quality of life, and the 
CVN maintenance program; (Z) the 
environment; and (3) facility and 
infrastructure life cycle costs. I took a 
hard look at the environmental impacts 
analyzed in the EIS and gave careful 
consideration to the comments received 
on the DEIS and FEIS. 

After weighing all of these factors, I 
have determined that Alternative Two, 
the preferred alternative in the FEIS, 
best serves the interests of the DON 
while keeping environmental impacts at 
a less than significant level. Alternative 
Two satisfies the operational, training, 
and maintenance requirements of the 
Pacific Fleet, provides acceptable 
quality of life for Navy sailors and their 
families, causes no significant 
environmental impacts, and entails 
manageable facility and infrastructure 
costs. 

Dated: January 28, 2000. 

Duncan Holaday, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(InstaUations and Facilities). 

[FR Dnn. 00-2831 Filed 2-7-00; 8:45 am] 

BILLING CODE 3aiO-FF-M 

8. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, has the Navy performed any analysis 
of the current strategic conditions, force protection, and risk relative to the estab- 
lishment of a second base on the Atlantic coast for nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
riers? If not, why not? 

Secretary England. The Navy carefully reviews threats to all of our bases, not 
just those with aircraft carriers. These factors are a major part of our analysis in 
support of the 2005 Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) process and were in- 
cluded in the recent 20-year force structure review. In addition, the BRAC analysis 
will also take into consideration the dramatic change in the international security 
environment and its relationship to our strategic posture, particularly with respect 
to our carriers. On November 25, 2003, the President announced that the U.S. was 
planning to modernize its global defense posture. His announcement initiated a con- 
sultative process, with friends, allies, and partners that will precede any decisions 
on posture changes. Directly related is the Integrated Global Presence and Basing 
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Strategy (IGPBS), initiated in March 2003 to explore changes to the pre-September 
11 U.S. military posture. This effort is still ongoing. 

The Navy continuously evaluates strategic conditions and force protection require- 
ments. This process allows the Navy to respond to current world conditions and 
adapts our future force structure to respond to emerging threats. 

9. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, how do the increased strategic threat 
and requirements for force protection affect the risk assessment relative to an anal- 
ysis of an Atlantic coast nuclear carrier base? 

Secretary England. The Navy continues to review the risk assessment of our cur- 
rent force structure to ensure the safety and security of our sailors and naval assets. 
In cases of heightened risk, the fleet generally departs that risk area to minimize 
the overall concern. For example, in the advent of a hurricane on the Atlantic Ocean 
that is forecasted to threaten our naval bases on the east coast, the fleet typically 
sorties available assets to weather the storm at sea and invariably serves to better 
protect the fleet. If the Navy determines that the strategic threat and existing force 
protection concerns exceed the ability of our available infrastructure to adequately 
protect our sailors and naval assets, additional measures including the strategic 
homeporting of the carrier assets to decentralize the fleet will be considered. 

10. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, what were the costs (in then year 
and current dollars) that the Navy incurred in establishing a second nuclear carrier 
base on the Pacific coast? 

Secretary England. The cost for Nuclear Powered Aircraft Carrier (CVN) home- 
porting and maintenance facilities at Naval Air Station North Island, California, 
was $220 million (then-year dollars). These facilities included a new wharf, dredg- 
ing, and three depot-level maintenance facilities. In current-year dollars, the cost for 
these facilities would be $260 million. 

11. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, how much would it cost to establish 
a second base on the Atlantic coast? 

Secretary England. The Navy prepared a Programmatic Environmental Impact 
Statement to evaluate the facilities necessary to support the replacement of a con- 
ventional aircraft carrier (CV) with a Nimitz-class aircraft carrier (CVN) at Naval 
Station Mayport, Florida. The Record of Decision, issued in August 1997, indicated 
that Mayport is a feasible homeport site should the Navy define such a need in the 
future providing that the identified construction, renovations, and dredging could be 
accomplished. Approximately $157 million for facilities (including wharf improve- 
ments, dredging, and maintenance facilities) and $34 million for industrial mainte- 
nance equipment would be required to establish a CVN-capable homeport at 
Mayport. The required military construction to support a CVN homeport at Naval 
Station Mayport was not included in the fiscal year 2005 FYDP. 

12. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, if the Chief of Naval Operations 
were to recommend that the Navy establish a second Atlantic coast nuclear carrier 
base, would you support him and find the funds necessary in the Navy budget to 
implement that recommendation? 

Secretary England. I highly value the CNO’s opinions and give all of his rec- 
ommendations utmost consideration. However, I consider it my responsibility to 
scrutinize significant capital investments that would be required to support a second 
nuclear carrier base on the east coast. That said, I consider it unlikely that he 
would make a recommendation to establish a new nuclear carrier base while the 
BRAC process is in progress. 


BASE realignment AND CLOSURE 

13. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary England, a concern that I have regarding the 
upcoming BRAC process is that DOD and Service civilian leaders may be pre- 
disposed to discount or ignore the views of the Services’ uniformed professional lead- 
ership. How will you weigh the advice of the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Navy staff? If the uniformed leadership of the Navy recommends that the Service 
retain an installation, facility, activity, or capability, such as the Navy’s three naval 
aviation depots, will you support them throughout the BRAC process? 

Secretary England. I value highly the advice of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Navy staff. The BRAC 2()05 process identified by the Secretary of Defense 
memo of November 15, 2002, clearly states the involvement of both the senior uni- 
formed and civilian professional leadership of all of the military departments. 
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The Defense Base Closure and Realignment Act of 1990, as amended by National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2002 (the act) sets out a very fair process 
with very specific timelines and milestones to which the Department of Defense 
must adhere in developing its recommendations for closure and realignment. The 
recommendations are based on the act and the published Selection Criteria. I am 
confident that the uniformed and civilian leadership of the Department of the Navy 
and the Department of Defense will develop recommendations fairly and consistent 
with the selection criteria. 

14. Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary Roche, a concern that I have regarding the 
upcoming BRAC process is that DOD and Service civilian leaders may be pre- 
disposed to discount or ignore the views of the Services’ uniformed professional lead- 
ership. How will you weigh the advice of the Air Force Chief of Staff and the Air 
Force staff? If the uniformed leadership of the Air Force recommends that the Serv- 
ice retain an installation, facility, activity, or capability, such as the Air Force’s test 
and evaluation centers, will you support them throughout the BRAC process? 

Secretary Roche. The Air Force BRAC 2005 process fully incorporates both uni- 
formed and civilian leadership viewpoints. 

Both the Chief of Staff and I sit on the Secretary of Defense’s BRAC 2005 Infra- 
structure Executive Committee chaired by the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Our 
viewpoints are, and will continue to be raised as we prepare the Department’s base 
realignment and closure recommendations. Likewise, the Vice Chief of Staff and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Installations, Environment and Logistics) sit 
on the Department’s joint Infrastructure Steering Group (ISG). The ISG meets at 
least every 3 weeks as it directs the BRAC 2005 process. 

As prescribed by the BRAC statute, the Air Force BRAC 2005 process is grounded 
on an evaluation of Military Value focused on our goals of optimizing operational 
capability inherent in our U.S. installations, including our logistics, research, devel- 
opment, acquisition, and test and evaluation centers. Military value is central in 
shaping our recommendations. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Hillary Rodham Clinton 
MILITARY outsourcing 

15. Senator Clinton. Secretary Brownlee, the Army plans to begin the process 
of converting some military positions to civilian in order to improve manpower effi- 
ciency and better support worldwide commitments. What are the long-term costs of 
this transition and where are they reflected in budget estimates? 

Secretary Brownlee. The Army plans to begin converting 9,000 military positions 
to civilians in fiscal year 2005 and an additional in 6,000 by in fiscal year 2006. 
Army commands are currently developing detailed transition plans. The cost to initi- 
ate these conversions in fiscal year 2005 is $190 million and is reflected in various 
accounts within the Operation and Maintenance, Army budget request. The Army 
will program for the costs beyond fiscal year 2005 as part of the program and budg- 
et process this summer. An additional $4.5 billion in budget authority will be suffi- 
cient to cover these conversions when combined with other cost saving measures. 


ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

16. Senator Clinton. Secretary Brownlee, the President’s budget calls for a cut 
of 13.1 percent in the Army Corps of Engineers budget. What impact will this have 
on current Corps of Engineers projects, clean-up efforts, civil works, and military 
construction initiatives? 

Secretary Brownlee. The Corps of Engineers is part of the Army, and as such 
I provide oversight and direction to its activities. I delegate the details of oversight 
of the Civil Works program to the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Civil Works, 
John P. Woodley, Jr., who oversees the policy and direction of the Civil Works pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers, including the budget for fiscal year 2005. Assistant 
Secretary Woodley keeps me apprised of significant occurrences affecting the pro- 
gram. As the acting Assistant Secretary for Civil Works, I had overseen the formu- 
lation of the fiscal year 2003-2004 budgets and, prior to Mr. Woodley’s appointment, 
the initial phases of formulation of the fiscal year 2005 budget. 

The proposed fiscal year 2005 Civil Works budget is frugal, representing the 
tough choices that must be made during a time when the Nation is at war. It em- 
bodies both prudent management and the targeting of funding to priority work. It 
accelerates high priority work, dam safety projects, fiscal year 2005 completions, 
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and includes some new starts. But, given the war and the President’s overall prior- 
ities, the amount of funding available for the Civil Works program was limited. 
With the available funding, the Corps of Engineers is making significant progress 
on all budgeted projects. There are many competing needs throughout the country 
but I assure you that the Corps of Engineers will make the best use of the Civil 
Works funds provided. 

The Corps of Engineers activities related to clean up of current and former mili- 
tary sites and to military construction are funded through appropriations to the De- 
partment of Defense for these and other military purposes. Consequently, changes 
from year to year in the Civil Works budget would have no impact on these activi- 
ties. 

17. Senator Clinton. Secretary Brownlee, how will the Corps of Engineers be cut 
or reduced to meet this budget decrease? 

Secretary Brownlee. Since the Corps staff is primarily project funded, it must 
carefully consider the impact of its annual appropriations, the trend, and future 
prognosis, in order to manage its workforce. Although there may be some individual 
management actions necessary to accommodate the budget, it is not anticipated that 
there will be any widespread or general reductions in the workforce. 


JOINTNESS 

18. Senator Clinton. Secretary Roche and Secretary England, the Air Force and 
Navy have expressed how jointness is an integral part of how they operated in Op- 
eration Enduring Freedom (OEF) and Operation Iraqi Freedom (OlF). What efforts 
are being taken to integrate joint education into Service schools now instead of hav- 
ing the first opportunity for an Non-Commissioned Officer (NCO) or officer to expe- 
rience jointness late in their career? 

Secretary Roche. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as defined by law, 
is responsible for formulating policies for coordinating the military education and 
training for members of the armed forces and provides oversight through certifi- 
cation and accreditation processes. The Professional Military Educational (PME) 
Framework identifies areas of emphasis at each educational level and provides joint 
curriculum guidance for PME institutions. The framework structures the develop- 
ment of sister service and joint officers by organizing the officer PME system into 
five military educational levels, precommissioning, primary, intermediate, senior, 
and general officer/flag officer. Similar levels of PME exist for the enlisted force (air- 
man, noncommissioned officer, senior noncommissioned officer). Each level builds 
upon the knowledge and values gained at previous levels. 

The Officer Professional Military Education Policy (OPMEP) document (CJCSI 
1800. OlA) addresses the Goldwater-Nichols Act mandates for officer joint education. 
The Air Force implements the OPMEP throughout the officer continuum of edu- 
cation, from precommissioning to senior service school level by addressing the spe- 
cific learning areas and objectives prescribed in the OPMEP. At the 
precommissioning level, cadets learn the basic United States defense structure, roles 
and missions of other military services, the combatant command structure, and the 
nature of American military power and joint warfare. At the primary level (Air and 
Space Basic Course and Squadron Officer School), instruction addresses the fun- 
damentals of joint warfare, joint task force organization, the characteristics of a 
joint campaign, how national and joint systems support tactical-level operations, 
and the capabilities of the relevant systems of other services. Wargames dem- 
onstrate the teamwork required to successfully plan a joint air and space campaign. 
At the intermediate level (Air Command and Staff College), PME instruction ad- 
dresses joint operations from the standpoint of the Air Force forces in a joint force 
supported by Service component commands. Students study warfighting, military 
doctrine, and the application of unified, joint, and combined forces, with particular 
emphasis on air and space power employment in theater-level operations. A com- 
prehensive wargame enables students to apply their knowledge and skill to build 
a theater-wide plan for joint air operations. At the senior PME level (Air War Col- 
lege), instruction addresses theater and national level strategies and processes. Cur- 
riculum focuses on how the unified commanders. Joint Staff, and Department of De- 
fense (DOD) use the instruments of national power to develop and carry out na- 
tional military strategy. Students examine how the joint operational planning and 
execution system is integrated in theater and operational information operations 
(10) campaign planning and execution to support theater and national strategic 
sustainment and warfighting efforts. During wargames, students apply knowledge 
gained during the academic year in a complex global scenario. Students are con- 
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fronted with international and homeland security challenges which must be dealt 
with through diplomatic information, economic, and military responses. This rein- 
forces the importance of thinking with joint, interagency, and coalition perspectives. 

Beyond the senior service school level, the Air Force provides joint education for 
its general officers via the Joint Flag Officer Warfighting Course (JFOWC) and the 
Joint Forces Air Component Commander Course (JFACO). JFOWC provides future 
theater combatant commanders, service component and joint task force (JTF) com- 
manders with a broad perspective of the strategic and operational levels of war. In- 
struction addresses issues such as the role of joint doctrine with respect to unified 
command as it applies to operations planning, mobilization, deployment, employ- 
ment and sustainment, and redeployment; the combatant commander’s perspective 
and the role of subordinate commanders in developing, deploying, employing and 
sustaining military forces; the role of the unified commander in developing theater 
plans, policies and strategy; how the joint operational planning and execution sys- 
tem is integrated in theater and operational 10 campaign planning and execution; 
and the complexities associated with leadership in a coalition environment at the 
task force, component and combatant commander levels. The JFACC course is de- 
signed to prepare potential JFACCs for theater-level combat leadership responsibil- 
ities. The attendees study warfighting, military doctrine, and the application of uni- 
fied, joint, and combined combat forces with particular emphasis on air and space 
power employment in theater-level operations. 

Joint Education is also integrated within Air Force Enlisted PME Programs. The 
Airman Leadership School, a basic course to prepare airmen (E-4) for their role as 
NCOs and leaders, presents primary instruction on roles and missions of the mili- 
tary services, joint operations, and homeland defense. The Noncommissioned Officer 
Academy, an intermediate course furthering the professional development of tech- 
nical sergeants (E-6), provides intermediate instruction on the same topics, and 
adds joint force components, military planning, and transformation. The United 
States Air Force Senior Noncommissioned Officer Academy (SNCOA), the (U) senior 
course broadening the military education of senior noncommissioned officers (E-7/ 
E-8), addresses various joint topics, including: Joint Force Command, operational 
concepts, joint perspectives, and joint doctrine. At present, the SNCOA is the only 
Air Force enlisted PME school integrated with senior enlisted members from other 
DOD and international services. 

In addition to formal in-residence PME schools, the Air Force provides other 
media addressing joint topics. Promotion-eligible enlisted (E-4 through E-9) prepare 
for examination through year-long study of military subject matter within AFP 36- 
2241 Volumes 1 and 2, 1 July 2003. Joint topics included in these study guides are: 
DOD command authority, roles and missions of the military services, military jus- 
tice, and Air Force role in the joint force. Also, AFMAN 10-100, Airman’s Manual, 
1 August 1999, identifies the skills and knowledge needed to “go an 3 rwhere, any- 
time” to support the Aerospace Expeditionary Force mission. It addresses subjects 
such as Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff rules of engagement, Law of Armed Conflict, 
and skills needed for deplo 3 Tnent. 

Secretary England. The Navy follows the Joint Professional Military Education 
(JPME) Program developed by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to progres- 
sively develop the knowledge, analytical skills, perspectives, and values essential for 
U.S. officers to function effectively in joint, multinational and interagency oper- 
ations. Joint education commences at the Naval Academy, Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Units, Officer Candidate School and other service accession schools 
with an introduction to jointness focused on national military capabilities and orga- 
nization, and the fundamentals of joint warfare. Joint education continues at war- 
fare and specialty training schools where joint awareness is developed through an 
emphasis on joint warfare fundamentals and joint campaigning. Mid-career naval 
officers receive joint education focused on joint force employment and warfighting 
from the Naval War College through resident or distance learning options. 

JPME for the enlisted force is under development. Navy is actively involved with 
the other services and the Joint Staff in policy and program development. 


BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE 

19. Senator Clinton. Secretary Roche, most of the focus for the Global Defense 
Posture Review, in conjunction with Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) 2005, 
has been devoted to how many Army divisions or brigades may be redeployed to the 
United States. What possible Air Force organizational changes are foreseen in Eu- 
rope during the review? 

Secretary Roche. [Deleted.] 
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20. Senator Clinton. Secretary Roche, if there is a plan to re-station airmen to 
the continental United States, will they be based at current Air Force bases or is 
it possible they may be shifted to the Air Force Reserve/Air National Guard? 

Secretary Roche. The United States Air Force has no approved plans that would 
re-station airmen to the continental United States (CONUS). Should aircraft and 
airmen return to the CONUS, an early consideration is to balance the supportability 
of existing fleets. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Mark Pryor 

INTERCEPTOR BODY ARMOR 

21. Senator Pryor. Secretary Brownlee, the 39th Reserve Brigade from Arkansas 
is about to depart for Iraq, where it will be part of the 1st Cavalry Division. I visited 
the 39th at Fort Hood last month and Fort Polk a couple of weeks ago to observe 
some of their training. I repeatedly hear from family members of the soldiers from 
the 39th who want to know when their loved ones will receive their personal body 
armor. On November 19, 2004, you testified before this committee stating that our 
troops in Iraq would have interceptor body armor by December 31, 2003. In fact, 
you stated, at currently planned rates of production, we will have all our troops in 
Iraq fitted with interceptor body armor by the end of December. Why didn’t the 
armor arrive as promised? 

Secretary Brownlee. While the Army met the requirement that I briefed during 
my November 19, 2003, appearance before the committee, the Combined Joint Task 
Force-7 requirements for small arms protective inserts (SAPI) in Iraq increased on 
November 22, 2003, by over 10,000 sets. The Army completed the delivery of the 
additional 10,000 sets in January 2004. The increase was the result of an in-theater 
recount and revised guidance from U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) directing 
all Service members and Department of Defense civilians in the CENTCOM area 
of responsibility receive Interceptor body armor. 

22. Senator Pryor. Secretary Brownlee, in December 2003, I made an inquiry to 
the Army on when the 39th would receive their interceptor body armor. I was origi- 
nally told that the 39th would receive their body armor at Fort Hood. That didn’t 
happen. Now, I’m told that the body armor will be provided in Kuwait. Why hasn’t 
this armor arrived as promised? 

Secretary Brownlee. The 39th Reserve Brigade was fielded their outer tactical 
vests prior to deployment from Fort Hood, Texas. At the time of deployment, all 
Small Arms Protective Insert (SAPI) production was being shipped directly into the- 
ater to Camp Victory, Kuwait. All Operation Iraqi Freedom 2 units were issued 
SAPI in-theater while executing their reception, staging, onward-movement, and in- 
tegration phase of operations prior to crossing into Iraq. 

23. Senator Pryor. Secretary Brownlee, what assurances can you give me that 
the members of the 39th will receive interceptor body armor in Kuwait? 

Secretary Brownlee. The 39th is scheduled to receive their SAPI at Camp Vic- 
tory, Kuwait on or about March 15, 2004. 

[Whereupon, at 11:49 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. The committee will get under way. We wel- 
come our two distinguished guests. General Abizaid and General 
Jones. General Jones, we have an unusual guest here this morning. 
Would you take a moment to introduce him before I begin my re- 
marks? 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to. It is a great 
honor to introduce to the committee Admiral Rainer Feist of the 
German Navy, who currently serves as the Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander for Europe. Admiral Feist and I work together on a 
daily basis on North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) affairs 
at Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) in Mens, 
Belgium. 

I am particularly honored to be able to present him to the com- 
mittee. He is a distinguished sailor. He is an expert in all things 
NATO and he has made my life professionally and personally very 
enjoyable in my first year in office. I am very proud to call him my 
friend and very proud to rely on him for the generation of NATO’s 
forces. In every operation that we are engaged on — and there are 
more and more of those in NATO — Admiral Feist has the respon- 
sibility of generating the force from nations. 

Second, it might interest the committee to know that he is also 
the senior officer assigned to SHAPE with European Union (EU) 
connections. His strategic leadership of Operation Concordia in the 
Former Yugoslavian Republic of Macedonia was the departure of 
the military to military relationship between NATO and the EU. 
So he is singularly qualified to brief the EU and the committees 
of jurisdiction that have interests in European security defense ini- 
tiatives, and he will be extremely important this year in whatever 
happens in Bosnia with regard to the policing mission that the EU 
will hopefully take over, as well as the gradual winding down of 
the traditional NATO military mission. 

So I am very proud to introduce Admiral Feist to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and to the committee. He is a great sailor, he is a great 
friend, a great ally, and I depend on him every single day. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Warner. We thank you. General, for taking this ini- 
tiative. 

The committee meets today to receive the testimony from Com- 
manders, U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) and U.S. European 
Command (EUCOM), on the posture of the Armed Forces in their 
areas of responsibility (AOR), their overall military strategy, and 
their operational requirements, in review of President Bush’s de- 
fense budget request for fiscal year 2005 and the Future Years De- 
fense Program (FYDP). 

Our witnesses today command forces that stretch across the At- 
lantic, across Europe, through Africa, the Middle East, and into 
Central and Southwest Asia. General Jones and General Abizaid, 
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we welcome you back before the committee and commend you for 
the outstanding leadership that you have given, are giving, and I 
am confident will continue to give in the months and years to come. 

You serve in an era of unprecedented challenges and demands on 
the Armed Forces of our Nation and the coalition nations which 
each of you share responsibility for. 

I start today by recognizing the men and women of our Armed 
Forces, as this committee always does each time we have a hear- 
ing, who, together with the coalition of nations, liberated Iraq, a 
country larger than Germany and Italy combined, in roughly 3 
weeks time. This remarkable military accomplishment is proof of 
the professionalism and dedication of our military forces. Iraq, a 
nation that for decades had known only tyranny and oppression, is 
now moving forward to a future of democracy, freedom, and oppor- 
tunity for all of its people. 

The world is a safer place and Iraq, Afghanistan, and the Bal- 
kans are better places because, along with many nations, the U.S. 
confronted brutal regimes which had repressed their people, mur- 
dered indiscriminately, fomented terrorism, and defied the will of 
the international community for years. Disagreements may con- 
tinue about the process and the timing by which the decision to use 
force was made, but on one thing there is no disagreement: The 
professionalism, the performance, and the sacrifice of our troops 
and their families was, is, and always will be inspiring. For that 
we are very grateful. 

Every American is justifiably proud of the U.S. Armed Forces. 
The security of America is in good hands. 

As we meet this morning, hundreds of thousands of our 
servicemembers are engaged in operations throughout your AORs, 
defending our Nation in Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF), in 
Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF), in the Balkans, and in other mili- 
tary operations in the ongoing global war on terrorism. 

These brave men and women and their families deserve our con- 
tinued support, and they will get it: the equipment, the resources, 
the support they need to perform their missions. Our forward-de- 
ployed forces are and will remain our first line of defense. This 
committee’s responsibility will continue to be to ensure that these 
troops remain the best equipped, best trained, and most capable 
forces in the world. 

In doing so, we must understand the challenges they face today 
and those they will face tomorrow. The insights of our witnesses 
today are an indispensable part of that process of understanding 
and oversight by this committee. 

We have a number of important issues to discuss. General 
Abizaid, continuing military operations in Iraq, the overall security 
situation there, and the transition to sovereignty and democracy 
are clearly of great interest to this committee. As we speak, one of 
the largest troop rotations since World War II is under way in your 
AOR. The challenges you face in accomplishing this movement of 
forces are daunting. The environment in which our troops will op- 
erate after the transfer of sovereignty and your relationship with 
the new Iraqi government are subjects on which we seek your 
views. 
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While much attention is focused on Iraq, we must not lose sight 
of the other challenges in your AOR. The security situation in Af- 
ghanistan remains unsettled. Reconstruction is ongoing but un- 
even. Drug cultivation is up and the hunt for Osama bin Laden 
and his associates continues. The committee looks forward to your 
assessment of the current situation in Afghanistan as well as your 
views on NATO’s contribution to stabilization operations in that re- 
gion. I very much enjoyed your personal report last night that Sen- 
ator Stevens and I received during the course of our visit. 

The continuing cooperation of Pakistan is essential for success in 
this endeavor. The committee is interested in your thoughts on the 
current situation in Pakistan and the commitment of the Pakistani 
Government to be ongoing global partners in that area. 

The global war on terrorism continues in other areas, such as the 
Horn of Africa. Your assessment of overall progress to date in your 
region, as well as your thoughts on what remains to be done, will 
be helpful. I ask that you include comments on Iran’s role in har- 
boring elements of al Qaeda and what progress has been made in 
gaining better cooperation, if that is achievable at all, with Iran in 
the war on terrorism. 

Unfortunately, progress toward finding peace in Israel and the 
Palestinian conflict appears to be at somewhat of a standstill. I ask 
both of our witnesses for their views on that conflict. That is a mat- 
ter that you and I discussed at some length. General Jones, yester- 
day. 

General Jones, the committee looks forward to your insights on 
the developments in the EUCOM AOR, as well as your views on 
the 2005 defense budget request meeting your operational needs. 
NATO will soon grow to 26 members when the 7 newest members 
formally join the alliance early this spring. That will be a momen- 
tous occasion. I am quite interested in your views on their timing 
to begin to posture themselves financially, to take on their share 
of responsibility for equipment and manpower. 

So I look forward, as does the committee, to your views on many 
issues, as well as the progress current NATO members are making 
with respect to the commitment they made in the 2002 Prague 
Summit to improve their military capabilities and to establish a 
quick reaction NATO response force. 

For the first time in history, NATO has assumed a critical out- 
of-area mission. In August 2003, NATO assumed the leadership of 
the International Security and Assistance Force (ISAF) in Afghani- 
stan. The committee is particularly interested in NATO’s plan to 
expand ISAF beyond the Kabul area by deploying additional Pro- 
vincial Reconstruction Teams into the countryside. 

Eighteen of 26 member nations and aspirant nations have troops 
deployed in Iraq as part of the OIF. NATO as an alliance is cur- 
rently providing assistance to a number of these NATO member 
countries, including Poland, Spain, and Hungary, to help them 
with their deployments in Iraq. So you have a very significant pres- 
ence there. This represents a commitment to OIF by both NATO 
member nations and NATO as an alliance. The committee is very 
interested to hear of any planning or discussions ongoing in NATO 
regarding an even larger role for NATO in Iraq in the coming 
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months, hopefully, and then particularly after sovereignty is trans- 
ferred on June 30. 

Africa is also a very important region in your AOR. I visited Li- 
beria last year at your invitation. General Jones, as we had a sig- 
nificant number of U.S. forces deployed at the direction of the 
President. I think it was a proper step for the President and this 
country to have taken. We continue to monitor that process. I met 
with the head of government in Liberia here a short time ago. 

Another region of great interest to this committee is the Balkans. 
We look forward to your assessment of the political-military situa- 
tion there and the plans of NATO forces in Bosnia and Kosovo in 
the future. 

Finally, the committee remains keenly interested in the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s (DOD) global force posture review. We are eager 
to hear what each of you are able to share regarding the disposi- 
tion of current and future bases and forward operating locations in 
your respective AORs. As you are aware, changes in our global 
force posture could have dramatic implications for future U.S. mili- 
tary readiness and operations, for relations with our friends and al- 
lies around the globe, and for the quality of life of U.S. 
servicemembers and their families. 

I welcome you again, gentlemen. 

Senator Levin. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me join you in ex- 
tending a warm welcome to our witnesses this morning. Both Gen- 
eral Abizaid and General Jones exercise command over forces, both 
U.S. and allied, that are participating in stability and combat oper- 
ations in areas that provide really daunting challenges to us. 

I want to also join the chairman and every member of this com- 
mittee in expressing through you our deep gratitude to all the men 
and women under your command for their bravery, their dedica- 
tion, and their sacrifice, and also to their families who share in 
that sacrifice. 

Mr. Chairman, it is fitting that General Abizaid and General 
Jones are appearing together before this committee. Their AORs 
adjoin each other. They are linked to each other. NATO has a sub- 
stantial presence in a growing involvement in Afghanistan pursu- 
ant to a United Nations (U.N.) Security Council mandate. The 
forces of a number of NATO member nations are employed in Iraq 
and there are suggestions that NATO take a formal role in Iraq in 
the future. 

Afghanistan presents a mixed picture. The Afghan people have 
approved a new constitution. A representative interim government 
is up and running, and presidential and parliamentary elections 
are scheduled to be held in June of this year. Meanwhile, however, 
there are doubts that the security situation will allow elections to 
be held throughout the country, at least in that time period. Al- 
though NATO has decided to become more deeply involved in Af- 
ghanistan and a new NATO Secretary General has said that Af- 
ghanistan is NATO’s top priority, it is not clear that NATO mem- 
ber nations will provide the manpower and equipment that will be 
needed to fulfil the alliance’s political commitment. 
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There are legitimate questions as to whether the U.S. coalition 
and the Afghan army have sufficient numbers to permit the central 
government to extend its authority throughout the country and to 
deal with an increasing opium poppy production problem. 

The Iraqi Governing Council (IGC) has adopted a constitutional 
document, albeit a transitional one, and Iraq is scheduled to regain 
its sovereignty on July 1 and, with U.N. help, will hopefully be 
holding national elections by the end of this year. The problems in 
Iraq are numerous. Security, as Tuesday’s obscene bombings dem- 
onstrated, is a major problem, as former regime loyalists and 
jihadists are seeking to bring about civil war. The makeup of a 
transitional government remains to be decided and the status of co- 
alition forces after July 1 is still up in the air. 

The issue of whom sovereignty is to be transferred to is not just 
a thorny intellectual issue. If the people of Iraq do not support 
their sovereign government, even greater chaos could result, up to 
and including civil war. 

Perhaps the only certainty and constancy in both of these coun- 
tries is the bravery, dedication, and selflessness of the American 
troops, both active and Reserve. Another certainty is the resolve of 
this committee and our colleagues in Congress to ensure that our 
service men and women have the equipment, training, and support 
that they deserve. They already have superb leadership, as is so 
ably represented by General Abizaid and General Jones, and I look 
forward to the testimony of these two wonderful men. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Levin. 

We will now proceed to receive the testimony from our witnesses, 
and we will lead off with General Abizaid. 

STATEMENT OF GEN JOHN P. ABIZAID, USA, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES CENTRAL COMMAND 

General Abizaid. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, members of the 
committee: Thank you very much. As always, it is an honor to ap- 
pear before the committee. 

I would like to start out first of all by thanking the committee 
for its tremendous support of our troops in the field. The single 
most important thing to our fighting men and women is knowing 
that they have the support of people back home, and that starts 
right here in the Congress of the United States, and we thank you 
for that. 

Chairman Warner. We will admit to the record your entire 
statement, as well as that of General Jones, so you can proceed to 
deliver those portions that you feel are relevant to the opening 
comments. 

General Abizaid. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On the land, sea, and air today over the CENTCOM AOR are 
over 240,000 American servicemembers, and they are doing tre- 
mendous work out there. They have three primary missions: fight- 
ing the broader global war on terror throughout the area of oper- 
ations; achieving stability in Afghanistan; and achieving stability 
in Iraq. 

In order to do this, we deploy three key headquarters, as the 
committee is well aware, the largest of which is Combined Joint 
Task Force 7 (CJTF-7), which operates out of Baghdad in Iraq. In 
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Afghanistan, Combined Forces Command (CFC-A) is in Kabul 
under General Barno; and the smaller but very important head- 
quarters in the Horn of Africa (CJTF-HOA) with about 1,100 
troops, does a good job in helping regional nations help themselves. 

All of us know that 2004 will be a key year for stability oper- 
ations in Iraq and Afghanistan, and I am optimistic that we can 
move ahead in a way that will achieve greater stability and assure 
the prospect of representational government forming in both coun- 
tries. 

Elections in Afghanistan and the transition of the sovereign au- 
thority in Iraq, with elections to come either this year or in the 
early part of next year, give us an opportunity to move ahead in 
very important ways in both locations. 

Key military tasks that we are completing in both locations in- 
clude counterinsurgency operations, counterterrorist operations, 
stability operations, and certainly civil affairs operations, where we 
help in the local reconstruction of the infrastructure in both coun- 
tries. Perhaps the most important activity that we will be involved 
with in both countries has to do with building Iraqi and Afghan se- 
curity capacity. We have gone from zero members of Iraqi security 
forces back in May to around 200,000 today. In Afghanistan we 
have likewise built national security forces in an important way 
that will help the government eventually spread its control 
throughout the entire country. 

It is important to note, however, that it is not merely numbers 
that are important in building the security capacities of these 
Armed Forces, police forces, border forces, and other security insti- 
tutions; it is also quality. Quality takes time to build. We will work 
very hard and diligently to increase their capacity over time. 

We extend our condolences to the more than 180 Iraqis that were 
killed and 500 that were wounded in yesterday’s terrible attacks in 
Karbala and Baghdad. These attacks certainly represent the worst 
of the terrorist threat that exists in the CENTCOM AOR. There is 
no doubt that Zarqawi and his network, in conjunction with former 
regime elements, perpetrated these attacks. We know that there 
were at least six suicide bombers that were involved and we know 
that the number of killed and injured include innocent men, 
women, and children that were trying to celebrate the Ashura holi- 
day. 

We know that duty in Iraq and Afghanistan is dangerous and 
will remain so. We know that there are more sacrifices ahead for 
our troops, but we also know that, in conjunction with Afghanis 
and with Iraqis and with the strong will and determination of our 
own forces, we will prevail there, and prevailing there means the 
establishment of moderate governments in both Iraq and Afghani- 
stan firmly in control of their own people. 

Throughout the area of operations, it is indeed a battle of extre- 
mism versus moderation. It is a tough battle, but one that can be 
won in conjunction with the people of the region who, like the 
United States of America, value the opportunity for moderation to 
emerge. In every one of CENTCOM’s 25 countries, there are more 
people against the extremists than are with them. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to once again say that the 
most important people in CENTCOM’s area of operations are our 
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young men and women on patrol in the middle of the night in very 
dangerous circumstances. We appreciate your support. We appre- 
ciate the fact that the American people are supporting these young 
men and women as they do the important work ahead. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of General Abizaid follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN John P. Abizaid, USA 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: I am honored to appear before you 
today and report on the state of the United States Central Command (CENTCOM), 
the situation and our actions in our area of responsibility (AOR), and discuss ways 
we can continue to increase our effectiveness. The command remains engaged on 
three principal fronts: the disruption of transnational terrorist networks working 
within and from our AOR, and countering insurgencies in both Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. These activities are interconnected. CENTCOM operates within the geographi- 
cal and ideological heart of the global war on terror. Success in Afghanistan and 
Iraq will result in stable states that do not harbor terrorists and provide a visible 
alternative to the terrorists’ vision of chaos and conflict. 

Over 200,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, coast guardsmen and Department 
of Defense (DOD) civilians, alongside over 30,000 of our coalition partners, are serv- 
ing today in CENTCOM. The total force is represented by over 47,000 Guard and 
Reserve troops that are completely integrated into the effort. The coalition is en- 
gaged in a wide range of activities that contribute to the stability of the region and 
the security of our Nation. These include counterinsurgency, counterterrorist, stabil- 
ity, civil affairs, reconstruction, and theater security cooperation activities. Over 870 
aircraft and 30 ships are sustaining and supporting our land forces, simultaneously 
deterring our adversaries and gathering vital intelligence, while Marine forces em- 
barked in Expeditionary Strike Groups serve as the region’s strategic reserve. Every 
day our service men and women are operating alongside our coalition partners with 
courage, dedication, and professionalism. 

Our operating environment is always dangerous, and we both appreciate and 
honor the sacrifices made by our soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and their fami- 
lies over the past 28 months. We have had many successes, but there is much yet 
to be done. Our enemies continue to seek to inflict casualties upon those who oppose 
them in an attempt to hinder our progress and break our will. Our commanders in 
the field recognize these risks, adapt to their tactics, techniques, and procedures and 
aggressively take the fight to the enemy. I thank you all on their behalf for the tre- 
mendous support we have received from Congress. We must stay the course, which 
will require continued sacrifice both at home and abroad. 

The demands associated with our combat missions have resulted in a force that 
possesses unprecedented operational and tactical savvy. Our leaders have developed 
an extremely high degree of professionalism in the conduct of one of the toughest 
missions any military faces. We are waging a counterinsurgency against an enemy 
hiding within the population and operating without rules. Our troops are proving 
every day that they are adaptive, imaginative, professional, competent, and most of 
all courageous. I visit our troops and commanders frequently and they are confident 
we are winning the war on terror, winning the peace in Afghanistan and Iraq, and 
contributing to stability in volatile regions such as the Horn of Africa. They are also 
realistic, however, and understand that success will not come overnight or without 
further sacrifice. 'The young troops are setting a modern standard for the “Greatest 
Generation.” 


MISSION 

CENTCOM conducts joint and combined operations in the AOR to defeat our ad- 
versaries, promote regional stability, support our allies and friends, and protect our 
interests. 


VISION 

As a Unified Command, CENTCOM may operate as a Combined Command, syn- 
chronizing joint and combined forces to decisively defeat enemies within the as- 
signed AOR. CENTCOM promotes regional stability through a robust program of 
military cooperation, exercises, and frequent contact. We support our allies’ and 
friends’ efforts to build and sustain the individual and collective defense capabilities 
required to allow them to prosper free from terrorism, war, or oppression. American 
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and coalition presence will deter adversaries through demonstrated resolve to pro- 
tect our national interest. 


NATURE OF THE AOE 

The CENTCOM AOR spans 6.4 million square miles including Egypt, the Horn 
of Africa, the Arabian Peninsula, Pakistan in South Asia, and the Central Asian 
states as far north as Kazakhstan. It is intersected by critical transportation and 
trade routes and includes the waters of the Red Sea, the Northern Indian Ocean, 
the Arabian Gulf, and the key maritime choke points of the Suez Canal, the Bab 
el Mandeb, and the Strait of Hormuz. The Arabian Gulf region alone accounts for 
two-thirds of the world’s crude oil reserves, 25 percent of the world’s oil production, 
and 36 percent of the world’s natural gas reserves. The region is home to more than 
500 million people including at least 18 major ethnic groups and adherents of all 
the world’s major religions. 

Economic, social, and political conditions vary greatly from one nation to another. 
However, despite the riches of its natural resources and human potential the region 
faces significant security challenges ranging from international terrorism to state- 
to-state conflict. Some regional governments are hard pressed to satisfy growing 
populations’ demands for a better quality of life. A tide of social and economic dis- 
content makes many populations vulnerable to extremist ideology and anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment. 

Extremist organizations prey on disenfranchised youth and those without hope. 
They attempt to indoctrinate the youth to violent Jihad as the principal means of 
advancing their cause. States in our AOR most vulnerable to extremism include 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen although no nation in our 
region is free from this risk. In addition, we keep a keen eye on flashpoints between 
Pakistan and India, Eritrea and Ethiopia, and civil war in Sudan. 

We operate in a region that has a low tolerance for a major foreign military pres- 
ence — no matter how well-intentioned. Our longer term presence in the region must 
therefore be tailored to be effective but not overbearing. Our vision in this region 
must be to help nations help themselves. As Iraq and Afghanistan move towards 
stability, we must integrate them into our long term strategy for peace and look for 
ways to include them in the group of nations fighting terrorism and extremism lo- 
cally, regionally, and globally. Ultimately, our partnerships throughout the region 
aim to foster strong and stable states fully capable of helping themselves and re- 
gional communities of nations willing and able to help each other. 

GLOBAL WAR ON TERROR 

The CENTCOM region lies at the geographic and ideological heart of the global 
war on terror. Partnered as we are with many Islamic nations, we recognize that 
the war on terror is not a war against Islam. We are cognizant of an ongoing strug- 
gle within our region between extremism and moderation. A1 Qaeda is attempting 
to exploit and amplify regional tensions to the point they can cause global effects. 
Their strategy is to create footholds of S 3 nnpathy and support within populations 
from which to attack supporters of moderation and tolerance. They seek to drive the 
U.S. from the region and then champion an insurrection against moderation. Their 
strategic timeline is measured in decades and generations. 

Pursuit of this enemy is our highest priority and we know that while the military 
can and will continue to disrupt and defeat al Qaeda on the battlefield, the root 
causes of terrorism have inherently non-military solutions. It is important to isolate 
the al Qaeda network and other transnational terrorist organizations from their 
sources of ideological, financial, and material strength. We have put significant pres- 
sure on the al Qaeda terrorist network throughout the region. Together with our 
coalition, interagency, and host nation partners, we have killed and captured terror- 
ists, attacked their infrastructure, restricted their movement, disrupted their finan- 
cial support, and depleted their leadership. We have gained experience and perspec- 
tive on the nature of the threat and their tactics. We are using that experience to 
become even more effective, especially in the area of intelligence and counter- 
insurgency. 

Close cooperation with our interagency and international partners is an important 
element of success. Only by fully synchronizing our military efforts with those fo- 
cused on diplomacy, intelligence collection and analysis, economic development, law 
enforcement, and strategic communications will we put pressure on the threat while 
at the same time win the confidence of the moderates. We continue to develop inter- 
agency ties at all levels of command to facilitate cross agency information and activ- 
ity. Our Joint Interagency Coordination Group (JIACG) within the headquarters is 
an example of this new wave of integration. So too are we synchronizing coalition 
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activity for the global war on terror. Sixty-five countries have military representa- 
tives at the CENTCOM headquarters in Tampa sharing information and integrating 
plans. Because the enemy is borderless and his strategy is broad, we cannot afford 
to permit gaps in our effort that terrorists can exploit. The solidarity and collective 
will of the coalition is our strength against an enemy that preys on weakness. 

Regardless, the terrorist enemy is agile, patient, and deadly. They have adapted 
their methods to counter our successes. In recent months, the suicide bombings that 
killed or wounded thousands of innocent Muslims in Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Afghanistan demonstrate that terrorists’ claims that they are solely at war with 
America are false. A1 Qaeda organizers, operatives, and other cadres have dispersed, 
establishing clandestine bases of operation in inaccessible to the United States and 
its allies or ungoverned spaces. The enemy’s ideological base, financial networks and 
information networks remain partially intact and functional. The demographic and 
economic conditions that breed terrorists continue to concern us. 

We remain concerned that modern technology could give terrorists access to de- 
structive power, which, in the past, has been limited to nation states. Indeed, we 
know that terrorist organizations have been pursuing weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD). Effective offensive operations against al Qaeda and its associated organiza- 
tions prevent these terrorists from establishing deliberate programs to make these 
destructive weapons. Measures to effectively control borders and detect proliferation 
of WMD-related materials and technology need to be strengthened within regional 
nation states. 

Success in this war depends greatly upon collective action and international co- 
operation. While U.S. and coalition forces will remain on the offensive, indigenous 
forces are best suited to develop human intelligence and act on that intelligence to 
defeat the enemy. Our headquarters. Combined Forces Command Afghanistan 
(CFC-A), Combined Joint Task Force-7 (CJTF-7) in Iraq, and CJTF Horn of Africa 
(CJTF-HOA) headquartered in Djibouti, along with our component commands, con- 
duct theater security cooperation with other nations to help build indigenous 
counterterrorism capabilities. U.S. Naval Forces CENTCOM (NAVCENT) directs 
seventeen countries in a sustained effort to curtail trafficking of terrorists, as well 
as narcotics and other prohibited items. Carrier battle groups and strike groups are 
apportioned to support CENTCOM operations using the Global Naval Force Pres- 
ence Policy (GNFPP). 

While we must remain alert to the danger that transnational terrorism poses, we 
must also recognize the terrorists’ vulnerabilities and the opportunities they 
present. The war against terrorism is a war largely of intelligence and perceptions. 
While we are constantly improving our intelligence picture of the enemy, we must 
also become more adept at public diplomacy and strategic communications. The ter- 
rorist vision is not inherently appealing given its foundation of intolerance, re- 
stricted freedoms and forced compliance. Moderates will only move in the extremist 
direction if they see it as the only way to achieve sustenance, personal security and 
a sense of community. It is important to make every effort to help the host nations 
improve essential services, enhance security and provide venues for political partici- 
pation. It is also important to tailor and temper our combat activities to cultural 
sensitivities and personal security concerns of the moderates as we pursue the ter- 
rorists. 


IRAQ 

There are currently over 184,000 coalition personnel supporting Operation Iraqi 
Freedom (OIF) in Iraq and Kuwait. Over 114,000 U.S. personnel and over 23,000 
coalition personnel from 35 nations are currently fighting to achieve security and 
stability in Iraq. The force is commanded and controlled by CJTF-7, centrally lo- 
cated in Baghdad, and is composed of five divisions; three U.S. Army divisions, two 
multinational divisions, and one multinational brigade. Special Operations Forces 
(SOF) under Special Operations Command CENTCOM (SOCCENT) leadership work 
in close collaboration with CJTF-7 and coalition partners throughout Iraq to en- 
hance information sharing and planning efforts. 

Multinational forces are currently responsible for northern and southern portions 
of Iraq while U.S. Army units are deployed in Baghdad, central, northern, and west- 
ern Iraq. Over 26,000 U.S. and coalition personnel are deployed in Kuwait, provid- 
ing logistical support to OIF. Today, we are engaged in a major force rotation that 
will be complete by early May. While force numbers will remain relatively stable, 
incoming forces will be task organized with more infantry and greater mobility to 
fight the counterinsurgency. We have reduced our numbers in those sectors where 
the security environment permits, and increased our presence in others. For exam- 
ple, in the north where enemy activity has been low, an Army Stryker Brigade has 
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replaced elements of the larger 101st Air Assault Division. In the west where enemy 
activity is high, the Marines will bring in a larger Marine Expeditionary Force 
(MEF) to replace the 82nd Airborne Division. In all cases, the replacement forces 
are tailored for the mission, trained in the tactics, techniques and procedures devel- 
oped by the departing unit, and spend time in their sector with the outgoing unit 
before its departure. 

The three major elements fighting coalition forces in Iraq are Former Regime Ele- 
ments (FREs), transnational terrorists, and religious extremists or jihadists. The 
FREs seek to expel the coalition and return themselves to power. They are waging 
a tactical campaign against coalition forces and attempting to intimidate the Iraqi 
police and Iraqi Civil Defense Corps (ICDC) security forces while terrorizing both 
Iraqi citizens and anyone cooperating with coalition forces. These FREs operate pri- 
marily in north-central and western Iraq, the traditional strongholds of the Baathist 
regime. FREs predominately use standoff weapons such as rockets, mortars and 
small surface-to-air missiles to engage coalition forces. Since last summer they have 
become extremely adept and adaptive with improvised explosive devices (lEDs) to 
the point that the majority of American casualties are now caused by lEDs. 

CENTCOM is working with the Services and numerous DOD agencies, civilian re- 
search laboratories, and private businesses to develop and deploy technologies to de- 
feat and mitigate the effects of the lEDs. We are focused on those technologies that 
can deny bombmakers access to materials to make lEDs, provide persistent surveil- 
lance to our likely routes of travel, allow us to detect the presence of lEDs well out- 
side the lED blast zone, neutralize or defeat those lEDs that remain hidden from 
us, and as a last resort, protect our troops from the effects of an lED blast. 

Transnational terrorists such as the Zarqawi network, Ansar al Islam, and al 
Qaeda are attempting to destabilize Iraq by increasing both ethnic and sectarian 
strife with the intention of inciting chaos and a civil war. Their intent is to drive 
international institutions such as the United Nations (U.N.) and Red Cross from 
Iraq. Ultimately they desire to create a new extremist base of operations following 
their losses in Afghanistan. These terrorists are operating in the same areas as the 
FREs, which are largely former Baathist strongholds. They also have a presence in 
northern Iraq and are launching attacks into southern Iraq targeting the Shi’a pop- 
ulation, the international community, and security forces. While many of their tac- 
tics are similar to those employed by the FREs, they are more likely to employ sui- 
cide attacks, including car bombs. 

The third group is religious extremists or jihadists. This group is widely diverse 
and made up of foreign fighters, adventurists who have responded to the extremists’ 
false call for Jihad, and dissatisfied Iraqi Sunni Arabs. They are committed to driv- 
ing westerners from the Middle East, deposing the current regional regimes and es- 
tablishing an Islamic state or greater Caliphate. Some foreign fighters come to Iraq 
completely untrained with little money and no contacts, while others are veterans 
of previous jihad campaigns having spent years operating within Mujihadin net- 
works. 

Our response to the enemy in Iraq is framed in terms of counterinsurgency prin- 
ciples. We are developing a clear picture of the enemy through the combined efforts 
of our conventional forces, SOF, and the Intelligence Community. The cornerstone 
of our counterinsurgency operations is human intelligence (HUMINT) collected 
through a multitude of initiatives. Our conventional units cultivate personal rela- 
tionships with civic leaders and the local populace on patrol and during humani- 
tarian assistance, medical, dental, veterinarian, and reconstruction initiatives that 
provide important opportunities for gaining insight about local conditions. 

SOF and other government agencies are developing intelligence through a grow- 
ing number of sources supportive of a new Iraq. Analysis at every echelon of com- 
mand is fused together to create an understanding of the terrorist networks in Iraq. 
These efforts have resulted in more than 140 raids a week. Simultaneously, we are 
working to isolate the enemy from their sources of strength and leadership within 
the country. By doing so, we intend to separate them from their popular support 
base and deny them funding, arms, and freedom of movement. Improved security, 
in conjunction with an improving economic and political environment will dry up 
their recruiting base. 

The Iraqi Survey Group (ISG) has been a contributor to our counterinsurgency ef- 
forts. Although their primary mission has been to unravel the former Iraqi regime’s 
involvement and production of WMD, the nationwide network of case officers and 
sources have developed timely reporting of threats against coalition forces. As their 
investigators, analysts, and interpreters sifted through hundreds of thousands of 
documents, and made relevant documents to CENTCOM analysts to build databases 
of former Iraqi military organizations and intelligence services. Thousands of 
names, addresses, and pictures now populate these databases, enabling coalition 
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forces to understand, target, and raid cells of the Special Republican Guards and 
the Iraqi Intelligence Service. 

We continue to focus our efforts in specific areas: improving intelligence fusion 
and analysis; developing Iraqi security forces; internationalizing our security effort; 
protecting the infrastructure and aiding reconstruction; and helping to communicate 
our intentions, plans, and successes to the Iraqi people. 

Improvements in our intelligence system are paying off and we continue to en- 
hance our ability to collect, analyze, and disseminate intelligence in a timely man- 
ner. Upgrades in automation networks, data basing capabilities, and bandwidth 
have given coalition forces the ability to strike quickly against enemy forces. Our 
intelligence picture will improve further as nascent Iraqi security and intelligence 
capabilities mature. We are also establishing mechanisms to ensure that Iraqi forces 
have adequate intelligence capabilities as they assume more responsibility. 

One of the fundamental elements of successful counterinsurgency operations is 
building an effective indigenous security force. Coalition forces are supporting the 
development of Iraqi police, border police, ICDC, and Iraqi Armed Forces. In May 
2003 there were no Iraqi security forces; there are now over 200,000. Our forces are 
recruiting, training, and conducting joint operations with the ICDC. We are 
imbedding our SOF inside the ICDC battalion to train and mentor these units as 
they gain both proficiency and confidence. 

The Coalition Military Advisory Training Team (CMATT) is recruiting, equipping, 
and training the Iraqi Armed Forces. We have fielded three battalions of the Iraqi 
Armed Forces and one more is in training, and within a year there will be three 
divisions of the National Iraqi Army (NIA). We are also expanding Iraqi maritime 
capabilities, assisting the maritime components of the NIA, the Iraqi Coastal De- 
fense Force, and the Iraqi Riverine Patrol service to ensure they possess the capabil- 
ity to control Iraq’s territorial and internal waters. We must ensure these forces are 
well led, well trained, well equipped, and are subordinated to legitimate civil au- 
thority. 

We are coordinating with the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) to accelerate 
the formation of the Iraqi Police Services, the Department of Border Enforcement, 
and the Facilities Protection Services. These forces are essential in establishing 
Iraqi rule of law prior to transitioning to a sovereign Iraqi government. The arrival 
of civilian police advisors will greatly improve our efforts to increase the number 
and effectiveness of security force personnel. 

As Iraqi forces become capable of autonomous operations, we will continue to re- 
duce coalition military presence in dense urban areas and position forces in order 
to provide quick reaction and facilitate effective joint patrol operations with Iraqi 
security forces. In many parts of northern and southern Iraq, Iraqi security forces 
have already taken responsibility for day-to-day security operations, asserting con- 
trol over their own neighborhoods. 

We are dedicated to a true partnership with the Iraqi security forces during this 
critical period in the battle. Knowing that Iraqi forces and leaders will take time 
to mature and they will be likely targets for the enemy, we are integrating training 
and liaison teams into their formations. The ICDC in particular is becoming more 
confident as our joint patrols and raids demonstrate the effectiveness of new equip- 
ment and tactics. ICDC units are taking the lead during more operations and gain- 
ing respect from the Iraqi people and enemy. We are also developing Joint Coordina- 
tion Centers (JCCs) to better coordinate the efforts of the local police, the ICDC and 
the coalition. Over time, we will support the development of the Iraqi Defense and 
Interior Ministries and their staffs while building a Joint Force Headquarters. Iraqi 
officers will be integrated into the command structure of the multi-national force 
that will provide stability following the transition to Iraqi sovereignty. It is impor- 
tant to remember that this strategy will not only depend on our actions, but on 
enemy reactions and initiatives that are often difficult to predict with any degree 
of certainty. 

This is also an international effort; over 23,000 coalition troops from 35 nations 
have joined our forces in Iraq. These forces control two large sectors in southern 
Iraq. Poland leads a 24 nation effort in Multi-National Division Center-South, and 
the United Kingdom leads an 11 nation effort in the south east. These nations have 
been subject to attack and we are truly grateful for their continued contribution and 
sacrifice. Financial support for many of these nations has been critical to their par- 
ticipation. 

Additionally, we also have international support for developing Iraqi security 
forces. We are grateful for the assistance of those nations training Iraqi police, in- 
cluding Jordan, the United Arab Emirates (UAE), and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. We are committed to broadening the international effort and welcome the as- 
sistance of other nations and international organizations. 
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Security and reconstruction are interdependent. Unemployment and the lack of 
basic services is causing disaffection among the population which helps to provide 
fertile ground and an available recruiting pool for those who seek to incite attacks 
against other Iraqis, the infrastructure and coalition forces. 

Our coalition troops have contributed to reconstruction and building a foundation 
for Iraqi prosperity. The Commander’s Emergency Response Program (CERP) con- 
tinues to be very effective in facilitating the reconstruction effort and also provides 
commanders with an effective means to fight the insurgency. Coalition forces have 
completed over 13,000 construction projects including schools, hospitals, businesses, 
transportation networks, wells, water treatment plants, and irrigation systems. The 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers recently established a Gulf Region Division in Bagh- 
dad to further accelerate our progress in restoring Iraqi infrastructure and the im- 
portant oil and electricity sectors. 

U.S. and coalition military commanders are working with local townspeople to 
prioritize small reconstruction projects, thousands of which are already completed 
and benefiting the local populace. Coalition and Iraqi forces will continue to secure 
the infrastructure and expedite reconstruction. Opening the major airports in Iraq 
to commercial aviation will be an important step in returning to normalcy and bol- 
stering economic activity. 

As we transfer responsibilities to the Iraqis, it is important to continue to assist 
the CPA’s efforts to communicate effectively with the Iraqi people and others in the 
region to clarify our intentions, expose the brutality and hypocrisy of the enemy, 
publicize Iraq’s successes, and generate hope. The establishment of media platforms, 
such as the Iraqi Media Network in Iraq and A1 Hurra in the region are particularly 
promising because they provide alternatives to the often hostile regional media. We 
will continue to tell the story of our successes as well as report our setbacks. 

We will continue to work closely with the U.S. diplomatic presence as we ap- 
proach the transfer of authority (TOA) in Iraq. A new military headquarters in Iraq 
will focus on coordinating the counterinsurgency campaign, effecting close civil-mili- 
tary coordination, building Iraqi security capability, assisting with reconstruction ef- 
forts, and mentoring the nascent Iraqi joint force headquarters and Armed Forces. 

CENTCOM expects that violence will increase as Iraq moves to sovereignty. 
Mus’ab al-Zarqawi explains in his letter to Osama bin Laden that he thinks “zero 
hour must be at least 4 months before the new government gets into place. We are 
racing time.” It is clear Zarqawi and others see this milestone as a major danger 
and intend to surge against it. The enemy fears a network of credible security forces 
deployed against them and has stepped up their targeting of police stations, recruit- 
ing centers, and key security leaders. The enemy will certainly target critical infra- 
structure in its bid to undermine Iraqi legitimacy. Some of our adversaries will at- 
tempt to exacerbate ethnic tensions with the intent of sparking civil war by attack- 
ing important ethnic and religious leaders with a goal of causing mass casualties 
and media events to highlight their carnage. 

The political process is moving with increased participation by Iraqis and the 
international community. The security forces continue to build at a brisk pace with 
no drop off in recruiting following recent terrorist attacks. Essential services are im- 
proving and in most cases exceed pre-war levels. Ethnic violence has been limited 
with major groups participating in the political process. While there is a possibility 
that civil war could break out, we currently believe the probability of such a conflict 
is low. We believe there are many more people working to keep Iraq together than 
to break it apart. 

As those of you who have visited Iraq know, the performance of our coalition serv- 
ice men and women is outstanding. They are accomplishing complex tasks under dif- 
ficult and dangerous conditions. We now face a transitional period in Iraq as we pre- 
pare to transfer sovereignty to the Iraqi people. Key actions include defeating the 
insurgency, restructuring command and control to facilitate reconstruction and sta- 
bilization; building Iraqi security institutions; and completing one of the largest ro- 
tation of forces in recent times. While we remain optimistic about the road ahead, 
we cannot predict future force sizing and composition until the political situation 
concerning Iraqi sovereignty clarifies itself. 

AFGHANISTAN 

We currently have close to 13,800 coalition personnel deployed in Afghanistan as 
part of Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF). These forces, that include nearly 12,000 
U.S. personnel and 1,800 coalition personnel from 18 nations, are commanded and 
controlled by the CFC-A. Every branch of the U.S. armed services is represented 
in this command. National Guard and Reserve components make up approximately 
26 percent of our forces deployed there. Part of the CFC-A mission is to assure 
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unity of effort with the U.S. Ambassador and country team in Kabul and manage 
the military-to-military relationship with the Governments of Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan, and the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF). 

CJTF-180 is a division level organization that exercises command over 11 sepa- 
rate task forces; including 2 coalition battalions and other support, medical, engi- 
neering, and training units. It also has special operations capabilities assigned from 
U.S. and coalition nations. 

The threat situation in Afghanistan remains relatively stable, although al Qaeda 
and Taliban elements continue to target President Karzai’s government, Afghan Mi- 
litia Forces (AMF), coalition forces, ISAF, and international organizations. This 
threat is composed of three groups. In the northeast and the Kabul regions, al 
Qaeda affiliated groups such as Hizb i Islami Gulbuddin (HIG) led by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar pose a continued threat. In the southeast, tribal elements and al Qaeda 
continue their resistance to Afghan and coalition forces. In the south, remnants of 
the Taliban and al Qaeda continue to operate out of the old Taliban strongholds in 
the Qandahar area. These groups make effective use of propaganda, maintaining 
just enough support to continue operating in Afghanistan. The enemy uses hit and 
run tactics, inflicting casualties with small arms, grenades, lEDs, rockets, and sui- 
cide attacks. 

We continue to share lessons learned between operations in Afghanistan and Iraq 
and apply counterinsurgency principles found effective in Iraq against al Qaeda and 
Taliban in Afghanistan. Once again we find the key to counterterrorism operations 
is the development of actionable intelligence and tying it to a flexible lethal re- 
sponse. In Afghanistan we are in the process of building similar HUMINT networks 
and communications architectures that have proved effective in Iraq. The construc- 
tion of a Joint World Wide Intelligence Communications System (JWICS) network 
and a voice over internet protocol (VOIP) phone system will improve targeting capa- 
bilities. In many cases, intelligence is enabled by successful civilian and military op- 
erations tbat convince tbe local populations tbat tbe Karzai government and tbe co- 
alition provide tbe best opportunity for a prosperous future. Tbe key is visible recon- 
struction progress which gives people a hope for a better future. These critical shap- 
ing operations set the conditions to isolate our enemies from their base of support. 

While our military operations over the past year have inflicted losses on al Qaeda 
and anti-coalition opposition forces, attacks such as the recent suicide bombings in 
Kabul remind us tbat our enemy is resilient and determined to disrupt upcoming 
elections as well as reconstruction efforts. Coalition and Afghan forces will continue 
to target and attack remaining pockets of al Qaeda and Afghan opposition fighters 
to remove them as a threat and promote stability throughout tbe country. Paki- 
stan’s cooperation has contributed to our success in this regard and our continued 
support to them will further improve their ability to disrupt the enemy’s efforts to 
reorganize and conduct operations. 

CFC-A continues to integrate U.S. and coalition conventional, SOF, Air Forces, 
Afghan National Army (ANA), and AMF into effective operations throughout the 
country. This year, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) took an impor- 
tant role in Afghanistan by providing command and control for ISAF. The 6,300 
troops of the NATO-led ISAF are vital to establishing security in Kabul. NATO has 
recently taken charge of the Konduz Provincial Reconstruction Team (PRT) and four 
adjacent provinces in the northeast. NATO is also preparing to further expand its 
reach across the north. 

Coalition forces continue working closely with our Afghan allies and ISAF to 
maintain stability and strengthen the writ of the Kabul Government. The ANA, 
whose units continue to develop professionalism and gain operational experience, 
will support these efforts. Where deployed, the ANA has earned the trust and con- 
fidence of Afghan citizens. The growth of the ANA, along with the disarmament, de- 
mobilization, and reintegration (DDR) of Afghan militias and the establishment of 
police forces, will ensure viable security sector reform. 

There are approximately 8,900 ANA soldiers currently enlisted. The last battalion 
of the Central Corps is in training now and should complete training in mid-March, 
establishing three five-battalion brigades within the Central Corps. While fielded 
forces are the mainstay of any defense establishment, the headquarters and support 
organizations to organize, train, equip, and employ those forces must also be estab- 
lished. 

A key to long-term Afghan security self-sufficiency is to reform the Ministry of De- 
fense and the Afghan General Staff from a Soviet-style bureaucracy to a modern 
professional armed force. By linking the Ministry of Defense and General Staff 
structure to that of the regional commands, we will have the framework required 
to expand the reach of the central government throughout the country. This is an 
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important element of our strategy to bring political reform to the regions outside 
Kabul that remain dominated by warlords. 

Reconstruction remains vital to isolating our enemies and depriving them of their 
support base. Both NATO nations and nations in the OEF coalition are sponsoring 
PRTs. The purpose of the PRTs is to create enclaves where representatives from the 
Afghan Government, the international community, and aid organizations can bring 
capability to the outl3dng regions. An extremely successful program, the number of 
PRTs recently jumped from 8 to 12 with 4 more planned by summer. Additionally, 
29 nations are providing reconstruction support through financial and humanitarian 
assistance efforts. CENTCOM welcomes and will facilitate NATO’s offer to expand 
its role in security and reconstruction. While NATO’s focus is on manning PRTs and 
stabilizing large portions of the country, the U.S.-led OEF coalition conducts oper- 
ations to assist the Afghan authorities in building a safe and secure environment 
to support reconstruction while continuing, as necessary, combat operations to de- 
feat al Qaeda, the Taliban, and other anti-coalition forces in Afghanistan. 

With the recent success of the Constitutional Loya Jirga, the Bonn process contin- 
ues towards elections later this summer. We are preparing however, for a likely in- 
crease in violence during the final phase of this process as al Qaeda and Taliban 
work to prevent further gains hy the legitimate government. There is evidence that 
the threat will step up attacks on key leadership, the Afghan Security Sector and 
interagency civilians supporting the mission. We are currently focusing our intel- 
ligence on these threats and are fully prepared to preempt, prevent or respond to 
these events as we can. We expect force levels to remain relatively stable in the 
months ahead. 

Horn of Africa 

CENTCOM has steadily increased operational focus in the Horn of Africa and the 
surrounding maritime environment to identify the methods and means employed by 
international terrorist organizations and networks. There are currently over 1,200 
coalition personnel deployed in the Horn of Africa. Our operations there are com- 
manded and controlled by CJTF-HOA, which is located in Djibouti and supported 
at sea by Commander Task Force 150 (CTF-150), a Royal Navy Flag officer with 
7 ships from 6 countries. The current emphasis of forces in this area is intelligence 
collection, developing interagency and international structures, conducting civil-mili- 
tary operations, and helping nations in the region build collective security struc- 
tures. SOCCENT assets also provide important help in increasing regional counter- 
terrorist capabilities. 

The Horn of Africa sits astride the southern portion of one of the major sea-lines 
of communication that CENTCOM must use to operate in the Arabian Gulf region. 
Threats to the stability of the region include: internal conflicts, border disputes, ex- 
treme poverty, and transnational terrorists. The consequences of war are easily 
magnified in this region because well over 17 million people are at risk of starva- 
tion. People are being forced to leave their homes due to violence, the search for 
food, medical care, and safety. Many sub-Saharan African states have limited or un- 
reliable internal security capabilities and this weakness makes them attractive 
venues for terrorist cells and criminal organizations. Terrorist organizations seek to 
exploit the Horn’s ungoverned areas to train recruits as well as plan and conduct 
operations against U.S. interests and those of our allies. 

Nonetheless, we have partners in the region who are willing to fully cooperate in 
pursuit of a common goal. Djibouti has given extraordinary support for U.S. military 
basing, training, and counterterrorism operations, including combined maritime 
interdiction of several terrorist associated dhows. Kenya, a leader in East African 
regional affairs, has also been a key ally in the war on terror and has been instru- 
mental in promoting and facilitating peace in Sudan and access to Somalia. Ethio- 
pia, despite its very limited resources, is undertaking an ambitious program of secu- 
rity sector reform and is also committed to combating terrorism and countering ex- 
tremism within its borders. 

As a result of many of the challenging conditions prevailing in the Horn of Africa, 
our Theater Security Cooperation programs emphasize humanitarian assistance and 
civil-military operations. Additionally, there is an overarching emphasis on the de- 
velopment of regional security structures. CJTF-HOA’s regional security arrange- 
ments and preventive humanitarian operations greatly enhance the ability of re- 
gional nations to improve their security posture. 

Instability in the Horn is a long-term problem. Somalia is a failed state that 
transnational terrorists use as a transit point and safe haven. Sudan has suffered 
from continuous civil war for decades and remains a training and staging location 
for transnational terrorist organizations. Border tensions between Ethiopia and Eri- 
trea remain high with renewed conflict a possibility. Increased funding to reinforce 
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security sector reform and counterterrorism activities in Yemen, Djibouti, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, and cautious engagements with Eritrea and Sudan will help us build on 
progress we have made in the past year. 

In the Horn of Africa, our strategy aims to increase pressure on the terrorist net- 
works established there, while at the same time, deterring migration of high-level 
al Qaeda who may seek sanctuary there. Central to this objective are coalition ef- 
forts to enhance the Nations’ capability to detect and combat the terrorist threat. 
Bilateral agreements for intelligence exchanges and in-country intelligence officer 
training courses are valuable to both our African partners and us. 

CJTF-HOA serves as a tangible sign of U.S. commitment to governments in the 
Horn of Africa. They are developing cooperative security arrangements and mitigat- 
ing the cross-border seams exploited by terrorists. CJTF-HOA also provides an or- 
ganizational model for the way ahead in the global war on terror where our long- 
term objective is to help nations help themselves. 

THEATER SECURITY COOPERATION AND OTHER REGIONAL CONCERNS 

CENTCOM’s security cooperation program paved the way for the essential basing, 
staging, and overflight rights supporting OEF and OIF that augmented access to 
Diego Garcia granted by our staunchest ally, the United Kingdom. The command 
continues to work and train with other nations as a normal course of our operations. 
In planning cooperative activities, we do so with the view that we must build rela- 
tionships that promote U.S. interests, build allied and friendly nations’ military ca- 
pabilities, and provide U.S. forces with access and enroute infrastructure. 

These ventures require expanded fiscal and political investment to keep them via- 
ble. The anticipated Fiscal Year 2004 Foreign Military Financing allocation of $2.15 
billion will strengthen our relationships with Egypt, Jordan, and Pakistan, strength- 
en the ANA, and improve our cooperation with other nations in the central region. 
Continued investment in security assistance improves the capabilities of friendly na- 
tions, enables them to provide for their own security and allows them to provide 
meaningful contributions to coalition activities such as counterterrorism. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET) is a cost-effective invest- 
ment that positively shapes the future security environment by exposing foreign 
military officers and officials to U.S. practices and operations. This program pro- 
vides foreign military members the opportunity to attend courses at U.S. military 
institutions such as Command and Staff Colleges and Senior Service Schools. These 
students become familiar with congressionally mandated subjects such as U.S. con- 
cepts of military professionalism, respect for human rights, subordination to civilian 
authority, and U.S. democratic institutions and culture. A new DOD appropriation, 
the Counterterrorism Fellowship, allows us to offer relevant courses to officers from 
key partners in the global war on terror. The return on investment is large: inter- 
national military officers who understand U.S. military values and institutions. The 
relationships built during fellowships advance international cooperation. Foreign 
Military Financing and IMET benefit the recipient as well as the United States. 
CENTCOM recommends continued funding for these effective programs. We should 
not underestimate the worth of our commitment to these programs; the command 
will continue them as a matter of highest priority. 

While our two most pressing priorities in the AOR are the efforts to bring stabil- 
ity to Iraq and Afghanistan, the greatest danger may be growing extremist influence 
in nations such as Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. Our Theater Security Cooperation 
program aims to support these nations’ efforts to reinforce moderation and imple- 
ment reforms designed to achieve long-term stability. 

Pakistan 

President Musharraf and Prime Minister Jamali are leading their country to re- 
sist extremism and we fully support their efforts to promote regional stability. Paki- 
stan has played a key and essential role in both the global war on terror and OEF. 
Recent diplomatic initiatives between Pakistan and India concerning control of the 
Kashmir area are encouraging. The presence of the terrorist threat, regional insta- 
bility and nuclear weapons makes Pakistan a country with which we need to remain 
heavily engaged. 

President Musharraf has made great strides in curtailing the influence of terror- 
ists within his nation and the Pakistani Army has become more effective along the 
Afghan border. Pakistan faces unique challenges in the Federally Administered 
Tribal Areas (FATA) where many al Qaeda and Taliban leaders and forces settled 
following major combat operations in Afghanistan. President Musharraf has begun 
a long-term strategy to engage the tribal leaders in these areas. He is offering them 
access to government resources if they purge the terrorists from their area of con- 
trol, but at the same time, he is prepared to take military action against those found 
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non-compliant. We are supporting these efforts through increased intelligence shar- 
ing and security assistance while improving operational coordination between CFC- 
A and the Pakistani military. We also conduct regular meetings between Afghan, 
Pakistani, and U.S. military leaders to promote transparency and cooperation be- 
tween governments along the border. 

Pakistan has been a steadfast partner of the U.S. since the start of OEF, provid- 
ing a wide range of access, basing, and overflight support for operations in Afghani- 
stan. In addition, Pakistan played an important and active role in the capture of 
al Qaeda leader Khalid Sheikh Mohammad. In return, we are conducting a full 
range of engagement activities with them to include military to military contacts, 
bilateral exercises, and training programs. Pakistani officers attend the command 
and staff and war colleges of all four armed services and in turn, a select number 
of our officers attend their institutions. 

The U.S. strategic relationship with Pakistan has been difficult over time, but a 
stable and moderate Pakistan capable and willing to fight terrorism is in the U.S.’s 
best interest. Ensuring a positive outcome in Pakistan requires us to stay engaged. 

Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 

Recent attacks in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia have convinced Saudi leaders of 
the direct nature of the threats to the Royal Eamily and the government. Saudi Ara- 
bia is a major battleground in the global war on terror because of the presence of 
al Qaeda, their sympathizers and significant resources. Saudi Arabian security 
forces have vigorously pursued terrorists inside the kingdom, killing or capturing 
hundreds of al Qaeda. The Saudis have also made inroads against terrorist finances 
and infrastructure, but there is more to be done. 

Our engagement activities in Saudi Arabia are long-standing. The U.S. Military 
Training Mission has worked bilateral training and support issues for years. We in- 
tend to build upon our long relationship of good will and mutual support with the 
Saudi Arabian military and do all we can to reinforce Saudi efforts to defeat terror- 
ist organizations and promote stability. 

Other Arabian Gulf States and Yemen 

The Arabian Gulf states are valued partners in the global war on terror. Our op- 
erations in the region would not be possible without support from states such as 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, UAE, and Oman. The support provided includes overflight 
rights, base and port access, and staging rights. Kuwait has been host to the Com- 
bined Forces Land Component Command Forward Headquarters and our forces op- 
erating in the region. Bahrain is the home of the NAVCENT and Fifth Fleet. Qatar 
hosts CENTCOM Forward Headquarters and the United States Central Command 
Air Force (CENTAF)/9th Air Force Combined Air Operations Center. All members 
of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) support important humanitarian and recon- 
struction efforts. All are donors to Afghan and Iraqi reconstruction efforts. 

In return, we continue to work closely with our Gulf partners in a variety of fo- 
rums. We work with them in everything from bilateral and multilateral exercises 
to regional conferences and academic seminars. Officers from these countries are fa- 
miliar sights at our military colleges and training centers. Our recent efforts with 
the UAE provide a concrete example of the benefits of cooperation. The UAE has 
developed the Gulf Air Warfare Center in Abu Dhabi, a state of the art facility mod- 
eled after the U.S. Air Eorce’s Air Warfare Center. This facility will promote re- 
gional cooperation and combat effectiveness by hosting academic and flying courses 
attended by all of the GCC, as well as European allies. 

Theater security cooperation with the Gulf States remains important because we 
will continue to require access to the region and because the threat to these states 
from terrorism remains extremely high. Yemen’s porous land and sea borders and 
loosely-controlled tribal areas provide opportunities for terrorists to transit, support, 
and supply their networks. CENTCOM engagement with Yemen is focused on im- 
proving their counterterrorism capabilities. SOF training of their counterterrorism 
force has measurably improved their capabilities and confidence, resulting in direct 
action operations that have disrupted foreign fighters and facilitators that pre- 
viously viewed Yemen as a safe haven. Their recent cooperation with Saudi Arabia 
to gain control over cross-border smuggling of arms, explosives, and personnel has 
great potential. Although Oman remains concerned about illegal sea-borne immigra- 
tion from South Asia and the possibility that terrorists may enter their country with 
economic refugees, it lacks the fiscal resources to adequately upgrade its military 
forces. Continued U.S. support to Oman will make the region less hospitable to ter- 
rorists. 
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Egypt 

The Arab Republic of Egypt continues to be a strong partner, member, and ally 
in the global war on terrorism. Egypt’s increase of overflight rights and Suez Canal 
transits were vital to our coalition victories in OEF and OIF. Egypt has donated 
over 60 tons of humanitarian aid to Afghan reconstruction and arms and ammuni- 
tion to the new ANA. They deployed a field hospital to Afghanistan where it has 
treated over 13,000 patients and contributed demonstrably in achieving the goal of 
restoring Afghanistan’s medical infrastructure to operational levels. 

The U.S. has maintained close military relations with Egypt since the signing of 
the Camp David Accords in 1979. Although Bright Star 2003 was cancelled due to 
operational constraints, we remain engaged with the Egyptians on major regional 
events and future Bright Star exercises. Egypt’s leadership role in the Arab world 
is important to reinforcing moderation and enhancing stability in the region. 

Our Security Assistance mission to Egypt is one of our largest and its objective 
is to assist Egypt to modernize all branches of their Armed Forces. Annually, we 
provide $1.3 billion for the procurement of U.S. manufactured weapons systems and 
support. These include the Patriot PAC 3, Avenger, Stinger Block 1, extended range 
multiple launch rocket systems (MLRS), etc. over the next 5 years. To date, 755 
MlAl tanks have been manufactured at the Egyptian Tank plant. In addition, the 
U.S. provides $1.2 million annually for the IMET. Graduates of the IMET program 
are now rising to senior positions in the chain of command. Finally, in an effort to 
increase their regional coalition capabilities, Egypt’s Ministry of Defense is building 
a 600-bed International Medical Center with national funds, while our Foreign Mili- 
tary Financing funding is providing medical equipment, furnishings, and training to 
train over 138 doctors and seventy nurses, at a cost of $132 million. Egypt continues 
to prove itself a key ally, supporting both OEF and OIF operations. 

Jordan 

Jordan is a stable country within a very dynamic region. The Israeli/Palestinian 
situation, the Iraq conflict, and the war on terror all impact Jordan’s geopolitical 
climate. King Abdullah II supports a very strong military relationship with the 
United States. His active support for the coalition’s efforts during OEF and OIF is 
essential to our success. Jordan deployed a key demining capability to Afghanistan 
that allowed the coalition to quickly set up air operations at Bagram airfield. They 
deployed and still maintain a field hospital in Mazar e Sharif that has provided 
medical care to over 234,000 Afghans since the end of hostilities. Their current ef- 
fort of training Iraqi police is a major component of the coalition plan to improve 
security in Iraq. 

Our economic and military aid programs are appreciated by the Government of 
Jordan and are key elements of their defense plans. We have no better regional 
partner on counterterrorism and will continue to work closely with this important 
ally through combined training exercises, military exchanges, coalition deployments 
and a robust military assistance program. 

Central Asian States 

Our continuing engagement with these states addresses significant sources of in- 
stability in the region. Our partnership with these nations focuses on developing 
counterterrorism and counternarcotics capabilities, improving border security, and 
enhancing the professionalization of their military forces. Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, 
Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan, for example, have undertaken programs of military re- 
form designed to increase the professionalism of their Armed Forces. We will con- 
tinue to foster security sector reform, encourage regional cooperation, and seek their 
constructive involvement in our effort to stabilize Afghanistan. 

It is clear that our relationship is mutually beneficial. Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan provide key access and overflight 
rights necessary to support operations in Afghanistan. The Government of 
Uzbekistan has provided access to Karshi-Khanabad Airfield at no cost to U.S. 
forces. Kyrgyzstan also provides U.S. basing at Manas. Tajikistan formally offered 
a battalion of troops and other elements to participate in peacekeeping efforts in Af- 
ghanistan in January of this year. Kazakhstan has provided engineering troops for 
OIF. 

Our engagement in this region supports the efforts of these nations as they move 
forward from their Soviet pasts. Military-to-military contacts and educational oppor- 
tunities provided under IMET can enhance the reform programs that are in place. 
Through bilateral and multilateral exercises, we will develop greater interoper- 
ability and provide a positive example of a professional force subordinated to legiti- 
mate civilian authority. 
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The Central Asian states continue to struggle with reform and enterprise, while 
their people clearly desire to participate in the growing prosperity enjoyed by other 
former Soviet countries. The risks associated with failure of these states include re- 
gional instability, drug trafficking, smuggling and safe haven for terrorists. Our se- 
curity cooperation efforts aim to improve border control and enhance counter- 
terrorism capabilities, al Qaeda, the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan, and other ex- 
tremist groups are active in Central Asia. Continued regional cooperation is essen- 
tial to confront extremist groups in the area. 

Iran 

Our recent action to provide disaster relief to the victims of the earthquake in 
Bam, Iran provided the Iranian people a more accurate picture of the American 
character and demonstrates our commitment to reducing human suffering. The po- 
litical situation in Iran remains complex. Tension is deepening between moderates 
who desire a greater voice in politics and the hard-line religious Mullahs who con- 
trol the security forces and the mechanisms of political power. 

Iran has multiple centers of power and its closed society makes assessing their 
national intentions difficult. We will watch Iran carefully to try to prevent any de- 
stabilizing activities that could complicate our efforts and contribute to internal 
Iraqi frictions. We will continue to deter Iranian support of terrorism. Iran is also 
central to our counterproliferation planning and nonproliferation efforts. The Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) has confirmed Iran’s clandestine nuclear ac- 
tivities and continues its oversight to demand compliance with their nuclear non- 
proliferation obligations. 

While generally thought to be built for defense, Iran continues to build a credible 
military capable of power projection within the region. It has the largest military 
capability in the region and has a record of aggressive military action in and around 
the Arabian Gulf 

Iran’s military force is the primary threat to the free flow of oil from the Gulf 
region. Their forces include a Navy of small attack boats carr3dng torpedoes and 
missiles that are well suited for the restricted confines of the Strait of Hormuz. A 
new generation of indigenously produced anti-ship cruise missiles and tactical bal- 
listic missiles threaten both oil infrastructure and shipping. It is important for us 
to maintain reconnaissance capabilities to monitor these forces. To counter this 
threat our Global Naval Force Presence Policy ensures a robust carrier strike group 
and expeditionary strike group presence that demonstrates our commitment to un- 
restricted international access to the Gulfs resources. 

Iran’s Revolutionary Guard Force and Intelligence Service (MOIS) are very active 
throughout the Arabian Gulf and the broader Middle East. While Iranian interests 
have not favored active sponsorship of anti-U.S. activity in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
it is clear that Iranian sponsored groups, backed by their intelligence services could 
create difficulties in both countries. 

Joint Warfighting 

During OIF our forces advanced the art of joint warfighting and built upon the 
experience we gained in OEF approximately 1 year earlier. Coalition forces struck 
the enemy at multiple points simultaneously while the main attack covered over 300 
miles in 22 days. The result was the removal of Saddam Hussein’s regime and the 
defeat of an opposing force of 28 divisions. Coalition land- and carrier-based air 
forces achieved total air superiority from the outset, disrupting Iraqi command and 
control networks, shattering air defenses, and preventing the assembly of large 
ground formations. Coalition army and naval forces opened waterways into Iraq, al- 
lowing for the delivery of humanitarian goods while major combat operations were 
ongoing. Additionally, SOF operated throughout Iraq and seized control of western 
Iraq almost in its entirety. 

Air, conventional ground forces, and SOF continue to demonstrate an unprece- 
dented degree of agility, fight aggressively under uncertain counterinsurgency condi- 
tions, and retain the initiative in all areas of the battlespace. Recent technological 
advances do not remove the fog, friction, or uncertainty of war. Combined and joint 
teams operating at low levels dominate the enemy in every engagement and with 
proper intelligence, unravel terrorist cell structures. Operations in the movement 
phase of OIF represented a shift from joint “deconfliction” to near full combined and 
joint integration. That integration continues in Iraq under the current conditions of 
combat. During Operation Sweeney in October 2003 through January 2004, for ex- 
ample, a British division commanded a large anti-smuggling effort that brought to- 
gether British air and ground forces, U.S. naval forces, and a Marine Expeditionary 
unit (MEU). Significant operational coordination achieved by special operations, air 
and conventional ground forces in finding, fixing, and finishing insurgent cells and 
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key leaders has resulted in considerable success. This joint integration at low inten- 
sity conflict operations is unprecedented. 

PROPOSED BASING STRATEGIC 

CENTCOM’s strategic basing plan is being developed in conjunction with other 
combatant commands, the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), and the Joint 
Staff to ensure that it complements the basing strategies of adjoining combatant 
commands and supports the overall Global Basing Strategy. CENTCOM’s basing 
strate^ will complement the overall Global Basing Strategy by positioning key ca- 
pabilities throughout the CENTCOM AOR to enable a rapid and flexible response 
for the execution of major combat operations in support of the global war on terror. 

Host nation support is key to CENTCOM’s basing strate^. As such, site selection 
is made considering the improvement of host nation capabilities while avoiding the 
incitement of anti-American sentiment 

CENTCOM’s strategic plan for basing calls for Forward Operating Sites (EOS), 
Cooperative Security Locations (CSLs) and the contingency use of ports and airfields 
throughout the AOR. These infrastructure sites have been identified to assure U.S. 
access to enable the projection and sustainment of forces within the AOR. 

THEATER MANNING 

While our strategy in Iraq and Afghanistan involves turning security responsibil- 
ities over to indigenous forces, this strategy takes time to implement and our forces 
will have to remain engaged in both countries for a considerable amount of time. 
Trained forces in depth will prove critical to sustaining those efforts, conducting op- 
erations in support of the global war on terror, continuing theater security coopera- 
tion activities, and maintaining sufficient reserves to deter other potential adversar- 
ies. Because our efforts in Afghanistan and Iraq involve counterinsurgency oper- 
ations in complex urban terrain as well as the need to employ dispersed forces 
across wide areas, there are great needs for infantry, reconnaissance troops, military 
police, rotary wing aviation, HUMINT, translators, interrogators, and civil affairs 
teams. 

Counterinsurgency operations and high value target (HVT) hunting creates a near 
insatiable demand for HUMINT resources. We need to expand our HUMINT forces 
(case officers, linguists, analysts, and interrogators), provide them with proper train- 
ing, and build rewarding professional career paths to foster retention. Interrogators 
have proven to be a critical path for operations in both Afghanistan and Iraq and 
throughout the CENTCOM AOR. These skills are required from the tactical level 
to the strategic level. As our work to secure national stability in Afghanistan and 
Iraq matures, counterintelligence skills are another high demand low density asset 
to train for the future. 

We must invest in greater culturally literate HUMINT capabilities across the 
Services and build networks that not only provide discrete target information, but 
also help us anticipate enemy actions. We need more linguists who are fluent in Ar- 
abic, Farsi, Pahstu, Dahri, Urdu, Somali, and Swahili. Civil affairs personnel, inter- 
agency planning experts, and psychological operations specialists are also in short 
supply. We must continue to invest in the recruitment and training of such skilled 
people. 

Operations in Afghanistan and Iraq have generated high demand for other spe- 
cialties. These include law enforcement specialists knowledgeable in international 
law and able to teach professional, high level policing skills such as criminal inves- 
tigation techniques. Hundreds of thousands of tons of unexploded ordnance left over 
from decades of strife have spiked our demand for explosive ordnance disposal spe- 
cialists who are also trained in techniques to counter lEDs. Because we are plan- 
ning multiple complex operations simultaneously, we need more strategic field grade 
plans officers capable of conceptualizing theater strategy and are conversant in coa- 
lition and interagency operations. Information technology managers and systems 
programmers, and web system and database designers are needed to manage the 
large database and command and control structures we are employing to prosecute 
the global war on terror and conduct counterinsurgency operations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 

In addition to our conventional force requirements, we see a continued high de- 
mand for SOF throughout the CENTCOM AOR. SOF reconnaissance, deep insertion 
and surveillance assets, and aviation crews remain in great demand. SOF’s capabil- 
ity to train, mentor, and operate with host nation forces is especially important in 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and throughout the AOR. 

We are grateful for the initiatives to fund incentives and quality of life programs 
to compensate and provide respite for those deployed for extended periods. The high- 
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ly successful Rest and Recuperation Leave and Fighter Management Pass programs 
are boosting morale and increasing effectiveness. The expansion of Tactical Field 
Exchanges in Iraq and Afghanistan are important tools to sustain morale. Ex- 
changes provide necessary and important comfort items and are the sole source of 
phone services for our troops. Other programs that are important to sustain the 
high morale of our forces under demanding conditions include Armed Forces Enter- 
tainment, compensation and entitlement initiatives, and the Child Care and Family 
Child Care Subsidy Programs. We applaud the DOD expansion of the Military One 
Source initiative and feel it is an effective complement to existing Service Family 
Support Center programs. The service men and women serving in the CENTCOM 
AOR appreciate the continued congressional concern for supporting programs that 
encourage reenlistment and officer retention. As always, our people remain the prin- 
cipal source of our strength. 


CRITICAL MISSION ENABLERS 

The missions in Afghanistan and Iraq have identified three key enablers that we 
rely upon; strategic lift, intelligence, and force protection. Our lack of in-theater in- 
frastructure and assigned forces makes us dependent on strategic lift. Ongoing oper- 
ations are creating unprecedented demands for fused intelligence across the entire 
force and we are improving every day. The insurgency tactics we are encountering 
put a heavy emphasis on organic force protection. 

Strategic air and sealift continues to enable our success. Once stability operations 
in Afghanistan and Iraq are completed, CENTCOM will be an active theater with 
a relatively small expeditionary footprint in the region. This means that CENTCOM 
will remain heavily dependent on pre-positioned equipment and agile forces to re- 
spond to contingencies. Adequate sealift and sea-basing capabilities in conjunction 
with our strategic air assets are absolutely vital to military success in our area of 
operations. 

Much has been done to develop common databases and an overarching intel- 
ligence architecture that permits common access and dissemination to all echelons. 
These efforts ensure effective collaboration across the intelligence community. How- 
ever, just as important to this effort is a continuous, unimpeded flow of intelligence. 
Unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs) have proven their value, and we must continue 
to expand their capabilities and integrate them into our intelligence networks. The 
requirement for more full motion video (FMV) and infrared (IR) video is an enabler 
at all levels of command. Once exposed to the revolutionary capabilities they pro- 
vide, no commander wants to fight without them. The ability to see the enemy day 
or night and respond to his defenses and activities before making contact is chang- 
ing tactical doctrine, especially in urban scenarios. 

CENTCOM has built a redundant intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
(ISR) network integrating strategic, theater, and tactical systems, but persistent 
surveillance is essential to maintaining situational awareness during Joint oper- 
ations. Increasing the number of UAV systems, signals intelligence systems, and ex- 
pediting the airborne common sensor program will improve our persistent surveil- 
lance capability. This capability can be further enhanced by expanding our capacity 
to fly more Predator UAVs simultaneously in our theater and by adding qualified 
linguists aboard signals intelligence aircraft. Improved sensors both on the ground 
and airborne will help distinguish between enemy and indigenous populations. 

We should recognize from our experiences in OEF and OIF, however, that we will 
not be able to achieve anything close to near-certainty in high intensity combat or 
counterinsurgency operations because enemy countermeasures and knowledge of 
enemy intentions lie beyond the reach of even the most sophisticated technologies. 

The requirement for Up-Armored High Mobility Multi-Purpose Wheeled Vehicles 
(HMMWVs) and Interceptor Body Armor (IBA) to protect our troops in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan remains high. Due mainly to the development of the lED as the enemy’s 
weapon of choice, our requirement for armored HMMWVs has steadily increased 
from 235 in May 2003 to 4,388 in February 2004. We currently have 2,178 in thea- 
ter, or 50 percent of the current requirement. The Joint Staff, Services, and other 
combatant commanders are currently redistributing worldwide stocks of Up-Ar- 
mored HMMWVs. Funds that you provided in the Emergency Supplemental in- 
creased production from 78 per month in October 2003 to 148 per month in Feb- 
ruary 2004 and will further increase to 220 per month by May 2004. Accelerated 
production and redistribution should allow current requirements to be met by De- 
cember 2004. 

OIF forces initially deployed with a combination of old Flak vests and the new 
IBA. The Defense Logistics Agency and Army managed production and distribution 
of the new IBA, which is composed of the Outer Tactical Vest (OTV) and Small 
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Arms Protection Inserts (SAPI). One hundred percent of U.S. forces in Iraq now 
have the full IBA. One hundred percent of U.S. forces in Afghanistan have the new 
OTV and 86 percent have SAPI plates. The remainder of the soldiers in Afghanistan 
will be issued SAPI plates by the middle of March. 

Military Construction (MILCON) 

CENTCOM’s basing strategy supports the command’s vision and mission by es- 
tablishing bases and facilities that support operational and strategic needs through- 
out the region. Ongoing operations in support of the global war on terror and OIF 
and OEF have increased our basing footprint for the near term; primarily operating 
bases in Iraq and Afghanistan. To meet these requirements, components have al- 
ready submitted contingency construction requirements totaling some $531 million 
through CENTCOM and their component channels, for Joint Staff, OSD, and con- 
gressional consideration. 

Your continued funding support for MILCON provides needed infrastructure and 
facilities required to prosecute OEF, OIF, and the global war on terror. Between the 
fiscal year 2004 appropriation and the fiscal year 2004 supplemental. Congress au- 
thorized a total of $340.5 million in MILCON for projects in the CENTCOM AOR. 
However, additional contingency requirements continually emerge. CENTCOM has 
prioritized another 44 projects at an estimated cost of $531 million in urgent, un- 
funded contingency construction requirements. We submitted these requests to the 
Joint Staff in January 2004. We expect that other requirements will emerge due to 
changes in the situation, new missions, and the evolution of our basing strategy. 
Your support for these requests is important to our ability to sustain operations in 
the theater. 

Funding Priorities 

In research and development (R&D) funding — over $335 million was appropriated 
to address key force protection shortfalls and over $70 million will fund R&D efforts 
to address some of the as 3 Tnmetric problems our soldiers are facing, such as lEDs. 
DOD has established a counter-IED task force that will review, test, and field prom- 
ising counter-IED technology to our forces. This effort is already bearing fruit. 

Our ability to fight and win throughout our theater of operations relies heavily 
on a robust, reliable command, control, communications, and computer (C'^) network. 
Great progress is being made in enhancing our theater-wide C^ infrastructure, due 
in large measure to supplemental funds approved for commercialization of our tac- 
tical communications resources. The nature of the global war on terror, particularly 
counterinsurgency operations in our theater, however, places significant demands 
for collection and dissemination of intelligence products and information throughout 
all components. Joint Task Forces (JTFs), tactical units, and coalition partners. 
While we continue to pursue the resources necessary to meet these requirements, 
the ability to distribute intelligence to all the places remains our single biggest 
challenge. Continued support of communications initiatives will ensure necessary 
capability to meet today and future requirements. 

CENTCOM’s logistical difficulties stem mainly from limited infrastructure. We 
place high demand on strategic airlift and sealift; we lack the ability to provide in- 
transit visibility (ITV) on supplies; we need improvements in the tactical distribu- 
tion of petroleum products and other goods via military trucks or pipeline. MILCON 
investments throughout our theater will improve through-put and force projection 
capabilities. 

Legislative Authority Changes 

Congress has been generous in providing CENTCOM with greater fiscal flexibility 
to support nations that provide us with access or assist our efforts. One such exam- 
ple is the CERP with Appropriated Funds (CERP-APF). This program is seen by 
the commanders in the field as an essential enabler. CERP-APF allows the com- 
manders to seek and satisfy the immediate needs of the local population and dem- 
onstrate to the public our commitment to helping them. We seek you continued sup- 
port for this authority. 

Concerns 

CENTCOM has been constrained in its support to nations that provide us with 
access or assist our efforts. Specific concerns include: 

Inability to use funds to: 

• Upgrade permanent facilities. 

• Pay for intra- and inter-theater airlift transportation for coalition person- 
nel and material, including medical evacuation. 
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• Support and sustain the Afghan security forces and the Provincial Recon- 
struction Teams. 

• Pay travel expenses of foreign military officer involved in coalition plan- 
ning or operations while temporarily assigned to CENTCOM. 

Difficulty in facilitating coalition contributions to the global war on terror, com- 
batant, combined forces, or JTF Commanders because of the inability to effect bail- 
ment or custodial transfer of United States military equipment to coalition forces 
for cooperative operations. 


CONCLUSION 

CENTCOM is fully committed to the defeat of transnational terrorism and the 
creation of secure and stable environments in Iraq and Afghanistan. We will contin- 
ually reassess the situation and improve our effectiveness against the enemy. Our 
command and control restructuring, including the establishment of CEC-Iraq and 
CEC-A, will improve the integration of our operations with interagency efforts and 
those of our coalition partners while permitting the CENTCOM headquarters to 
maintain a holistic view of the theater and direct the full range of our activities. 
Our staff will remain forward in Qatar extensively, especially during this period of 
multiple transitions in Afghanistan and Iraq. Eventually, the CENTCOM Forward 
Headquarters will move to A1 Udeid Airfield from Camp As Sayliyah in Qatar. That 
move will increase our efficiency and allow us to reconstitute our mobile head- 
quarters capability for other contingencies. 

The most important person in our theater of operations is the soldier, sailor, ma- 
rine, or airmen on patrol in the middle of the night. We are committed to providing 
our troops and our coalition partners the resources they need to accomplish the mis- 
sion. I would like to acknowledge the courage and dedication of our coalition troops 
and especially those Afghans and Iraqis who have joined us to win a peaceful and 
prosperous future for their children. We are committed to doing all we can to sup- 
port them. We and our coalition partners will prevail in Afghanistan and Iraq and 
in the global war on terror because of the efforts of our service men and women 
and because we offer a positive vision and hope for the future. 

I want to thank this committee for your support to our command and our service 
men and women and also for your oversight of the vital operations we are undertak- 
ing. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, General. 

General Jones. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. JAMES L. JONES, USMC, COMMANDER, 

UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COMMAND, AND SUPREME AL- 
LIED COMMANDER, EUROPE 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to echo the thoughts 
of General Abizaid in thanking the committee and the people of the 
United States for their support of our men and women in all uni- 
forms involved in dangerous missions around the globe, not just in 
our respective AORs, but doing such wonderful things to provide 
the most visible example of democracy in action, a free people. 
Through their actions and through their presence they give hope 
to millions of people who hope to have a similar opportunity in life 
to live in peace and raise their families with prospects for better 
tomorrows. 

It is also a great pleasure to be at the witness table today with 
General John Abizaid. I know the committee is aware of this, be- 
cause some members visited us in 1991 in northern Iraq when 
Lieutenant Colonel Abizaid was commanding officer of the airborne 
combat team from Vincenza, Italy, and I was the commanding offi- 
cer of the 24th Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU). I would like to 
remind the committee that Lieutenant Colonel Abizaid worked for 
me in those days, and I am extremely happy to be supporting him 
in his efforts today in the important billet that he holds. 
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So it is a great honor, over a decade later, still to be in uniform 
and to be sitting along side this great soldier that is doing such a 
great job. 

Mr. Chairman, in my statement I deliberately included a lot 
about NATO this year because I think the committee has always 
had a deep and abiding interest in NATO. I had sought to, in my 
prepared remarks, show the linkage between EUCOM and NATO 
as NATO is transforming and changing. In 2003 NATO has sent 
a very strong signal that it is anxious and willing to engage in 
many areas of the world simultaneously, which is a signal depar- 
ture from the NATO that we knew in the 20th century. 

This year NATO will go from 19 to 26 nations. It will welcome 
seven new member states. It will continue to administer ongoing 
and simultaneous operations in the Mediterranean, in the Balkans, 
and in Afghanistan. It will continue to develop the NATO Response 
Force in keeping with the guidance provided by the Prague capa- 
bilities commitment. That NATO Response Force went from a con- 
cept early in 2003 to a reality in the fall of 2003. It now is a 9,000- 
man force in its second rotation. It has been demonstrated to be 
operationally effective, and will continue to grow in capability, 
reaching perhaps a mature size of between 15 and 20,000 soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines, and Special Operations Forces (SOF) per 
rotation. 

We also saw in 2003 the establishment of the Allied Command 
for Transformation, which is a major departure. It meant the con- 
solidation of all operations under the billet of the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe for the Allied Command for Operations, 
which is the one I am privileged to be assigned to. 

We also have regenerated or are attempting to regenerate the 
Partnership for Peace (PFP) Program, which will lose seven mem- 
bers as they become full members of the alliance. We are embarked 
on a project to revitalize the Mediterranean Dialogue in that very 
important part of the world, both on the northern rim of the Medi- 
terranean and on the southern rim. We are busily at work trying 
to bring to fruition the guidance of the Prague capabilities commit- 
ment and the Prague Summit. 

As if that was not enough, NATO has also taken on the task of 
transforming itself, and that transformation is ongoing. It is essen- 
tially the problem that we wrestled with domestically over the last 
decade, to take the 20th century warfighting concepts and bring 
them into the 21st century, with the economies of scale in our ar- 
mies, navies, and air forces, marines, and SOF, to cut down the 
number of unnecessary headquarters, which NATO has done this 
year, and to make the forces more operationally usable and 
deployable and expeditionary. 

The reforms that are required span the entire skill set of the 
military culture, to include logistics, intelligence, transportation, 
and obviously the warfighting capability if necessary. 

So 2003 was an exciting year. 2004 advertises itself to be equally 
exciting, as NATO has signaled a strong desire to do more in Af- 
ghanistan. Recently we have proposed military advice on how 
NATO might expand to include five new Provincial Reconstruction 
Teams (PRTs) to the north and to the west. Admiral Feist is busily 
at work generating the force to support that reality, which I think 
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will happen, and nations are deciding where they might wish to 
make individual contributions as we speak. 

I would like to underscore the relationship between CENTCOM 
and SHAPE on this matter, because coordination at the military 
level is extremely important. May I simply say that it has been 
ideal in all respects — on the ground, at the tactical level, at the 
operational level, and at the strategic level — and we are very grate- 
ful for the coordination and assistance that General Abizaid and 
his command have lent to the NATO operation. 

In EUCOM, the command that is responsible today for 93 na- 
tions, we are also busily at work. We are paying attention to the 
greater Middle East because I believe this is where the focus of 
main effort will be for a considerable period of time yet, irrespec- 
tive of what happens to Iraq in the short term. 

We are paying greater attention to Africa, both northern African 
and sub-Saharan Africa. As General Abizaid and his forces are suc- 
cessful in Afghanistan and in the Middle East, the purveyors and 
merchants of destruction, terrorism, WMD, and those who seek to 
create instabilities in the democracies of the world are looking for 
other places to hide. Africa is a huge continent and we are seeing 
indications of a willingness to move to Africa to start to develop 
their footholds and to export their particular brand of terrorism 
and instability. 

In operations, EUCOM is proud to have been the supporting 
command to CENTCOM in the prosecution of OEF and OIF. A sig- 
nificant percentage of cargo and personnel transited through our 
bases that we are privileged to occupy in Europe with the forbear- 
ance of our allies. With the exception of a single vote taken in the 
Turkish parliament, no U.S. force was denied air, land, or sea 
transportation modes anywhere through the alliance in Europe. 

I would particularly like to emphasize that Germany played an 
important role in facilitating the transfer of our forces and our 
cargo and continues to play an important role. As a matter of fact, 
in order to reduce the demand on our manpower, Germany contrib- 
uted thousands and thousands of German soldiers to provide secu- 
rity for our bases and continues to aid significantly in that respect, 
and we are profoundly grateful to Germany for its assistance. 

EUCOM is also involved in transformation, as you alluded to, 
Mr. Chairman. Last year we finished a recommended footprint for 
the U.S. forces in Europe for the 21st century. That footprint pro- 
posal is being discussed and will be announced in due time. Suffice 
it to say that the study we completed is not a study that is bent 
on troop reduction for the sake of reducing forces. It is a study that 
is based on achieving greater strategic effect with transformational 
capabilities applied to forces based on forward presence and the re- 
inforcement with rotational forces from our Army, our Navy, our 
Air Force, and our Marines. 

If adopted, it will allow us to be strategically more agile, more 
flexible, and present in most of the areas that we wish to be and 
need to be present in in order to make sure that we reduce the 
level of threats and combat and add to the global war on terrorism. 

I am satisfied that the budget request for 2005 meets the needs 
of the theater. If I may just highlight one aspect of the budget re- 
quest having to do with military construction (MILCON). It has not 
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been publicly released as to what bases will be maintained and 
what bases will be modified, and so the details of the plan are not 
public, but we did complete last year a study which included those 
installations that are of such enduring interest and importance to 
our capabilities that they would, regardless of the plan, they would 
probably remain. 

So we focus our request on making sure that those bases that we 
know are going to be useful and strategically important in the fu- 
ture will receive the MILCON funding that is required to keep the 
quality of life and the operational competence and the quality of 
work up to speed. 

So with that caveat, I would simply say that the budget request 
meets the needs of our forces in theater. With that, Mr. Chairman, 
I am happy to respond to any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of General Jones follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. James L. Jones, USMC 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The United States European Command (EUCOM) remains fully engaged in pro- 
tecting and promoting the national security interests of the United States in 93 
countries covering nearly 46 million square miles (Chart 1). Our area of responsibil- 
ity (AOR) is astonishingly diverse and encompasses a full range of human and social 
conditions. EUCOM actively supports the prosecution of the global war on terrorism, 
while simultaneously preparing to implement a strategic transformation that will 
take advantage of both the opportunities and evolutions in the 21st century inter- 
national security environment. 

The global war on terrorism, unlike any war in the past, demands greater empha- 
sis on closer relationships with friends and allies. EUCOM must remain engaged 
regionally in order to build upon international relationships and the many institu- 
tions which can help manage crises when they occur or, ideally, before they occur. 
As such, the value of forward basing, forward presence, and focused commitment re- 
mains an essential cornerstone of our strategy for the future. 

During the Cold War era, U.S. and North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
force structures were primarily focused toward the eastern borders in order to en- 
sure the territorial integrity of Western Europe against the Soviet Union’s conven- 
tional and nuclear forces. Fortunately, the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact col- 
lapsed, as did many of the threats they posed. But the peace expected to emerge 
with the demise of the Soviet Union and the dawn of a new century has, thus far, 
failed to materialize. New threats have emerged that are qualitatively and quan- 
titatively different from the conventional and traditional challenges of the past cen- 
tury. The rise of radical fundamentalism in many regions of the world provides the 
breeding ground for the actions of transnational groups who are unhesitant in their 
willingness to employ tactics of terror in order to coerce, blackmail, intimidate, and 
threaten populations and their sovereign governments. Narcoterrorists use these 
same tactics to secure their own financial gain and contribute to undermining the 
social fabric of free societies. Other criminal groups exploit the despair existing in 
nations beset with the demographic challenges of rising populations, declining re- 
sources, limited opportunity, and unstable governments. Transnational groups rec- 
ognize no traditional political borders, making it extremely difficult for individual 
nations to effectively defend against the threat on a unilateral basis. Such groups 
have shown no moral hesitation in imposing their terror tactics against civilian pop- 
ulations or civil structures. Clearly, they represent an unconventional and asymmet- 
ric threat to our interests, and to those of our friends and allies. It is to this end 
that EUCOM is dedicated to a fundamental transformation on a scale not seen since 
its creation at the end of World War II. 

EUCOM’s 21st century center of gravity reflects the continuing importance of the 
“Greater Middle East,” to include nations in the so called “arc of instability;” the 
Caucasus states, the Levant, and the “ungoverned” regions of North and West Afri- 
ca. As a result of U.S. military successes in Afghanistan and Iraq, transnational 
groups are increasingly denied safe havens in traditional sanctuaries. They are mov- 
ing into regions where nations already struggle with explosive population growth, 
resource scarcity, weak national institutions, and ineffective militaries. 
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EUCOM’s greatest contribution to security and stability lies as much in prevent- 
ing conflict as it does in prevailing on the battlefield. This is accomplished through 
influence and engaged leadership, and is sustained only through our enduring and 
visible presence and commitment. The operational environment within EUCOM’s 
AOR continues to evolve in ways that were largely unforeseen and difficult to pre- 
dict just a few short years ago. Expanding Theater Security Cooperation require- 
ments, an expanding NATO, instability in Africa and Eastern Europe, and the glob- 
al war on terrorism largely define ongoing changes and require a comprehensive re- 
view of EUCOM’s theater strategy. Today’s security environment has been fun- 
damentally changed by enemies without territory, without borders, and without 
fixed bases. These realities require us to be able to “see” everywhere and to be able 
to project power anywhere — quickly. From its geographic vantage point, EUCOM is 
ideally positioned to engage, disrupt, dismantle, and prevent terrorists from using 
their lines of communication and methods of resourcing which are critical to their 
ability to both operate and sustain themselves. 

EUCOM’s ability to pursue, engage, and win decisively on a fluid and nonlinear 
modern battlefield will require a very agile and highly responsive force which is 
properly equipped, well-trained, and maintained at a high state of readiness. It 
should be agile, deployable, and sustainable. EUCOM’s Strategic Theater Trans- 
formation (STT) plan, which is a component of the Department of Defense’s (DOD) 
Integrated Global Presence and Basing Strategy, when approved, will permit 
EUCOM to transform itself in such a way as to be better able to meet the diverse 
challenges of this new century. The fundamental objective of our plan is to increase 
EUCOM’s strategic effect through a fundamental realignment of basing concepts, 
access, and force capabilities. In no way should this signal a reduced commitment 
or interest in our region, but rather a shift in conventional thinking and desire to 
adopt new methods to better protect our interests in today’s international security 
environment. 

NATO, which has been since its inception the fulcrum of transatlantic and inter- 
European security, remains the preeminent security alliance in the world; but it too 
is in the midst of dramatic change. The alliance’s renewed commitment and revital- 
ization are already evident by this year’s pending expansion from 19 to 26 members, 
dramatic changes in its command structure, renewed focus on improving capabili- 
ties, and participation in global missions. They represent the beginning of NATO’s 
most comprehensive and far-reaching changes in the history of the alliance. A trans- 
formed NATO, with greater agility, capability, and a new vision for engagement out- 
side its traditional area, will be an essential and more capable partner for the 
United States. We should welcome and fully support this historic change in the alli- 
ance. 

The ongoing transformations in EUCOM and NATO are inextricably linked to the 
challenges inherent in today’s international security environment. These simulta- 
neous transformations are mutually supporting and complementary, the synthesis 
of which produces an effect greater than the sum of its parts. By its leadership and 
example, EUCOM supports both the alliance in its transformation as well as NATO 
member nations undergoing their own internal transformation. 

EUCOM’s proposed plan is based on the assumptions that the United States: 

• Desires to maintain its current position as a nation of global influence 
through leadership and the efficient and effective application of informa- 
tional, military, economic, and diplomatic power. 

• Remains committed to its friends and allies through commitments to 
global and bilateral organizations and institutions, and supports treaties 
and international agreements to which it is a signatory. 

• Remains committed to a global strategy, which is forward based and com- 
posed of forward deployed forces in key areas, which contribute to the first 
line of defense of peace, stability and order. 

• Supports in-depth transformation of its Armed Forces and basing struc- 
ture, which is required in order to respond to 21st century threats and chal- 
lenges. 

• Will continue to seek ways to mitigate or offset obstacles posed by 21st 
century global sovereignty realities through a reorientation of its land, sea, 
air, and space presence. 

• Recognizes that the current concept and disposition of U.S. basing within 
EUCOM may not adequately support either the strategic changes attendant 
to an expanding NATO Alliance, or the rapidly changing national require- 
ments of this ADR. 

• Will seek to preserve those assets which are of enduring value to its mis- 
sion, goals and national interests so long as their location measurably con- 
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tributes to our global strategy, the NATO Alliance, and our bilateral en- 
gagements within the theater. 

The goal of EUCOM’s transformation is to produce a strategic capability that is 
better able to support the National Security Strategy. 

II. UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COMMAND AND NATO OPERATIONS 

EUCOM and NATO are currently engaged in numerous operations both inside 
and outside their traditional areas. The global war on terrorism has challenged 
peace loving nations to join together to defeat an enemy that has no honor, no state 
and no traditional military forces. The enemy of the 21st century is the terrorist 
who, for either ideological or monetary gain, will attack militaries and civilians in- 
discriminately. EUCOM and NATO’s high level of involvement illustrates the impor- 
tant role these organizations play in directly confronting emerging threats. 

U.S. European Command Operations 

EUCOM is comprised of five components which conduct operations both in-theater 
and out of theater: U.S. Army, Europe (USAREUR) (62,000 uniformed personnel); 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe (USAFE) (30,000 uniformed personnel); U.S. Naval 
Forces, Europe (USNAVEUR) (12,500 shore based uniformed personnel; 12,000 ad- 
ditional under the operational control of the Sixth Fleet); U.S. Marine Corps Forces, 
Europe (MARFOREUR) (150 uniformed personnel); and Special Operations Com- 
mand Europe (SOCEUR) (2,000 uniformed personnel). 

EUCOM’s missions are as wide as they are vast. We extend our operations 
throughout Greenland, Iceland, Europe, Africa, the Levant, Eurasia, and the Middle 
East, to include Iraq. At the height of EUCOM’s participation in Operation Iraqi 
Freedom (OIF), more than 54,000 soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen from 
EUCOM’s components were deployed for combat, or were in direct support of combat 
operations. In addition to conducting or supporting many bilateral and multi- 
national operations, EUCOM forces also serve in the Balkans supporting NATO’s 
military missions, and actively prosecute the global war on terrorism throughout 
our theater. 

In-Theater Operations 

Maritime Intereept Operations (MIO) 

EUCOM established the Joint Forces Maritime Component Commander (JFMCC), 
consisting of NAVEUR SIXTHFLEET Naval assets, in December 2001 for the pur- 
pose of conducting maritime interdiction operations in the Mediterranean Sea. In 
combination with Operation Active Endeavour, JFMCC and NATO forces have 
hailed 39,500 ships (both U.S. and NATO) in order to ascertain specific information 
regarding the carrier, its cargo and destination. In addition, they monitored more 
than 30,000 ships and conducted 45 compliant boardings (by a combination of U.S. 
and NATO forces). Nations of the western Mediterranean report as much as a 50- 
percent reduction in illegal immigration over the past year — a reduction directly at- 
tributable to this operation. 

Liberia 

In June 2003, EUCOM deployed SOCEUR to Liberia as a Joint Special Oper- 
ations Task Force with 300 Special Operations personnel to coordinate and assist 
with the evacuation of 133 American citizens and 32 third country nationals. 
EUCOM responded to the worsening humanitarian crisis by deploying Joint Task 
Force (JTF) Liberia, a sea based JTF of over 3,800 service men and women com- 
manded by EUCOM’s Southern European Task Force Headquarters. The American 
presence both offshore and on the ground was a source of confidence and stability 
that allowed the introduction of a U.S. supported peacekeeping force from the Eco- 
nomic Community of West African States (ECOWAS). The efforts of JTF Liberia 
went a long way toward mitigating a humanitarian crisis in Liberia and preventing 
it from becoming a source of regional instability by helping international organiza- 
tions respond effectively. 

Georgia Train and Equip Program (GTEP) 

Since May 2002, GTEP has provided the Georgian government and its military 
with a very successful military training program that continues to enhance the 
Geor^ans’ ability to protect their sovereignty and stabilize the region. By the time 
its mission is completed in May 2004, GTEP will have trained approximately 2,600 
Georgian soldiers. The successful December 2002 transition of this program’s lead 
agency, from Special Operations Forces (SOF) to MARFOREUR, highlights the fact 
that conventional forces can be used for train and equip missions, freeing SOF for 
other missions. EUCOM, in coordination with the DOD and the Department of 
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State, plans to continue its military transformation support to this fragile democ- 
racy. This effort and other similar security cooperation activities are examples of 
programs that require small investments hut 3deld enormous dividends in our effort 
to promote peace, stability and democracy. 

Pan Sahel Initiative 

This initiative is a new effort to assist Mali, Niger, Chad, and Mauritania in de- 
tecting and responding to the migration of asymmetric threats across and within 
their poorly controlled borders. SOCEUR leads this program in training and equip- 
ping company sized, rapid reaction units, providing them the mobility, communica- 
tion, navigation, and individual soldier skills essential for border security, internal 
defense, and counterterrorism efforts. Like GTEP, EUCOM plans to transition the 
lead for this program from SOCEUR to MARFOREUR in the near future. EUCOM 
also encourages the Maghreb countries (Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia) to work more 
closely on common issues related to fighting terrorism. 

Out of Theater Operations 

Operation Enduring Freedom ! Operation Iraqi Freedom 

In addition to our in-theater missions, EUCOM continues to provide essential sup- 
port to U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) and the global war on terrorism as a 
supporting command for Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF). This includes the pro- 
vision of a U.S. Army medical evacuation helicopter unit in support of NATO’s 
International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in Kabul. Furthermore, intelligence 
capabilities and analysis from both EUCOM and CENTCOM are integrated to ad- 
dress key problem areas along mutual boundaries, to include Iran, Turkey, Syria, 
and East Africa. But perhaps the most important mission with which EUCOM has 
been involved has been its participation as a supporting command in OIF. 

U.S. Army, Europe 

USAREUR deployed over 26,000 soldiers to OIF, including the headquarters and 
major elements of V Corps, the 1st Armored Division based in Germany, and the 
173d Airborne Brigade based in Italy. V Corps led a major element of the ground 
attack on Baghdad and continues today as the ground force controlling headquarters 
in Iraq. The night combat jump into northern Iraq by soldiers of the 173d Airborne 
Brigade was one of the largest infantry combat jumps since the Korean War. Cur- 
rently, USAREUR is redeploying the nine separate brigades of V Corps, the 1st Ar- 
mored Division, and the 173d Airborne Brigade to garrison, while deploying the 1st 
Infantry Division and elements of the 21st Theater Support and 5th Signal Com- 
mand to Iraq. 

U.S. Air Forces, Europe 

USAFE deployed 24 fighter aircraft and support personnel to the Iraqi theater 
and flew countless air refueling, surveillance and reconnaissance, and long-range 
strike missions from permanent and expeditionary air bases within EUCOM in sup- 
port of OIF. C-130 aircraft from U.S. Air Forces in Europe continue to transport 
vital supplies and equipment bound for Iraq through Europe. Additionally, USAFE 
provides advanced basing support to both CENTCOM and U.S. Transportation Com- 
mand at several air bases within the region. 

U.S. Naval Forces, Europe 

USNAVEUR exercised operational control of the U.S.S. Harry S. Truman and 
U.S.S. Theodore Roosevelt Carrier Strike Groups, with 22 ships and 157 carrier- 
based aircraft. Strike Group aircraft flew over 3,000 combat sorties from the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea and delivered precision-guided ordnance with coalition forces in 
northern Iraq. Naval cruisers and destroyers launched 36 Tomahawk Land Attack 
Cruise missile strikes into Iraq from the Mediterranean, while additional Navy 
units launched missiles from the Red Sea. 

U.S. Marine Corps Forces, Europe 

MARFOREUR, led by the 26th Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU), demonstrated 
its operational agility by conducting an insertion of combat forces into northern Iraq 
while deployed in the Mediterranean Sea. Upon receipt of a mission tasking from 
the CENTCOM Commander, the MEU was inserted from Souda Bay, Greece, into 
northern Iraq during a critical stage of OIF where it provided a significant contribu- 
tion to the combat power ashore and aided significantly in conducting conventional 
combat operations. 
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Special Operations Command, Europe 

SOCEUR was directly engaged in both combat and civil military operations in 
northern Iraq as part of CENTCOM’s Joint Special Operations Task Force-North. 

Theater Support 

EUCOM’s success in supporting OIF is directly attributable to the theater support 
inherent in this geographical location, the men and women who serve in the com- 
mand, and the infrastructure available. EUCOM’s experience in OIF demonstrates 
the value of the European in-theater and “en route” transportation systems that 
provide critical power projection capabilities and facilities. There exists no better 
combination of rail, road, inland river, and air infrastructure systems from which 
to deploy our combat forces. This superb and mature network feeds some of the larg- 
est seaports in the world. Our theater transportation systems proved instrumental 
in the successful deployment of 64,000 soldiers and 29,000 short tons of supplies 
and equipment by air, and more than 290,000 short tons of supplies and equipment 
by ship, rail or barge through the EUCOM theater to Kuwait, Turkey, Israel, Hun- 
gary, Romania, and many other countries. Seventy percent of all Iraqi theater com- 
munications bandwidth and architecture continues to be routed through EUCOM 
controlled links. Additionally, the German Government continues to provide thou- 
sands of soldiers, police, and border guard forces to help secure EUCOM’s installa- 
tions, housing areas and communities. 

EUCOM’s medical facilities continue to provide specialized recuperative and reha- 
bilitative care to wounded and injured U.S. and allied soldiers from the Iraqi and 
Afghan theater of operations. To date, more than 9,280 patients have received treat- 
ment at Landstuhl Regional Medical Center, Germany and 1,380 received care at 
the Expeditionary Medical Facility/Fleet Hospital in Rota, Spain, prior to its rede- 
ployment in June 2003. 

Given the multiplicity of deplo 3 Tnent infrastructure and nodes, our European op- 
erating bases provide for enhanced deployment infrastructure which complements 
our National structures. They also have the advantage of being an “ocean closer” 
to the regions where our strategic interests will be focused: the greater Middle East, 
Russia, Ukraine, and Africa. 

Reserve Component 

EUCOM is reliant upon the contributions of the Reserve component. Presently, 
there are over 4,800 Reserve and National Guard personnel deployed in-theater con- 
ducting a wide range of critical missions. The Reserve component is currently exe- 
cuting the entire Bosnia mission and almost two-thirds of our forces in Kosovo are 
reservists. Additionally, a large percentage of our intelligence personnel in EUCOM 
are activated reservists. Our reliance on the Reserve component is most acute in the 
intelligence, counterterrorism and logistics fields. 

Since the beginning of our operations in the Balkans, approximately 30,000 Re- 
serve component personnel have deployed to the region and have performed admira- 
bly. With the approaching successful completion of the military tasks mandated by 
the Dayton Peace Accords, we will continue to reduce our forces in the Stabilization 
Force (SFOR) in Bosnia and Herzegovina. This will also reduce the overall require- 
ments for the Reserve component in our theater. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization Operations 

History will show 2003 to have been a watershed year for the NATO Alliance. 
Contrary to some who claim that the best years are behind it, NATO demonstrated 
this past year its new vision for confronting security threats in a global context. Fol- 
lowing the guidance of the 2002 Prague Summit, NATO began a fundamental trans- 
formation program at a pace that has surprised even the most cynical observers. 
During 2003 alone, the alliance conducted no less than five major and highly suc- 
cessful operations, most of them simultaneously. 

Stabilization Force 

In Bosnia Herzegovina, SFOR made significant progress toward completing its 
military tasks under the Dayton Peace Accords. With the Bosnians making impor- 
tant progress in reforming their military and disarming, the alliance has continued 
its drawdown of forces. As of April 1, the U.S. troop contribution will be 1,050 of 
the nearly 10,000 troops currently in SFOR. Discussions are currently underway 
with the European Union (EU) to transition to a policing mission by year’s end. 

As the SFOR mission draws to a conclusion, U.S. numbers are projected to de- 
crease to a smaller number of personnel to support a stay-behind NATO head- 
quarters element, to maintain a “warm base” (TF Eagle), and to continue our suc- 
cessful Persons Indicted For War Crimes (PIFWC) efforts. Recently, our inter- 
national operations to apprehend PIFWCs were fundamentally restructured. PIFWC 
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detention operations continue to be one of the great under recognized success stories 
of our mission in the Balkans. Of the more than 120 people indicted by the Inter- 
national Criminal Tribunal for Yugoslavia, 93 have appeared before the Tribunal, 
21 remain at large today, and the remainder have died from a variety of causes. 

Kosovo Force (KFOR) 

NATO’s KFOR continues in its mission to provide security in the region, as well 
as in assisting the United Nations (U.N.) Interim Administration in Kosovo. NATO’s 
troop strength was reduced to 17,730 in 2003 with U.S. forces contributing nearly 
12 percent (2,010) of the personnel. NATO will conduct Periodic Mission Reviews 
to assess future force requirements in Kosovo. It may be possible to transition to 
a Deterrence Presence profile in KFOR during 2004, which may allow the U.S. to 
reduce troop strength to around 800, but this is a decision for the North Atlantic 
Council (NAC). 

Operation Concordia 

This operation in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, which was the 
EU’s and NATO’s first collaborative effort, came to a successful conclusion in 2003. 
The success of this mission demonstrated that NATO-EU military collaboration in 
an embedded EU planning cell at Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe is 
a good thing. 

International Seeurity and Assistance Force 

NATO began its most ambitious operation, ISAF in Afghanistan, in response to 
a U.N. Security Council Resolution in August 2003. The deployment of nearly 6,000 
NATO and non-NATO troops to Afghanistan represents the first combined force 
global deployment for the Alliance. On 30 December 2003, ISAF expanded its mis- 
sion and assumed command of the German-led Provincial Reconstruction Team 
(PRT) in Konduz, a province in northern Afghanistan. The North Atlantic Council 
has subsequently approved a Concept of Operations (CONOPs) for the gradual ex- 
pansion of the ISAF mission to include a greater number of PRTs. A full Operations 
Plan, based on this approved CONOPs, was submitted to the International Military 
Staff at NATO Headquarters in late February 2004. NATO’s assumptions of this 
mission, the deployment of these forces to Afghanistan, and ISAF mission expansion 
in the near future are all physical manifestations of the Alliance’s recognition of its 
responsibility to engage in security challenges outside its traditional area. 

Operation Active Endeavour 

This is NATO’s maritime interdiction operation in the Mediterranean Sea and is 
contributing significantly to the global war on terrorism. Beginning in 2001 as part 
of NATO’s Article V response to the 11 September 2001 attacks. Operation Active 
Endeavor has produced the most comprehensive maritime surveillance picture in 
the Mediterranean in years and has proven to be extremely successful in interdict- 
ing criminal and terrorist activities that use the Mediterranean as a sea line of com- 
munication. It is conceivable that Operation Active Endeavor’s maritime interdiction 
operation could be extended into the Black Sea. 

Operation Display Deterrence 

In February 2003, NATO conducted Operation Display Deterrence, an Article IV 
mission, in response to Turkey’s request for NATO’s assistance to deter an attack 
from Iraq.i 

Operation Iraqi Freedom 

In addition to NATO missions, the Alliance provided assistance to the member 
countries that deployed forces to Iraq in support of OIF. NATO provided assistance 
to the lead nation, Poland, as well as to Spain, Hungary, other NATO nations, and 
several non-NATO members that deployed forces for this important mission. 

Air Policing 

Finally, NATO is planning for a modernized and expanded air policing and air 
defense mission, the goal of which is to extend the alliance’s air defense coverage 
to member and soon-to-be member nations who currently do not have the capability 
to provide it for themselves. Regardless of the eventual course of action, NATO 
should adopt a comprehensive solution that covers all 26 member nations in the de- 
fense of their airspace and fulfills the alliance’s Article V responsibilities. 


1 Article IV states that “The Parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any of 
them, the territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the Parties is threat- 
ened.” 
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Operationally, NATO is the busiest it has been in its 50-plus year history. The 
alliance has deployed more than 22,000 personnel to the Balkans, over 2,600 to Op- 
eration Active Endeavour, and nearly 6,000 to Afghanistan under the NATO flag. 
While not a NATO mission, NATO member nations have also deployed more than 
17,000 personnel in Iraq in support of OIF. Training, interoperability and past oper- 
ations and past operations through the alliance enhanced the coalition’s mission. 

III. UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COMMAND AND NATO TRANSFORMATION 

In light of the ever-evolving international security environment and newly emerg- 
ing threats, both EUCOM and the NATO Alliance have embarked upon a process 
of comprehensive transformation to better prepare both organizations to face today’s 
transnational threats. The current strategic environment demands we find ways to 
maximize our effect, working both unilaterally and with our allies. We are partici- 
pating in a deliberate process requiring study, in-depth consultation and focused 
prioritization. As we transform we will continually review our progress and the 
metrics by which our requirements are determined. Our transformations must be 
tailored to meet not only the threats of today and tomorrow, but those we will con- 
front in the years ahead. EUCOM and NATO transformation efforts are inextricably 
linked and will have complementary and reinforcing effects. 

U.S. European Command Transformation 

Three Areas of Focus 

EUCOM was extremely active in 2003 as it contributed to the global war on ter- 
rorism, to include providing support for the war in Iraq, and engaging with our al- 
lies to improve security cooperation efforts, and working a number of bold new ini- 
tiatives to transform our presence in the theater. Over the past year, EUCOM has 
emphasized three areas important to transformation. First we continued the reduc- 
tion and realignment of “legacy” infrastructure, which was better suited to support 
Cold War requirements. Second, we reassessed the manner in which our forces are 
deployed and assigned to this theater from the United States. This included the re- 
orientation of our forces toward the southeast and south to more suitably reflect 
EUCOM’s expanding strategic responsibilities. In addition to being joint, agile, sus- 
tainable, and highly mobile, future forces operating in our region will be a combina- 
tion of both permanently based and rotational units. Finally, EUCOM has adopted 
operational concepts which capitalize on innovation, experimentation, and tech- 
nology in order to develop a force that can achieve a greater strategic effect. Simply 
put, the traditional military principle of “mass” no longer equates to commitment 
or capability. We will continue to re-tailor our forces based on an expeditionary 
model much better suited to meet the demands of the 21st century. 

Basing Concepts 

Essential to achieving this strategic effect are the development of basing and force 
manning models that develop the principles of an expeditionary philosophy. To 
achieve the first, we envision a series of smaller forward operating bases (FOBs) 
and forward operating locations (FOLs) strategically located throughout the AOR. 
Such bases will be anchored to several existing Joint Main Operating Bases 
(JMOBs), which are of enduring strategic value and remain essential to theater 
force projection, throughput, and sustainment. Pre-positioned war reserve material 
at Joint Prepositioned Sites (JPS) will augment this basing plan by allowing units 
to “fall in” on essential equipment that will capitalize on the strategic advantage 
of being an “ocean closer” to engagement, influence, and conflict. JPS also present 
the added benefits of significantly reducing the requirements placed upon an al- 
ready overburdened strategic transportation system. They allow for the extension of 
the range and effect achievable by FOBs and FOLs through augmentation with the 
logistical support of selected prepositioned sites. This new basing plan, together 
with the strategic positioning of JPS, will help effectively posture our forces, in 
order to counter current and future threats. 

Operational Concepts 

EUCOM is working with the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), the Joint 
Staff, the Service secretariats, the military departments, and EUCOM’s Service 
components in developing a viable plan to meet the security challenges of the 21st 
century. Changes proposed in our transformation plan represent a dramatic shift in 
EUCOM’s operational concepts in support of an overarching global strategic realign- 
ment of U.S. forces. The United States’ level of interest, commitment, and military 
capability resident in this theater should no longer be measured exclusively by the 
number of troops permanently based in Europe. The new measure will be based on 
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strategic effect by the effective application of the combination of both forward basing 
and rotational presence. 

Efforts to realign our basing concepts and our force capabilities will revolve 
around implementing a strategy more reflective of the new security environment 
and our national interests. Power projection platforms and operating bases will be 
located in such a manner as to compensate for finite limitations of strategic air- and 
sea-lift assets, and they will capitalize on the utility of existing bases, and our abil- 
ity to pre-position needed military equipment and stocks. The analysis and planning 
leading to the transformation of EUCOM’s strategic footprint will yield important 
results in future years as we continuously refine and implement the STT plan. 

As EUCOM shapes the theater with FOBs and FOLs to facilitate the projection 
of U.S. military power within and beyond the AOR, we will maintain leadership 
within NATO and across the AOR that is credible and capable. This is a function 
of both force positioning and the provision of transformed, expeditionary, joint capa- 
ble, and ready forces. These forces will be characterized by increased deployability 
and tremendous agility, responsive across the full spectrum of joint and combined 
operations. The presence of a genuinely transformational force stationed in Europe 
will measurably enhance EUCOM’s capacity to energize NATO’s transformation and 
to garner support among NATO allies for an expanded role in the global war on ter- 
rorism. It will demonstrate our commitment to them through usable, transformed, 
and versatile military forces. 

Efficient Basing Granfenwoehr 

A pillar of our transformation is our world class Joint Expeditionary Training 
Center at Grafenwoehr and Hohenfels in Germany. Situated in the heartland of Eu- 
rope, this “center of excellence” places the United States on the “high ground” to 
lead a transformed NATO in the global war on terrorism. It is in close proximity 
to our NATO partners, NATO aspirants, and Partnership for Peace (PFP) nations 
and consists of the finest set of firing ranges and maneuver training areas available 
to U.S. and NATO forces today. 

In particular, the Center’s six sophisticated, urban training sites are embedded 
within a sizeable maneuver area with realistic non-English speaking civilians rep- 
resenting diverse ethnic groups which more aptly simulates the environs in which 
our soldiers will operate. Training in the tactics, techniques, and procedures for in 
urban warfare, stability operations, and other global war on terrorism-related oper- 
ational requirements greatly enhances our interoperability with our NATO partners. 
The Grafenwoehr expeditionary training site has been instrumental in training our 
forces for a variety of combat and peacekeeping tasks essential to our success in the 
Balkans, Liberia, and the global war on terrorism, most notably in Iraq. Further, 
as a JMOB, the training center provides a world class power projection platform, 
capitalizing on the advanced European transportation infrastructure and existing 
status of forces agreements to deliver forces to contingency areas through EUCOM 
and into the CENTCOM AOR. 

As we engage in our transformation efforts, we must be mindful of the impact 
these actions will have on our most important asset — our people. EUCOM is ac- 
countable to servicemembers and their families, from whom much has been asked, 
and who have sacrificed greatly as the theater posture is adjusted. Regardless of the 
course of action that is ultimately selected, we will implement reforms in a manner 
that takes into account the quality of life of our families, both military and civilian 
alike. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION TRANSFORMATION 

NATO Command Structure 

The alliance, while extensively engaged in international security matters, is also 
simultaneously undertaking the most significant transformation in its history. At 
the Prague Summit in November 2002, NATO members agreed to undertake many 
significant changes. The first of these was the streamlining of the NATO command 
structure. During this past year, the alliance deactivated Allied Command, Atlantic; 
activated the Allied Command, Transformation (ACT); and renamed Allied Com- 
mand Europe as Allied Command, Operations (ACO). Additionally, NATO identified 
12 subordinate regional headquarters for eventual deactivation, a process that will 
occur over the next several years, but one that is already underway. The last signifi- 
cant change to the NATO command structure will be the activation of the alliance’s 
third joint headquarters. Joint Headquarters West (JHQ(W)) in Lisbon in March 
2004, which will serve as the headquarters for a sea-based combined joint task 
force. This headquarters, along with JHQ North in Brunssum, The Netherlands, 
and JHQ South, Naples, Italy, will exercise command and control over the NATO 
Response Force on a rotational basis. 
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NATO Response Force 

Perhaps the most important initiative emerging from the Prague Summit was the 
decision to create the NATO Response Force, a truly transformational capability 
that will give the alliance significant new military capabilities. For the first time 
in its history, NATO will have a trained and certified, standing, integrated force of 
sea, land, air, and special operations components under a single commander. The 
Very High Readiness element of the NATO Response Force will have the capability 
to begin deployment within 5 days and will be able to sustain itself for up to 30 
days. 

NATO inaugurated the “proof of concept” initial capability of the NATO Response 
Force on October 15, 2003, and held its first live field training exercise. Allied Re- 
sponse 2003, in November. The exercise involved over 1,000 personnel, 21 aircraft, 
and 3 ships from 12 nations, demonstrating the interoperability and expeditionary 
capabilities that exist today. 

The first two NATO Response Force rotations are purposefully designed to be 
smaller and more limited in scope in order to facilitate the development of necessary 
doctrines, training and certification standards, operational concepts, and readiness 
reporting criteria and systems. 

The NATO Response Force will achieve Full Operational Capability no later than 
October 2006 and will provide NATO with a capability of responding with a military 
force during the “Deterrence Phase” of a developing crisis. This force will have a 
range of operational capabilities that can be used across the spectrum of conflict — 
rapidly and sequentially. While the NATO Response Force will have the capability 
for high intensity operations if required, it will also be available to conduct humani- 
tarian operations, peacekeeping/peace enforcement, and forcible entry operations. It 
will also be capable of conducting simultaneous operations. 

The creation of the NATO Response Force is significant beyond the fielding of an 
important new military capability. It represents a manifestation of the alliance’s 
commitment to change in order to better confront the emerging threats of this new 
century. In creating this force, the alliance advanced the NATO Response Force 
from concept to physical reality in less than a year. Such rapid and comprehensive 
change is virtually unprecedented in the alliance, and provides a basis for increased 
optimism for the future. 

While challenges in the area of Combined Joint Statement of Requirement 
(CJSOR) shortfalls and defining the best command and control structure currently 
exist, it is clear that the NATO Response Force is the centerpiece for alliance mili- 
tary transformation and operational capability in the new security environment. 
The NATO Response Force is truly the transformational vehicle for NATO’s military 
capability in the 21st century, and is worthy of our most focused support. 

Statement of Requirements 

Another key initiative that will likely pay an important dividend is the full defini- 
tion of NATO’s military requirements for the 21st century. This will allow member 
nations to base the construction of their own force structure on what is needed to 
support the alliance. This statement of requirements will go a long way toward en- 
suring the alliance’s transformation in the future. 

Noncommissioned Officer (NCO) Development Program 

The final major initiative emerging within the alliance during 2003 was the cre- 
ation of an NCO Development Program and the establishment and installation of 
the first senior noncommissioned officer for ACO. This position was created in order 
to provide NATO members, invitees, and partner nations with a resource to trans- 
form and rebuild their own noncommissioned officer corps and enlisted force, should 
they choose to do so. The many and diverse changes in NATO signal a tectonic shift 
that has already contributed significantly to our mutual security interests. 

Partnership for Peace 

NATO is also reexamining a number of programs related to its numerous bilateral 
relationships. It is only appropriate that I mention that this year marks the 10th 
anniversary of the NATO-led PFP Program. This highly successful program has pro- 
duced seven new NATO members who will accede into the alliance this year. An 
example of how the relationships formed in PFP have paid great dividends for both 
the alliance and the U.S. is the ongoing use of important facilities in several PFP 
countries in the global war on terrorism. Now is the time to seek a revitalization 
of PFP. At the core of current NATO thinking on PFP adaptation is an interest in 
refocusing it both geographically and functionally, shifting geographical emphasis to 
Central Asia, the Caucasus, and the Mediterranean Dialogue nations and shifting 
functional emphasis to institution building, reform, and interoperability. 
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PFP’s transformation cannot be achieved in isolation from alliance transformation 
objectives and processes, U.S. national security priorities, ACO’s objectives, and the 
national and regional security priorities confronting nations today. Refocusing PFP 
on the new missions, new tasks, and new capabilities of the alliance in response to 
new threats challenging the international community is critical to its successful evo- 
lution. Any PFP adaptation should reduce the capability and interoperability gap 
between the allies, increase the availability of “useable forces” and strengthen po- 
tential coalition military capabilities. NATO’s core objective is to establish in PFP 
the appropriate focus, priorities, exercises, and supporting activities to ensure that 
it produces operationally effective partners for NATO-led Crisis Response Oper- 
ations and NATO Response Force actions. 

NATO-Russia Interoperability Program 

This program, initiated in May 2003, has changed the character of the overall tra- 
ditional NATO-Russia military-to-military program. Focused on the objective of es- 
tablishing permanent interoperability, NATO and Russia have implemented 21 ac- 
tivities in 2003 and 35 more are scheduled for 2004. Logistics, strategic lift, and the- 
ater missile defense activities will also be included in the focus of work with Russia 
this year. Russia has returned to PFP and NATO welcomes a renewed relationship 
under development with the Russian General Staff and its Main Operations Direc- 
torate. 

NATO- Ukraine 

Another important bilateral affiliation is the NATO-Ukraine relationship. 
Ukraine’s progress in the implementation of its Membership Action Plan was noted 
by the Foreign and Defence Ministerials in Brussels in December 2003. The strate- 
gic relationship with Ukraine is a central focus of the AGO. Ukraine’s role in the 
PFP Program, troop contributions to KFOR, and its troop commitments to OIF are 
significant and are to be commended. 

NATO’s leadership has laid the groundwork for its successful transformation. The 
clear military guidance given at the 2002 Prague Summit has set the path. Some 
of these initiatives are as “simple” as opening dialo^es and establishing agree- 
ments. Other initiatives come with a price tag. It is incumbent upon the alliance 
to ensure the necessary resources are applied to make concepts realities. 

rv. REQUIREMENTS FOR STRATEGIC IMPLEMENTATION 

The quality of EUCOM’s infrastructure has a profound impact on all operations, 
training and security cooperation activities, as well as the quality of life of 
servicemembers. Given this fact, and the current state of our facilities, infrastruc- 
ture investment and maintenance is the most critical funding requirement. Key the- 
ater investment requirements must be met for infrastructure investment, family 
housing, “en route” infrastructure, anti-terrorism force protection, theater command, 
control, communications, and computers (C"^) modernization, and intelligence, sur- 
veillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) requirements, as well as quality of life pro- 
grams. 

Theater Infrastructure 

Our most important program in USAREUR is Efficient Basing Grafenwoehr, 
which focuses on structuring forces and basing facilities to be best postured for 
training and responding to current and emerging threats in the greater Middle East 
and Africa. 

Efficient Basing Granfenwoehr is an initiative to enhance readiness, gain effi- 
ciencies, and improve the well being of 3,500 soldiers and 6,000 family members by 
restationing a brigade combat team from 13 installations in central Germany to a 
single location at Grafenwoehr, Germany. This initiative began in earnest with the 
approval and appropriation of $25 million for planning and design in fiscal 2001; 
construction began in fiscal 2003 with appropriation of $69.9 million and was fol- 
lowed by $88.1 million in fiscal 2004. An additional $77.2 million is budgeted for 
this program in fiscal 2005. It is our intent to complete the program in fiscal 2006 
at a total cost of $629.2 million. This major program supports the future strategic 
footprint in the theater and will maintain the Grafenwoehr, Hohenfels, and Vilseck 
areas as key installations as part of a future JMOB. This “world class” and unique 
training facility located in southern Germany offers realistic field training opportu- 
nities that have given United States forces an incomparable advantage in combat 
operations over the last two decades. 

In fiscal 2003, EUCOM identified 13 installations in the Giessen and Freiberg 
area for closure. As this process concludes in 2005 and these 13 bases are returned 
to the host, it is imperative to keep the Efficient Basing Grafenwoehr program in- 
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tact and on track. Given its enduring nature as a JMOB, the planned improvements 
and enhancements to facilities and infrastructure at Grafenwoehr will be central to 
all potential manifestations of EUCOM future basing strategies. 

The return of Rhein Main Air Base to German authorities, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 2005, gives further impetus to the continuing need for a military construc- 
tion (MILCON) program designed to upgrade the operational capability at both 
Ramstein and Spangdahlem Air Bases. These upgrades to vital theater transpor- 
tation nodes are essential for EUCOM to be able to sustain the level of strategic 
throughput required to support OIF and other global contingencies and operations. 

USAFE is also continuing its efforts to consolidate its geographically separated 
units throughout the theater at its enduring, major operating bases. Similarly, 
NAVEUR is proceeding with its recapitalization plan for Naples, Sigonella and Rota. 
In coordination with SOCEUR is exploring potential joint basing options for the 
SOF stationed in-theater. This will provide EUCOM greater crisis response capabili- 
ties, enhance joint training opportunities, and more effectively position assets for 
use in likely areas of employment. Joint basing will become a way of life throughout 
the European theater. This concept will continue to be developed as our trans- 
formation plan moves forward. 

EUCOM appreciates the efforts of Congress to provide for the sustainment, res- 
toration, and maintenance of existing facilities, as well as for new military construc- 
tion. The very successful use of the “build-to-lease program” to recapitalize family 
housing throughout the theater has substantially decreased our military construc- 
tion requirements, but the need for the renovation of existing housing still accounts 
for almost 30 percent of EUCOM’s request for such funding. We will not invest re- 
sources in housing we anticipate closing in the near future except for ensuring 
maintenance and quality-of-life standards. 

“En route” infrastructure for mobility forces passing through this theater remains 
important for U.S. global operations. EUCOM continues to manage this requirement 
closely in partnership with CENTCOM and the U.S. Transportation Command 
through the European En Route Infrastructure Steering Committee. The Committee 
is seeking innovative solutions to identify and rectify potential shortfalls in order 
to provide the flexibility and capacity required to support any mission to any loca- 
tion within or through this theater. EUCOM’s goal is to co-locate NATO infrastruc- 
ture capability at bases where there is already a U.S. presence when it makes good 
sense to do so. By ensuring that U.S. and NATO infrastructure programs are coordi- 
nated and complementary, an overall reduction in construction costs to both the 
U.S. and the alliance can be achieved, while efficiency and effectiveness of oper- 
ations are simultaneously increased. 

Family Housing 

EUCOM has begun to make the significant investments needed over the next dec- 
ade to enhance our support infrastructure and to take care of our people. Service 
members and their families see the positive trends in infrastructure and are grate- 
ful to Congress for providing the funding needed to make this possible. However, 
a great deal of the theater’s infrastructure remains inadequate and too many 
servicemembers continue to live and work in dilapidated facilities spread over ineffi- 
cient, geographically separated installations. 

The well-being of our military families is linked to readiness, retention, reinforce- 
ment of core values, and mission accomplishment. The quality of work and the on 
time completion of the single and family housing renovations are impressive. The 
DOD-wide goal is to eliminate substandard housing by 2007. While the NAVEUR 
will meet this goal, the USAFE and USAREUR are projected to complete the goal 
by 2009. Funding to accomplish this for servicemembers and their families contin- 
ues to be a critical element in attracting and retaining the high caliber personnel 
who make the U.S. military the best in the world. 

Force Protection 

EUCOM continues to enhance its force protection posture through physical site 
improvements at its installations and improved intelligence operations with coali- 
tion partners and law enforcement agencies. Our emphasis on public awareness, 
training, physical security upgrades and formal a^eements with U.S. State Depart- 
ment clearly delineates force protection responsibilities for DOD personnel through- 
out the theater. 

During the past year, EUCOM’s service components have made considerable im- 
provements to their overall force protection posture. NAVEUR was able to employ 
waterside barrier systems at their primary ports. The Department of the Army 
funded seven Large Vehicle Cargo Inspections Systems for USAREUR. USAFE suc- 
cessfully obligated $14.2 million in Defense Emergency Relief Funding for force pro- 
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tection projects. In addition, EUCOM received $3.1 million from the fiscal 2003 
Combating Terrorism Readiness Initiatives Fund (from the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) to meet emergent antiterrorism needs at several installations. It is 
imperative we continue to adequately resource these critical force protection man- 
power and security requirements to enable EUCOM to meet the many challenges 
of the future and to effectively protect our personnel and facilities. 

Theater Command, Control, Communications, and Computers Modernization 

Network-Centric Warfare and Information Superiority operations in EUCOM’s 
Network Battlespace require continued progress in modernization. We will em- 
brace those advances in C'^ capabilities derived from DOD-sponsored joint programs 
such as Teleport, Global Information Grid Enterprise System and the Mobile User 
Objective System. With Congress’ help, focused attention on single integrated strate- 
gic and tactical architectures, DOD programs, and our own strategic transformation 
initiatives, EUCOM can provide the requisite networks needed to improve interoper- 
ability. 

Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 

EUCOM continues its work to establish an integrated ISR capability to increase 
the likelihood of detecting, tracking, and interdicting asymmetrical threats. EUCOM 
needs an increase in ISR assets — from indications and warning to battle damage as- 
sessment — coupled with more robust analytical resources, to prosecute the global 
war on terrorism and to provide “forward homeland security.” Improved collection 
capabilities for JTF commanders and multinational forces should include broad area 
search and surveillance platforms with extended loiter capability that are both sur- 
vivable and stealthy. This “persistent ISR” must have the ability to continuously 
gather intelligence from the modernized signals used in global networks, as well as 
a capability to collect electro-optical, infrared, and radar imagery. 

Interoperability is crucial to leverage the information collection of NATO and non- 
NATO partners and to augment theater human intelligence (HUMINT) capabilities 
with those from the DOD and the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). Sufficient ca- 
pabilities in this regard are a major focus of the EUCOM Integrated Priorities List 
and the Joint Quarterly Readiness Review reports. 

As EUCOM continues its transformation, there will be an increased requirement 
for theater intelligence assets and national technical means to acquire information 
across all intelligence disciplines. EUCOM is appreciative of Congress’ continued 
support of its intelligence requirements. We will invest funding in defense intel- 
ligence transformation efforts and programmatic shortfalls in intelligence core mis- 
sion capabilities. Our highest intelligence priority remains having sufficient num- 
bers of well trained personnel with human intelligence and language expertise, in 
order to support our counterterrorism analytical efforts. 

Quality -of -Life Programs 

Our most precious resources, servicemembers and their families are our number 
one combat multiplier. The excellence of our force is the direct result of our con- 
centrated and sustained commitment to their quality of life. Our military commu- 
nities must be resourced to provide a strong and predictable capability to support 
the necessary infrastructure, housing, schools, health care, child care, family sup- 
port, and community services needs of servicemembers and their families. 

We urge Congress to favorably consider three quality-of-life projects that support 
Efficient Basing Grafenwoehr; construction of the elementary school ($36.2 million), 
Vilseck High School renovation ($9 million), and the Dispensary Dental Clinic ($13 
million). 

In our quality-of-life strategy, we stress that our forward deployed forces, their 
spouses and children deserve a fair compensation system, good places to live, quality 
educational opportunities, meaningful work, challenging off-duty opportunities, and 
access to quality health care. We are aggressively pursuing a series of initiatives 
designed to help improve the employment and career educational posture for our 
families. Chief among them is the continued improvement of educational opportuni- 
ties for our family members and efforts to enhance spouse career development op- 
portunities. 

The quality of DOD’s dependent education programs ranks very high in determin- 
ing the quality of life of our servicemembers and our civilian personnel. We are very 
proud that this system is recognized as a benchmark for other public school sys- 
tems. EUCOM is grateful that Congress provides the support to enrich our children 
with such great opportunities. These schools, with nearly 48,000 students, need your 
continued support and funding to ensure high educational standards are main- 
tained. 
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V. UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COMMAND STRATEGIC RESOURCES 
Theater Security Cooperation (TSC) 

Within EUCOM, we have a variety of resources, programs, and policies available 
to aid us in developing and implementing our TSC strategy. The value of these stra- 
tegic resources cannot be overstated. Our TSC implementation plan is derived from 
the Secretary’s Security Cooperation Guidance and is specifically designed for our 
theater. Security cooperation builds and nurtures relationships that protect U.S. 
strategic interests, enhance allied and “friendly” capabilities for self-defense and co- 
alition operations, and provide for peacetime and contingency access and “en route” 
infrastructure. 

Since September 11, 2001, the vast majority of the 93 nations in the EUCOM 
AOR have offered or provided intelligence, basing access, over-flight rights, forces, 
and equipment, as well as other forms of support, to our efforts in the global war 
on terrorism. The degree of support EUCOM received from our allies is directly re- 
lated to the effort and attention given to the security cooperation program. 

EUCOM’s strategic vision is best achieved in concert with allies, partners, and 
friends. Security cooperation efforts in-theater include working with many nations 
throughout the AOR in a variety of programs. We are increasingly working in Africa 
to improve intelligence, peacekeeping capabilities, and overall regional stability. We 
are increasing military cooperation with Russia, and developing new relationships 
with countries of the Caucasus and Caspian regions. These efforts have protected 
and strengthened important U.S. economic and security interests, while assuring 
our European allies that the U.S. remains committed to European security and to 
the alliance. 

Within our TSC strategy are several security assistance programs that are vital 
to implementing foreign policy guidance and attaining national security objectives. 
They promote interoperability with U.S. forces and help build professional, capable 
militaries in friendly and allied nations. EUCOM supports military security coopera- 
tion in partnership with 43 Offices of Defense Cooperation and 72 Defense Attache 
Offices. EUCOM’s chief programs include: 

• Foreign Military Financing (FMF) provides critical resources to assist na- 
tions without the financial means to acquire U.S. military goods, services, 
and training and access to U.S. expertise in defense restructuring and man- 
agement. It is an essential instrument of U.S. influence. 

• International Military Education and Training (IMET) and Expanded 
IMET (E-IMET) provide educational opportunities emphasizing and rein- 
forcing civilian control of the military and promote domestic stability in a 
region where armies are often the principal organizing institution in soci- 
ety. These are some of the most prominent and effective tools the U.S. pos- 
sesses to advance the principles of responsible governance, to provide stabil- 
ity to newly-formed democracies, and to imbue militaries with the impor- 
tance of the civil-military relationship. IMET also enables military-to-mili- 
tary cooperation and interoperability, which enhances our ability to assem- 
ble and operate as part of a coalition. 

• Foreign Military Sales (FMS) demonstrate the continued primacy of 
trans-Atlantic defense relationships to U.S. security interests. FMS encour- 
age interoperability between forces within EUCOM’s AOR, help modernize 
the militaries of new friends and partners, and assure a strong U.S. pres- 
ence in the development and implementation of the Prague Capabilities 
Commitment. 

• Joint Combined Exchange Training (JCET) exercises are small, low cost, 
and low visibility exercises that are essential to keeping regionally aligned 
SOF trained in mission essential tasks, and are an indispensable tool that 
enhances EUCOM’s TSC strategy. JCETs are uniquely tailored with per- 
sonnel (ranging from 12-250) who possess certain skill sets, along with spe- 
cial equipment that is focused on a particular region to accomplish a pre- 
scribed mission or task. SOCEUR coordinates the JCET program for 
EUCOM. We have conducted as many as 50 JCET exercises in a single 
year. This year we plan to conduct 30. JCET events focus on the global war 
on terrorism and enable the U.S. to build the intelligence required to find 
and fix terrorist targets. Other important aspects of our TSC strategy are 
the training and educational programs that are available through the 
George C. Marshall European Center for Security Studies; the Africa Cen- 
ter for Strategic Studies; the Near East-South Asia Center for Strategic 
Studies; the NATO School; the African Contingency Operations and Assist- 
ance (ACOTA) program. 
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• The George C. Marshall Center continues to be one of EUCOM’s most im- 
portant security cooperation assets for achieving U.S. goals and objectives 
with other nations. The Marshall Center mission is to create a more stable 
security environment by advancing democratic defense institutions and re- 
lationships, promoting active, peaceful, security cooperation, and enhancing 
enduring partnerships among the nations of America, Europe, and Eurasia. 

The Center is crucial to building trust and confidence with the civilian and 
military leaders of more than 50 nations within our AOR. To date, over 
3,000 graduates and 10,553 non-resident participants have been influenced 
by the center, allowing the United States to build successful coalitions in 
the global war on terrorism. More than 169 graduates of the Marshall Cen- 
ter hold key positions as ministers of defense, service chiefs, cabinet offi- 
cials, ambassadors, flag officers, and parliamentarians. This growing net- 
work is an investment that is reaping valuable dividends in stability, secu- 
rity, and cooperation. 

• The Africa Center for Strategic Studies continues to provide a series of 
seminars, sjmiposia, conferences, and outreach programs designed to pro- 
mote stable governance and democratic values in the African defense and 
security sectors. 

• The Near East-South Asia Center for Strategic Studies conducts execu- 
tive and senior executive seminars to foster professional defense planning 
and the function of a military establishment in a pluralistic society. Israeli, 
Tunisian, Algerian, Moroccan, and Mauritanian military personnel partici- 
pate. 

• The NATO School is a EUCOM-supported activity in Oberammergau, 
Germany, under the operational control of the Allied Command, Trans- 
formation. Its primary mission is to conduct courses, training, and seminars 
in support of NATO strategy and policy, including cooperation and dialogue 
with military and civilian personnel from non-NATO countries. 

• ACOTA, formerly known as the African Crisis Response Initiative 
(ACRI), is a Department of State program supported by EUCOM. The pro- 
gram develops indigenous military trainers and equips African national 
militaries to conduct peace support and humanitarian relief operations. The 
program’s goal is to increase the capabilities of these militaries in areas 
such as human rights, their interaction with civil society, international law, 
military staff skills, and small unit operations. Elements of a Ghanian Bri- 
gade, which completed staff training last year, is currently deployed to the 
Congo where it is currently participating in a peacekeeping operation. As 
additional countries in Africa receive training under the ACOTA program, 
regional member nations will acquire new capabilities to enhance regional 
stability. This year Senegal, Botswana, Zambia, Mali, Malawi, Benin, and 
Mozambique are scheduled to participate in the ACOTA training program. 

State Partnership Program 

This program assists partner nations in making the transition from authoritarian 
to democratic governments. This program, administered by the National Guard, 
matches emerging democracies in the EUCOM theater with partner states in the 
U.S. There are currently 23 U.S. states partnered with 21 foreign nations. The State 
Partnership Program has been so successful that DOD has approved establishing 
new partnerships and is funding an expansion of the program to Africa, beginning 
with South Africa and Morocco. Although the challenges faced by African nations 
differ considerably from those of Eastern Europe, many are ready for the oppor- 
tunity that this program provides. For a modest investment, candidate nations re- 
ceive access to the expertise of an entire American State government infrastructure, 
from public health to wildlife management. The impact is inspiring. 

Interagency Coordination 

Today’s asymmetrical threats demand a new emphasis on interagency coordina- 
tion. Coordination among U.S. Government agencies, especially those with skills in 
law enforcement and financial asset investigation, along with allied forces, non- 
governmental and private voluntary organizations, and regional and international 
organizations is vital to our strategic efforts in our theater. As the security chal- 
lenges facing our Nation grow in complexity and diversity, there is an increasing 
requirement to bring together different skill sets to better inform leaders and estab- 
lish new perspectives so that our capabilities can be meiximized to their greatest po- 
tential. 
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Joint Interagency Coordination Group for Counterterrorism (JIACG-CT) 

In keeping with the Secretary of Defense’s guidance, EUCOM has established a 
JIACGr-CT in order to synchronize and coordinate EUCOM and interagency activity 
in the global war on terror and in our strategic plan for the region. Our JIACGr- 
CT facilitates communications among the various agencies, contributing immeas- 
urably to our understanding of and our efforts to contain proliferation, illegal immi- 
gration, and narcoterrorism. The JIACG, as the staff coordination entity for inter- 
agency representatives, allows EUCOM to rapidly access non-DOD agency informa- 
tion and operations in the integrated execution of national policy. The JIACG also 
maintains contact with embassy legal attaches while counterintelligence, anal 3 dical, 
operational, and policy staffs collaborate with their DOD and non-DOD counterparts 
in our missions. Additionally, the EUCOM intelligence staff, in coordination with 
the DOD Counterintelligence Field Activity (CIFA), co-sponsors liaison officers at 
INTERPOL Headquarters in Lyon, France, and in the U.S. national office. 

Joint Analysis Center (JAC) 

The JAC at Royal Air Force Base Molesworth in the United Kingdom is an irre- 
placeable asset as the theater intelligence analysis center. The JAC operates 24- 
hours a day, 7 days a week fusing critical elements of intelligence for the command. 
The breadth of this AOR requires a robust, all source intelligence capability that 
only a fully resourced JAC can provide. The JAC fully utilizes its reach back capa- 
bility to national intelligence agencies and has well developed relationships with 
NATO members, allies, and coalition partners that allows for a more integrated in- 
telligence sharing process. In addition to active operations in the Balkans, Africa, 
and the Caucuses, the JAC supported CENTCOM before and during OIF and con- 
tinues to do so today. 

The JAC also benefits from interagency cooperation. In our AOR, many successful 
counterterrorist operations are the result of close cooperation and information shar- 
ing with our allies. EUCOM’s integration of U.S. and multi-national law enforce- 
ment and intelligence reporting has given us insight into terrorist support infra- 
structure, recruitment, and training. EUCOM is working closely with interagency 
representatives, coalition partners, and U.S. embassy teams to further develop 
interagency plans. 

During the past year, EUCOM hosted ambassadors and defense attaches at sev- 
eral conferences in an effort to unify the interagency cooperation in-theater, confer 
on matters relating to the global war on terrorism, and discuss “ways ahead” that 
take full advantage of all the instruments of power necessary to achieve the United 
States’ objectives. Such conferences underscore our commitment to develop broader 
approaches to interoperability within resources available and to better coordinate 
interagency assets. 


VI. CONCLUSION 

EUCOM is fully and actively engaged in a diverse and expansive AOR, while si- 
multaneously supporting an adjacent theater. The challenges of an expanding 
NATO, human trafficking and drug trafficking, sanctuaries and transiting of terror- 
ists, instability and ethnic diversity in Africa and Eurasia, and theater security co- 
operation initiatives — define the environment and demand a paradigm shift in 
EUCOM’s theater strategy. Today’s multifaceted world requires operational capabili- 
ties that are more agile, mobile, responsive, and expeditionary. To achieve the 
United States’ national security objectives, EUCOM is restructuring its theater pos- 
ture and adapting its force structure and basing plan. 

As EUCOM seeks new and innovative alternatives to improve its operational ca- 
pabilities, we celebrate the value of traditional relationships that have withstood the 
test of time. The true importance of the alliance and the presence of EUCOM should 
not be measured in wars and conflicts fought, but rather in ones that have been 
averted. 

As one looks to the future of the NATO Alliance, there is much cause for opti- 
mism. A great alliance should be able to do great things, and NATO’s leadership 
and member nations are making the necessary decisions today to allow the alliance 
to do great things in the future. The NATO transformation process is making re- 
markable progress. While the NATO Response Force will continue to drive NATO 
transformation, NATO command structure realignment, as well as NATO deploy- 
ments to out of area operations, underscores the alliance’s willingness to embrace 
change in order to remain a relevant and viable security partner. 

As we undertake the necessary steps to transform the theater, we must be mind- 
ful of our leadership role in global affairs and cognizant of its responsibilities. Lead- 
ership and influence cannot be achieved from our distant shores alone; they must 
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be forged through close and personal relationships, shared experiences, presence, 
and tangible support to time honored commitments. Our Nation earned the respect 
of the entire world when we stood side-by-side with our friends and allies in Europe 
for nearly a half century. As our interests expand, we should not abandon the char- 
acter of a strategy that cultivated so much goodwill, resulting ultimately, in an his- 
toric victory. Our expanding alliance openly seeks hoth our leadership and our com- 
mitment. EUCOM’s true value to our Nation is the uncompromising leadership we 
provide and the indispensable influence that can only be attained by our presence. 
This is also our best chance for success in fighting the global war on terrorism and, 
in bringing about a more peaceful and more prosperous world. 


USEUCOM & USCENTCOM AORs 
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Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Colleagues, we will proceed on a first round of 6 minutes each. 

General Jones, those of us who have had the privilege of being 
on this committee for many years recall instances when Senator 
Stennis, Senator Jackson, Senator Goldwater, and Senator Tower 
would have to rally the forces against the cry at home: Let us bring 
NATO back to the shores of the United States. There seems to be 
a little rumbling here and there on that score. 

Speaking for myself, I believe very strongly in the doctrine of for- 
ward-deployed forces. We have had a long association in NATO. I 
am not suggesting that we bring it all back. But even the thought, 
at this particular point in time in the war on terrorism, of making 
any significant reduction of forces concerns me greatly. 

Could you describe your assessment of this movement, and your 
own personal, professional views on the importance of keeping and 
maintaining the forward-deployed forces of NATO, and how the 
challenges of even a greater NATO role in Iraq and Afghanistan 
are coming about? I think that this is certainly not the time for any 
reassessment of that. What you recommend to the DOD with re- 
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spect to restructuring by reducing NATO installations in Western 
Europe and putting in smaller units in the nations that are soon 
to join NATO. 

General Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I come from the view 
that forward basing is extraordinarily important. The lesson of the 
20th century is that forward engagement has probably precluded 
as many wars as it has aided our capacity to fight and win them. 
I think all of us who wear the uniform or are associated with the 
national security are extraordinarily proud of the dividend that for- 
ward engagement plays. 

Not only is it strategically important because it places you closer 
to where you might have to actually use your forces, but equally 
important is what your forces do on a daily basis. In EUCOM we 
have forces deployed not only all over Europe, but also Eastern Eu- 
rope, assisting our friends and allies in the transformation of their 
forces, teaching Eastern European allies who desire to have non- 
commissioned officer (NCO) structures in their forces that have 
been foreign to them as members of the former Warsaw Pact how 
to do that, how to train NCOs in our schools, how to aid some of 
our African friends and allies to better protect their borders 
through the small expeditionary teams that go and teach counter- 
terrorism and antiterrorism. We develop common tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures. 

I believe the United States, by virtue of its successful and ongo- 
ing transformation, provides for NATO a very good and very impor- 
tant example as to what can he done through the proper reduction 
of forces. Mr. Chairman, we reduced our forces by somewhere be- 
tween 37 and 40 percent during the decade of the 1990s, but we 
made them operationally more capable, more agile, more sustain- 
able, and more expeditionary. 

This is the direction that NATO wishes to go. The strong leader- 
ship provided by the forces that are forward deployed as examples, 
as friendly partners and helpful allies, is extraordinarily important. 
The three component commanders — ^Admiral Johnson, General 
Bell, and General Fogelsong from the Air Force — are all NATO 
commanders and as such bring their experience to NATO to help 
NATO with this very important period of transformation. 

It is particularly important for us to appreciate that because the 
degree of success that NATO has is going to significantly lighten 
the load that we traditionally carry almost by ourselves. To the ex- 
tent that we achieve the goals of the Prague capability commit- 
ments and we help our friends and allies transform themselves 
from a very large land-based army-centric infrastructure to more 
efficient, more appropriate force levels with great reliance on tech- 
nology and the techniques of the 21st century warfighting, com- 
manders like General Abizaid will have more forces to draw on be- 
cause more allies will be more capable. 

It has heen estimated that within the NATO Alliance in 2003 
only between 3 and 4 percent of forces are actually expeditionarily 
deployable. We seek to make dramatic changes in that in a very 
short period of time, and I have been extraordinarily impressed 
with the interest that chiefs of defense all over the alliance have 
in making their forces more usable. 
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So the value of being forward deployed, I think, goes almost 
without saying. It is as important to our national security and our 
national interest as anything else that we do. 

With regard to Iraq, Mr. Chairman, we have received no tasking 
from NATO to prepare any military advice on how NATO might op- 
erate in Iraq. But I should emphasize a point that you made and 
that is that there are NATO allies who are in Iraq. The Polish-led 
multinational division received NATO help, NATO assistance, in 
making its deployment from Europe to Iraq, as did other NATO na- 
tions, and we are extending the helping hand to any nation that 
wishes to have that assistance in the future. So that will continue 
until I am, at least as the Allied Commander, I am tasked by the 
North Atlantic Council to provide military advice. 

With regard to Afghanistan, it is a different matter 

Chairman Warner. If they were to take such action you would 
simply go out and not have to do anything more than put up a sign 
on the door saying that the units are there and it is structured 
overnight, am I not correct, as a formal NATO unit? 

General Jones. I am sorry, sir; I did not understand. 

Chairman Warner. You could structure it overnight. With the 
assets that you have in country in Iraq now, were the council to 
act formally the next morning that unit would be stood up; is that 
correct? 

General Jones. If NATO wished to act, there are several ways 
in which it could act very quickly to establish a NATO flag and a 
presence. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Chairman Warner. My time is concluding. In Afghanistan, you 
are looking there at NATO taking over even a greater role in what 
time frame? 

General Jones. As opposed to Iraq, in Afghanistan I have been 
tasked to prepare a plan to provide more assets and more capabil- 
ity, to establish up to five PRTs within as short a time frame as 
possible. That is ongoing work as we speak. Some nations have 
stepped right up to the plate and said: We wish to provide a PRT. 

General Abizaid and I are in constant contact on how we 
deconflict his operation from the NATO operation. So there will not 
be a military difficulty in doing that. 

Chairman Warner. Lastly, General Abizaid, give us a little 
greater detail on the threat scenario in Iraq and what we are 
learning. There is a change in the composition of the individuals 
and to such an extent there are units that are working against the 
coalition partners, a greater emphasis on people coming from be- 
yond the confines of Iraq in-country to participate in these actions 
against the coalition forces. 

General Abizaid. Senator, in November, I was fairly clear that 
the main threat in Iraq came from former regime elements (FREs), 
ex-members of the Iraqi intelligence services, the Republican 
Guard units, special security organizations, et cetera. iMter the 
capture of Saddam Hussein, to a certain extent we saw a diminish- 
ment of their activity. But they continue to play an important role 
in the insurgency that is being conducted in the area of Baghdad, 
ar-Ramadi, and up into Tikrit. 

On the other hand, a lot of the loyalty of the FREs seems to be 
shifting towards extremists, and certainly there are indications 
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that, along with the professional terrorist groups, such as Zarqawi, 
Ansar al-Islam, al Qaeda, and others that are operating now in 
Iraq, that some of this FRE capacity is cooperating with them. 

In addition, we have foreign fighters that infiltrate in through 
various means. The borders are very long and, despite good efforts 
by Iraqi and coalition forces, infiltration continues. Most of the in- 
filtration continues to come from Syria into Iraq, although a certain 
amount also comes from northern Iran into Iraq. 

But the number of actual foreign fighters that we continue to en- 
gage, capture, kill, et cetera, remains relatively low to the overall 
insurgent activity we see, which is primarily Iraqi. But I would 
say. Senator, that there is no doubt that the nature of the terrorist 
tactics have changed and the nature of the insurgency is changing. 
As they have become unsuccessful in operations against us, they 
have targeted what they consider to be the key node, which is 
emerging Iraqi security capacity. So you will see a continuing at- 
tack profile against Iraqi police, Iraqi leadership, Iraqi Civil De- 
fense Corps (ICDC) units, et cetera, in the hope that by undermin- 
ing the emerging Iraqi security capacity they will derail the process 
of moving towards an Iraqi transitional sovereign authority. 

Chairman Warner. Undoubtedly they are trying to incite a civil 
war type of situation. I do hope that there are no signs of that com- 
ing to the forefront. 

General Abizaid. I guess I am very optimistic, but I believe there 
are many more people inside Iraq trying to hold it together than 
tear it apart. There is certainly a possibility that things could move 
toward civil war. We certainly know that the Zarqawi network is 
attempting to foment civil war. That certainly was the motivation 
in the attack against the Shia yesterday. 

I believe that everybody understands that for a moderate govern- 
ment to move forward, to take its place in the international com- 
munity of nations, will require a lot of cooperation among various 
groups, political and ethnic. I think we see in the transitional proc- 
ess for restoring sovereignty an awful lot of good cooperation 
among many parties. 

So I remain optimistic that, with continued security emphasis 
from coalition forces and our Iraqi partners and a solid political 
process that offers legitimate hope for the future, that we will be 
successful there. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Abizaid, we read in the paper this morning that the Shia 
in Iraq are calling for the maintenance of their own militias. Can 
you give us your opinion as to what the implications of that are? 

General Abizaid. Sir, ever since we have been in Iraq the major 
Shia political party, SCIRI, has been advocating the standup of the 
Badr Corps militia as a formal security force inside of Iraq. Of 
course, we did not recognize the Badr Corps during major combat 
operations in the movement phase of the war, and we still do not 
recognize them, nor do we believe that the standup of external mi- 
litia to the established security organizations that are starting to 
mature in Iraq is a good idea. 

On the other hand, we have allowed Badr Corps members and 
officers to enlist in the ICDC, the Iraqi Army, participate in the po- 
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lice activities, and to informally work as parts of the security appa- 
ratus in some of the holy site areas around Najaf, Karbala, and 
other places up in Baghdad. 

So while we value the opportunity to bring a number of experi- 
enced Shia into the security apparatus of Iraq, we are not looking 
for Badr Corps units to stand up. I think it would be a destabiliz- 
ing event because it would give the impression that ethnic militia 
are standing up and create the impression that they are standing 
up for other than strictly defensive measures, which would not be 
good for Iraq. 

Senator Levin. General Abizaid, there is a plan now to transfer 
sovereignty to some entity on June 30 or July 1. In your judgment, 
from a military perspective, how important is it that the transfer 
of sovereignty have the support of the Iraqi people, that the entity 
to which sovereignty is being transferred have that support? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I believe it is absolutely essential if we are 
going to be successful in Iraq. The single most important thing that 
must emerge, I believe, is a legitimate, sovereign authority that is 
viewed by the majority of Iraqis as representing their interests and 
their hopes for a better future. Senator Levin, we have, despite our 
best efforts, been perceived as the occupation force of Iraq and the 
broader Middle East, and it is important that we move from this 
period of perceived occupation to one of partnership. 

Partnership with a legitimate Iraqi authority with a strong exec- 
utive core, I believe, will allow us to move forward in a positive di- 
rection. 

Senator Levin. General, it is my understanding that our senior 
uniformed leaders were not involved in the planning for the stabil- 
ity operations phase, so-called Phase IV, of this effort. I think you 
were director of the Joint Staff during the planning of the oper- 
ations. Do you know whether it is true that our uniformed military 
was not involved in the planning for these stability operations? 

General Abizaid. Sir, there are of course many levels of activity 
that took place concerning what we called then Phase IV oper- 
ations. There was certainly planning that went on in CENTCOM 
that I know about, that I participated in when I was the deputy 
commander there and when I was the director of the Joint Staff, 
and the Joint Staff participated in some level of Phase IV planning 
activity. But the uniformed military was primarily focused on oper- 
ations that would require the buildup of the force and the conduct 
of the combat operation, and most of the activity regarding Phase 
IV stability planning took place in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (OSD), although the Joint Staff was represented in that. 

Senator Levin. Given the fact that violence was foreseen for the 
so-called stability operations phase, or Phase IV, is it your personal 
view that it would have been beneficial for professional military ad- 
vice of senior uniformed leaders to have been sought and consid- 
ered as part of the planning process? 

General Abizaid. Sir, it is my belief that our opinion was sought 
and was considered to a certain extent. But our focus was pri- 
marily on the mission at hand. I certainly believe that the stability 
operation that emerged in Iraq has not really surprised us, al- 
though you may find that surprising for me to say. Certainly there 
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are difficulties that were not fully anticipated, but we never 
thought it would be easy, and we conveyed that to our leaders. 

Senator Levin. Is it your personal judgment that the professional 
uniformed leadership should have been involved in the planning of 
that phase to a greater extent than it was? 

General Abizaid. It is always difficult for a person to look back 
and say what should have been done. There are always things that 
we can do better. I am not so sure that I would say there should 
have been more uniformed work on it, but I do think that we as 
a Nation can do better in the manner in which we engage our en- 
tire interagency planning. The lesson that I would take from the 
planning of stability operations is that we have great power, and 
we know that these operations require military, economic, diplo- 
matic activity for success, and the synchronization of that effort is 
something that we do well, but we should do better. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank both General Abizaid and General Jones 
for their service to our Nation. To me they are two American he- 
roes and I am grateful for their service. 

General Abizaid, I believe we now have the largest number of 
guardsmen and reservists on active duty since World War 11. 
Roughly, it will be 38 percent. Are you concerned about the strain 
on the Guard and Reserve and the consequent lack of retention be- 
cause of the extended deployments of guardsmen and reservists? 

We accept that they are doing an outstanding and professional 
job. I am not talking about the job they are doing. I am talking 
about the retention of these outstanding men and women in the 
Guard and Reserves. 

General Abizaid. Senator, I think we should be concerned about 
the long-term effects on not only the Guard and Reserve, but also 
those that are active duty people, with regard to how long they are 
deployed, how long they are away from their family. In the Guard 
and Reserve it becomes even more of a concern because of employ- 
ment concerns, although, interestingly enough, when I talk to them 
in the field, which I do frequently, I detect a great commitment and 
a tremendous amount of pride in what they are doing. I have not 
detected from them what I would call the warning signs that they 
are going to leave in large numbers. 

I think we have to consider this thing very carefully. I am also 
very concerned about junior officers in particular for both Reserve 
and active. 

Senator McCain. Well, I do not want to debate it, but I am hear- 
ing something different from the families. Again, they are doing a 
superb job. There is no doubt about that. But it is hard to make 
an argument for someone to stay in the Guard if they are con- 
stantly deployed on active duty. Either become an active member 
or leave. I think we will pay a very heavy price. 

I would like to address one more area with you. I am not sure 
that the members of this committee or the American people know 
exactly how things are going to work once authority is passed over 
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to the Iraqi government, whatever that might be at that time. So 
let us have a for-example scenario. 

The IGC or the Iraqi government, whatever it is, is now in 
charge in Iraq. There is a violent demonstration in downtown 
Baghdad which the Iraqi police and Armed Forces, whatever they 
are, are unable to contain. Then who gives you orders, and who 
carries them out, and who decides who goes and who stays, and 
under what circumstances? 

General Abizaid. Sir, according to the language that I saw in the 
Transitional Administrative Law, it is clear that there is a desire 
by the Iraqi side, as well as the other people that have interests 
in the emergence of a stable Iraq, that the multi-national force 
commander, the coalition commander, will maintain operational 
control of coalition forces and Iraqi forces for a period to be deter- 
mined. 

Senator McCain. Does that mean that the decision to deploy 
troops into an area of conflict is made by the military commander, 
not by the Iraqi government? 

General Abizaid. That is correct. Senator. It also means that, 
while Iraqi police will trace the chain of command to the Ministry 
of Interior and conduct their local law enforcement activities under 
the Ministry of the Interior, Iraqi military forces will have a what 
I will call a title 10 relationship with the Ministry of Defense in 
Iraq and yet an operational assignment to the coalition military 
commander. 

Now, this requires that we build a chain of command that goes 
all the way from the lowest Iraqi private to the Ministry of De- 
fense, and the Ministry of Defense does not exist yet. But I believe 
that we will also have joint coordination cells in localities through- 
out Iraq where police, coalition, and Iraqi military officers will be 
together to discuss deconfliction. 

If it becomes necessary for police units to participate in a mili- 
tary operation, that will also come under the coalition commander. 

Senator McCain. I am more concerned about the decisionmaking 
process as to the deployment of U.S. military into a situation. That 
would be the sole judgment of the military commander, the U.S. 
military commander or the coalition commander. Does that mean 
that you would have to have some kind of fairly rapid decision- 
making process? 

General Abizaid. Sir, that means we will have to have very rapid 
decisionmaking. 

Senator McCain. Does that mean it would go to you? 

General Abizaid. Pardon me? 

Senator McCain. If there was an imminent situation, would the 
decision be made by you? 

General Abizaid. The commanders in the field have the authority 
to employ their forces in a wide variety of situations that require 
the use of military force. 

Senator McCain. For offensive military operations? 

General Abizaid. Offensive military operations will continue 
against terrorist entities, those forces that are targeting Iraqi and 
coalition forces, and that will continue at the lowest level. 

Senator McCain. This procedure has not been formalized yet? 
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General Abizaid. Sir, it is not formalized other than to say that 
the multi-national force commander will retain operational control 
of all forces. 

Senator McCain. Thank you very much. Thank you, General. 
Thank you. General Jones. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator McCain. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Welcome. Thank you very much for being 
here and for your service to the country. 

General Abizaid, I would like to just focus in the time I have on 
the High Mobility Multipurpose Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) issue. 
I mentioned this just before the course of the hearing. I talked to 
you on the phone last year. You were good enough to say, put it 
down in a letter, which I did, and you responded to me at that time 
in October of last year. 

At that time you said: “The fiscal year 2004 supplemental re- 
quest will permit the Services to rapidly resolve many of the equip- 
ment you mentioned, to include the procurement of up-armored 
HMMWVs.” That was on October 20. 

Then Secretary Brownlee testified in November that the require- 
ment would not be filled until the summer of 2005, a date we all 
agreed was unacceptable. Then 2 days ago Secretary Brownlee told 
us that we could meet it in July or August. Secretary Brownlee 
went out to Ohio himself and he has now committed to increase the 
production of up-armored HMMWVs from 220 a month to 450 a 
month over a period of 5 months starting in May, and at that rate 
the Army will meet its current requirements of 4149 by July of this 
year instead of May 2005 — this is what he has told me — as he tes- 
tified in November. 

Because he is concerned the requirement will keep rising — and 
you are aware that over the period of time that the Department 
has testified the numbers or the increase has been continuing to 
rise — he has told the companies to continue the production rate of 
450 a month indefinitely. He has paid for part of this increase with 
an internal Army reprogramming and asked OSD Comptroller for 
the additional funds. 

He has also increased the production of steel and ballistic glass 
kits to protect the soft-skinned HMMWVs, and he hopes to have 
6,000 of these units installed in Iraq by July or August. So he has 
set an internal deadline — we have heard it was going to be much 
later — in order to spur the Army to get it done faster. He said they 
are also cutting steel into blister protection for HMMWVs in Iraq. 

Now, this is enormously impressive. Then Dov Zakheim testifies 
at the Defense Appropriations Committee that he is not on that 
schedule and he says that they will not have the funding to do this 
as rapidly because they do not have the funds to do it, so they will 
not be able to meet that requirement until October. 

Will you review that and find out why in the world we do not 
have those funds to do it? We lost 10; a third of the young men 
from my State have been killed in these kinds of incidents with 
light-skinned HMMWVs. The parents, all of them, have talked to 
me about this. I have talked both with you and Secretary Brownlee 
about it. 
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We understand the technical kinds of problems about increasing 
the production, it appears, and I admire what the Secretary has 
done to try and get the rapid-fire production of this at as fast a pro- 
duction level, as necessary, and he seems to have done it. It would 
be inexcusable not to have the funding for that. 

There is no way that you could have known about what the 
DOD’s Comptroller has said about the funding. Can you give us at 
least the assurance you will do everything you can to make sure, 
if they can get the production, that the funds will be there as a re- 
sult of reprogramming or just asking the appropriating committees 
to get the funding for it? 

General Abizaid. Senator, we certainly favor moving as quickly 
as we can to get up-armored HMMWVs to the requirement level 
that has been established by the Army, and we also favor the in- 
terim fix with regard to the kits moving in as quickly as possible. 
For us, of course, as a combatant commander in a combat zone, the 
money is not the issue. I understand it may be for, and it certainly 
is for, the Department. But I have had nothing but support from 
the Secretary to do this as fast as possible and also from our fellow 
combatant commanders, such as General Jim Jones sitting next to 
me right here today. 

We have moved his up-armored HMMWVs out of his theater and 
given them to our troops. We have also taken up-armored 
HMMWVs out of the Air Force inventory and started to move them 
into CENTCOM. 

So, Senator, we certainly want to move as quickly as we can to 
ensure that our troops are well protected. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, that is fine. Now, if you would answer 
my question: Will you get the money to make sure that there is not 
going to be a deficiency in terms of funding the HMMWVs if they 
can meet the production line? That is what my question is. Gen- 
eral. 

General Abizaid. Well, sir, I hope that I will get the money, but 
I do not make the money. It comes from my Department. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, will you let us know if you cannot get 
the money, please? 

General i^iZAiD. I will. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just repeat what all the rest have said, that you two are 
the right people at the right time, and we are so eternally grateful 
for the work that you do. I want to thank you also. General 
Abizaid, for responding to my request in coming and making that 
excellent presentation at the National Prayer Breakfast. You were 
the right person to do that and I appreciate it very much. 

Along the same line that Senator Kennedy was talking about, we 
do hear from families of deployed people, whether it is Guard and 
Reserve or regular forces, and I happened last week to be out in 
California and saw some new technology I think you may be famil- 
iar with. One is called Close-In Countermeasures (CICM), which is 
a way of intercepting a rocket-propelled grenade (RPG) after it is 
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deployed. Now, this is mounted on an armored vehicle. It can he 
on any, I suppose a tank or anything else. 

The second one is the Active Protective System, which does the 
same thing, intercepting the same way as a missile defense system 
does missiles that are coming towards the — and actually I saw vid- 
eos of how they work. 

It seems like most of the casualties we have are a result of the 
incoming small missiles or RPGs. Are you familiar with those sys- 
tems and what would be your recommendation in getting into that 
type of defense system? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I am familiar with both of the systems. I 
have yet to see the final testing reports that have come out of the 
Department of the Army that is looking very closely at them. We 
have an Improvised Explosive Device (lED) Task Force that is at 
the DOD level, within the Department of the Army. The Air Force 
has one also, and it comes together in CJTF-7 in Iraq. 

We are looking at all these technologies and any promising tech- 
nology we will ask to bring into the field. 

Senator Inhofe. I think we are going to make a request that 
they look at these two specific technologies. I think it is very sig- 
nificant and very impressive, what they have done. 

First of all, let me just say that the way the whole thing has 
been executed has been just beyond our expectations. I know there 
is a lot of criticism in going into Iraq and now we have the definite 
connection between Saddam Hussein and the tragedy here in this 
country, the fact that his intelligence officers met repeatedly with 
bin Laden before this came about, that his top explosives guy, 
Salem al-Ahmed, I think it is, actually met with them prior to Sep- 
tember 11. This Shakir helped gain the passports for two of the pi- 
lots that went into the World Trade Center. He also was involved 
in the U.S.S. Cole. 

Now, in addition to that, there has been a recent interception of 
a CDROM with 17 pages confirming this. So I think that our ac- 
tions were the right actions and we are doing a great job over 
there. 

I think I would specifically say to you. General Abizaid, during 
the time that we were talking about your taking this position, you 
are unique. You have the ethnic background, the culture, and the 
knowledge. You know more about the way people in the Middle 
East think than probably anyone who is in uniform today. So I 
compliment you for that. 

Having said that, there are those who are suggesting that we 
abandon the war, bring the troops home, and negotiate with the 
terrorists. Drawing from your background in the Middle East, how 
do you respond to that suggestion? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I think that one of the most important 
things the United States of America must accomplish in the fore- 
seeable future is bringing stability to Iraq and allowing a moderate 
government that is representative of the Iraqi people to emerge 
there. It is so important that the extremists not gain the upper 
hand in Iraq. Whatever the arguments may have been before, it is 
a battle in Iraq now between extremists and moderates, and the 
vast majority of the people want the moderates to be victorious. 
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They want to live a better life. They want to have a chance to have 
a say in their future. 

If we allow the extremists to win in Iraq, I am afraid that we 
are in for a very tough time, not only there but throughout the 
world. 

Senator Inhofe. I would assume that by abandoning it and 
bringing the troops home and trying to negotiate with terrorists it 
would allow the extremists to 

General Abizaid. That is my opinion. We should not leave until 
the Iraqis are ready to take control, not only of their government, 
but of their security. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

General Jones, one of the things that you and I have talked 
about several times is this — and yet it does not seem to get much 
attention — is a better way to spend our money on our forward-de- 
ployed troops. We have some 40,000 families in Western Europe 
now. I took the time to go over — in fact, I will ask our chairman 
if I can be kind of the point person in bringing this about. I took 
the time to go to Romania, Ukraine, Bulgaria, and other places 
over there. 

A problem we have that we are all sensitive to in Eastern Europe 
is that we are becoming more and more restricted every day. A lot 
of it is environmental encroachments on our training ranges. Then 
of course the expense of keeping families over there and having the 
housing and having everything that is necessary to support that 
type of thing. 

The concept of changing these 2- or 3-year deployments with 
families to perhaps 2- or 3-month deployments, keeping the fami- 
lies stateside, and going over and — believe me, I do not have to tell 
you this, but I will share this with my fellow members of this com- 
mittee. I have never seen groups wanting us more and saying, we 
will not have restrictions, you can train, you can use live fire any 
hour, 7 days a week. Consequently, with the great training re- 
sources they have in the countries that I saw personally, I think 
that is going to be something that we should move up at a more 
rapid rate. 

I have talked to Secretary Doug Feith about this. He is kind of 
doing that end of it. Do you have any comments. General Jones, 
as to our progress, and as to the desirability of that program, the 
restructuring? 

General Jones. Thank you. Senator. This is an important mo- 
ment in time and it is important that we get this right. It is impor- 
tant that we explain to our friends and allies as we implement a 
realignment of forces that we are attempting to do more and not 
less. I think that the plan we have proposed will do that. It will 
make us strategically more effective, more agile. We will have ac- 
cess to training areas in the eastern part of Europe, where we are 
welcome, where there are wider open spaces, where urbanization 
has not come up to the front doors and the front gates of our bases, 
as they have in the western part of Europe. Obviously, you and I 
have talked for many months about the similar problems in the 
United States. This is a problem of urbanization and base loca- 
tions. 
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So we have spent a lot of time in EUCOM going all over not only 
Eastern Europe, but also parts of Africa, where the welcome mat 
for a presence of some type with U.S. forces and engagement is out, 
and there are open spaces where we can actually train the joint 
force in the manner in which we need to have it trained so that 
it can do the things that we would expect it to do. 

It has the ancillary benefit of strategically reaching out to new 
friends, new allies, becoming more interoperable in the alliance, 
and helping the security concerns of our friends and allies come to 
fruition in a very cohesive way. It is not all that important that 
every country has its own army, navy, and air force. To an alliance 
like NATO there are many specialized contributions that smaller 
nations can make. 

The example of the Czech Republic, which decided and deter- 
mined that they could contribute a chemical, biological, radiologi- 
cal, nuclear (CBRN) battalion and did so — state-of-the-art, at con- 
siderable expense, available for NATO, because they accept Article 
V of NATO, which means that they expect that they will be de- 
fended if they are attacked, and they will be. So they are willing 
to contribute special capabilities that are in short supply in the al- 
liance. 

So it is a very powerful movement. From the United States’ 
standpoint it is an opportunity to expand our presence. You are 
aware of the impact of the Georgia Train and Equip Program, 
where if we stay with it for another 2 or 3 years we will have 
trained the entire army of Georgia in western values. They will 
have an NCO corps. Their young leaders will all be trained at our 
schools. This is for a very small investment. 

We are looking in EUCOM for other countries where we could 
make that similar small investment with huge payoffs and bring 
more alliance capability and obviously provide more training areas 
for our forces. 

The future basing concepts of the proposal have more to do with 
strategic effect than occupation in the traditional 20th century the- 
ory. The family of bases we propose are bases that are in the main 
already built; second, with small improvements can come up to a 
certain standard; and have a very flexible capability from a 
usability standpoint. In other words, we could use it for 6 months, 
then turn off the lights and go to another base if we need to. It 
could be to respond to crisis or to training. 

The network effect both to the east and to the south in Africa 
and the potential of that effect is truly very impressive and we are 
looking forward to it. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your service to the Nation, which be- 
gins and ends with the profound appreciation of the service and 
sacrifice of the young Americans you lead, and I thank you for that, 
too. 

General Abizaid and General Jones, you depend in your areas of 
operation on Army forces significantly. General Schoomaker was 
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here a few weeks ago and said that at the current burn rate of 
spending on Iraq and Afghanistan he would be out of funds by Oc- 
tober 1 unless there was a supplemental appropriation. 

Secretary Brownlee this past Tuesday has miraculously extended 
that to the spring of 2005. Now, we have heard your discussion of 
Senator Kennedy’s questions of shortfalls in HMMWV production 
and gaps between the money he has committed and the money he 
has from the Secretary of Defense. I would like your observations 
and perceptions about the situation of when we will run out of 
money in Iraq and Afghanistan at the current expenditure rate? 
General Abizaid? 

General Abizaid. General Jones, are you sure you do not want 
to take that one? 

General Jones. Sir, those service chiefs cannot be relied upon. 

Senator Reed. Until they get promoted to be a combatant com- 
mander. 

General Jones. Exactly right. 

General Abizaid. Senator Reed, I think all of us know that we 
have to have what we have to have in order to fight the war in Af- 
ghanistan and in Iraq. I know that the Army may be experiencing 
difficulty in trying to figure out where they are going to meet all 
their operations and maintenance (O&M) requirements, but I also 
understand that that may not be the case for the Navy, it might 
not be the case for DOD agencies, et cetera. So I do not know the 
answer to the question whether or not there is a problem Defense- 
wide. 

But I do know that we have the complete commitment of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to spend what we need to spend to fight the war. 

Senator Reed. Well, there are no funds, as I understand it, in 
the President’s budget for operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. You 
have the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force saying they are 
going to run out of funds by October 1. They have not commu- 
nicated those concerns to you or you have not been able to commu- 
nicate with them your concerns? 

General Abizaid. I am not concerned about running out of money 
to fight the war. Senator. 

Senator Reed. Does that mean that you think there will be a 
supplemental appropriation? 

General Abizaid. I do not know whether there will be one or not. 
That is a departmental issue for the Secretary. 

Senator Reed. General Abizaid, you indicated the strategy has 
changed somewhat. The targets now are civilians and perhaps the 
ultimate goal is to foment a civil uprising that will make our posi- 
tion untenable there. A key to our response there is the Iraqi secu- 
rity forces. I understand that General Eikenberry has conducted a 
survey of those security forces. Is that survey complete? 

General Abizaid. Yes, sir, that survey is complete. 

Senator Reed. Can we get a copy of that survey? 

General Abizaid. I believe so, sir. There should be no reason not 
to provide you with a copy. I will have to discuss that with the Sec- 
retary and I will do so tomorrow. 
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Senator Reed. Can you share with us the conclusions? Is there 
adequate funding, adequate training? When will they be capable of 
stepping up to a role and relieving us of some of our roles? 

General Abizaid. I think that the Eikenberry Report is an impor- 
tant report about the adequacy of Iraqi security forces, the com- 
position, et cetera. But I think it is also important to note that I 
do not agree with all the conclusions that were contained in there. 
What is key to us is that we continue to build Iraqi national mili- 
tary capacity for the New Iraqi Army (NIA), continue to build the 
militia units that are working for the Iraqi military, that are called 
ICDC units. 

We are in the process now of fielding 36 of those battalions. 
Clearly, there has been a requirement to speed the equipment that 
is being issued to the police, to obtain the contracts necessary to 
get the right things to the right police stations that are most under 
threat, and also to increase the quality and the capacity of training 
in third party states such as Jordan that will help increase the ca- 
pacity of Iraqi police. 

Until recently, most of that police training was coordinated pri- 
marily through the capabilities of the CPA, but now we are shifting 
some of that responsibility, and I think rightfully so, to General 
Sanchez in Iraq. 

The most important thing to me. Senator, is that we build a 
quality Iraqi force that is capable of withstanding the pressures 
that the insurgents and the terrorists will place upon it and that 
will be loyal to the Iraqi transitional government and eventually 
the Iraqi independent government. I think that this quality re- 
quires us to curb our appetite about numbers to a certain extent 
and it also requires us to build Iraqi chains of command all the 
way from the lowest private to the Ministry of Defense, and that 
needs to be work that has to be accomplished, I think, by the 1st 
of July. 

That will require not only building these chains of command, but 
officering it with people that will be loyal to the government. I be- 
lieve that the points that I mentioned are generally consistent with 
the Eikenberry Report, with the exception of his belief that we 
should decrease the speed at which the NIA is fielded in order to 
speed the ICDC units’ development, and I do not agree with that 
nor does General Sanchez, and we have conveyed that to the De- 
partment. 

Senator Reed. My time has expired. But you are looking at a 
July 1 completion date of a daunting task, not just technical train- 
ing, but changing in fact the orientation, the attitudes, the cultural 
perspective in some cases, of these individuals. That seems to me 
an extraordinarily daunting challenge within the next several 
months. 

General Abizaid. Well, Senator, I do not believe that we will 
have completed the task by July 1, and I did not mean to give you 
that impression. We will be in the midst of this task for some time. 
I think really the most important thing that we will do with the 
Iraqi Armed Forces and the Iraqi security establishment is incul- 
cating in them the idea of civil control of the military and respect 
for their own population. This is a cultural change that has to take 
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place if a moderate state is to emerge and it will certainly not be 
accomplished by July 1. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Abizaid, General Jones, let me begin by joining my col- 
leagues in applauding your outstanding service. Both of you are 
truly extraordinary leaders and we are very grateful for your serv- 
ices. So I thank you for that. 

General Abizaid, a key part of our strategy in Iraq is to place 
more responsibility for security on the Iraqi police force and the 
NIA. You have mentioned this morning that insurgents are in- 
creasingly targeting Iraqi security forces for attacks. A recent New 
York Times piece cited a recent attack on an Iraqi police station, 
I think it was in Fallujah, as revealing two very serious problems. 

One is that the Iraqi forces had insufficient weapons, commu- 
nications equipment, and ammunition. Second, some of the 
attackers who were captured turned out to be members of the 
ICDC. 

First, do you agree that there is a problem with the training and 
the adequacy of equipment for the new Iraqi security forces? Sec- 
ond, are you seeing a significant effort by insurgents to join the po- 
lice and the army and how are we trying to screen out those indi- 
viduals? 

General Abizaid. Senator, with regard to the first question about 
how have we done with regard to training and equipment and is 
it adequate at the present time, in some areas it certainly is not. 
Having personally been to the location that you are talking about 
in Fallujah, I would say that those forces there are not adequately 
trained or equipped, we have to get the equipment to them, and we 
have to speed it to them and we have to enhance their training. 
We will do this by doing more mentoring with U.S. forces and 
working directly with Iraqi units, especially ICDC units. 

I would also ask you to remember that in May we started out 
at zero and it is not even a year since May and we are up to 
200,000. Inevitably, to go from nothing to this level there will be 
various degrees of success in some geographical areas versus oth- 
ers. Of course, in those areas where there has been the most resist- 
ance, such as Fallujah, Ar Ramadi, Baqubah, Samarra, and others, 
it has been necessary on occasion to start again from zero. 

So for example, we fielded a police force in Fallujah once. We had 
to bring it back down nearly to zero again in order to get it right, 
and getting it right is as much about equipment as it is about atti- 
tude and the willingness to serve and a willingness to do your duty. 

With regard to your second question, there is no doubt that ter- 
rorists and insurgents will attempt to infiltrate the security forces, 
and we know it is happening and we know it has happened. We 
attempt to do our best with regard to vetting people. We certainly 
rely very much on Iraqis that will tell us how to regard certain peo- 
ple, a certain person who is applying for service, and we have more 
stringent vetting authority as you go up the chain of command for 
officers, for example. 
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That having been said, particularly in the areas where the ex- 
tremists are heavily embedded, it is difficult to sort through tribal 
loyalties, familial loyalties, ethnic loyalties, loyalties to the former 
regime, et cetera. I also believe, however, that in every instance the 
number of people that are coming forward to serve in the new Iraqi 
security services and the number of people that are currently serv- 
ing there are overwhelmingly supportive, positive, and determined 
to make the new Iraq succeed. 

So I think we will have to continue to be vigilant, just like in the 
building of any new enterprise, and ultimately over time the Iraqi 
security forces will assume more and more responsibility. I think 
there is a misreading in the press that somehow or other we are 
leaving them out there to their own devices, which is certainly not 
our intent. The fact that we have doubled our number of SOF in 
the country to operate directly with Iraqi battalions, for example, 
is evidence of our desire to help them help themselves. 

But ultimately. Senator, the key to success is Iraqis being in 
charge of their own security as well as their own government. 

Senator Collins. I agree. 

My second question has to do with the stockpiles of weapons and 
ammunition that our troops are repeatedly finding. Indeed, they 
have been very effective in uncovering these caches of weapons and 
ammunition. Could you tell us if you believe that most of these 
weapons stockpiles appear to be left over from the Iraqi regime, or 
is there evidence that these are new caches of weapons and ammu- 
nition brought in by foreign terrorists? 

General Abizaid. Senator, that is a great question. It is my clear 
opinion that the majority of the weapons, ammunition, and other 
military paraphernalia that are found in Iraq are left over from the 
previous regime. No doubt that there is a small amount of weapons 
and explosives that may be coming across the border, but we actu- 
ally find that most of the foreign fighters infiltrate on either fal- 
sified documents or good documents that get them past routine se- 
curity checkpoints, and then they go to safe houses within Iraq and 
become armed. That is primarily from the arms and ammunition 
that are left over from the old regime. 

I am amazed every day by how much we find. I cannot tell you 
where the bottom of the barrel is. We are making some strides in 
it, I know that because the price of certain weapons on the street 
has gone up. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Jones, I want to express to you and General Abizaid how 
proud I am and we are of our troops and what you are doing in 
Iraq and in Europe. My question is a follow-up on a question that 
was mentioned by Senator Inhofe on basing in Europe. I under- 
stand that part of the plan is to make additional use of ranges in 
East European countries. Since I have been to Poland and visited 
one of them, I am curious about ranges in other countries. 

Has either your staff or the OSD done any analysis of any up- 
grades in land or instrumentation that would be needed to create 
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a more robust training environment for new ranges in Eastern Eu- 
rope? 

General Jones. Senator, we have extensively. We have, prior to 
putting our proposals together as to where our forces might be able 
to go train and interoperate, made a survey of all available ranges. 
East European nations, to include Poland, were very forthcoming, 
particularly the seven new NATO members. So we have a very 
good site picture of what is available and what we might wish to 
do to enhance some of those ranges. 

But generally they bring the scarcest quality in Western Europe 
and that is simply space — air space, ground space, in some cases 
sea space. It is not limited to Eastern Europe. We have also done 
extensive inventories in North Africa. For example, Morocco has 
made extraordinarily generous offers of access to their bases. Sen- 
ator Inhofe would be very pleased during the debate that we had 
on Vieques if we would be able to, as we have now, look at the 
ranges in Morocco where they are more than happy to have us 
come and train in the totality of a naval expeditionary force in 
whatever way we wish to, within certain limitations of course, but 
certainly satisfactory. 

It is a very exciting opportunity. So the good news is a lot of 
those bases already exist and the level of infrastructure that we 
would have to add could be borne by NATO nations, could be borne 
bilaterally. It does not have to all be borne by the United States. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. 

General Abizaid, we have had multiple Army witnesses testify in 
the last month and they expressed their concern about the rate at 
which we are expending our funds for operations in your theater. 
That was touched on by Senator Reed. But I want to be a little 
more specific on that. Again, I repeat that they expect to have sig- 
nificant difficulties making it to the end of the fiscal year. 

One of the main drivers for high costs — and this is where I want 
to be specific — is logistics support contracts. The Army reports that 
it has recently issued guidance directing its units not to spend ad- 
ditional money on these contracts, but that combatant command 
decisions can override such guidance. 

My question is, what is your understanding of the costs associ- 
ated with the logistics support contracts, and what efforts are you 
making to try to keep these costs down? 

General Abizaid. Well, Senator, the logistics contracts that the 
Army enters into are their contracts. They also enter into them as 
the executive agent to the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA). I 
have no doubt that logistics costs are high. They are high because 
you have to pay a lot for insurance for people to conduct — for civil- 
ians to conduct operations in an area that is obviously dangerous, 
and they are high because of the lines of communication and the 
amount of equipment that has to be moved. 

While I appreciate the difficulties that the Army has in meeting 
their obligations, it is also paramount to me that our operational 
requirements be met, and the operational requirements are con- 
stantly changing as we reposition the force to deal with the emerg- 
ing enemy threat. When we do this, it is done for reasons that are 
expensive to the Army as a Title 10 authority, but are essential to 
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the commander, General Sanchez, in order to get his forces in the 
right place and at the right time. 

There is no doubt that the movement of some of our bases from 
key urban areas to more important military locations costs a lot of 
money. Yet we consider that to be operationally essential. I can as- 
sure you. Senator, that both General Sanchez and I are mindful of 
the costs associated with the Logistics Civil Augmentation Program 
(LOGCAP). We agree with the Army’s requirement on its subordi- 
nate units to cause those costs to be as reasonable as possible. 

But on the other hand, we also make it very clear to the Army 
that we have to fight this war the way the commanders on the 
ground need it to be fought. 

Senator Akaka. So there is no misunderstanding, we want our 
forces to have all they need and at whatever costs. But whatever 
way we can help in trying to spend wisely is what we are looking 
at. We hope that we can continue to do this. 

General Abizaid. I agree with that. Senator. 

Senator Akaka. General Jones and General Abizaid, the Navy is 
implementing a new operating concept called the First Response 
Plan (FRP). The Navy claims that they will be able to provide more 
readiness for less money under this plan, which also involves pro- 
viding less habitual presence overseas but more surge capability to 
meet the combatant commanders’ needs. 

What are your views of the Navy’s plan and the changes in how 
the Navy plans to provide presence in your theaters? General 
Jones? 

General Jones. Thank you. Senator. I have a certain amount of 
passion for maritime questions and the value of naval presence, so 
I have been involved with many discussions from a unified com- 
mander’s perspective with the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) on this issue. 

I think that the value of forward presence is beyond question and 
it is very important to the future of our Nation, not only to fight 
and win wars, but hopefully to also prevent wars and to do those 
things in the interregnum to prevent conflicts and to do so by very 
focused and active engagement. 

In the 93 countries that I am responsible for, I see an increasing 
demand for forces, naval forces in particular, along the west coast 
of Africa in the future. In the past we have generally limited our- 
selves to naval expeditionary forces coming through Gibraltar, 
spending time in the Mediterranean, and in the case of helping 
CENTCOM flowing those forces from Europe, either maritime 
forces or land-based forces, to the CENTCOM region for operations. 

When those demands lighten up, and I am confident that they 
will in due time, we will go back to the business of how we want 
to shape and how we want to engage. I think it would be a mistake 
to relegate naval forces to a crisis response type force only, in other 
words, that you only use them when you have a crisis. I do not 
think that is the CNO’s intent, but I think we can make a more 
intellectual and far-reaching judgment as to how those forces 
should be deployed to do those things that do not have necessarily 
much to do with a crisis but to do with influencing the areas of op- 
erations to preclude crises. You do that through focused engage- 
ment. 
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I think that maritime forces will he useful in the Mediterranean, 
but also useful in a newer context along the west coast of Africa 
as this continent struggles to find its place among the developing 
areas of the world that we should be concerned about. 

I think it is interesting to note that in the NATO Response Force 
that is developing, there is a strong maritime component that will 
also have the ability to sail proactively to those areas that we wish 
to engage in, to help other nations defend themselves, to develop 
their security plans, and to reap the benefits that a nation of great 
influence can bring to stabilize entire regions before they become 
a crisis. 

So with that caveat, I would say I support the concept. It will 
be a better utilization of forces, but I would emphasize that it is 
for crisis response, but it also is for very focused work to prevent 
crisis. 

General Abizaid. Senator, I also support the concept. The pres- 
ence of naval forces in the CENTCOM area of operations gives us 
added air power. It gives us great flexibility for intercepting terror- 
ist maritime activities. Our maritime interdiction operations have 
been successful in a number of cases as a result of the maritime 
presence in the region and certainly the ability to move shipboard 
forces represented by the Marine Corps into Iraq and out of Iraq 
and into Afghanistan and out of Afghanistan has given me a flexi- 
bility as a theater commander that is absolutely important to me. 

I do not think, however, it is necessary for us to always have a 
100 percent carrier battle group in the region or an Amphibious 
Ready Group (ARG) or MEU in the region. We can work these 
things, especially when the adjoining combatant commander, such 
as General Abizaid, is more than willing to help us out if the situa- 
tion starts to deteriorate in the theater, and I am willing to do the 
same thing for him. 

So we know that the assets are not available to do everything 
that everybody wants to do, and I think what the Navy has come 
up with is a plan that we can certainly live with. 

Senator AiL^KA. Thank you very much for your responses. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Roberts. 

Senator Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me join my colleagues in praising you both for your persever- 
ance, your performance, and your resolve. I think we all say that. 
I note we also ask you questions that you cannot answer. Namely, 
I do not think any combatant commander can respond or control, 
for that matter, any decision by the DOD Comptroller, decisions on 
funding. But we sure as hell can. 

In that regard. General Abizaid, I appreciate your assurance that 
you will continue to provide us a straight-shooting candor type of 
advice and counsel. That also goes for General Jones, who has done 
that in the past. As a matter of fact, if I could think of two individ- 
uals that I would like to have by my side or on either side if it was 
high noon in Dodge City and we were on Front Street, you would 
be the two I would pick. As a matter of fact, I would just go back 
to the Long Branch and let you take care of the black hats and that 
would be that. 
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Let me say that we had a subcommittee hearing yesterday in the 
Emerging Threats Subcommittee. Senator Reed is the ranking 
member, I am the chairman. The issue of HMMWV protection did 
come up, as it should, and I think my numbers are correct in re- 
gards to the HMMWV kits, which were on display, in terms of 1300 
being in theater, 3,000 on the way, and the need would be 11,000 
in addition to the improved vehicles. So we are making some 
progress. 

I was also interested in a different vehicle that was talked about 
there in our science and technology (S&T) hearing, and also trying 
to get 3 percent of the DOD budget still committed to S&T so that 
we can have the technology to do the kinds of things that you want 
to do and to maintain our superiority. I think that vehicle is called 
the Water Buffalo. I am not sure, but at any rate there will be an- 
other vehicle on the way down the road if the tests prove adequate. 

I was also interested to know or to find out. General Abizaid, 
that basically any time there is an attack by an explosive device 
it goes to that center you described in regard to Baghdad, but then 
also goes to Quantico, which I did not know, and then from 
Quantico back to the S&T community with Dr. Sega, who is our de- 
fense research head within the DOD, and the military commanders 
who testified before us at the Emerging Threats and Capabilities 
Subcommittee. 

I do not know if we need to institutionalize this a little bit in re- 
gards to legislative action or not. But at least in terms of what is 
happening in Iraq and how things change and how we need better 
force protection and to assist our troops and the warfighter, I think 
we are making some progress, and I wanted to make sure that ev- 
erybody was aware of that chain of information and the rapid reac- 
tion time that we now can get what we need, either off-the-shelf 
or what the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) 
has in line. 

I am making a speech as opposed to asking questions, but I think 
it is important. As chairman of the Intelligence Committee, we are 
taking a look at the prewar intelligence on postwar Iraq. You have 
spoken in great detail. General Abizaid, about the ever-changing 
climate and the challenges that you face. We have the largest sta- 
tion in the world in regards to the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) in Baghdad. We have had some startup problems. There was 
an article in the press today that sort of summarized all of that in 
regards to turnover and stress and strain and some other problems 
that we will go into in the Intelligence Committee. 

Can you comment in regards to not only the value, but your 
judgment as to the efficacy of the intelligence that you are receiv- 
ing now? More especially with these attacks on religious sites and 
how you have described the situation with the Shias and the people 
who are trying to either produce a civil war or even greater insta- 
bility. 

General Abizaid. Thank you. Senator Roberts. The single most 
important thing to General Sanchez in Iraq is having good intel- 
ligence. With good intelligence you can get precise targeting. With 
precise targeting you can start to unravel the enemy cells. 

As you recall, back in the September-October period when it was 
clear that the insurgency was spreading, it became obvious to us 
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that we really need to fuse the intelligence system and improve it 
and ensure that the wonderful intelligence that was being devel- 
oped at the tactical level made it all the way up to the operational 
level, so that we could make the battle one of the entire force ver- 
sus just platoons and squads that were out there operating in their 
own individual areas. I think, largely with the help of our various 
intelligence agencies, with wonderful work by my J-2, John Custer, 
and General Sanchez’s J-2, Barbara Fast, we managed to get an 
intelligence system working that has given us great insight against 
the insurgents and has allowed us to unravel their organizations 
in a way that, I think, will be viewed as a model when people have 
a chance to look at it. 

Now, this does not mean that the enemy does not adjust their 
tactics, because they do. They are adjusting their tactics. They are 
adjusting the way that they conduct their own operational security. 
You can see by the letter from Zarqawi, for example, how con- 
cerned he was about how many eyes were out there and how dan- 
gerous the operation was. But this war is a war of intelligence and 
perception, and it is just so important that the intelligence part of 
the battle be adequately organized and that we think out of the box 
about who is doing what and not worry about turf 

I am happy to report to you that I think that the relationship 
that has developed in Baghdad with the CIA and CENTCOM has 
been one that has allowed us to get at this problem in an impor- 
tant way. 

However, I would like to say one thing if I may. Senator, because 
I know it is so important to you. We do not have enough intel- 
ligence professionals in our Nation. We must increase our human 
intelligence (HUMINT) capacity. We must increase our ability to 
have translators and interrogators in the field. To me, as we fight 
this global war on terrorism, if we do not do that, we are putting 
the Nation at risk. 

Senator Roberts. I can assure you the Intelligence Committees 
on both sides, both the House and Senate, are aware of that and 
we are trying to address that on an emergency basis. 

I have just one real quick question. My time has expired, but 
that does not seem to bother anybody here. General Jones, why 
could we not have or what would be the value of an integrated in- 
telligence center? I do not think I am describing that right, but 
those are the words that I am using. You are going from 19 to 26 
countries. You have those kinds of things in operation now. We 
really have to rely on better intelligence. When we expanded NATO 
before, we were worried about vetting certain people. If we are ac- 
tually going to be a viable force like we are in Afghanistan and per- 
haps in Africa, et cetera, we have to have better intelligence. 

Is there any value in having some kind of an integrated intel- 
ligence center? Would that be a help? 

General Jones. Senator, I think it would be an enormous help. 
One of the critical shortfalls in NATO’s capability is fused intel- 
ligence. Intelligence is still very much a national responsibility and 
we have not really broken through to the extent that we should the 
sense of sharing of intelligence in depth. 

What we are working on in Europe is looking to see if we can 
come up with a plan to collocate in the U.S. Joint Analysis Center 
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in Molesworth, England, and perhaps also develop a NATO intel- 
ligence center right next to it. That would begin to bridge this gap 
and compensate for the shortfall. I think it needs to be done. 

Senator Roberts. Mr. Chairman, my apologies to Senator Nel- 
son, whose time I have taken, maybe 2 or 3 minutes. So I owe you. 
I do not know how I am going to pay you, but I owe you. 

Chairman Warner. Before we move on, I think that. Senator 
Roberts, you ought to take note of the comment made by General 
Jones about the Joint Analysis Center. I think it is a very good 
idea. 

Senator Roberts. Mr. Chairman, we have talked about it. As a 
matter of fact, we talked about it in London when you were there, 
sir, about the possibility of that. 

Chairman Warner. I remember that. 

Senator Roberts. I think it is an excellent idea. So we are not 
just going to take it under consideration; we are going to see if we 
can move that. 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Warner. That is something the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil (NAC) has addressed? 

General Jones. Sir, it is in the embryonic stages. In my U.S. hat, 
I have asked EUCOM to develop a plan whereby — that would show 
how this could be achieved, and then we will propose it to the na- 
tions and see if they accept. 

Chairman Warner. Well, I would hope they do, because I think 
we could get some very strong support and a little money for that 
back here. 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me add my appreciation to both of you and to the men and 
women in service who are protecting us in so many places around 
the world. Thank you all. 

General Abizaid, as you indicated, in terms of building up an 
emerging Iraqi security capacity, numbers are not necessarily what 
we ought to focus on that ought to be adequate to deal with the 
challenge. Last September you said, “While Iraqi police capacity 
still remains below requirements, joint coalition and Iraqi police 
operations are bringing to justice criminal gangs that have been 
preying on the Iraqi people.” 

Having said all of that, is there a time frame that we might look 
toward when we can say that it is not below the requirements, that 
we are actually meeting the requirements? Because it is an inte- 
gral part of turning over the control to the Iraqi government, once 
it is duly elected and appropriately installed. 

General Abizaid. Senator, by September we will have met the 
numerical requirements by and large, and we are, of course, always 
evaluating the size of the NIA, the size of the ICDC, police, et 
cetera. We certainly know, for example, that our original target 
numbers for the Iraqi Border Service were not adequate, and we 
will have to increase that number. 

But, by September, the numbers will largely be met. What is dif- 
ficult for me to tell you is when they will be good enough to assume 
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partial responsibility, full responsibility, et cetera. Already, in parts 
of the country, such as up in the north and down in the south in 
the Basra area, the police services and the ICDC units are perform- 
ing very well and they bear most of the responsibility, and also, to 
a certain extent in key parts of Baghdad. ICDC units and police 
corps units in many parts of the country lead operations against 
terrorists and insurgent cells, and they do so very well. 

But the key part that is missing now. Senator, is this Iraqi chain 
of command that must be built. It is not good enough for Iraqi 
units to work with us and not report to a hierarchy that is Iraqi. 
Ultimately this force must be all Iraqi, and it must be under their 
command and control and their complete ability to use it in a way 
that will not only solve the internal problems that they face, but 
also the external problems. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Will that be corrected, at least in part, in 
July by turning over the authority, or will that just simply be one 
step in the necessary progression to get that kind of command and 
control? 

General Abizaid. I believe by July 1 the command and control 
will be established. But it will be about 6 to 8 months after that 
before I would regard it as being effective. 

Senator Ben Nelson. The difference between saying somebody is 
in control and actually being in control, is that accurate? 

General Abizaid. I would say that is accurate, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you. 

General Jones, in connection with NATO turning over the mis- 
sion in Bosnia to the EU, obviously the transition offers great op- 
portunities for NATO and the EU. NATO will have a partner to 
hand peacekeeping responsibilities to, and the EU will begin to de- 
velop its own security identity. 

Wearing your NATO hat, do you see the emergence of the EU’s 
military capabilities as a matter of competition to ongoing NATO 
operations? 

General Jones. Senator, I see it as complementary. Most of the 
member nations of the soon to be expanded EU are also NATO 
countries. We are showing, I think, through our daily interaction, 
through the leadership of distinguished officers like Admiral Feist, 
here present, who is the single EU operational officer embedded in 
the allied command at SHAPE, that the worst scenario in my opin- 
ion would be to try to create a separate standing force structure, 
a separate headquarters, that would all draw on the same pool of 
assets that are already somewhat limited. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, that could have the effect of drain- 
ing — 

General Jones. It would have a draining effect. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Which is one of my concerns. 

General Jones. It would have a draining effect on the alliance, 
in my opinion, and it would reduce our capabilities overall, because 
the percentage of the budgets that are being devoted to national se- 
curity across the alliance are generally not increasing. As a matter 
of fact, we are finding it very hard to make sure that they hold, 
at least at their current level. It would have, I think, a negative 
effect on the overall capability and significantly impact — again. 
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putting my NATO hat back on — the general momentum that we 
have in NATO to achieve a NATO transformation. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, without intending to be indelicate as 
I say this, I must admit that I do have a concern with siphoning 
away or diminishing overall the capacity of NATO because of the 
limited resources both in Europe and here at home and among the 
NATO nations. 

General Abizaid, the Personnel Subcommittee — I am taking the 
3 minutes that Senator Roberts stole from me — has had a series of 
personnel discussions and hearings on sexual assault as it relates 
to military operations, setting aside the other issues that have been 
raised with respect to our military schools. 

What are your thoughts on what impacts the actual situation has 
created with respect to troop morale? Is there an impact on troop 
morale that you have been able to detect? It cannot be helpful, I 
understand. 

General Abizaid. Sir, any time that there is a sexual assault 
within a unit it affects the effectiveness and morale of the unit. 
There is no doubt about it. Our key concern is to make sure that 
we have the mechanisms in place in a combat theater, which I do 
not currently think are adequate, to ensure that when sexual as- 
saults are reported, we can look into them quickly. Also that a re- 
porting mechanism for women, who may not feel comfortable going 
through the chain of command exists outside the chain of com- 
mand. 

We have them well established here in the U.S., and we need to 
have them well established in the combat zone as well. I believe 
that any organization where ill discipline occurs always starts to 
have difficulties. One of the key things we are looking at is what 
type of units have these incidents happened in? Are there classes 
of events that have taken place? 

Certainly, Senator, when these things come to our attention, the 
chain of command moves them into the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (UCMJ) system as quickly as they can. But there is room 
for improvement, and it is important that we focus on the enemy 
and not at one another. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator, very much. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you. General. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Chambliss. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, let me commend you for your service to our country, 
and when you get back to your respective commands, I hope you 
will convey to the men and women serving under you the apprecia- 
tion of this body for their service and their professionalism. 

General Abizaid, we are having a debate that is going to be ongo- 
ing for some time relative to prewar Iraqi intelligence. But I want 
to focus for a minute on what is going on right now, because obvi- 
ously that is the heart and soul of the operation that you are carry- 
ing out and obviously things have gotten somewhat better. I know 
you are limited in what you can say in this forum, but first of all 
I would like to compliment you for the intelligence activities sur- 
rounding the capture of Saddam. It was truly amazing to me that 
you could get that intelligence, you could interpret it, you could 
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analyze it, you could get boots on the ground as quickly as you did 
and carry out that mission. That was one of those situations where 
a best laid plan came together perfectly. 

But with respect to what is going on now, are you comfortable 
with where you are from an intelligence-gathering standpoint? Are 
you utilizing more local Iraqis on a daily basis than you have in 
the past? How reliable is the information that you are getting? 

General Abizaid. Senator, I certainly agree with you that the key 
to success in Afghanistan and Iraq happens to be effective use of 
intelligence. It all comes down to whether you can link the intel- 
ligence and the operations in a way that allows you to take out a 
target precisely. 

No, I am not satisfied. I will not be satisfied until the people that 
we have identified as enemies of this Nation are dealt with, and 
that will take some time. That requires a lot of hard intelligence 
work. But it is not just United States intelligence work. As you 
have described, it has to be intelligence-sharing with all other na- 
tions in the region to the extent possible. It has to include, in Iraq 
and Afghanistan in particular, the establishment of indigenous in- 
telligence capabilities, because ultimately in Iraq it will be Iraqis 
that defeat the terrorists and the insurgency threat, and they will 
do that by good intelligence, by good police work, and by good oper- 
ational activities. 

We are starting to see some development of that now. But I re- 
main optimistic that we will develop a capability that is both effec- 
tive and controllable by the emerging government. One of the 
things that we have to keep in mind about Iraq in particular is 
that the Iraqi Intelligence Service was much more pervasive, much 
more in control, and much more of a terrorist organization than 
any of us had ever quite understood. So, whatever happens, we 
cannot allow the old mentality of the Iraqi Intelligence Service to 
emerge in the new police intelligence or national intelligence serv- 
ices that develop there. 

Without going into details, I would tell you. Senator, that we 
have good intelligence that is provided by a lot of people in Iraq 
who believe in the future of their country, and they come forward 
to us and they tell us what is going on. They do not tell us out of 
a sense of reward. They tell us out of a sense of knowing that if 
we do not take care of these terrorist problems, there will be no fu- 
ture for Iraq. 

So the number of people coming in and giving us information is 
great. Our ability to shift our focus and sift through it properly, of 
course, is always something that requires a lot of work. That is 
why I come back to this absolute need for intelligence professionals 
to stay with the team, to serve in these theaters, and to help us 
organize the effort against the extremists. 

Senator Chambliss. Well, that is encouraging. 

General Jones, some of the countries that are under your juris- 
diction or your command have pushed back somewhat with respect 
to sharing of information. But over the last several weeks and 
months, we have seen the terrorists attack some of these folks who 
now understand that this has to be a worldwide effort. 

Are you seeing any softening in any of these countries relative 
to the sharing of intelligence information with your command? 
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General Jones. Senator, the events of 2003, particularly the at- 
tacks in Istanbul, had a very sobering effect throughout Europe, 
and I think that there is an increased sense of urgency that this 
global war on terrorism is really serious business. But Europeans 
have not been idle in their treatment of the problem. Over the past 
few years there have been over 9,000 arrests of people in Europe 
connected with suspicions of being associated with terrorist organi- 
zations. So you might not hear about it in the headlines, but they 
have been very effective in their own way in their own countries 
at understanding what is going on, tracking the movement of not 
only illegal immigrants, but drug trafficking and the like, the 
things that finance terrorist organizations. 

So I think that there is a sense of urgency, and I think that we 
are moving closer together with regard to tearing down some of the 
historical barriers to good comprehensive sharing of intelligence. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too want to thank both of you for your service and for your pa- 
tience in being here today and answering all these questions. 

I am struck. General Abizaid, by the last pages of your testimony 
where you list the needs that you continue to have both with re- 
spect to personnel requirements as well as logistics support and 
even some legislative authority changes. I appreciate the specificity 
that you have presented here and we will certainly follow up on 
that. 

I particularly support the Commanders Emergency Response 
Program (CERP), which I saw firsthand and its effects when Jack 
Reed and I were there. Again, thank you for meeting with us dur- 
ing our time in Iraq and Afghanistan. I think getting the flexibility 
for those funding decisions down to local commanders made a huge 
difference and I am glad we were able to fix some of the glitches 
and get the money flowing again, and I appreciate your raising 
that. 

I wanted to ask for your comment on a recent news report that 
I found very interesting and somewhat troubling. It concerned a re- 
port by NBC News a couple of days ago that “The Bush adminis- 
tration had several chances to wipe out Zarqawi’s terrorist oper- 
ation and perhaps kill Zarqawi himself, but never pulled the trig- 
ger.” 

The story goes on to report, with both on-camera sources and off- 
camera anonymous sources, that, “In June 2002, U.S. officials say, 
intelligence officials had revealed that Zarqawi and members of al 
Qaeda had set up a weapons lab at Khoram in northern Iraq pro- 
ducing deadly ricin and cyanide. The Pentagon quickly drafted 
plans to attack the camp with cruise missiles and air strikes and 
sent it to the White House, where, according to U.S. Government 
sources, the plan was debated to death in the National Security 
Council (NSC).” 

The report also went on to say that, “4 months later, intelligence 
showed Zarqawi was planning to use ricin in terrorist attacks in 
Europe. The Pentagon drew up a second strike plan and the White 
House again killed it.” 
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General Abizaid, do you have any knowledge of this report or do 
you have any information about any opportunities we might have 
had to take Zarqawi out? 

General Abizaid. Thank you, Senator. Also, before I answer I 
just want to say thanks for your support on the CERP. You are ab- 
solutely correct that ammunition is money and money is ammuni- 
tion. It really has an important impact on the troops in the field. 

With regard to Zarqawi, I read the report. I think we all know 
from open sources that we were always looking at this Fort Camp- 
bell in Khoram up in northern Iraq, which we did attack during 
the war. But the association with a particular terrorist at a par- 
ticular point with the quality of targetable information I would dis- 
pute. 

I do not think — and of course I did not have full access to all the 
information at the time. But I would be very surprised to find out 
that we had a precise location on Zarqawi or Osama bin Laden or 
Zawahiri or half a dozen of these other people that would allow us 
to launch a cruise missile from afar, and I suspect that that portion 
of the report is not correct. 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Chairman, I would ask consent to submit 
to the record the transcript of the report. I do think it bears further 
investigation. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Zarqawi 
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TOM BROKAW, anchor: 

The spiritual leader of Iraq's Shiites, Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani, was among those blaming the United 
States for the attacks, saying American forces have not done enough to secure the borders. But the real 
suspect in the attacks is a well-known terrorist: Abu Musab al-Zarqawi. He is widely believed to have 
ties to al-Qaeda, and the Bush administration apparently passed up several opportunities to take him out 
well before the Iraq war began. More on that tonight from NBC's Jim Miklaszewski at the Pentagon. 

JIM MIKLASZEWSKI reporting: 

With today’s attacks, al-Zarqawi, a Jordan!^ militant with ties to al-Qaeda, is blamed for more than 700 
terrorist killings in Iraq. But NBC News has learned that long before the war, the Bush administration 
had several chances to wipe out his terrorist group, Ansar al-Islam, perhaps kill Zarqawi himself, but 
never pulled the trigger. 

June 2002, US government officials say intelligence revealed that Zarqawi and members of al-Qaeda 
had set up a weapons lab at Kirma in northern Iraq, producing deadly ricin and cyanide. The Pentagon 
quickly drafted plans to attack the camp and sent Aem to the White House, where, say government 
sources, the plans were debated to death. 

Mr. MICHAEL O'HANLON (Military Analyst): Here we had targets, we had opportunities, we had a 
country willing to support casualties or-or risk casualties after 9/1 1, and we still didn't do it. 

MIKLASZEWSKI: Four months later, intelligence showed Zarqawi was planning to use ricin in 
terrorist attacks in Europe. The Pentagon drew up a second strike plan, and the White House again killed 
it. By then, the administration had set its course for war with Iraq. 

Mr. ROGER CRESSEY (Terrorism Expert): People were more obsessed with developing the coalition 
to overthrow Saddam than to execute the president's policy on pre-emption against terrorists. 

MIKLASZEWSKI: January 2003, the threat turned real. Police in London arrested six terror suspects 
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and discovered a ricin lab connected to the camp in Iraq. The Pentagon drew up still another attack plan 
and, for the third time, the National Security Council killed it. 

Military officials insist their case for attacking Zarqawi's operation was airtight. But the administration 
feared that destroying the terrorist camp inside Iraq could undercut its case for going to war against 
Saddam. 

The US did attack the camp at Kirma at the beginning of the war, but it was too late: Zarqawi and many 
of his followers were gone. 

Mr. CRESSEY : Here's a case where they waited. They waited too long, and now we're suffering as a 
result inside Iraq. 

MIKLASZEWSKI: And despite the Bush administration's tough talk about hitting the terrorists before 
they strike, Zarqawi's killing streak continues today. Jim Miklaszewski, NBC News, the Pentagon. 


Senator Clinton. I understand that the general may not have 
direct knowledge, but I think that we should inquire further on the 
basis of that. 

General Jones, I appreciated your report about NATO and I was 
intrigued by your reference to expanding the PFP to include some 
of the countries that may not yet have formal membership in 
NATO. I would be interested in hearing specifically which countries 
those might be, if that is possible in an open hearing. 

But, second, I am still bewildered by the delay that we have seen 
with respect to NATO deploying further assets in Afghanistan. 
When Senator Reed and I were there we looked for somebody in 
authority in NATO to talk to us. We could not find anybody. We 
landed at Kabul with German and Belgian troops obviously as- 
signed there. But despite the fact that they took action under Arti- 
cle V, despite the fact that they came in early to provide military 
support and policing support, despite the fact that for months we 
have heard they are considering going in in greater numbers and 
working PRTs, and despite the fact that both Secretaries Rumsfeld 
and Powell were there a few months ago discussing this matter, we 
have no action. 

Can you explain in more detail, what are the problems, the ob- 
stacles, the resistance on the part of our NATO allies? 

General Jones. Thank you. Senator. First, the PFP Program is 
one of the singular successes of the alliance in terms of expanding 
the alliance this year to 26 nations. The seven countries that will 
become full members have actually graduated through this pro- 
gram and met the requirements for accession to full NATO mem- 
bership. 

Universally through the corridors of Brussels and other NATO 
capitals, the PFP Program is widely regarded as being responsible 
for this happy state of events. The alliance is now considering what 
the future holds for PFP and what other nations might be admitted 
as members. It is a decision to be made at the political level. The 
options would obviously range from additional countries to the 
east, without being specific for obvious reasons, but we also might 
wish to perhaps look at some countries in the Mediterranean, par- 
ticularly the North African countries, like Morocco and Algeria and 
others that are showing tremendous progress, not necessarily to be 
future members of NATO because that might be a little bit of a 
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stretch for some, but to have another type of partnership program 
that would cement the southern flank of the alliance a little bit 
better than it currently is. 

So I think the encouraging news is PFP is recognized as being 
one of the key instruments of NATO. The alliance will consider the 
candidacy of several nations. There are nations in the Balkans that 
wish to be considered. Serbia has been interested in becoming a 
member of the PFP. Bosnia and Macedonia have been fairly vocal 
in wishing to join the PFP Program. 

It is a program that people recognize. Its intent is that it leads 
to full partnership, and Russia is also involved in a certain special 
way in the PFP. It is an extremely important program; and it will 
be interesting to watch the discussions and the evolution. I think 
it is very important that we continue this program. 

With regard to the speed with which NATO reacts to a mission 
in Afghanistan, there are now about 6,200 NATO troops located in 
and around Kabul, which was the original mission, and Germany 
has taken the lead in a PRT in the northern province of Konduz. 
That PRT is up and operating. 

Recently, at the informal ministerial meeting in Munich, Ger- 
many, ministers of defense met and we were able to propose a plan 
for expansion of NATO’s footprint to include another five PRTs, two 
additional in the north and three in the west towards Herat. Na- 
tions are now deciding how they wish to proceed, but there have 
been offers of forces and capabilities to establish those PRTs. 

Admiral Feist, who I introduced to the committee earlier, the 
Deputy Supreme Allied Commander in Europe, is generating the 
force. It is my belief that within the next few months we will have 
an impressive expansion of capability. It takes time. It is a 26-na- 
tion alliance of sovereign nations. They are committed in the Medi- 
terranean and in the Balkans. Some nations are committed to Iraq 
and also to Afghanistan. 

So, I cannot fully explain why it does not happen quicker except 
to say that there is progress, and I am encouraged with the direc- 
tion we are taking that we will eventually get the job done in Af- 
ghanistan. 

The ambition, the problem that I have, is to make sure that the 
political ambition is matched by the resources required. Histori- 
cally, that has been a problem in the alliance. We have to recognize 
that. It is beyond question that once the political decision is made 
and the force generation process commences, that until recently, 
the ability to fully resource the force to the military requirement 
stated has been something less than desirable. If NATO is chang- 
ing, and I believe it is, culturally, if it wishes to be able to have 
a global impact and an expeditionary capability and go to the very 
dangerous places that General Abizaid has cognizance over in Af- 
ghanistan and perhaps ultimately even, who knows, maybe even in 
Iraq, and wishes to get there in time to make a difference, then it 
has to be resourced out adequately in order that we do not put peo- 
ple at risk even though they are doing security, stability, and re- 
construction type operations. 

This is very much a transition period for NATO as it turns itself 
into the wind of the 21st century. There are many cultural changes 
that are going on simultaneously to embrace the new realities of 
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the world that we live in. I think we should be critical at the right 
time. I think we should be encouraging and supporting because, I 
think, in general the trend is very positive. 

Thank you, ma’am. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator, for bringing up the con- 
cept of the PFP. I believe we are on the 10th anniversary. It start- 
ed under the administration of President Clinton, and I remember 
very well being in the North Atlantic Council (NAC) conference the 
day that Russia walked in. It was quite a memorable day. I was 
in Secretary of Defense Cohen’s party that day, and it has worked 
well. I thank you for your strong endorsement of that program. 
General Jones. 

Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Abizaid, we want to thank you for the tremendous work 
you are doing, the incredible hours you and your staff and soldiers 
are giving every day in a dangerous situation to protect the legiti- 
mate interests of the United States and help create a new Iraq that 
will be a country that people can live in safely and progress eco- 
nomically and have freedom to choose their futures, to help women 
have a better chance to succeed. It is a dangerous area, but you are 
doing it with great skill and I am very appreciative. 

General Jones, thank you for your leadership. Growing up in Eu- 
rope as you did, you have the unique perspective and ability to 
communicate there. I hear nothing but good reports on your leader- 
ship. I know you are winning respect from the European military 
leaders and other leaders. That is very important to us. 

General Jones, with regard to NATO and the questions Senator 
Clinton asked about their involvement in Afghanistan first, tell me 
how big a decision that was for NATO to agree to take a leadership 
role in Afghanistan, and how do you rate that as part of the rela- 
tionship we have with NATO? 

General Jones. Senator, I think that this was a very good deci- 
sion. I think one of the most important events that happened in the 
near past with regard to the future of NATO is the Prague Summit 
of 2002, which came out with very clear guidance for whoever hap- 
pens to be the operational commander, very clear guidance as to 
how the alliance wished to proceed and be perceived in the future. 

It demanded the creation of the NATO Response Force and with- 
in the NATO Response Force it stipulated that it would have to be 
a very high readiness force, able to deploy within 5 days, with sus- 
tainability for 30 days. That alone signaled the entry of NATO into 
true out-of-area operations, I would say global operations. The first 
instance of the seriousness of the commitment is in Afghanistan, 
where NATO is currently considering and will expand significantly 
its operations and may in time, with the coordination with OEF, 
take up the majority, could potentially take up the majority of the 
stability, security, and reconstruction operations in Afghanistan. 

This is a very serious matter. It is being given a lot of thought 
in Brussels and elsewhere and we are in the first stage of imple- 
menting that new capability and that new commitment to be more 
influential in global affairs, but in real time. 

Senator Sessions. I was somewhat troubled by a recent report 
that NATO may not be sending as many troops to Afghanistan as 
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they were originally projecting because of budgetary concerns. Are 
you aware of and concerned absent that? 

General Jones. We have proposed from the military head- 
quarters, which is SHAPE, to the North Atlantic Council the force 
required to support five additional PRTs. It is my understanding 
that nations are evaluating that recommendation and that we will 
soon be generating the force required to support those five recon- 
struction teams. 

So I believe that there will be different opinions, obviously, on 
the plan. There will be people who might disagree with certain as- 
pects of it. But I believe the alliance is committed to doing more 
in Afghanistan, and I believe that we are on the way to doing that. 

Senator Sessions. General Jones, I think those are good develop- 
ments, and we need to work with NATO and build that relation- 
ship that has the potential to create a partnership as we work to- 
gether to protect our just national interests and preserve a peace- 
ful, prosperous world. 

Of course, NATO’s military, the number of people in uniform in 
the NATO European countries, actually is larger, I believe, than 
the number of United States soldiers in uniform. They are not as 
well configured, I think, to meet modern challenges, but they have 
a large number, and we need to work at that. 

I want to ask you about your plan to reconfigure our deployment 
in Europe. I like what you were talking about, a more expedition- 
ary concept, moving more east and south where we can get better 
basing and air space and also be more available for deployment in 
hot spots that may occur. As I look at the numbers, the report I 
have, we have 70,000 soldiers in Germany. I know Germany was 
not with us in Iraq, and there are still some hard feelings about 
that. But beyond all that, it strikes me that the 118,000 uniformed 
personnel we have in Europe with 125,000 dependents is way out 
of proportion to the reality of our world threat today. 

We are going through a base closing and realignment (BRAG) 
process in the United States. We would like to have bases, too. I 
am sure the Germans and everybody like our money being spent 
in their neighborhood. It is very popular. We are going to close a 
lot of bases in this country on one basis, I hope and trust, that it 
is good for the United States, it is a good, wise use of our money. 

I would just encourage you to fully understand that the Amer- 
ican people and I think this Congress want a presence in Europe, 
a presence around the world. But we want as lean a presence as 
possible. It is not out of any pique at any other country. But if we 
cannot justify 70,000 troops and all those dependents in Germany, 
we ought to bring those numbers down, just like if we cannot jus- 
tify it in Alabama somebody has to bring those numbers down. 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. Transformation is about develop- 
ing how forces, through fairly dramatic reconstruction, can become 
more strategically effective. The old basing paradigms of the post- 
World War II era with the, I call it, fortress America, with the cit- 
ies and the shopping centers and the families and the schools, 
while very important in the aftermath of World War II and still im- 
portant from a standpoint of providing a launching pad for future 
forces, do not have to be nearly as numerous and, more impor- 
tantly, we do not have to build new ones. 
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So that the strategy, the strategic force of the future, at least in 
EUCOM and I think elsewhere, will he based upon a family of 
bases that are more expeditionary, that we can get to quickly. In 
this 93-country AOR, we are building a library of existing runways, 
ports, facilities, and relationships with countries we may need for 
response to crisis or response to interoperable training or whatever 
the reason, we know where these facilities are, so we have an abil- 
ity to project forces over a broader distance. 

The force of the future will have some forward basing. It will be 
augmented by rotational forces coming from anywhere in the 
United States. It is an interesting and a little-known fact that the 
majority of forces in the Balkans come from the National Guard 
today. It does not matter that they are not based in Europe. They 
are doing an extraordinarily good job. It is a high morale mission. 
They are great soldiers. This rotation comes from Minnesota. 

So the old concept that we used to justify troop strength in Eu- 
rope to defend against the former Soviet Union simply does not 
apply any more, and you will be, I think, pleased with the new 
structure, when it is announced, of the forces that we have in Eu- 
rope. But you will also be, I think, energized by the fact that this 
new force, although lesser in size, will be able to be more effective 
across the length and breadth of our AOR. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

General Abizaid, I too want to say I support very strongly the 
idea that our commanders need more funds that they can utilize 
to deal with situations in their areas of operations. I think it will 
make their soldiers safer. I think it will be spent more wisely than 
otherwise would be the case, will be done more promptly and effec- 
tively, and I believe we need to move on that. I support that and 
look forward to my second visit with you in a few weeks. 

General Abizaid. We look forward to seeing you there. Senator. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Sessions. 

We are pleased to recognize our distinguished colleague. Senator 
Lieberman. I think the record should reflect that this Senator, the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut, has been in the forefront 
of the war on international terrorism. You were my principal co- 
sponsor in 1991 of the resolution to authorize then-President 
George Herbert Walker Bush to use force in Iraq. Again, you re- 
joined me. Senator McCain, and Senator Bayh in authorizing the 
resolution in the fall of 2002. 

Senator, we are very honored to have you as a vital member of 
our committee. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It 
was an honor to join with you on both of those occasions and many 
others. I certainly feel a sense of pride about what we did together 
and a confidence that the result was to make the American people 
and the world safer than they would otherwise be. 

Of course, the reason for that is the military, represented by 
General Jones and General Abizaid before us today, who imple- 
mented the resolutions that we were honored to put before the 
Congress. I thank both of you. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin. This has been a very 
productive and informative hearing. I must say, with the unique 
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perspective I have just coming off the presidential campaign trail, 
I think it has focused us with regard to Iraq exactly where we 
ought to he. There is an inevitable way in which the natural drift 
of our politics may well continue the focus on how we got into Iraq, 
what the quality of the intelligence was, who did what. Those are 
not unimportant questions. They are quite important, but they can- 
not be allowed, even in this election year, to take us off the target, 
and the target is to successfully complete the mission in Iraq. 

It is of enormous importance now in the wider war against ter- 
rorism because of the forces that are engaged there. It is of enor- 
mous importance in our long-term commitment to create stability 
and hopefully opportunity and democracy in the Middle East, and 
it is enormously important to our security as Americans that the 
battle is really joined in Iraq between the forces of terrorism and 
the forces of security, the forces of tyranny and the forces of free- 
dom. 

I do think, Mr. Chairman, under the leadership of yourself and 
Senator Levin, that this committee has a uniquely important role 
to continue to focus Congress, particularly in this election year 
when the normal cross-currents and swirling will be going on in 
public debate, on coming together, as we have most of the time cer- 
tainly at our best on this committee, to focus on helping our mili- 
tary successfully complete this mission on our behalf. I think this 
hearing today is particularly focused on that. 

General Abizaid, just to focus now for a moment on the security 
question, which is clearly critical. The successful completion of our 
mission is a combination of our ability to work with the Iraqis and 
coalition forces to maintain security and also to create the social 
and economic conditions in Iraq that will make the country more 
secure. 

Obviously, this has been a tough week and a tough period of 
time. Tuesday, I gather, was the deadliest day in Iraq since May 
of last year. Maybe as many as 185 people were killed. Clearly, the 
insurgent and terrorist forces want to destroy security, want to cre- 
ate a civil war. It is creating unrest, unhappiness, anger among the 
Iraqi Shiites. 

I saw a quote today in the paper from one of them: “We do not 
want the police and the military, we do not trust them.” It is also 
creating problems for our Intelligence Community, which is critical 
to our success there, as you said. Someone was quoted in the paper 
today from an unnamed intelligence agency: “The violence is mak- 
ing it more difficult to operate.” 

So I wanted to first ask you this question. There have been re- 
ports that there is a plan for our military to essentially move out 
of our major urban bases and occupy more fortified bases for re- 
gional control, as somebody described it to me, conducting selected 
operations from there and yielding most of the security responsibil- 
ity, in the urban areas at least, to the Iraqi forces. 

So my question is: Is there such a plan? If so, when do you hope 
to implement it? Of course, the larger question is: Are the Iraqis 
really ready to take on that responsibility alone, or certainly more 
than they are today? 

General Abizaid. Senator, there is a strategic direction which as 
an outline of a long-term effort makes a lot of sense to me, which 
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is over time, and where geographically possible, you turn over more 
and more control to Iraqi security forces as they are able to take 
control. I believe that we have characterized this correctly by call- 
ing the first step local control, and local control means essentially 
Iraqi police units and ICDC units doing the day-to-day policing of 
major urban areas or those areas where they are capable of doing 
it and that there is good cooperation between the populace and the 
security forces. 

We can envision a time where we move to a greater standoff, 
where Iraqi military forces are more and more capable and Iraqi 
border police forces are more and more capable, where essentially 
coalition forces are used more to defend the territorial integrity of 
Iraq against external threats. Then obviously I think you get to the 
point where you go into the period of what I would call strategic 
standoff, which allows you to continue to build Iraqi security capac- 
ity through a robust system of security cooperation, that it puts ex- 
peditionary forces in readiness to come to the aid of an Iraqi gov- 
ernment should it, number one, require it; number two, request it. 

To me this is a logical way of looking at how the mission would 
progress. But there is a misreading largely in the press of the idea 
that we are going to move to regional control immediately, and we 
will not do that. We will reposition forces in places like Baghdad, 
for example, in order to get enduring installations in the right loca- 
tions. 

The number of patrols in Iraq is pretty much the same today as 
it was 6 or 7 months ago, with the exception that there are more 
patrols in Iraq being done jointly between Americans, Iraqi mili- 
tary units, and Iraqi police units. So the natural evolution certainly 
has to take place, but it is an evolution that has to be synchronized 
with political activity and economic activity to a certain extent. 

People seem to think that you must have security before the oth- 
ers can move forward. But the truth of the matter is you have to 
synchronize security, economy, and politics in a manner that allows 
people to have a better future. I think we all need to understand 
that there is a certain level of violence in Iraq that as long as we 
are there we will face, and there are no places in Iraq that we can 
retreat behind and allow us to be safe. 

The safest way to deal with Iraq is to be out with the population, 
to be developing security forces, to engage with people, to try to 
make their lives better, and at the same time aggressively confront 
the enemies that are trying not only to kill us but to kill them, 
their own people. 

So I know that is a long answer, but I am satisfied that the plan 
that General Sanchez and I have discussed militarily is one that 
will continue to keep military forces properly engaged. Ultimately 
all of us understand that we have to take some risks in turning 
over control and authority to Iraqis. We have to understand that 
this is not our country. There is nothing in Iraq that belongs to the 
United States of America, and we have to have this courage to look 
at the Iraqis when we think they are ready and say: This is now 
your street to patrol, this is now your city to control; and when 
they need help, come in and help them. 
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There will be times, Senator, when we will meet with failure. 
But over time we will have more and more successes. As I said, I 
believe that is the right thing to do. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks very much for that answer. I take 
encouragement from it, and I hope it will clarify some questions 
people have raised, because this plan to move out of the urban 
areas into a kind of regional control — you used the terms, I believe 
I am quoting right, “long term” or “longer range,” to do it where 
it is geographically possible and turn over more responsibility to 
the Iraqi security forces as they are able to assume that control. 

So is it fair for me to conclude that you are not on a particular 
timetable in implementing the plan? 

General Abizaid. Sir, we are not on a timetable. We are on a 
timetable to do the mission right. 

Senator Lieberman. Because the conclusion that some are com- 
ing away with — and I agree this is mostly in the press, but I think 
it is very important. Frankly, going back to what I said at the be- 
ginning of my remarks about the intermixing of politics and the 
carrying out of your mission — that this might actually happen as 
of June 30 when the transfer of sovereignty occurs. I take it that 
that is not your plan? 

General Abizaid. Sir, it is not our plan and it is not the plan of 
the IGC, either. They have clearly put language in the Transitional 
Administrative Law that talks about a multi-national commander 
that was established under the provisions of U.N. Resolution 1511 
or any other subsequent resolution that may come about, continu- 
ing to maintain operational control of all forces, to include Iraqi 
forces in Iraq. 

But I would also say. Senator, that it is very important for us 
to not only make the Iraqis understand, but make our own people 
understand that we must move from a position of perceived occupa- 
tion and control to one of partnership. I would say the post-June 
30 period represents an opportunity for us to be in partnership 
with the Iraqis more so than some might say today. 

Senator Lieberman. I know we share that goal. Of course the 
worry would be — and I am sure you will not do this — that the 
transfer could occur prematurely, so just while the Iraqis were be- 
ginning to assume sovereignty that vulnerabilities or even, at 
worst, chaos would result, and that the insurgent and terrorist 
enemy would strike and take advantage of it. That would be the 
most staggering disaster that could occur. 

General Abizaid. Sir, this mission will take a lot of toughness, 
a lot of courage, and a lot of determination. Our soldiers have it 
and so do the Iraqi people. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you very much. 

Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Lieberman. 

In your response to one of his very able questions, you talked 
about the patrols by U.S. forces and working elements of the Iraqi 
army and police and so forth. I just want to make sure that the 
record reflects that similar patrols outside of the Baghdad area are 
being conducted by coalition forces, so in no way are just U.S. 
forces in the more serious aspects of harm’s way. Am I not correct 
on that? 
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General Abizaid. You are correct, Senator. 

Chairman Warner. The Iraq Survey Group (ISG) is one that cer- 
tainly is of great concern to this Senator. I want to make certain 
that it has the adequate numbers, the adequate resources, and the 
adequate interest on the part of you and your subordinate com- 
manders as it completes its mission, which mission is quite indefi- 
nite. Can you give us a little update on that? 

General Abizaid. Sir, the ISG continues to carry out its mission. 
I agree with you that one of the most important things we must 
understand is what happened to the weapons of mass destruction, 
and we do not know the answer to that. Until we know that an- 
swer — 

Chairman Warner. Well, we know part of the answers, but the 
full picture is yet to be developed. 

General Abizaid. Sir, I agree we know partially, but we need to 
know completely. 

Chairman Warner. Yes, and I share that view. 

General Abizaid. So I think. Senator, that the mission will con- 
tinue, but the mission will continue in a way that is complemen- 
tary to the counterinsurgency work that is going on in a way that 
has already proven to be very beneficial to both General Dayton’s 
mission and General Sanchez’s mission. So I would expect that we 
will continue to look, not only on the ground, but look in the docu- 
ments for some sort of an indication as to what happened. 

Chairman Warner. Very often the ISG has come across intel- 
ligence which is of direct value to those performing the counter- 
insurgency operations, and therefore I think that is what you 
meant when you said they work in a cooperation and are related. 

General Abizaid. Those are great people in the ISG. 

Chairman Warner. Oh, they are. I am very impressed with Gen- 
eral Dayton. I have met with him each time he has been back here. 
I like the new civilian counterpart. Dr. Duelfer, who is over there 
working with him. 

Now let us turn to — I think it is important that every record of 
this committee, when it is appropriate, reflects your views with re- 
gard to Osama bin Laden and current efforts under way and the 
extent to which the government of Pakistan and its forces are con- 
tributing and supporting those efforts to try and in one way or an- 
other apprehend him and his principal lieutenants. 

General Abizaid. Sir, of course you have read and heard in the 
press the idea that Osama bin Laden is surrounded, and we have 
him cornered, and we know where he is, et cetera. Of course, we 
do not know that. It is our belief that somewhere along the Afghan- 
Pakistani border area, either on the Pakistani side or on the Af- 
ghan side, we will find him and his close companion Zawahiri. 

We are conducting very robust military operations on the Afghan 
side of the border with coalition forces. We have had good effect 
against Taliban. We have had good effect against al Qaeda forces 
that we found there. On the Pakistani side of the border, I think 
it is clear to President Musharraf and the Pakistani people that 
Osama bin Laden, Zawahiri, and al Qaeda represent a threat to 
their freedom and a threat to their continued development as a 
moderate state of great importance in the region. 
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So Pakistani forces have been operating in the federally adminis- 
tered territories up along the Afghan border in a way that we have 
not seen in a while, but in a way that I think will have effect on 
terrorist organizations. 

Senator, manhunts are not things that militaries do well. What 
we do well is put pressure on groups and organizations, and we are 
continuing to put lots of pressure on al Qaeda and the Taliban in 
areas along the border that does not allow them to have a sanc- 
tuary from which they can plan new attacks against the United 
States. 

I think it is of great importance to our Nation to bring these two 
people to justice, but it is of even greater importance to our Nation 
to ensure that this organization, al Qaeda, is destroyed. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you. 

General Jones, last spring my distinguished colleague Senator 
Levin and I co-authored a declaration included in the resolution of 
ratification of the most recent round of NATO enlargement. That 
resolution would have the United States bring up for discussion in 
the North Atlantic Council the question of whether NATO should 
continue to make all decisions by consensus. 

In the areas under your responsibility, such as planning and con- 
duct of operation, has the consensus rule worked? Do you have the 
authority to plan potential contingency operations before the coun- 
cil formally approves such planning? As you anticipate NATO’s ex- 
pansion to 26 members, in other words giving another significant 
number of members veto power, do you think it would be useful for 
NATO to have the flexibility to reach decisions on certain matters 
by means other than the consensus rule? 

We ask this question each time you come before us because it is 
of great concern to not only this committee, but I believe the Con- 
gress as a whole. So this is your opportunity to give us an update 
on a subject which you have closely followed. 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. 

The terms of reference that govern our activities, whether for the 
Military Committee or the two strategic commanders, are products 
that were created in the 20th century under another time. 

Chairman Warner. When you say “another time,” that is a key 
phrase. You are referencing the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact? 

General Jones. Yes. 

Chairman Warner. The world threat situation has changed so 
dramatically to where we are now confronted, NATO and all forces 
of freedom, confronted with non-state-sponsored terrorism, in 
which instance you have to move with the greatest of speed to 
interdict or further prevent their efforts. 

General Jones. It is my opinion, and that of Admiral 
Giambastiani, the Supreme Commander for Allied Command 
Transformation, that it is time to look at the foundational docu- 
ments that govern the way we do things, the speed with what we 
do them, the processes, to see if in fact they are in consonance with 
what it is we are asked to do. 

The Prague Summit signaled a stark change in the capabilities 
that NATO wishes to acquire, and it also signaled, I tMnk, the 
entry into a 21st century capability that suggests that NATO wish- 
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es to be involved on the global scale and have the capability to do 
so. That includes acquiring some of the higher end items of 
warfighting: transformation of NATO logistics, transformation of 
the modes by which we deploy. 

The starkest example that I can come up with is the prescripted 
requirement to develop a NATO Response Force that can deploy 
within 5 days and sustain itself for 30 days on a mission, presum- 
ably anywhere on the globe. We have been working with the au- 
thorities, the Military Committee, the chiefs of defense of 19 sov- 
ereign nations, soon to be 26, the Secretary General of NATO, and 
after reviewing the baseline document that governs the way we do 
business, we are hoping that the decision will be made in the near 
future, perhaps in May, to open those documents, to rewrite them 
in such a way that things like prudent military planning and the 
execution phase of a decision to pass to operations can be done in 
a manner that is consistent with the overall transformation of 
NATO. 

In other words, the fundamental rules that govern our behavior, 
that govern the way we make decisions, have to be looked at to see 
if they are in consonance with the desires of the Prague Summit, 
and I believe that the Secretary General and others are willing to 
do that. I would expect that at the next full meeting of the Military 
Committee with the chiefs of defense that they will look at those 
documents and decide that it is time to update those documents in 
a way that will enable us to do those things that 19 sovereign 
heads of state have mandated us to do. 

Chairman Warner. You mentioned the word “May.” That coin- 
cides with the Istanbul Summit or it is preliminary? 

General Jones. It would actually precede it, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. That is a matter that should be brought up 
at that summit? 

General Jones. Yes, sir. I think it will be dealt with by the full 
meeting of the Military Committee with all 26 chiefs of defense and 
the two strategic commanders. Really, I think it is such an obvious 
requirement that I think we will be under way with this. 

Chairman Warner. I will be in consultation with my colleague, 
but I think that it might be appropriate if we wrote a letter asking 
specifically that this be an agenda item and the preliminary work 
done. 

I thank you. General. 

General Jones. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

I understand from your answer that the issue which the chair- 
man raised about the consensus requirement, which gets clumsier 
and clumsier as you have more and more members and have to 
reach out further and further, that that would be one of the issues 
that would be under consideration: Is that fair? 

General Jones. I think nations would — I do not want to speak 
for the individual nations at the political level, but I think that is 
something that has been discussed, and I think the evolution to- 
wards whatever solution may be found, would be something along 
the lines that nations do not have to be bound to support a given 
operation if they do not wish to, but at the same time do not arbi- 
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trarily have to say, to bring the operation to a stop simply because 
we do not wish to participate. 

I will say that I think the consensus rule is at least intellectually 
a good thing, because it stimulates debate and you get good ideas, 
but at the time when you decide how you are going to announce 
your decision, that is where building the NATO Response Force 
and this very capable force kind of comes into a sense of a new di- 
mension where speed of decisions are also important if you wish to 
affect the outcome of a particular crisis. 

Senator Levin. Having 26 possible vetoes over moving a force, 
putting together a force in 5 days and moving it somewhere is not 
the way to operate. 

General Jones. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. I hope that you are able to get that on the table 
for a real thorough discussion, because it is a new world. 

General Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. General Abizaid, the President of Afghanistan, in 
response to a journalist’s question, last week implied that al Qaeda 
and the Taliban were becoming — well, he said the following: “That 
we strongly believe, with evidence, that they are defeated, they are 
gone. We do not see a resurgence of the Taliban. The Taliban is a 
movement that does not exist any more.” 

Would you agree with that? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I would not want to be one to contradict 
President Karzai. However, I would say that the Taliban as a 
movement is in very desperate straits and al Qaeda as an organiza- 
tion is under a lot of pressure, but both the Taliban and al Qaeda 
are resilient in Pakistan, and they are dangerous in Afghanistan. 

There are some very promising signs, however. Certainly some 
mid-level leaders that had been prominent in the Taliban move- 
ment have approached various people about chances for reconcili- 
ation. So there are hopeful signs that people want to get on with 
a better future in Afghanistan. 

But these are dangerous foes. They remain dangerous to Presi- 
dent Karzai and they remain dangerous to us. 

Senator Levin. General Abizaid, the Marines, I understand, plan 
on rotating into Iraq in March with two 6-month rotations of 
21,000 marines each. Why are the Marines going on 6-month rota- 
tions while the Army does 12-month? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I do not know that. 

Senator Levin. You do not know that what I am saying is accu- 
rate? 

General Abizaid. I do not know that the Marines are planning 
on two 6-month rotations. I know that General Hagee talked with 
me about being flexible with regard to Marine deployments. Since 
about one-third of the marines that are entering into Iraq have al- 
ready served there and as rotational schedules are under the pur- 
view of the Services, I am okay with that. 

Senator Levin. There is a program in Korea called the Korean 
Augmentation to the United States Army (KATUSA) where Korean 
soldiers. South Korean soldiers obviously, are integrated into U.S. 
units. Do you see that that might be a possible program in Iraq? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I think it is a program that we have looked 
at before and that we talked about before. But I think it is better 
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to have U.S. mentors in Iraqi units rather than Iraqi soldiers serv- 
ing in U.S. units in a KATtJSA-like program. I think the partner- 
ship is important, but the partnership is stronger with U.S. units 
training and mentoring Iraqi units. 

Senator Levin. Relative to the Iraqi army, to your knowledge 
were our uniformed military leaders asked for their recommenda- 
tion relative to disbanding the Iraqi army prior to that decision? 

General Abizaid. Sir, I am not completely sure whether General 
Franks was asked about his opinion. At the time he was the com- 
batant commander. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Levin. Were you asked? 

General Abizaid. No, I was not. 

Senator Levin. Just one other comment about NATO. General 
Jones, the chairman made a comment about the importance of a ro- 
bust NATO and a forward engagement approach, which a number 
of my colleagues have endorsed here today, and you clearly testi- 
fied relative to that fact. I just want to join the chairman in those 
comments. 

I think there is a very strong consensus here that you are mov- 
ing in the right direction, meeting new threats; and you should just 
be aware that there is, I think, a really strong consensus in Con- 
gress supporting the direction that NATO is moving. 

General Jones. Thank you very much. Senator. That is very 
gratifying to hear. I think in the near future you will see that — 
yes, last year when I was here I characterized NATO as being at 
the crossroads between two centuries, and “crossroads” means you 
have choices, directions you can take. I think NATO in this past 
year has taken a very strong step in the right direction. 

We need to have this strong consensus here in the United States 
and the support of this committee towards that direction, because 
it will only help the world’s situation if we are able to bring an 
armed force of 2.4 million people in uniform in Europe into more 
productivity on the world stage. It will help us immeasurably. 

Senator Levin. Thank you both again. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Levin. 

Gentlemen, I am faced with the need to get to the floor. There 
is a very critical amendment. Senator Levin, on Buy America provi- 
sions and I am hopeful that Senator McCain and I and others can 
make some provision for DOD amendments to protect our ability 
to do contracting and to access the industrial base, weapons base, 
of other countries in such a way as to strengthen our own forces. 

But I am just going to mention quickly subjects of questions and 
I am going to ask, if I might, for you gentlemen to reply in due 
course to these questions in the record. The status of forces agree- 
ment, General Abizaid; I am concerned about that, particularly 
how we protect U.S. forces after June 30 from any basis of prosecu- 
tion under Iraqi law. 

Iran again harboring al Qaeda and other interests. The nuclear 
development program. I would like to have your assessment with 
regard to the threat of that mission today. Recent change in their 
political structures, we need an update on that. 

Pakistan. General, President Musharraf continues to be a very 
strong working partner and has done a great deal to date. Never- 
theless, they have been involved in alleged activities on prolifera- 
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tion of WMD, perhaps entirely in the civilian structure. But I need 
again your assessment on the level of support that we are receiving 
from the president and other Pakistani security interests in this 
global war on terrorism. 

NATO peacekeepers in the Middle East. This is a subject that 
you and I discussed regularly, General Jones. I feel that if the gov- 
ernments of Israel and Palestine were to issue an invitation that 
NATO might have some role to help stop the incredible amount of 
loss of life on both sides, the instability in that region. 

I also feel. General Jones — I think you share this view with me — 
that we cannot look at Iraq and to a lesser extent maybe Afghani- 
stan, isolated from this conflict, because the strong emotional feel- 
ings surrounding this conflict have worked their way into the 
minds of others who are directly influencing the course of events 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

The Horn of Africa. General Abizaid, I am pleased that your com- 
mand has that AOR and you have given it the focus and attention, 
because help is needed in that area to the extent we can get it. If 
we do not, it will spread elsewhere. 

The National Intelligence Estimate (NIE) on Iraq. I want to get 
an update in detail on that and what assistance you might be re- 
ceiving from other nations and what more can we do to assist you 
in that. 

The Afghanistan illegal drug trade. General Jones. This concerns 
this Senator a great deal. Mixed reports, but clearly a strong and 
more robust activity on that front. In parallel, at the same time we 
are making progress in Afghanistan. Both generals have respon- 
sibilities in this area at this time. So I am hopeful that you can 
provide additional information to this committee. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Afghanistan’s illegal drug trade has increased over the past 2 years and returned 
to record high levels of production and processing. Resulting increased discovery of 
drugs and drug paraphernalia by coalition forces has resulted in the need for field 
commanders to clarify procedures for disposition of drugs and drug paraphernalia 
discovered during normal operations. This guidance specifically addresses which 
items may be retained for possible future transfer to the Afghan Government and 
which items coalition units retain the authority to destroy. CENTCOM and support- 
ing subcommands do not have a counternarcotic or law enforcement mission. How- 
ever, subcommands continue to discover drugs and drug paraphernalia during the 
course of normal operations (i.e. cordon and search, vehicle check point) . 

Confiscating drugs and drug paraphernalia found does not convert combat or sta- 
bility operations into either a counter-narcotic or law enforcement mission. The on- 
scene commander will report any quantity of drugs or drug paraphernalia found 
during normal operations and then confiscate and destroy the drugs and drug para- 
phernalia. This authority does not extend to the destruction of poppies in fields or 
unprocessed poppies. Additionally, CENTCOM will play a role in supporting the 
United States Government’s commitment to collect drug-related intelligence to in- 
clude suspected locations of stockpiles, opium bazaars, known traffickers, and ship- 
ments of narcotics and precursor chemicals, and will forward this information to the 
United Kingdom, in accordance with existing arrangements. Our forces will also 
provide United Kingdom Forces the use of U.S. facilities for storage and forward 
mounting purposes whenever possible. 

Chairman Warner. All right, gentlemen. We have had an excel- 
lent hearing. I know this takes you away from your respective com- 
mands, but it is enormously important to Congress. This is the 
third committee you have been before this week and you fulfill your 
duties with great distinction. Particularly, both of you have, I guess 
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I can use the word, mastered congressional relations and work it 
very well. 

Thank you. 

Senator Levin. Was that a compliment, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Warner. I think that is a compliment. 

Senator Levin. Be careful. 

General Abizaid. Sir, it is a great honor to sit next to General 
Jones today. We served together. I was his subordinate in northern 
Iraq, and I would welcome him taking northern Iraq if he would 
like to, any time he is ready. 

General Jones. I was just about to propose. I have 93 countries. 
I have about half a dozen that I would like to 

Chairman Warner. That you could shift off. 

But I do remember very vividly being with our former distin- 
guished chairman, Sam Nunn, in NATO South headquarters with 
the then-NATO commander, who later became the CNO. I recall 
him very well with great fondness. In the room you walked in your 
combat fatigues and briefed us extensively. Was that the same pe- 
riod of time when you two gentlemen were together? 

General Jones. Sir, that was about a year and a half later. 

Chairman Warner. Than when you were first linked up? 

General Jones. We were linked up in the spring of 1991 in 
northern Iraq for Operation Provide Comfort. 

Chairman Warner. I remember that, yes. 

General Jones. Then I was subsequently assigned as the Chief 
of Staff for Operation Provide Promise for the Balkans, and that 
was at Admiral Boorda’s headquarters. 

Chairman Warner. Gentlemen, you offer tremendous inspiration 
to those young officers, men and women, and their families coming 
up through the ranks. I think they say: Well, if those two guys can 
succeed, we have a chance. 

Thank you very much. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Question Submitted by Senator Susan Collins 

TROOP rotation 

1. Senator Collins. General Abizaid, in your testimony before this committee in 
September you said, “One of the most important things for any soldier to know is 
when are they coming home. They need to know that. Unfortunately, I can report 
to you that not all of them know that ... I take it as my responsibility, I will work 
it, and I will ensure that the new guys coming in know when they’re coming home. 
Nothing is more important. It is not right now and it needs to be fixed. I am con- 
cerned about the troops in Iraq who still have not been given dates on when they 
will return home. That includes the National Guard and Reserve, some of whom 
have been in Iraq for nearly a year with no clear indication of when they will re- 
turn. Can you give us a clearer picture of rotation dates? 

General Abizaid. U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) diligently tracks all force 
rotations and values the importance of informing every level of command of their 
established rotation dates. The CENTCOM Force Rotation Tracking Cell meets daily 
to de-conflict any issues with units exceeding the original deployment dates, or 
“boots on ground (BOG) date.” CENTCOM’s guidance is very clear on this issue; all 
battalion and separate company-level units will know their BOG date and 
CENTCOM meticulously tracks those dates to mitigate any problems. 

Combined Joint Task Force 7 (CJTF-7) tracks unit BOG dates down to the battal- 
ion and separate company-level using the CJTF-7 Master Force Tracker. This is an 
EXCEL Spreadsheet used to track the transition of units between Operation Iraqi 
Freedom (OIF)-l and OIF-2. This document is maintained on the CJTF-7 secure 
Web site for all to view, thus units can check their BOG data at any time. 
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Several tools assist rotational planners in tracking unit BOG dates. 

• The best system for determining unit BOG is the Mobilization Deployment In- 
tegration System (MDIS). 

• Web-based database that lists the actual arrival dates of all units in the- 
ater and lists the deployment information for units as they arrived in thea- 
ter. (The most difficult thing when determining a unit BOG date is that no 
Web site or database actually contains a field titled BOG, thus it is not an 
exact science). 

• Only the Secretary of Defense is authorized to extend a unit beyond their 
BOG date. 

• Thus far, the Secretary of Defense has granted 15 extensions to unit BOG 
dates for the OIF-1 and OIF-2 transition, which haye affected slightly less 
than 2,000 soldiers. 

• These extensions haye averaged 24 days, with individual unit extensions 
spanning a period between 5 and 60 days. 

• The CJTF-7 Transition Cell conducts weekly Transition Boards, chaired by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, to establish dates for unit rotations or redeployments. 

• CJTF-7 coordinates logistics support and administrative arrangements 
with Coalition Forces Land Component Command (CFLCC) in Kuwait, and 
then publishes a Fragmentary Order (FRAGO) delineating significant unit 
transition information. 

• This FRAGO contains the unit’s transfer of authority (TOA) date, release 
date, redeployment assembly area (RAA), the date to occupy the RAA, and 
the unit’s projected available-to-load date (ALD). 

• Along with dates and locations, this FRAGO informs the units how to 
execute redeployment, giving instructions and points of contact within 
CFLCC to assist in their movement out of theater. This FRAGO as with 
all CJTF-7 orders is posted on the CJTF-7 SIPR and CENTRIX Web sites 
for units to download. 

• Subordinate units have similar tools as the CJTF-7 Master Force Track- 
er to track additional data to ensure that units depart theater in a timely 
manner. 

• CENTCOM has no separate channels for informing Guard and/or Reserve 
units vice active component units. All units are part of a chain of command. 
Thus, the chain of command informs subordinate units and soldiers of their 
redeployment instructions. 

• CENTCOM projects all OIF-1 units to be closed back in their home sta- 
tion by end of May 2004. Every effort is made to ensure all units under- 
stand and can convey their BOG date to all soldiers. CENTCOM focuses on 
providing the warfighting commanders with maximum flexibility, and capa- 
bility to support theater operations, and to maintain security without inter- 
ruption. This is a critical ingredient to developing a viable rotation schedule 
of this magnitude. From Jan.-May 2004, CENTCOM will have facilitated 
the historic movement of over Vi million servicemembers in/out of the 
CENTCOM area of responsibility (AOR). 

• Early arrival and late arrival dates to duty station: 
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UNIT 

EAD 

LAO 

8 2D ABN 



3RD ACR 

27-Feb 

9 -Apr 

3 BCT 

28-Feb 

12 -Apr 

4 ID 



1 BCT 

19-Feb 

6 -Apr 

2 BCT 

4 - Mar 

8 -Apr 

3 BCT 

24-Feb 

8 -Apr 

4 BCT 

1-Apr 

9 -Apr 

555 EN BDE 

5 -Apr 

3 - Jun 

1-10 CAV 

23 -Feb 

9 -Apr 

DIV ART 

6 -Mar 

1 9 -Aug 

DISCOM 

13 -Mar 

14 -Mar 

173rd ABN 

13 -Feb 

5 -Mar 

1 AD 



1 BCT 

6 -May 

17 -May 

2 BCT. 

2 9 -Apr 

2 -Apr 

3 BCT 

19-Feb 

6 -Mar 

4 BCT 

19 -Mar 

25 -Apr 

DIV ARTY 

21 -Apr 

22 -Apr 

DIV EN 

19 -Apr 

22 -Apr 

DISCOM 

21 -Apr 

25 -Apr 

2 BCT 8 2ND 

9 -Feb 

15 -Feb 

2ND LCR 

24 -Apr 

4 -May 

76TH SIB 

4 -Mar 

6-Jul 

1/152 

13 -Feb 

15 -Feb 

1/162 

1 a -Apr 

2 4 -Apr 

53RD SIB 

11-Feb 

21 -Mar 

2/124 

30- Jan 

5 -Feb 

3/124 

30- Jan 

14 -Feb 


Questions Submitted by Senator Elizabeth Dole 
INPUT on resource ALLOCATION 

2. Senator Dole. General Jones and General Abizaid, I would like each of you 
to comment as to whether you, as combatant commanders, had sufficient input and 
whether your priorities were given sufficient weight as the Department of Defense 
(DOD) conducted its resource allocation decisions leading up to the fiscal year 2005 
President’s budget. 

General Jones. U.S. European Command (EUCOM) was afforded the opportunity 
to provide input during the program and budget review cycle. At the time my over- 
all analysis showed that risk levels for current theater requirements were as ex- 
pected and resourcing was about right. With the advent of the Secretary of Defense 
directed Joint Capabilities Development Process (JCDP) the weight placed on my 
input will continue to increase. 

We have closely coordinated and worked with the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense (OSD) and with the Services that possess Title 10 authority for funding our 
requirements. First the components in EUCOM and their respective Services have 
coordinated and synchronized our requirements in a fiscally challenging time. At the 
EUCOM level we have further refined and outlined our priorities in the Integrated 
Priority List (IPL) that was submitted to the OSD. An element from the EUCOM 
staff visited the Services in December 2003 to continue the coordination with the 
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Services and ensure that the priorities outlined in the IPL were clearly understood. 
The Services have been extremely supportive working with us and our components 
here in EUCOM. OSD has likewise listened to and understands our priorities. One 
clear example in this regard is that the fiscal year 2005 request for funding reflects 
three agency projects that were originally requested but not appropriated in fiscal 
year 2004. 

General Abizaid. The CENTCOM portion of the overall President’s budget is 
minor in comparison to Service budgets. Our direct budget only covers the necessary 
funds to operate the headquarters. The cost of our day-to-day operations is bourn 
by our Service components. It is their responsibility to budget through their Service 
channels for the missions and tasks assigned to them by CENTCOM. As you are 
aware, each combatant command has a Service Executive Agent for funding. The 
CENTCOM’s funding executive agent is the U.S. Air Force. We work through the 
air staff to address our headquarters requirements. Between CENTCOM and the air 
staff, we feel our priorities are well aligned, and we have sufficient avenues of re- 
dress to resolve any disconnects that may arise. For those budgetary issues outside 
of headquarters funding, we work closely with the Service components and the Joint 
Staff to highlight any issues that we feel need to be addressed. Between head- 
quarters CENTCOM staff, the component staffs, the Joint Staff, and if necessary, 
the staff of the OSD, there are sufficient mechanisms to influence the budget proc- 
ess. 


UNFUNDED PRIORITIES 

3. Senator Dole. General Jones and General Abizaid, what are your top unfunded 
priorities, and the associated risks, for each of your combatant commands under the 
fiscal year 2005 President’s budget request? 

General Jones. EUCOM’s top unfunded priorities include theater command, con- 
trol, communications, and computer (C’^) modernization necessary to improve inter- 
operability in Net-Centric Warfare and Information Superiority operations; and an 
increased intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) capability to prosecute 
the global war on terrorism and provide forward homeland security. The associated 
risks are that we continue to execute the global war on terrorism with yesterday’s 
capabilities, not taking full advantage of the latest technologies. These technologies 
will enhance our ability to engage potential terrorist threats earlier and more effec- 
tively. 

The top unfunded military construction (MILCON) priorities at EUCOM are 
projects supporting the Efficient Basing Grafenwoehr (EBG) initiative, our number 
one MILCON priority program. There are four critical MILCON projects: a barracks, 
$45 million, and three battalion maintenance and operation facilities, $82 million, 
that if funded would keep EBG on track. The total cost of these four critical un- 
funded projects is $127 million. Funding these projects in fiscal year 2005 will en- 
able U.S. Army Europe (USAREUR) to continue the planned closure and turnover 
of 13 installations to the Federal Republic of Germany on the original timeline. This 
would also, with continued support for the EBG program in fiscal year 2006, allow 
the consolidation of a Brigade Combat Team to Grafenwoehr beginning in the fiscal 
year 2007 time frame. 

General Abizaid. We are currently concluding our review of the fiscal year 2005 
presidential budget request, and working through any issues we might have with 
the air staff (for headquarters CENTCOM budget issues), and the Joint Staff and 
OSD (for any Service component funding issues). It would be premature to discuss 
any shortfalls or associated risk until a full review has been completed. 


INTEGRATED PRIORITY LISTS 

4. Senator Dole. General Jones and General Abizaid, integrated priority lists 
(IPLs) are reportedly your main mechanism to inform the DOD resource allocation 
process. In your opinion, how much weight have your IPLs been given during the 
development of the budget request? 

General Jones. The EUCOM fiscal year 2004-2009 IPL was given a great deal 
of weight and served as a programmatic document. We were able to use the IPL 
in order to demonstrate and maintain consistency in presenting theater require- 
ments. The fiscal year 2005-2009 IPL carried those requirements forward. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has introduced, starting with the fiscal year 2006-2011 cycle, a 
refocused IPL which reflects the DOD’s emphasis on capabilities based planning. 
This is designed to create a more effective IPL which should receive greater weight 
in resource allocation decisions. 
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General Abizaid. The IPL is one of several mechanisms available to CENTCOM 
to inform the Department of resource issues. Beginning with the fiscal year 2006 
budget request, the Department revised the IPL process to add even more emphasis 
to this resource shaping tool. The Department has transformed the IPL to address 
individual combatant command capability gaps. It is then up to the Joint Require- 
ments Oversight Council (JROC) to cross-walk the combatant command IPLs and 
develop a coherent Department position. The JROC takes these gaps and translates 
them into guidance to the Services in the Strategic Planning Guidance (SPG) and 
the Joint Planning Guidance (JPG), issued by the Secretary of Defense. These two 
documents are directive in nature and guide the Service budget build. In their budg- 
et submission, the Service must demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Joint Staff, 
and indirectly the combatant commands, that they have addressed the identified ca- 
pability gaps. CENTCOM has several opportunities throughout this process to en- 
sure our priorities are known and addressed. 


SUCCESS AND CHALLENGES OF THE CURRENT UNIFIED COMMAND PLAN 

5. Senator Dole. General Jones and General Abizaid, the Unified Command Plan 
(UCP) delineates each of your areas of responsibility (AOR) as a combatant com- 
mander; however, the world’s hot spots do not always fall neatly into just one com- 
batant commander’s area of responsibility. Could both of you please comment on the 
success and challenges of the current UCP with particular attention to the countries 
and regions that fall along your geographic boundaries, such as India, Pakistan, 
Syria, the Horn of Africa, and Lebanon, to name a few? 

General Jones. It is important to note that within the UCP, there is no intent 
to restrict combatant commanders from accomplishing assigned missions, rather ge- 
ographic AOR are delineated as a basis for coordination by combatant commanders. 
The UCP provides adequate flexibility with respect to ‘hot spots’ and combatant 
commanders may operate forces wherever required to accomplish these missions. 
When significant operations or ‘hot spots’ do occur and overlap boundaries, a task 
force is formed. Command of the task force is determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense and assigned to the appropriate commander. Also, forces directed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense may conduct operations from or within any geographic area as re- 
quired for accomplishing assigned tasks. 

OIF and Joint Task Force Horn of Africa (JTF-HOA) highlight both successes and 
challenges involving geographic borders of EUCOM and CENTCOM. EUCOM has 
worked closely with CENTCOM in these critical areas: northern Iraq and the Horn 
of Africa. Our two staffs meet via video teleconference on a regular basis and ex- 
change information critical to U.S. operations along these so-called “seams.” Addi- 
tionally, the massive deployment and redeployment of thousands of troops and unit 
rotations are visible signs of the successful coordination and transit between com- 
batant commanders. EUCOM has provided and continues to provide thousands of 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines, as well as combat equipment, supplies, and 
logistics in support of CENTCOM operations. However combatant commanders do 
face challenges in building and developing cooperative relationships with coalition 
partners along geographic borders. During peacetime, security cooperation programs 
enable combatant commanders to improve regional security and create synergy be- 
tween partners within and between AORs. These successes are evident today as nu- 
merous countries have become willing coalition partners and are providing troops 
and assistance to OIF. Challenges arise when state relations between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and some countries become strained and thus do not foster security co- 
operation programs, which was recently the case with two countries in the EUCOM 
AOR. As a result of these differences, the President and Secretary of Defense reas- 
signed these countries to the CENTCOM AOR to improve the coordination with re- 
spect to OIF. 

General Abizaid. The UCP establishes the responsibilities and clearly defines geo- 
graphic boundaries for combatant commands; however, these delineations are not 
intended to create “borders” or limitations for the combatant commander. Recogniz- 
ing that “hotspots” do not respect boundaries the UCP states that “combatant com- 
manders may operate forces wherever required to accomplish their mission.” 

The key to effective operation of forces across a boundary is coordination. Cur- 
rently, if a major operation was to be conducted involving two combatant command 
AOR it would he appropriate to form a JTF with input and assistance from the com- 
batant commanders involved. Additionally, in order to improve combatant com- 
mander coordination across AORs the Secretary of Defense has called for a “seam 
mitigation” effort. The intent of this initiative is to “blur” the lines created by the 
artificial boundaries of the UCP and thereby improve the United States’ ability to 
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accomplish military objectives. CENTCOM has initiated this effort with regards to 
India and Pakistan. In addition to improving coordination among combatant com- 
manders, there is continual refinement of the geographic AORs though biennial 
UCP reviews. 

Review and refinement of the UCP is made in an effort to strengthen unity of 
effort, to achieve a more manageable span of control, and to improve warfighting 
effectiveness. Recent UCP initiatives have dealt specifically with countries posi- 
tioned on the CENTCOM boundary. Syria and Lebanon are scheduled to be trans- 
ferred to the CENTCOM AOR in the near future. These nations are more closely 
aligned culturally and politically with the current CENTCOM area and should mili- 
tary operations be necessary in either, it is likely these operations would be linked 
with other central region countries. 

The Horn of Africa is playing an increasingly important role in the global war on 
terrorism. As pressure is brought to bear in South Asia, terrorists could migrate into 
states adjacent to the CENTCOM AOR such as Uganda and Tanzania. These 
EUCOM nations, along with Kenya — which is in the central region — make up the 
Central African Community. Based on this established relationship, and the spill- 
over of terrorists from the central region to Uganda and Tanzania, both the 
CENTCOM and EUCOM staffs are carefully linked to ensure appropriate coordina- 
tion occurs. 

Finally, the situation with Pakistan and India is a crucial one. The United States’ 
interest in the military posture of these two nuclear powers is significant. We must 
take measures to ensure the seam created between them by the UCP does not ag- 
gravate the existing issues. Accordingly, we recently conducted CENTCOM and Pa- 
cific Command (PACOM) staff talks on “seam mitigation” between these two na- 
tions. During these talks, the security cooperation plans of both combatant com- 
mands were examined in order to determine ways to leverage each combatant com- 
mand’s activities to foster regional stability. We intend to continue this dialogue and 
have additional forums planned on a recurring basis. CENTCOM will pursue strong- 
er bilateral security relations with both Pakistan and India to reduce tensions, en- 
hance peace, and security on the sub-continent, and develop concrete steps for re- 
ducing the risks of nuclear conflict. 

The issues created by the UCP can be significant and in some cases adjustment 
of the boundaries is necessary and appropriate. Periodic review of the existing 
boundaries and close coordination and cooperation between the regional combatant 
commands is the key to successfully executing our global strategy. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE FORCE READINESS 

6. Senator Dole. General Abizaid, the military is extremely busy executing the 
global war on terrorism, and military personnel from all components have deployed 
frequently to conduct operations in either Afghanistan or Iraq. National Guard and 
Reserve Forces will reportedly make up 40 percent of the military forces executing 
OIF-2. Under this operation, the 30th Heavy Separate Brigade, “Old Hickory” from 
North Carolina, recently began its deployment to Iraq, the first deployment of a full 
National Guard brigade in recent times. Lieutenant General Blum recently stated 
that the National Guard soldiers being sent to Iraq this year are the best equipped 
and trained forces, of any component, that the United States has sent into battle. 
As the supported combatant commander, could you please relate your assessments 
of the National Guard and Reserve Force readiness as they have arrived in theater 
and assumed their duties? 

General Abizaid. Lieutenant General Blum was accurate when he said the Na- 
tional Guard soldiers being sent to Iraq this year are some of the best-equipped and 
trained forces the United States has sent into battles. In fact, all the military forces 
the United States has deployed to the CENTCOM area of operation are without 
question the best trained and equipped forces on the globe. As you noted, the Re- 
serve component will make up approximately 40 percent of the forces participating 
in OIF-2. This includes the major combat formations from your State of North Caro- 
lina, the 30th Heavy Brigade, as well as the 39th Light Infantry Brigade from Ar- 
kansas and the 81st Heavy Brigade from Washington. 

The Reserve component forces are integral in our strategy to fight and win the 
global war on terror. By resource allocation design, most Reserve component forces 
are not resourced to the same level as their active component counterparts. How- 
ever, upon Federal mobilization. Reserve component forces are provided additional 
resources and training to be on the same level as the active component, and go 
through validation before deployment. Once validated. Reserve component forces ar- 
rive in theater with the preparation to assume their duties successfully. 
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I have received positive readiness feedback from State Adjutant Generals though 
our Joint Monthly Access for Reserve Components (JMARC) visits to Afghanistan 
and Iraq. On the topic of equipment and training, Major General William A. Cugno 
of Connecticut on his recent visit to Afghanistan last January stated, “It was a tre- 
mendous validation and accentuation of the ‘One Army Concept’,” and said “I am 
able to explain with credibility that our guys have the best over there. I was able 
to put criticism to bed about the treatment of the National Guard troops and the 
accusations of a double standard. The bottom line is that the National Guard is 
being treated equally over there. The Division Commander, Brigadier General Aus- 
tin of the 10th Mountain Division, briefed me and he could not say ‘thanks’ enough 
for the Reserve component. He told me that 70 percent of his aviation unit is Guard 
and he has not had a single negative incident.” 


UNGOVERNED SPACES 

7. Senator Dole. General Jones and General Abizaid, Director Tenet and Admiral 
Jacoby recently briefed the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence regarding cur- 
rent and worldwide threats to the United States’ national security. Both gentlemen 
raised transnational issues associated with ineffective governments that can result 
in “stateless zones” or “ungoverned spaces.” Your combined AORs include 118 na- 
tions with varying degrees of governmental effectiveness. While the majority of 
these nation states are under stable control, many are failing to provide basic public 
services and lack effective control of their populations or geographic boundaries. As 
the United States and its allies conduct the global war on terrorism, this has signifi- 
cant ramifications as ungoverned spaces have become prime breeding grounds for 
terrorist. Could each of you describe how you are addressing this threat, and its pri- 
ority relative to challenges within the rest of your AORs? 

General Jones. The issue you identify with “ungoverned spaces” is part of a larg- 
er problem set we identify as “Terrorist Safe Havens”; that is, those places where 
terrorists operate with impunity, without hindrance from governmental or non-gov- 
ernmental agencies. This broader definition of safe havens is important, as we find 
that 21st century safe havens are often multi-dimensional — and it is the blend of 
factors that work in the favor of the terrorist. Using Western Europe for example 
we could imagine a scenario where legal or jurisdictional “havens” could inadvert- 
ently delay the extradition of a wanted terrorist. So to answer the simple question 
first: the war on terror is the number one priority of the EUCOM, and denying ter- 
rorists their safe havens is our first priority. 

Within the EUCOM AOR we have identified a number of the physical safe havens 
you have identified as “ungoverned spaces.” These areas are located throughout our 
AOR from the deserts of Northern Africa and the Pan Sahel region to the Caucasus 
region affected by the insurgency in Chechnya to the war-torn areas of the Gulf of 
Guinea. Through our Campaign Plan, “Defeating Terrorism in the AOR”, we have 
examined the different regions in our AOR to identify the different types of safe ha- 
vens extant in each. 

Our current focus lies on the vast, remote, and sparsely populated deserts of 
North Africa and the Pan Sahel (NA-PS). This area is more than twice the size of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan combined. The NA-PS region is beset with a host of chal- 
lenging problems: smuggling and other illegal activities; disenfranchised, often vio- 
lence-prone, cultures susceptible to the proselytizing of radical Islam; and extremely 
limited infrastructure and government services. Moreover this area crosses the bor- 
ders of eight nations — each with different capabilities and historically distrustful of 
one another. 

EUCOM is working on a long-term approach to eliminating this region as a poten- 
tial terrorist safe haven. EUCOM recognizes the economic, social, and political con- 
ditions that enable terrorists to thrive, and the need to comhat terrorism with more 
than just a military approach. Recognizing the multi-faceted nature of the challenge, 
we are working closely to ensure we support other U.S. Government efforts in the 
region. 

Militarily EUCOM, through our various components, is working on various as- 
pects of the plan as we speak. Special Operations Command Europe (SOCEUR) is 
leading the way with a program training and equipping company sized, rapid reac- 
tion units, in the Pan Sahel. By providing training and some equipment we can pre- 
pare these nations to provide their own border security, internal defense, and 
counterterrorism efforts. 

While the NA-PS is our priority effort, it is not our only one. You heard in the 
testimony of March 4 the work being done in the Georgia Train and Equip Program. 
That program is nearly completed and it is already considered a success. Programs 
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like Georgia Train and Equip, and the Pan-Sahel Initiative are an efficient, cost- 
effective way to deny terrorists access to potential physical safe havens. By training 
and equipping the military forces of nations which support the global war on terror- 
ism, we enable our partners to establish the rule of law across their territories and 
deny their use to terrorists. 

General Abizaid. Within the CENTCOM AOR, ungoverned spaces present several 
challenges. Somalia, as a failed state is an governed area that provides an operating 
environment for Al-Ittihad al-Islami and al Qaeda. Pakistan is currently conducting 
operations in their loosely-controlled “tribal territories” bordering Afghanistan. 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen are increasing their cooperation and counter-terrorism ca- 
pabilities to eliminate threats from their loosely-controlled common border area. In 
the case of Iran, lack of diplomatic relations results in a governed space in which 
CENTCOM has no access or authority to internally address terrorist threats that 
may emerge from that particular country; accordingly, containment is our primary 
tool. 

Winning the global war on terrorism depends on individual nations defeating ter- 
rorists within their own borders, thus establishing operational partnerships that 
help countries increase governmental control within their territory is a top priority. 
Eor example, in the Horn of Africa, Commander, JTF-HOA, is conducting maritime 
interdiction operations and working with governments in the region to strengthen 
their counterterrorism capabilities. In ungoverned areas such as Somalia or gov- 
erned areas in which we do not have direct access, such as Iran, we are actively 
working to contain terrorist groups operating from and within these locations. 

Our ongoing efforts to defeat and/or deter terrorism in ungoverned spaces, as well 
as in governed areas in which we do not have direct access, are integral to executing 
the global war on terrorism in the CENTCOM’s AOR. 

“SMALL wars” 

8. Senator Dole. General Abizaid, in General Hagee’s testimony before this com- 
mittee, he said that the Marines are drawing on lessons learned from its sister 
Services, coalition partners, interdepartmental agencies, and the Marine Corps’ own 
“Small Wars” experience as it prepares for OIF-2. According to news reports, the 
Marine Corps is planning to take a “fresh” approach as it prepares to take over in 
areas currently occupied by the United States Army (for example, emphasizing re- 
straint and cultural sensitivity, and living among the Iraqi population in platoon 
size elements). Does this mean that the Marine Corps and the Army will delib- 
erately employ different strategies in OIF-2 and if so, why are different forces plan- 
ning to operate jointly with different strate^es? Is this consistent with the DOD’s 
priority of enhancing joint warfighting capabilities? 

General Abizaid. The situation in Iraq has changed as we are now facing a insur- 
gency within Iraq. In addition, we now have some Iraqi security forces established 
and working with coalition forces. These two factors will require changes in the ap- 
proach a unit must take to achieve objectives. Our strate^ emphasizes the em- 
powerment of Iraqis and gaining the confidence of the Iraqi population to achieve 
our objectives. The Marine Corps’ approach reflects this changing security frame- 
work, and their ability to apply past experiences embodied in their manual “Small 
Wars” to this situation. This approach is consistent with the coalition strategy 
which is also evolving based on the changing nature of the conflict. The Marine 
Corps, like other U.S. and coalition forces, are drawing on what they have found 
to be the best of their own experiences to achieve their objectives. 

The approach described by General Hagee simply means that the Marines will be 
using different techniques to achieve their objectives. The situation in Iraq is dy- 
namic, and the proposed operational approach reflects the Marines’ willingness to 
adapt to the situation to overcoming unique operational problems. Some of these 
techniques are currently being employed by other coalition forces in other parts of 
the country. The Marines intend to use the transition period to implement these 
techniques and test their ability to achieve our objectives using a less kinetic ap- 
proach. The main objective is to adapt to the changing environment, a counter- 
insurgency, and use what works. The approach taken by the Marines is an effective 
strategy against a counterinsurgency and is consistent with CENTCOM’s strategy. 


BUDGET TO SUPPORT CONTINGENCY PLANS 

9. Senator Dole. General Abizaid, the military services are transforming and in- 
vesting heavily towards the next generation of capabilities. Yet less than 5 percent 
of the procurement and research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) budg- 
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et, across the Services, is dedicated to strategic lift. Our national military strategy 
requires our forces to be capable of rapidly deploying and operating in multiple the- 
aters at var3ring levels of conflict. As the supported commander, do you believe the 
DOD budget request sufficiently resources and programs strategic lift to support 
your contingency plans? 

General Abizaid. The vast expanse and distance from our homeland, coupled with 
an immature logistical infrastructure in the CENTCOM AOR, presents unique chal- 
lenges when conducting even the most simple operations, let alone responses to an 
emerpng crisis. Adequate lift capacity capable of closing the force rapidly within the 
timelines dictated by both planned and unplanned responses always remains a con- 
cern for any commander. Adequate strategic lift has been the focus of the Depart- 
ment’s budget submission in the past, and is being addressed in the future budget 
planning. I’m confident that recent events in the CENTCOM AOR have helped to 
focus the Department on the importance of strategic lift to a commander operating 
at great distances from our homeland infrastructure, and the right emphasis will 
be in place to assure our capability to rapidly and efficiently deploy our forces any- 
where, an3dime, and in sufficient strength to accomplish the mission, now and in 
the future. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER 

Chairman Warner. Good morning everyone. The committee 
meets this morning to seek testimony on the fiscal year 2005 ballis- 
tic missile defense budget request that was made by the President. 
I was very pleased to schedule this hearing at the request of my 
distinguished ranking member. Senator Levin, Senator Akaka, 
Senator Allard, and others who are, like myself, very concerned 
that this program receives the strongest of oversight but hopefully 
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the strongest of support by the committee, and indeed by the full 
Senate. 

We welcome our witnesses today, Acting Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics, Mike Wynne; Di- 
rector of Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E), Thomas 
Christie; Commander of U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM), 
Admiral James O. Ellis; Director of the Missile Defense Agency 
(MDA), General Ronald T. Kadish; and the Commander of the 
Army’s Space and Missile Defense Command, General Larry J. 
Dodgen. I thank each of you for finding the opportunity to join with 
us here this morning. 

Protecting our Nation, our allies, our friends, and foremost, our 
troops deployed overseas from a very real threat of ballistic attack 
is an urgent national defense priority. The need for effective mis- 
sile defenses could not be clearer, whether it is here at home or 
abroad. Dozens of nations already have short- and medium-range 
ballistic missiles in the field that threaten U.S. interests, military 
forces, allies, and friends, and others are seeking to acquire similar 
capabilities, including missiles that could reach the United States. 

The importance of our missile defense was forcefully dem- 
onstrated during Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). Iraqi military 
forces fired more than 20 ballistic missiles at coalition forces. The 
Patriot Air and Missile Defense System engaged nine of those mis- 
siles that were aimed at valuable targets. All nine threat missiles 
were destroyed in flight. There is no debate about the success of 
these engagements. 

No coalition soldiers and citizens within coalition nations were 
hurt in any of these ballistic missile attacks. The systems simply 
work, for which we are very grateful to all of those who have spent 
so many years of their lives doing research and development (R&D) 
to prepare them. 

On December 17, 2002, President Bush reiterated his commit- 
ment to defend our Nation from these types of attacks: “The new 
strategic challenges of the 21st century require us to think dif- 
ferently, but they also require us to act. The deployment of missile 
defenses is an essential element of our broader efforts to transform 
our defense and deterrence policies and capabilities to meet the 
new threats we face. Defending the American people against these 
new threats is my highest priority as commander in chief, and the 
highest priority of my administration.” 

On that date, the President announced that he would be direct- 
ing the Secretary of Defense to proceed with fielding an initial set 
of missile defense capabilities to begin operations in 2004 and 
2005. 

I strongly support the President’s decision. I will withhold the 
balance of my statement such that we can get under way with this 
hearing. Senator Levin, do you have a few opening comments, and 
then Senator Allard? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me join you in 
welcoming all of our witnesses here this morning. This hearing is 
important for a number of reasons. First, the magnitude of the fis- 
cal year 2005 budget request for missile defense is truly staggering. 
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The total request is more than $10 billion and that’s for 1 fiscal 
year. 

Of that amount, more than $9 billion is for what the Pentagon 
calls the Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS). As far as I 
know, that is the largest single year funding request for any weap- 
ons system in history. The majority of this funding is in pursuit of 
a rudimentary and uncertain defense against the unlikely long- 
range missile attack. 

To put the missile defense budget request in perspective, this re- 
quest is close to twice the entire 2005 budget request for U.S. Cus- 
toms and Border Protection and the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity (DHS), the program dedicated to keeping would be terrorists 
out of our country. The missile defense request has more than dou- 
bled the next largest annual request for a weapons system, the F- 
22 fighter jet. It is more than the entire annual R&D budget of the 
United States Army. 

One reason this hearing is important is to try to understand the 
justification for this record breaking budget request for missile de- 
fense. How will this missile defense help keep this country safe 
from terrorist threats that we know exist right now? If we spend 
this money, will we actually get an effective defense for this coun- 
try, or will we get instead a system that was rushed to the field 
prematurely that will have to be fixed repeatedly at additional 
costs as operational tests reveal significant problems? 

That brings us to the second reason that this hearing is impor- 
tant. The administration plans to deploy a national missile defense 
system in September of this year, just 6 short months away. That 
is despite the fact that the last major test of the system was more 
than 1 year ago, and that test was a failure. 

Then inexplicably, seven of the eight intercept tests of the system 
that had been scheduled for 2003 and 2004 have either been can- 
celed or have been delayed until next year. The plan to deploy in 
September, however, remains, despite the fact that only one of the 
intercept tests which were to occur before deployment is still 
planned, and even that test will be a well-scripted event in which 
the system’s radar will not be functioning. Instead, the target itself 
will broadcast its position to the BMDS. A real enemy missile 
heading towards the United States will not be broadcasting its po- 
sition to us. 

The administration plans to deploy in September despite known 
problems with the interceptor, problems that could affect the inter- 
ceptor’s ability to track the target and hit it. This is according to 
the most recent report of the Pentagon’s chief tester, Tom Christie, 
who is with us today. 

General Kadish has said that he plans to fix the interceptor 
problems and increase the realism of national missile defense test- 
ing in future years, but only after we buy a large number of mis- 
siles and deploy them. History shows how essential realistic tests 
are, and the system the administration plans to deploy in Septem- 
ber will have completed no realistic tests. Zero. 

The administration’s missile defense plans are at odds with long- 
standing acquisition laws. These common sense laws require major 
weapons systems to be independently tested under combatlike con- 
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ditions prior to going into mass production and being deployed to 
our troops. Collectively known as fly before you buy. 

The laws reflect fundamental principles of good government and 
are intended to protect the safety of our military personnel and our 
Nation, as well as the taxpayers’ money. The heart of these laws 
is the requirement to do operational testing prior to full-time pro- 
duction of a weapons system. By law, operational tests must be 
conducted under realistic combat conditions by typical military 
users. That is to ensure that the system actually works when need- 
ed, rather than simply in an artificial test environment. 

The missile defense tests to date have all been developmental 
tests which need not be conducted under realistic combat condi- 
tions. In fact, the missile defense tests have not been. 

According to Mr. Christie’s latest report to Congress, testing of 
the national BMDS is still needed under more combatlike condi- 
tions, using the full system rather than just individual parts of it. 
Testing is also needed against targets which look more like actual 
threat missiles and are not already preprogrammed into the missile 
defense system’s computer. 

Unlike the developmental tests conducted to date, the law re- 
quires that operational tests must be approved and overseen by 
Mr. Christie, the Pentagon’s independent test authority. Why is it 
important that the Pentagon’s independent test authority oversee 
and approve the operational tests that must successfully be com- 
pleted prior to giving the go ahead to full rate production of a 
weapons system? Because this is the only way a military program 
can be judged by an expert who is independent of the program, who 
therefore is at liberty to tell the unvarnished truth about the pro- 
gram’s successes or failings. 

Developmental testing by contrast is conducted by the program’s 
contractors and managers who clearly have a considerable financial 
and other stake in the future of the program. Their careers may 
depend on the program’s success. Many Pentagon programs have 
sailed through in developmental tests with glowing results reported 
by the contractor, but when the time comes for operational testing, 
serious problems are suddenly revealed by the DOT&E. 

The whole point of operational testing is to fix those problems 
prior to buying and deploying the system. Operational testing is 
one of the major reasons the U.S. military is second to none. Last 
year, the administration requested billions of dollars to begin to 
field a largely untested missile defense in September, consisting of 
20 interceptor missiles as a rudimentary defense capability. 

The administration acknowledged that this initial capability 
would not be robust, but said that the 20 interceptors were part of 
a missile defense test bed. At a missile defense hearing 1 year ago, 
administration witnesses, including General Kadish, Mr. Christie, 
and Secretary Aldridge, who held Secretary Wynne’s position at the 
time, all said that one of the reasons for deploying these 20 inter- 
ceptors starting this September was to conduct more realistic tests 
of the system. 

Secretary Aldridge assured us at the hearing that “the reason we 
have the test bed and we are developing the test bed is to enable 
operational testing.” 
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One year later, operational tests still have not been performed on 
the system and apparently none are planned soon, yet the adminis- 
tration has requested more than half a billion dollars in 2005 to 
begin buying 20 additional interceptor missiles, over and above the 
20 that they plan to deploy in September. 

Some of these additional 20 interceptors are to be deployed at a 
new unspecified missile defense site and all of this with no near- 
term plans for realistic operational testing of the first 20 intercep- 
tors. 

It is dubious enough to buy and field 20 largely untested inter- 
cepters as part of a test bed and claim that something is better 
than nothing as the administration did last year. It is plain wrong 
and in violation of our procurement laws to continue to buy an- 
other 20 of these missiles as fast as possible in what is clearly a 
full production mode. 

It is not clear to me how racing to build and deploy 40 missile 
defense interceptors in multiple deployment sites without success- 
fully completing operational tests to the system is consistent with 
the provisions of the fly before you buy procurement laws. 

If we approve another 20 missiles this year, without demanding 
operational tests in accordance with common sense and with the 
law, what would prevent the administration from asking for an- 
other 20 next year and another 20 the year after that. If we don’t 
demand realistic operational tests of this system now, when will 
we? How many more billions of dollars should we spend on this 
system prior to knowing whether it will really work against a real 
threat? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to just briefly review the track 
record of the only missile defense system that has ever seen actual 
battle, the Patriot system. I think this track record shows clearly 
why the common sense notions of the fly before you buy laws are 
so important. The Patriot missile defense was rushed to the front 
lines of the 1991 Gulf War amid much fanfare but with virtually 
no testing against ballistic missiles. 

Pentagon claims of extraordinary high success rates against Iraqi 
SCUD missiles proved hollow when it became clear that most of 
the supposed intercepts were actually Patriot missiles blowing 
themselves up in futility as the SCUD missile warhead continued 
to the ground only to explode there as designed. 

One of the SCUDs missed by the Patriot system destroyed a U.S. 
military barracks in Saudi Arabia, killing 28 Americans. Following 
the Gulf War, the Pentagon labored for years on an improved ver- 
sion of the Patriot, the PAC-3, which was specifically designed for 
SCUDs. 

Between 1997 and 2001, a string of 10 developmental tests were 
conducted, run by the contractor and overseen by the Patriot pro- 
gram manager. These tests were almost all “completely successful” 
because they were so easy and unrealistic. Then it was time for 
operational testing. Combat realistic testing approved and overseen 
by the Pentagon’s independent test authority, with actual Army 
soldiers, not contractors, at the Patriot controls. 

Operational tests ran from February to May of 2002, and at 
every single operational test, a major Patriot failure occurred. Out 
of the seven targets launched, only three were hit. One Patriot mis- 
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sile missed a cruise missile target, one missed a ballistic target, 
and two Patriots failed to launch all together. The problems discov- 
ered in operational tests were severe and would have seriously de- 
graded the performance of Patriot in an actual battle. 

Because of rigorous testing, major problems were fixed just in 
time for the new Patriots to see action in OIF. Even with rigorous 
operational testing, there were still failures with the Patriot, which 
was involved in three friendly fire incidents which killed three coa- 
lition airmen, but the Patriot performance would have been calami- 
tous without the operational tests. 

The story of the Patriot shows that if we want an effective weap- 
ons system, be it missile defense or any other system, rigorous, 
independent, operational testing is absolutely essential. Our laws 
require it. Common sense demands it. Our commitment to our mili- 
tary personnel and the taxpayer call for it, and not to do so will 
surely waste money if the system is ever called to battle, it could 
result in a far greater tragedy than just the loss of resources and 
funds. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. I feel that I have to go back into the opening 
statement which I put in the record, because I gave detailed ac- 
counts of the experience here in this country on this issue of test- 
ing, which is a le^timate issue. I want to point out that this will 
not be the first time a defense system in development has been 
used for operational purposes prior to completion of testing. 

There are many examples of such uses in the past driven by an 
urgent need. Some of these examples are well-known, two Joint 
Surveillance and Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS) aircraft 
flew hundreds of hours of combat missions during the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War, and provided warning to our forces on the ground when 
the Iraqi Army was on the move. They were preproduction aircraft 
that had not even started operational test evaluation. 

Indeed, in the wake of the outstanding performance of JSTARS 
during the 1991 conflict, our committee increased the administra- 
tion’s request for JSTARS aircraft long prior to completion of oper- 
ational tests and evaluation. 

More recently, the Predator and Global Hawk unmanned aerial 
vehicles (UAVs) have proven to be valuable assets to our forces 
during the global war on terrorism. Our military put these assets 
in the field in Afghanistan even though the Predator failed its 
operational evaluation, and the Global Hawk had not yet started 
its operational evaluation. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion in all of 
those cases operational testing was planned at the time it was 
fielded, and it was carried out. That is not present now. We do not 
have the plans for operational testing for this system. 

Chairman Warner. We will start off this morning, I think, with 
Mr. Christie. Is that the desire? Or is it Mr. Wynne? What is pref- 
erable? Mr. Wynne, would you lead off. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL W. WYNNE, ACTING UNDER 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR ACQUISITION, TECHNOLOGY, 

AND LOGISTICS 

Mr. Wynne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, Mr. 
Chairman, Senator Levin, members of the committee. Thank you 
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for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the fiscal 
year 2005 Department of Defense (DOD) Missile Defense Program. 

The National Missile Defense Act of 1999 established the policy 
of the United States to deploy as soon as possible an effective na- 
tional missile defense system capable of defending the territory of 
the United States against limited ballistic missile attack. 

The President more recently directed the Department to begin 
fielding missile defense capabilities in 2004. I am pleased to report 
to you today that we are on track to deliver a useful ground-based 
Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) capability later in 2004. The initial 
capability of this system will likely be limited, but will still be a 
dramatic improvement over our current condition of being defense- 
less against ballistic missile attack. 

The system will have been tested against postulated ballistic 
missile attack scenarios and evaluation of its military utility as- 
sessed. The MDA continues to incorporate increasing realism and 
operational factors in the test program. The test program for 2004 
and 2005 will have target geometries and test conditions which ap- 
proximate the most plausible operational attack scenarios. 

The plan and budget for 2005 and 2006 reflects a good balance 
between added testing, replication of test articles, and maintenance 
of a warm line for missiles, as well as plans for future deployment. 

The flexibility derived from the Secretary’s direction on this pro- 
gram has enabled the Director of the MDA to make programmatic 
moves that make the fielding of initial ballistic missile defense ca- 
pabilities possible. Congress has been concerned that the Depart- 
ment will provide proper oversight of this effort. 

I have examined this oversight structure and am confident that 
it facilitates the decisive action needed while providing extensive 
and frequent insight to senior Department leaders and to Congress. 

In my role of managing the defense acquisition process, I ensure 
that key DOD stakeholders are involved in the process leading to 
programmatic decisions. I solicit the advice and support of the var- 
ious DOD interests represented by the Defense Acquisition Board 
members. 

The streamlined oversight process of the Missile Defense Pro- 
gram changes the collaborative process, reducing the formal report- 
ing to a more informal basis, but retains its essence. I meet with 
and influence the Director in his ongoing management role. I have 
also personally reviewed the systems engineering that underlies 
the missile defense system of systems and the testing and simula- 
tion methodology in a disciplined use of engagement scenarios to 
proof out components and combinations of systems. 

The Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) monitors the 
progress of the development program and concurs with missile de- 
fense goals and program plans. Members of the Joint Theater Air 
and Missile Defense Organization and STRATCOM interact with 
the MDA in the construct of operational concepts for BMD and in 
the assessment of the system’s military utility. 

United States leadership in BMD has encouraged several of our 
allies to join our effort. We have formal agreements with the 
United Kingdom (U.K.) for missile defense cooperation and are ne- 
gotiating with Japan which is investing on its own behalf signifi- 
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cantly. Australia and Denmark are other nations that are asking 
for cooperative agreements. 

Other nations have expressed a desire to participate. We plan to 
facilitate their participation, which is another aspect of the Presi- 
dent’s defense; missile defense direction. 

We are grateful for the support of Congress, which has made this 
hold effort to field missile defense capabilities possible. Congres- 
sional approval of the President’s request for missile defense fund- 
ing has been absolutely critical to our smooth execution of the pro- 
gram and we appreciate your support. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before this committee. 
I’d be happy to answer any questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Under Secretary Wynne follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Michael W. Wynne 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, and members of the commit- 
tee. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the Fiscal 
Year 2005 Department of Defense (DOD) Missile Defense Program and budget sub- 
mission. I am pleased to provide you this update on the progress of the Missile De- 
fense Development Program. 

The National Missile Defense Act of 1999 established that it is the policy of the 
United States to deploy as soon as technologically possible an effective National 
Missile Defense system capable of defending the territory of the United States 
against limited ballistic missile attack. Upon taking office, President Bush directed 
that the DOD examine the full range of available technologies and basing modes 
for missile defense that could protect the United States, our deployed forces, and 
our friends and allies. In light of the changed security environment following Sep- 
tember 11 and the progress made in development efforts, the President directed the 
Department to begin fielding missile defense capabilities in 2004. 

During this past year, the Department has been hard at work developing the mis- 
sile defense capabilities that will respond to the President’s direction. We are using 
postulated ballistic missile attack scenarios to incorporate increasing realism into 
our test program. Although we have encountered and solved a number of technical 
difficulties and can expect further challenges on the path ahead, we are on track 
to deliver a useful ballistic missile defense capability later in 2004. That initial ca- 
pability will likely be limited, but will still represent a dramatic improvement over 
our current condition of being defenseless against ballistic missile attack. 

As additional components of our initial configuration are placed in service in 2004 
and 2005, the effectiveness of the missile defense capability will incrementally im- 
prove. Further improvements planned for 2006 and beyond will enhance both the 
capability of fielded missile defense components and the depth of those capabilities. 
The Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) program differs from the classical major de- 
fense acquisition program, so our approach to acquisition differs. Rather than 
produce and deploy a fixed “objective” missile defense configuration to serve its en- 
tire operational life, we plan an ambitious program of technology insertions and ad- 
ditional fielding actions to enhance the capability. Such an approach, implemented 
in an integrated system of systems to provide layered defense, will deepen the pro- 
tection of our Nation, extend protection to allies and friends, and keep pace with 
the developing threat. 

Our confidence in the capabilities we are about to place in service is based on an 
assessment of the performance of individual elements of the system and of the over- 
all system during testing conducted throughout the development program, supple- 
mented by modeling and simulation. As we have progressed in the test program, 
we have incorporated increasing realism and operational factors. The flight test pro- 
gram for the remainder of 2004 and 2005 has been structured to incorporate target 
geometries and test conditions which closely approximate the most plausible oper- 
ational attack scenarios. The outcome of those tests will yield valuable information 
for assessing the effectiveness of the fielded missile defense system and strengthen- 
ing our confidence in the capability. As we field additional elements of the planned 
Block 2004 configuration, such as the sea-based X-band radar in 2005, we also im- 
prove our ability to evaluate the system. So while the initial capability will be lim- 
ited, progress in fielding the rest of Block 2004 will improve both the capability and 
our ability to test it. 
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The flexibility that resulted from the Secretary’s direction to consolidate BMD de- 
velopment activity within a single program and to streamline our oversight process 
has enabled the Director of the Missile Defense Agency (MDA) to make the pro- 
grammatic moves that make the fielding of initial BMD capabilities possible. Con- 
gress has been rightly concerned that the Department provide proper oversight of 
this effort and that Congress retain its insight into missile defense program develop- 
ments. I have examined the oversight structure and am confident that it facilitates 
the decisive action needed, while providing extensive and frequent insight into the 
program to senior Department leaders and to Congress. 

I believe this new approach is proving successful in developing the Missile De- 
fense Program. In comparison to other programs, my interactions with the Director, 
MDA, to provide guidance, and my interactions with the Secretary, to provide feed- 
back and receive guidance, are more direct and generally carried out in face-to-face 
discussions. The success of the program in preparing for initial fielding later this 
year demonstrates the effectiveness of this approach. In addition, the Missile De- 
fense Program is setting DOD standards for such activities as systems engineering 
and effective testing of complex systems of systems, and we are beginning to apply 
those lessons to other programs. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 2005 fully supports the BMD program. It 
will allow us to complete the fielding of the initial defensive configuration, to main- 
tain that configuration both on alert and as a test bed, and to proceed with develop- 
ment of future improvements to the system. I urge the committee to support the 
President’s budget for this important program. 

In my role of managing the DOD acquisition process, I strive to ensure that all 
of the key DOD stakeholders are involved in the process leading to programmatic 
decisions. I solicit the advice and support of the various DOD interests represented 
on the Defense Acquisition Board. The streamlined oversight process instituted for 
the Missile Defense Program changes the mechanics of the collaborative process, but 
retains its essence. The extensive, ongoing dialog within the Department on all as- 
pects of the Missile Defense Program provides advice and support to the Secretary, 
the Deputy Secretary, the Director of MDA, and me. 

The Missile Defense Support Group (MDSG), playing a key role in oversight, has 
continued to provide beneficial advice and comment to the Director of MDA and to 
me on various aspects of the program. These senior, experienced representatives of 
15 principals of the Department have met 41 times since the MDSG was created 
in March 2002. They have provided advice on various aspects of the development 
program for the integrated BMD system, options for fielding capability, and ways 
of implementing those options. They have also provided valuable advice for involv- 
ing our allies in the Missile Defense Development Program. Recognizing the chal- 
lenge of placing this developmental system into operational service, we have added 
the U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) to the MDSG to gain an improved un- 
derstanding of the concerns of the warfighter as we approach the commencement 
of Initial Defensive Operations (IDO). No program in the Department receives more 
scrutiny — either in level or frequency — than the Missile Defense Program. 

In addition to the MDSG, engagement between Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) officials, the Joint Staff, the military services, and the MDA is extensive and 
ongoing. I meet weekly with the Director of MDA to address important issues and 
provide guidance on the way ahead. The Director and Principal Deputy of Program 
Analysis and Evaluation (PA&E) have met periodically with the MDA Director and 
his senior staff to develop strategies for fielding missile defense capabilities and to 
resolve other programmatic issues. PA&E’s staff monitors the progress of the Mis- 
sile Defense Program, within the framework of the MDSG, through the program and 
budget review process, and by periodic engagement with their MDA counterparts. 

The Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) monitors the progress of the 
development program, concurs with MDA’s goals and program plan, and is satisfied 
with overall Missile Defense Program cost and schedule performance. Members of 
the Joint Theater Air and Missile Defense Organization and STRATCOM interact 
regularly with MDA in the development of operational concepts for BMD and in the 
assessment of the system’s military utility. 

The relationship between MDA and the OSD Cost Analysis Improvement Group 
is governed by a formal memorandum of agreement guiding the development of cost 
models and shared databases essential for the preparation of cost estimates for the 
BMD system. This ongoing interaction has facilitated the completion of independent 
cost estimates for elements to be fielded in Block 2004. 

The Director of Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E) and the Service Oper- 
ational Test Agencies (OTA) are fully engaged with MDA. The DOT&E and the 
leadership of the Service OTAs meet periodically with MDA’s senior leadership. The 
Deputy DOT&E has near-daily interaction with MDA’s senior staff. DOT&E person- 
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nel work closely with MDA in the development and review of test plans, observation 
of testing, participation in data reviews, and the assessment of results. DOT&E’s 
annual reports to Congress are informed by the ongoing exchange between DOT&E, 
the Service OTAs, and MDA. 

The military service acquisition chiefs meet regularly with MDA’s leaders to re- 
solve issues relating to the ballistic missile defense capabilities which will, ulti- 
mately, be operated and maintained by the Services. 

U.S. leadership in BMD has encouraged several of our allies to join the effort. Al- 
lied engagement, which was in its infancy a year ago, has now taken root. We have 
entered into a formal agreement with the United Kingdom (U.K.) for missile defense 
cooperation and are negotiating agreements with Japan, Australia, and Denmark. 
Other nations have also signaled their desire to participate. We are structuring our 
efforts to facilitate their participation, another aspect of the President’s missile de- 
fense direction. 

We are grateful for the support of Congress, which has made this bold effort to 
field missile defense capabilities possible. Congressional approval of the President’s 
requests for missile defense funding has been critical to our smooth execution of the 
program. Continued cooperation between the Department and Congress will only 
grow in importance as we execute our mission to provide for the national security 
of the United States. I look forward to continuing that cooperation. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before the committee. I would be happy 
to answer any questions you might have. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I think 
at this time, the most orderly presentation, unless you have a dif- 
ferent view. Secretary Wynne, would be to hear from Mr. Christie, 
and then proceed with our military witnesses. Do you agree with 
that? 

Mr. Wynne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Mr. Christie. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS P. CHRISTIE, DIRECTOR, 
OPERATIONAL TEST AND EVALUATION 

Mr. Christie. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and members of the 
committee, I appreciate this opportunity also to appear before you 
today, to provide you with an update on where we stand with re- 
spect to testing the BMDS. I continue to strongly support the con- 
struction and integration of the BMDS test bed. This test bed will 
provide the elements that make up the Initial Defensive Oper- 
ations (IDO) architecture. 

While I am very encouraged by the improved testing environ- 
ment and capability that the BMDS test bed will provide, I am 
even more pleased with an increased emphasis on system integra- 
tion and user involvement that I have seen over the past year. 
STRATCOM and Northern Command (NORTHCOM) are develop- 
ing tactics, techniques, and procedures for operating the system. 

The MDA and the element program offices are making the devel- 
opmental tests progressively more realistic. They are ground test- 
ing with the available system hardware and software and involving 
soldier operators to the degree possible. 

As I have said in the past, the system must be built before we 
can properly test it, and test it under more realistic conditions than 
our present capability permits. The MDA is still building this capa- 
bility. We have just begun to ground and flight-test some of the 
system components in a tactical configuration. General Kadish is 
restructuring the BMDS testing program in 2005 to focus on fur- 
ther characterizing and evaluating the performance envelope of the 
IDO capability. 
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This testing will become more operationally realistic in that test 
scenarios will include more complex target presentations and en- 
gagement scenarios. It also will provide a better understanding of 
the IDO, end-to-end performance capability. The MDA continues to 
be proactive when it comes to testing. General Kadish has adopted 
a test-find-fix-test philosophy. 

This approach provides a higher likelihood of finding design and 
workmanship problems early in the program. The decision to ex- 
ploit the test bed elements for an initial operational capability has 
required some substantive changes in test planning. 

Test objectives have shifted from demonstrating component capa- 
bilities to demonstrating integrated system capabilities. My staff 
and I remain involved on a daily basis with the MDA and the 
BMDS element program offices in order to ensure that operational 
test issues are addressed in their testing. 

I have recently sent forward for your review the master test plan 
for the Block 04 BMDS, along with the developmental test plans, 
master plans for the four major elements (global missile defense 
(GMD), Aegis, Airborne Laser (ABL), and Terminal High Altitude 
Area Defense (THAAD)). While statute prohibits me from having 
authority or responsibility for developmental testing, we are in- 
volved in an advisory role in the development of these plans. 

Aegis and GMD are the two primary elements of the test bed 
that will comprise the near-term capabilities of the BMDS IDO. In 
both the GMD and Aegis programs, operational testers are involved 
with ensuring that developmental testing addresses as many of the 
operational objectives as possible. 

The Navy’s Operational Test Agency (OTA) is advising the Ae^s 
missile defense program on how to make their testing more realis- 
tic without compromising important developmental test goals. 

The GMD program’s Combined Test Force effectively integrates 
the operational testers into the program development activities and 
the test design and planning efforts. The Service OTAs are working 
jointly and in concert with my office to independently advise the 
MDA and the GMD Combined Task Forces on test plans and are 
independently evaluating all ground and flight test data. 

My office has reviewed and approved the operational test objec- 
tives for the last three GMD integrated flight tests. The OTAs, in 
close coordination with my office, have developed a characterization 
plan that provides the basis for continuous operational assessments 
of demonstrated the BMDS capability as it is baselined in 2004 and 
for each Block as it matures. 

The MDA has supported this effort. I am pleased with their 
openness and cooperation with my office and the Service OTAs. We 
have agreed on the data sources that will support both the MDA 
and operational capability assessments. This will help ensure that 
the test planning will address both developmental and operational 
objectives. 

The operational test community places less emphasis on compo- 
nent level test results, though we agree that such testing can pro- 
vide a robust characterization and insight into individual compo- 
nent and subsystem performance. Realistic operational testing re- 
quires an integration of all internal and external system elements, 
including operators employing approved tactics and doctrine in ac- 
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cordance with their training to accomplish mission planning and 
engagement through kill assessment. 

When integrated system performance is not confirmed by inte- 
grated system level testing, the burden of combining component 
performance into system performance falls to models and simula- 
tions. Modeling and simulation are not a good substitute for inte- 
grated system testing. However, when modeling and simulation are 
used to provide context to integrated system hardware in the loop 
test, they can help to overcome test limitations and give a more 
complete picture of mission capability. 

I feel that the MDA is acting responsibly in using models and 
simulations to estimate system performance, but would caution 
that since the system is still in development, model-based esti- 
mates will almost always contain uncertainties. 

Fielding the test bed provides an opportunity to gather oper- 
ational data on system performance, safety, survivability, reliabil- 
ity, availability, and maintainability. We should expect these data 
to drive system enhancements. The challenge will be achieving a 
defensive posture that is flexible enough to accommodate the nec- 
essary changes to hardware, software, and processes that will be 
necessary to maintain a highly available BMDS, while supporting 
a comprehensive test program that is designed to mature, improve, 
and demonstrate mission capabilities through continued develop- 
ment. 

In summary, let me say that for years, my office has advocated 
more comprehensive developmental testing, leading up to realistic 
operational testing. Specifically, we have encouraged programs to 
do more hardware and software in the loop testing early during 
system integration in order to avoid problems typically found dur- 
ing operational testing of complex network weapons systems. 

The System Integration Laboratory is being employed by the 
MDA and its elements are addressing this important aspect of sys- 
tem maturation. The test bed is adding flexibility and complexity 
to the flight test program that will pay dividends in the future. 

The commonality of architectural components between the test 
bed and the operational system poses management challenges, but 
should speed the integration of new capabilities as they are con- 
firmed through the testing. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my staff and I continue to 
work with General Kadish and his staff to ensure that the capabili- 
ties and limitations of the BMDS are well characterized as the sys- 
tem proceeds in development and testing. This concludes my open- 
ing remarks and I welcome your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Christie follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Thomas P. Christie 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you today and provide you with an update on where we stand with respect 
to testing the Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS). I continue to strongly sup- 
port the construction and integration of the BMDS test bed. This BMDS test bed 
will provide the elements that make up the Initial Defensive Operations (IDO) ar- 
chitecture. While I am very encouraged by the improved testing environment and 
capability the BMDS test bed will provide, I am even more pleased with the in- 
creased emphasis on system integration and user involvement I have seen over the 
past year. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) and Northern Command 
(NORTHCOM) are developing tactics, techniques, and procedures for operating the 
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system. The Missile Defense Agency (MDA) and the element program offices are 
making the developmental tests progressively more realistic. They are ground test- 
ing with the available system hardware and software and involving soldier opera- 
tors to the degree possible. 

As I have said in the past, the system must be built before we can properly test 
it. The MDA is still building it. We have just begun to ground and flight-test some 
of the system components in a tactical configuration. General Kadish is restructur- 
ing the BMDS testing program in 2005 to focus on further characterizing and evalu- 
ating the performance envelope of the IDO capability. This testing will be more 
operationally realistic in that test scenarios will include more complex target pres- 
entations and engagement geometries. It also will provide a better understanding 
of the IDO end-to-end performance capability. 

The MDA continues to be proactive when it comes to testing. General Kadish has 
adopted a test-find-fix-test philosophy. This approach provides a higher likelihood 
of finding design and workmanship problems early in the program. The decision to 
exploit the test bed elements for an initial operational capability has required some 
substantive changes in test planning. Test objectives have shifted from demonstrat- 
ing component capabilities to demonstrating integrated system capabilities. My staff 
and I remain involved on a daily basis with the MDA and the BMDS element pro- 
gram offices to ensure that operational test issues are addressed in testing. I have 
recently sent forward for your review, the master test plan for the Block 04 BMDS, 
along with the developmental master test plans for the four major elements (global 
missile defense (GMD), Aegis, the Airborne Laser (ABL), and Theater High Altitude 
Area Defense (THAAD)). While statute prohibits me from having authority or re- 
sponsibility for developmental testing, we are involved in an advisory role in the de- 
velopment of these plans. Aegis and GMD are the two primary elements of the test 
bed that will comprise the near term capabilities of the BMDS IDO. In both the 
GMD and Aegis programs, operational testers are involved with insuring that devel- 
opmental testing addresses as many of the operational objectives as possible. The 
Navy’s Operational Test Agency (OTA) is advising the Aegis missile defense pro- 
gram on how to make their testing more realistic without compromising important 
developmental testing goals. The &MD program’s Combined Test Force effectively 
integrates the operational testers into the pri^am development activities and the 
test design and planning efforts. The Service OTAs are working jointly and in con- 
cert with the Director of Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E) to independ- 
ently advise MDA and GMD Combined Test Forces on test plans, and are independ- 
ently evaluating all ground and flight test data. My office has reviewed and ap- 
proved the operational test objectives for the last three GMD integrated flight tests. 
The OTAs, in close coordination with my office, have developed a characterization 
plan that provides the basis for continuous operational assessments of demonstrated 
BMDS capability as it is baselined in 2004 and for each Block as it matures. The 
MDA has supported this effort. I am pleased with their openness and cooperation 
with my office and the Service OTAs. We have agreed on the data sources that will 
support both MDA and operational capability assessments. This will help ensure 
that the test planning will to address both developmental and operational objectives. 

The operational test community places less emphasis on component level test re- 
sults, though we agree that such testing can provide a robust characterization and 
insight into individual component and subsystem performance. Realistic operational 
testing requires the integration of all the internal and external system elements, in- 
cluding operator personnel emplojdng approved tactics and doctrine in accordance 
with their training, to accomplish mission planning and engagement through kill as- 
sessment. When integrated system performance is not confirmed by integrated sys- 
tem level testing, the burden of combining component performance into system per- 
formance falls to models and simulations. Modeling and simulation are not a good 
substitute for integrated system testing. However, when modeling and simulation 
are used to provide context to integrated system hardware in the loop tests, they 
can help to overcome test limitations and give a more complete picture of mission 
capability. I feel that MDA is acting responsibly in using models and simulations 
to estimate system performance, but would caution that since the system is still in 
development, model based estimates almost always contain uncertainties. 

Fielding tbe test bed provides an opportunity to gather operational data on sys- 
tem performance, safety, survivability, reliability, availability, and maintainability. 
We should expect these data to drive system enhancements. The challenge will be 
achieving a defensive posture that is flexible enough to accommodate the necessary 
changes to hardware, software, and processes that will be necessary to maintain a 
highly available BMDS, while supporting a comprehensive testing program that 
that is designed to mature, improve, and demonstrate mission capabilities through 
continued development. 
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In summary, let me say that for years my office has been advocating more com- 
prehensive developmental testing, leading up to realistic operational testing. Specifi- 
cally we have encouraged programs to do more hardware and software in the loop 
testing early during system integration to avoid problems typically found during 
operational testing of complex networked weapon systems. The system integration 
laboratories being employed by the MDA and its elements are addressing this im- 
portant aspect of system maturation. The test bed is adding flexibility and complex- 
ity to the flight test program that will pay dividends in the future. The commonality 
of architectural components between the test bed and the operational system poses 
management challenges, but should speed the integration of new capabilities as 
they are confirmed through testing. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my staff 
and I continue to work with General Kadish and his staff to ensure that the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the BMDS are well characterized as the system proceeds 
in development and testing. 

This concludes my opening remarks and I welcome your questions. 

Chairman Warner. I find your remarks very clear, Director. I 
thank you. 

Admiral Ellis. 

STATEMENT OF ADM JAMES O. ELLIS, JR., USN, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES STRATEGIC COMMAND 

Admiral Ellis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, distin- 
guished members of the committee. It’s an honor for me to once 
again appear before you today representing the outstanding mem- 
bers of STRATCOM men, women, military, and civilian alike. 

I have submitted a written statement. I ask that that be included 
in the record. 

Chairman Warner. The full statements of all witnesses will be 
made part of the record. 

Admiral Ellis. Thank you, sir. I’m pleased to share the panel 
today with Mr. Wynne, Mr. Christie, Lieutenant General Kadish, 
and Lieutenant General Dodgen. During the past year, all of us, to- 
gether with Ed Eberhart, Commander, NORTHCOM and Tom 
Fargo, Commander, United States Pacific Command (PACOM) 
have worked closely as we develop and exercise a concept of oper- 
ations (CONOPs) that establishes a baseline configuration of all 
global BMD mission elements. This includes active and passive de- 
fense, as well as offensive operational planning. 

When I came before this committee last April, I reported that the 
new STRATCOM was created first and foremost to provide respon- 
sive, integrated, and synchronized combat capability and support 
across geographic boundaries. 

Since then, we have made significant progress in all four of our 
newly assigned mission areas, including global strike, information 
operations, communications and intelligence, and the coordination 
and integration of the global BMD capabilities. 

This morning. I’m here to report on STRATCOM’s role and 
progress in bringing the global BMDS to an initial alert status. As 
Mr. Christie has already noted, and Secretary Wynne as well, the 
Missile Defense Act of 1999 directed us to pursue this course, and 
it was outlined in the presidentially directed 2002 Unified Com- 
mand Plan (UCP) Change 2 that assigned STRATCOM the role of 
planning, integrating, and coordinating our GMD capabilities. 

As we bring on line the capabilities being developed by the MDA, 
STRATCOM is developing doctrine, CONOPs, and operational 
plans in coordination with our components and other combatant 
commanders. We are defining broad interrelationships between the 
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GMD mission and other mission areas such as intelligence, surveil- 
lance, and reconnaissance (ISR) strike operations, and information 
operations. 

We are refining rules of engagement, planning force employment, 
assessing force readiness, and defining logistic support require- 
ments. In short, we are advocating future desired missile defense 
and warning characteristics even as we implement the ongoing de- 
velopmental capabilities as spokesmen for all combatant command- 
ers. 

NORTHCOM and PACOM are our principal partners in prepara- 
tion for activation of the IDO capability. I meet and talk frequently 
with Ed Eberhart and Tom Eargo to refine and validate our plans. 
Our commands have participated in a continuing series of exercises 
and ongoing readiness assessments. 

You will hear soon from Lieutenant General Larry Dodgen. He 
is my Army component commander and in his role as Commander, 
Army Space and Missile Defense Command, and Army Strategic 
Command (ARSTRAT), he oversees the Army National Guard ele- 
ment that will man and employ the Nation’s ground-based mid- 
course defense system as it comes into being this year under the 
operational control of the NORTHCOM. 

We continue to work closely with Ron Kadish and his MDA staff 
to identify and develop procedures to share assets that must sup- 
port both ongoing BMDS development and testing as well as fully 
support the alert force. 

The foundation for the global BMD CONOP is a centralized plan, 
led by STRATCOM, operational control appropriately maintained 
by the regional combatant commanders employing their assigned 
forces 

In coordination with NORTHCOM and PACCOM, STRATCOM 
will ensure that multimission sensors are coordinated to support 
the missile defense mission. We have a long history of managing 
the Nation’s early warning sensors and that expertise will be ap- 
plied to the global BMD mission area as well. 

The STRATCOM is also responsible for assessing the military 
utility of the ongoing developmental system and providing the com- 
batant commander’s view of the military utility of the BMDS at 
IDO in 2004. 

We also will periodically report the combatant commander’s as- 
sessment of the evolving system’s capabilities and limitations with 
a focus on three key metrics, effectiveness, interoperability, and 
suitability. 

The Military Utility Assessment (MUA) and the Operational Test 
and Evaluation (OT&E) team, referred to by Mr. Christie, share a 
common database of observations on capabilities and limitations 
derived from system and element testing and simulation. 

The IDO capability is the first increment of the capabilities-based 
approach to developing and providing BMD. We will take full and 
early operational advantage of the system’s anti-missile capabilities 
under development. 

In fact, moving the initial capability into the operational environ- 
ment provides opportunities for more immediate, rigorous, and re- 
alistic testing of the system elements, command and control proc- 
esses, and operational crew performance. 
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Our written statement outlines the progress we have made over 
the past year and our continuing effort to validate operational proc- 
esses, systems, and capabilities in order to successfully achieve 
IDO in the months ahead. 

As the men and women of STRATCOM support the new con- 
structs and processes being developed for operationally testing and 
operationally employing the nascent missile defense system, we 
will gain important operational experience and insight. These op- 
portunities will enable us to better shape and refine the system as 
we go through this development process and also permit fielding of 
an IDO capability to further enhance the security of the Nation. 

In my mind, this represents an appropriate and realistic ap- 
proach to development of this unique defensive capability of un- 
precedented scope. I thank you for this opportunity to discuss these 
important issues with you, but I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Ellis follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM James O. Ellis, Jr., USN 
THE operationalization OF GLOBAL MISSILE DEFENSE 


I. Introduction 

It is my honor to appear before the Senate Armed Services Committee today to 
discuss the role of U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM) in operationalizing the 
Global Ballistic Missile Defense (GBMD) system. 

In the words of Secretary Rumsfeld, “We have truly entered a new age — one that 
may well be the most dangerous America and the democracies of the world have 
ever faced.” Our ever-increasing dependence of space systems, computer tech- 
nologies, and information management systems, combined with tbe proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and the threat from continued global terrorism, 
has forever changed the security environment in which we live. The United States 
can no longer know for certain which nation, combination of nations, or non-state 
actors may pose threats to our vital interests. Many of the threats we face are global 
in nature, often operating in the seams between national boundaries, political sys- 
tems, and ideologies. 

Clearly, the tragedy of September 11, 2001, demonstrated the challenges of “one- 
size-fits-all deterrence.” These attacks led us to accelerate the reexamination of how 
we defend the homeland and further served to accelerate ongoing discussions re- 
garding the effectiveness of strictly threat-based approaches towards potential ad- 
versaries. 

Our changing national security environment demands new ways of thinking and 
a strategy that anticipates capabilities of rogue states and non-state actors and 
seeks to dissuade or deter the action of potential adversaries. Preparing for the fu- 
ture requires us to develop capabilities that can adapt quickly to new challenges 
and to unexpected circumstances. Tomorrow’s conflicts will likely consist of asym- 
metric attacks focused on perceived U.S. vulnerabilities. 

The effects of globalization and the growth of transnational threats continue to 
reshape the Department of Defense’s (DOD) thinking in all fundamental mission 
areas. Reflective of this effort. Change One to the 2002 Unified Command Plan 
(UCP) combined the former STRATCOM and U.S. Space Command on October 1, 
2002 . 

Three months later, on January 10, 2003, President Bush assigned STRATCOM 
the responsibility of planning, integrating, coordinating, and when directed, execut- 
ing four previously unassigned mission areas: Global Strike, Global Missile Defense 
(GMD), DOD Information Operations, and command and control, computers, com- 
munications, intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (C'^ISR). As is the case 
with the traditional missions of nuclear deterrence and space operations, this new 
portfolio of missions transcends geographical boundaries. 

Missions that cross regional boundaries require a global approach. STRATCOM 
is specifically tasked to integrate each of those missions in support of warfighters 
around the globe. We believe that integrating these capabilities can maximize our 
Nation’s ability to respond to a broad range of global threats and contribute signifi- 
cantly to our Nation’s security. 
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11. U.S. Strategic Command’s Role in Global Ballistic Missile Defense 

The missile defense mission requires a global approach. Missile defense concepts 
have evolved from separate efforts focused on terminal intercept of short- and me- 
dium-range ballistic missiles and mid-course intercept of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, to a multi-layered missile defense system contributing to the defense of the 
U.S., our allies, and our forces and interests abroad. Change Two of the 2002 UCP 
tasked STRATCOM to plan, integrate, and coordinate the GMD capabilities of the 
Nation. 

STRATCOM is operationalizing the capabilities being developed and deployed by 
the Missile Defense Agency (MDA). We are leading the development of the nec- 
essary doctrine, concepts of operations (CONOPs), and operational plans in coordi- 
nation with our subordinate Service component commands and the other combatant 
commands. This effort requires that we define the broad interrelationships among 
the GBMD mission and other mission areas, such as intelligence, surveillance, and 
reconnaisance (ISR), strike operations, and information operations. Operationalizing 
GMD capabilities also requires detailed planning to address the policy, rules of en- 
gagement, force employment, force readiness, and logistics support, and tying to- 
gether diverse system elements including sensors, interceptors, and the command 
and control network. 

The UCP also tasks STRATCOM with advocating the desired GMD and missile 
warning characteristics and capabilities as a spokesman for all combatant com- 
manders. As the advocate for GBMD, STRATCOM, in coordination with our fellow 
combatant commands, provides direct input to the MDA and the DOD requirements 
process regarding our operational and technical views on the system, all aspects of 
the Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS) integration, and the desired capabili- 
ties for future incremental (Block) improvements. Clearly, close cooperation between 
operators and developers is essential. Unequivocally, STRATCOM and the MDA 
have forged a strong relationship over the past 18 months affording us the oppor- 
tunity to shape the program to better represent the needs of the combatant com- 
manders and the Nation. 

U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM) and U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM) are 
our principal warfighting partners in preparation for activation of the initial defen- 
sive capability. With them, we are continuing to refine and validate our plans in 
a series of exercises and readiness assessments designed to prepare the responsible 
combatant commands, comprised of Army, Navy, and Air Force units, for assuming 
operational responsibility for the initial elements of this nascent defensive system. 
In addition, we are working closely with the MDA to identify and develop proce- 
dures to share assets that must support both ongoing BMDS development and test- 
ing as well as the operational alert forces. 

Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) demonstrated an unprecedented level of cross-the- 
ater missile defense cooperation and coordination. Integrated early warning data 
from Army, Navy, Air Force, and other intelligence sensors provided vital data sup- 
porting Patriot missile engagements of all threatening theater ballistic missile 
launches. Expanding upon OIF’s example of an integrated and effective defense, 
STRATCOM is developing the global missile defense concept of operations and the 
battle management architecture to provide full capabilities for regional combatant 
commanders to defend their areas of responsibility (AOR). 

Concept of Operations 

The foundation for the GBMD CONOPs is centralized planning, led by 
STRATCOM, with decentralized execution by the regional combatant commanders 
(RCCs) emplo 3 dng their assigned forces. This concept of operations also achieves 
unity of effort by placing under STRATCOM the overarching responsibility for 
GBMD. 

STRATCOM synchronizes and integrates all combatant commanders’ BMD plans 
into a fully coordinated, cohesive GBMD strategy. The concept is designed to mini- 
mize operational vulnerabilities, mitigate risk, and appropriately set and prioritize 
resource requirements from a global perspective. Additionally, STRATCOM monitors 
and assesses vulnerabilities that may arise in a potential crisis and recommends to 
the Nation’s senior civilian leaders courses of action such as the reallocation of 
forces, to mitigate risks to the overall strate^. 

Of the $10.2 billion requested for the missile defense program in fiscal year 2005, 
about $3.2 billion will go to the anti-intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) portion 
of the overall system — Ground-Based Midcourse Defense. This includes approxi- 
mately $860 million for deployment. Most of the remaining funding will go to other 
elements of missile defense including procurement, upgrades, and advanced re- 
search on systems such as Theater High Altitude Air Defense (THAAD), PAC-3, 
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SM-3, and the Aegis — all systems that provide medium- and short-range protection 
to our troops. 

The Ground-Based Midcourse Defense system is a primary element of the BMDS 
initially designed to protect the 50 United States. STRATCOM’s component, Army 
Strategic Command, oversees the Army element that will man and employ the 
Ground-Based Midcourse Defense system. This element consists of both the Ground- 
Based Midcourse Defense Brigade and Battalion, under the operational control of 
NORTHCOM for execution of defense of the U.S. and other areas as directed by the 
President and Secretary of Defense. Commander, NORTHCOM will protect Hawaii 
in support of Commander, PACOM. PACOM’s primary role in missile defense at Ini- 
tial Defensive Operations (IDO) is the employment of Aegis surveillance and track- 
ing capabilities in the Pacific Region to provide direct threat tracking support to 
NORTHCOM’s defense of the homeland. 

Command and Control 

The Command and Control Battle Management and Communications (C2BMC) 
system will be integral to the execution of the GBMD mission. This system will link 
combatant commanders, enabling them to share a common operational picture and 
conduct near real-time collaborative planning and execution of GMD operations. The 
C2BMC system provides new missile defense displays and will supplement the rou- 
tine voice conferences that have been expanded to address both offensive and defen- 
sive operations. 

The C2BMC system will be installed at STRATCOM and NORTHCOM in late 
July. During that same installation, PACOM will have access to the system’s situa- 
tional awareness displays. The complete suite of command and control equipment 
will be installed in PACOM by December 2005. The system, as initially deployed, 
will provide the essential functionality for executing the GBMDS. 

The global focus and reach of STRATCOM’s operations have raised significant in- 
terest among international friends and allies. STRATCOM is exploring the implica- 
tions of future multi-national system participation in the missile defense mission 
area by continuing dialogue with our military counterparts including the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, Denmark, and Japan. 

Offense ! Defense Integration 

In May 2001, President Bush stated, “We need new concepts of deterrence that 
rely on both offensive and defensive forces.” The inclusion of active and passive de- 
fenses in America’s deterrent strategy and force posture is a significant departure 
from past strategy. Circumstances have changed profoundly; the threat may be nu- 
merically smaller, but it is certainly more diverse and less stable. 

Currently, our only defense against an adversary with long-range ballistic missile 
technology is our offensive strike capability. Deployment of the BMDS gives our Na- 
tion a military capability with greater flexibility to assure our friends and allies, 
adds to the deterrent equation, and begins to actively defend and protect our inter- 
ests on a global scale. 

STRATCOM, in coordination with NORTHCOM and PACOM, is refining the 
cross-command procedures for integrating offensive and defensive operations. Poten- 
tial offense response options will include both kinetic and non-kinetic conventional 
weapon systems and information operations. 

An active missile defense provides a broader range of options to senior leadership 
decisionmakers while adding additional strategic deterrent capability. Integrating 
these capabilities with responsive offensive actions further increases the probability 
of success in countering an adversary’s attack. 

Information and Intelligenee Support 

A key enabler for GBMD operations is real-time, unambiguous intelligence. We 
are working closely with the DOD’s intelligence organizations to develop and dis- 
seminate necessary intelligence information in order to further enhance missile de- 
fense capabilities. 

Part of our responsibility is to ensure each combatant commander is working from 
the same intelligence threat assessment baseline. That effort will be coordinated by 
the STRATCOM’s Joint Intelligence Center. A common intelligence assessment will 
ensure all combatant commanders are planning their active defense, passive de- 
fense, sensor positioning, readiness levels, and ready attack options to counter a 
consistent threat. 

Enabling capabilities, such as the Defense Support Program (DSP) and Space 
Based Infrared System (SBIRS), will be vital components of the development of 
more advanced missile defense systems. For the initial missile defense capability, 
the on-orbit DSP will provide the necessary indications and warning to fully support 
our operations against long-range ballistic missiles. SBIRS will expand our ability 
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beyond the current capabilities of the DSP to detect shorter-range missiles. Unlike 
DSP, SBIRS was designed from the outset to support both tactical and strategic re- 
quirements. DSP and SBIRS, once operational, will likely remain the source of the 
first missile warning we receive, and as such, will represent the essential first link 
in the chain of a layered, integrated missile defense. 

III. Training, Exercises, and Readiness Assessment 

To validate operational capabilities, STRATCOM, in coordination with 
NORTHCOM, PACOM, and the MDA, developed a series of exercises designed to 
assess our ability to perform critical tasks for missile defense. The series, referred 
to as Thor’s Shield, is part of a continuous process designed to ensure readiness and 
to provide feedback to the MDA for development of future capabilities. The combat- 
ant commanders will use Thor’s Shield to incrementally certify their forces and ex- 
ercise GBMD across their AOR at the tactical, operational, and strategic levels. 

The initial cadre of the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense Brigade was established 
on October 16, 2003. The subordinate Ground-Based Midcourse Defense Battalion 
was activated in Fort Greeley, Alaska, in January 2004. The Army National Guard 
is being trained to operate both units. All missile defense crews will complete their 
initial training by summer 2004 and will be certified ready to conduct sustained op- 
erations by this fall. 

At the tactical level, training and certification for the Ground-Based Midcourse 
Defense Brigade have been in process for over a year. At the operational level, 
PACOM, NORTHCOM, and STRATCOM staffs are being trained and will be ready 
to support IDO. Combatant command participation in Thor’s Shield will continue to 
support development of the current command and control structure, rules of engage- 
ment, and other key operational doctrine. This process contributes to developing op- 
erator competency and proficiency prior to IDO and ensures trained operators and 
a responsive command and control structure will be available to meet contingency 
missions. Of course, user confidence and proficiency will continue to grow with in- 
creased hands-on training experience with the deployed system. 

At the strategic level, in November 2003, we completed a senior military and civil- 
ian leadership exercise to help formulate key national policy guidance. Interim pro- 
posed Ground-Based Midcourse Defense emplojunent policy guidelines for IDO are 
currently under final review. 

In addition to events dedicated to training, warfighters from STRATCOM, 
NORTHCOM, PACOM, along with their component commands, are active partici- 
pants with the MDA in all Ground-Based Midcourse Defense flight and ground tests 
and wargame exercises. This broad participation has proven invaluable in docu- 
menting and assessing the military utility of the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense 
System and increasing the warfighters’ confidence in its system capabilities and per- 
formance. 

Military Utility Assessment (MUA) 

STRATCOM is responsible for conducting a MUA of the BMDS. The MUA is de- 
signed to support two purposes. First, to provide the combatant commanders’ view 
of the military utility of the BMDS at IDOs in 2004. Second, to provide the combat- 
ant commanders’ assessment of the BMDS IDO capabilities and limitations. These 
assessments will be derived from system and element testing and simulation by the 
OTAs working for the Director of Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E). Over- 
all, the MUA serves as a report to the Secretary of Defense on the progress made 
to date and the projected utility of the system. STRATCOM and the Joint Theater 
Air and Missile Defense Organization, in coordination with NORTHCOM, PACOM, 
the OTAs, and MDA, will assess the degree to which delivered capabilities support 
execution of the missile defense mission with a focus on three key metrics: effective- 
ness, interoperability, and suitability. 

The MUA is an iterative, event-driven process. The initial increment of the as- 
sessment is based on data available on BMDS performance in the September-De- 
cember 2003 timeframe and provides preliminary conclusions on IDO military util- 
ity and capabilities and limitations at IDO. A more comprehensive assessment of 
the BMDS capabilities for IDO will be based on test events that are executed in 
2004, including both flight tests and ground tests. Additionally, we will draw in- 
sights from exercises and wargames that employ C2BMC elements and guide the 
development and refinement of operating procedures. Confidence in assessed capa- 
bilities will improve as more system performance data is gathered and analyzed, 
and future iterations of the assessment will be adjusted to match any change in 
testing or schedule. 

The MUA and the assessment of the DOT&E are closely related in that they 
share a common database of observations on BMDS capabilities and limitations de- 
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rived from system and element testing and simulation. The information in the data- 
base developed by the OTAs provides the information critical to the conduct of the 
MUA process. We rely on the expertise within the test community of more than a 
hundred highly skilled data collectors and analysts who utilize an array of analyt- 
ical tools to evaluate system performance and characterize system behavior. The 
warfighter and OTAs have been involved in the collaborative process and we con- 
tinue to influence the development of test objectives through close coordination with 
the developer and the operational test community. Working closely with Mr. 
Christie’s team, the developers in the MDA, and, importantly, the users of the sys- 
tem in the combatant commands and Services, we will quantify system performance 
and assess mission execution, fully mindful of the developmental capabilities and 
limitations identified. We will work closely with the developer to define and evalu- 
ate any required corrective action. Observations and insights on system performance 
gained from wargames will be added to determine whether modifications to tactics, 
techniques, and procedures can further enhance system capabilities. 

Unlike classic OT&E evaluations, the MUA is not assessing the system perform- 
ance against a hard and fast performance threshold. The MUA is instead a deter- 
mination of the extent to which the capability provided by a developmental system 
contributes to mission accomplishment and national security even as the system 
continues to evolve and mature. 

The MUA is properly baselined against today’s capability — an inability to inter- 
cept any long-range ballistic missile launched against the United States. At IDO, 
the BMDS is intended to provide a rudimentary capability to defend against a lim- 
ited, long-range ballistic missile attack against the United States. We are confident 
that we are on track from both the technical and operational perspectives to suc- 
cessfully field and operate an initial BMD capability. Further testing, wargames, 
and exercises in 2004 and beyond will provide us with additional data for complet- 
ing a more in-depth assessment. 

IV. Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, STRATCOM is ready to meet the critical challenges of 
operationalizing all elements of the GBMD system. 

We will be ready to operate an initial defensive capability this year. In the years 
ahead, we will fulfill the Nation’s goal of deploying a system to defend the United 
States, our deployed forces, and our allies against the full spectrum of ballistic mis- 
sile threats. This global system will ultimately deliver a military capability we cur- 
rently do not have to defend the Nation. When fully fielded, this capability will in- 
crease the operational flexibility of our forces and dramatically increase the range 
of options available to our national leadership. Future advances will have great po- 
tential to similarly protect and assure our allies. In the face of adversaries seeking 
more sophisticated means to threaten our Nation, we must continue to pursue and 
rigorously assess evolutionary capabilities in order to further improve our BMD. 

We are mindful of the magnitude of the task before us, but remain confident in 
the talent of our staff, components, and industry and agency mission partners. Ours 
is a very different time, fraught with very different challenges. In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occa- 
sion. As our case is new, so we must think anew, and act anew.” 

I appreciate your continued support of the men and women of STRATCOM and 
the unique and essential contributions they continue to make to safeguard our Na- 
tion. I look forward to reporting our progress to you in the future, and I welcome 
your questions. 

Chairman Warner. Admiral, we thank you for your long distin- 
guished service to our Nation, and particularly in this role that you 
are now playing. 

General Kadish. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. RONALD T. KADISH, USAF, 
DIRECTOR, MISSILE DEFENSE AGENCY 

General Kadish. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, 
and members of the committee. Today I’d like to briefly summarize 
some key points of the fiscal 2005 budget submission that we have 
before you. 
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Our direction from the President is to develop the capability to 
defend the United States, our allies, friends, and deployed forces 
against all ranges of missile in all phases of flight. Beginning in 
2001, we proposed development of a single integrated BMDS, and 
we are building over time layered defenses to enable engagements 
in all of those phases against all of those ranges, and make it pos- 
sible to have a high degree of confidence in the performance of the 
missile defense system. 

Our program is structured to deal with the enormity and com- 
plexity of this task. Our budget request continues to implement 
that guidance in two ways. First, it continues an aggressive re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E) effort to design, 
build, and test elements of a single integrated BMDS in an evolu- 
tionary way. 

Second, it provides for a modest fielding of this capability over 
the next several years so that we can rapidly improve our capabil- 
ity in the field. 

We are requesting $9.2 billion to support this program and work 
in fiscal year 2005, which is approximately a $1.5 billion increase 
over the fiscal year 2004 request. 

Now, about $1 billion covers costs associated with the continued 
fielding of the test bed and the first ground-based midcourse de- 
fense in Aegis and sensors and command and control and battle 
management equipment that make that up. Also, for the Block 4 
alert configuration. 

About $500 million of that amount will allow us to purchase long 
lead items for further improvements beyond the test bed, in an evo- 
lutionary capability improvement for what we call Block 6. In other 
words, about $1.5 billion in fiscal year 2005 request supports the 
initial configuration of the test bed and activities to place the BMD 
system on alert initially, and for systems improvements in block 
2006. About $7.7 billion lays the RDT&E foundation for the contin- 
ued evolution of the system to include a significant amount of test- 
ing. 

This budget is consistent with the approach I have described in 
many previous years. Last year, we made it clear that this initial 
capability inherent in the test bed would be very basic. We also em- 
phasize that instead of building a test bed that could be used in 
an emergency, we would field this year more interceptors, put them 
on alert and continue to test. As of today, despite some setbacks, 
we are on track to do just that. 

So with an evolutionary capabilities-based acquisition approach, 
and our aggressive RDT&E program, we can put together a capa- 
bility to put in the field, to test it realistically, to train with it, to 
get comfortable with it, learn what works well, learn what doesn’t, 
and improve it over time as rapidly as we can. 

This is a unique, unprecedented capability in its early stages 
that we will continue to mature. We have to strike a balance be- 
tween our need to continue to test and develop missile defenses 
and our goal to provide effective defenses where there are none 
today. I believe we have struck that balance in this budget, and we 
can do both of those things starting this year. 

We are working with Admiral Ellis and the warfighting commu- 
nity, as he said, to ensure that we can do both of those efforts: 
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RDT&E and operations. Once the system is placed on alert, we will 
continue to conduct tests concurrently to gain ever greater con- 
fidence in this operational capability. 

We are working very closely with Mr. Christie and the oper- 
ational test community. As our tests are planned, executed and 
evaluated, the BMDS Combined Test Force, which brings together 
representatives from across the testing community, is combining 
requirements for both developmental and operational testing capa- 
bility. There are approximately 100 operational test personnel, full- 
time embedded in all facets of missile defense test planning and 
execution who have access to all of our test data. They have the 
ability to influence every aspect of our test plan. 

The missile defense test program helps define the capabilities 
and limitations of the system. The thousands of tests we conduct 
in the air, on the ground, and in the laboratory and with our mod- 
els and simulations help identify problems so we can fix them and 
they highlight gaps so that we can address them. 

This accumulated knowledge has and will continue to increase 
our confidence in the overall performance of the system and its po- 
tential improvements. The research and development program is 
working. We have focused on the development of the most promis- 
ing near-term elements, namely the ground-based midcourse sys- 
tem and Aegis BMD. THAAD is progressing well and will add ca- 
pabilities to engage in late midcourse and terminal layers. 

Achieving a capability in a boost phase as soon as we practically 
could would be a revolutionary high payoff improvement to this 
layered system. In this budget we increase investment in the devel- 
opment of that boost layer. Two program elements, a directed en- 
ergy ABL capability and a new kinetic energy or hit to kill capabil- 
ity in the boost phase represent parallel paths complementary to 
each other, but significantly different technologies. 

Interest among foreign governments and industry in missile de- 
fense has risen absolutely and considerably over the past year. Be- 
cause geography and allied partnerships really do count, we are 
undertaking major initiatives in the international arena in this 
budget. We will begin in 2005 to expand international involvement 
in the program by encouraging foreign industry participation and 
investment in the development in the complementary boost and as- 
cent phase of element component development. Our international 
work is a priority that is consistent with the President’s direction, 
our vision and supportive of our overall goals. 

In particular, in December 2003, the Government of Japan be- 
came our first ally to announce its intent to invest more than $1 
billion in the development in the multilayered BMD system, basing 
its initial capability on upgrades to their Aegis destroyers and ac- 
quisition of SM-3 and Patriot-3 (PAC-3) missiles. We have also 
concluded important agreements with the U.K. 

Mr. Chairman, thanks to the tens of thousands of talented and 
dedicated people across this country, America’s Missile Defense 
Program is on track. 

The MDA is doing what we told Congress we would do, and your 
support has been absolutely critical to the progress we have made. 
We have listened to your concerns over the years and sought to ad- 
dress them in a responsible manner. Our tests and analyses will 
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give us the confidence that we can take these first steps toward ini- 
tial defensive operations while we continue to prove out new tech- 
nologies and increase the confidence in the system to realistic test- 
ing. 

I continue to believe there is tremendous benefit in putting the 
unprecedented technology that we have today into the field in man- 
ageable increments to provide some defenses where none exist 
today, to learn more about it, to gain experience with it, to test it 
more realistically and ultimately to improve it as fast as we can. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of General Kadish follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by Lt. Gen. Ronald T. Kadish, USAF 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. It is an honor to be 
here today to present the Department of Defense’s (DOD) Fiscal Year 2005 Missile 
Defense Program and budget. 

Today, I would like to outline what we are doing in the program, why we are 
doing it, and how we are progressing. I also will address why we proposed taking 
the next steps in our evolutionary development and fielding program. Then I want 
to emphasize the importance of the acquisition strategy we are using and close with 
some observations about testing and the Department’s approach to Missile Defense 
Agency (MDA) management. 

Our National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) continue to warn that in coming years 
we will face ballistic missile threats from a variety of actors. The recent events sur- 
rounding Libya’s admission concerning its ballistic missile and weapons of mass de- 
struction (WMD) programs remind us that we are vulnerable. Ballistic missiles 
armed with any type warhead would give our adversaries the capability to threaten 
or inflict catastrophic damage. 

Our direction from the President is to develop the capability to defend the United 
States, our allies and friends, and deployed forces against all ranges of missiles in 
all phases of flight. This budget continues to implement that guidance in two ways. 

First it continues an aggressive research, development, test, and evaluation 
(RDT&E) effort to design, build, and test the elements of a single Ballistic Missile 
Defense (BMD) system in an evolutionary way. Second, it provides for modest field- 
ing of this capability over the next several years. 

We recognize the priority our Nation and this President ascribe to missile defense, 
and our program is structured to deal with the enormity and complexity of the task. 
The missile defense investments of 4 administrations and 10 Congresses are paying 
off. We are capitalizing on our steady progress since the days of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI) and will present to our combatant commanders by the end of 
2004 an initial missile defense capability to defeat near-term threats of greatest con- 
cern. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM 

Layered defenses help reduce the chances that any hostile missile will get through 
to its target. They give us better protection by enabling engagements in all phases 
of a missile’s flight and make it possible to have a high degree of confidence in the 
performance of the missile defense system. The reliability, synergy, and effective- 
ness of the BMD System (BMDS) can be improved by fielding overlapping, com- 
plementary capabilities. In other words, the ability to hit a missile in boost, mid- 
course, or terminal phase of flight enhances system performance against an oper- 
ationally challenging threat. See Chart 1. 
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All of these layered defense elements must be integrated. There must be a battle 
management, command, and control system that can engage or reengage targets as 
appropriate. It all must work within a window of a few minutes. We believe that 
a layered missile defense not only increases the chances that the hostile missile and 
its payload will be destroyed, but it also can be very effective against counter- 
measures and must give pause to potential adversaries. 

So, beginning in 2001 we proposed development of a joint, integrated BMDS. Yet 
such unprecedented complexity is not handled well by our conventional acquisition 
processes. At that time, the Services had responsibility for independently developing 
ground-based, sea-based, and airborne missile defenses. The Department’s approach 
was element- or Service-centric, and we executed multiple Major Defense Acquisi- 
tion Programs (MDAPs). 

Today, as a result of DOD transformation and a streamlined process instituted 
by the Secretary of Defense in 2001 to enhance overall integration, we are managing 
the BMDS as a single MDAP instead of a loose collection of Service-specific autono- 
mous systems. We have come to understand over the years, though, that no one 
technology, defense basing mode, or architecture can provide the BMD protection we 
need. Redundancy is a virtue, and so we established a system-centric approach in- 
volving multiple elements designed, developed, and built with full integration fore- 
most in our minds. When we made this change, we instituted a “capability-based” 
acquisition process instead of a “threat-based” process. Let me explain why this is 
important. 

Most defense programs are developed with a specific threat — or threats — in mind. 
Twenty years ago, the ballistic missile threat was pretty much limited to Soviet 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) and sea-launched ballistic missiles. But 
today we have to consider a wide range of missile threats posed by a long list of 
potential adversaries. Those threats are constantly changing and unpredictable. Our 
potential adversaries vary widely in their military capabilities and rates of economic 
and technological development. Many of them have a tradition of political instabil- 
ity. 

Weapon systems developed using a threat-based system are guided and governed 
by Operational Requirements Documents (ORDs). These documents establish hard 
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thresholds and objectives for the development and deployment of every component. 
ORDs may be entirely appropriate for most development programs because they 
build linearly on existing systems. For example, aircraft program managers under- 
stand lift and thrust from previous programs going all the way back to the Wright 
brothers. 

Not so for missile defense. Most missile defense development takes place in un- 
charted waters. Any ORD developed for an integrated, layered missile defense sys- 
tem would be largely guesswork. ORDs rely on very precise definitions of the threat 
and can remain in effect for years, making this process all the more debilitating for 
the unprecedented engineering work we are doing. The reality that we may have 
to introduce groundbreaking technologies on a rapid schedule and also deal with 
threats that are unpredictable render the threat-based acquisition structure obso- 
lete. 

A capability-based approach relies on continuing and comprehensive assessments 
of the threat, available technology, and what can be built to do an acceptable job, 
and does not accommodate a hard requirement that may not be appropriate. 

Perhaps the most telling difference between the two acquisition approaches is that 
our capabilities to perform are updated every 4 to 8 months to reflect and accommo- 
date the pace of our progress. We are no longer compelled to pursue a 100-percent 
solution for every possible attack scenario before we can provide any defense at all. 
We are now able to develop and field a system that provides some capability that 
we do not have today with the knowledge that we will continue to improve that sys- 
tem over time. We call this evolutionary, capability-based development and acquisi- 
tion. 


INITIAL DEFENSIVE CAPABILITY — THE BEGINNING 

On December 16, 2002, President Bush directed that we begin fielding a missile 
defense system in 2004 and 2005. The President’s direction recognizes that the first 
systems we field will have a limited operational capability. He directed that we field 
what we have, then improve what we have fielded. The President thus codified in 
national policy the principle of evolutionary, capability-based acquisition and ap- 
plied it to missile defense. 

The President’s direction also builds on the 1999 National Missile Defense Act. 
Under this act, deployment shall take place “as soon as technologically possible.” 
The fact is that BMD has proven itself technologically possible. Not only have most 
of the well-publicized flight tests been successful, but so have the equally important 
computer simulations and software tests. Those tests and upgrades will continue for 
a long time to come — long after the system is fielded and long after it is deemed 
operational. After all, this is the heart of evolutionary, capability-based acquisition. 
This is not a concept designed to trick or mislead. It is simply the logical response 
to the following question: Defenseless in the face of unpredictable threats, which 
would we rather have — some capability today or none as we seek a 100-percent solu- 
tion? 

When we put the midcourse elements (Global Missile Defense (GMD) and Aegis 
BMD) of the BMD system on alert, we will have a capability that we currently do 
not have. In my opinion, a capability against even a single reentry vehicle has sig- 
nificant military utility. Even that modest defensive capability will help reduce the 
more immediate threats to our security and enhance our ability to defend our inter- 
ests abroad. We also may cause adversaries of the United States to rethink their 
investments in ballistic missiles. Because of this committee’s continued support, we 
will have some capability this year against near-term threats. 

I must emphasize that what we do in 2004 and 2005 is only the starting point — 
the beginning — and it involves very basic capability. Our strategy is to build on this 
beginning to make the BMDS increasingly more effective and reliable against cur- 
rent threats and hedge against changing future threats. 

We have made significant strides towards improving our ability to intercept short- 
range missiles. Two years ago we began sending Patriot Advanced Capability 3 
(PAC-3) missiles to units in the field. Based on the available data, the Patriot sys- 
tem, including PAC-3, successfully intercepted all threatening short-range ballistic 
missiles during Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) last year. Today, it is being inte- 
grated into the forces of our allies and friends, many of whom face immediate short- 
and medium-range threats. We believe it is the only combat-tested missile defense 
capability in the world. 

This year we are expanding our country’s missile defense portfolio by preparing 
for alert status, a BMDS to defend the United States against a long-range ballistic 
missile attack. Chart 2 provides a basic description of how we could engage a war- 
head launched against the United States. 
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Last year, we made it clear that this initial capability would be very basic if it 
were used. We also emphasized that instead of building a test bed that might be 
used operationally, we would field more interceptors and have them available for 
use while we continue to test. Because the test bed provides the infrastructure for 
this initial capability, the additional budget request for the 20 Block 2004 intercep- 
tors and associated support was about $1.5 billion in fiscal year 2004 and fiscal year 
2005. 

Forces to be placed on alert as part of the initial configuration include up to 20 
ground-based interceptors at Fort Greeley, Alaska and Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
an upgraded Cobra Dane radar on Eareckson Air Station in Alaska, and an up- 
graded early warning radar in the United Kingdom (U.K.). We are procuring equip- 
ment for 3 BMD-capable Aegis cruisers with up to 10 SM-3 missiles to be available 
by the end of 2005. The Navy is working very closely with us on ship availability 
schedules to support that plan. Additionally, 10 Aegis destroyers will be modified 
with improved SPY-1 radars to provide flexible long-range surveillance and track 
capability of ICBM threats by the end of 2005, with an additional 5 destroyers with 
this capability by 2006, for a total of 15 Aegis BMD destroyers and 3 Aegis BMD 
cruisers. 

The fiscal year 2005 request funds important for Block 2006 activities to enhance 
those capabilities and system integration, which I will discuss in a moment. 

The MDA, the combatant commanders, the Joint Staff, the military services, and 
the Director, Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E) are working together to 
prepare for Initial Defensive Operations (IDO). Using the core capability provided 
by Ground-based Midcourse Defense (GMD) and augmenting it with the appropriate 
Command, Control, Battle Management, and Communications (C2BM/C) infrastruc- 
ture between combatant commanders and exploiting the Aegis contribution in a sur- 
veillance and track mode, we have created an initial capability from which we can 
evolve. 

Our current fielding plans have been built on the test bed configuration we pro- 
posed 2 years ago and are within 60 days of our schedule. Silo and facility construc- 
tion at Fort Greeley, Alaska and Vandenberg Air Force Base in California is pro- 
ceeding well. Preparations at Eareckson Air Station in Shemya, Alaska are on track. 
Over 12,000 miles of fiber optic cables connecting major communication nodes are 
in place, along with 9 satellite communications links. We are in the process of up- 
grading the Early Warning Radar at Beale Air Force Base and are well underway 
building the sea-based X-band radar. Our brigade at Schriever Air Force Base and 
battalion fire control nodes at Fort Greeley are connected to the Cheyenne Mountain 
Operations Center. The C2BM/C between combatant commanders, so essential to 
providing situational awareness, is progressing well and is on schedule. Upgrades 
to the Cobra Dane Radar are ahead of schedule. The Chief of Naval Operations 
(CNO) has identified the first group of Aegis ships to be upgraded with a BMD ca- 
pability, and the work to install the equipment on the first of these ships has begun. 
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Once the system is placed on alert, we will continue to conduct tests concurrently 
to gain even greater confidence in its operational capability. Additionally, we plan 
activities to sustain the concurrent test and operations and support of the system. 
We are laying in the infrastructure to build, test, sustain, and evolve our system 
as a part of the capabilities-based approach inherent in our strategy. 

An integral working relationship with the warfighter, the BMDS user, is critical 
to the success of this mission. We are working together to ensure that we field a 
system that is militarily useful and operationally supportable and fills gaps in our 
defenses. The support centers we are establishing will provide critical training to 
commanders in the field. The necessary doctrines, concepts of operation, contingency 
plans, and operational plans are being developed under the lead of U.S. Strategic 
Command (STRATCOM) and in cooperation with U.S. Northern Command 
(NORTHCOM), Pacific Command (PACOM), European Command (EUCOM), and 
United States Forces in Korea (USFK). 

IMPROVING FIELDED CAPABILITY THROUGH EVOLUTIONARY ACQUISITION 

The system’s evolutionary nature requires us to look out over the next 3 or 4 
years and beyond in our planning. Although it is not easy, we have laid out a budg- 
et and a plan to shape the missile defense operational architecture beyond the Block 
2004 initial defensive capability. 

In this budget, beginning with Block 2006 we will increase GMD Ground-Based 
Interceptors (GBIs) and Aegis SM-3 interceptors, deploy new capabilities (such as 
Theater High-Altitude Aerial Defense (THAAD)), expand our sensor net (with a sec- 
ond sea-based midcourse radar and forward deployable radars), and enhance the 
C2BM/C system integration. The fiscal year 2005 request begins to fund important 
Block 2006 activities to enhance existing capabilities and system integration. Our 
improvement plan is to add up to ten GBIs to the site at Fort Greeley and possibly 
initiate long-lead acquisition of up to ten more for fielding at a potential third site 
or at Fort Greeley. We will continue to augment our sea-based force structure with 
additional SM-3 interceptors and BMD-capable Aegis-class ships. 

Much of this system augmentation effort involves extending and building on capa- 
bilities that we have been working on over the past several years, so I am confident 
that what we are doing is both possible and prudent and in line with our missile 
defense vision. 

The confidence we achieve through our entire test program is reinforced by the 
fact that many missile defense test articles fielded in the existing test bed are the 
same ones we would use in an operational setting. Except for interceptors, which 
are one-time use assets, we will use the same sensors, ships, communications links, 
algorithms, and command and control facilities. The essential difference between an 
inherent capability in a test bed and the near-term on-alert capability is having a 
few extra missiles beyond those needed for testing and having enough trained oper- 
ators and logistics on hand and ready to respond around the clock. Once we field 
the system, we will be in a better position, literally, to test system components and 
demonstrate BMD technologies in a more rigorous, more operationally realistic envi- 
ronment. Testing will lead to further improvements in the system and refinement 
of our models, and the expansion and upgrades of the system will lead to further 
testing. 

The system we initially will put on alert is modest. It is modest not because the 
inherent capabilities of the sensors and interceptors themselves are somehow defi- 
cient, but rather because we will have a small quantity of weapons. The additional 
ten missiles for Fort Greeley will improve the overall system by giving us a larger 
inventory. Yet today, and over the near-term, we are inventory poor. Block activities 
throughout the remainder of this decade will be focused in part on improving the 
system by delivering to the warfighter greater capabilities with improved perform- 
ance. 

Why is this important? In a defense emergency or wartime engagement situation, 
more is better. A larger inventory of interceptors will handle more threatening war- 
heads. Our planning beyond the Block 2004 initial configuration has this important 
warfighting objective in mind. There are no pre-conceived limits in the number of 
weapon rounds we should buy. We will build capabilities consistent with the na- 
tional security objectives required to effectively deter our adversaries and defend 
ourselves and our allies. 

We also must think beyond the initial defensive capability if we are to meet our 
key national security objective of defending our friends and allies from missile at- 
tack. In Block 2006, we are preparing to move forward when appropriate to build 
a third GBI site at a location outside the United States. Not only will this site add 
synergy to the overall BMD system by protecting the United States, but it will put 
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us in a better position to defend our allies and friends and troops overseas against 
long-range ballistic missiles. For the cost of 10 GBIs and associated infrastructure, 
we will be able to demonstrate in the most convincing way possible our commitment 
to this critical mission objective. The location of this site is still subject to negotia- 
tion with no final architecture defined nor investment committed until fiscal year 
2006. 

As I have said all along, we are not building to a grand design. We are building 
an evolutionary system that will respond to our technical progress and reflect real 
world developments. We added about $500 million to last year’s projected fiscal year 
2005 budget estimate to begin funding our Block 2006 efforts. As you can see, the 
system can evolve over time in an affordable way in response to our perception of 
the threat, our technical progress, and our understanding of how we want to use 
the system. Yet even as it does evolve, our vision remains constant — to defeat all 
ranges of missiles in all phases of flight. 

TESTING MISSILE DEFENSES — WE NEED TO BUILD IT TO TEST IT 

Another key question surrounds the nature of missile defense systems themselves. 
How do you realistically test an enormous and complex system, one that covers 
eight time zones and engages enemy warheads in space? The answer is that we 
have to build it as we would configure it for operations in order to test it. That is 
exactly what we are doing by building our test bed and putting it on alert this year. 

By hooking it all up and putting what we have developed in the field, we will be 
in a better position to fine-tune the system and improve its performance. Testing 
system operational capability in this program is, in many ways, different from oper- 
ational testing involving more traditional weapon systems. All weapon systems 
should be tested in their operational environments or in environments that nearly 
approximate operational conditions. This is more readily accomplished for some sys- 
tems, and is more difficult to do for others. 

For example, an aircraft’s operational environment is the atmosphere. Similarly, 
when we conduct rigorous operational tests of our Navy’s ships, we do so at sea — 
in their environment. The BMDS’s operational environment is very different. It is 
a geographically dispersed region that is also a test bed. For both missile defense 
testing and operations, geography counts. After we have gone through the simula- 
tions, the bench tests, and the flybys, we want to test all missile defense parts to- 
gether under conditions that are as nearly operationally realistic as we can make 
them — with sensors deployed out front, with targets and interceptors spaced far 
enough apart to replicate actual engagement distances, speeds and sequences, with 
communication links established, and with command and control elements in place. 
We in fact have conducted a number of events that exercise the projected commu- 
nication and command and control paths required to link elements of the BMDS in 
what we call “Engagement Sequence Groups,” building our confidence that we can 
combine threat data from different systems across a third of the globe to allow for 
the engagement of ballistic missiles threats to the entire United States. 

One of the key questions that we have to answer is: What is the role of oper- 
ational testing in an unprecedented, evolutionary, capability-based program? The 
answer is that the DOT&E, and the operational test agencies (OTAs) play a critical 
role in missile defense. Since evolutionary, capability-based processes do not fit the 
traditional ORD-based operational test methodology, we have applied an assessment 
approach that provides for a continuous assessment of the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the BMD system. Since testing is central to our RDT&E program and our 
operational understanding of the system, we are continuing to modernize and im- 
prove our test infrastructure to support more operationally realistic testing. 

We are working very closely with Mr. Christie, the DOT&E, and the operational 
test community. As our tests are planned, executed, and evaluated, the BMDS Com- 
bined Test Force, which brings together representatives from across the testing com- 
munity, is combining requirements for both developmental and operational capabil- 
ity testing. Wherever possible, we are making every test both operationally realistic 
and developmental. We have been working daily with the appropriate independent 
OTAs to ensure they are on board with our objectives and processes. There are ap- 
proximately 100 operational test personnel embedded in all facets of missile defense 
test planning and execution who have access to all of our test data. They have the 
ability to influence every aspect of our test planning and execution. 

Now, how much confidence should we have in using this test bed in an alert sta- 
tus? The full range of missile defense testing — from our extensive modeling and sim- 
ulation and hardware-in-the-loop tests to our ground and flight testing — makes us 
confident that what we deploy will work as intended. We do not rely on intercept 
flight tests to make final assessments concerning system reliability and perform- 
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ance. Our flight tests are important building blocks in this process, but the signifi- 
cant costs of these tests combined with the practical reality that we can only con- 
duct a few tests over any given period of time mean we have to rely on other kinds 
of tests to prove the system. System capabilities assessed for IDO will be based on 
test events planned for fiscal year 2004 as well as data collected from flight- and 
ground-tests and simulations over the past several years. 

The missile defense test program helps define the capabilities and limitations of 
the system. The thousands of tests we conduct in the air, on the ground, in the lab, 
and with our models and simulations in the virtual world predict system perform- 
ance and help identify problems so that we can fix them. They also highlight gaps 
so that we can address them. This accumulated knowledge has and will continue 
to increase our confidence in the effectiveness of the system and its potential im- 
provements. None of our tests should act as a strict “pass-fail” exercise telling us 
when to proceed in our development or fielding. We can approximate realistic sce- 
narios, though, after we have put interceptors and sensors in the field and inte- 
grated them with our C2BM/C network. 

We conduct other kinds of tests that provide valuable information about the 
progress we are making and the reliability of the system. Integrated ground tests, 
for example, are not subject to flight test restrictions and can run numerous engage- 
ment scenarios over the course of a few weeks. Our modeling and simulation activ- 
ity is an even more powerful system verification tool. It is important to understand 
that in the Missile Defense Program we use models and simulations, and not flight 
tests, as the primary verification tools. Missile defense ground and flight tests an- 
chor the data we insert in our models, which in turn enhance our confidence regard- 
ing the operational capability we can achieve, because we can understand the sys- 
tem’s behavior in many hundreds of test runs. 

For example, our modeling and simulation capabilities are very accurate and 
allow us to mirror the achieved outcome of a flight test. The graphic below provides 
an example of why we believe our simulation capabilities to be the most powerful 
tools for projecting the reliability of the initial BMDS. In Figure 1 we have mapped 
out the predicted performance of the Integrated Flight Test 13B interceptor and 
matched it up with performance data we collected during the flight. The match up 
is nearly exact, and it shows that the Exo-atmospheric Kill Vehicle Mass Simulator 
was very close to the predicted insertion point velocity. 


Figure 1 : Booster Veloeity/IFT 13B 



Generally, when we deploy a weapon system in a traditional mission area, it is 
appropriate to conduct initial operational testing to ensure that the replacement 
system provides a better capability than the existing system. Put another way, there 
is a presumption that the deployed system should be used until a better capability 
is proven. In the current situation, where we have no weapon system fielded to de- 
fend the United States against even a limited attack by ICBMs, that presumption 
must be re-examined. With the provision of a militarily useful capability, even if it 
is limited, it is presumed that the capability can be fielded unless it is determined 
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that operating the initial capability is considered to be an unacceptable danger to 
the operators, or any other similar reality. 

STRATCOM will factor in all available test information into its military utility 
assessment of the fielded condition. 

BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

We have requested $7.6 billion in fiscal year 2005 to continue our investment in 
missile defense RDT&E. Why do we need this level of investment in RDT&E? We 
need to press forward with our missile defense research and development (R&D) if 
we are to improve the system by integrating upgraded or more advanced compo- 
nents and by exploiting new basing modes to engage threat missiles in, for example, 
the boost phase of flight. We have to lay the RDT&E foundation for evolutionary 
improvements to the BMD system. We intend to improve the capability of the mid- 
course phase while adding additional layers. 

The RDT&E program is working. The ability to make trade-offs among our devel- 
opment activities has allowed us to focus on the development of the most promising 
near-term elements, namely, GMD, Aegis BMD and PAC-3. GMD and Aegis BMD 
make up elements of the midcourse defense layer while PAC-3 provides capability 
in the terminal layer. The GMD fiscal year 2005 budget request is $3.2 billion; the 
request for Aegis is $1.1 billion. 

In this budget we increase investment in the development of a boost layer. Two 
program elements, a high energy laser capability and a new kinetic energy intercep- 
tor (KEI) or “hit to kill” capability, represent parallel paths and complement each 
other. Achieving capability in the boost phase as soon as practicable would be a rev- 
olutionary, high-payoff improvement to the BMD system. Although the technologies 
are well known, the engineering and integration required to make them work are 
very high risk. Therefore, having parallel approaches, even on different timelines, 
is a very prudent program management approach. We expanded our efforts in the 
boost phase as soon as we were able after withdrawal from the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile (ABM) treaty, which specifically prohibited boost phase development against 
long-range missiles. 

The Airborne Laser (ABL) program has been in development since 1996. Develop- 
ment of an operational high energy laser for a 747 aircraft is a difficult technical 
challenge. Although we have had many successes in individual parts of the program, 
we have not been able to make some of our key milestones over the past year. The 
last 20 percent of the program effort has proven to be very difficult, and some of 
the risks we took early in the program have impaired our present performance. Con- 
sequently, I reviewed the program late last year and directed a restructure that fo- 
cused on our near-term efforts, delaying the procurement of the second aircraft until 
we could gain more confidence in our ability to meet schedules. I have adjusted the 
resources accordingly. 

We no longer plan for ABL to deliver a contingency capability in Block 2004. 
There have been, nevertheless, several technical accomplishments to date. We have 
demonstrated the capability to track an ICBM in the boost phase using ABL tech- 
nologies and improved beam control and fire control technologies. At this time there 
is no reason to believe that we will fail to achieve this capability. This is such a 
revolutionary and high payoff capability; I believe we should again be patient as we 
work through the integration and test activities. But the risks remain high. The fis- 
cal year 2005 budget request is $474 million for ABL. 

We undertook the KEI boost effort in response to a 2002 Defense Science Board 
Summer Study recommendation. In December 2003 we awarded the contract for de- 
velopment of the KEI boost effort. This was the first competition unconstrained by 
the ABM Treaty. It was also the first to use capability-based spiral development as 
a source selection strate^. The contract requires development of a boost phase in- 
terceptor that is terrestrial-based and can be used in other engagement phases as 
well — including the midcourse and possibly exo-atmospheric terminal phases. In 
other words, it could provide boost phase capability as well as an affordable, com- 
petitive next-generation replacement for our midcourse interceptors and even add 
a terminal phase capability should it be required. In 2005, we will begin conducting 
Near-Field Infrared Experiments to get a close-up view from space of rocket plumes 
to support the development of the terrestrial-based interceptor seeker and provide 
additional data needed for the development of a space test bed. 

We have budgeted about $500 million for the KEI boost effort for fiscal year 2005. 
I believe this funding is necessary for a successful start. Those who would view this 
amount as a significant increase that is unwarranted for a new effort do not under- 
stand the importance of prudent programming and the preparatory work required 
to make such a program ultimately succeed. There are many examples of an under- 
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funded systems engineering effort, where engineering costs sky-rocketed because 
adequate upfront work was not done. Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee to look 
carefully at our proposal and allow us to get a solid start on this essential piece 
of the layered BMDS. 


OTHER BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 

Funding in the fiscal year 2005 request supports the Block 2004 initial configura- 
tion as well as activities to place the BMDS on alert. It also lays the foundation 
for the future improvement of the system. We are requesting $9.2 billion to support 
this program of work, which is approximately a $1.5 billion increase over the fiscal 
year 2004 request. The increase covers costs associated with fielding the first GMD, 
Aegis BMD, sensor, and command, control, and battle management installments 
and will allow us to purchase long-lead items required for capability enhancements 
in Block 2006. 

We have made a successful transfer of the PAC-3 program to the Army and re- 
main convinced that the Department made the right decision in doing so. In the Pa- 
triot system, missile defense and air defense are so intertwined that attempting to 
manage them separately would be difficult if not futile. We continue to believe that 
the Army is in the best position, given the maturity of the PAC-3, to manage future 
enhancements and procurements. Meanwhile MDA remains fully cognizant of the 
Army’s efforts and maintains the PAC-3 in the BMDS as a fully integrated element, 
with interfaces controlled by our configuration management process. PAC-3 is part 
of our ongoing system development and testing. 

The fiscal year 2005 funding request will buy equipment to ramp up the testing 
of THAAD, which, once fielded, will add endo-atmospheric and exo-atmospheric ter- 
minal capabilities to the BMD system to defeat medium-range threats. THAAD is 
progressing well and will add capabilities to engage in the late midcourse and termi- 
nal layers. THAAD recently completed the Design Readiness Review, and develop- 
ment hardware manufacturing is underway. The fiscal year 2005 budget request is 
$834 million for THAAD. Delivery of the THAAD radar was completed ahead of 
schedule and rolled out this month. Flight testing is scheduled to begin in the first 
quarter of fiscal year 2005 at White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico. 

We will be able to begin assembly and integration of two Space Tracking and Sur- 
veillance System (STSS) satellites. The fiscal year 2005 budget request for STSS is 
$322 million. 

We will continue development of the C2BM/C “backbone” to provide real-time sen- 
sor-netting to the warfighter for improved interoperability and decisionmaking capa- 
bility. Additional BMD system C2BM/C suites and remote capability will be de- 
ployed to combatant commanders as the system matures. 

We also have several science and technology (S&T) initiatives to increase BMDS 
firepower and sensor capability and extend the engagement battle space of terminal 
elements. One of our main efforts is to increase BMDS effectiveness in the mid- 
course phase by placing Multiple Kill Vehicles on a single booster, thus reducing the 
discrimination burden on BMD sensors. We also are conducting important work on 
advanced systems to develop laser technology and laser radar, advanced discrimina- 
tion, improved focal plane arrays, and a high-altitude airship for improved surveil- 
lance, communication, and early warning. In support of this, we have requested 
about $200 million in the fiscal year 2005 budget request for the development of 
advanced systems. 


INTERNATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 

In December 2003, through a formal Cabinet Decision, the Government of Japan 
became our first ally to proceed with acquisition of a multi-layered BMDS, basing 
its initial capability on upgrades of its Aegis destroyers and acquisition of the SM- 
3 missile. In addition, Japan and other allied nations will upgrade their Patriot 
units with PAC-3 missiles and improved ground support equipment. We have 
worked closely with Japan since 1999 to design and develop advanced components 
for the SM-3 missile. This project will culminate in flight tests in 2005 and 2006 
that incorporate one or more of these components. These decisions represent a sig- 
nificant step forward with a close ally, and we look forward to working together on 
these important efforts. 

We are undertaking major initiatives in the international arena in this budget. 
Interest among foreign governments and industry in missile defense has risen con- 
siderably over the past year. We have been working with key allies to put in place 
mechanisms that would provide for lasting cooperative efforts. 

We will begin in fiscal year 2005 to expand international involvement in the pro- 
gram by encouraging international industry participation and investment in the de- 
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velopment of alternative boost/ascent phase element components, such as the boost- 
er, kill vehicle, launcher, or C2BM/C. This approach reduces risk, adds options for 
component evolution for potential insertion during Block 2012, and potentially leads 
to an indigenous overseas production capability. We intend to award a contract for 
this effort this year. 

In 2003 the United States signed a Memorandum of Understanding on BMD with 
the U.K. and an annex enabling the upgrade of the Fylingdales early warning radar. 
We are continuing our consultations with Denmark regarding the upgrade of the 
Thule radar site in Greenland. Australia has announced plans to participate in our 
efforts, building on its longstanding defense relationship with the United States. 
Canada also has entered into formal discussion on missile defense and is consider- 
ing a BMD role for the U.S. -Canadian North American Aerospace Defense Com- 
mand (NORAD). Our North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) partners have ini- 
tiated a feasibility study for protection of NATO territory against ballistic missile 
attacks, which builds upon ongoing work to define and develop a NATO capability 
for protection of deployed forces. 

We are continuing work with Israel to implement the Arrow System Improvement 
Program and enhance its missile defense capability to defeat the longer-range ballis- 
tic missile threats emerging in the Middle East. We are also establishing a capabil- 
ity in the United States to co-produce specified Arrow interceptor missile compo- 
nents, which will help Israel meet its defense requirements more quickly and main- 
tain the U.S. industrial work share. We are intent on continuing U.S. -Russian col- 
laboration and are now working on the development of software that will be used 
to support the ongoing U.S. -Russian Theater Missile Defense exercise program. 

We have other international interoperability and technical cooperation projects 
underway as well and are working to establish formal agreements with other gov- 
ernments. Our international work is a priority that is consistent with our vision and 
supportive of our goals. 

WORLD-CLASS SYSTEMS ENGINEERING THE KEY SUCCESS FACTOR 

The President’s direction to defeat ballistic missiles of all ranges in all phases of 
flight drove us to develop and build a single integrated system of layered defenses 
and forced us to transition our thinking to become more system-centric. We estab- 
lished the Missile Defense National Team to solve the demanding technical prob- 
lems ahead of us and capitalize on the new engineering opportunities created by our 
withdrawal from the ABM Treaty. The National Team brings together the best, 
most experienced people from the military and civilian government work forces, in- 
dustry, and the Federal laboratories to work aggressively and collaboratively on one 
of the Nation’s top priorities. No single contractor or government office has all the 
expertise needed to design and engineer an integrated and properly configured 
BMDS. Let me give a perspective on why the National Team is so important. 

What we have accomplished is an unprecedented integration of sensors, commu- 
nications, infrastructure, and weapons that cut across Service responsibilities on a 
global scale. Even our first engagement sequence involves an unparalleled accom- 
plishment. 

The BMDS will engage a long-range ballistic missile threat across 9,500 miles. 
Threat messages sent by an Aegis destroyer will pass this data across eight BMDS 
communication nodes. System data travels across approximately 48,000 miles of 
communication lines. The engagement takes place 3,500 from Fort Greeley at an al- 
titude of 100 kilometers. At no time in history has there been an engagement per- 
formed by detection and weapon engagement systems separated by such distances. 
Over the past year and a half, we have rapidly built confidence in this weapon en- 
gagement capability through the use of proven systems and technologies coupled 
with robust integrated tests and exercises. 

The National Team’s job has not been easy. System engineers work in a changed 
procurement and fielding environment, which in the missile defense world means 
making engineering assessments and decisions based on technical objectives and 
goals and possible adversary capabilities rather than on specifications derived from 
more traditional operational requirements documents. This unified industry team 
arrangement does not stifle innovation or compromise corporate well-being. There 
is firm government oversight and greater accessibility for all National Team mem- 
bers to organizations, people, and data relevant to our mission. We accomplished 
this without abandoning sound engineering principles, management discipline, or 
accountability practices. 

Significant benefits have resulted from this unique approach. Early on, this team 
brought to the program several major improvements, including: system-level inte- 
gration of our command and control network; adoption of an integrated architecture 
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approach to deal with countermeasures; development of a capability-requirement for 
forward-based sensors, such as the Forward Deployable Radar and the Sea-Based 
X-Band Radar; and identification of initial architecture trades for the boost/ascent 
phase intercept mission. The National Team also developed and implemented an en- 
gagement sequence group methodology, which optimizes performance by looking at 
potential engagement data flows through the elements and components of the sys- 
tem independent of Service or element biases. If we had retained the traditional ele- 
ment-centric engineering approach, I am doubtful that any one of the element prime 
contractors would have entertained the idea of a forward-based radar integrated 
with a “competing” system element. The National Team is central to this program. 

RESPONSIBLE AND FLEXIBLE MANAGEMENT 

Congressional support for key changes in management and oversight have al- 
lowed us to execute the Missile Defense Program responsibly and flexibly by adjust- 
ing the program to our progress every year, improving decision cycle time, and mak- 
ing the most prudent use of the money allocated to us. 

One of the key process changes we made in 2001 was to engage the Department’s 
top leadership in making annual decisions to accelerate, modify, or terminate mis- 
sile defense activities. We take into account how each development activity contrib- 
utes to effectiveness and synergy within the system, technical risk, schedules, and 
cost, and we then assess how it impacts our overall confidence in the effort. We have 
successfully used this process over the past 3 years. 

Today’s program is significantly different from the program of 3 years ago. In 
2001 and 2002 we terminated Space-Based Laser development in favor of further 
technology development; restructured the Space-Based Infrared Sensors (Low) sys- 
tem, renaming it the Space Tracking and Surveillance System, to support more risk 
reduction activities; cancelled the Navy Area program following significant cost 
overruns; and accelerated PAC-3’s deployment to the field. We also proposed a mod- 
est beginning in fielding the BMDS and put Aegis BMD and its SM-3 interceptor 
on track to field. 

This year we have restructured the ABL program to deal more effectively with 
the technical and engineering challenges before us and make steady progress based 
on what we know. We also decided to end the Russian-American Observation Sat- 
ellite (RAMOS) project because of rising levels of risk. After 8 years of trying, 
RAMOS was not making the progress we had expected in negotiations with the Rus- 
sian Federation. So we are refocusing our efforts on new areas of cooperation with 
our Russian counterparts. 

These periodic changes in the RDT&E program have collectively involved billions 
of dollars — that is, billions of dollars that have been invested in more promising ac- 
tivities, and billions of dollars taken out of the less efficient program efforts. The 
ability to manage flexibly in this manner saves time and money in our ultimate goal 
of fielding the best defenses available on the shortest possible timeline. 

Such decisive management moves were made collectively by senior leaders in the 
Department and in MDA. I believe these major changes are unprecedented in many 
respects and validate the management approach we put in place. The benefits of 
doing so are clearly visible today. When something is not working or we needed a 
new approach, we have taken action. 


CLOSING 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to recognize the many talented and dedicated people 
across this country who have made, and are continuing to make, our efforts success- 
ful. I have met with people from manufacturing facilities, R&D centers, and test 
centers. I have met with people from many different parts of the world who are 
working on our international efforts. Our fellow citizens should be proud of the tal- 
ent, commitment, and dedication that every one of these people provides. 

We take our responsibilities very seriously. We have an obligation to the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and the American people to get it right. With the continued strong 
support of Congress and this committee, we will continue our progress in defending 
the United States, our troops, and our allies and friends against all ranges of ballis- 
tic missiles in all phases of flight. 

Thank you, and I look forward to your questions. 

Chairman Warner. General, that is a very encouraging report 
that you have given. Thank you for your long service. It is ex- 
tremely important to have that system. Thank you. 

General Dodgen. 
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STATEMENT OF LTG LARRY J. DODGEN, USA, COMMANDER, 
SPACE AND MISSILE DEFENSE COMMAND 

General Dodgen. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and members of 
the committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before this 
distinguished committee and for your ongoing support of the Army. 

This panel has been a long-time friend of the Army, particularly 
of our efforts to field missile defense forces for the Nation. The 
Army considers it a privilege to be counted in the ranks with Mr. 
Wynne, Mr. Christie, Admiral Ellis, and Lieutenant General 
Kadish as advocates for a strong GMD system. 

Today I appear before this committee as the Army proponent for 
a ground-based midcourse defense system. In a broader context. 
I’m a member of the joint missile defense team as the Army compo- 
nent commander in support of STRATCOM. 

Chairman Warner. General, let me interrupt you to ask you to 
get that mic on a very directional basis. Just think of it as a mis- 
sile coming up to get you. Put it right there so you can get into it. 

General Dodgen. I have been there. Senator. The joint user rep- 
resentative working closely with the MDA, other Services, and com- 
batant commanders to ensure that our national goals of developing, 
testing, and deploying a missile defense system are met. 

Mr. Chairman, as we speak. Army men and women are training 
to operate the GMD system being deployed at Fort Greeley, Alaska. 
During the past months an initial cadre of GMD brigades and a 
subordinate battalion were activated. Once IDO are stood up, these 
soldiers will stand as part of the joint team in our Nation’s first 
line of defense against any launch, either accidental or hostile, of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) toward our shores. I 
am proud to represent them. Meeting their needs in training and 
support is our highest priority. 

In addition to deploying a GMD system, the MDA, the Army, and 
other DOD agencies, and Services have focused attention on im- 
proving Theater Missile Defense (TMD) systems. Both GMD and 
TMD systems are vital to protecting our homeland, deployed forces, 
friends, and allies. 

Missile defense is a key component in support of our Army’s core 
competency of providing relevant and ready land power to combat- 
ant commanders as part of the joint force. Today I’ve been asked 
about and I’m happy to focus on developments concerning the Pa- 
triot missile system, particularly the PAC-3, and its follow-on sys- 
tem, the Medium Extended Air Defense System (MEADS). Both of 
these systems are designed to counter theater missile threats in 
their terminal flight phase as well as cruise missile threats. These 
systems will bring an umbrella of security for deployed forces well 
into the future. I would like to thank Congress for its continued 
support of these important systems. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1991, during Operation Desert Storm (ODS) 
we witnessed the first use of the Patriot Air and Missile Defense 
System. Following ODS, the Army implemented a series of im- 
provements to address the lessons learned. Nearly 1 year ago, we 
saw the improved Patriot system including the Guidance Enhanced 
Missile (GEM) and the PAC-3 debut in combat during OIF. In OIF, 
the Patriot system saved lives from ballistic missile attacks, as you 
pointed out. 
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The Patriot system remains the Army’s premier TMD system. 
PAC-3 is the latest evolution of a phase material change improve- 
ment program to Patriot. Combining developmental testing and op- 
erations, this program has allowed for the development and deploy- 
ment of the PAC-3, thus bringing a new high velocity kinetic hit- 
to-kill, surface-to-air missile with the range, accuracy and lethality 
necessary to effectively intercept and destroy most sophisticated 
ballistic missile threats. 

Recently, the Army, after approval by the Defense Acquisition 
Board, the executive rather, embarked on a path to merge the Pa- 
triot and MEADS missile systems. In doing so, the combined aggre- 
gate program was established. The objective of the cap is to achieve 
MEADS capability through incremental fielding of MEADS major 
end items into the Patriot system. 

MEADS is a trinational codevelopment program that consists of 
Italy, Germany, and the United States. Once fielded, MEADS will 
provide linkage to the Army’s fully networked battle command ca- 
pabilities, serve as a bridge from the current to the future force, 
enable interdependent network-centric warfare, provide for Euture 
Combat System (ECS) interoperability, and fully support joint oper- 
ational concepts. 

The MEADS system is transformational. It offers a significant 
improvement in strategic deployability and tactical mobility. The 
system uses a netted and distributed architecture with modular 
and configural battle elements, allowing it to integrate with other 
airborne and ground-based sensors and shooters. 

These features and capabilities will allow MEADS to achieve a 
robust 360-degree defense against all airborne threats, tactical bal- 
listic missiles, cruise missiles, UAVs, and manned aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, by combining the resources available to both Pa- 
triot and MEADS, the Army is able to achieve incremental develop- 
ment and accelerate incremental fielding of MEADS major end 
items. This incremental fielding approach reduces sustainment 
costs while delivering increased anti-missile defense capabilities 
across the force earlier. This approach offers the most efficient use 
of limited valuable resources while giving maximum flexibility in 
regard to funding and developing requirements of the warfighter. 

The Army and the entire missile defense community continue to 
strive to improve our Nation’s missile defense capabilities. The es- 
tablished combined aggregate program effort will be just that. The 
Patriot architecture will become more robust as enhancements are 
integrated into the existing system. Simultaneously, lessons 
learned from the present missile defense capability will be incor- 
porated into the MEADS follow-on system. We are confident that 
this path will provide our service members, our allies, our friends, 
and our Nation with the most capable missile defense system pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army is relevant and ready, fighting the war 
on terrorism, deployed in Southwest Asia and elsewhere. Also, we 
are deterring aggression throughout the world while transforming 
to meet future needs. Within its responsibilities for GMD, Patriot, 
and MEADS, the Army is a key player in the development of the 
BMDS which will counter existing and emerging threats to the 
U.S., our deployed forces, and friends and allies. 
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I appreciate having the opportunity to speak on these important 
matters and look forward to addressing any questions you and 
other members of the committee may have. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[The prepared statement of General Dodgen follows:] 

Prepared Statement by LTG Larry J. Dodgen, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and members of the committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee and for your ongoing sup- 
port of our Army. This panel has been a long time friend of the Army, particularly 
of our efforts to field missile defense forces for the Nation. The Army considers it 
a privilege to be counted in the ranks with Mr. Christie, Mr. Wynne, Admiral Ellis, 
and Lieutenant General Kadish as advocates for a strong global missile defense sys- 
tem. Today, I appear before this committee as the Army proponent for the 
Groundbased Midcourse Defense (GMD) System. In a broader context, I am a mem- 
ber of the joint missile defense team as the Army component commander in support 
of the United States Strategic Command, and the joint user representative working 
closely with the Missile Defense Agency (MDA), other Services, and combatant com- 
manders to ensure that our national goals of developing, testing, and deploying a 
missile defense system are met. 

Mr. Chairman, as we speak. Army men and women are training to operate the 
GMD System being deployed at Fort Greeley, Alaska. During the past few months, 
an initial cadre of the GMD Brigade and a subordinate GMD Battalion were acti- 
vated. Once Initial Defensive Operations (IDO) are stood up, these soldiers will 
stand as part of the joint team in our Nation’s first line of defense against any 
launch, either accidental or hostile, of an intercontinental ballistic missile toward 
our shores. I am proud to represent them. Meeting their needs, in training and sup- 
port, is our highest priority. 

THEATER MISSILE DEFENSE — PATRIOT/MEADS 

In addition to deploying a GMD system, the MDA, the Army, and other Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) agencies and Services have focused attention on improving 
Theater Missile Defense (TMD) systems. Both GMD and TMD systems are vital for 
protecting our homeland, deployed forces, friends and allies. Missile defense is a key 
component in support of the Army’s core competency of providing relevant and 
ready land power to combatant commanders as part of the joint force. 

Today, I have been asked about, and I am happy to focus on, developments con- 
cerning the Patriot Missile System, particularly the Patriot Advanced Capability-3 
(PAC-3), and its follow-on system, the Medium Extended Air Defense System 
(MEADS). Both of these systems are designed to counter theater missile threats in 
their terminal flight phase as well as cruise missile threats. These systems will 
bring an umbrella of security for deployed forces well into the future. Again, I would 
like to thank Congress for its continued support of these important systems. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1991, during Operation Desert Storm (ODS), we witnessed the 
first use of the Patriot Air and Missile Defense System. Initial reports praised the 
system; however, further analysis determined that it was partially effective, still 
providing, for the first time in history, some protection against ballistic missiles for 
relatively small but high value assets. Following ODS, the Army implemented a se- 
ries of improvements to address the lessons learned. Nearly 1 year ago we saw the 
improved Patriot system, including the Guidance Enhanced Missile (GEM) and 
PAC-3 missiles, debut in combat during Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). Detailed 
analysis from a variety of data sources confirm that eight of nine warheads inter- 
cepted by the Patriot system during OIF were destroyed. There is insufficient data 
on the ninth intercept to conclusively validate a warhead kill. In OIF, Patriot saved 
lives from ballistic missile attack. 

The Patriot system remains the Army’s premier TMD system. PAC-3 is the latest 
evolution of the phased material change improvement program to Patriot. Combin- 
ing developmental testing and operations, this program has allowed for the develop- 
ment and deployment of the PAC-3, thus bringing a new high-velocity, kinetic hit- 
to-kill, surface-to-air missile with the range, accuracy, and lethality necessary to ef- 
fectively intercept and destroy more sophisticated ballistic missile threats. 
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COMBINED APPROACH 

Recently, the Army, after approval by the Defense Acquisition Executive, em- 
barked on a path to merge the Patriot and MEADS missile systems. In so doing, 
the Combined Aggregate Program (CAP) was established. The objective of the CAP 
is to achieve the MEADS capability through incremental fielding of MEADS major 
end items. MEADS is a tri-national co-development program that consists of Italy, 
Germany, and the United States. Once fielded, MEADS will provide linkage to the 
Army’s fully networked battle command capabilities, serve as a bridge from the cur- 
rent to future force, enable interdependent network-centric warfare, provide for Fu- 
ture Combat System (ECS) interoperability, and fully support joint operating con- 
cepts. 

The MEADS system is transformational — it offers a significant improvement in 
strategic deployability and tactical mobility. The system uses a netted and distrib- 
uted architecture with modular and configurable battle elements allowing it to inte- 
grate with other airborne and ground-based sensors and shooters. These features 
and capabilities will allow MEADS to achieve a robust 360-degree defense against 
all airborne threats: tactical ballistic missiles, cruise missiles, unmanned aerial ve- 
hicles, and manned aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, by combining the resources available to both the Patriot and 
MEADS programs, the Army is able to achieve incremental development and accel- 
erate incremental fielding of MEADS major end items. This incremental fielding ap- 
proach reduces sustainment costs while delivering increased anti-missile defense ca- 
pability across the force earlier. This approach offers the most efficient use of lim- 
ited, valuable resources while giving maximum flexibility in regard to funding and 
developing requirements of the warfighter. 

There are several key elements of the combined program that further demonstrate 
the benefits. First, the existing PAC-3 Missile is the internationally accepted mis- 
sile for MEADS. The Missile Segment Enhancement (MSE) is an improvement over 
PAC-3 and under consideration by the tri-national partners. The PAC-3 MSE will 
replace the standard PAC-3 in production. It will provide an increase in battle 
space against both missile and air breathing threats. 

Second, battlefield management, command, control, communications, and intel- 
ligence will continually evolve during the CAP; therefore, the new system will take 
into account recent developments while simultaneously remaining integrated within 
the MDA’s and the Army’s System of Systems requirements. Additionally, oper- 
ational Patriot units will be modernized as these new enhancements are added to 
their equipment. 

Third, the program allows for earlier procurement of the objective lightweight 
launcher in lieu of the recapitalization program and conversion of existing launch- 
ers. 

Fourth, MEADS requires the development of a new Multifunction Fire Control 
Radar (MFCR) and a new Surveillance Radar (SR) to achieve 360-degree engage- 
ment capabilities. The fielding of this new sensor suite will complete the CAP and 
provide Army air and missile defense forces with the capability to counter threats 
of the 21st century. 

The Army, and the entire missile defense community, continues to strive to im- 
prove our Nation’s missile defense capabilities. The established CAP effort will be 
just that. The Patriot architecture will become more robust as enhancements are in- 
tegrated into the existing system. Simultaneously, lessons learned from the present 
missile defense capability will be incorporated into the MEADS follow on system. 
We are confident that this path will provide our service members, our allies, our 
friends, and our Nation with the most capable missile defense system possible. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, the Army is relevant and ready, fighting the war on terrorism, de- 
ployed in Southwest Asia and elsewhere, and deterring aggression throughout the 
world while transforming to meet future threats. With its responsibilities for GMD, 
Patriot, and MEADS, the Army is a key player in the development of the Ballistic 
Missile Defense System which will counter existing and emerging threats to the 
U.S., our deployed forces, and friends and allies. I appreciate having the opportunity 
to speak on these important matters and look forward to addressing any questions 
you or the other members of the committee may have. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, General. We will pro- 
ceed to a round of 6 minutes for each Senator, and at some June- 
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ture I will have to depart for another commitment. I will ask Sen- 
ator Allard to chair the hearing at that time. 

My questions will be very direct to get a concise reply on what 
principal issues face us. So Mr. Wynne, we have heard a very excel- 
lent report from General Kadish. I would like to have in your own 
words the following. In December 2002, the President directed the 
Secretary of Defense to field an initial set of missile defense capa- 
bilities starting in 2004. 

How would you assess the progress to date, and are we on sched- 
ule? 

Mr. Wynne. I will assess the progress to date as being categori- 
cally good. It is a fragile system. We had an explosion in one of the 
bases of our dual supply system for solid rocket motors, which 
lends me some caution as to our capability to proceed in the future, 
but I will tell you that the missile defense office had a marvelous 
dual strategy which allowed them to continue on for IDO capabil- 
ity, as well as testing. 

I would also tell you that I personally reviewed their systems en- 
gineering plan, and I found it to be remarkably forward-leaning. In 
fact, I have asked the rest of the Department to check in on that 
to see what they can do. 

Their testing is rigorous. It’s involved. It involves the users, 
which is also unusual in the sense of a strategic system like this, 
which I find exemplary. I think their use of the operational testers 
as consultants to the development testers has allowed a certain ad- 
ditional rigor into their test philosophy and discipline. 

Frankly, the quality discipline that I find is excellent and I be- 
lieve that they are on track, sir, to bring the capability as the 
President directed by the end of 2004. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. The next question, again, is to 
Secretary Wynne, but I ask that Director Christie and General 
Kadish make such replies as they desire. 

Gentlemen, I know that concerns have been expressed about the 
level of involvement by the operational test community in missile 
defense development. You have all stated your commitment to real- 
istic and rigorous testing. What is the appropriate role for oper- 
ational testing as it relates to missile defense development? Second, 
are there lessons learned from the successful development of other 
weapons systems that might provide insights into the proper role 
of operational testing of the BMDS? 

Mr. Wynne. Mr. Chairman, the role of operational tests in this 
instance is very interesting because this is a system of systems and 
the role of operational testing is different as each system is devel- 
oped. 

We asked that they oversee the testing that goes on of the com- 
ponents and the subsystems. As Senator Levin inferred, the Patriot 
missile, for example, has undergone a rigorous operational test al- 
though it is a component of the total ballistic missile defense. 

I see a gradual turn over the years, as we become more and more 
operationally effective. I know that the inclusion of STRATCOM 
and the user of developing the MUA is particularly profound in 
that there is a three-way feedback, if you will, from developmental 
tests, but also operational tests and from user involvement into the 
development of an evolutionary plan here. 
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I will tell you that the rigor is going up dramatically. The capa- 
bility is going up dramatically, and I feel quite confident of the 
testing capability. 

Chairman Warner. Director Christie? 

Mr. Christie. This program is again a typical development pro- 
gram, albeit a very complex program. My involvement is much 
stronger in this program than in most development programs. 

General Kadish and I meet quite often, and he keeps reminding 
me that I have 100-some-odd operational testers crawling all over 
his programs, which is rather unique, I think, at this stage. 

Again, I think the issue that we are talking about here is the 
building of missiles that will be put into silos that are a part of the 
test bed. We have to have this test bed in order to accomplish test- 
ing that will become more realistic and have more realistic engage- 
ment in terms of geometries, for example, than we have been able 
to do before. 

Some of these attributes of this test bed are in response to a lot 
of the criticism that came from my office and my predecessor in the 
previous administration, most of which were well taken. Don’t get 
me wrong, but as far as my involvement is concernced. I’m very 
much satisfied with it. Two years ago I was not satisfied and ex- 
pressed that in front of this committee, as a matter of fact, but I 
think it is unprecedented at this stage of a development program. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Director. 

General Kadish. 

General Kadish. Sir, I would agree with the previous assess- 
ments but add just a couple of ideas. I know we say it a lot of the 
time in different ways, but this is a system that has to operate in 
a fire control mode, that is actually real time determining what to 
hit and how to hit it, that crosses eight time zones, involves nine 
satellite communications links, many different types of interceptors 
and locations, is an unprecedented achievement. 

We have to adjust some of our normal procedures to handle that. 
When we say we have to build it before we can operationally test 
it along those lines, we really do mean that. I think Mr. Christie 
said we have to put the radars and the missiles in the spots that 
we intend to use as a definition of being realistic. That is what this 
test bed is designed to do. 

They are in those positions. We can use them in an operational 
configuration and that’s where we are working very hard with Ad- 
miral Ellis and the warfighters. 

Chairman Warner. I would like to shift to the Admiral to finish 
off on that subject. You are the representative of the operational 
community, and I ask that you assess the value of the missile de- 
fense test bed in terms of the operational utility that it represents, 
and provide us your assessment concerning the viability of using 
a test bed both operationally and for continued testing. 

Admiral Ellis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As has already been 
noted, we have been actively involved with this effort now for well 
over a year as these responsibilities came to STRATCOM under the 
realignment. We are chartered to do a MUA and that process is on- 
going and the first of those elements is in review. 

Suffice it to say it very closely corresponds with reports that you 
have seen from Mr. Christie and his elements in terms of the tech- 
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nical assessment. We see no technological obstacles to successful 
initial deployment of these capabilities in the months ahead. 

From a military utility standpoint, the analysis that has been 
done clearly shows that this will bring a capability, admittedly ru- 
dimentary and initial, that is of military utility and that has even 
greater potential as the evolutionary development that General 
Kadish and Mr. Christie have described further optimizes it in the 
years ahead. So we are very comfortable based on the data that we 
have seen, and we have full access to Mr. Christie’s team as well 
as Ron Radish’s team of analysts, where we are working in concert 
with them to apply the operator’s perspective on all of this. 

Based on what we have seen to date, we are confident both in 
their ability to begin to deliver this capability before the end of the 
year, and its ultimate utility even as we evolve the systems. 

I spoke in my opening remarks about our ability and our focus 
on each element of this weapons system that we are designing to 
have an alert capability, at the same time as we are fully support- 
ing the developmental efforts that are absolutely critical to contin- 
ued progress. 

In some cases that involves parallel paths, in other words, dupli- 
cate networks, if you will. We are beginning to quantify operational 
guidelines and alert states that will allow us to structure, as a 
function of the international security environment, our allocation of 
the elements of the systems to testing or to the alert status. We 
are very confident in that. I work very carefully with the regional 
combatant commanders, as you have heard, to assure myself and 
them that it fully meets their requirements as we look to place ele- 
ments of this system on alert in the months ahead. 

So we are confident about the technical side, as well as the oper- 
ational side in our success. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Admiral. Senator 
Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are going to cir- 
culate a chart showing the scheduled intercept tests which were 
planned prior to the President’s decision to deploy, which was in 
December 2002, and then showing all the cancellation of those 
tests. 

If you could take a look at this chart first of all. General Kadish, 
the last intercept test of the ground-based national missile defense 
system took place on December 11, 2002. The test was a failure. 
Less than a week after that failure, the President announced that 
he intended to deploy this system in 2004. 

Now, prior to the President’s decision to deploy three more inter- 
cept tests were scheduled in fiscal year 2003, followed by four more 
tests in fiscal year 2004. Why were those tests scheduled origi- 
nally? Was there a purpose for them? 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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National Missile Defense Testing is sen Levin 
Inadequate 

Tests Planned Prior to the President’s 12/02 Decision to Depioy: 



Eight target intercept tests scheduied in 2003 and 2004. 


Tests Planned After to the President’s Decision to Depioy: 


FY 2003 FY 2004 Deployment 



Only one intercept test remains prior to deployment . 
As of now, six intercept tests cancelled or deferred. 


General Kadish. The purpose of the tests was to continue the 
maturation of the system so that when we reached a point after 
our last test failed for lack of separation of the kill vehicle, it had 
nothing to do with the intercept capability of the system. 

We decided that doing further tests of that nature without a new 
configuration that we were actually going to put in the test hed 
was not a good use of the taxpayers’ money. So we have spent the 
time focusing on booster tests and things of that nature that are 
more valuable to us, and then we intend to start up this year in 
the coming weeks and months with the actual intercept tests as we 
progress into the test bed configuration. 

So the way we manage our tests is to take a look after every 
event to make sure that our plans are going to get us where we 
need to go and adjust for the realities that we face and make sure 
that we are spending our money wisely. 

Senator Levin. Is there any relationship between the fact that 
the President made a decision to deploy in December 2002 and 
shortly thereafter, you decided to cancel all these tests? 

General Kadish. No. 

Senator Levin. That is a coincidence. 

General Kadish. It is a coincidence. We deal with this every day. 

Senator Levin. That you cancel six or seven tests? You deal with 
that every day? 

General Kadish. Senator, we did not cancel those tests. We reori- 
ented them, rescheduled them, put their objectives in different 
pots. 

Senator Levin. Has there been any precedence in this missile de- 
fense system for delaying seven tests for 2 years? 

General Kadish. I am not sure I understand the question. 
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Senator Levin. This is test number 10, I believe. In the history 
of this system, has there ever been an occasion where all of the 
next seven tests were delayed for 2 years? 

General Kadish. I think that when we were into the previous 
Maritime Missile Defense (MMD) program a few years ago after we 
had a failed test, we stood down for over a year. 

Senator Levin. Seven scheduled tests? 

General Kadish. I am not sure how many were scheduled. We 
did not do another test until we fixed that problem, so we want to 
make sure, as is the interest of everyone involved in this, that we 
are testing the hardware to the best of our ability. Those decisions 
are made on a technical basis. 

Senator Levin. The production rate capacity for these intercep- 
tors is what? How many per year? 

General Kadish. I think we are able at this point in time to 
reach about one per month on an interceptor basis. 

Senator Levin. That is the maximum capacity of production? 

General Kadish. I am not sure it is the maximum capacity. That 
is the maximum rate we are planning right now. 

Senator Levin. Is that called full rate production in your budget? 
Isn’t that what is described as full rate production in your budget, 
one per month? 

General Kadish. I think that is just a statement of the reality 
of what we can produce. 

Senator Levin. That is obviously greater than low rate initial 
production, is it not? 

General Kadish. Senator, I have been dealing with programs for 
a lot of years. The definition between low rate initial and full pro- 
duction has to do with the idea that you have to build these things 
gradually and you are developing a manufacturing process at the 
same time you are developing the system. So time is important. 
You can’t just turn on a spigot and in 2 days produce a complex 
weapons system. 

Senator Levin. Would you agree, however, that full rate produc- 
tion is greater than low rate initial production? 

General Kadish. By definition it is. 

Senator Levin. The law says that you must do operational test- 
ing before you proceed beyond low rate initial production. Are you 
doing any operational testing yet? 

General Kadish. Mr. Christie and I have worked really hard over 
the past few years, and we intend to have every one of our tests 
be operational and developmental in nature. It is already under- 
way. 

Senator Levin. You are saying operational testing is underway? 

General Kadish. Components of it, yes. 

Senator Levin. Components? 

General Kadish. Of operational testing. 

Senator Levin. OT&E is defined in the law. Are you doing that? 
Here is the definition: a field test under realistic combat conditions 
of any item or key component item of weapons, equipment, or mu- 
nitions for the purpose of determining the effectiveness and suit- 
ability of the weapons, equipment, and munitions. The evaluation 
of the results of such tests. 

You are saying you are meeting that test? 
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General Kadish. At the component level, we are trying very hard 
to do that. 

Senator Levin. At the missile level? 

General Kadish. We don’t have the missile that is the configura- 
tion that we would say is realistic right now. That is our next test. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, are they engaged in OT&E, in your 
judgment, as defined by law, at this time? Have they engaged in 
that yet? 

Mr. Christie. At this point in time, I would say no, as I under- 
stand end to end operational testing. However, I agree with Gen- 
eral Kadish that, in fact, a lot of the component testing that we are 
on top of has a lot more operational flavor than we have had be- 
fore. But as he says, you know we have had problems with compo- 
nents of the missile, and rightly so, those tests have been post- 
poned. To do real operational — or more operational testing, or test- 
ing of a more operational nature, let me qualify it in that manner, 
we need the test bed. We need the test bed installed. 

Senator Levin. Therefore, we have not done operational testing. 

Mr. Christie. As I would define it, full-blown operational testing, 
no. I think I said that in my report. 

Senator Levin. Let us understand then that the law requires be- 
fore you go beyond low rate initial production there must be oper- 
ational testing. Mr. Christie, who is our expert independent on 
this, says in his judgment it has not occurred, and yet you have 
gone beyond low rate initial production. That is an inherent conflict 
it seems to me here that you and the DOD must address. 

Now, you sought a waiver in the DOD last year of that require- 
ment. Congress decided not to give you a waiver, and it seems to 
be quite clear you are trying to do something here by proceeding 
to a level of production above low rate initial production before you 
do the operational testing required by law. 

You are trying to do it I guess component by component, or try- 
ing to redefine what operational testing is, but Congress specifi- 
cally said we will not waive that requirement and you are proceed- 
ing anyway. I think there is a real conflict here which Congress 
and the DOD have to address. 

Mr. Christie. Can I make an input here? I am not sure that I 
would consider 12 missiles a year, or 1 a month beyond low rate, 
to be full production. 

Senator Levin. What is beyond low rate? 

Mr. Christie. I am not sure in this program. Beyond low rate 
is different for every program. 

Senator Levin. I think you should decide then what is beyond 
low rate. 

Mr. Christie. That is usually a decision to be made by the acqui- 
sition executive. 

Senator Levin. General Kadish said by definition we are beyond 
low rate. 

Mr. Wynne. Senator Levin, low rate initial production of one a 
month sustains a warm line. I would say that hopefully we will 
never have to use these rockets before their time, but with the 
amount of time it takes to develop and use these and introduce the 
new times, I think sustaining a warm line base of one a month is 
not a full rate production. 
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In fact, I would tell you that just based on our experience in OIF, 
we have had to go to enormous additional capacities as these 
things have produced into use. I do not believe that this is a rate 
production issue. 

Senator Allard. We need to move forward. 

Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Thank you. Senator Allard. I want to thank our 
distinguished panel not only for being here today, but for the great 
work that you’re doing leading our national effort to field a capable 
BMDS as soon as possible. The need for this capability is becoming 
increasingly clearer considering what we have learned regarding 
the proliferation of weapons and the established programs such as 
North Korea’s. 

Presently 36 countries possess ballistic missiles, of which 25 ei- 
ther possess or are acquiring nuclear, chemical, and biological 
weapons. It is quite apparent that we cannot rely solely on tradi- 
tional arms control agreements to ensure the safety of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Though much remains to be done, it is important for us to appre- 
ciate the significant progress the United States has made in missile 
development. This has been a long road dating back to World War 
II when the V-2 missiles first fell on Paris and London. Since then 
the United States has developed numerous systems designed to 
shoot down missiles, but establishing a system to protect the entire 
country has been a formidable challenge. 

In less than 1 year the United States is scheduled to have an ini- 
tial capability through its fielding of the ground-based midcourse 
defense system. We have discussed at length how the major pieces 
of this complex endeavor such as facilities, interceptors, trained op- 
erators, and the communications infrastructure are planned to be 
in place for an initial operating capability this year. 

General Kadish, Mr. Wynne, and General Dodgen, what are the 
most significant challenges that could threaten attainment of this 
goal? 

Mr. Wynne. Senator, I would tell you that one of the largest 
challenges we have is making sure that our solid rocket motor de- 
velopment proceeds in a safe and direct manner. We were not 
pleased to discover that we had lost one of our suppliers in that 
regard as a result of coincident explosions in the chemical systems 
division. 

In a program like this, I would also say that the upgrades are 
going on, the MUA is proceeding. Every time we do conduct a test, 
we give feedback to our engineers. I think we are right now very 
confident with every day that goes by we obtain more data and we 
make re-evaluation of what, of when, and where. 

Right now, we are stressing to you our confidence and our cur- 
rent confidence is real. 

Senator Dole. General Kadish? 

General Kadish. I would agree with Mr. Wynne. Every day we 
are doing a lot of testing and working with the using community, 
and right now a surprise of some sort, or a big mistake could affect 
our ability to proceed. 

But so far, when those have happened to us, as Mr. Wynne said, 
with the explosion at our solid rocket plant, our strategies and our 
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ability to overcome that have been in place to deal with it. So that 
is why I can say we’re on track right now. But every day brings 
a new opportunity. 

Senator Dole. General Dodgen. 

General Dodgen. Senator, the biggest challenge for us was 
bringing online Fort Greeley and the soldiers that will man it. So 
the pace of work over the past year and a half has been tremen- 
dous, but I am happy to say that those things are on track now 
and the soldiers are falling in and Fort Greeley has been removed 
from the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG) list for missile de- 
fense purposes and that is all coming together very well. 

Senator Dole. Thank you. With recent media reports stating the 
missile defense testing may be inadequate and the system ineffec- 
tive, it is important for the American people to have confidence in 
the protection this system will provide. I understand that your test- 
ing programs are designed to provide this confidence by integrating 
a comprehensive and phased approach which repeatedly incor- 
porates levels of complexity. 

While much of the debate focuses on flight tests, I also under- 
stand this is only one facet of your testing programs. How do 
ground tests, flight tests, and systems capability analysis work to- 
gether to form the basis for an overall system assessment? 

Mr. Wynne. Senator, I would tell you that have we long relied 
on simulation and component to component, man in the loop test- 
ing to proof out componentry. I would also advise that we are put- 
ting into practice a lot of the capabilities of our test community as 
we expand this ground-based test bed up in Fort Greeley, and com- 
bine it with Vandenberg and combine it with the Aegis test system 
across the eight time zones as General Kadish had mentioned. 

All of this, though, is a continuous building of confidence that the 
end vision of a great layered defense to prevent a surprise or even 
inadvertent attack is coming together. 

Senator Dole. The initial capability of the missile defense sys- 
tem will focus on destroying a missile while in the midcourse seg- 
ment of flight. The BMDS as envisioned will not focus on a single 
capability. Instead, it is intended to have multiple layers of defense 
and the ability to destroy missiles while in any stage of flight. 

General Kadish, could you explain why you are pursuing boost 
phase capability and what it would bring to a layered defense? 
Please discuss any plans you may have for space-based components 
or any movement towards space-based capabilities such as kinetic 
energy boost phase interceptors. 

General Kadish. Senator, we have very few dollars in the budget 
at this point to handle a space-based capability at all. Our primary 
focus is all terrestrially-based in our efforts. 

I think you point out something very important. A layered inte- 
grated defense is absolutely key to the success over time. Now, the 
midcourse we have just talked about. In the boost phase prior to 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty, or during the ABM Treaty 
days, we had specific prohibitions for doing much in that area, and 
therefore once we started exempting afterwards, we came up with 
the idea that a kinetic-based boost phase capability, along with an 
airborne laser using the speed of light would be a tremendous addi- 
tion to our capability to defeat missiles. 
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It is a very simple concept that the earlier you shoot at a target 
and the more often you shoot at the target, the more chance you 
have of making sure it doesn’t get through. That’s the fundamental 
layer of the concept. The boost phase will be coming later based on 
the fact that we have to do more with experimentation for it to be 
a critical addition to that ability. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks, gentle- 
men, for being here today. I have been a strong supporter of the 
development of national missile defense because I do think that the 
threat to us is real and is growing. I was one of the original co- 
sponsors of the 1999 legislation that you described. It was very 
brief The stated policy of the United States is to deploy as soon 
as technologically possible an effective system capable of defending 
the territory of the United States against ballistic missile attack 
whether accidental, unauthorized, or deliberate. 

Then it said the funding is subject to the annual authorization 
of appropriations and the annual appropriation funds for national 
missile defense. I always thought, as one of the co-sponsors, that 
meant exactly what is happening here today. 

We would have an annual evaluation of the threats of the reality 
and urgency of a missile threat as compared and related to the 
other threats to our security that we face. That would determine 
how much money we would put into the system and how quickly 
we would fulfill the words here, to deploy. Of course it says “tech- 
nologically feasible.” 

So Secretary Wynne, because you have DOD-wide responsibil- 
ities, I want to ask you if you can share with us the judgements 
that were made by the Pentagon and the administration about the 
relative urgency of the threat of ballistic missile attack as com- 
pared to the threat of terrorism, other attacks that our country 
faces, to justify the very significant investment that the adminis- 
tration is asking us to make in this system, which as Senator Levin 
said in some sense may be unprecedented. 

Mr. Wynne. Thank you very much. Senator. The National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1999 is an extraordinary 
step forward. This is not just about quality of the threat. It is about 
the quality of the catastrophic effect of not having a defense in this 
situation. 

So I think it is on a relative basis, it is almost like the prob- 
ability of the occurrence times the type of effect that may occur 
could balance out the investment. This investment also has a cer- 
tain amount of urgency, which makes it important over the course 
of a 20-year span in the sense that you are striving right now to 
put together the essence of it and of a fairly robust R&D program 
to make that happen. 

Those having been coupled together create a seeming imbalance, 
but not over the long term, about deterring strategic foes versus 
deterring tactical foes versus deterring economic foes. 

Senator Lieberman. Excuse me for interrupting. Is it fair to say 
that you are stating here that the Pentagon and the administration 
went through a process of balancing all the other systems that 
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come out of your office, and that we are investing a justified $10 
billion for the system? 

Mr. Wynne. I believe it does, sir. What we go through every year 
is a rigorous budget buildup that goes through many reviews as to 
how we invest in some of the resources. The comptroller will prob- 
ably be a more formal, eloquent speaker on the topic. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me go to the second question that I have 
and it relates to the questions that Senator Levin has raised. Sen- 
ator Levin correctly says that we have a longstanding principle 
here, we fly before we buy. To some extent, Mr. Christie, it’s a sen- 
sible principle. 

Mr. Christie, you are amending that for the system and say you 
have to build before you can test, in that sense, before you can fly, 
to use the expression. It puts us in an awkward position. 

I want to see if I understand whether you are saying one, that 
we are going to declare initial operational capability (IOC) for the 
system in September or at the end of the year or whenever it be- 
gins. If so, doesn’t that mean that IOC is going to be achieved be- 
fore operational testing occurs? Is this related to the discussion 
with Senator Levin earlier about what low rate initial production 
is? 

You are saying that your judgment is that the Pentagon is living 
within the law in the testing that has or has not been done so far 
in this proposal. 

Mr. Christie. Yes, I think it is living within the law. I do not 
characterize what will happen sometime later this year, when we 
will have IDO, as an IOC in the classic sense of introducing a 
weapon system across the board into our forces. 

Again, we are building a test bed. We will install interceptor mis- 
siles in silos at two different locations from where they have been 
in the past that will be useful in the case of an emergency. 

Senator Lieberman. Would you have the same judgment about 
the 20 additional interceptors we are being asked to fund this year 
prior to the kind of operational testing that would seem normally 
to be required? 

Mr. Christie. From what I understand, we are buying or manu- 
facturing missiles that will be used, for the most part, in testing. 

Senator Lieberman. That is the first one we already funded, but 
the second one as well. 

General Kadish. Could I explain that, sir? I believe the $500 mil- 
lion request we have is for 10 missiles in the 2005 buying period, 
so it is not the full 20. Every year we are going to evaluate this. 
It certainly adds to the uniformity of the test bed, but in the mean- 
time we are going to be testing some of those missiles and using 
them up, so how that is going to turn out in terms of how many 
missiles we have for an actual alert posture will change almost 
monthly. 

The idea of fly before you buy is very difficult for this system. 
Every generation or so, there comes a time where a system of this 
type that is technologically unprecedented or so useful that you 
have to take it out of the normal understanding comes up. Fly as 
we buy is basically the way we have done that. 
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Senator Lieberman. The reason I think you are all set for that 
is that you cannot fly. I am using the phrase fly it before you build 
it. You cannot use it until you test it. 

General Kadish. Yes. 

Senator Allard. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I listen to Gen- 
eral Kadish, in your opening remarks, and I am reading off your 
statement, “we feel that we have an improved system.” I sense an 
urgency in that statement, that he is recognizing that this is some- 
thing that we need to get up there and get working even if it is 
not perfected, and I totally agree with this. 

I appreciate very much Senator Lieberman and his activity in 
seeing to it that we are going to ultimately have a system that is 
going to defend our American cities, and I applaud him for that. 
However, when you talk about the relevant threats between terror- 
ists, I have a hard time with that because the ultimate weapon of 
a terrorist would be a missile with a warhead that would kill a lot 
of people. 

I think back and I can remember. General Kadish, that you were 
actually before this committee back in 1998 when we asked the 
question, how long will it be until this threat is imminent in the 
United States? How long will it be specifically, and I remember 
asking the question, August 24, 1998, would it be until the North 
Koreans have reached the United States? The response was simply: 
In the range of 5 to 10 years. Seven days later on August 31, 1998, 
they launched them. 

That threat is out there. We know it is there. We know these are 
not stable people. So I hope we will all realize that when you look 
back on the days of conventional warfare where you make the 
wrong decision and wrong timeline it might cost 200 or 300 lives. 
But in this case it could be 200,000 or 300,000, so I believe that 
sense of urgency that the President has charged you with is one 
that you are responding to in a very forceful way. 

As I looked at the system, we are talking about two things. First, 
we have to detect and we have to kill it. There are two projects 
that we have going at the same time. You change the names on me 
all the time so I cannot keep up, but I have a similar system. You 
are up there and you are looking down, as opposed to their system 
where you are down and looking up, and it should have the capa- 
bility of detecting and processing information. 

Ultimately that is where we want to be. We transition into this 
system, which I think is the same thing in partnership with the 
Russians, and that has now been terminated. My first question is, 
what will that termination do, and will that affect the timeline of 
ultimately having the system of protection? 

General Kadish. The short answer is no. Senator. We changed 
the names to Space Tracking Surveillance Systems (STSS) to have 
no confusion between what we used to have, Space-Based Infrared 
Radar System (SBIRS)-Low or SBIRS-High which are still two dif- 
ferent programs. But the Russian American Observation Satellite 
(RAMOS) program, although it would explore some of the tech- 
nology we could use for the STSS or SBIRS component, was not 
critical to the performance of that program. 
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Senator Inhofe. I see. I have been told my microphone is not 
working, but you obviously did hear the questions and the com- 
ments. Now, I understand that the MDA has had great success in 
using the air system of detection which is down here looking up. 
It is something I have always thought in my mind is kind of an 
interim system of detection until we have the system we have been 
discussing. Is that accurate? 

General Kadish. That is true. Although, today, we use the De- 
fense Support Program for the initial detection. That is already on 
orbit and uses the same technology. So we are planning and work- 
ing very hard to continue to put infrared capability in orbit through 
the STSS, and we are currently on schedule to put up our first two 
proof of principle satellites in the fiscal year 2007. 

Senator Inhofe. The 2005 budget estimate states that once the 
test evaluations are complete, then the management and security 
of the sites will be transferred to the individual Services. In this 
day and age of jointness and all that, have you thought about 
whether that is more efficient and effective than if you were to do 
it in one place under one control or one joint control? 

General Kadish. Senator, that is a good question. Admiral Ellis, 
General Dodgen, myself, and others are working to see whether or 
not our original understanding of that process is right or whether 
we need to change it. I do not know if I overstate this, but I do 
not think I do. This effort that we are doing at Fort Greeley, the 
initial IDC configuration is truly a joint development and fielding 
activity, more than I have ever been associated with in my acquisi- 
tion career. 

We are kind of inventing new processes here, if I could say that. 

Senator Inhofe. It is something to think about as we move 
along. Now, going from the detection to the kill part, the ABL 
weapons system, which consists of a laser mounted on a modified 
747, what is the current timeline for the fielding of the ABL sys- 
tem? I have been interested in timelines to meet this concern of 
emergency that I believe is there. 

General Kadish. Well, we have run into some integration prob- 
lems on the ABL. It is extremely complex technology, revolution- 
ary, even more so than hit to kill was a few years ago, I believe. 
So I am not able to at this time give you what I would call a high 
confidence answer to that question in terms of time. 

We have about the last 20 percent of the first airplane to prove 
our principles on whether that laser combination with the airplane 
is going to work correctly. Once we get our next two milestones, 
which are laser lig:ht out of the ground-based system test labora- 
tory and flying activity of our lenses, I can give you a better esti- 
mate. But it will be no earlier than 2005 or probably a little later 
than that. No earlier than that. 

Senator Inhofe. I know my time has expired. I do have some 
other timeline questions. I’m going to ask for response on the 
record. Thank you very much to all five of you for the great service 
you’re performing. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. Next is Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. General 
Kadish, in your written testimony you say, “it is important to un- 
derstand that in the missile defense program we use models and 
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simulations and not flight tests as primary verification tools.” But 
Mr. Christie, in your recent report to Congress you point out, “due 
to the immature nature of the system, models and simulation with 
ballistic missile defense system can not be adequately validated at 
this time.” 

You also say in your prepared testimony today, “modeling and 
simulation are not a good substitute for integrated system testing.” 
There seems to be a variance here on views about modeling and 
simulation. 

But is it fair to say, Mr. Christie, that the Missile Defense Pro- 
gram is neither fully integrated nor mature enough to develop mod- 
els and simulations that can be validated as correct? 

Mr. Christie. That is right, sir. 

Senator Reed. So when we simulate a launch of a North Korean 
missile against the United States, this simulation cannot be shown 
to be fully correct yet because the system is still too immature? 

Mr. Christie. I did not understand the question. I cannot hear 
you. 

Senator Reed. Let me repeat it. If we simulate a launch of a 
North Korean missile against the United States, this simulation 
cannot be shown to be fully correct yet because the system is still 
too immature? 

Mr. Christie. I would say that. But as we go on during this year, 
we will mature some of the components of this test bed that will 
form part of the IDO, and then we will have more confidence in the 
ability of the systems to act as they were designed. As of right now, 
no. 

Senator Reed. But at this time, we cannot be sure that the ac- 
tual system would work against a real North Korean missile 
threat? 

Mr. Christie. I would say that is true. At this point in time, that 
is true. 

Senator Reed. The next major flight test of the ground-based 
missile defense system is called IFT 13C. According to the official 
test plan provided to Congress, IFT 13C will use global positioning 
system (GPS) to guide the interceptor to the target. The target has 
a GPS receiver on it, and it broadcasts its position down to the mis- 
sile defense system. 

I think it is safe to say that a real threat would never have a 
GPS broadcasting its position down to the defense system. General 
Kadish, you plan to deploy the system in September. Do any of the 
tests between now and September not include this GPS device to 
signal the presence of the target? 

General Kadish. First I would like to say why the GPS system 
is on the target. It is for safety purposes to make sure that we can 
control the flight test properly. 

Senator Reed. It has nothing to do with cuing the target 

General Kadish. That is the primary reason why the GPS is on 
the target. The secondary reason is that we are not able to have 
the radar in the right spot for this test. An operationally useful 
spot. That’s why we need to build the test bed, to some degree. 

So our only method of actually simulating that sensor is for the 
GPS process to provide that input. But it will provide that input 
just as the sensor that we are simulating would. 
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Senator Reed. When will the sensors that you are simulating be 
in place? 

General Kadish. They will never all be perfectly aligned in any 
test that we do. I cannot remember the exact date. Over the next 
18 to 24 months, we are going to remove much artificiality in the 
test and make them as realistic as we can. 

Senator Reed. When will these sensors be in place so that you 
do not have to rely upon a GPS? 

General Kadish. For testing or for operations? 

Senator Reed. First the testing. 

General Kadish. In testing, I think — I would have to get you the 
answer to that question, I just don’t remember. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

We will continue to use GPS for flight safety. GPS will not contribute to the 
Weapon Task Plan on tests where we have censors such as Aegis, UEWR, or SBX 
available in the test bed. This will first occur in mid calendar year 2005. 

Senator Reed. Is it safe to say it’s after deployment, after Sep- 
tember? 

General Kadish. We are doing a lot of testing. I just don’t know. 

Senator Reed. That’s a very unsatisfactory answer. General. I 
mean, you tell me you are planning these tests out many months 
in advance. You know you are deploying in September. It is very 
simple. Are you going to be using the GPS? 

General IGhdish. But Senator, I do not look at the test program 
before or after IDO as an end point or start point. I look at the test 
program for the next 5 years. 

Senator Reed. General, this is a very simple question. Will you 
be using this GPS on the target missiles after September deploy- 
ment dates? 

General Kadish. To some degree, I think we will. I just do not 
know the details. 

Senator Reed. So we are deploying a system which we cannot 
simulate through validated simulations of a North Korean attack, 
and we rely upon GPS for engagement. It just confounds in my 
mind the idea of deploying the system. Testing it is something. But 
standing up there and saying this deployed system that will protect 
this country against a real threat stretched my imagination. 

Let me go on. We have heard a lot of testimony today about, Mr. 
Christie, your operational test organization. I have a quote from 
the plan submitted to Congress about IFT 13C: ‘TFT 13C is a 
prime contractor planned and joint program office approved devel- 
opment test. Because of prime contractor and joint program office 
constraints, little opportunity exists for input of unique operational 
test agency team requirements.” 

What this suggests to me is that you are not controlling these 
tests at all. The contractors are controlling the tests. BMD is con- 
trolling the tests. 

Mr. Christie. BMD is controlling the tests. I am not controlling 
the tests, because they are developmental tests. We are quite suc- 
cessful, I think, in getting more operational ingredients into these 
tests. But these are R&D tests. 

Senator Reed. I think that is right. But I heard the dialogue be- 
fore in response to Senator Levin’s question about whether they are 
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development tests or operational tests. There are some develop- 
ment parts, some operations part. 

One of the key aspects of an operational test is that you control 
the tests, not the contractors. So this quibbling about what is oper- 
ational and development has to be settled. These are develop- 
mental tests. 

Mr. Christie. That is right. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. It is my turn to ask a few ques- 
tions. I will go ahead and proceed. On this adequate testing, I have 
a schedule, and it is called “events schedule on testing.” It looks 
to me like you have at least 20 tests scheduled for the rest of this 
year. For next year, a large number of tests, 22 or so. Seems to me 
like that is a pretty heavy test schedule out here, and my question 
is to General Kadish, how many flight tests have been conducted 
in 2004 so far? 

General Kadish. 2004, of all types? 

Senator Allard. Yes, flight tests. 

General Kadish. I think we have done at least five or six. I 
would have to get the exact number. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

If the question refers to fiscal year 2004, since October 1, 2003, there have been 
two intercept tests. One Aegis and one Patriot. Both were successful. During the 
same period we conducted two non-intercept flight tests of ground-based midcourse 
boosters. Additionally, we have participated in two tests of opportunity by aiming 
our sensors at Air Force Space Command launches. 

In calendar year 2004 thus far we have conducted two booster flight tests and one 
Patriot intercept test. 

Senator Allard. Were they successful? 

General Kadish. Yes. 

Senator Allard. How many more are planned for this year? 

General Kadish. We have flight tests and intercept tests, I think 
three more. If you count the other flight tests for other elements 
of the system, I think there are three or four others of that nature. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. Admiral Ellis, STRATCOM has 
adopted a number of new missions recently, including information, 
operations, computer network attack, computer network defense, 
and space operations. 

In addition to the mission of global strike, integrating these new 
missions would be a huge workload, I think, for any organization. 
Has this workload impeded your progress in any way in preparing 
for the missile defense IOC? 

Admiral Ellis. No, Senator. It has not. We have had a great deal 
of support from the elements of what formally comprised the 
United States Space Command as we brought them under the 
STRATCOM umbrella. We have been able to engender a great deal 
of support from elements of our components who have expertise in 
these areas, including the Joint Theater Air and Missile Defense 
Organization (JTAMDO), Air Force Space Command and the like. 
That, coupled with the priority that we ascribe to this effort, and 
this timeline that we’re on have allowed us to effectively balance 
the apportionment of resources to ensure that we, in our role, con- 
tribute as fully as possible to its success. 

Senator Allard. So there have been synergies there in preparing 
for an integrated defense? 
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Admiral Ellis. Absolutely, sir. In fact, as you think about it, 
many of the things we are talking about have a deterrent character 
to them and are a part of effective information operations in a real 
sense. So we are very satisfied with that, coupled with our space 
responsibilities that deal with the sensors that General Kadish was 
speaking of earlier. So there is a very synergistic effect that comes 
with bringing not just the systems and the platforms, but the over- 
all mission responsibilities, together in a single global organization. 

Senator Allard. Now, I want to get back to you. General Kadish. 
Now, Senator Levin feels that you are in full rate production of the 
ground-based interceptor and therefore operational testing is re- 
quired. 

Senator Levin. Would you yield on that? I have not said they are 
in full rate. I said that they are beyond the initial rate. 

Senator Allard. Okay. I am glad you clarified that for the 
record, because we understood that you had. Let me go ahead and 
continue with this question. Is the interceptor synonymous with 
the system? 

General Kadish. Everybody thinks so, but it is not in my view. 
When you look at the radars, communications links, and ships in- 
volved, the interceptor is just one component. 

Senator Allard. You do operational testing of the interceptor 
independent of the BMDS? 

General Kadish. Not in my opinion. Senator. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. Mr. Christie, I have a question 
here. Are you satisfied with the working relationship with the 
MDA and that your organization’s voice is heard when missile de- 
fense plans are crafted? 

Mr. Christie. I am, sir. Yes, I am. 

Senator Allard. I have a question now for the whole panel. Do 
any of you feel that there is not adequate testing going on? Is there 
any reason to believe there is not adequate testing? 

Mr. Wynne. No, sir. I think the type of testing is extraordinary 
for the eight time zones and the lay down of the test bed. 

Admiral Ellis. I am quite satisfied, sir. 

Mr. Christie. I would always want more testing. I have to admit 
to that. 

Senator Allard. But from a practical aspect 

Mr. Christie. From a practical aspect, with this particular pro- 
gram, and the complexity of it. General Kadish has, in fact, post- 
poned several tests because of the problems that have been uncov- 
ered. That is the very purpose of development testing — test, find 
out if you have problems, and fix them before you go too far. 

Senator Allard. I think that is a reasonable approach. I think 
it is unrealistic to think that during testing you are not going to 
have failures. In my view, if you do not have failure you are not 
pushing the system. You need to push the system to know what the 
limits are. 

General Kadish, do you think we have enough testing? 

General Kadish. I think we have adequate testing. I am looking 
for every chance to do more. 

Senator Allard. General Dodgen. 

General Dodgen. I am satisfied with the testing. Senator. 
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Senator Allard. Let me talk a little bit about international co- 
operation, General Kadish. I understand that the United States 
and the U.K. recently signed a formal memorandum of understand- 
ing and agreed to upgrade the Fylingdales radar facility. I also un- 
derstand Japan recently agreed to provide nearly $1 billion for 
their own sea-based and ground-based missile defense in coopera- 
tion with the United States. 

We are negotiating a BMD framework with Australia and rede- 
fining our cooperative defense agreements with Canada. It seems 
to me that the ballistic missile threat is a global problem that re- 
quires a global solution, therefore I applaud your efforts to build 
a cooperative relationship with our allies. 

Can you expand upon your vision for international cooperation 
on missile defense? 

General Kadish. We have been working with Mr. Wynne and 
others across the world to find out exactly what we could do. Be- 
cause fundamentally, the geography counts in missile defense. 
Where we put things is important. They are important to ourselves 
and with our allies. 

So the objective here is a confluence of interests between our 
international partners and allies and our needs for missile defense. 
That is where we are going. We have long-range money in the 
budget to try to make that happen. 

I would not underestimate the difficulties, however, in making 
those arrangements successful. International partnerships and co- 
operative development activities are important but very difficult. 

Senator Allard. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is my 
understanding that the radar you intend to use for the missile de- 
fense deployment starting in September cannot protect Hawaii 
from a long-range missile attack. In order to protect Hawaii, you 
plan to use existing ship-based radars which we understand are 
much less powerful than normal BMD radars and were never de- 
signed to track long-range missiles. 

General Kadish, with no help from the GPS, how many live tar- 
get intercept tests have you conducted to date using only ship- 
based radar to track a long-range target? 

General Kadish. We have done many tests of the different parts 
of that radar system in Aegis that convince us we can do this mis- 
sion with Aegis radar systems. We have tracked long-range targets, 
and I have to point out that we would like to be a little bit further 
along in that. However, prior to the ABM Treaty withdrawal, we 
were prohibited from using those radars in that regard. 

We have just done a review, I guess it was last week, that looked 
at the capability of Aegis to perform this mission. We are all com- 
fortable that it will work based on the testing we have done to 
date. 

We have set up a test set over the next 18 months that will actu- 
ally prove those things more in what we call an end-to-end fashion, 
and use it against a live warhead. We are not to that point yet, but 
this is part of our evolutionary upgrades. But I think we will have 
that capability rather soon. 

Senator Akaka. Have you conducted live intercept tests? 
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General Kadish. Not as of this date using that full engagement 
sequence. I would prefer to get into more classified arrangements 
before I talk further than that. Senator, I would be glad to do that 
with you at any time. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Christie, I am concerned about Hawaii. 
Should I feel confident that the State of Hawaii will be protected 
by this system starting in September? 

Mr. Christie. We have not done a thorough analysis. That is one 
of the scenarios that we are looking at. At this point in time, I can- 
not say one way or another. I am not saying we are not confident 
in stating that, but that is one of the engagement scenarios that 
are being looked at in the operational assessments — the continu- 
ing operational assessments that will go on between now and the 
end of the year. 

So I cannot comment on that at this point in time. 

Mr. Wynne. I would like to add. Senator Akaka, that the great 
State of Hawaii is certainly included in the defense of the United 
States, and we are making every move to make sure that we have 
extended the umbrella of protection to the great State of Hawaii. 

I think General Kadish has said it best. We have a few engage- 
ment scenarios that in fact are complicated to try and make sure 
that we have adequate understanding of the mission. I think Mr. 
Christie is correct in saying that until he gets a detailed evaluation 
of that particular engagement scenario, and that is how they are 
doing their testing, he cannot and probably will never be able to 
tell you in an open forum exactly the level of confidence that you 
can create. But I will assure you, sir, that we are, in our evolution- 
ary design, have the great State of Hawaii always in mind. 

Senator Akaka. Admiral Ellis, you have the responsibility of pro- 
tecting all of the 50 States from missile attacks. I am concerned 
about ship-based radar protection, so my question is, what kind of 
plan do you have especially for Hawaii? Do you plan to have a 
Navy ship in this case on station 24 hours a day to protect Hawaii 
from long-range missile attacks starting in September? 

Admiral Ellis. Thank you. Senator. I want to echo Mr. Wynne’s 
comments. Based on my extensive time in the Pacific, I fully under- 
stand and appreciate Hawaii’s unique location and contributions to 
our national defense. As has been noted, it is an essential element 
within the defended area that’s been described for the system. 

We are very mindful of the demands of the various intercept ge- 
ometries that both Mr. Christie and Mr. Wynne have talked about. 
One of my roles as a combatant commander, as you are fully 
aware, is to provide capabilities to Ed Eberhart at NORTHCOM 
and to your friend Tom Fargo at PACOM to ensure that they have 
all the tools they need to appropriately defend the United States 
territory within their area of responsibility (AOR). 

Now, from a Navy perspective, as you have heard from Ron 
Kadish, Navy ships will be on station for their initial search and 
track capabilities and contribute to the sensor net that Mr. Wynne 
spoke of. That will enable the employment of the interceptors that 
have been described as an essential element of this system. 

So there will be Navy ships involved in contributing to the effec- 
tiveness of the entire network, and that entire network will then 
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contribute to our ability to defend all of the United States from this 
threat, and that includes, of course, Hawaii. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you for your responses. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Allard. Call on Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to 
have each of you with us. Admiral Ellis, it is good to see you again. 
General Kadish, we appreciate your service. General Dodgen, it is 
a delight to have you here, as well as Mr. Wynne and Mr. Christie. 

A lot of good things have happened. A lot of us believe strongly 
that we needed to move to a national missile defense program. We 
had a debate on that in the late 1990s. As Senator Lieberman indi- 
cated, he and a number of us joined that issue. In 1999 we voted 
overwhelmingly, and President Clinton signed a policy of the 
United States to deploy as soon as feasible a national missile de- 
fense system. 

Our goal was to do so by September of this year. I believe that 
was the date, and I know it is about 200 days from now. General 
Kadish. Can you tell us how we are looking for September of this 
year in a deployment of a system? If you are able to do so, will it 
provide additional protection to this country from a missile attack? 

General Kadish. Senator, the September date was an internal 
planning date for the test bed. I can tell you that based on where 
we are today, we are on track for the general time frame that we 
set in motion. As with most programs of this nature, we are trying 
to figure out how to make sure that we either do it earlier or on 
our internal schedules. That is what we are trying to do today. 

Despite some setbacks, we may not have as much equipment 
available as we thought on a specific date, but by and large, most 
everything is going to be in place and then we will work with the 
senior leadership of the DOD to see how much protection that 
would afford us, and so we are on track. 

Senator Sessions. There was a lot of controversy early on about 
the hit to kill technology. Are you satisfied now that that is a prov- 
en capability? 

General IUh)ISH. Yes. 

Senator Sessions. If you are testing as it continues, and it is 
very robust as that testing continues, are you able to make adjust- 
ments and will you be willing to slow down and make changes if 
need be? 

I believe we utilize the theory of spiral development. As I under- 
stood it from the very beginning, that said that you would wrestle 
with each problem that came up and try to overall make the sys- 
tem work, rather than trying to design a system from beginning to 
end at the start and doing it whether it worked or not. 

Are you happy with that philosophy and are you prepared to deal 
with any difficulties that arise? 

General Kadish. Again, the short answer to that question. Sen- 
ator, is yes. I believe we have been able to make the progress we 
have made over the last few years because we have adopted that 
philosophy. We have taken action in many cases, not only in the 
test bed construct we have been discussing, but in programs like 
ABL and THAAD and the boost program we have put in to reduce 
our cycle time in decision making to make the overall effort better. 
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I believe that the strategy is absolutely correct for this type of 
program. It may not be correct for every program, but for this one 
that I deal with every day, it is working very well from my perspec- 
tive. 

Mr. Wynne. Senator Sessions, if I would add that the position 
of the Secretary is this is an event-driven program, that we will fol- 
low the disciplines and the quality procedures and make sure we 
have the MUA, and test reports. I think even the date, if there ever 
is a date which we do not have a date certain right now, it will 
appear because there is a MUA that has been completed and re- 
ported. 

Senator Sessions. Mr. Christie, you have looked at this from a 
critical eye, as you should. We hope you are. Do you observe any 
technological or other problems that would keep us from eventually 
solving the challenges that face us with regard to establishing a 
system that would work? 

Mr. Christie. At this point in time, no, I see no technological 
issues that have jumped up that say we are not going to be able 
to do this or that. 

Senator Sessions. There are problems, and we need to deal with 
them. 

Mr. Christie. There are problems. 

Senator Sessions. Testing reveals those? 

Mr. Christie. I would hope so, and I think the fact that we are 
being criticized, maybe rightly so, for having less tests during this 
last year — that reflects that philosophy that we found some prob- 
lems and we have postponed the schedule, we scheduled tests in 
order to take care of those problems and to have some confidence 
before we put the system back into test that we have solved the 
problems. 

Senator Sessions. You favor that slowing down rather than 
pressing forward in some artificial way? 

Mr. Christie. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Sessions. General Kadish, if the budget were to be re- 
duced for national missile defense, how would it impact your ability 
to do adequate testing and research if need be? 

General Kadish. Senator, it would slow us down, depending on 
what the nature of the cuts were. We balanced out the program to 
the best of our ability, and we have made consistent, and I believe 
rapid progress in many areas. If Congress continues to fund us, we 
will continue to make that progress. 

Senator Sessions. I want to congratulate you. Thank you for 
your good work. I appreciate the work of General Nance and Major 
General Holly in Birmingham, who worked on that deployment. It 
appears to be on time. A lot of people said it could not be done. 
You are about there. I think it is an extraordinary accomplishment, 
Mr. Chairman. Really, the American people have not appreciated 
the immensity of the challenge, technologically and just infrastruc- 
ture-wise, and they have done it and on time. I believe that if a 
problem was revealed it will be met and overcome. 

Senator Allard. As I am calling on Senator Nelson from Ne- 
braska, Admiral Ellis, I hope you are prepared for the question of 
whether you are going to root for the Big Red, or are still in sup- 
port of the Colorado Buffalos. 
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Admiral Ellis. Yes, sir. I have been torn in those directions be- 
fore. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank all of you gentlemen for what you are doing for our national 
defense and for the difficult nature of research, development test- 
ing, deployment. Things always seem to blend together, and I was 
taken by what General Kadish said, fly and buy, but sometimes 
you are flying and buying at the same time because of the need to 
have the equipment for further field testing. 

Admiral Ellis, as a fellow Nebraskan, it is good to have you here. 
I appreciate so much what you are doing there in a very difficult 
time frame to integrate all the kinds of things that have to go into 
bringing offensive and defensive positions together. So thank you. 

One of my questions is, I think this will probably go to General 
Kadish. Fort Greeley will be obviously the first fielded missile de- 
fense site, but is it also a test bed? I think we are really trying to 
understand where we are in testing and how it blends or morphs 
into a national defense posture. 

General Kadish. Senator, you are correct. It is also a test bed be- 
cause we were going to put the system together to watch it operate 
on a daily basis, we will gather that data to improve the system. 
Vandenberg Air Force Base will also have some missiles and they 
will do the same there. 

In fact, we have plans to fly out of those silos at Vandenberg in 
an operationally realistic testing effort. So again, we have to build 
it before we can test it in an operationally capable way. Fort Gree- 
ley is that location, as well as Vandenberg, Shemya Island out in 
the Aleutians, and ships at sea. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So is it fair to say that we are buying to 
test rather than buying to stockpile weapons? 

General Kadish. In some sense, we are doing both at the same 
time. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, that would take me to Mr. Wynne. 
I know that in testing, we try to reach the goal of perfection, but 
never expect anything to be quite perfect. Given the experience 
with the Patriot system and deployment, do you think that we are 
going to get better results percentage-wise with the missile defense 
system than we have gotten with the Patriot system? 

I am not going to ask you whether it is 10 percent accuracy or 
50 or 60 percent except in a classified setting. But are we going to 
get to a point where field testing or deployment testing in some 
way gets us a better result? A better percentage, anyway. 

Mr. Wynne. I will compliment the PAC-3 and let Lieutenant 
General Dodgen talk about it, but it has gotten tremendously bet- 
ter as time goes on. I will tell you that it has gotten tremendously 
better also because of the capability we have for man in the loop 
testing on the sensors and on the device itself It has gotten tre- 
mendously better because of the training we have given to people 
who operate the system and I was very pleased to hear that he 
feels like that same discipline and training is being translated into 
Fort Greeley. 

This allows me to tell you that the way that we are doing the 
component and subsystem tests and putting men in the loop and 
emulating, which is different than simulation, which means you 
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take the actual signal as it would have come from a certain part 
of the system into the other one, I would tell you that we are far 
better in our capability of emulating an actual intercept than we 
were in 1991 when the first of the Patriot missiles was designed. 

Senator Ben Nelson. We have had more opportunity to test the 
Patriot missile system in the most realistic setting possible, in war. 
Field testing or realistic testing is not the same for a missile de- 
fense system because we hope not to have to test it under similar 
conditions. 

So Mr. Christie, do you think that we are going to be able to get 
the kind of result that we would be able to say it is good or it is 
good enough? Perhaps the most important question is, how do we 
know? The testing is not necessarily as realistic as it is in actual 
combat. 

Mr. Christie. Well, as time goes on, I think the realism of the 
testing that we will be doing with this system, particularly after we 
have all the components of the test bed in place, to include the 
ship-based X-Band radar, we will certainly have far more con- 
fidence in our estimates of our capability than we have today. 

In fact, back to the issue of the number of missiles that we will 
manufacture in this R&D program, I would hope and think that as 
we look to the future, we have tests planned in the next couple of 
years where we will be firing some of these very expensive missiles 
in salvos. We will increase the complexity of the tests with multi- 
targets and multimissiles, so the more missiles we have available 
for testing, the better I think we will be in having confidence. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I would agree with you. That is why I was 
a little concerned by General Radish’s comment that we are both 
building to test and also building some to stockpile. Because I am 
concerned with ammunition, as a hunter, that is a dud. I would 
hate to think we are stockpiling in any sense whatsoever before we 
know that we have reached some level of acceptance in terms of 
the successful capability, because otherwise I think we are spend- 
ing a lot of money stockpiling when we still should be testing until 
we are satisfied. 

I guess maybe that is not a question, it is a statement. In any 
event, I appreciate what you are doing. I think oversight sometimes 
requires some heavy questions, but you are doing some heavy duty 
testing and heavy duty defense work for the country, so you are 
used to heavy duty activity. So thank you very much. I appreciate 
it. Keep up the good work. 

Senator Allard. Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, this is 
the fourth time I have been involved in this process as a member 
of this committee. In each of those instances my experience has 
been unanimous support among its members for the R&D, testing, 
and deployment of this system. The law says you should deploy 
when possible, but I would say when proper. 

What you are getting today are questions, and I have these ques- 
tions as well, about whether the deployment timetable is being dic- 
tated by professional judgments or political pronouncements. I real- 
ize you are constrained by the orders you have been given by your 
civilian commanders. 
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This comment is not directed toward you. Personally and philo- 
sophically, I have a hard time with people who run for public office 
stating that government does everything badly and then when they 
are elected they go out to prove themselves correct. 

I cannot conceive of business executives who are responsible, cor- 
porate leaders who would go to their board of directors or to their 
shareholders and say, we have this major new product we are 
going to bring out, and it is breakthrough technology, unproven, 
untried, but we are already building the first sites. We are starting 
production based on this degree of testing. 

Last week, we debated standards of liability and negligence for 
producing handguns and rifles. If those products — and it is not an 
exact comparison, because they are in the general public — but if 
those products were deployed with this degree of testing, they 
would be liable for negligence, gross negligence, anything you 
would want to And. It would be unthinkable by corporate prudence, 
by fiscal sanity, by government oversight, and by public common 
sense to be undertaking this, in my judgment, based on what I 
know and based on what you are telling me here. 

I mean, some of these comments are just unbelievable. We are 
using scenarios to incorporate increasing realism into our test pro- 
gram. I would think realism would be a starting point, not the end- 
ing point of test programs. Again, certainly before you start talking 
about building sites and authorizing the production, paying for the 
production of missiles and putting those out and deploying them 
and then stating that they represent a useful BMD capability, a 
dramatic improvement over our current condition of being defense- 
less against ballistic missile attack. 

This is a rudimentary system, as one of you said, in a situation 
which requires incredible, as others of you have pointed out, so- 
phistication and perfection. Another comment made was that there 
is now being incorporated a certain rigor in the testing philosophy. 
We are now using more complex target presentations and engage- 
ment geometries. 

I assume that means things like testing not just on sunny days 
and not just with single missiles whose trajectory is already 
known, at the time already known and without confusing and dis- 
tracting other measures. 

Again, if that is where we are at in the development of this tech- 
nologically, so be it. I do not question that all is being done that 
can be done, but I certainly question the wisdom of this deployment 
and construction. As a public works project in Alaska, I guess it is 
worth something as a jobs program. It is limited, but it is certainly 
vastly more effective than moving the estate tax repeal from the 
year 2010 to 2009. 

I would personally feel a lot better about it if the administration 
would agree to a highway construction bill that would at least ben- 
efit the other 49 States, including my own. Those are established 
technologies. We are along for the ride on this. Two years ago, 
there was even the thought mentioned of shaving a slice, a sliver 
of the funding based on funds that had been determined to be not 
used in the previous fiscal year and would be available for the next 
fiscal year. The administration responded with veto threats and 
suggested or posed that we would be emasculating the entire na- 
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tional defense of the Nation — gutting is the operative word these 
days, gutting our capability. 

I do not even imagine those considerations in my darkest mo- 
ments at night. We are along for the ride on these decisions and 
so is the American public and the taxpayer. Whether it is the most 
efficient use of tax dollars, I just seriously doubt whether these ex- 
penditures are even putting us on the most expeditious path of 
what we want and need. 

We have agreed here. We need a system that can perform incred- 
ibly complex functions over distances at speeds within seconds, and 
with the precision necessary to accomplish the results under all 
weather conditions despite enemy subterfuge and disruptive tactics 
and do it perfectly every time. We have to rely, it seems to me, on 
your making the right decisions for the right reasons to produce 
the right results. 

I hope and I pray that you are. I hope that we and everyone else 
involved in the political realm can permit and not prevent you from 
doing so. My time has expired. Thank you. 

Senator Allard. Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you very much. The General Accounting 
Office (GAO) is publicly releasing a report today that expresses 
concern about the lack of test data, something we have been focus- 
ing on here. The report warns that the test plans through 2007 do 
not include sufficiently challenging targets and decoys. Now, the 
report. General Kadish, says that the first attempt at launching 
two interceptors against two targets is not scheduled until 2007. Is 
that correct? 

General Kadish. That is incorrect. I have not read the report 
specifically, but part of the problem we have here is that we have 
continually evaluated our test programs and changed our plans sig- 
nificantly sometimes based on the performance of the system. So 
we are not able to keep it up realtime given how those reports are 
made. So I am sure at one time that was what the schedule was, 
but I believe we have accelerated that effort. 

Senator Clinton. So sometime after deployment in 2004 but be- 
fore 2007? 

General Kadish. I will have to make sure it is right for the 
record. I think it is next year. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Our current estimate to flight test two interceptors against two targets is the fis- 
cal year 2008 time frame. 

Senator Clinton. The report also says that no plans exist to as- 
sess the effects of severe weather on the system’s performance or 
to conduct flight tests under unrehearsed and unscripted condi- 
tions. 

I assume that relates to Senator Reed’s point about the GPS. But 
with respect to weather and the unscripted conditions, is that a fair 
statement? 

General Kadish. I do not think it is fair in the sense that we do 
not currently wait for a storm to do our test. We have time lines 
to meet. We have certainly had weather effects on our system, rain 
storms occurring during the tests, that type of thing. 

Senator Allard. Senator Clinton, if I might caution you, this re- 
port from the GAO that you are referring to ended up being a clas- 
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sified document. I know it came into the committee as an unclassi- 
fied document, but then the committee reclaimed it as a classified 
document. So I think we have to be a little careful about it. I just 
want to warn you about that. 

Senator Clinton. I appreciate that caution. It is my understand- 
ing that is a different document. The GAO report I am referring 
to is going to be publicly released today. I believe there is a confu- 
sion about the reports. 

Senator Allard. Okay, as long as you understand and are aware 
of that. 

Senator Clinton. I am very much aware of that. Senator. In 
fact, I am reading from The Washington Post. 

Senator Allard. Well, there was an article written about the 
classified document that I understand should not have been made 
public. 

Senator Clinton. I know, but that is a different issue. 

Senator Allard. That is a different issue. 

Senator Clinton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Allard. Okay, very good. Just as long as we are aware 
of that. 

Senator Clinton. I assume this does not come out of my time. 

Senator Allard. It does not. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, I would also ask for 30 seconds 
not out of Senator Clinton’s time to put in the record GAO high- 
lights of the report that Senator Clinton is referring to, because 
there are indeed two reports. The one that she is referring to is not 
the classified report. But I’d put in the record the one page that 
we have which is clearly unclassified that I know she is 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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MISSILE DEFENSE: 

Actions Being Taken to Address Testing 
Recommendations, but Updated 
Assessment Needed 


What GAO Found 

MDA is addressing most of DOT&E’s recommendations on flight testing but 
will not complete many actions before September 2004. For example, 
DOT&E recommended removing flight test range limitations by adding more 
intercept regions and launch locations to add greater realism to its tests. 
MDA is expanding the test range infrastructure to add five intercept regions 
and target and Interceptor launches out of new locations. By September 
2004, one of the regions will be tested. 

MDA is generally not addressing DOT&E's proposals on ground testing. For 
example, although MDA had begun upgrading a ground facility to provide a 
realistic testing environment for the interceptor, MDA deferred testing at 
the facility to fund other priorities. Finally, MDA is addressing DOT&E's 
recommendations on discrimination-the system's ability to fmd an enemy 
warhead among decoys-by funding analysis programs. 

Predictions of how well the system will defeat long-range ballistic missiles 
are based on limited data No component of the system to be fielded by 
September 2004 has been flight-tested in its deployed configuration. 
Significant uncertainties surround the capability to be fielded by September: 
MDA will not demonstrate in flight tests a critical radar called Cobra Dane 
before that date or conduct a system-level demonstration, and has yet to test 
its three-stage boosters as part of a planned intercept. 


GMD Interceptor 



Source: Ground-Based htdEXMoe Debnw Piogram Office. 


United States General Accounting Offic 


Senator Allard. Without objection. Thank you. Senator Clinton, 
you may proceed. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Sen- 
ator. The other point raised in the unclassified GAO report refers 
to the reliance on tracking data from an old surveillance radar 
called Cobra Dane, but the report notes that the radar will not 
have been tested in its new role and will lack the ability even with 
software improvements being contemplated to provide more than a 
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rudimentary analysis of incoming missile threats. Is that a correct 
statement? 

General Kadish. I do not believe it is going to be correct. It may 
be correct today. The radar in Cobra Dane, again, I would rather 
not get into the specifics here for classification reasons, but as of 
today, we have installed our software on that radar and it is actu- 
ally tracking objects. 

Senator Clinton. General, last year at our hearing, my col- 
league, Senator Bayh, asked a question and he unfortunately had 
to leave, but I want to reiterate the question because I think it 
really gets to the core of our concerns. Last year. Senator Bayh 
said suppose that our best efforts at negotiation and containment 
of North Korea prove unsuccessful. That at some point next year, 
the President, whoever that is, is confronted with actionable intel- 
ligence that for whatever irrational reason, the North Koreans are 
contemplating or preparing to launch missiles against our territory, 
and most likely that would mean Hawaii or perhaps Alaska. 

The President calls you. General Kadish, and says, tell me, am 
I ready to defend against a potential attack from North Korea 
today? Last year, the response, as I recall, to Senator Bayh was 
that is classified. Is that the same response this year? 

General Kadish. The actual performance data would be classi- 
fied, yes. 

Senator Clinton. What that leaves, though, is a tremendous 
amount of concern on the part not just of Members of Congress 
who like myself support a national missile defense system if it is 
done appropriately, and if it actually works, but it also raises the 
possibility that whether it works or not at this point, it has deter- 
rent effect. The very fact that we are engaged in it may in some 
way deter those assuming they act rationally. 

Do you have any prediction as to when performance data will be 
made publicly available so that it can be debated and analyzed by 
Members of this body and, equally importantly, the American pub- 
lic? I am not talking about detailed information, but at least being 
able to answer the question, will it work if we are confronted with 
a launch from North Korea? Is this a defense system that we can 
count on to work? 

General Kadish. I think there are two questions there, so let me 
try to answer the two questions unless somebody else wants to help 
me answer this question. From my responsibilities, I firmly believe 
that the performance characteristics of any weapons system, espe- 
cially this missile defense system, should be properly protected 
with classifications appropriate to it. 

So public discussions of specific performance capabilities would 
not be appropriate. I do not think we generally like to discuss in 
public our offensive performance capabilities for the same reasons. 

Having said that, however, the next question is, how are we 
going to maintain increasing confidence in the effort, and what 
characterization could you make at any given time in the system? 
I guess my response to that would be that at any given time, we 
will have an understanding of the behavior of our systems. It is 
performance based on testing to date, and it will change over time. 

It is my belief, given the investments that we have going here, 
it will always get better. Now, at any point in time. Admiral Ellis 
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and our successors in these positions will have to make that judg- 
ment. If we are ever asked the question, what is the capability we 
have today, we will have to describe that in ways that people can 
understand and act on. 

But it is a different equation when you say there is no capability 
today, zero, and there is something different than zero, and there 
is a different assessment between when you have something that 
is constantly improving to describe that in a way that people can 
understand. I think we will be in a position to do that when and 
if called upon to do it. 

In fact, as we put it on alert, that is part of the process of learn- 
ing about the system. 

Mr. Wynne. Senator, I would also like to follow up and just say 
that after each test, I know that the MDA comes and discusses 
with this committee the results of those tests. 

I expect that that interaction will continue to make sure that you 
do in fact have a very robust knowledge of what the capabilities 
are. I know that beyond that, this committee has been and contin- 
ues to be extremely sensitive to making sure that we do in fact ex- 
press a deterrent effect. I go back to the Strategic Air Command 
and their nuclear mission. 

Peace was their profession and that was their motto, and I know 
it is the motto of the Atlas missile. People who sit right now under 
the watchful eyes of Admiral Ellis, and I know it is going to be es- 
sentially the mission of the ground-based missile defense that we 
hope we have invested in sufficiently and are technologically clear 
that it will have the deterrent effect our triad has had over the 
years. 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Wynne, do you believe that the recent 
Russian claim about their development of a capacity to — I do not 
know if it is fair to say evade — their recent announcement that 
they developed a maneuvering warhead to evade missile defense? 

Mr. Wynne. I read that in a public policy — I have not seen any- 
thing beyond that. There is no doubt that the Russians are continu- 
ing to invest in offensive missile capability, and that we do not 
know yet what the level of development is. 

Senator Clinton. General, do you have an opinion about the 
Russian claim? 

General Kadish. I think the same as Mr. Wynne. At this point 
in time, our missile defense systems are not oriented to Russia. So 
I am not paying much attention to that. 

Senator Allard. Senator Clinton, we need to move forward. I 
gave you an extra 2 minutes, by the way. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Allard. You bet. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary Wynne, as 
the Pentagon’s acquisition executive, you oversee both the Army 
missile defense programs and those of the MDA. I have a question 
regarding budget priorities. 

In your budget request for fiscal year 2005, you have requested 
a very large amount of funding for missile defense, about $10.2 bil- 
lion. It is more than a billion dollars over last year. Yet, despite 
the increase in overall missile defense funding, funding for the 
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PAC-3, as I understand the only operational system we currently 
have, would drop by almost $350 million from last year’s level. 

So even though there is an increase overall, there is a decrease 
in that one operational system. In fact, in response to Senator Nel- 
son’s question, you talked about how it had gotten “tremendously 
better,” the PAC-3. 

So with such an increase in missile defense, why would you want 
to reduce the funding for the only operational missile system that 
we have? 

Mr. Wynne. The priorities that are made are actually designed 
by the Secretary. I think he will tell you that the PAC-3 missile 
defense system is also now known as MEADS. It is incorporating, 
I think, new developments for a 360 degree look radar, some thing 
that we need to essentially slow down to make sure that we do 
take into account all the lessons learned in OIF. 

I think the allocation is proper. I think the imminence of the 
threat has been balanced, and I will say that the Army is satisfied 
with the amount of funding that they have right now for PAC-3. 
I would not say that any program manager worth his salt would 
be totally satisfied, but I would have to ask Lieutenant General 
Dodgen to second the motion. 

General Dodgen. Senator, thank you for the question. The 
RDT&E reductions in PAC-3 and Patriot can be explained by the 
sheer maturity of the program and the fact that we are moving into 
more procurement, from a standpoint of percentages of the pro- 
gram. 

So we have had a downturn in the Patriot and PAC-3, but 
MEADS is still fiatlined, because we are still doing development of 
that program. 

In addition, we are coming to the end of our procurement of the 
CONFIG 3 radars, of which we did six last year and we are only 
doing one this year. We are procuring 108 PAC-3 missiles, which 
is less than we did last year because of a congressional plus-up 
that was added last year. But the 108 that the Army had planned 
for is on the track. 

So we are very comfortable with the levels. But as you said, you 
can always apply more funding if it is offered. 

Senator Pryor. Well, thank you for those responses. I am glad 
that you all have gotten me inside the numbers here. Because 
when you just look at the raw numbers, that question popped out 
at me. 

Secretary Wynne, the Pentagon’s budget request for the Missile 
Defense Program is $1.2 billion more than last year, but when you 
look at the 5 year budget protections for the Block 2004 and Block 
2006 ground-based national missile defense program, it has gone 
up by almost $6 billion since last year with most of the cost in fis- 
cal year 2006 and 2007. 

The total cost of the program looks like it has doubled in a single 
year. In any other program that the DOD would have under the 
normal acquisition rules, like the F-22 for example, such rapid cost 
growth might trigger a congressionally-mandated review to deter- 
mine what is going on in the program and why the numbers are 
increasing so rapidly. 
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So let me ask you, what is going on in the program and have you 
or have you not undertaken any sort of review? Also lastly, what 
confidence level do you have that such cost growth will not con- 
tinue in the program? 

Mr. Wynne. There are a lot of questions in there, sir. I will take 
my time in trying to answer them all. Number one is we do a re- 
view with General Kadish for myself once a week. He has been 
quite challenged, frankly, in the performance because there has 
been an increasing, I think, surety of schedule achievement. The 
test programs that we want him to perform are becoming a little 
bit more robust than we had decided. 

Frankly, he has had a little overrun and he has managed the 
ABL system fairly well. He has taken it upon himself to initiate 
the cancellation of the RAMOS program that you have heard about 
and to fund some things from internal funds so he is applying fi- 
nancial management. 

The requirements that we have laid on him in the 2006 domain 
have frankly continued to increase as we have looked to, if the sys- 
tem is effective, then what place holders should we put out there 
to make sure that we do not, if you will, do not have the capacity 
to expand. 

On the other hand, I will tell you that next year is going to be 
another year and General Kadish and his successor are going to 
have to defend their budget against all the priorities that come up. 
They put place holders in to try to make sure that they in fact have 
a reservation, if you will. The same thing is going to happen with 
2007. 

I commented on the fragility of this program development, as 
well as my confidence in achievement, and I think that is where 
the place holding should be. General Kadish, do you have anything 
further on that? 

General Kadish. I would just like to re-emphasize the fact that 
the RDT&E budget remains relatively stable but most of the in- 
creases you are seeing within the context of Mr. Wynne’s comments 
are for follow-on place holders for new capability. So it might look 
like an increase to the overall execution of the program, but it is 
more oriented to that effort. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Allard. My plans are for us to go ahead and start an- 
other line of questioning. I will start those off. 

So first of all, this has to do with the PAC-3. General Dodgen, 
could you estimate maybe in general terms how many lives the 
PAC-3 and PAC-2 GEM saved during OIF? 

General Dodgen. Given the limited accuracy of the missiles that 
were coming in, it is hard to put a precise number to it, but we 
know that several of these were targeted at base camps where 
there were significant number of soldiers. We are not disputing the 
CNN program that said that one of them was on top of the com- 
mand post. So I think there is significant savings of lives with the 
engagements that did happen, but it is very difficult to put a num- 
ber to it. 

Senator Allard. We have heard that something went wrong in 
every PAC-3 operational test. Should we have developed a PAG- 
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3 for OIF or did the system have value in spite of the testing short- 
falls? 

General Dodgen. Well, I think deploying the PAC-3 missile to 
OIF was a correct decision, and to employ it as a system. It is going 
to counter tremendous threats that we did not see in OIF, but cer- 
tainly could have been there in OIF. That increased capability, the 
extra speed, the hit to kill certainly affords extra protection to our 
soldiers. 

Senator Allard. Now, for General Kadish and then Secretary 
Wynne, I know we do not use the Israeli requisition process, but 
I would note that Israel declared its Arrow BMDS to operational 
status quite early in its testing, and that they have continued to 
improve the Arrow over time. How well has that approach worked 
for them? 

Mr. Wynne. I can take that a little bit, sir. I would tell you that, 
first of all, the Israeli nation is faced with continuing threats. They 
have a marvelous system for rapid deployment. They have a small- 
er force for the rapid deployment. I think their contribution in the 
Arrow system is quite significant. 

It is telling, however, that they felt they needed it and they, of 
course, needed it in support of OIF that we were just in. Then 
when they had a system capability, they brought it online and they 
hoped they would never have to use it, and I think that is what 
occurred. General? 

General Kadish. I would agree with that since we worked so 
closely on the Arrow program with the Israelis. I would just make 
the comment that we have more tests than they did when they put 
it on alert as of this date. 

Senator Allard. I’d like to move on. General Kadish, to your na- 
tional team concept, and it has come under a little bit of criticism 
here. Would you describe in more detail the roles that the national 
team plays in your effort to develop the BMDS? Also, how would 
you quantify the effects of a funding reduction to the program ele- 
ments that relate to the national team? 

General Kadish. The national team is a collection of personnel 
from all industry partners that we could sign up, as well as govern- 
ment. Their job is to do the systems engineering so critical to make 
these very complex systems work, and cross the boundaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force systems that we are using to do the de- 
tailed engineering. 

If we did not have that entity, I could not at all be confident that 
we could fulfill our promise in delivering an integrated BMDS. 
That is how critical it is. 

Mr. Wynne. If I could add to General Kadish’s comment, over 
the years, every time that we wanted to reduce a program, we al- 
ways seem to go after the systems en^neers and then we paid for 
it later. I have really taken a specific interest in making sure that 
we reassert the level of systems engineering competence across the 
Department. 

I think the method that General Kadish has used has really con- 
tributed in an extraordinarily beneficial way to achieving in 5 
years from the 1999 

Senator Allard. So you would assess the national team perform- 
ance as exceptional? 
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Mr. Wynne. I would assess the national team performance as es- 
sential to what he is trying to do. Yes, sir. 

General Kadish. I will just re-emphasize that. Whenever we get 
resources marked against it, we have to reduce people. That in- 
creases our difficulty of getting the job done. 

Senator Allard. Senator Levin? 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Christie, is this 
system still in developmental testing in your judgment? 

Mr. Christie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. When will it move over to your office to oper- 
ational testing? 

Mr. Christie. As of right now there are no plans for that. We 
are heavily involved with the office in most of the flight tests that 
will take place over the next couple of years. We will have oper- 
ational flavor. The operation of the sites at Fort Greeley and Van- 
denberg will have operational troops, and we will be gathering a 
lot of operational data from those deployments. 

But as far as dedicated operational testing that I am in control 
of right now, that’s not in the plan for the foreseeable future. I can 
not answer that. 

Senator Levin. Ever? 

Mr. Christie. It depends on, as the system matures, and if we 
eventually turn some of these systems totally over to the operators 
and we can go into what we call real production, then I would 
think, yes. Title X will kick in then, and we will have operational 
testing. 

Senator Levin. What is the purpose of your office? 

Mr. Christie. The purpose of my office is to oversee the oper- 
ational testing that takes place in the Services for the most part, 
and to provide our independent evaluation of that testing to the de- 
cisionmakers who are in the building and in Congress. One of the 
items that we are statutorily required to provide is a report to 
these decisionmakers and to Congress before a system goes beyond 
low-rate initial production and to do our assessment of the oper- 
ational effectiveness and suitability of the system under test. 

Senator Levin. The underlying purpose of all of that is to make 
sure that we have maximum capability in a system, is that not 
true? 

Mr. Christie. That we are not delivering something to the troops 
that is ineffective or unsuitable and we are allowing them to know 
what they are getting in their hands. That is right. 

Senator Levin. That is the reason we want maximum confidence 
in that capability? 

Mr. Christie. Of course. 

Senator Levin. That is the purpose of your office. 

Mr. Christie. That is right. 

Senator Levin. That is why your office takes over developmental 
testing at some point on weapons systems? 

Mr. Christie. That is right. 

Senator Levin. You have no idea when that is going to 

Mr. Christie. At this point in time, I do not see it in the plan. 

Senator Levin. At all. General Kadish, is it your understanding 
that this is going to be turned over from developmental testing to 
operational testing at some point in the future? 
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General Kadish. I think that has always heen our vision on this, 
hut the difficulty that Mr. Christie and I are struggling with is 
when should that happen given the nature of this particular weap- 
ons system. It is different from almost anything I have heen associ- 
ated with. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, at the time of your most recent re- 
port to Congress in January, two intercept tests were scheduled 
prior to the September deployment of the system. At that time, you 
said, “even with successful intercepts in both of these attempts, the 
small number of tests would limit confidence in the integrated in- 
terceptor performance.” Do you stand by that statement of 2 
months ago? 

Mr. Christie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. Now, we are going to see deployment after one 
intercept test. So would you say that would limit your confidence 
even further? 

Mr. Christie. It depends on how we conducted that test, and 
what other tests we will be conducting with the operators on hand. 
Certainly I would like two tests. I would like four tests between 
now and then, and with one versus two, obviously we will have less 
confidence in our assessment. 

Senator Levin. Even less confidence that you had a month ago? 

Mr. Christie. That is right. 

Senator Levin. In the budget request, there is a lot of money 
here for the apparently long lead activity as it is put for ground- 
based interceptors at a third site, is that correct. General? 

General Kadish. I do not believe that to be true. Not in the 2005 
budget. If you are referring to the rest of what is noted in the 
budget, that is true. We do not start looking at that third site until 
fiscal year 2006. 

Senator Levin. Let me read you your budget. It says we have 
added funding for the next increment of BMD capability. The fiscal 
year 2005 funding for these efforts is approximately $677 million, 
and approximately $2.6 billion from fiscal year 2005 to 2007. This 
includes funding for additional ground-based interceptors at Fort 
Greeley, the upgrade of the Thule early warning radar, and long- 
lead activity for ground-based interceptors at a potential third site. 

General Kadish. I am not sure that’s accurate. I’d have to add, 
sir, for the record. But to the best of my knowledge is that we are 
asking for the funding for the fiscal year 2005 and 2006, the next 
10 if you will. If there is some long lead funding in there for the 
follow on 10, I am just not aware of it. I will just have to go back 
and check. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

MDA has requested funding from fiscal year 2005-2007 for the additional 10 
interceptors at Fort Greeley. Also, MDA requested long lead funding for another 10 
interceptors for a potential third site. The fiscal year 2005 increment also includes 
the initial funds for Fort Greeley missile field expansion, forward deployable radar, 
and Thule UEWR. 

Senator Levin. For the follow on 10, I want to be real clear as 
to what we are talking about. We have already funded 20, and you 
are asking for 10 in this budget, so that is 30. Those are going to 
go to two sites, correct? 
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General Kadish. The current planning is that that 10 go to Fort 
Greeley. 

Senator Levin. All right. The ten in this year’s budget. Now, 
there is long lead for additional, according to your budget. You are 
not sure that is accurate? 

General Kadish. I am not sure. I would just have to go back and 
check. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Included in the fiscal year 2005 request is $35 million for long lead materials for 
10 interceptors for a potential third site. 

Senator Levin. If there is, that would be for a third site? 

General Kadish. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Where is that third site? 

General Kadish. That’s the reason why it’s not postulated fully 
in 2005. We still have to determine where that third site’s going 
to be. 

Senator Levin. Is that part of a test bed? 

General Kadish. It will be a larger part of our testing activity. 
We have not characterized the third site sufficiently yet. That is 
why the budget is the way it is. We need more time to do that. 

Senator Levin. It may or may not be part of a third site, is that 
correct? It may or may not be part of the test bed, is that what you 
are saying? 

General Kadish. It may or may not be, yes. 

Mr. Wynne. Senator, I would tell you that once we start a warm 
line we want to keep that warm line because of the destruction in 
industry. The provision of long lead funding, I think where those 
missiles might go was a speculation in the document. The fact of 
the long lead I do not think is an issue. 

Senator Levin. Well, the issue is whether or not those are going 
to be part of a test bed or not. The answer is you do not know if 
they are. 

Mr. Wynne. We do not know if they are. 

Senator Levin. How many of the 30 that are going to be funded 
if this budget is adopted are going to be launched for flight testing? 
General? 

General Kadish. I think we have postulated three to four flight 
tests a year. That is what had been our planning factor for the out 
years. The source of those missiles I am not too sure of in terms 
of five, six, seven, eight — I mean, six, seven, eight, nine time 
frame 

Senator Levin. What would you estimate would be the maximum 
number of those 30 that you would be planning on using for 
launch — for flight testing? 

General Kadish. Here is the way we postulate it would work. 
The missiles that we put in first in the test bed will be the first 
out to test and actually fly. We will replace those and those new 
ones would become part of the test bed, and 

Senator Levin. How many of the Fort Greeley ones would be 
launched? 

General Kadish. Eventually all of them. 

Senator Levin. They would be moved somewhere else? 

General Kadish. No. Well, they may — this is part of the ongoing 
planning. That is why we all get frustrated from time to time when 
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we change our plans. But we are flying out of Vandenberg and al- 
though we have not completed the environmental statements for 
the flnal decision, our intention is to fly out of Greeley. 

Senator Levin. Out of Greeley. That is a change? 

General Kadish. I have been saying that for a few years now. 

Senator Levin. It would be a change if that is approved. 

General Kadish. It would be a change. 

Senator Levin. My last question. If we approve these 10 on top 
of the 20 previously approved, how many of those 30 do you believe 
would be actually launched as part of flight testing? Could it be as 
many as 15? 

General Kadish. Can I take that for the record. Senator? I want 
to be precise on that and I just do not have the recollection for 
those quantities that far out. Those could be tested over the next 
5 years or more, or longer. So I just do not know. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

We currently have 15 flight tests on our schedule that will utilize interceptors. 

Senator Levin. So you do not know what part of the 30 would 
be launched as part of either developmental or operational testing, 
is that correct? 

General Kadish. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Is it fair to say it will be less than 30? 

Mr. Wynne. Senator, I think if the General might think about 
it, all of those missiles will ultimately launched in tests. The ques- 
tion is when. I think your question goes to how many and when. 

Senator Levin. No, my question is not when, my question is 
whether. 

Mr. Wynne. Well, I can tell you that the first several tranches 
of Atlas missiles have all been launched 

Senator Levin. In other words, it is possible that all 30 of those 
are going to be used for developmental or operational testing, is 
that your answer? 

General Kadish. That is my belief. It is a matter of the timing. 
If you look at the way our ICBMs go, we launch those regularly. 
We use up the inventory. I do not think it would be wise in missile 
defense not to do the same thing. 

Senator Levin. If there is any change in that answer for the 
record, let us know. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

No change. 

Senator Allard. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. General 
Kadish, I have some questions because of the GAO report. The 
GAO has been looking into the ABL program. They recently pro- 
vided a review of the preliminary findings and some of the findings 
are truly, truly astounding. 

GAO calls into question whether or not it makes sense for Con- 
gress to continue funding this program at the requested level, espe- 
cially in this era of tight budgets. In regard to the program’s costs, 
GAO concludes, “the prime contracts costs has increased by about 
$1 billion since 1996. In fiscal year 2003, the cost overrun was $242 
million, and that the prime contract could overrun budgeted costs 
at completion by $431 million to $943 million.” 
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So we are looking at $2 billion in cost overruns before we get to 
the first operational test of the system. My question to you, Gen- 
eral, is what is MDA’s estimate of how much this ABL program is 
going to cost by completion? 

General Kadish. Well, the definition of completion is a little bit 
problematical, given the revolutionary nature of this effort. But I 
can tell you what is in the budget. We have about $2 billion in the 
budget to continue development over the next 5 years. In fact, I 
think it is higher than that. I think it is closer to three. 

The nature of the cost turbulence that you pointed out is reflect- 
ing the very complex development effort of putting a laser on an 
airplane like the 747 and making it work. We have a technical 
challenge, and we have been doing very well against that technical 
challenge, but it has been costing us more money and taking longer 
to do. 

If I could just use for illustration why we are dealing with this 
right now, I will use this laser here. If you could look at that wall 
over there, and I am trying to hold that thing pretty steady, but 
it is still bouncing around, and we want to do that over 200 miles 
basically. We are close to doing it. We believe we are close to doing 
it. It is revolutionary in its impact but it is probably one of the 
most complicated airplane weapons systems integrations that this 
country has ever done. 

So it is costing more, but we believe the investment is worth it 
at this time. 

Senator Akaka. General Kadish, when the ABL was first pro- 
posed, it seems to me people were very optimistic, maybe even 
overly optimistic about the engineering problems and greatly un- 
derestimated the technology and integration problems. People have 
to be coaxed, I understand, out of retirement to work on the optical 
problems. A lot of engineering involved has been described now as 
a lost art. 

I understand that the volume of testing required for hundreds of 
first of their kind components was never anticipated. The GAO be- 
lieves that the Air Force put this into an acquisition program be- 
fore it was ready. 

Originally, MDA said it would demonstrate the laser’s lethal ef- 
fectiveness by testing its ability to shoot down a missile in fiscal 
year 2005, but now, in your 2005 budget request, MDA says only 
by the “earliest possible date.” 

You have a technology that we do not know whether it will work, 
or at least you cannot provide a date when it will or how many bil- 
lions of dollars more it will cost. So my question to you is, why is 
this still an acquisition program? Why is it not a S&T demonstra- 
tion type of program? 

General ILudish. Well, I think the ABL program as it is being 
managed today is typical of the way we are doing everything in the 
missile defense effort. A capabilities-based evolutionary approach. 

That means we are not in a classic acquisition, where we are 
dealing with a mature technology, where something already exists 
like an airplane and we are trying to make it better. We are deal- 
ing in an area of technology that nobody in the world has ever done 
before. It requires new management techniques and new under- 
standing of the risks involved. 
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I think that the dollars we have allocated to this are visible and 
understandable. The technical progress we have made has been 
substantial, but we are not there yet. I think that we do not have 
a production program behind us like a normal acquisition program. 
We do not have a lot of the other activities that we will be spend- 
ing money on. 

In fact, because of our delay I restructured the program last De- 
cember, such that we decided not to buy another aircraft and start 
that integration effort until we made more progress on the first 
one. 

So I believe that the management actions we have taken and the 
technology we are dealing with is worth the effort to proceed and 
the dollars required to do that. 

Senator Akaka. General Kadish, I understand from the GAO 
again that the current ABL contract is supposed to reach its cost 
ceiling by May 2004. The MDA cannot build a business case for 
this program, I believe, at this time. An example is in fiscal year 

2004, where you requested $345 million and in fiscal year 2005, 
$150 million. But your fiscal year 2005 budget request is showing 
$603 million in fiscal year 2004, and $474 million in fiscal year 

2005. 

My question to you is, how are you justifying this for funding for 
a program from year to year. It does not seem to have any idea 
how much it will be expending. 

General Kadish. Senator, that is an accounting activity. I think 
the GAO focused on only one airplane. In the budget, we have pro- 
jected to start buying that second airplane. As I just mentioned to 
you, we restructured the program and decided to defer that second 
airplane, and we applied the funds to the first airplane. 

It is not correct to say that we do not understand how much it 
costs us to do the work in any given year. We certainly know that 
with great precision. The problem we are having is that it is taking 
longer for us to do the work. So we have added to the budget to 
make sure that we adequately fund that effort. But we have di- 
verted the funds from the second aircraft to the fundamental effort. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question for 
Mr. Christie. It has been reported that several critical elements of 
the ground-based midcourse defense system, which is scheduled to 
be operational by October 2004, will not be ready on time because 
of technological challenges. 

The MDA has stated that the system will still be deployed as 
planned, and that replacements will be used in place of these miss- 
ing components. Of course, I am concerned that we will be deploy- 
ing an incomplete system that will not protect the American people 
as we hope. 

Can you please discuss that decision to initiate a ground-based 
midcourse defense system that is not fully tested and explain what 
risks we are incurring as a result of this decision? 

Mr. Christie. I am not sure what elements of the originally 
planned test bed will not be online, so I am not sure what you are 
talking about, that we are foregoing some of the elements such as 
the missiles in the silos, the upgrade to Cobra Dane, the early 
warning radar at Vandenberg, and missiles in the silos at Vanden- 
berg. 
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As we discussed earlier, some of the integrated flight tests that 
have been scheduled for this year have now been slipped, and we 
have discussed the reasons for that. So there will be less flight 
tests to support an assessment that is done sometime — the continu- 
ous assessment that will be done during the year concerning what 
will be the capability that is there when we have an initial deploy- 
ment. 

So I am not sure what elements are not going to be there that 
we had planned to have there. Are you familiar with that. General 
Kadish? 

General Kadish. Senator, we are going to have all the elements 
we need based on our schedules today unless something happens 
between now and then. So we are on track to do that. The hard- 
ware will be there. The software appears to be ready to go and 
then we are going to decide whether or not we are going to have 
it in an alert posture. The hardware will be there on our internal 
schedules. As Mr. Wynne said, there is no date certain for us to 
do that, but we do have our internal target. 

Senator Akaka. I thank you very much for your responses. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. I want to wrap this up with just 
one flnal question here. We had the discussion on the number of 
missiles that you require. 

Secretary Wynne, I would like to have you and Mr. Kadish an- 
swer this question. How many of the missiles you are requiring will 
be used in cycle and other lifecycle testing? 

Mr. Wynne. I can tell you. Senator, that the way this program 
is evolving, every one of the new missiles will be better than the 
one that was previously produced. The testing is continuous. The 
workers are learning. The industrial workers are learning. Each 
one of the missiles will add to the reliability of the system. 

In addition to that, as General Kadish said, I think we will have 
the capability to do an actual operational concept which actually 
will use two missiles instead of one missile during the test. If we 
do that on a realistic basis, and depending on whether Mr. Christie 
or his successor demands that we do an actual operational, I think 
that is only 15 tests. So every one of them will add to the reliabil- 
ity. 

Senator Allard. General Kadish, any further comment on that? 

General Kadish. I would agree wholeheartedly. 

Senator Allard. Gentlemen, I want to thank all of you for your 
service to this country. We have spent a lot of time in front of this 
committee. We appreciate you sharing your thoughts with us. I 
wish you well. Thank you very much. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

PAC-3 

I. Senator Allard. General Dodgen, as effective as the PAC-3 is, it remains an 
expensive tactical missile — over $3 million per copy. Would you describe any efforts 
the Army has to reduce the unit cost, and how is the contractor incentivized to re- 
duce unit cost? How does reducing the procurement quantity affect the unit cost? 

General Dodgen. The approximately $3 million amount that is often quoted for 
each PAC-3 missile includes not only the cost of the actual missile unit but also 
administrative overhead, replacement/redesign of obsolete parts, and reasonable 
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contractor profit. From a production standpoint, unit production costs continues to 
decrease from the initial PAC-3 production costs. However, the Army and the prime 
contractor recognize that unit production costs are still too high for the missile. Ac- 
cordingly, the Government recently contracted for the fiscal year 2004 production 
of the PAC-3 “Cost Reduction Initiative” (CRI) missile. The CRIs will improve man- 
ufacturing of the missile by reducing touch labor and using components currently 
being used in other Department of Defense (DOD) programs as opposed to PAC- 
3 unique designs. In addition to reducing unit cost, the CRI missile adds new capa- 
bility that will enable the missile to be integrated into the future Medium Extended 
Air Defense System (MEADS). Reducing procurement quantities negatively affects 
the unit cost as program fixed costs are spread over fewer deliverable missiles. 


AIRBORNE LASER 

2. Senator Allard. General Kadish, I understand that you have restructured the 
Airborne Laser (ABL) program because of delays in building the laser and complica- 
tions in integrating the subsystems in the aircraft. What metrics will you use now 
to measure progress in the program and will you, in this restructure, have insight 
into the anticipated cost to complete the test aircraft? 

General Kadish. 

a. The ABL program office will continue to use cost and technical metrics to meas- 
ure progress and anticipated cost towards completion of the test aircraft, as we have 
since the inception of the program. The following metrics are all being collected in 
addition to standard earned value measurement techniques. For example, insight 
into cost to complete the program will be obtained through the use of an Integrated 
Baseline Review. 

b. The methods for measuring technical progress include inchstone measurements 
and headcount tracks, which also provide insight into cost. Each inchstone cor- 
relates to a key point or task in the schedule and the schedule provides the baseline 
for cost performance. 

c. We will also perform Schedule Risk Analysis, which consists of comparing ac- 
tual schedule performance against the anticipated progress. This gives us a con- 
fidence level in the contractor’s remaining schedule. 

d. Finally, tracking and forecasting of all full-time equivalent personnel working 
on the program is well correlated to expenditures since material costs are only a 
small component, thereby providing another insight into costs. 


FLYINGDALES RADAR FACILITY 

3. Senator Allard. General Kadish, I understand that the U.S. and United King- 
dom (U.K.) recently signed a formal memorandum of understanding and agreed to 
upgrade the Flyingdales radar facility. I also understand Japan recently agreed to 
provide nearly $1 billion for their own sea-based and ground-based missile defense 
in cooperation with the United States. We are negotiating a ballistic missile defense 
(BMD) framework with Australia and redefining our cooperative defense agreements 
with Canada. It seems to me that ballistic missile threat is a global problem that 
requires a global solution. Therefore, I applaud your efforts to build cooperative re- 
lationships with our allies. Can you expand upon your vision for international co- 
operation on missile defense and what challenges have you encountered in making 
this vision a reality? 

General Kadish. The Missile Defense Agency (MDA) sees international partners 
contributing to the Ballistic Missile Defense System (BMDS) in four fundamental 
ways. First, allies/friends can work with us in development efforts for new or im- 
proved elements of the system. Their technical contributions have helped us in the 
past. As an example, technology used in the focal plane array of the Arrow missile 
was used in their proof of principle test for Theater High Altitude Area Defense 
(THAAD). By working together on the Arrow development and its integration with 
Israel’s Patriot batteries, we have learned valuable lessons for our own multi-tiered 
missile defense system. Second, allies/friends can help by allowing elements of the 
BMDS to be forward based on their territory. The radar at Royal Air Force 
Fylingdales is an excellent example of this form of cooperation. Third, allies/friends 
can help by developing their own capability to defend against ballistic missiles, 
thereby reducing the burden on the U.S. in some parts of the world. Israel and 
Japan have both committed to a national missile defense capability. That capability 
augments U.S. capability and reduces the requirement on U.S. forces in scenarios 
for the defense of both of those countries, as well as serving to protect U.S. forces 
that are deployed to each region. Finally, allies/friends lend political support to the 
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U.S. missile defense program, providing both a rationale and support for military 
needs leading to further contributions to missile defense such as NATO’s pending 
approval of plans to modify its command and control systems to incorporate missile 
defense functionality. Our challenges have been centered around allied recognition 
of both the need for and the viability of missile defense capabilities. Our technical 
successes over the past several years, coupled with the increased recognition of the 
inability to halt all proliferation of ballistic missile delivery systems, has increased 
allied acceptance of and support to the development of an effective missile defense 
capability. 


TRANSFER OF U.S. TECHNOLOGY AND COMPONENTS 

4. Senator Allard. General Kadish, we have a very complicated export control 
system that is purposely designed to prevent the unintended transfer of U.S. ad- 
vanced technology and components to potential adversaries. Yet, we have often seen 
instances where these same controls have hindered cooperation with our closest al- 
lies. To what extent have U.S. export controls complicated your efforts to build coop- 
erative relationships on missile defense with our allies and coalition partners and 
do we need a fast track process for missile defense-related transfers to our allies 
and coalition partners? 

General Kadish. The technologies needed to make missile defenses effective are 
some of the most advanced and sensitive technologies found in defensive systems 
today. On the one hand, we want and need to be able to share necessary tech- 
nologies with allies/friends working on missile defenses, but on the other hand, com- 
promise of those technologies could have serious consequences to systems across a 
broad spectrum. For instance, our advanced radar technology could reduce the effec- 
tiveness of low observable aircraft. Therefore we must insure that we strike a bal- 
ance between sharing necessary technology and protecting certain technology that 
is critical across the board. U.S. export controls have, in the past, complicated our 
efforts to build cooperative relationships on missile defense with our allies. Both the 
MEADS program with Germany and Italy and the Arrow program with Israel are 
examples of cooperative programs whose efforts were complicated by U.S. export 
control law. However, the Department is streamlining its internal processes to in- 
sure a thorough, yet timely review of technology transfers. We are working closely 
on the export issues for missile defense, and I am already seeing improvement in 
this process. With an inter-departmental focus on the release of missile defense 
technology to our allies, we expect to achieve the correct balance between missile 
defense cooperation and nonproliferation. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Carl Levin 

STRATCOM AND NORTHCOM ROLES IN MISSILE DEFENSE 

5. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, what are the roles of Strategic Command 
(STRATCOM) and Northern Command (NORTHCOM) in missile defense, and how 
are their efforts coordinated? 

Admiral Ellis. Change Two of the 2002 Unified Command Plan (UCP) tasked 
STRATCOM to plan, integrate, and coordinate the global missile defense (GMD) ca- 
pabilities of the Nation. STRATCOM is operationalizing the capabilities being devel- 
oped and deployed by the MDA. 

We are leading the development of the necessary doctrine, concepts of operations 
(CONOPs), and operational plans in coordination with our subordinate Service com- 
ponent commands and the other combatant commanders. This effort requires that 
we define the broad interrelationships among the Global Ballistic Missile Defense 
(GBMD) mission and other mission areas, such as intelligence, surveillance, recon- 
naissance (ISR) and strike operations, and information operations. Operationalizing 
GMD capabilities also requires detailed planning to address the policy, rules of en- 
gagement, force employment, force readiness, and logistics support, and tying to- 
gether diverse system elements including sensors, interceptors, and the command 
and control network. 

NORTHCOM and Pacific Command (PACOM) are our principal warfighting part- 
ners in preparation for activation of the initial defense capability. With them, we 
are continuing to refine and validate our plans in a series of exercises and readiness 
assessments designed to prepare the responsible combatant commands for assuming 
operational responsibility for the initial elements of this nascent defensive system. 

Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF) demonstrated an unprecedented level of cross-The- 
ater Missile Defense cooperation and coordination. Integrated early warning data 
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from Army, Navy, Air Force, and other intelligence sensors provided vital data sup- 
porting Patriot missile engagements of all threatening theater ballistic missile 
launches. Expanding upon OIF’s example of an integrated and effective defense, 
STRATCOM is developing the GMD CONOP and the battle management architec- 
ture to provide full capabilities for regional combatant commanders to defend their 
areas of responsibility (AORs). 

6. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, how will STRATCOM develop the CONOP that 
must be in place when the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense System deploys in Sep- 
tember 2004? 

Admiral Ellis. STRATCOM’s role is to define the CONOPs, begin training and 
integration, provide command and control capabilities, and to ensure that assump- 
tions regarding the employment, weapons release doctrine, and similar issues are 
clearly understood and reviewed prior to initiating fielding of this capability by the 
end of the year. The initial CONOP has been developed in collaboration with 
NORTHCOM and PACOM. 

The assumptions we have made are based on sharing the data that has been gen- 
erated by the Director, Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E) and the MDA 
through tests and simulations that have been conducted in developing this system. 
We draw on their expertise and experience with legacy systems. STRATCOM ac- 
cesses the database in order to understand fully the system capabilities in this de- 
velopmental mode, to ensure we have a process in place that allows us to bring on 
line a limited alert capability at the same time as we continue the spiral develop- 
ment process. From these assessments, we craft the Military Utility Assessment 
(MUA), CONOPs, and the procedures for its employment in support of the Nation’s 
security. 

7. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, what are the assumptions that will be made in 
the CONOPs including assumptions regarding continued testing of the system, na- 
ture of the threat, and availability of naval ships for radar surveillance duty? 

Admiral Ellis. Assumptions used to formulate the CONOPs are being finalized. 
It is assumed that sufficient BMD Aegis capable ships will be available for 24/7 
radar surveillance duties. Commander, PACOM has been working very closely with 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) to ensure this availability is re- 
alized. 

The operational systems will be at various levels of readiness and operational ca- 
pability coordinated with the BMDS research, development, test, and evaluation 
(RDT&E) developmental program. Processes, procedures, and checklist have been 
developed to rapidly transition from a “Test” status to a fully operational mode. 

Finally, downtime required to support test, development, training, maintenance, 
or logistics requirements will be authorized by the supported commander as part of 
24/7 operations in accordance with readiness conditions, indications and warnings, 
and in coordination with STRATCOM. 


OPERATIONAL TESTING 

8. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, Admiral Ellis, Mr. Christie, General Kadish, 
and General Dodgen, do you support operational testing of weapon systems, ap- 
proved and overseen by the DOT&E, to ensure the systems work? 

Mr. Wynne. Yes, I do. 

Admiral Ellis. Yes. The intent of the team is to bring as much of an operational 
character as possible to the process, and to test it when it is appropriate and when 
the system’s maturity permits. It is contingent on the assessments that we make 
in the early phases, on what milestones are achieved, and what technical capabili- 
ties are added. As we quantify the capabilities that we have brought on line through 
2004, 2006, 2008 and beyond, we will be better able to characterize the evolving con- 
figuration and assess its operational capabilities. 

We are supporting independent testing by involving operational test and evalua- 
tion (OT&E) people in the process. With large-scale systems, the complexity of the 
tests, the expense of testing, and modern simulation capabilities allow us to inte- 
grate elements of both developmental testing and operational testing as the system 
evolves. Technology and simulation now allow us, for the first time, to bring these 
elements together in a concurrent manner that more efficiently uses national re- 
sources and, arguably, more quickly delivers the capabilities that we need. 

Mr. Christie. Yes, I do. 

General Kadish. Yes, I do. We are working very closely with Mr. Christie and the 
operational test community. As our tests are planned, executed, and evaluated, the 
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BMDS combined test force, which brings together representatives from across the 
testing community, is combining requirements for both developmental and oper- 
ational testing capability. 

There are approximately 100 operational test personnel, full-time embedded in all 
facets of missile defense test planning and execution, who have access to all of our 
test data. They have the ability to influence every aspect of our test planning. 

General Dodgen. Yes, I do. Operational testing is an important element of system 
development and acquisition process to ensure successful weapons are provided to 
the warfighters. 


OPERATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF NMD 

9. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, in a February 27 letter to me and Chairman War- 
ner, you referred to “operational assessments” of the BMDS. Are you planning to 
do such an assessment prior to the September fielding of the National Missile De- 
fense system, what is the purpose of the assessment, and when do you plan to com- 
plete this assessment? 

Mr. Christie. I plan to provide independent assessments of the BMDS capability 
as new data becomes available. The purpose of these assessments is to keep the De- 
partment apprised of the capability that has been demonstrated during major test 
events and to provide advice on making future tests more operationally relevant. 
These assessments will be provided to General Kadish, Admiral Ellis, and to Under 
Secretary Wynne in accordance with my responsibility to advise the Department on 
testing matters. 


COST INCREASES FOR NATIONAL MISSILE DEFENSE 

10. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, the Pentagon’s budget request for missile 
defense is $1.2 billion more than last year. The 5 year budget projections for the 
Block 2004 and Block 2006 Ground-Based National Missile Defense (NMD) program 
have grown by almost $6 billion since last year, with most of the cost growth in fis- 
cal years 2006 and 2007. The total costs for this program have doubled in a single 
year. In any other program with normal DOD acquisition rules, such cost growth 
would trigger congressionally-mandated reviews, led by you, to determine what is 
wrong. What is wrong with the Ground-Based NMD program that is causing such 
tremendous cost growth, why have you not begun a review of the program in accord- 
ance with standard Pentagon procedures, and what confidence do you have that 
such cost growth won’t continue to plague the program? 

Mr. Wynne. In the President’s budget (PB) for fiscal year 2004, MDA’s budget for 
Block 2004 and 2006 was $12.1 billion for fiscal years 2005-2009. In the latest 
budget submission, PB05, this is now $17.7 billion. This budget is for the entire 
MDA program of work in Block 2004 and 2006, however, not just the Ground-Based 
Midcourse defense element. The increase is due, almost entirely, to new program 
content, the fielding of additional capabilities in 2006 and 2007, not cost growth. 
These capabilities include acquisition of additional ground-based interceptors, up- 
grades to the Thule early warning radar, an additional third missile field site, 40 
Aegis SM-3 missiles, three additional deployed radars and an additional sea-based 
radar. In addition, this increase, relative to the 2004 President’s budget, allows us 
to acquire 3 additional deployed radars, 40 Aegis SM-3 interceptors, and begin an 
initial fielding of THAAD. 

I review the complete MDA program quarterly and meet with General Kadish on 
a weekly basis where I review cost, technical progress, and schedule for selected ac- 
tivities. If unwarranted cost growth were to occur, I am confident that it would re- 
ceive adequate management attention both within MDA and by me. 


testing against warheads and decoys 

11. Senator Levin. General Kadish, in 2000, Mr. Christie’s predecessor criticized 
the NMD program for not having tested against realistic targets and decoys, and 
specifically urged that “tumbling warheads with tumbling decoys” need to be tested 
against, prior to deployment of the system, since they pose a particular challenge 
and yet are easy for an enemy to do. Do you plan to conduct testing again using 
tumbling warheads and decoys prior to the September deployment date, and if not, 
when will you? 

General Kadish. [Deleted.] 
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12. Senator Levin. General Kadish, do you believe, as your predecessor did, that 
such warheads and decoys are a concern? If so, do you believe they should be tested 
against as soon as possible? 

General Kadish. Tumbling warheads and decoys are targets of concern and will 
be tested against. The timing of the testing will be driven by the maturity of the 
system and the threat the system is intended to deal with at any given point in 
time. 


TEST AND EVALUATION MASTER PLAN 

13. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, in your Annual Report to Congress back in 2002, 
you noted that the Test and Evaluation Master Plan (TEMP) for the National Mis- 
sile Defense program needed to be updated to reflect the Bush administration’s new 
approach to missile defense. Current law specifies that such plans should be ap- 
proved by you, the DOT&E. Is there a TEMP, approved by you, for the Ground- 
Based National Missile Defense program? 

Mr. Christie. There is no TEMP for the BMDS. There is a BMDS Overarching 
Master Test Plan currently in draft, Block Master Test Plans for each development 
block. Developmental Master Test Plans for each element, and detailed test plans 
for each major test event. My staff reviews and comments on each of these docu- 
ments. My office approves the operational objectives for any combined development 
and operational tests. 

14. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, do such plans exist for other major defense pro- 
grams to be deployed this year, or which have already been deployed? 

Mr. Christie. Yes, major defense acquisition programs have a TEMP that is up- 
dated at major milestones. 

15. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, such plans generally include a schedule for oper- 
ational testing, do they not? 

Mr. Christie. Yes, they do. 

16. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, do you still believe, as you did in 2002, that a 
TEMP should be developed, under your direction and oversight, for the Ground- 
Based National Missile Defense system, and for other BMDS, and that such a plan 
should include a schedule for operational testing? 

Mr. Christie. The TEMP is still a valid goal for spiral or capability-based acquisi- 
tion programs. I believe MDA plans to prepare a TEMP for an element when the 
decision is made to transition it to the Services. Due to the uncertainty in trying 
to project when an element will be mature enough to transition to a Service, it is 
difficult to realistically schedule and plan operational testing. The Services are re- 
sponsible for planning and executing operational testing on these systems. They 
would be reluctant to use scarce, valuable resources to plan a test prior to knowing 
what and when they will be testing. Since the MDA programs are a special acquisi- 
tion case in the Department, DOT&E and the Services are trying to work within 
the framework established for the BMD programs. We are, however, attempting to 
evaluate as many of the operational test objectives as possible during combined de- 
velopmental and operational testing. 

CIRCUMSTANCES NMD DEPLOYMENT WOULD BE DELAYED 

17. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne and General Kadish, are there any cir- 
cumstances under which you would consider delaying the September deployment 
date of the Ground-Based Midcourse System? 

Mr. Wynne. The initial BMD capability will be placed in operation when it is 
ready. The exact date that this occurs will depend on the completion of required 
events, rather than a fixed schedule. Testing of the developing BMDS and assess- 
ments of its military utility conducted to date have not provided any indication of 
problems that would call for a delay in the fielding of the initial capability. 

General Kadish. The basis for confidence in the system to serve as an initial de- 
fensive capability is its demonstrated performance in ground and flight testing 
throughout the development test program and extensive modeling and simulation. 
We evaluate the results of each test event and make that data available to the com- 
batant commands for their MUAs. 
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DEPLOYMENT DATES FOE GROUND- AND SEA-BASED MISSILE DEFENSES 

18. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, in your February assessment of the BMDS, you 
assessed the sea-based Aegis missile defense as potentially having some operational 
capability against short-range missiles. However, in this same assessment, you did 
not say the same for the Ground-Based NMD that is to be deployed in September. 
For this system, all you said was, “[The Ground-Based Missile Defense] is currently 
a developmental system with limited deployable hardware and software.” Why was 
your assessment of the two systems different? 

Mr. Christie. In all Aegis tracking and flight testing to date, the Navy has used 
operational ships and trained crews to conduct these tests. These tests have shown 
that the operational ships and crews are capable of intercepting short-range unitary 
targets. Thus, the Aegis has demonstrated some limited operational capability. The 
Ground-Based NMD System has not yet demonstrated a similar capability using the 
test bed’s hardware and software and trained soldier operators. 

19. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, why did you not say that the Ground-Based 
NMD could be employed against long-range missile threats? 

Mr. Christie. It never occurred to me that this would be a question at the time 
I prepared my report. It was obvious to me that the Ground-Based NMD System 
could not be employed against any threat because a deployable system did not exist 
at that time. Once the planned Ground-Based NMD System test bed is built and 
integrated, including missiles, it may have some inherent capability that could be 
used against long-range missile threats. The system has been designed and built to 
conduct this mission. As we begin to test the integrated system in the test bed, we 
will be able to characterize its capabilities more thoroughly. 

20. Senator Levin. General Kadish, the administration plans to deploy the 
Ground-Based NMD in September of this year, whereas the more mature and more 
capable sea-based system won’t be deployed until next year. Why are you deploying 
the less mature and less capable system first? 

General Kadish. Later this year the United States will field an initial BMD capa- 
bility as directed by the President. This so-called initial defensive capability will 
consist of both ground-based and sea-based components, including Ground-Based 
Interceptors (GBIs), and sea-based interceptors, the Standard Missile-3 (SM-3). The 
SM-3 interceptor is designed to engage short and medium range ballistic missile 
threats. A limited number of interceptors will be available during our initial fielding 
in the fall of 2004. The GBI is intended to defeat long-range missile threats. Both 
systems will continue to be tested using operationally realistic scenarios. These tests 
will help to provide enhancements to the systems as the technology matures. 


NMD EFFECTIVENESS UNDER UNFORESEEN CONDITIONS 

21. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, would you agree that any launch of a North Ko- 
rean long-range missile against the U.S. would be an unforeseen event — if the U.S. 
knew such a launch were coming, surely we would take the necessary actions to pre- 
vent the launch from occurring at all? 

Admiral Ellis. As noted in the 2002 National Security Strategy (NSS), North 
Korea has become one of the world’s principal developers and exporters of ballistic 
missiles and has tested increasingly capable missiles while developing an arsenal 
of weapons of mass destruction (WMD). The NSS directs that the U.S. maintain the 
option of preemptive action to counter a sufficient threat to our national security. 
The new global missions assigned to STRATCOM in Change 2 to the 2002 UCP pro- 
vide additional capabilities that expand the options available to the President of the 
United States for deterring the use of WMD against the U.S. or our allies. Our Glob- 
al Strike mission provides rapid, extended range, precision kinetic and non-kinetic 
(elements of space and information operations) effects in support of theater and na- 
tional objectives. STRATCOM is developing capabilities that provide these inte- 
grated options, ranging from preemptive strikes prior to a missile launch to coordi- 
nated, offensive, and defensive retaliatory responses within our ISR mission, we are 
working to provide integrated information on threats, wherever they may emerge. 

Our military capability to decisively end any conflict on our terms with advanced 
non-nuclear and nuclear capabilities, if necessary, integrated with GMD casts a long 
shadow over an adversary’s decisionmaking process by threatening unacceptable 
costs and denying the benefits he seeks. However, we do not rely on a deterrence 
strategy alone, but on the full range of capabilities we can marshal to protect our 
Nation and meet commitments to friends and allies. 
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22. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, as the person responsible for the defense of the 
United States, would you like to see the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense System 
operationally tested in a combat-like way, under unforeseen conditions, as soon as 
possible to assess how it will work in battle? 

Admiral Ellis. My belief is that this effort is currently underway. Over an ex- 
tended period of time, as we move through the developmental test phase, we are 
placing the system and evolving its capabilities in the operational environment 
where they would be employed. There are obviously elements that cannot and, hope- 
fully, will never be tested from a full operational capability — such as, the launch of 
threat missiles from potential adversaries. I do believe that the elemental testing 
that is underway will characterize the dynamics of and the environment in which 
this system is intended to operate. We will define and refine the sensor capabilities. 
We will assess the command and control linkage and the command and control proc- 
esses and all of those elements will then be integrated in a comprehensive manner. 


UPCOMING TESTS TO USE GLOBAL POSITIONING SYSTEM TO TRACK TARGET 

23. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, the next major flight test of the Ground-Based 
NMD system is called the Integrated Flight Test (IFT-13C). According to the official 
test plan provided to us, IFT-13C will use the Global Positioning System (GPS) to 
help guide the interceptor to the target. The target has a GPS receiver on it, and 
it broadcasts its position to the missile defense system in the form of radar data 
that would otherwise exist, but which is not available in this test. Range safety 
aside, do any of the tests between now and September not use such GPS informa- 
tion to help guide the interceptor to the target? 

Mr. Christie. IFT-13C and IFT-14 will both use GPS information to provide tar- 
get cluster positions to a simulation of the Cobra Dane radar. 

24. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, range safety aside, when is the first test which 
will not use such GPS information to help guide the interceptor to the target? 

Mr. Christie. IFT-16A will fly a target out of Kodiak, Alaska down the west 
coast using Aegis and Upgraded Early Warning Radar with a simulated interceptor 
out of Vandenberg Air Force Base. In mid to late 2005, IFT 17/18 will fly a target 
out of Kodiak using Aegis and the Upgraded Early Warming Radar, with a salvo 
firing of two interceptors out of Vandenburg. 


testing prior to deployment 

25. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, the test plan for the next NMD flight test, known 
as IFT-13C, says, “the IFT-13C engagement geometry is highly scripted, and re- 
mains similar to prior flight tests, even with the advent of [an] improved booster.” 
Is this highly scripted engagement geometry going to change for the tests that are 
scheduled between now and the September deployment? 

Mr. Christie. The geometries for IFT-13C and IFT-14 will be different from pre- 
vious tests in that they each fly a target out of Kodiak. Both tests remain scripted 
in order to control variables due to their developmental nature. 

26. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, will the tests that are scheduled between now 
and the September 2004 deployment all have essentially the same highly scripted 
engagement geometry which has been used in prior flight tests? 

Mr. Christie. The geometries for IFT-13C and IFT-14 will be different from pre- 
vious tests in that they each fly a target out of Kodiak. Both tests remain scripted 
in order to control variables due to their developmental nature. 

27. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, is this engagement geometry at all similar to 
what one would expect to see if North Korea launched a missile at the U.S. west 
coast, and the interceptors deployed at Ft. Greeley were used to try to hit it? 

Mr. Christie. Testing to date was not planned to demonstrate Initial Defense Op- 
erations (IDO) capability and has not been particularly representative of such sce- 
narios. While IFT-13C and IFT-14 do not replicate that engagement geometry, they 
have been tailored to be more representative of that mission and do create more re- 
alistic engagement conditions. 

28. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, if the North Koreans ever did launch a missile 
at the U.S., would the resulting engagement be “highly scripted,” as the tests now 
are? 
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Mr. Christie. Obviously, the engagement would not be scripted. There would 
probably be some warning that an attack is imminent, but, for the most part, the 
mission would be spontaneous. 

29. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, what are some of the uncertainties that a real 
threat missile would present us with, that the tests between now and the planned 
deployment will not address? 

Mr. Christie. There are many uncertainties about the threat (launch time, mis- 
sile flight stability, intended target, type of warhead, countermeasures, etc.) that 
may affect performance. The MDA is addressing many of these uncertainties 
through simulation, while others will not be addressed until later blocks. Full-up 
system testing is building toward more realistic tests, but we will never be able to 
exercise all the threat uncertainties fully in flight tests. More realistic flight tests 
will be used to validate system performance models. We will depend on ground 
tests, hardware-in-the-loop simulations and other models to explore performance in 
more realistic attack scenarios. 


realistic operational testing 

30. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, you will be responsible for operating the NMD 
and protecting the U.S. from nuclear-armed missile attack, beginning in September 
2004. Do you want this system tested under realistic, combat-like conditions, as 
soon as possible? 

Admiral Ellis. The continued testing that OT&E and the MDA are pursuing is, 
in my view, going as aggressively as is appropriate and prudent. As capabilities are 
delivered, they are tested and assessed, and changes are immediately made to re- 
flect the lessons learned. A system of this scale and complexity is unique in the his- 
tory of the Nation. It requires a global test range in order to put all these elements 
in place, and so in my view, there is a logic in putting it in place where it is in- 
tended to operationally serve. 

From an operational standpoint, testing at the actual sites from which it will be 
expected to operate with all of its elements is about as realistic an operating envi- 
ronment as we could expect. As we continue to refine and advance testing in an 
operational environment, we will significantly enhance the operational character of 
the tests that will unfold in the years ahead. 

31. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, as the Pentagon’s chief tester, you have ex- 
pressed concerns about the maturity of NMD, and its readiness to go up against real 
threat missile. Would you therefore want to see us focus our resources on realistic 
operational testing of this system, under combat-like conditions, as soon as possible? 

Mr. Christie. More realistic testing should be performed as soon as the system 
is ready. It is prudent to exploit the inherent operational capability of the test bed 
and to characterize that capability as soon as possible. 


RUSSIAN MANEUVERING WARHEAD 

32. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, the Russians have announced recently that they 
have developed a maneuvering warhead that can evade the missile defense that the 
administration plans to deploy in September. Assuming the Russians are telling the 
truth, could such a maneuvering warhead possibly be able to evade our missile de- 
fense? 

Mr. Christie. I am unable to assess the BMDS capability against this maneuver- 
ing warhead at this time. In general, weapon systems with a closed loop fire control 
guidance system can deal with maneuvering targets, within the dynamic limits of 
the system. The objective BMDS should be able to close the guidance control loop 
in several ways. 


ADVANCE KNOWLEDGE OF TARGET SIGNATURES 

33. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, the test plan for the next major NMD test, 
known as IFT-13C, says that the NMD system has “advance knowledge of the tar- 
get signatures. The accuracy of this data is much higher than is realistic for [a] 
threat missile.” Do you think we will know what a real enemy missile will look like 
in such great detail? 

Mr. Christie. Probably not. 
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34. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, have all previous missile defense tests been con- 
ducted with such detailed advance knowledge of the target? 

Mr. Christie. Advance knowledge of the target is a common practice in develop- 
mental testing when the objective is to understand and confirm the missile design 
and technical performance. This is not the practice in operational testing. 

35. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, if a real threat missile turns out to look signifi- 
cantly different than the test targets, could that cause the missile defense to be de- 
graded, or even to fail completely? 

Mr. Christie. The MDA is not designing the BMDS to have capability against a 
specific threat missile or signature. Their design appears to be flexible enough that 
the BMDS will be capable of engaging threat missiles over a wide variety of signa- 
tures, countermeasures and flight dynamics. If they prove successful in this ap- 
proach, the threat missile signature should not make a significant difference to the 
performance of the BMDS. Initial analyses indicate their approach is promising. 
This capability will have to be confirmed in both ground and flight testing. 


SPACE-BASED INTERCEPTORS AFFORDABILITY 

36. Senator Levin. General Kadish, your budget request includes nearly $80 mil- 
lion for space-based weapons-related research and development (R&D). $68 million 
of that is to actually launch a short-range kill vehicle into space on the Near Field 
Infrared Experiment (NFIRE) satellite. Are you aware of the study by the American 
Physical Society (APS) that indicated you would need a thousand or so space-based 
interceptors (SIBIs) in orbit in order to make an effective system, and the follow-on 
study by the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) — which used much more optimistic 
assumptions, but still concluded that hundreds of interceptors would have to be 
launched? 

General Kadish. The $68 million of the nearly $80 million you reference is for 
our NEIRE. NFIRE is an on-orbit satellite experiment that is a risk reduction effort 
for our BMDS Block 10 land-based Kinetic Energy Interceptor (KEI) program. It is 
not part of our SBI efforts. The objective of NEIRE is to collect near field (sub-meter 
resolution) infrared imagery of the plume and hard body of boosting intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM)-type targets. KEI will use this data to develop the kill vehi- 
cle plume-to-hard hody guidance algorithms for our land and sea-hased systems. We 
are not planning any follow-on NEIRE satellites. 

Yes, I am aware of the APS study and that the CBO is conducting a follow-on 
study. We have not seen the CBO report yet. In fiscal year 2003, the National Team 
developed a response to the APS which analyzed space based interceptor constella- 
tion sizes and came to a conclusion that constellations of 150-450 would be re- 
quired. 

37. Senator Levin. General Kadish, have you done any cost studies to see what 
the total cost to orbit and maintain such large constellations of satellites would be? 

General Kadish. This year (fiscal year 2004) we do not have funding for any SBI 
efforts. However, we are currently working with the Missile Defense National Team 
to try to understand the value of SBI to the layered BMDS. For the Nimble Titan 
04 wargame, we have modeled a small SBI constellation (10 satellites) to begin to 
understand the military utility of an SBI as well as to understand the constellation 
size required to defend against a single threat country. 

For fiscal year 2005 we have requested nearly $11 million to continue this analy- 
sis. Also we plan to initiate SBI technology risk reduction projects that will focus 
on capability miniaturization (e.g., seeker and propulsion) and affordability. 

38. Senator Levin. General Kadish, do you believe we could afford such large con- 
stellations of satellites, when we are currently struggling to keep far smaller and 
less complex satellite programs on schedule and on budget? 

General Kadish. One of my goals is to understand the point (minimum constella- 
tion size and associated BMDS interfaces) at which an SBI capability begins to cost- 
effectively contribute to a layered defense against all threat classes in all phases of 
flight. Until I understand that point, I am not comfortable speculating on afford- 
ability. 


SPACE-BASED INTERCEPTORS POLICY 

39. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, General Kadish wants to spend close to $80 
million next year on research related to SBIs. I understand that such interceptors 
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could also be easily used to destroy enemy satellites, if we chose to do so. What is 
the Pentagon’s current policy regarding such space-based weaponry, and would such 
a SBI system be consistent with that policy? 

Mr. Wynne. Americans have come to rely on the unhindered use of space and will 
demand no less in the future. This includes robust capabilities for assured launch 
and space control. While the United States supports the peaceful use of space by 
all, prudence demands that we be able to ensure the United States, its allies, and 
coalition partners will be able to make use of space. 

Of the $80 million referenced in the question, only $10.5 million will be for re- 
search related to SBIs. That amount will fund risk mitigation and definition of the 
operational concept for a space-based test bed that could be available for deployment 
in 2012. However, a decision is not expected prior to 2008 on whether to proceed 
with an on-orbit test bed of a small constellation. If fielded, tile SBIs would be part 
of a layered defense against ballistic missiles, not for attacking enemy satellites. Ul- 
timately, any future action to deploy interceptors in space would require additional 
Department and congressional decisions and funding. 

The remainder of the $80 million figure ($69.5 million) is to fund the NFIRE, an 
on-orbit satellite to collect measurements of boosting targets. NFIRE is critical to 
reducing the risk of booster plume-to-hard-body discrimination for the Block 10 KEI 
program, to maturing the technology of the kill vehicle component of the KEI, and 
to enabling the verification and validation of the KEI performance. 


AIRBORNE LASER PROGRAM 

40. Senator Levin. General Kadish, the General Accounting Office (GAO), the in- 
vestigative arm of Congress, recently completed an audit of the ABL program, and 
briefed the committee staff on the preliminary results. The GAO audit found that 
the program has experienced tremendous cost growth, driven by numerous technical 
problems and schedule delays. I know you have recently restructured the program, 
but you are still requesting at a very high level of funding for it in fiscal year 2005. 
At what point do the delays, problems, and cost growth for the ABL grow so large 
that it is not worth continuing such aggressive funding for the program — at what 
point do you reduce funding to more of a basic science and technology (S&T) level, 
and focus resources on other areas? 

General Kadish. 

a. The ABL program represents a revolutionary weapons concept that requires the 
integration of several sophisticated state-of-the-art technologies. Expertise is re- 
quired in a diverse range of technologists including laser physicists, optical engi- 
neers, and aeronautical engineers. The current level of funding for the ABL program 
reflects the resources needed to successfully accomplish that complex integration. 

b. If you note, the funding request for 2005 actually represents a decrease of over 
$160 million from the original fiscal year 2004 presidential budget submission. This 
is the result of a conscious, proactive decision to defer certain work until key knowl- 
edge points were achieved. Our external technology reviews continue to conclude the 
underl 3 dng physics is sound, the proposed engineering path forward is sound, and 
its potential is revolutionary. This explains why steady progress is being made, al- 
beit slower than desired. Regardless, we understand that cost control is an impor- 
tant concern, which is why we continue to monitor the program closely, in accord- 
ance with sound financial management principles. 

c. The ABL, once completed, will offer a unique and critical military capability of 
significant benefit to the BMDS in support of boost phase missile defense. As the 
first system to use directed energy to kill a launching missile, it represents a radical 
departure from hit-to-kill systems, complementing other BMDS capabilities. It is 
technically achievable, and affordable within the BMDS. Therefore, at this time the 
program merits continuation, as currently funded. 


EVENT-DRIVEN APPROACH TO MISSILE DEFENSE 

41. Senator Levin. General Kadish, in 1999, defense expert General Larry Welch 
completed a review of the NMD program which had been requested by the Penta- 
gon. In written testimony before the Senate Armed Services Committee in June of 
2000 you summarized the results of General Welch’s report by saying, “General 
Welch’s team highlighted three basic criticisms. One of them, the so-called “rush to 
failure” criticism, was the judgment that we were being too schedule-driven as op- 
posed to event-driven in the development of the system. In response . . . we made 
a major philosophical change, namely to be event-driven rather than schedule-driv- 
en. . . . The program, in spite of the schedule urgency, must be event-driven, that 
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is, not held to calendar dates even if performance has not yet been satisfactorily 
demonstrated. This is our approach.” By deciding to deploy by September, appar- 
ently regardless of the results of any future flight tests or other major events you 
have planned, it appears you have gone back to being very schedule-driven in this 
program. Aren’t you now back to the “rush-to-failure” mentality that General Welch 
criticized you for? 

General Kadish. Several things make the current situation very different from 
the program that General Welch evaluated in 1999. First, General Welch conducted 
his evaluation in the context of the so-called “3-1-3” program. That is, beginning in 
1997, the NMD program was directed to conduct 3 years of development and deploy 
3 years thereafter. This was truly a schedule-driven program such that a predeter- 
mined development stage, followed by a predetermined deployment phase, were the 
driving factors for the effort. MDA took this critique seriously, and we revised the 
entire program, including the NMD program, transforming it into capabilities-based 
development effort. Decisions would be made to deploy capability when that capabil- 
ity had reached a sufficiently mature point during development. When we made this 
transformation, I concluded that we could put in place a BMDS test bed by Septem- 
ber 2004 to conduct more realistic BMD testing. The test bed concept addressed an- 
other of General Welch’s critiques. This decision and the associated date were based 
on my evaluation of the development program — it was not driven by external direc- 
tion. At the time, I made the point that this test bed could be used in an emergency 
role if necessary. September 2004, therefore, was our planning date for a BMDS test 
bed that could be used in an operational role if circumstance required. Subse- 
quently, the President decided that we must deploy a BMDS. He directed DOD to 
use the BMDS test bed as the basis for this deployment, and to build on it to pro- 
vide an evolutionary BMDS. September 2004 date has always been an internal plan- 
ning date, and we did not change it after the President’s decision. The September 
2004 date is frequently used internally as a deadline, as a planning tool, and as a 
motivating tool, but it was derived after the adoption of a capabilities-based ap- 
proach to the BMD. It was not schedule-driven. 


SIMULATED DATA 

42. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, in your recent report to Congress submitted in 
January, you state that, “Due to immature Ballistic Missile Defense System ele- 
ments, very little system level testing was performed by the close of fiscal year 
2003. Therefore, the system capabilities assessed for [the September deployment] 
will be based on test events planned for fiscal year 2004. These tests will be exe- 
cuted using simulated or theoretical performance characteristics for some elements.” 
Why will you need to use simulated data for these upcoming tests, and how will 
that affect your ability to assess the system’s performance? 

Mr. Christie. Both ground and flight testing will be limited prior to any deploy- 
ment of elements of the test bed in 2004. Since some of the elements that either 
will be deployed or are representative of what will be deployed are not yet available, 
simulations are being used to provide better understanding of the BMDS capability. 
Since a mobile target launch capability is not yet available to launch a target 
through the Cobra Dane field of regard, a digital emulation of Cobra Dane will be 
used. Some of these simulations are considered “theoretical” because the testing has 
not yet been conducted that will provide the data to validate the simulation. The 
testbed using actual hardware and software operated by trained military operators 
is intended to correct this limitation. 

43. Senator Levin. Mr. Christie, when do you think you will be able to use actual, 
vice simulated, data for these system elements? 

Mr. Christie. As the BMDS matures and the elements are incorporated into the 
test bed, they will replace their respective simulations or emulations. The engage 
on Cobra Dane sequences will continue to rely on simulated Cobra Dane perform- 
ance until target development permits the launch of a target through its field of re- 
gard. The test bed will begin to remove other artificialities beginning with the next 
flight test. 


X-BAND RADAR 

44. Senator Levin. General Kadish, during your tenure with the previous admin- 
istration, you testified before Congress, and told the press, that building an X-band 
radar (XBR) at Shemya in the Aleutians was the “long pole in the tent”, meaning 
that it was on the critical path to establishing a viable system. Yet President Bush 
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has never requested funds to build an XBR at Shemya, and has decided on a float- 
ing XBR system instead. Why have you not requested funds for this radar, and 
when will the floating radar be available? 

General Kadish. The Sea-based X-Band Radar (SBX) was the result of changes 
in the GMD mission and program focus in 2002 and the U.S. withdrawal from the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty. 

Prior to 2001, a land-based XBR was planned for Shemya Island, Alaska. From 
that location, an XBR would provide ballistic missile acquisition, tracking, discrimi- 
nation, and kill assessment for the United States. In July 2001, the GMD Joint Pro- 
gram Office changed its near-term mission from deployment of a missile defense ca- 
pability covering the U.S. to a robust test architecture in the Pacific that would also 
provide some limited operational utility. 

As the test bed was laid out in 2001, it was discovered that many threat rep- 
resentative trajectories could not be supported by a Shemya-based XBR. This neces- 
sitated exploration of additional radar sites and concepts. As a result, the SBX con- 
cept was developed. SBX will provide the capability to support identified test bed 
flight test missions and will be a mobile asset that allows operational capability. 
This mobility was not allowed under the ABM Treaty. 

It is important to note that either an SBX or a land-based Shemya XBR could 
provide a high degree of ballistic missile sensor capability. The major difference is 
the actual mission that each performs. The Shemya radar would have been affixed 
operational asset providing robust missile defense capability but was not located to 
support the test architecture. The SBX offers a movable sensor that meiximizes the 
test bed’s utility, which will ultimately result in a more flexible operational missile 
defense system. 

The SBX is scheduled to be integrated into the BMDS at the end of fiscal year 
2005. 

45. Senator Levin. General Kadish, I understand you plan to use the floating 
radar as a test asset, as well as an operational one. When the floating radar is par- 
ticipating in a test, can it still be used as a defense against a real missile attack? 

General Kadish. Yes, the SBX can fill its defensive role while testing. The SBX, 
like other BMDS components, is subject to recall for defensive operations whether 
it is participating in a flight or ground test, undergoing routine maintenance, in 
transit, or in any other status. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET RATING OF THE MISSILE DEFENSE AGENCY 

46. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne and General Kadish, as part of President 
Bush’s Government Accountability Initiative, the Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB) has graded a number of defense programs, including missile defense. Two 
of the 0MB ratings for the MDA were as follows: Planning: 56 percent; and Results: 
67 percent. The 0MB said the missile defense program has, “major flaws that would 
limit the program’s effectiveness.” One of the major flaws identified by 0MB is that 
DOD has refused to budget for the costs to actually deploy and sustain an effective 
missile defense. As 0MB says, “given that [missile defense] deployments can require 
multiple billions of dollars, failing to program these funds in advance will result in 
major budget turbulence following a [missile defense] deployment decision — turbu- 
lence that will result in cutbacks or terminations of other DOD activities, potentially 
including missile defense itself.” I would like you to respond to OMB’s criticism and 
tell me how you plan to get better grades next year. 

Mr. Wynne. As stated in a 2002 presidential directive, the DOD will employ an 
evolutionary approach to the development and fielding of missile defense in order 
to improve our defense over time. There will not be a final, fixed missile defense 
architecture. Rather, we will deploy an initial set of capabilities that will evolve to 
meet the changing threat and to take advantage of technological developments. The 
composition of missile defense, to include number and location of elements fielded, 
will change over time. To implement this approach, the DOD will field ballistic mis- 
sile defense capability in 2-year blocks. The composition of a block will be a function 
of several factors, including threat developments, advances in BMD technologies, 
demonstrated performance of developmental components in the test program and 
the availability of resources. The DOD has programmed funds for Blocks 2004 and 
2006, and the Air Force has programmed funds for the ABL, but no decisions have 
been made concerning the fielding of capability beyond 2008. As a result, we have 
not yet determined the funding requirements or programmed funds for this purpose. 

General Kadish. I would like to add to Mr. Wynne’s answer that each year, MDA 
will assess the capability being developed and make recommendations regarding the 
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potential to field additional capability. Funding decisions with respect to this addi- 
tional capability will be made at the departmental level when MDA makes (and the 
Secretary approves) a fielding recommendation. At that time, MDA will either be 
provided with identified funding required to field the capability, or will be required 
to rebalance funding between developing and fielding capability. This approach is 
consistent with the direction provided by the President in a Presidential Directive 
dated 2002. Fielding decisions have been made for Block 2004 and Block 2006. Fur- 
thermore, funding has been provided to MDA’s Total Operational Authority (TOA) 
to field this capability. With regard to operations and support (O&S), the Secretary 
of Defense has directed MDA and the Services to develop cost estimates for O&S 
on systems being fielded and to provide funding in the Project Objective Memoran- 
dum (POM) beginning in fiscal year 2006. Currently MDA and Services are collabo- 
rating to determine the responsibilities for funding out years. Funding for O&S in 
fiscal year 2005 is the responsibility of the Services, while funding for Contractor 
Logistics Support will remain the responsibility of MDA. 


LIVE TARGET INTERCEPT TESTING 

47. Senator Levin. General Kadish, how many live target intercept tests have you 
conducted to date using only ship-based radars to track a long-range target, with 
no help from the GPS, as the operational system will have to do to protect Hawaii? 

General Kadish. None. We have tested mid-range targets with only ship based 
radars. We are still in the process of integrating the Aegis radar system and the 
GMD system for an initial BMDS capability, which is required to use ship-based ra- 
dars for long range targets. This interface will be tested prior to IDO. However, 
until we field the SBX we will not be able to conduct tests without the use of GPS 
on the target for simulated Hawaii scenarios. All GPS data used has been modified 
to represent the reduced accuracy of the sensor it is emulating. 

48. Senator Levin. Admiral Ellis, you are the person responsible for protecting all 
50 States from missile attack. Will a Navy ship be on station, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, to protect Hawaii from a long-range missile attack, starting in Septem- 
ber? 

Admiral Ellis. As a function of the defined threat level. Navy ships will be on 
station for their initial search and track capabilities and contribute to the sensor 
net that will enable the employment of the interceptors that are an essential ele- 
ment of this system. Using a graduated level of alert. Navy ships will contribute 
to the effectiveness of the entire network, and that network will then contribute to 
our ability to defend all of the United States from this threat. 

49. Senator Levin. General Kadish, of the 30 interceptors to be bought in fiscal 
year 2004 and fiscal year 2005, how many will be launched in tests, what is the 
approximate schedule for testing for these interceptors, and when will the last of 
these 30 interceptors be launched as part of a test? 

General Kadish. Through the end of fiscal year 2006, MDA plans to utilize 11 
interceptors in flight testing. The attached slide entitled “Ground-Based Midcourse 
Defense Test Schedule and Description” shows the currently planned testing sched- 
ule. 
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TEST SCHEDDI.E AND DESC RIPTION 





SHOOT-LOOK-SHOOT CAPABILITY 

50. Senator Levin. General Kadish, in previous testimony on the NMD system, 
you said: “The big advantage of the mid-course, from a defensive point of view, is 
that we have relatively more time to react than during the other two phases. We 
have more time to make decisions, to sort the decoy from the warhead, and to en- 
sure human-in-the-loop control. This extra time also allows us the ability to shoot, 
and then verify the success of that shot, and then shoot again if necessary, a so- 
called “shoot-look-shoot” capability. Additionally, multiple shots (simultaneously 
and/or sequentially) at the target give a higher probability of being able to hit it.” 
Will the NMD system deployed in September have the “shoot-look-shoot” capability? 
If not, why not, and how much will this degrade the system’s effectiveness? 

General Kadish. Mid-course systems provide much longer decision times. Shoot- 
look-shoot capability is dependent on locations and orientations of midcourse sensors 
and the location of the defended asset relative to the threat launch. 

INTERCEPT TEST CANCELLATIONS 

51. Senator Levin. General Kadish, after the December 2002 decision by the 
President to deploy a NMD in 2004, you decided to cancel six intercept tests that 
had been planned for fiscal years 2003 and 2004. The last intercept test was IFT- 
10, conducted in December 2002, and it failed. There is now only one scheduled 
intercept test between now and the planned September deployment date. When 
asked at the hearing why you cancelled these tests, you replied that you hadn’t can- 
celled them, you just “rescheduled” them in order to focus on development of the 
new operational booster rocket. Why did you decide to reschedule them, when they 
could have provided important data on the performance of the system that you plan 
to deploy in September? 

General Kadish. The decision to reschedule the tests was made for a variety of 
reasons. The MDA has long held that it will adjust its programs and schedules 
based on the outcomes of its flight tests. It would be fiscally irresponsible — while 
adding little to the current pool of data — to conduct another flight test using the 
same configurations and components that were tested in four previous consecutive 
successful GMD flight tests. Therefore, the MDA and the GMD Prime Contractor 
prudently decided to reprioritize the tests and test objectives to concentrate on the 
least mature component of the GMD element — the booster. Additionally, two sepa- 
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rate manufacturing process-related accidents in 2003 caused a delay in the develop- 
ment of the Lockheed-Martin BV-e booster, necessitating rescheduling of integrated 
flight tests with these boosters. Lastly, the rescheduling of these tests will allow 
MDA to conduct more fully integrated flight testing involving the various MDA ele- 
ments, using more operationally representative hardware and demonstrate the abil- 
ity to conduct concurrent test and operations. 

52. Senator Levin. General Kadish, could you have continued intercept testing 
concurrently with new booster development — or did the decision to deploy divert 
funds from intercept tests into new booster development? 

General Kadish. Our intercept testing program has continued concurrently with 
new booster development, but testing has been rescheduled. The presidential direc- 
tion to field an initial defensive capability by the end of 2004 did not divert funds 
from intercept testing to new booster development but the testing was resequenced. 
The additional fielded assets were already fully funded. 

It was imperative at the time to focus on the booster development to ensure that 
the MDA has boosters ready that meet performance objectives. Four successful hit- 
to-kill missions (IFT-6, IFT-7, IFT-8, and IFT-9) immediately prior to the decision 
to focus on booster development gave the MDA the confidence in the system to make 
that decision. 

53. Senator Levin. General Kadish, the DOT&E, in his Annual Report to Con- 
gress submitted in January of this year, noted that a “track gate anomaly” in the 
kill vehicle had existed in intercept tests IFT-7, -8, and -9. I also understand that 
repeated attempts to fix this problem have so far proved unsuccessful, and that this 
problem could cause the interceptor to miss its target by losing track. Why didn’t 
you continue intercept tests at least until this known “track gate anomaly” problem 
was proven to have been fixed? 

General Kadish. The MDA is confident that it has found the root cause of the 
track gate anomaly, and that proper corrective action has been taken to prevent its 
recurrence. IFT-10 incorporated design corrections to correct the anomaly, but the 
Exoatmospheric Kill Vehicle (EKV) experienced a malfunction and did not separate 
from the booster. This prevented demonstration of the corrective action for the track 
gate anomaly. IFT-13C and IFT-14 will provide opportunities to prove that the 
track gate anomaly is corrected. 

54. Senator Levin. General Kadish, why didn’t you continue intercept tests 
against more stressing targets, as the DOT&E has recommended, to provide higher 
confidence that the kill vehicle could handle real threat missiles, prior to the deploy- 
ment in September? 

General Kadish. In consideration of the most likely near-term threat and the im- 
perative of the president’s direction, it was decided the achievement of basic initial 
deployment capability as soon as possible was more advantageous than delajdng for 
a more robust system. Targets are progressively evolving to become “more stressing” 
as each successful flight test proves new GMD capability. The target for IET-13C 
is more stressing than earlier flight tests. GMD will take this first step and then 
mature the fielded system. 

55. Senator Levin. General Kadish, prior to the President’s announcement to de- 
ploy a NMD, all of the NMD ground-based interceptors (GBIs) which were already 
built or were planned had been allocated for flight testing. Do you now plan to use 
interceptors (or kill vehicles) that had been allocated for intercept tests for deploy- 
ment instead? If so, how many have been reallocated from testing to deployment 
and why was this reallocation done? 

General Kadish. No interceptors or kill vehicles purchased for intercept tests 
have been reallocated as fielded assets. 


MISSILE DEFENSE PRODUCTION 

56. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, current law says that initial operational test 
and evaluation needs to be completed prior to going beyond “low rate initial produc- 
tion” (LRIP). You are responsible for defining, for a given program, what LRIP con- 
stitutes. I understand that you are requesting funding in fiscal year 2005 to produce 
NMD GBIs at the production capacity of 12 per year. This would appear to be by 
definition beyond LRIP. Yet at the hearing, you said that 12 interceptors per year 
is not beyond LRIP. If producing interceptors at the production capacity is not be- 
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yond LRIP, what is beyond LRIP for this system, and when will the ground-based 
missile defense system get beyond LRIP? 

Mr. Wynne. The GBI is part of the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense element of 
the BMDS major defense acquisition program, which has not entered LRIP. We in- 
tend to field a BMDS that fully integrates all program elements such as the 
Ground-Based Midcourse Defense. Thus, LRIP applies only in the context of the 
BMDS and not in terms of any element of BMDS. For this reason, the work being 
done on components of the Ground-Based Midcourse Defense element does not con- 
stitute LRIP for the BMDS. 


FLYING INTERCEPTORS OUT OF FORT GREELEY 

57. Senator Levin. General Kadish, you said at the hearing that you had plans 
to fly interceptors out of the Fort Greeley site, where most of the interceptors you 
plan to deploy starting in September will be. However, my understanding is that 
safety restrictions prohibit you from flying interceptors out of Fort Greeley, because 
the interceptor, or its spent stages, could impact in populated areas. On July 31, 
2001, Dr. Patricia Sanders of the Ballistic Missile Defense Organization testified to 
that fact before the Senate Appropriations Committee. How do you plan to cir- 
cumvent these safety restrictions in order to launch from Fort Greeley? 

General Kadish. We have initiated environmental and safety studies addressing 
the feasibility of flying test interceptors from Fort Greeley. Once these studies are 
complete, we will decide if we will pursue such tests, and we will not circumvent 
any safety restrictions identified. This will not likely occur before 2007. 

58. Senator Levin. General Kadish, how will you prevent a interceptor that goes 
off course, or a spent stage, from threatening populated areas? 

General Kadish. For GMD flight testing, command destruct systems are installed 
on interceptors and targets, enabling range safety processes to protect populated 
areas. Fielded GMD interceptors are not equipped with a command destruct capabil- 
ity. The GMD engagement planning considers spent stage drop zones and utilizes 
fly-out trajectories that minimize risks to populated areas. 

59. Senator Levin. General Kadish, by when do you believe you will begin launch- 
ing interceptors from Fort Greeley? 

General Kadish. We have initiated environmental and safety studies addressing 
the feasibility of flying test interceptors from Fort Greeley. Once these studies are 
complete, we will decide if we will pursue such tests, and we will not circumvent 
any safety restrictions identified. This will not likely occur before 2007. 


COST increases for NMD 

60. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, the 5-year budget projections for the Block 
2004 and Block 2006 Ground-IJased NMD program have grown by almost $6 billion 
since last year, with most of the cost growth in fiscal year 2006 and fiscal year 2007. 
When you were asked about this at the hearing, you and General Kadish said that 
the cost growth was because you had put “place holders” in so that you have the 
“capacity to expand” in fiscal year 2006 and fiscal year 2007. What is the basis for 
$6 billion worth of unidentified “place holders?” 

Mr. Wynne. The budget figures referenced include funds for the Ground-Based 
Missile Defense element, as well as other components to be fielded in each block. 
In the President’s budget for fiscal year 2004, MDA’s budget for Block 2004 and 
2006 was $12.1 billion for fiscal year 2005-2009. In our fiscal year 2005 budget sub- 
mission, the Block 2004 and 2006 budget is $17.6 billion. The primary reason for 
this increase is the addition of a follow-on Block 2006 capability for deployment; it 
is not a “place holder.” The deployment of the Block 2006 capability added $3.8 bil- 
lion to the MDA budget. It will provide our Nation with enhanced missile defense 
capability through the acquisition of additional GBIs for Fort Greeley, Alaska, up- 
grades to the Thule early warning radar, long lead activities for fielding of a poten- 
tial third missile field site, and initiates acquisition of an additional sea-based 
radar. Furthermore, this increase initiates acquisition of 3 additional deployed ra- 
dars, 40 Aegis SM-3 interceptors, additional ship sets for Aegis destroyers, and be- 
gins an initial fielding of a THAAD firing battery. 

61. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, are there any other Pentagon acquisition 
programs which have $6 billion allocated to “place holders?” 
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Mr. Wynne. No. It is important to add that the figure quoted is not merely a 
placeholder. The funds are being set aside to fund further enhancements to our mis- 
sile defense capability through the acquisition of additional GBIs for Fort Greeley, 
Alaska, upgrades to the Thule early warning radar, long lead activities for fielding 
of a potential third missile field site and initial funding to acquire an additional sea- 
based radar. Also, the funds would initiate acquisition of 3 additional deployed ra- 
dars, 40 Aegis SM-3 interceptors, additional ship sets for Aegis destroyers, and 
begin an initial fielding of THAAD. 

62. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, do you have any ideas as to what this fund- 
ing could be used for? 

Mr. Wynne. This funding will provide our Nation with enhanced missile defense 
capability through the acquisition of additional GBIs for Fort Greeley, Alaska, up- 
grades to the Thule early warning radar, long lead activities for fielding of a poten- 
tial third missile field site, and initiates acquisition of an additional sea-based 
radar. In addition, this increase initiates acquisition of 3 additional deployed radars, 
40 Aegis SM-3 interceptors, additional ship sets for Aegis destroyers, and begins an 
initial fielding of THAAD. 

63. Senator Levin. Secretary Wynne, do you believe it is a wise acquisition policy 
to lack a firm basis for $6 billion worth of planned funding, and if so, what other 
acquisition programs, besides missile defense, do you plan to apply this policy to? 

Mr. Wynne. What we are doing with the missile defense program in this regard 
is similar to what is done in all defense acquisition programs. The budget is an esti- 
mate of future requirements. In general, when the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics (USD(AT&L)) authorizes program initiation 
at Milestone B, the Service having responsibility for the program will have created 
a program plan and budget that includes funding to procure an inventory objective 
well in advance of a procurement decision, which occurs at Milestone C. Following 
approval to transition to Milestone C, the funds previously set aside are used for 
the approved procurement. 

Where the missile defense program differs from this model is the lack of a fixed 
inventory objective. As stated by the President, we will not have a final, fixed mis- 
sile defense architecture. Rather, we will deploy an initial set of capabilities that 
will evolve over time to meet the changing threat and to take advantage of techno- 
logical developments. The composition of missile defenses, to include number and 
location of elements deployed, may change over time. Under the DOD’s spiral acqui- 
sition strategy, a block configuration is developed for fielding on the basis of threat 
developments, the maturity of technologies, and the availability of funding. When 
a block fielding decision is made, the DOD allocates funds for that purpose. Until 
the composition of the block is fully and specifically defined, funds set aside for its 
fielding may have the appearance of a “placeholder,” but it represents the Depart- 
ment’s best estimate of the planned program. 


IMPACT OF NEXT FLIGHT TEST ON DEPLOYMENT 

64. Senator Levin. General Kadish, you testified at the hearing that you do not 
have an interceptor that is in a realistic configuration right now. The next scheduled 
intercept test, IFT-14, is the first intercept test to use the new “realistic” booster 
design needed for the operational system and is the only intercept test scheduled 
between now and the end of September. Will you delay the planned September de- 
ployment of the Ground-Based Midcourse NMD system if the IFT-14 test fails to 
intercept the target? 

General Kadish. The determination that the initial defensive capability can be 
placed on alert is based on many factors, not just a single intercept test. We have 
taken into consideration the demonstrated performance of the system in ground and 
flight testing throughout the developmental test program, modeling and simulation, 
and the fact that a limited capability is better than none at all. If we do not achieve 
an intercept during IFT-14, we will evaluate the cause, assess the impact of the 
failure within the context of the wealth of other indicators of system performance, 
and make the appropriate recommendation to the DOD. 

65. Senator Levin. General Kadish, if you would not delay the deplo 3 Tnent if IFT- 
14 fails, what basis would you have for claiming that the deployed system works, 
and are there any circumstances under which you would consider delaying the Sep- 
tember deployment date of the ground-based midcourse system? If so, what are 
they? 
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General Kadish. The basis for confidence in the system to serve as an initial de- 
fensive capability is its demonstrated performance in ground and flight testing 
throughout the development test program and extensive modeling and simulation. 
In the event that we do not achieve an intercept during IFT-14, we will evaluate 
the cause, assess the impact of the failure within the context of the wealth of other 
indicators of system performance, and make the appropriate recommendation to the 
DOD. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joseph I. Lieberman 
TESTING, training, AND CERTIFICATION 

66. Senator Lieberman. General Kadish, I have remained a strong supporter of 
missile defense throughout my tenure in the U.S. Senate. I was a co-sponsor of the 
Missile Defense Act of 1999 and last year I supported funding for the initial 20 
interceptors, in order to develop an initial defense against a limited ICBM attack. 
I was encouraged to hear last year that one of the primary purposes of procuring 
the initial 20 interceptors was to conduct robust testing. This year, however, I am 
concerned by the MDA’s pronounced lack of recent testing since we have now gone 
15 full months without an IFT. I am also troubled by the lack of any plans for real- 
istic operational testing in the near-term; and by the MDA’s desire to buy an addi- 
tional 10-20 interceptors without first determining whether the previous 20 will 
really work. Why is the MDA not focusing its resources on operational testing before 
you buy more interceptors, a weapon that at this point may or may not be capable 
of actually destro 3 dng an inbound ballistic missile? 

General Kadish. The DOD is proceeding to field an initial defensive capability as 
directed by the President and in accordance with the NMD Act of 1999. The per- 
formance of the BMDS in the developmental test program shows that we have 
crossed the threshold of technologically possible, and, indeed, have reason for con- 
fidence that it will provide a meaningful capability. That initial capability will likely 
be limited, but will still represent a dramatic improvement over our current condi- 
tion of being defenseless against ballistic missile attack. As additional components 
of our initial configuration are placed in service in 2004 and 2005, the effectiveness 
of the missile defense capability will incrementally improve. 

In the last 15 months, MDA has successfully conducted BV-5 and BV-6 test 
events to verify design, integration, and assembly process and performance of the 
Lockheed Martin (LM) Booster Vehicle Plus (BV-i-) and Orbital Science boost vehicle 
(OBV). IFT-13B was conducted and successfully demonstrated GMD system inte- 
gration, interfaces, and performance as well as demonstrated the ability of the mis- 
sile to support future hit-to-kill flight tests. These flight tests, although not inter- 
cepts, are a critical step in the development test programs towards future hit-to-kill 
flight tests. In addition, FM-6 was conducted and successfully intercepted a Short 
Range Ballistic Missile by an SM-3 from an Aegis ship. 

The limited defensive capability that we can put on alert in late 2004 does not 
represent the BMDS at maturity. With the test bed in place we will be able to con- 
duct flight testing of the on-alert configuration with increasing levels of operational 
realism. These more realistic tests, involving warfighters and alert-configured hard- 
ware and software, will validate the models and simulations that give us the con- 
fidence we have in system performance. 

67. Senator Lieberman. Admiral Ellis, as the Commander of STRATCOM, your 
organization will have the daunting responsibility of protecting our Nation from a 
missile attack. What are your views on fielding a system that has not undergone 
operational testing? 

Admiral Ellis. We understand where we are in terms of system maturity. We un- 
derstand the elements of the systems that have been tested — boosters, kill vehicles, 
command and control networks, and radars — and we understand how they are being 
brought together for this IDO capability. We will have, in this developmental test 
bed, a rudimentary capability when the last of these elements is put into place to 
create this system sometime later this year. Use of this nascent capability as its de- 
velopment continues is both possible and prudent. 

68. Senator Lieberman. Mr. Christie, in your most recent report to Congress, sub- 
mitted in January of this year, you state that, “At this point in time, it is not clear 
what mission capability will be demonstrated prior to the Initial Defense Operations 
[which is the deployment of the NMD system in September]”. Could you please ex- 
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plain why you cannot, at this point, assess the capability of this system, and tell 
me when you might be able to? 

Mr. Christie. At this time, we do not have an integrated operational system to 
evaluate. Evidence from developmental testing of components and subsystems sug- 
gests there should be inherent capability in the IDO architecture. But, as evidenced 
by the delays in the flight test and ground test schedules, the MDA is still finding 
and fixing problems with hardware and software as they complete the IDO infra- 
structure. We may not have much integrated system performance data to dem- 
onstrate what that capability is prior to a 2004 deployment. Data opportunities 
begin immediately with IFT-13C. The opportunities to demonstrate and evaluate 
the systems mission capability will increase significantly with the deployment of the 
IDO test bed to support testing. 

69. Senator Liebeeman. General Dodgen, please explain to me the extent of train- 
ing, testing, and certification used to prepare the soldiers who will operate the Fort 
Greeley interceptor site, beginning this September, and act as the Nation’s first line 
of defense against a ballistic missile attack on the U.S. 

General Dodgen. The training, testing, and certification process of these soldiers 
has been nearly continuous, with mastery of the system being the only acceptable 
standard. First, the Air Defense Artillery School at Fort Bliss, Texas qualifies sol- 
diers/operators in a Military Occupation Skill (MOS). This schooling will last from 
13 weeks to 6 months or more, depending on occupation. 

Once Air Defense MOS qualified, soldiers enter a rigorous individual training pro- 
gram conducted by the MDA Ground-Based Midcourse Defense Joint Program Of- 
fice. Here each soldier undergoes an initial 4-week “Basic” course followed by a 6- 
week “Advanced” course requiring system mastery for completion. The training cov- 
ers operational theory, functional interoperability of architectural components and 
system elements, utilizing classroom and hands-on experiences. 

Soldiers are then assigned to crews within their unit where they undergo 6 more 
weeks of intense positional and crew training. During this meticulous instruction 
they are taught and become expert at there specific individual and crew tasks, tac- 
tics, techniques, and procedures. 

Upon completion of this training, soldiers begin operational procedures investiga- 
tions at the Joint National Integration Center (JNIC) in Colorado Springs, where 
these expert soldiers and crews perfect their skills in a joint environment with 
NORTHCOM/North American Aerospace Defense (NORAD) command center crews 
from Cheyenne Mountain. A soldier will experience no less than 6 months, and de- 
pending on occupation, as much as a full year of specialized, dedicated, hands on 
instruction, training, and examinations before they can even be qualified to under- 
take an operational readiness evaluation (ORE). Successful completion of this ORE 
would result in an achievement of only the first tier of a strict multi-tiered certifi- 
cation process that includes individual, crew, unit, and combatant commander cer- 
tification. 

The Army is utilizing a trained group of subject matter experts (soldiers. Govern- 
ment civilians, and contractors) to conduct OREs of the crews optimizing every pos- 
sible event (Exercises, Wargames, Simulations, Integrated Flight and Ground Tests 
(IFT/IGT), and System Integration and Check-out (SICO) tests) to ensure we have 
the soldiers trained and certified to defend the Nation with this Strategic Missile 
Defense capability when it becomes operational. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE THREAT 

70. Senator Lieberman. General Kadish, a recent Washington Post article dated 
February 17, 2004, carried an announcement by Russian President Vladimir Putin 
that his forces had just successfully tested what he called a “maneuver re-entry ve- 
hicle.” The article later discusses the Russians’ desire, following our departure from 
the 1972 ABM Treaty, to equip its state-of-the-art Topol missile with multiple war- 
heads. According to DOD officials, either of these technologies would be very dif- 
ficult for our missile defense system to defeat. I realize that our NMD system was 
not envisioned to defeat a large-scale attack from nuclear powers such as Russia or 
China. However, with the recent discoveries of the proliferation of nuclear and mis- 
sile technologies to such states as Iran, North Korea, and Libya I am concerned that 
in the near future a single high-technology missile launched by a State or organiza- 
tion may have the capability to defeat our defenses. What are the MDA’s plans to 
deal with future threats such as these? 

General Kadish. The MDA continues to pursue technologies and capabilities to 
address adversary missiles of all ranges, in all phases of flight and in all regions. 
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I will answer the question in two parts — first our plans to defeat maneuvering re- 
entry vehicles and second relative to multiple warheads. [Deleted.] 

71. Senator Liebeeman. Mr. Wynne, this year’s budget request for missile defense 
is substantial. I recognize the necessity to maintain momentum on research, devel- 
opment, and testing of these extremely technologically complex systems, however, 
a ballistic missile attack poses just one potential threat against the citizens of the 
United States. Each year Congress must assess the level of defense spending in 
order to determine that the country is investing the necessary funds on the correct 
technologies required to protect our citizens against the most likely threats to our 
Nation. Are you aware of a process within the DOD, or within the administration 
as a whole, that assesses the spectrum of probable threats against our Nation and 
factors the likelihood of these threats into determining which systems are funded 
(and to what level they are funded) in the annual budget request? Based on your 
knowledge, why does the administration believe that there is enough of a near-term 
threat from a laallistic missile attack on the U.S. to warrant fielding an interceptor 
system before operational testing has been accomplished? 

Mr. Wynne. There are several such processes within the executive branch. The 
President’s NSS sets strategic priorities which guide the Quadrennial Defense Re- 
view (QDR), the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR), and the National Military Strategy 
(NMS). These sources of guidance inform the Department’s ongoing assessments of 
the varied threats to the Nation, our allies, and our deployed forces. The Joint Ca- 
pabilities Integration and Development System (JCIDS) processes support the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Requirements Oversight Council 
(JROC) in identifying, assessing, and prioritizing joint military capability needs. Im- 
plementation of direction in the NPR has prompted assessments of the DOD’s prior- 
ities for strategic defense. These and other ongoing assessments produce fiscal and 
programming guidance that set budget priorities. The budget is scrutinized by the 
0MB before submission to Congress to ensure that funding priorities are consistent 
with Presidential direction and administration policy. 

As the events of September 11 demonstrated, the security environment is more 
complex and less predictable than in the past. We face growing threats from WMD 
in the hands of states or non-state actors, threats that range from terrorism to bal- 
listic missiles intended to intimidate and coerce us by holding our cities hostage to 
WMD attack. Hostile states, including those that sponsor terrorism, are investing 
significant resources to develop and acquire ballistic missiles of increasing range 
and sophistication that could be used against the United States and our friends and 
allies. These same states have chemical, biological, and/or nuclear weapons pro- 
grams. In fact, one of the factors that make long-range ballistic missiles attractive 
as a delivery vehicle for WMD is that the United States and our allies lack effective 
defenses against this threat. This rationale underpins the NMD Act of 1999 which 
established the policy of the United States to deploy as soon as technologically pos- 
sible an effective NMD system capable of defending the territory of the United 
States against limited ballistic missile attack. The BMDS developmental test pro- 
gram has demonstrated that the inherent capability of the architecture for IDO may 
allow us to defend against limited ballistic missile attack. We will continue to char- 
acterize that capability and improve upon it as the system matures. In addition, our 
resolve to develop defenses against ballistic missiles may also deter hostile states 
from investing resources to acquire them, reducing the global threat. 


REQUIREMENTS FOE A VIABLE RADAR SYSTEM 

72. Senator Liebeeman. General Kadish, in order for a NMD to be effective, it 
is necessary to be able to locate and identify potential inbound threats. According 
to officials in the MDA, an XBR system is essential to any missile intercept pro- 
gram. At this time, however, there is no funding slated for the construction of a 
ground-based XBR, which will ideally be located in Shemya, Alaska. Instead, fund- 
ing is being used to develop the SBX. However, the SBX will not be fielded until 
2005 and, according to a 2002 statement by the Director of the MDA, “the SBX is 
not a substitute for a Shemya XBR.” Until SBX is fielded, the interceptor system 
will utilize the Cobra Dane surveillance radar system. According to a GAO report 
recently released, the Cobra Dane radar has never been tested for this missile inter- 
cept utility and even with new software upgrade, it will lack the ability to provide 
more than rudimentary analysis of incoming missile threats. When the SBX is even- 
tually fielded, it will be limited to either providing operational support in Alaska, 
or support to the current test range in the Hawaiian Islands, not both. Based on 
these facts, I contend that there is a capabilities gap in our near-term NMD sensor 
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architecture. You have previously testified before Congress that building an XBR at 
Shemya in the Aleutians was the “long pole in the tent,” meaning that it was on 
the critical path to establishing a viable missile defense system. Yet the administra- 
tion has never requested funds to build an XBR at Shemya, and has decided on SBX 
system instead. Why have you not requested funds for this ground based radar? 

General Radish. The SBX was the result of changes in the GMD mission and pro- 
gram focus in 2002 and the U.S. withdrawal from the ABM Treaty. 

Prior to 2001, a land-based XBR was planned for Shemya Island, Alaska. From 
that location, an XBR would provide ballistic missile acquisition, tracking, discrimi- 
nation, and kill assessment for the United States. In July 2001, the GMD Joint Pro- 
gram Office changed its near-term mission from deployment of a missile defense ca- 
pability covering the U.S. to a robust test architecture in the Pacific that would also 
provide some limited operational utility. 

As the test bed was laid out in 2001, it was discovered that many threat rep- 
resentative trajectories could not be supported by a Shemya-based XBR. This neces- 
sitated exploration of additional radar sites and concepts. As a result, the SBX con- 
cept was developed. SBX will provide the capability to support identified test bed 
flight test missions and will be a mobile asset that allows operational capability. 
This mobility was not allowed under the ABM Treaty. 

It is important to note that either an SBX or a land-based Shemya XBR could 
provide a high degree of ballistic missile sensor capability. The major difference is 
the actual mission that each performs. The Shemya radar would have been affixed 
operational asset providing robust missile defense capability but was not located to 
support the test architecture. The SBX offers a movable sensor that meiximizes the 
test bed’s utility, which will ultimately result in a more flexible operational missile 
defense system. 

The SBX is scheduled to be integrated into the BMDS at the end of fiscal year 
2005. 

73. Senator Lieberman. General Radish, when the SBX is participating in a test, 
will it be capable of being used to defend against a real missile attack? If not, will 
you be relying on Cobra Dane to provide radar coverage during these test windows? 
When, if it all, do you plan to test the Cobra Dane radar system to assess its ability 
to function as a missile tracking and target acquisition radar? 

General Radish. Yes, the SBX can fill its defensive role while testing. The SBX, 
like other BMDS components, is subject to recall for defensive operations whether 
it is participating in a flight or ground test, undergoing routine maintenance, in 
transit, or in any other status. 

Cobra Dane and SBX will complement each other after the sea-based radar is 
added to the BMDS at the end of calendar year 2005. 

Due to Cobra Dane’s location and orientation, the only way to test the radar 
would involve flying an air-launched target through its field of view. MDA is cur- 
rently examining the best approach to conducting Cobra Dane radar testing. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel R. Akaka 
AIRBORNE laser 

74. Senator Akaka. General Radish, I understand from GAO that the current 
ABL contract is supposed to reach its cost ceiling by May 2004. Because MDA does 
not know how to estimate the total cost of this program nor when it will reach pro- 
gram completion, MDA has decided to go to a year-to-year contract. How can you 
justify asking for funding for a program when you seem to have no idea how much 
will be expended on that program from year-to-year? 

General Radish. 

a. Estimating the costs for a technology program is a challenge that is not unique 
to ABL. As recognized by the GAO, estimating the cost of development for programs 
similar to ABL’s technology maturity level cannot be done with total accuracy. How- 
ever, that alone does not make the effort unjustifiable. Furthermore, prudent cost 
control steps are being taken. We regularly evaluate and adjust our cost estimates, 
based on past experience and an assessment of the scope of the remaining effort, 
in order to provide the best picture of the annual funding requirement. 

b. Our justification in continuing to request funding is based on the fact that ABL 
will provide an essential, strategic military capability, as noted above. Our cautious 
program management approach recognizes the technical complexity of ABL’s devel- 
opment and we set near-term programmatic goals to be met, in order to estimate 
cost. This strategy includes continuation reviews to better understand program tech- 
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nical progress and system viability. All this is taken into consideration as the MDA 
updates the ABL program costs and subsequently requests funding. 

75. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, how do you plan to ensure financial account- 
ability for this program over its acquisition cycle? 

General Kadish. The MDA has instituted a number of financial review processes 
for all of its elements to ensure financial accountability and ABL is no exception. 
We plan to continue to apply prudent financial management principles in managing 
the program. It should be noted that by continuing to run the ABL program with 
the same financial rigor as any of MDA’s major acquisition efforts, we actually en- 
sure it receives a higher level of oversight than it would ever receive as a technology 
development program. 

76. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, in January 2001, the ABL Program Manager 
stated that there are “no showstoppers and [the program] has met or exceeded every 
technical requirement.” Is that statement still true of the ABL system? 

General Kadish. The ABL still has not encountered any technical showstopper. 
Though we have had many technical challenges to date, they have all heen over- 
come and we see nothing to prevent accomplishment of a successful system dem- 
onstration. 

77. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, there are expected to be four lasers onboard 
the ABL: the Active Ranging System (ARS) that locates a target missile; the Target 
Illuminator Laser (TILL); a Beacon Illuminator Laser (BILL); and finally the Killer 
Laser. In 2001, it was projected that these four lasers would be operationally ready 
in April 2002. What is the current status of each of these lasers? Are they all ready 
to be operationally tested? 

General Kadish. 

a. The following is a summary of the current status of each laser. 

i. First light for first the high-energy laser module was successfully tested 
in fall 2001, providing 118 percent of design power. First light for the 6- 
module high-energy laser is projected to be accomplished by the end of cal- 
endar year 2004. 

ii. As for the illuminator lasers, the BILL and the TILL have been exten- 
sively tested in laboratory and end-to-end testing. The total run times on 
these lasers, from typically 30-second test runs, far exceed what we expect 
to be seen in the aircraft. 

iii. The ARS laser has accumulated nearly 100 ills of run time in ground 
testing and has been operated for at least 4 hrs. continuously. 

b. Integration and development testing of the all lasers onboard the ABL aircraft 
will begin at Edwards Air Force Base, California, in 2005. 

78. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, are the problems in the ABL system engi- 
neering problems, physics problems, or both? 

General Kadish. At this point there are no technical showstoppers to the ABL 
program. Integration challenges center around implementing pioneering technology, 
completing first-of-a-kind component manufacturing, and developing first-ever engi- 
neering and operating procedures for a directed energy weapon. To date, the pro- 
gram has not encountered any insurmountable challenge. Many integration chal- 
lenges have been met and overcome, including several previously viewed as 
unsolvable. Therefore, we see nothing to prevent accomplishment of a successful sys- 
tem demonstration. 

79. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, in April 2003, before Senate appropriators, 
you indicated that the cost of the ABL program could run 15 percent to 20 percent 
above projections and stated that the MDA is “right on the edge” of proving that 
the technology can work. Have your projections of cost overruns changed in a year? 

General Kadish. Yes, our projections have changed, and our previous estimates 
have been adjusted upwards. Based on an increased understanding of the complex- 
ities involved in integrating the system and using our experience on the progress 
we have made to date, we have a better understanding of the challenges that lie 
ahead. 


TESTING CONCERNS 

80. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, regarding the BMDS, the fiscal year 2003 
Christie Report states: “Due to the immature nature of the systems they emulate, 
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models and simulations of the BMDS cannot be adequately validated at this time. 
Confidence in assessed capabilities will improve as more system performance data 
is gathered to anchor the simulations or directly demonstrate these capabilities.” 
Why is the DOD deploying a system when its capabilities cannot be adequately eval- 
uated at this time? 

General Kadish. The models and simulations have given the MDA the confidence 
to put these systems into the field to gain further operational experience. The DOD 
is fielding these systems as they become available to give the warfighter a capability 
where none previously existed and to gain experience in their use. The capabilities 
at any point in time will be adequately evaluated for use within stated limitations 
and conditions. The alternative would be not to provide any capability to protect the 
U.S. and its allies. 

81. Senator Akaka. General Kadish, concerns have been reported regarding the 
lack of real-world scenarios in which the BMDS has been tested. For example, the 
tests used to evaluate the ABL program used a laser that is fundamentally different 
from the type of laser that will be in the final ABL. I am concerned we will have 
no true measure of the capabilities of these systems before we launch them. Can 
you discuss the rationale for not testing the BMDS in real-world conditions? 

General Kadish. The MDA has always planned to test its systems in realistic 
operational situations. However, real world scenarios may not be possible, in all sit- 
uations, for the BMDS. Individual elements of the BMDS, like the ABL, will be test- 
ed within the limits of the test ranges to collect developmental data and where pos- 
sible, using operationally relevant conditions. Multiple test scenarios will be used 
to characterize the performance of integrated elements; validated models and sim- 
ulations will be used to verify the full range of capabilities for each phase of the 
BMDS. 

The DOD is fielding these systems as they become available to give the warfighter 
a capability where none previously existed and to gain experience in their use. The 
capabilities at any point in time will be adequately evaluated for use within stated 
limitations and conditions. The alternative would be not to provide any capability 
to protect the U.S. and its allies. 


SPIRAL DEVELOPMENT 

82. Senator Akaka. Secretary Wynne, the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2003 states that once an acquisition program is designated as employing 
“spiral development,” the Secretary of Defense must submit an annual status report 
on that program, which includes projected prototype costs, to Congress. No such re- 
ports have been submitted on the BMDS. The term “spiral development” is used in 
MDA’s budget request to explain the BMDS development process. It has also been 
used repeatedly by multiple senior officials in the DOD and the MDA in reference 
to missile defense. Yet according to a 2003 GAO report, none of the missile defense 
programs have been officially designated as spiral development programs. Can you 
explain this apparent lack of consistency? Are missile defense programs using spiral 
development? If so, why have the required reports not been submitted to Congress? 

Mr. Wynne. The BMDS was identified as using spiral development after the re- 
porting deadline of September 30, 2003. It will be included in the Department status 
report due by September 30, 2004. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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Nicholas W. West, and Pendred K. Wilson. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Jayson Roehl, assistant 
to Senator Allard; Mieke Y. Eoyang and Jarret A. Wright, assist- 
ants to Senator Kennedy; Elizabeth King, assistant to Senator 
Reed; William K. Sutey and Dan Shapiro, assistants to Senator Bill 
Nelson; Andrew Shapiro, assistant to Senator Clinton; and Terri 
Glaze, assistant to Senator Pryor. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning, everyone. The committee 
meets this morning to receive testimony from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, the Honorable Spencer Abraham, on the defense-related ac- 
tivities of the Department of Energy (DOE), as well as the Presi- 
dent’s Defense Authorization Request for Fiscal Year 2005 and the 
Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). The committee welcomes 
our distinguished witness, together with his colleagues who have 
joined him this morning. 

This committee has jurisdiction over approximately two-thirds of 
the doe’s budget. The fiscal year 2005 budget request for the de- 
fense-related missions of DOE is approximately $16.8 billion, a 2- 
percent real increase over the fiscal year 2004 appropriated level. 

( 1175 ) 
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This funding is primarily for maintaining the reliability, safety, 
and security of our nuclear weapons stockpile and for the environ- 
mental cleanup of Department of Energy (DOE) nuclear facilities. 

For the past 2 years, DOE has requested funding or legislation 
for several research programs which I think are vital for America’s 
defense posture. This includes a feasibility study on the Robust Nu- 
clear Earth Penetrator (RNEP) and advanced concepts research. 
These important requests generated significant, and I must say, I 
think quite appropriate, debate in Congress both last year and the 
previous year. 

Last year Congress decided to authorize research and feasibility 
studies on advanced concepts and the RNEP while ensuring that 
Congress has the final say on whether more advanced development 
activities may proceed in the future. Specifically, the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2005 puts in what I believe 
is a very appropriate condition, namely that before the DOE can 
proceed to the engineering development, production, or deployment 
phases of the RNEP, or a low-yield nuclear weapon. Congress must 
specifically give the authorizations. This is a prudent way to han- 
dle a very sensitive issue, which is concerning the public a great 
deal. I think that is understandable, and it is an issue that is de- 
serving of very careful oversight in the years to come by Congress. 

Congress struck the proper balance, which will allow our weap- 
ons scientists, engineers, and technicians to conduct necessary re- 
search studies to ensure that they can maintain the technical abil- 
ity to respond to any future military requirements as determined 
by this and future Presidents. 

There are several other DOE matters which require this commit- 
tee’s ongoing oversight. The Science-Based Stockpile Stewardship 
Program continues towards a goal of ensuring that the United 
States can maintain its nuclear weapons stockpile and that the 
stockpile can be certified as reliable, safe, and secure without the 
need to conduct underground live nuclear tests. I think it is a laud- 
able goal, but I am speaking just for myself that I have a consider- 
able skepticism as to whether this goal can be achieved. 

Three major DOE programs are critical to DOE’s defense-related 
mission: the National Ignition Facility (NIF), the Modern Pit Facil- 
ity (MPF), and the Mixed Oxide (MOX) Facility, and I hope, Mr. 
Secretary, you will include references to each today. 

As the environmental management (EM) program works toward 
the completion of the first three major closure sites in 2006, there 
are reasons to both praise these accomplishments and at the same 
time urge caution as the new challenges emerge. The planned 2006 
closure of the Rocky Flats site in Colorado and the Fernald and 
Mound sites in Ohio, I think, is positive news for the DOE. The 
early closure of these sites is expected to result in a cost savings 
of over $12 billion. 

Nonetheless, shifting the oversight of the closure sites from the 
EM program to the Office of Legacy Management (LM) poses a new 
challenge for the DOE. Environmental stewardship responsibilities, 
pension and health care needs, and the community concerns will 
all require a high level of attention to assure a smooth transition. 

Consequently, Secretary Abraham, I know that you share the 
President’s priority on nuclear nonproliferation matters and that 
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you take a deep personal interest in your department’s very active 
role in this area. We look forward to hearing from you this morning 
about these programs. I thank you and your family for service to 
the Nation and that of your colleagues. I now turn to the distin- 
guished ranking member, Mr. Levin. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, let me join you 
in welcoming Secretary Abraham back. It’s always good to have our 
friend and former colleague here with us. The DOE’s total budget 
request for fiscal year 2005, as you have pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, is $23.5 billion of which $16.8 billion, or about two-thirds of 
the overall DOE budget is for defense-related activities, and thus 
under the jurisdiction of this committee. These defense-related ac- 
tivities include the environmental cleanup program, the nuclear 
nonproliferation programs, the nuclear weapons activities, and the 
naval reactors development program. The National Nuclear Secu- 
rity Administration (NNSA) is responsible for the nonproliferation 
programs, the nuclear weapons program, and the naval reactors 
program. 

The DOE NNSA has made some progress in its various non- 
proliferation programs, and I want to commend you. Secretary 
Abraham, for your efforts with Russia and the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency (IAEA) to establish a task force to identify, as- 
sess the risk of, and secure or destroy as appropriate radiologic de- 
vices and other nuclear and radiological materials that could pos- 
sibly be used in a radiological dispersal device (RDD), a so-called 
dirty bomb. 

In addition, the DOE has taken over responsibility from the DOD 
for a major project to shut down the last three plutonium produc- 
ing reactors in Russia. To enable the shut-down of these reactors, 
which also produce energy for their local communities, DOE must 
build or modify fossil fuel plants to provide the energy that will be 
lost when the reactors are shut down. This will be a challenging 
program, and we look forward to working with you, Mr. Secretary, 
to make this program a success. 

One problem that is facing the DOE in the nonproliferation area 
is the stalemate between the United States and Russia on the issue 
of liability. The failure to resolve these differences has caused sev- 
eral nonproliferation programs, including the DOE program to con- 
vert 34 tons of weapons-grade plutonium to fuel for nuclear power 
reactors, to essentially shut down. Secretary Abraham, I would 
very much appreciate your thoughts on how that matter could be 
resolved. 

On nuclear weapons, working to secure nuclear materials and 
weapons is just one aspect of proliferation. Over the course of the 
past 3 years, the administration has taken a variety of steps that 
would indicate more emphasis and importance is being placed on 
nuclear weapons than on nonproliferation. Nuclear proliferation 
and the nuclear weapons policies and actions of the United States 
are inextricably connected, and we should be conscious of that 
interaction. 

The message sent by last year’s repeal of the ban on research 
and development (R&D) of low-yield nuclear weapons is the wrong 
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message. Other aspects of last year’s actions begin to take the 
United States in a dangerous new direction that marks a major 
shift in American policy, is inconsistent with our longstanding com- 
mitment under the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) to end 
the nuclear arms race, and undermines our argument to other 
countries around the world that they should not develop or test nu- 
clear weapons. 

The United States, as the only country to use nuclear weapons, 
has a responsibility to ensure that nuclear weapons are never seen 
as just another option for warfare. The Bush administration, 
through a series of acts taken over the past 3 years, is moving to 
change the traditional thinking about nuclear weapons to make nu- 
clear weapons more useable and to see them as just another capa- 
bility. Four years after promising to reduce reliance on nuclear 
weapons and to reduce the number of nuclear weapons in the 
stockpile, the United States is still maintaining and supporting a 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 1 (START 1) stockpile on the 
order of 8,000 weapons. There have been no reductions in the num- 
ber of weapons in the stockpile, and it appears that reliance on nu- 
clear weapons as a warfighting option may actually have increased. 

The DOE budget request for fiscal year 2005 would more than 
double the money provided last year to continue work on the RNEP 
and also increase by 50 percent the money for advanced nuclear 
weapons concepts. At a time when the United States is trying to 
dissuade other countries from going forward with nuclear weapons 
development, and when we are spending over $1 billion to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons material and technology, these ac- 
tions send a terrible message. The United States is following a pol- 
icy that we urge others not to adopt. 

Secretary Abraham, I look forward to discussing these important 
issues with you, and again, we welcome you as always back to the 
Senate. 

Chairman Warner. Mr. Secretary, we will put into today’s record 
your statement in its entirety, and perhaps you can in your open- 
ing remarks give us an overview and we’ll proceed into the ques- 
tion period. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SPENCER ABRAHAM, SECRETARY OF 

ENERGY 

Secretary Abraham. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I 
will try to give a brief summary of our written statement, which 
I appreciate having inserted into the record of today’s hearing. I 
want to thank you and the other members. It is always for me, of 
course, an honor to have a chance to return to the Senate and meet 
with former colleagues and have a chance to talk about the DOE. 

Let me just begin today by commenting that at the level of fund- 
ing we are proposing for the DOE in the 2005 budget, it constitutes 
the largest budget submission in the history of the Department. It 
reflects the success of a number of the programs which we have de- 
veloped in recent years, as well as the President’s confidence in the 
work that is going on, and really this budget request builds on a 
number of successes which we have achieved. 

I am very proud of what we have accomplished in the last sev- 
eral years in terms of providing for the national energy security 
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and the economic security of the American people. I am especially 
proud, I want to just say today, of the performance of the men and 
women who work at the DOE and whose dedication and hard work 
make this possible. A testament really to that dedication and capa- 
bility was a recent announcement by the Office of Management and 
Budget (0MB), which ranked the DOE first among Cabinet-level 
agencies in terms of the implementation of the President’s Manage- 
ment Agenda. As I think everyone knows, 0MB recently put to- 
gether a scorecard which evaluates agency performance in a variety 
of areas such as financial management, and it recognized the DOE 
as the Cabinet-level agency which was leading the pack. As you 
might imagine, we are quite proud of this. Obviously it is the work 
of the folks on the front lines throughout our complex who have 
made this possible. 

Let me just comment on a few of the major areas of our budget 
as it relates to the work of this committee. Of the $24.3 billion total 
request for this year, 69 percent, or $16.8 billion, is for the DOE’s 
defense programs, which include the NNSA, our environmental 
cleanup activities, defense nuclear waste disposal, safeguards and 
security, as well as counterintelligence. 

NNSA, our quasi-independent agency, is charged with maintain- 
ing our Nation’s nuclear stockpile, rebuilding the capabilities of our 
defense complex, halting the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
materials, and providing the Navy with safe, militarily-effective nu- 
clear propulsion. I think the NNSA has been very successful in 
meeting these responsibilities. 

Certifying to the President the safety and reliability of our stock- 
pile is probably the most important responsibility a Secretary of 
Energy has, and in light of the moratorium on testing, this is a 
particularly difficult challenge. Through cutting-edge science and 
advanced computer modeling, NNSA is able to ensure that the 
weapons complex is ready and prepared to respond rapidly and ef- 
fectively if required. 

In order to ensure the continued reliability of the stockpile, the 
DOE and NNSA have undertaken an ambitious campaign to mod- 
ernize and rebuild the complex. This has been a central feature of 
every budget the Bush administration has submitted, and this year 
is no exception. That includes a large scale capital improvement 
program to rebuild decaying infrastructure as well as efforts to re- 
store and improve the basic capabilities to operate our weapons 
programs in the 21st century. 

But as we are working to keep our stockpiles safe, secure, effec- 
tive, and reliable, we are also taking steps to counter the prolifera- 
tion of dangerous nuclear materials worldwide, and I am particu- 
larly proud of the role which the DOE has played in securing and 
removing dangerous nuclear materials from a variety of places, 
most recently from Libya. 

As the committee knows, in December, Colonel Qadhafi volun- 
tarily pledged to disclose and dismantle all of Libya’s weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) programs, including a uranium enrich- 
ment project that could produce nuclear materials for several nu- 
clear bombs per year. DOE experts were part of the team that did 
secure those materials and then brought them to our facility in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, for evaluation, testing, and destruction. The 
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United States and the world are safer as a result of this non- 
proliferation triumph. 

I am also proud of the great progress which we have made with 
Russia on nonproliferation issues. We have accelerated the mate- 
rial protection programs and expanded the scope of our work to en- 
sure that dangerous materials do not fall into the hands of terror- 
ists. We have increased our cooperation with Russia’s strategic 
rocket forces by initiating warhead security work at three new 
sites. We have also extended our international nuclear and radio- 
logical cleanout programs to states that were once part of the So- 
viet Union and its empire. 

Working with them, with Russia, and with the IAEA, we have 
been able to secure radiological materials in these countries before 
anyone with evil designs could get their hands on them. Moreover, 
we have begun a MegaPorts program to detect the trafficking of 
nuclear radioactive materials in the world’s busiest seaports. Even- 
tually we hope to have detection equipment in key locations all 
over the planet. 

On top of those responsibilities, the NNSA also receives the 
naval reactors program, which provides safe and reliable nuclear 
reactors to power the Navy’s war ships. It is responsible for all 
naval nuclear propulsion work beginning with technological devel- 
opment through reactor operations, and ultimately to reactor plant 
disposal. 

Our 2005 budget continues to support our naval reactors efforts, 
including work on the design of the next generation of nuclear re- 
actor for aircraft carriers and continued work on the trans- 
formational technology core to deliver a significant energy increase 
to future submarines. 

I think a review of all these programs should make very clear 
that we are dedicated to ensuring America’s defense preparedness 
in the 21st century. We are also, Mr. Chairman, dedicated to clean- 
ing up the legacy of half a century of nuclear defense work in the 
United States. On a complex-wide basis, we have taken an ap- 
proach that says we will not allow the legacy of the work done in 
the weapons complex to be part of a community’s burden for as far 
as the eye can see, and that is why we are seeking the most fund- 
ing ever for our EM program. 

When we took office in 2001, the timetable for cleanup at most 
sites was 70 or 80 years. Today the measures which we are insti- 
tuting and have instituted will accelerate completion of the cleanup 
program by 35 years, and because of the shorter time frame that’s 
involved, it will save the American taxpayers as much as $50 bil- 
lion, perhaps even more. 

The doe’s accelerated cleanup strategy has led to the creation, 
as you noted, of two new organizations outside of EM, the Office 
of Legacy Management, and the Office of Euture Liabilities. Trans- 
ferring responsibilities to these new offices will enable the EM pro- 
gram to complete its current cleanup scope, and it allows other de- 
partmental programs to focus on their primary missions. 

On a related note, we are seeking an increase in funding for our 
work to establish a permanent nuclear waste repository at Yucca 
Mountain. Yucca Mountain is key to helping us complete the clean- 
up of our Cold War weapons facilities. Our 2005 budget request 
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permits us to stay on schedule to begin operation at Yucca Moun- 
tain in 2010. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, safeguarding and securing all of DOE’s 
sites and facilities is a top priority. I’m happy to report that the 
2005 budget for all DOE safeguard and security programs fully ad- 
dresses the requirements identified in the revised Design Basis 
Threat (DBT), the initiative we undertook to review all of our 
threat assessments and to update and modernize the complex to 
deal with the new world in which we live. 

At the same time, we are seeking to consolidate the two counter- 
intelligence programs within the DOE into one office reporting di- 
rectly to the Office of the Secretary. We reached this judgement 
after extensive review of the current separated or bifurcated coun- 
terintelligence functions between the DOE on the one hand and the 
NNSA, which have proven to be an impediment, frankly, to coher- 
ent and effective counterintelligence activities. We believe this 
must be corrected. I personally think that having a single counter- 
intelligence office reporting directly to the Secretary of Energy will 
create a more streamlined and effective program, clarify account- 
ability, and provide a clear line of authority for policy development 
and implementation. 

The NNSA Administrator, the National Counterintelligence Ex- 
ecutive, the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI), and the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), share this view as 
well. Recently, we submitted proposed legislation to Congress to ef- 
fect the needed consolidation, and I would urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes a brief overview of our major areas 
of responsibility, and obviously I would be happy to answer the 
committee’s questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Abraham follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Spencer Abraham 

INTRODUCTION 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. It is a pleasure to 
be here today to discuss the President’s fiscal year 2005 budget request for the De- 
partment of Energy (DOE). In doing so, I want to stress the ways this budget is 
going to help us accomplish our various missions related to defense and the environ- 
ment. 

At $24.3 billion in gross budget authority, the fiscal year 2005 budget request is 
the largest in the history of the DOE. Within the $24.3 billion, approximately 69 
percent of the total DOE budget, or $16.8 billion, is for the Department’s atomic en- 
ergy defense activities within the jurisdiction of this committee. Within this part of 
the budget, there is $9.0 billion to support activities in the National Nuclear Secu- 
rity Administration (NNSA), $7.4 billion to fund the environmental cleanup activi- 
ties, $131 million to fund the Defense Nuclear Waste Fund, and $663.6 million to 
fund other defense activities. 

This budget request builds on a number of successes we have had over the past 
3 years. I am very proud of what we have accomplished in terms of fulfilling the 
President’s management vision for this DOE and also what we have achieved to pro- 
mote energy and economic security for the American people. 

The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) recently announced that DOE has 
made the most progress among Cabinet-level agencies in the implementation of the 
President’s Management Agenda. 0MB recognized DOE as the Cabinet-level agency 
“leading the pack with regard to management improvement” in the areas of human 
capital, competitive sourcing, financial management, e-government, and budget/per- 
formance integration. 

Over the past 3 years, with the strong support of the administration and Con- 
gress, our national nuclear security programs, through the DOE’s NNSA, have 
achieved a level of stability that is required for accomplishing our long-term mis- 
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sions. As the post-Cold War era evolves, the NNSA is managing the Nation’s nu- 
clear warheads according to the guidance in the Nuclear Posture Review (NPR). The 
DOE, through the NNSA, works to ensure that the Nation’s nuclear stockpile re- 
mains safe, secure, reliable, and ready, and to extend the life of that stockpile in 
support of Department of Defense (DOD) military requirements. Our Nation will 
continue to benefit from the security resulting from an effective nuclear deterrent 
and can be confident that the nuclear weapons complex is ready and prepared to 
respond rapidly and effectively if required. 

We have also made great progress in a number of other program areas. We have 
implemented changes that have fundamentally reformed DOE’s Environmental 
Management (EM) program. Complex-wide, we have taken an approach to acceler- 
ated cleanup that says we will not allow the legacy of the work done in the weapons 
complex to be part of a community’s burden for future generations. At the beginning 
of this administration, the timetable for completing cleanup at all sites was 70 
years. Today, we have implemented reforms to accelerate completion of the cleanup 
program by 35 years and reduce estimated program costs in excess of $50 billion. 

With national security as our overarching departmental mission, we cannot be 
said to be fulfilling our mission with any confidence unless we can guarantee secu- 
rity at our facilities. We are attempting to do that with a request of $1.38 billion 
in fiscal year 2005 for all DOE safeguards and security activities. We have revised 
the Design Basis Threat (DBT), which is the post-September 11 analysis of potential 
threats against which we must protect DOE sites and materials across the country, 
and are implementing our response to it. We also have a high-level review of secu- 
rity procedures underway by some of the Nation’s top military and civilian experts. 
Lastly, we have made significant managerial changes in the security leadership at 
our facilities. 

A critical component of our national security mission is counterintelligence. Last 
summer, I informed this committee and others that our national security will be 
best served by consolidating the two counterintelligence programs within the DOE 
in one office reporting directly to the Office of the Secretary. I came to this conclu- 
sion after extensive review of the current bifurcated counterintelligence functions 
between the DOE and the NNSA, which have proven to be an impediment to coher- 
ent and effective counterintelligence activities. This must be corrected. More re- 
cently, I submitted proposed legislation to Congress to effect the needed consolida- 
tion. 

I believe that having a single counterintelligence office reporting directly to the 
Secretary of Energy will create a more streamlined and effective program, clarify 
accountability, and provide a clear line of authority for policy development and im- 
plementation. The NNSA Administrator, the National Counterintelligence Execu- 
tive, the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI), and the Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) share this view. I urge prompt passage of the legislation. 

The sections that follow provide the details of the fiscal year 2006 budget request. 

NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Representing approximately 37 percent of the DOE’s entire fiscal year 2005 budg- 
et request, our national security programs have made great progress and continue 
to address the challenges of a post-September 11 environment. 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request totals $9.0 billion, an increase of $383 million 
or 4.4 percent. We are making progress in managing our program activities within 
a disciplined 5-year budget and planning envelope. We are doing it successfully 
enough to be able to address emerging new priorities and provide for needed fund- 
ing increases in some of our programs within an overall modest growth rate — nota- 
bly Safeguards and Security, Nuclear Weapons Incident Response, and Facilities 
and Infrastructure Recapitalization — by reallocating from other activities and 
projects that are concluded or winding down. 

The NNSA budget justification contains the required 3 years of budget and per- 
formance information, as well as similar information for 5 years as required by Sec. 
3253 of the NNSA Act, as amended (Title XXXII of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 2000, P.L. 106-65, 50 U.S.C. 2453). This section, entitled 
Future Years Nuclear Security Program (FYNSP), requires the NNSA to provide to 
Congress each year at the time the budget is submitted the estimated expenditures 
necessary to support the programs, projects, and activities of the NNSA for a 5 fiscal 
year period, in a level of detail comparable to that contained in the budget. Since 
the inception of NNSA, the FYNSP has been provided as a separate document sup- 
porting the budget request. Starting with this budget, NNSA will meet this statu- 
tory requirement by including outyear budget and performance information as part 
of a fully integrated budget submission. 
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Weapons Activities 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request for the programs funded within the weapons 
activities appropriation is S6.568 billion, an increase of 5.4 percent over fiscal year 
2004 due largely to the increase in security and facilities infrastructure. Within 
weapons activities, the budget structure has been changed in response to congres- 
sional concerns to align directed stockpile work funding with individual weapon sys- 
tems, and to highlight nuclear weapon incident response as a separate line. 

The NPR guidance directed that NNSA maintain a research and development 
(R&D) and manufacturing base that ensures the long-term effectiveness of the Na- 
tion’s stockpile, and support the facilities and infrastructure that are responsive to 
new or emerging threats. The NPR also directed NNSA to begin a modest effort to 
examine concepts that could be deployed to further enhance the deterrent capabili- 
ties of the stockpile in response to the national security challenges of the 21st cen- 
tury. 

The United States is continuing work to refurbish and extend the life of the B61, 
W76, and W80 warheads in the stockpile. Within the fiscal year 2005 request of $1.4 
billion for Directed Stockpile Work (DSW), funding for the life extension programs 
increases by 7 percent to $477.4 million. This reflects the expected ramp up in the 
three systems with First Production Units scheduled in fiscal years 2006-2009 and 
the completion of life extension activities for the W87. In fiscal year 2005, DSW 
funding will support R&D of advanced weapon concepts to meet emerging DOD 
needs that will enhance the nuclear deterrent, and to ensure a robust and capable 
NNSA for the future. The NPR highlighted the importance of pursuing advanced 
concepts work to ensure that the weapons complex can provide nuclear deterrence 
for decades to come. In fiscal year 2005, $9.0 million is requested to support the 
modest R&D effort in the Advanced Concepts Initiatives (ACI) to meet emerging 
DOD needs and to train the next generation of nuclear weapons scientists and engi- 
neers. The Robust Nuclear Earth Penetrator (RNEP) is the most mature concept 
being studied in this program. Funds for the RNEP study are included in the fiscal 
year 2005 budget as a separate line item from the rest of the advanced concepts 
study activity. A request for $27.6 million is also included for the continuing RNEP 
feasibility, design definition and cost study. The RNEP study was requested by the 
Nuclear Weapons Council in January 2002. 

The RNEP study is to determine whether either of two existing warheads — the 
B61 or the B83 — can be adapted without resuming nuclear testing to improve our 
ability to hold at risk hardened, deeply buried facilities that may be important to 
a future adversary. The request for advanced concepts funding is to investigate new 
ideas, not necessarily new weapons. For example, we are currently examining the 
feasibility of adapting an existing weapons carrier and existing nuclear warheads 
to achieve a delivery system with greater assurance that the intended nuclear mis- 
sion could not be compromised by either component failure or adversary attack, thus 
giving greater reliability for nuclear missions. Appropriate uses for additional work 
in advanced concepts might include examining the feasibility of warheads with im- 
proved design margins, easier manufacturing, greater longevity, and improved safe- 
ty. Any of these ideas would only be pursued for future development if directed to 
do so by the President and Congress. 

Progress in other parts of the Stockpile Stewardship Program continues. The fis- 
cal year 2005 request for campaigns is $2.4 billion, essentially level with fiscal year 
2004. This request funds a variety of campaigns, experimental facilities, and activi- 
ties that continue to enhance NNSA’s confidence in moving to “science-based” judg- 
ments for Stockpile Stewardship, and provide cutting edge technologies for stockpile 
certification and maintenance. 

While there is no reason to doubt the ability of the Stockpile Stewardship Pro- 
gram to continue to ensure the safety, security, and reliability of the nuclear deter- 
rent, the Nation must maintain the ability to carry out a nuclear weapons test in 
the event of some currently unforeseen problems that cannot be resolved by other 
means. Within the guidance provided by Congress, we are beginning to improve our 
readiness posture from the current ability to test within 24 to 36 months to an abil- 
ity to test within approximately 18 months. The fiscal year 2005 budget request of 
$30 million supports achieving an 18-month readiness by September 2005. But let 
me be clear, there are no plans to test. 

The National Ignition Facility (NIF) at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 
(LLNL) remains on budget and schedule. The fiscal year 2005 request of $130 mil- 
lion continues construction, installation, and commissioning of laser beams. Once 
complete in 2008, the 192-laser beam facility will be capable of achieving tempera- 
tures and pressures found only on the surface of the sun and in exploding nuclear 
weapons. We are anticipating the first Stockpile Stewardship experiments in 2004 
using four laser beams. As a result of recent technical advances in capsule design. 
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target fabrication, and computer simulations, we expect to be^n the fusion ignition 
campaign in fiscal year 2009 with a goal of achieving fusion ignition in fiscal year 

2010. The Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign request for fiscal year 
2005 is $741.3 million, an increase of nearly 3 percent over fiscal year 2004. Work- 
ing with IBM and Cray Research, the program expects delivery of Red Storm in fis- 
cal year 2004 and Purple in fiscal year 2005. These will be the world’s fastest ma- 
chines, operating at 40 and 100 Teraops, respectively, and they will continue to rev- 
olutionize supercomputer capabilities and three-dimensional modeling. Having these 
machines on-line will begin to redress the capacity and capability issues raised in 
the September 2003 JASONs report required by Congress. 

The NPR recognized a need, over the long run, for a Modern Pit Facility (MPF) 
to support the pit manufacturing needs of the entire stockpile. NNSA’s fiscal year 
2005 request for the Pit Manufacturing Campaign is $336.6 million, an increase of 
13 percent over fiscal year 2004, but with some changes since the last budget re- 
quest. We delayed the final environmental impact statement (EIS) for the MPF in 
order to address congressional concerns that it is premature to pursue further deci- 
sions on an MPF at this time. The decision to delay the final EIS also delays identi- 
fication of a preferred site for constructing the MPF. 

This decision will in no way affect the W88 pit manufacturing and recertification 
program underway at Los Alamos, which is reestablishing the technological base to 
manufacture pits, and which thereby will inform many of the technology decisions, 
which will be contained in the eventual MPF design. 

Readiness campaigns are requested at $280.1 million in fiscal year 2005, a de- 
crease of about 14 percent. The decrease is attributable mainly to continuing 
progress in construction of the Tritium Extraction Facility that is funded within this 
account. 

NNSA’s Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities activities operate and main- 
tain current facilities and ensure the long-term vitality of the NNSA complex 
through a multi-year program of infrastructure construction. About $1.5 billion is 
requested for these efforts, a slight decrease from fiscal year 2004 that is attrib- 
utable to a 20-percent decline in funding needed to support line-item construction 
project schedules. 

In fiscal year 2005 the President’s budget provides a total of $201.3 million for 
the Office of Secure Transportation, which is responsible for meeting the DOE’s 
transportation requirements for nuclear weapons, components, special nuclear mate- 
rials, and waste shipments. 

Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization 

The Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program (FIRP) is essential to 
our ability to maintain a responsive robust infrastructure. I am pleased to note that 
its mission and performance are commended in the recent preliminary assessment 
by the National Research Council on DOE’s facility management. The fiscal year 
2005 budget request for FIRP is $316.2 million. This increase follows a 2-year period 
of flat funding. The request restores the program to our previously requested 
FYNSP levels; it places the program back on our previously planned schedule and 
reflects our commitment to fulfill the direction of Congress to end the program by 

2011 . 

Nuclear Weapons Incident Response 

The third growth area in the fiscal year 2005 budget request is the Nuclear Weap- 
ons Incident Response programs. The fiscal year 2005 request of $99.2 million re- 
flects an increase of 11 percent over the fiscal year 2004 level, recognizing the great- 
ly increased number of deployments of these assets within the United States and 
abroad. The long-term sizing of this effort in terms of dollars and people continues 
to evolve along with its critical role in homeland security. We have relocated this 
account separately within the weapons activities appropriation to provide additional 
visibility into these programs and funding request. 

Safeguards and Security ! Design Basis Threat 

Protecting NNSA people, information, materials, and infrastructure from harm or 
compromise is one of our most serious responsibilities and highest priorities. The 
fiscal year 2005 budget request for NNSA’s Safeguards and Security program is 
$706.9 million, an increase of 21 percent over the fiscal year 2004 enacted level that 
is needed to implement our response to the new DBT at all NNSA sites and facili- 
ties. I issued the new DBT in May 2003, as a result of a post-September 11 analysis 
of the threats against which we must protect DOE sites and materials across the 
country. Implementation plans based on vulnerability assessments for each of the 
sites are in final preparation. These will delineate the upgrades and associated costs 
plan to upgrade service weaponry, extend explosive impact zones, consolidate nu- 
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clear material, and make additional improvements of a classified nature to bring 
NNSA facilities into full compliance with the new DBT by the year 2006. The fiscal 
year 2005 NNSA budget includes $107.9 million ($89.6 in Safeguards and Security 
and $18.3 million in Secure Transportation Asset) to address the new DBT. NNSA 
will shortly submit a request for fiscal year 2004 reprogramming and appropriation 
transfer to allow this important work to continue on schedule. The fiscal year 2006 
funding request for DBT implementation will be addressed during this spring’s pro- 
gramming process, and accommodated within the current 5 year funding profile for 
NNSA. 

In recent months we have had some highly publicized occurrences at some NNSA 
sites. In each instance, NNSA and DOE have taken immediate and aggressive ac- 
tions to address these occurrences and to ensure that any potential vulnerability is 
mitigated as soon as possible and that longer term fixes are put into place as appro- 
priate. Because of these problems, we have chartered two external review groups 
to provide an independent assessment of our management of security. While we are 
confident that there has been no compromise of classified material and that no nu- 
clear material is at risk, we believe security can and should be improved. Funding 
for Safeguards and Security in NNSA has increased over 70 percent during this ad- 
ministration, which is a strong indicator of the priority we place on this responsibil- 
ity. The Administrator of NNSA and I join together in making it well known that 
we will not tolerate any reduction, perceived or real, in our protective forces and 
our abilities to protect the complex. 

Nuclear Nonproliferation 

We also continue to make great progress with Russia on nuclear nonproliferation. 
Of the $1.35 billion included in this budget for Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation, 
$999.0 million is requested for nonproliferation programs with Russia and other 
countries. We have accelerated the material protection programs and expanded the 
scope of our work to ensure that dangerous materials do not fall into the wrong 
hands. We have increased our cooperation with Russia’s Strategic Rocket Forces by 
initiating warhead security work at three new sites. 

We have extended our International Radiological Threat Reduction program to 
states that were once part of the Former Soviet Union (FSU) and others. Working 
with them, with Russia, and with the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
we have been able to secure radiological materials in these countries. 

Moreover, in this budget request we are continuing our MegaPorts program with 
$15.0 million to detect the trafficking of nuclear or radioactive materials in the 
world’s busiest seaports. We will complete installations at three ports in fiscal year 
2004 and complete an additional three ports in fiscal year 2005. Eventually we hope 
to have detection equipment in key locations all over the planet. 

The largest investment in nuclear nonproliferation in fiscal year 2005 is the 
Fissile Materials Disposition program. We are working to design and build facilities 
to dispose of inventories of surplus U.S. weapons-grade plutonium and highly en- 
riched uranium (HEU), and supporting concurrent efforts in Russia to obtain recip- 
rocal disposition of similar materials. 

One of the major obstacles encountered this year is a disagreement with Russia 
regarding liability protection for plutonium disposition work performed in that coun- 
try. This has resulted in a 10-month delay in the planned start of construction of 
the mixed oxide (MOX) facility in Russia as well as a similar facility in the United 
States. The liability issue is being worked at high levels in the administration. The 
President’s fiscal year 2005 budget request seeks $649.0 million for this program to 
begin construction of both the U.S. and Russian MOX facilities in May 2005, as we 
work to resolve the liability issue by this spring. Our outyear funding profiles reflect 
the administration’s full commitment for proceeding with plutonium disposition. 

Not only are we pursuing the disposition of weapons-grade plutonium, but we are 
also working hard to stop more from being produced. We have assumed the respon- 
sibility from the DOD for shutting down the last three plutonium production reac- 
tors in Russia and replacing them with fossil fuel plants by 2008 and 2011. This 
will result in the cessation of the annual production of 1.2 metric tons of weapons- 
grade plutonium. Under the Elimination of Weapons-Grade Plutonium Production 
program, we will provide oversight for Russian contractors who will actually be per- 
forming the work. The fiscal year 2005 request for this effort is $50.1 million. 

In fiscal year 2005, NNSA assumes responsibility for the Off-site Source Recovery 
Project from the Office of EM. The requested program funding is $5.6 million, with 
a projected cost of about $40.0 million over the next 5 years to substantially reduce 
the risk of these source materials being used for radiological dispersion devices. The 
program works closely with the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) to 
prioritize source recovery. 
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We are mindful of this committee’s concerns about the finances of the programs 
funded by the defense nuclear nonproliferation appropriation. NNSA is currently de- 
veloping the framework for the first semi-annual report on uncosted balances and 
commitments as directed by last year’s authorization act. 

Naval Reactors 

In fiscal year 2005, we are requesting $798.0 million for the Naval Reactors pro- 
gram, an increase of about 5 percent. This program continues to be a prime example 
of how to manage unforgiving and complex technology. The Naval Reactors program 
provides safe and reliable nuclear reactors to power the Navy’s warships. It is re- 
sponsible for all naval nuclear propulsion work, beginning with technology develop- 
ment, through reactor operations, and ultimately to reactor plant disposal. The 
budget increase will support 70 percent completion of the desi^ of the next genera- 
tion nuclear reactor on an aircraft carrier, and continue work on the 
Tranformational Technology Core, which will deliver a significant energy increase 
to future submarines, resulting in greater operational ability and flexibility. The re- 
quest includes $6.2 million for a new construction start, the Materials Development 
Facility Building, in Schenectady, New York. The total estimated cost of this facility 
is $20.4 million, and it is estimated to be completed in 2008. 

Office of the Administrator 

The NNSA is in the final implementation phase of a re-engineering effort that fol- 
lows the principles of the President’s Management Agenda to modernize, integrate, 
and streamline operations. As a result, at the end of fiscal year 2004, NNSA will 
achieve its goal of a 15-percent reduction in Federal personnel since fiscal year 
2002 . 

The fiscal year 2005 budget request of $333.7 million for the Office of the Admin- 
istrator is about 1 percent below the fiscal year 2004 appropriation. This reflects 
cost avoidance due to the reduction of about 300 positions since 2002, and no further 
request for incremental funding needed to accomplish re-engineering in NNSA head- 
quarters and field organizations. The budget request assumes that personnel reduc- 
tions are achieved, restructuring is finished, and associated employee transfers are 
completed at the end of fiscal year 2004. 

The Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation and Nuclear Weapons Incident Response 
programs have been excluded from staff reductions due to increased program re- 
quirements in those areas. We are not requesting a separate funding control for the 
Office of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation, because it is no longer necessary to as- 
sure that Federal hiring goals are met for those activities that are experiencing 
rapid mission growth. Based on hiring to date in fiscal year 2004, it is projected that 
this organization will meet or exceed its managed staffing plan goal of 244 by fiscal 
year 2005. A single funding control for the appropriation is necessary to facilitate 
NNSA’s corporate efforts to rebalance the nuclear nonproliferation office’s transition 
from reliance on support service contractors to permanent Federal staff. 

ENVIRONMENT 


Environmental Management 

All of our scientific research is designed in part to meet our Nation’s environ- 
mental challenges. In addition to research in hydrogen, next generation nuclear 
technology, and renewable energy, our commitment to the environment includes 
taking action to address the environmental legacy of our past work, particularly 
building the nuclear weapons complex that helped win the Cold War. That means 
cleaning up the contamination caused by the production of nuclear weapons and en- 
suring our Nation is equipped to safely handle future high-level nuclear waste gen- 
erated by the use of conventional nuclear power as well as the continued stockpile 
stewardship of nuclear weapons. 

DOE is addressing these responsibilities through our EM program and the work 
at Yucca Mountain. Our fiscal year 2005 budget requests $8.6 billion to meet our 
various environmental-related objectives. Within that, we are seeking over $7.4 bil- 
lion for the EM program — the most funding ever requested for this program, reflect- 
ing the peak year of DOE’s investment strategy for accelerated cleanup. We antici- 
pate funding will then decline significantly to about $5 billion in 2008. 

The request includes five appropriations, three of which fund on-the-ground, core 
mission work, and two of which serve as support. The five appropriations and asso- 
ciated requested funding are as follows: 

• Defense Site Acceleration Completion ($5.97 billion) 

• Defense Environmental Services ($982 million) 

• Non-Defense Site Acceleration ($152 million) 
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• Non-Defense Environmental Services ($291 million) 

• Uranium Enrichment Decontamination and Decommissioning Fund ($500 
million) 

Within the Defense Site Acceleration Completion appropriation, there is a pro- 
posal to reserve $350.0 million. These funds will be requested pending the satisfac- 
tory resolution associated with a recent court ruling dealing with our authority to 
classify certain lower activity waste incidental to reprocessing (WIR). 

This budget reflects several program shifts from EM to other programs within the 
DOE in fiscal year 2005. The program shifts more focus to EM’s mission of Cold 
War cleanup and supports the EM program initiative to accelerate cleanup and risk 
reduction while providing the responsible and accountable mission programs with 
the resources and tools necessary to achieve their objectives. This accountability 
model is the key to moving each of the enterprises or missions of the DOE forward 
in attaining the desired outcomes and results important to the administration and 
supporting our accelerated risk reduction and closure initiative. Transfers include 
the following: 

• Federal staff at the Pacific Northwest National Laboratory to the Office 
of Science and Federal staff at Headquarters to the Office of the Chief In- 
formation Officer; 

• EM portion of the Offsite Source Recovery Program to the NNSA; 

• Spent fuel storage responsibilities at Idaho National Laboratory, the For- 
eign Research Reactor Spent Fuel Program, management of NRC-licensed 
spent fuel, and the National Nuclear Spent Fuel Program to the Office of 
Civilian Radioactive Waste Management; and 

• Formerly Utilized Sites Remedial Action Project records management, re- 
sponsibility for cost liability and recovery reviews, and Environmental Jus- 
tice and the Massie Chairs of Excellence Program to the Office of Legacy 
Management (LM). 

We will also be transferring sites, as they are completed, to either the landlord 
or to LM. Transferring sites to LM will occur if the site has no further DOE mission. 
EM is working with LM to ensure smooth site closure and transition by: 

• Ensuring that site baselines identify functions and elements beyond con- 
tract closure to meet all internal requirements; 

• Conducting assessments of site readiness for transfer and closure in tan- 
dem with LM; 

• Having joint teams at each site (Rocky Flats has 2 LM employees) sup- 
ported by LM personnel who were once EM personnel and EM personnel 
at sites are transferring to LM positions; 

• Holding quarterly meetings Between EM and LM senior management to 
address key issues and make decisions; and 

• Developing a communication plan defining roles and responsibilities be- 
tween EM and LM staff. 

Defense Nuclear Waste Disposal 

One of the most significant and long-standing commitments addressed in this 
budget is funding to establish a permanent nuclear waste repository at Yucca Moun- 
tain. In order to remain on schedule to begin operation in 2010, the fiscal year 2005 
budget requests $880.0 million for Yucca Mountain repository activities, of which 
$131.0 million is requested from the Defense Nuclear Waste Disposal appropriation. 
This is key to ensuring the future use of nuclear power in this Nation. It is also 
important to help us complete the cleanup of our weapons facilities and consolidate 
high-level nuclear waste in one safe, secure location. This request enables us to fi- 
nalize and defend the license application for construction of the permanent reposi- 
tory — which we are planning to submit to the NRC by December 2004 — as well as 
other activities associated with repository design and safety upgrades and with de- 
veloping a transportation system to the Yucca Mountain site. 

As I mentioned earlier, this budget reflects several program shifts from EM to 
other programs within the DOE. One of the shifts includes the transfer of the spent 
nuclear fuel management program from the Office of EM to the Office of Civilian 
Radioactive Waste Management. Transferring the responsibility for these activities 
will ensure a consistent policy and approach to manage and plan for the ultimate 
disposition of both commercial and DOE-owned spent fuel. The proposed transfer to- 
tals $26.4 million, with $21.2 million funded from the Other Defense Activities ap- 
propriation, and the remaining from the Energy Supply appropriation. These funds 
continue to remain separate from the Nuclear Waste Fund. 
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SAFEGUARDS AND SECURITY 

Safeguarding and securing DOE’s sites and facilities are among our highest prior- 
ities. The fiscal year 2005 budget includes $1.38 billion for all DOE safeguards and 
security programs to address additional requirements identified as a result of the 
revised DBT. 

Within the total amount requested for safeguards and security activities, approxi- 
mately $707 million will support activities to safeguard nuclear weapons facilities. 
About $265 million will support activities that protect the Cold War nuclear waste 
material being cleaned up at our environmental cleanup sites. 

We are also requesting $256.0 million for the Office of Security to support the de- 
velopment of DOE-wide security policies as well as to provide physical security for 
DOE headquarters. The fiscal year 2005 budget request also includes $58.0 million 
to support safeguards and security activities at the new Idaho National Laboratory 
for nuclear energy R&D. 


OTHER DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Nuclear Energy 

The nuclear energy program remains a critical component of the Nation’s energy 
portfolio and a significant part of America’s energy future. The fiscal year 2005 
budget request for the DOE’s nuclear energy programs is $410.0 million, of which 
$112.8 million is for security and infrastructure activities at Idaho — a former DOD 
site — which falls under this committee’s purview. These programs work to address 
essential requirements to develop advanced nuclear power technologies for deploy- 
ment. The fiscal year 2005 nuclear energy budget request also reflects the establish- 
ment of the Idaho National Laboratory, which will serve as the Nation’s primary 
center for strategic nuclear energy research, development, demonstration, and edu- 
cation. It will lead the DOE’s investigation of a new type of nuclear power plant 
that is proliferation-resistant and melt-down proof — the next generation nuclear 
power plant. It is our objective that the Idaho National Laboratory will become the 
world’s premier nuclear energy technology center within a decade. 

Energy Security and Assurance 

The widespread blackout of August 2003 — affecting an area encompassing 50 mil- 
lion people, 8 States, and 1 Canadian province — was a strong reminder that our Na- 
tion’s electricity grid has vulnerabilities and weaknesses which need to be ad- 
dressed. Energy reliability is imperative. The budget request for Other Defense Ac- 
tivities includes $10.6 million for Energy Security and Assurance activities to help 
ensure a secure and reliable energy infrastructure in the new environment of 
heightened security and the increasing complexity of energy interdependencies. 
These activities will complement the efforts undertaken by the Department’s Office 
of Electric Transmission and Distribution and the activities of the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS). 

Environment, Safety, and Health 

The fiscal year 2005 budget includes $135.0 million for the Office of Environment, 
Safety, and Health, of which $104.5 million falls under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. Within the $104.5 million, there is a request of $43.0 million within the En- 
vironment, Safety and Health program to accelerate the processing of applications 
from contractor workers who may have become ill as a result of their work at DOE 
facilities. This is a matter of doing what’s right and taking care of those whose la- 
bors helped secure our safety. With this budget request, we plan to implement a 
3-year program to eliminate the backlog of applications by the end of 2006. 

Security and Safety Performance Assurance 

I recently brought the Office of Security and the Office of Independent Oversight 
and Performance Assurance under a single manager to create the Office of Security 
and Safety Performance Assurance. The intent of the establishment of the Office of 
Security and Safety Performance Assurance is to increase the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the Department’s safeguards and security programs in light of the new en- 
vironment we now live in. These two functions will maintain their distinctive roles 
and responsibilities within the Office of Security and Safety Performance Assurance. 
In fiscal year 2005, the budget request for the Office of Security and Safety Perform- 
ance Assurance is $279.8 million, with $255.1 million for Office of Security to con- 
tinue to develop and interpret safeguards and security policy for the entire Depart- 
ment, and $24.7 million for Office of Independent Oversight and Performance Assur- 
ance to continue to evaluate the implementation of policy, the effectiveness of secu- 
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rity training and technology implementation, and identify issues concerning the ade- 
quacy of policy. 

Legacy Management 

The budget includes $66.0 million for the Office of LM to manage post-environ- 
mental-cleanup activities. This organization demonstrates the DOE’s long-term com- 
mitment to manage requirements relevant to closure sites beyond the completion of 
remediation. 

Future Liabilities 

The budget also includes a total of $8.0 million for a new Office of Future Liabil- 
ities, which is funded by the Energy Supply appropriation at $3.0 million and the 
Other Defense Appropriation at $5.0 million. This is a planning office to address 
various future cleanup activities at sites with continuing missions. The fiscal year 
2005 budget provides funds to plan for environmental liabilities not currently as- 
signed within the Department. 

As in previous years, the fiscal year 2005 budget requests funding within the 
Other Defense Activities appropriation to offset funding within the departmental ad- 
ministration appropriation. This offset of $92.4 million for Defense-Related Adminis- 
trative Support addresses the significant amount of administrative support activi- 
ties performed within the departmental administration appropriation that are of di- 
rect benefit to the DOE’s defense-related programs. The fiscal year 2004 Energy and 
Water Development conference report directed the Department to submit a budget 
request for fiscal year 2005 that reflects a proportional contribution from other de- 
fense activities for departmental administration costs. Fiscal year 2005 funding rep- 
resents 32.7 percent of the departmental administration appropriation administra- 
tive costs. 


CONCLUSION 

The Department’s fiscal year 2005 budget request reflects the accomplishments of 
the last 3 years, the successes and the many changes. This request charts a focused 
course of investment for the Nation’s future, one guided by a cohesive mission and 
targeted performance metrics. Making ah of this work are the extremely talented 
men and women of the DOE which includes the world’s top engineers and scientists. 
It is a privilege to work alongside them on a common mission. It is an honor to 
serve a President who has provided this vision of what this Department can — and 
will — accomplish in hscal year 2005 and beyond. 

Thank you. This concludes my formal statement. I would be pleased to answer 
any questions you may have at this time. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and I 
know that all members of this committee admire the work that you 
have done and the continuing public service that you and your fam- 
ily render. I guess to put it personally, we kind of miss you. 

Secretary Abraham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Now, you mentioned the important work 
that you do with the United States Navy in terms of nuclear reac- 
tors for our submarine fleet and carrier force. I’ve had 35 wonderful 
years of experience with that program, starting in 1969 when I en- 
tered the DOD and now these 25 years in the Senate. It has com- 
piled a safety record second to none in the world. We have had 
really no major accidents that we know of attributed to any mal- 
functioning of the power plants aboard our naval vessels. We have 
achieved extraordinary milestones in the construction of the cutting 
edge of submarines to protect this nation. 

Now, as you well know, the DOD years ago, when I had a hand 
in it, created the program that was once associated with Admiral 
Rickover, with whom I worked and enjoyed a very strong profes- 
sional and friendly relationship. The individual that occupies that 
position currently. Admiral Bowman, I think has done a very admi- 
rable job. It is an 8-year tenure. It is my judgement that we should 
continue that 8-year tenure. Do you have any difference of opinion 
on that? 
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Secretary Abraham. No. Admittedly, my time in the job has en- 
tirely coincided with Admiral Bowman’s leadership. He has done 
an outstanding job, but it has been my sense that having a turn- 
over of leadership on a periodic basis actually brings a certain 
amount of strength to the position, but I wouldn’t want to in any 
sense suggest that the current occupant has not done an outstand- 
ing job. 

Chairman Warner. No, I was not raising it for that question be- 
cause I think he recognizes that at the completion of his 8 years 
we would have a sequential successor to come along, and I am cer- 
tain there are many outstanding individuals in the United States 
who can step up. But I believe that position is different than al- 
most any other in our whole defense structure of service and DOE 
service, so I am for continuing that 8 years, and when the appro- 
priate time comes, I am sure that the Secretary of Defense will 
nominate an individual for that office to continue for another se- 
quence of 8 years. 

I am going to look further into that with the DOD, because I 
want to continue that program. I really set in place years ago that 
8-year tenure, and I think there is a measure of independence and 
originality and creative thinking that goes with that post that the 
8 years enables the occupant to render. 

Let us talk about the RNEP. I was looking at the out-years, and 
particularly 2006, looking at a fairly substantial increase, and I 
bring to your attention the fact, as I mentioned in my opening 
statement, that in 2004 we put in the legislation that the DOE 
may not proceed to the engineering development phase 6.3 or to 
subsequent phases without a specific authorization from Congress. 
Could you correlate that substantial 2006 bump-up with this statu- 
tory provision, which I hope will remain? 

Secretary Abraham. The statutory provision, Mr. Chairman, 
would of course govern any decision to move from a stage of re- 
search or preliminary inquiry to the engineering phase. We are re- 
quired to provide 5-year budgets, however, so that people can look 
down the road and make a proper sort of assessment of what po- 
tential expenses will be. In this case, we have satisfied that by of- 
fering in the budget an outlook of what would be the kinds of costs 
involved if several preliminary and important steps were to take 
place. First, that we would complete the research work that we 
proposed to do. Second, that it would be a decision made by the ex- 
ecutive branch that as it is considering ways to deal with the issue 
of hard, deeply-buried targets, that the preferred approach would 
be the hardening of an existing nuclear weapon, and that a rec- 
ommendation would be made to proceed. After which, the congres- 
sional ratification and support for that would be required before we 
would move to that engineering 

Chairman Warner. The short answer to it is that you have to 
do your budget programming 

Secretary Abraham. Right, and we want to be very 

Chairman Warner. In no way does that imply that the adminis- 
tration will come and try to revise the existing statutory frame- 
work. 

Secretary Abraham. No, not at all, and the alternative would be 
to not put those numbers out and have someone suggest that we 
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were somehow keeping that secret. We felt we have a responsibil- 
ity — 

Chairman Warner. I think you have taken the prudent course 
of action on that, Mr. Secretary, and I am glad we have placed in 
today’s record a clear explanation for it. 

Last week, you were featured in a Washington Post article dis- 
cussing the nuclear-related components for the United States to re- 
move from Libya in the wake of Libya’s decision to dismantle its 
nuclear and WMD programs. I think the administration deserves 
an enormous amount of credit for the initiatives taken with Libya 
on that together with other nations working with us. 

What can you tell the committee about the nonproliferation ac- 
tivities that DOE has undertaken in Libya, and do you have any 
plans for additional nonproliferation activities in Libya? 

Secretary Abraham. Well, essentially in Libya we have engaged 
in several activities. The initial phase of the activity was to remove 
the nuclear material that had been secured for a uranium enrich- 
ment processing effort, as well as the key components of the ma- 
chines that would be used for that effort so they would not be func- 
tional. That was the material that came to the United States in the 
first phase of the effort. 

The second phase was to bring the remainder of the WMD mate- 
rials that were discovered there, a much larger tranche of material. 
Just to put this in perspective, the first phase was about 55,000 
pounds of equipment, material, and machinery. The second is about 
5 percent of the total. The third component, which we are also very 
pleased about, was that working with the Libyan Government, and 
with the Russian Federation, and with the IAEA, we were able to 
secure and return to Russia the fresh fuel that was at the Tajura 
research reactor site in Libya, the kind of weapons-grade or near 
weapons-grade material or fuel that was under-secured and obvi- 
ously a potential source of material for some type of proliferation 
usage. So that has been returned to Russia. 

We now will continue the work to try to address the core of that 
reactor to turn it into a safe alternative. 

Chairman Warner. I think that is commendable, Mr. Secretary. 
Last month you announced a new program to provide employment 
opportunities for Iraqi scientists, technicians, and engineers. I com- 
mend you for that, too. The program seeks to support reconstruc- 
tion efforts and prevent the proliferation of WMD expertise to ter- 
rorists or proliferating states. What can you tell the committee 
about this new program aimed at facilitating productive research 
activities for these scientists so that they will not travel elsewhere 
in the world? 

Secretary Abraham. Mr. Chairman, we have had some very posi- 
tive success in the DOD’s nonproliferation work over a long period 
of time, primarily with the Russian Federation, on finding alter- 
native occupational opportunities for folks with the expertise, 
whether they are scientists or technicians in the area of nuclear 
work, and we intend to build on that approach with respect to this 
latest mission. It has just been launched, and we will keep the 
committee well-informed of the progress that we make. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. My 
time has expired. 
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Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Presidents Bush and 
Clinton prepared an annual nuclear weapons stockpile memoran- 
dum that outlined, among other things, the number of nuclear 
weapons in the stockpile by weapons type and the number of weap- 
ons by type in each of the various states of readiness. Each docu- 
ment usually covered a 5-year period which allowed for planning 
decisions to be made, and President Bush has not submitted an an- 
nual document since the December 2001 Nuclear Posture Review 
(NPR). 

We have been told that the memorandum is almost finished, but 
it has not been submitted. There also was a requirement in last 
year’s appropriations law for something similar to that called the 
Stockpile Plan to be submitted with the budget. What is the status 
of that memorandum? 

Secretary Abraham. You are right, and I might say that the pro- 
visions in the appropriation bill related to programs in my depart- 
ment, even though we are not singularly responsible for this report, 
but the fencing was on our dollar so obviously we have an interest 
in doing this. We also have an interest in doing it thoroughly and 
well, so it is occupying a lot of attention, both at the DOE and the 
DOD. We believe it will be done soon, but it will be done com- 
prehensively to try to give this committee and the other responsible 
committees a clear indication of what we think, what the adminis- 
tration is recommending in terms of the stockpile composition. 

Senator Levin. Was the administration aware of the fact that 
that was supposed to be submitted with the budget? 

Secretary Abraham. I am sure that that is known by the admin- 
istration. I assured the committee that we are working very hard 
to do this well and the delays are not because of a desire to avoid 
doing this, but because we want to do it effectively. 

Senator Levin. The fiscal year 2004 budget request sought $6 
million for work on advanced nuclear weapons concepts, and that 
amount was authorized and appropriated last year, but Congress 
prohibited the DOE from spending $4 million of the $6 million 
until 90 days after a revised Stockpile Plan was submitted to Con- 
gress. That Stockpile Plan has not been submitted to Congress. 
When is that plan going to be submitted? 

Secretary Abraham. Really, these are in the same basic process, 
and we hope it will be done soon. I would just note that actually 
the entire $6 million was predicated on the completion and submis- 
sion of various documents to Congress. The first $2 million of the 
advanced concept money was actually held in reserve until NNSA 
submits a report on how that money will be spent, and then can 
not be spent for 30 days after that. That report was submitted on 
March 12, so we actually have not begun even the work on the first 
$2 million. We are doing our best to finish this project so that the 
remainder would be available. 

Senator Levin. Is the preparation of the revised Stockpile Plan 
contingent on the President signing that nuclear weapons stockpile 
memo? 

Secretary Abraham. I am not sure what the exact sequence is. 
I would have to answer that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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While transmittal of the Report to Congress on the Revised Nuclear Warhead 
Stockpile Plan is contingent on the President’s approval of the fiscal year 2004-2012 
Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Plan, preparation and coordination of the report to Con- 
gress is not. DOE and DOD are now coordinating a draft report to Congress. It is 
expected that once the President approves the fiscal year 2004-2012 Nuclear Weap- 
ons Stockpile Plan, transmission of the report to Congress will occur in an expedited 
fashion. 

Senator Levin. You and I have talked about the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve (SPR), Mr. Secretary, and I want to ask you a ques- 
tion about that and put a chart up there for us. Gas prices are at 
a record high, and what that chart shows is that over the last 2 
years, the DOE has added about 85 million barrels to the SPR. 
That is the red line going up. At the same time, private sector in- 
ventories of crude oil have fallen by about 50 million barrels to 
their lowest level in 30 years, and that is the white line going 
down. 

Goldman Sachs, which is the largest crude oil trader in the 
world, has said that the buildups in storage have lowered commer- 
cially available petroleum supplies, and John Shages, who is your 
director of finance and policy for the SPR, said in a briefing in the 
spring of 2002 the following: “Commercial petroleum inventories 
are low, retail product prices are high, and economic growth is 
slow.” He concluded that “the Government should avoid acquiring 
oil for the Reserve under these circumstances.” 

Is that still his position? 

[The information referred to follows:] 


Depositing Oil into the SPR 
Decreases 

Private Sector Inventories 

Millions of Barrels 
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Secretary Abraham. I do not know what his position personally 
is, but our administration’s position is that the reason we are fill- 
ing the Reserve is predicated on national security concerns. In the 
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wake of the events of September 11, a number of people have, I 
think, felt that having the Reserve filled to its entire 700 million 
barrel limit was a critical national security objective, and the Presi- 
dent directed the DOE to move ahead to fill it, which is the under- 
lying rationale for doing the things we are doing. 

We recognize that there are obviously other issues in play, but 
the overriding concern we had was to have the Reserve at maxi- 
mum strength in the event that there was a serious disruption in 
supply at some point. 

Senator Levin. Now, the Reserve is currently 93 percent filled, 
is that correct? 

Secretary Abraham. About 645, 650 million. 

Senator Levin. Out of 700 million barrels. Do you have any dis- 
agreement with those figures? Offhand, would you agree 

Secretary Abraham. We started somewhere around 540 million, 
and we are about 100 million more than that now. 

Senator Levin. But would you agree that the private sector’s in- 
ventory has gone down to what is near a record low while yours 
has gone up? 

Secretary Abraham. The private sector is lower than it was when 
this started. I do not know exactly 

Senator Levin. Would you agree that there is a relationship be- 
tween the price of gasoline and other petroleum products and the 
shortage of supply? 

Secretary Abraham. I think it may be the opposite way. I think 
the impact on price of supply is obvious. I do not think the price 
of gasoline is affecting supply. 

Senator Levin. What I am saying is that when supply goes down 
in the private inventories the price is going to go up. 

Secretary Abraham. The Energy Information Administration, 
which is an independent arm of the DOE, has been asked by us 
to gauge the impact on price of our very slow increase in the size 
of the Reserve, and have reached the conclusion that the impact is 
nearly negligible. 

Senator Levin. Dr. Phil Verleger, who is probably the foremost 
petroleum economist in the Petroleum Economics Monthly, reaches 
a very different conclusion than you do, which is that oil would 
have been perhaps $8 per barrel lower had in the last few years 
the administration followed what he calls a rational strategy, 
which is that you buy when oil prices are low and you do not add 
to the inventory when supplies are low in the private sector and 
when the price is high. 

I would hope that the administration would take a look at these 
outside analysts, but also I would ask if you would be willing to 
ask the director of finance and policy for the SPR, a man who 
works for you, whether or not he continues to — and I am talking 
about his own view, not the administration view — whether or not 
it continues to be his view that when commercial petroleum prod- 
ucts are low, retail product prices are high, and economic growth 
is slow, that the Federal Government should avoid acquiring oil for 
the Reserve under those circumstances. Would you be willing to 
ask for the record that he supply us with his view of that? 

Secretary Abraham. I will. I am sure he has that view, and I 
would be happy to have him submit his view on that basis. 
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[The information referred to follows:] 

Acquiring Oil for the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 

The following are the personal views of John D. Shages, Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Petroleum Reserves, on acquiring oil for the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
(SPR): 

It is my opinion that there are a wide array of considerations that could and 
should be factored into when, and at what rate, to add inventory to the SPR. The 
weight I would put on each of the factors depends on circumstances and will change 
with time. The administration has put the preponderance of weight on the need for 
increased energy security. At this time, I also put more weight on the value of en- 
ergy security than the three factors listed for consideration. The SPR is the only 
U.S. Government tool for assuring oil supplies to consumers during an interruption, 
especially if caused by war, or intentional export curtailment. The potential need 
for the protection the Reserve offers has been increasing due to increasing consump- 
tion, increasing imports, decreasing unutilized production capacity anywhere in the 
world, and a general decrease in political stability in producing countries. It is my 
opinion that the optimal inventory of the Reserve is substantially higher than the 
current inventory of about 655 million barrels, which equates to only 57 days of net 
U.S. imports as of May 10, 2004. Adding inventory to the Reserve is inherently good 
for energy security, and the additional inventory will prove to be a worthwhile in- 
vestment for American taxpayers when the oil is ultimately sold. 

Slow Economic Growth 

With regard to SPR oil acquisition and economic cycles, it is my opinion that oil 
prices have a more powerful impact on the overall economy than is recognized by 
most economists. Consequently, oil acquisition for the Reserve, and the associated 
price effect, could be timed to slow an overheated economy or stimulate a slack econ- 
omy if there was no urgency to add inventory, and if the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) were not attempting to control inventories and prices. 
Under current circumstances, the U.S. economy is enjoying robust economic growth. 
Gross domestic product grew 4.4 percent in the first quarter of 2004, after strong 
growth during 2003. The government has been stimulating the economy aggres- 
sively since 2001 using both monetary policy and fiscal policy. These stimuli have 
had the desired impact; the recession of 2001 has faded, business investment has 
picked up, and consumer confidence is high. The strength of the recovery is such 
that the preponderance of informed opinion is the Federal Reserve Board will begin 
to increase interest rates later this year. Therefore, from the perspective of economic 
policy, the economy does not need to be stimulated by reducing the Reserve fill rate. 
Current conditions are attractive for oil acquisition, especially relative to 2002 when 
the economy was coming out of recession, suffering the uncertainty of the events of 
September 11, 2001, and anticipating a war in Iraq. Based on the criterion of slow 
economic growth, I do not recommend avoiding oil acquisition for the SPR at this 
time. 

Low Inventories 

Regarding inventories, it is my opinion, other things being equal, it would gen- 
erally be wise to adjust the fill rate of the Reserve whenever there is an immediate 
danger of disruption and/or shortage in world oil markets. That being said, at this 
time, I believe the short-term danger of disruption and/or shortage is about the 
same as the average long-term danger. World oil production is about 80 million bar- 
rels per day, domestic crude oil inventories are 9 million barrels above where they 
were this time last year, and as of May 10, 2004, are 29 million barrels above the 
270 million barrel level widely recognized as the minimum operating level. The in- 
ventory of all oil products has increased by 33 million barrels since this time last 
year. On a worldwide basis, inventories of crude oil grew by approximately 2 million 
barrels per day during March and April. Although current U.S. inventories of gaso- 
line are below the 5-year moving average, I believe price changes will balance sup- 
ply and demand without shortages or the uncertainty associated with supply disrup- 
tions. Furthermore, it is my opinion that the OPEC cartel is paying close attention 
to world and U.S. inventories, and that our oil acquisitions for the Reserve are being 
accommodated. This is different from my opinion of 2 years ago — that OPEC was 
fixated on their export levels and indifferent to commercial inventories. Under the 
current circumstances, I believe any action by the U.S. to increase marginal inven- 
tories by adjusting Reserve fill rates would be offset by adjustments in OPEC crude 
oil exports, and would have no net consequence other than to slow the addition of 
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inventory to the SPR. Therefore, based on the criterion of low inventories, I do not 
recommend avoiding oil acquisition for the Reserve at this time. 

High Prices 

The question of whether oil prices are high enough to justify consideration of al- 
tering a government program designed to enhance essential energy security will al- 
ways be complicated. The first issue is whether current prices that are high relative 
to historical prices will also be viewed as high in the future. It is my opinion that 
we have reached a new plateau for oil prices, and that any return to prices below 
$30 per barrel in the future will be considered an anomaly. World demand outside 
of North America and Europe is growing at a rate sufficient to absorb all anticipated 
growth in world oil production outside of the Persian Gulf. Further, despite rhetoric 
from various OPEC spokesmen, I believe that organization is intent on balancing 
supply with demand to yield prices significantly higher than the professed $22-$28 
target range. Consequently, for the next few years, I anticipate a market price cen- 
tering on $35 per barrel and fluctuating between $30 and $40 per barrel, after 
which I expect prices will increase. It is also my view, it is not feasible to manipu- 
late world oil prices with the small amounts of oil being added to the SPR. In 2002, 
I was of the view that OPEC would be indifferent to the fill policy of the United 
States. I believe OPEC is now attempting to manage both the level of commercial 
inventories and prices. Consequently, any short-term success we might achieve at 
raising inventories and reducing prices would quickly be offset by countervailing 
OPEC production policies. 

The second issue is whether it is wise to use the Reserve fill rate to attempt to 
influence market prices when there is no distinct event causing a shortage. The fact 
that prices for crude oil are high and gasoline prices are at record highs might in 
other circumstances lead me to advise against acquiring oil for the Reserve. In the 
current circumstances, the U.S. economy is growing at a strong pace, and gasoline 
consumption is rising despite the high prices. It is disturbing that U.S. gasoline de- 
mand in the first quarter was 4.4 percent higher than in 2003 regardless of a sig- 
nificant price increase. Despite much public discourse on the gasoline price level, 
consumers have not noticeably modified their consumption patterns, and they are 
continuing to buy vehicles with low fuel mileage ratings. As recently noted by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan, high prices maintained over a long 
period will be perceived as permanent and lead to investments in efficient tech- 
nologies. That observation should also apply to consumers, who will be willing to 
pay more for technology such as hybrid engines in cars. In his congressional testi- 
mony on the penetration of hybrid technology into the automotive marketplace. Ford 
Motor Company Chairman Bill Ford commented on the necessity for consistently 
high gasoline prices in order for manufacturers and consumers to make the invest- 
ment in hybrid technology. Given current gasoline consumption trends, which I be- 
lieve are unsustainable, it is my opinion, it would be counterproductive to use Re- 
serve fill rates to artificially reduce oil prices, discourage investment in efficient 
technology, and encourage greater consumption. Based on the criterion of high 
prices, I do not recommend avoiding oil acquisition for the SPR at this time. 

Secretary Abraham. I just would make three points to you. First, 
all of the components you just mentioned are important ones, but 
none of them involve national security, and we have to weigh these 
countervailing considerations when we make these decisions. Sec- 
ond, the analysis that you referenced, the outside analysis, that 
suggests that there’s a $6 to $8-a-barrel difference is strongly held 
by the economist you mentioned, but there are a number of other 
analysts, and I would be happy, Mr. Chairman, to submit for the 
record the analysis of a number of other outside analysts who con- 
tend, as does the Energy Information Administration, that the im- 
pact of this 120,000-barrel-a-day or so fill out of an 80 million-bar- 
rel-a-day worldwide consumption level is negligible. 

The other point I would make, and this is one that I think is very 
important, is that we do not act in a vacuum when we do these 
things. This is a very transparent, very predictable long-term fill 
that we have undertaken. It is well known by those in the market- 
place who study and monitor and react to such things. It is also 
noted by those who set their own levels of production based on 
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what they believe to be worldwide consumption targets and so on, 
including OPEC, and I believe it is entirely possible that if we were 
to dispense with fill or to defer fill, there would be a countervailing 
action on the part of producers to reduce production accordingly, 
which would have the effect of off-setting any changes we would 
make. 

That is not just sort of speculation. In fact, recently the imme- 
diate past president of OPEC made exactly that statement, which 
I’d be happy to submit for the record. So I think there are a lot 
of factors that come into play. I just would reemphasize that we 
have placed the national security factor at the top of the list of our 
considerations. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The OPEC statement referred to by Secretary Abraham is quoted in the following 
portion of a March 14, 2004, Dow Jones article titled “Qatar Oil Min: Extra SPR 
Oil Would Add To Q2 Concerns.” The article reads “Qatar’s Oil Minister Abdullah 
bin Hamed al-Attiyah said Sunday that any extra Strategic Petroleum Reserve oil 
on the market at this time would add to concerns of a crude oil stock build in the 
second quarter. Al-Attiyah was speaking on the sidelines of an industry event in 
Cairo. Al-Attiyah’s comments followed a question on what impact he thinks a deci- 
sion by the U.S. Senate to support lobbying by the transport industry to prevent 
the U.S. Government filling the SPR with 53 million barrels will have on the mar- 
ket. Tt will mean more oil on the market, very simply,’ he said, adding ‘This is our 
concern, how to manage this surplus.’” 

Senator Levin. I will just conclude with the following comment. 
If there is a small amount of oil being added each day, it is a much 
bigger proportion of the private inventory than it is of our SPR. 
The private inventory is 280 million barrels. The SPR is now 650 
million barrels, 2 V 2 times the inventory in the private commercial 
world. So if this is a very minor part of the SPR, 150,000 or 
120,000 barrels a day, it is a much bigger contribution to the pri- 
vate sector’s inventory. 

Number two, of course this is a security issue, but our economic 
security is an important issue too, and the price of gasoline, oil, 
and jet fuel now are at record highs. It is a drag on the economy, 
and our economic strength surely is a significant part of our overall 
security as well. 

So I would hope that the administration would take a look at the 
vote in the Senate. When we did vote to not add the final 50 mil- 
lion or so barrels to the SPR, according to the analysts, the next 
day for just a short period of time the price of oil dropped because 
of our action. That does not mean it will be kept in conference, and 
it does not mean that the House will adopt it even though a large 
bipartisan group of House members has now supported the Senate 
action. 

What it does mean is that until the chairman of the Energy 
Committee the next day said that he was not going to support this 
provision in conference, when the price went right back up again, 
the impact of just that Senate action caused the price of oil imme- 
diately to drop. I would hope that the administration would recon- 
sider, given the importance of our economy being strong, the im- 
pact of high energy prices, and that the administration would take 
a look at the overall security, not just the question of whether or 
not 60 million more barrels would be added to a reserve that is 93 
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percent filled, but also the impact adding 120,000 barrels a day to 
the SPR has on our economic security. 

My time is up, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much. Welcome, Mr. Sec- 
retary, back to the Senate, old friend. Just quickly, to pick up on 
a theme that Senator Levin has mentioned here about the cost of 
gasoline, it is extremely difficult to try and convince my constitu- 
ents in Massachusetts, where we have thousands of men and 
women in Iraq protecting the security of the countries in that re- 
gion, while they refuse to respond to the economic challenges that 
consumers are facing and that our economy is facing by giving in- 
creased production. No one in my State can understand why the 
President of the United States is not jaw-boning OPEC to increase 
production, to make a difference at the very time that we are losing 
men and women over there in Iraq. 

It is an intolerable position, Mr. Secretary. Maybe there is a ra- 
tionale for that, but it is an intolerable position. No one can under- 
stand that. We have seen it other times when Presidents of the 
United States have jaw-boned the OPEC countries. We have seen 
where they have made an accommodation and adjustment. For 
them not to be responsive in terms of the types of issues that we 
have just talked about in enhancing our SPR, and not only doing 
that but also making a difference in terms of the restoration of our 
economy, which according to the President of the United States has 
been heavily damaged — we might differ in the extent of it — but be- 
cause of September 11. 

It just does not make sense. I do not know if you have talked to 
him about it or if you have a view on it. I want to give you a quick 
chance to comment, and then I want to just get to another issue. 

Secretary Abraham. Thank you. I would reiterate what I said 
earlier. One of the reasons we are filling the Reserve is because we 
are concerned about what happened after September 11, and we 
believe having a supply that is protected at full strength is an im- 
portant priority. We also are concerned about prices. I have ex- 
pressed this on a number of occasions recently. We have also made 
it clear that we are not going to beg for oil. 

Senator Kennedy. We are not begging. We are losing men and 
women over there all the time. This is the second time we have 
gone to the Middle East on this. We are protecting their oil sup- 
plies, their oil patch over there, and they are just tightening the 
grip on it and putting the costs of this up to record highs in times 
we are trying to get our economy going and get people back to 
work, and they are trying to strengthen the opportunity for these 
workers. Have you talked to the President about it? 

Secretary Abraham. Obviously, this is of concern to all of us, and 
how we proceed is an issue we talk about on a regular basis. 

Senator Kennedy. I hope you would at least raise this. I think 
it would be worthwhile to raise it with him as a reasonable action. 
I think there would be an enormously positive response here. Hope- 
fully there would be an action from those countries. I think it is 
just absolutely intolerable. 
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Mr. Secretary, the NPR sets out a new policy that claims to 
make the U.S. less dependent than it has heen in the past on a nu- 
clear force that is to provide its offensive deterrent capability. That 
says that on the one hand, but on the other hand it is a case of 
what the administration does versus what it says. We see this in 
a number of different policy areas, but let us take it on this one. 

You are moving ahead, you are rushing ahead with new nuclear 
weapons, including the mini-nukes and the nuclear bunker busters. 
I would like to give you a chance to explain how this program, 
which was $45 million 2 years ago, is now up to almost a half a 
billion dollars. The administration is rushing to test the nuclear 
weapons. You are spending $30 million, and you are increasing the 
spending on the nuclear test grounds as well. You are planning a 
factory for plutonium pits, and not securing the stockpiles that we 
already have. You are cutting back on the funds for Nunn-Lugar, 
and you are also cutting the training for security and nuclear 
weapons labs. People are going to wonder why in the world at the 
same time we are seeing terrorism in Madrid, let alone the threat 
of al Qaeda, we are cutting the funds on nuclear security. Why, 
when we have the opportunities to move ahead in the Former So- 
viet Union with a very successful program, when we have 59 per- 
cent of the weapons-useable material that remains unsecured, why 
are we going ahead and requesting a half a billion dollars for Con- 
gress on new nuclear weapons, the bunker buster? 

Whatever you can tell us about the military applicability which 
you are going to have with a nuclear bunker buster, the most im- 
portant thing is accurate intelligence. What we have seen in the re- 
cent Iraqi situation raises serious questions about that issue and 
is going to encourage other countries around the world to give con- 
sideration in resuming the nuclear arms race. How can we possibly 
go down this path? 

Secretary Abraham. Let me just walk through some of the ques- 
tions you raised, and if there are ones I do not get to or forget, 
please remind me. First, we are not in the process of making any 
new nuclear weapons or proposing to build any new nuclear weap- 
ons, mini-nukes or otherwise, and we recognize fully that any deci- 
sion ever that we might make along that line would be one that 
would require congressional approval. 

In terms of the cost of the RNEP, the half a billion dollar pro- 
posal that you referenced, as I said in an earlier answer, we are 
required to put forth to Congress in our budget a 5-year budget 
based on possibilities of expenditures. If we were to make a deci- 
sion to go to an engineering phase or the modification of an exist- 
ing weapon to a more hardened weapon. Congress would have to 
approve it. If both of those actions happened, that decision was 
made and Congress approved it, we felt Congress needed to have 
a sense of what the potential costs would be so there would not be 
a later claim that these costs had been kept somehow secret. 

With respect to cutting money for Russian programs, in the 
budget of the DOE, the nonproliferation budget that we had in 
place when I took this office was about $890 million. The submis- 
sion which we have made this year is for $1.35 billion. The pro- 
grams in Russia that we work on are ones which we have worked 
very hard to enhance and to accelerate. We have expanded the 
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work we do from primarily work with our counterpart agency, the 
Ministry of Atomic Energy, to now do work on the Strategic Rocket 
Forces programs in Russia to securitize those as well as the Rus- 
sian Navy. 

We are making excellent progress. By the end of 2005, I think 
we will have almost completed the work on the Russian Navy pro- 
gram and made major progress on the Strategic Rocket Forces. 
With respect to security within the DOE, the budget for that pro- 
gram just 3 years ago was under $1 billion a year. It is now $1.4 
billion. We have just finished a new threat assessment, which calls 
for a $144 million increase as a response to that, in our budget for 
this year over and above what we had last year to address the new 
DBT. So we are actually increasing the support for security within 
our complex. 

Senator Kennedy. My time is up, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
like to, for the record, compare my figures with regard to last year, 
side by side with the Secretary’s. 

Secretary Abraham. We’ll be glad to, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Senator Kennedy. 


Directed Stockpile Work 
Funding Schedule by Activity 


(dollars in thousands) 



I FY2003 i 

FY 2004^ I 

FY2005 1 

$ Change | 

% Change ! 

Directed Stockpile Work 

B61 Life Extension Program.. 

71,927 

86,113 

117,927 

+ 31,814 

+ 36.9% 

W76 Life Extension Program 

100,237 

146,363 

213,111 

+ 66,748 

+ 45.0% 

W80 Life Extension Program 

116,774 

144,702 

146,400 

+ 1,698 

+ 1.2% 

W87 Life Extension Program 

116,665 

66,305 

0 

- 66,305 

> 100.0% 

B61 Stockpile Systems 

129.294 

84.624 

91,256 

+ 6,832 

+ 7.3% 

W82 Stockpile Systems 

24,139 

18,062 

18.401 

+ 339 

+ 1.9% 

W76 Stockpile Systems 

92,250 

138,019 

137,527 

-492 

- 0.4% 

W78 Stockpile Systems 

71,209 

53,110 

44.313 

- 8,797 

-16.6% 

W80 Stockpile Systems 

50.236 

43,474 

49,507 

+ 6,033 

+ 13.9% 

B83 Stockpile Systems 

59.943 

57,703 

44.995 

-12,708 

- 22.0% 

W84 Stockpile Systems 

7.513 

4,146 

6,119 

+ 1,974 

+ 47.6% 

W37 Stockpile Systems 

76,392 

88,902 

94,384 

+ 5.982 

+ 0.7% 

W38 Stockpile Systems 

49,541 

55,734 

48,063 

- 6,641 

-11.9% 

Retired Warheads Stockpile Systems 

40.518 

58.640 

65,250 

+ 6,618 

+ 11.3% 

Stockpile Services Research 
& Development Certification and Safety 

139,810 

156,196 

157,986 

+ 1,790 

+ 1.1% 

Stockpile Services Management. 

Technology, and Production 

98,111 

111,129 

133,101 

+ 21,972 

+ 19.6% 

Stockpile Services Advanced Concepts 

0 

6,000 

9,000 

+ 3,000 

+ 50.0% 

Stockpile Services Robust 

Nuclear Earth Penetralor, 

14.577 

7.435 

27.557 

+ 20.122 

+ 270.6% 

Total, Directed Stockpile Work 

1,259,136 

1,326.656 

1,406,435 

+ 79,779 

+ 6.0% 


® FY 2004 reflects a comparability adjustment of $5,795,000 moving MIE-Computer Numerical Controller Lathe 
and Glovebox to Readiness Campaign. 


Weapons Activities/ 
Directed Stockpile Work 


FY 2005 Congressional Budget 
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Ctmulaiive psrcerlage of progress 
In compisling Phases* of NWC- 
approved WBO-3 lEP 


Cumulative psrcehtage of fvogrsss 
in completing Pfiaees" of NWC- 
approved W87-1LEP 


Cumulative percentage progress in 
completing Pha3e6.2/6.2A* acirvili 
o( the Robust Ngclear Earth 
Pesietrator (RNEP) 


Completed 55% Complate 70% 

of scheduled of scheduled 

W60-3 Phase W80-3 Phase 

6.3 activlly, 8.3 activity. 

Rebaeelinad the Complete Irllal 


scheduled Waa 6.3 at 


5.4 aolivlty. 
Obtain W80 
Phase S.3 
aulhorlsatiDn. 
Complete 100% 
ofecheduisd 
W80-3 Phase 


CorTiRlete60'% Complete 35% 

of W80-3 Phase of scheduled 
6.4 activity. WeO-3 Phase 




Cixiplats35% 
of scheduled 
WHO-3 Phase 
6.4 activity. 


Complete 100% 
of scheduled 
VVBO-3 Phase 

Obtain W80 
Phase 6.5 
auihafizattori. 


CoiTipleiBW80- 
3 refurbishment 
FV2015 


Complete 15% 
ofsoheduled 
WBO-6 Phase 


Completed work Compli 
aotivily in schedi 

accordancewith Alterat 




ComplelB 17% 
of scheduled 
RhEP Phase 
6.2/6.2A 
sclivity. 


Complete 56% 
of scheduled 
RNEP Phase 


Complete 100% Report results 
of scheduled of RNEP Phase 

RNEP Phase 6-2f6.2Ato 


Weapons Activities/ 

Directed Stockpile Work 

Secretary Abraham. 



ComDl9le65% fComptste 100% Ongoing (If 
ofscheduled -ofscheduled . approprlatelv 

RNEP Phase f RNEP Phase auihorized) 
0.3 acdvity (if J| 6.3 activity (if ; 

aporopiialely i| auihorized), 

of scheduled 
RNEP Phase 
6.4 acttvity (if 
appropriately 

aulhonzed). 


FY 2005 Congressional Budget 


Safeguards and Security Funding by Site 


Field Security 

Science 

National Nuclear Security Administration... 

Environmental Management 

Nuclear Energy 

Subtotal, Field Security 

Information Management (CIO Cyber) 

Physical Security (NNSA) 

Headquarters Security 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

Security Investigations 

Program Direction 

Subtotal, Headquarters Security 

Subtotal, Safeguards and Security 

Security charge against reimbursable work.. 
Total, Safeguards and Security 


(dollars in thousands) 

1 FY2003 

FY 2004 

FY 2005 

66,877 

558,161 

254,747 

52,560 

62,328 

574,470 

291,094 

56,343 

73,315 

693,991 

265,059 

58,103 

932,345 

28,340 

0 

984,235 

26,315 

8,000 

1,095,468 

24,932 

8,000 

144,512 

45,579 

51,742 

150,668 

54,554 

52,490 

143,197 

53,554 

58,350 

241,833 

257,712 

255,101 

1,202,518 

-38,427 

1,276,262 

-38,419 

1,383,501 

-38,751 

1,164,091 

1,237,843 

1,344,750 


Senator Kennedy. Are there any circumstances whatsoever in 
your research that you could foresee the possibility of any testing? 

Secretary Abraham. At this point there is absolutely none. 

Senator Kennedy. Is your understanding of the language that is 
now in Congress that it gives you any authority to move ahead 
with any kind of testing as part of the research program? 

Secretary Abraham. The work we are doing in terms of nuclear 
testing is to simply reduce 
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Chairman Warner. Excuse me, Senator. You mean live testing? 

Senator Kennedy. Live testing, excuse me. I thank the chair. I 
apologize to the Secretary, but you know what I am talking about. 
In terms of the research of these programs, do you see any possibil- 
ity of having as part of the research a program live test? 

Secretary Abraham. We do subcritical work at the Nevada test 
site, but we do not engage in live testing of a critical level. 

Senator Kennedy. You do not foresee it with regard to these two 
weapons, the bunker buster and the low-threshold war 

Secretary Abraham. I just want to clarify if I can, Mr. Chairman, 
the Precision Low Yield Weapon Design (PLYWD), as it was called, 
provision was not designed to launch an inquiry or the develop- 
ment of new nuclear weapons of any size, small or large. On the 
RNEP, this was a project in which we were asked to consider 
whether the modification of an existing weapon could serve as an 
effective agent in dealing with hard, deeply-buried targets. We are 
doing the research on that, nothing more, and would require con- 
gressional endorsement to move to an engineering level. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and welcome back. I 
want to follow up on some of these questions about the RNEP. As 
I understand it, you can not go into phase 6.3 without congres- 
sional authority. 

Secretary Abraham. Right. 

Senator Reed. So in a sense you have a budget that presumes 
that congressional authority, is that correct? 

Secretary Abraham. No, I would not characterize it that way. We 
decided we had a responsibility to provide Congress with an under- 
standing of what the costs would be if we were to move to that 
phase. 

Senator Reed. You could do that through a letter, but when you 
put it in your budget every dollar you commit to the RNEP is a 
dollar less for nonproliferation programs, less for stockpile mainte- 
nance programs, less for other valuable programs. This is one area 
quite specifically which Congress says you can not go beyond the 
6.2/6.2a phase unless you get specific approval from Congress. 

Secretary Abraham. Right. I agree with the sequence, and all I 
can say is that my experience in the way these things work is that 
failure to do this would result in some people arguing that we were 
being deceptive or that we had secret plans. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask, what other programs are you funding 
which are prohibited by Congress today in your budget? 

Secretary Abraham. Senator, we are not funding any program 
that is prohibited, and all we are offering Congress is a cost assess- 
ment of what the programs might be. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, with all due respect, you have a 
budget which is saying this is how you intend to spend the money, 
and the problem is in this case there is a specific prohibition 
against spending money as you would like to do in 2007/2008, and 
so I think rather than begin avoiding the characterization of being 
deceptive, you are quite transparent. The problem is, there is still 
a statute on the books that says you can not go into 6.3 without 
our approval. 
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Secretary Abraham. I acknowledge that, and I would also em- 
phasize to this committee that no decision has heen made as to 
whether or not — first of all, let us put in perspective that the budg- 
et which we proposed for the RNEP program was significantly re- 
duced in the appropriations process last year, thus causing the 
process, the whole inquiry that we have engaged in, to be slowed 
down substantially. It accounts for the fact that this year’s budget 
requests a larger amount than would have otherwise been the case. 
Because of that, the design or thinking and research work that was 
to be conducted on two separate weapons had to be changed. In- 
stead of doing an inquiry with regard to both weapons, we have 
only had the money to do an inquiry with regard to the first one. 

So if we are successful in the appropriation process this time, 
then we would initiate the discussion and the inquiry on the second 
one. But we are far from the point of determining whether this ap- 
proach will even be effective, let alone whether it is the preferred 
approach. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, I do think there is a danger of mis- 
leading us on what is essentially a budget and a program which 
goes beyond at this point congressional authority. 

Let me ask another question. Is there a specific military require- 
ment for the RNEP today? 

Secretary Abraham. It was the conclusion of the NPR that a 
threat that needed to be addressed in the 21st century and the im- 
mediate period ahead of us would be hard, deeply-buried targets. 
A number of approaches to dealing with that were then asked to 
be researched. This is just one of them. It is a threat that rose to 
the level of being included in that review. 

Senator Reed. There is no doubt about the threat, but it is your 
opinion that the position of the administration is there was a spe- 
cific military requirement for the RNEP, not for a device to counter 
deeply-buried targets, but for the RNEP. Is that your position? 

Secretary Abraham. No. The position of the administration is 
that we should make inquiries and investigate a variety of ap- 
proaches to dealing with the hard, deeply-buried target. Whether 
or not this approach is feasible is the first question, and the second 
is whether or not it is preferable to other approaches that would 
involve conventional weapons. We have not completed the first 
phase of that inquiry, let alone the second. 

Senator Reed. Let me turn to another issue about advanced con- 
cepts. On page 4 of your statement, you discuss work related to, 
“the feasibility of adapting an existing weapons carrier and existing 
nuclear warheads to achieve a delivery system with greater assur- 
ance that the intended nuclear mission could not be compromised 
by either component failure or adversary attack.” 

In the doe’s report identifying the advanced concepts work that 
we have done in fiscal year 2004, the only work that is discussed 
is work on, “an enhanced nuclear cruise missile employing post- 
launch command and control and enhanced use control.” Are you 
talking about the same project in your testimony or other docu- 
ments? 

Secretary Abraham. I would have to look at the testimony. What 
I can tell you Ambassador Brooks says yes. 

Senator Reed. Just to be clear about that. 
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Secretary Abraham. But I would reiterate what I said earlier. At 
this point we have not begun any work in terms of advanced con- 
cepts because of the restrictions on the funding. 

Senator Reed. Could you explain, or perhaps Ambassador Brooks 
could explain, post-launch command and control issues that you 
are dealing with? 

Secretary Abraham. I would really like to do that in closed ses- 
sion, sir. 

Senator Reed. You want to go in closed session? 

Secretary Abraham. I guess we would. 

Senator Reed. All right, if it is not appropriate for this forum, 
that is fine, Mr. Secretary. I do not want to press this issue. 

Let me just get back to another point. You and the President 
have recognized the importance that the Nunn-Lugar programs are 
playing, and there has been an increase of funding, but one of the 
sad commentaries of today’s world is there seem to be so many 
ways to spend that money, and even with increases in money, there 
is not enough money. 

But in your view, what are the most urgent opportunities or tar- 
gets? 

Secretary Abraham. Let me talk about our programs specifically, 
because that is where my focus is. I think that we have placed an 
increasing priority on the global cleanout of research reactor fuel 
that is of a weapons-grade or a near-weapons-grade quality. We 
have had some excellent ad hoc success with respect to several 
joint ventures with Russia, with the IAEA, and places like Serbia, 
Libya most recently, Bulgaria, and Romania. I believe more will be 
coming. 

We also have had success and are near the point of entering into 
a government-to-government agreement with the Russian Federa- 
tion, which I think would formalize and help us to expedite that 
process so that we might be able to recover all of the spent fuel of 
Russian origin from the various reactor sites by the end of fiscal 
year 2005. That is our goal. We see that as a top priority. 

Last year, in my testimony here I mentioned the issue of RDDs 
and the kinds of material which had historically not been the focus 
of international attention and scrutiny, medical isotopes and other 
radiological material, but that could become the basis for some type 
of RDD. At my suggestion, the IAEA, U.S., and Russian Federation 
hosted an international conference last March with 127 nations 
participating to begin an international effort to both better account 
for as well as frankly educate and assist countries in addressing 
these issues. We have a lot of countries who are part of the NPT 
who looked at other places and just said you all have the material. 
Now it turns out that almost everybody has some type of material, 
and we have a program that we are pleased with that has evolved 
since that conference and has begun to provide assistance in a vari- 
ety of places for the protection of that type of radiological material. 

We also believe that, as I mentioned earlier, the acceleration and 
expansion of our programs in Russia is timely and important. We 
are very pleased. We think the overall time frame that we began 
with a couple of years ago since September 11 — we will be able to 
reduce by maybe as much as 2 years the work there. A lot of that 
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is a function not of money but of absorption. Those are priorities 
as well, so those are among the things that we are working on. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, very much. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Secretary, for being here today. This discussion has been very in- 
teresting. Let me back up just for a second. Is it fair to say that 
the DOE has the Nation’s best and perhaps the world’s best ex- 
perts on nuclear technology? Is that fair to say? 

Secretary Abraham. Certainly there is a lot of tremendous tech- 
nology expertise in the DOE at the laboratories. 

Senator Pryor. Part of your responsibility is the stewardship of 
the Nation’s nuclear weapons and to maintain technical and ana- 
lytical expertise in evaluating nuclear weapons, nuclear develop- 
ment, and nuclear weapons capability. Is that fair to say? 

Secretary Abraham. That is part of the role, yes it is. 

Senator Pryor. As part of that, I assume the DOE has a wide 
range of sub-specialities of expertise when it comes to nuclear 
weapons issues. Let me get to my question, because I just have a 
concern. It is a nagging question that I have had for some time, 
and I would like to get your thoughts on it. When you look at the 
October 2002 National Intelligence Estimate (NIE), it appears to 
me, in looking at it, when that document is discussing the alu- 
minum tubes in Iraq, there were so many news stories about it, et 
cetera, and there was a lot of discussion in this committee about 
that, a lot of discussion behind closed doors about that. 

It appears to me that basically the DOE’s analysis, input, and 
thoughts on those were virtually relegated just to a footnote, and 
that you did not actually agree, the Department did not actually 
agree, with really the conclusions in the document. There was a 
footnote to the effect that maybe you all had a differing view of 
that. I would like to hear your comments and your thoughts about 
how the NIE came to be written that way and what input you had 
in that process. I do not mean you personally. 

Secretary Abraham. The DOE participated along with a number 
of other agencies in the assessment of Iraq’s programs. That as- 
sessment was based on the intelligence that had been collected. 
One of the issues is exactly the aluminum tube issue that you have 
referenced. We had a different view, as has been noted in the re- 
port, from some of the other agencies. I do not think we were the 
only agency that had a different view, and how it was entered into 
the record should not be interpreted to mean that there was not 
a full discussion of that issue. As I understand it, we encouraged 
the experts from our shop who participated to be very candid and 
strong in the sort of statements they made in support of their posi- 
tion. 

There were a lot of other issues though that were assessed, not 
just the aluminum tubes. The attempts of the Iraqi Government to 
acquire magnets, high-speed balancing machines, machine tools, 
and a variety of other pieces of information went into the overall 
assessment, which our Department’s experts agreed with. That is 
the overall assessment of the state of play and the intent of the 
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Iraqi regime. We did not agree with the specific issue that related 
to the tubes. 

Senator Pryor. As I understand the difference with regard to the 
aluminum tubes, your experts felt like these tubes were Italian- 
made Mindusa 81 rockets or something very similar to that. 

Secretary Abraham. Too long and too thick I think is the 

Senator Pryor. What was that? 

Secretary Abraham. I said, too long and too thick was the 

Senator Pryor. But very close to that, as I understand it, where- 
as some of the other agencies’ experts, they felt like the tubes may 
have actually been used in the centrifuge to enrich uranium. Am 
I understanding that correctly? 

Secretary Abraham. Yes. As I said, I think our interpretation of 
the length and thickness of the tubes was that they would not be 
compatible with the sort of enrichment process that would be in- 
volved. 

Senator Pryor. Knowing what we know today, your experts were 
right about that. Is that right? 

Secretary Abraham. It was their conclusion then and remains 
that conclusion that these tubes were not appropriate for casing for 
an enrichment centrifuge. 

Senator Pryor. Right. As I understand it, though, they hit the 
mark when they made the analysis that these tubes were more just 
for conventional rockets rather than 

Secretary Abraham. I believe they were right. 

Senator Pryor. That is my impression as well. Again, not to get 
too much into the process of how the NIE comes to be, but it 
sounds like while you had some input, at the end of the process, 
at the end of the day, your views were the minority view, and it 
was just footnoted. 

Secretary Abraham. On the issue that related to the aluminum 
tubes, it was the minority view. These people are experts. I would 
not dream of trying to change or influence their assessment. They 
are very good at that. Their assessment of the tubes was that they 
were not consistent with what would be used for enrichment. Their 
assessment of the overall status of the Iraqi program of what they 
were doing was consistent with the NIE’s overall conclusion 
reached in that review. 

Senator Pryor. I guess my next question is, in your view, given 
the fact that we do these intelligence estimates periodically, do you 
need help in some way in correcting the situation, or maybe — I 
guess what I am asking is, do you feel like you have enough input 
there during the process? 

Secretary Abraham. Yes, I do. Again, we are talking about a 
group of experts who often have differing opinions on information 
made available to them. It certainly was my impression at the time 
that our people made their case very strongly on all aspects, not 
just on the tubes but on their overall conclusion based on the intel- 
ligence available to them. We urged them to do that, to make their 
disagreements with other people clear and to advocate their posi- 
tions strongly, as well as their agreements. 

Senator Pryor. That is all the time I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. 
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Senator Clinton. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. I have a series of questions on a variety of issues, and 
I want to follow up on a line of questioning concerning our efforts 
on nonproliferation. As I understand it, the NNSA has a real ex- 
pertise in nonproliferation verification research and is responsible 
for the development of remote and ground-based sensing and detec- 
tion technologies that are capable of detecting nuclear weapons and 
materials at borders, airports, and elsewhere. In fact, I think it is 
fair to say that the technology work the NNSA does represents the 
bulk of the research in our Government on nuclear detection tech- 
nology development. 

That is why I was concerned to see that the budget for this work 
in fiscal year 2005 is $111.5 million, which represents an 11.6 per- 
cent reduction from fiscal year 2004. I cannot imagine any more 
important work than our efforts to understand how to detect weap- 
ons-grade materials, and to me this reduction seems short-sighted. 
In your opinion, is the NNSA doing everything possible to address 
this problem, and what are the unfunded requirements for detec- 
tion technologies? 

Secretary Abraham. It is, first of all, fair to say that they do ex- 
cellent work, and I think you are exactly right. It is my under- 
standing that some of these program responsibilities were moved 
out of our Department, which is what accounts for the reduction in 
funding, as part of the Department of Homeland Security’s (DHS) 
emergence. Some of that responsibility for the research has moved 
over there, which is what accounts for the change in funding. 

Now, I have a lot of experts sitting here who probably know the 
numbers better than I do, but that is my understanding of the rea- 
son that that’s changed. 

Senator Clinton. I would appreciate having some written re- 
sponse to this, because I am frankly concerned about moving high- 
level technology research into the DHS, and I do not know that 
they are up-to-speed or have the capacity, interaction, and synergy 
that goes on in DOE. I think we really need to take a hard look 
at this, Mr. Chairman, because there is not anything more impor- 
tant than having the very best that we can have doing this re- 
search and developing this technology. 

So I would appreciate some written response and maybe a trail 
that can lead us to find out who we can ask at the DHS, because 
they are having trouble getting up and going on a range of issues 
that are under their umbrella, and this is one that I do not think 
belongs there, if indeed that is where it has been moved. 

Secretary Abraham. We will be happy to provide a response. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Our budget request for the Nonproliferation and Verification Research & Develop- 
ment (R&D) Program is, in fact, $16 million higher than our request in fiscal year 
2004. This reflects, in particular, the need to begin the development of new space- 
based nuclear explosion monitoring sensors to replace the capability on the Defense 
Support Program satellites which are due to be retired before the end of the decade. 

In the appropriation for fiscal year 2004, Congress added $29.5 million to our re- 
quest for the R&D program for critical research in nuclear and radiological national 
security and for particular projects important to the members. Our fiscal year 2005 
budget request was formulated last fall, before we knew the details of the congres- 
sional action on our fiscal year 2004 request. Consequently, that result did not fig- 
ure into the baseline level for the fiscal year 2005 funding request. While we appre- 
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ciate the confidence expressed by Congress in the importance of our R&D program, 
we have not presumed that the committee meant for this amount to be added to 
our base request in the President’s budget. 

With regard to the transfer of part of our R&D program to the Department of 
Homeland Security during fiscal year 2003, we understand that the challenges are 
enormous in the first year of startup, in maintaining the quality of the R&D pro- 
grams that we were required to transfer to them. We have provided the capabilities 
of our National Laboratories and worked side-by-side with the Department of Home- 
land Security to ensure the best outcome to both our efforts. 

In the Department of Energy, we will continue to work on advancing national ca- 
pabilities to detect proliferation activity, and provide the underl 3 dng science and 
technology for nonproliferation and national security missions, which many agencies 
including the Department of Homeland Security will draw upon. I appreciate your 
comments recognizing that the combination of the understanding of nuclear tech- 
nology from our nuclear weapon and nonproliferation program responsibilities gives 
the Department of Energy a unique perspective and programmatic synergy to ad- 
dress these nonproliferation research problems. 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Secretary, I am also impressed by the re- 
cently announced task force that you have compiled to work with 
the IAEA to locate, identify, and assess the risk of RDDs. I think 
you referred to it earlier in responding to a question. From our in- 
formation, it is having considerable success. It is creating a kind 
of global commitment to this, and we are making some progress. 

What is not being addressed is the highly enriched uranium 
(HEU) and weapons-grade plutonium that exists outside of Russia 
and the Former Soviet Union (FSU). Would you support an effort 
similar to the RDD Task Force to locate, identify, assess the risk, 
and secure as appropriate HEU and plutonium worldwide? I cer- 
tainly congratulate you on what has been accomplished in Libya. 
I was a little bit concerned that we are sending some of the mate- 
rial back to Russia. That does not give me a lot of confidence at 
this moment, because I am not yet sure that we are doing every- 
thing we need to do there, but what about this idea of setting up 
a comparable task force? 

Secretary Abraham. I think a global cleanout of this kind of ma- 
terial is very wise and should be a very high priority. I referenced 
earlier this effort we have been making on an ad hoc basis, Mr. 
Chairman. There is U.S. origin fuel that is out in the world and 
needs to be returned. We now are going to be consolidating that ef- 
fort, which had been under the EM division of the DOE. We are 
going to consolidate that and integrate that into this program that 
is ongoing in the nonproliferation division of the NNSA, because 
these should all be housed in one place. But there is a lot of U.S. 
source fuel. 

The Russian source fuel I mention, it goes back, because it is the 
Russians’ fuel. Obviously their ownership rights dictate their re- 
turn, but there is also fuel that has an origin that is neither Rus- 
sian or American. This past week I had an opportunity to talk at 
some length about this with Director General ElBaradei of the 
IAEA, because this is a priority that he, I think, likewise shares, 
and we in fact talked about how we might put together a multilat- 
eral effort to do this. 

I think it is a serious threat, and whether it is a DOE task force 
or DOE-led task force, or it is an IAEA program, I would think that 
it would be very timely. 

Senator Clinton. Do you need legislative authority or any addi- 
tional appropriated authority to do this? 
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Secretary Abraham. I do not think we do. I am looking over at 
our folks here. I do not think we would need that to get it started, 
hut I think it is a fair question for the record that we might want 
to get hack to the committee on. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In response to Senator Clinton’s inquiry about whether DOE requires additional 
legislative authority to carry out global cleanout, the DOE has no need for addi- 
tional legislative authority. 

Senator Clinton. It might very well be something we consider 
in the authorizing process, because I really applaud you for what 
you have done on RDDs. I think this is exactly the direction we 
need to be moving, and I would like to support you in this other 
area. 

On a more provincial basis, but one that I think of as very impor- 
tant, last summer, Mr. Secretary, you wrote to Congress asking for 
support for legislation to reclassify certain high-level radioactive 
waste incidental to reprocessing. I opposed that legislation because 
I believed that it would result in more high-level waste being left 
at the West Valley site in New York. I think it would also have the 
similar impact in Washington, South Carolina, Idaho, and else- 
where. 

The language was ultimately not included in any appropriations 
bill, but I understand that the DOE may be pressing for this legis- 
lation again. Is that correct? 

Secretary Abraham. Just to step back a moment, the issue that 
we have is this. Throughout our complex, of course, the results, the 
remainder of the work that was done during the Cold War and the 
weapons programs, and one of the issues that we have been wres- 
tling with is the disposition of materials within tanks that are the 
result of reprocessing. That material is not of one composition. The 
material in these tanks is of multiple types of composition, some 
of it obviously of critical urgent need for remediation, high-level 
waste, and other waste whose radioactivity level does not meet the 
same standard. 

We believe and have felt that the DOE had the authority to dif- 
ferentiate the classification of the composition of these tanks, but 
a district court ruling in Idaho has raised questions about whether 
that authority exists or the extent to which it exists. So in this 
year’s budget, just to put it in perspective, we have fenced about 
$350 million of money that was going to be spent on the remedi- 
ation of what is probably over time about a $50 billion program. 
The $350 million we were going to spend this year on that program 
is kind of on hold until we can resolve whether or not there is such 
authority. We need to clarify the legal authority. 

We believe that the DOE does have the ability to safely and ac- 
curately differentiate between radioactivity levels, and therefore, 
the disposition of the materials in these tanks. We are talking with 
various States, and we hope that maybe we can come to a resolu- 
tion, because the longer we put this off, if we do not spend that 
money, if we do not start down this road, the more the risk grows 
in these communities. 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Secretary, could I have your commitment 
that you would consult with New York State and also with my of- 
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fice as you proceed with this? Because it is my understanding that 
New York at least has not been brought into these conversations. 

Secretary Abraham. We will make sure that we keep New York 
informed. At this point, I am not sure whether there will be a legis- 
lative solution that works, but obviously for us to proceed there is 
going to need to be legislative action, and obviously all the mem- 
bers will be involved at some point, and we will keep you apprised 
of where the status is. 

Senator Clinton. And also the State, too. 

Secretary Abraham. Okay. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have the 
little bee-bee there right by you, so why don’t you tell us, is DOE 
committed to support the NIF so that the goal of ignition can be 
once again no later than 2010? 

Secretary Abraham. Yes. We are committed to that goal. We rec- 
ognize how important achieving it is to Congress, and it is impor- 
tant to us. Mr. Chairman, I did bring this today, I mentioned it to 
you yesterday, what will be the target of the NIF. Maybe someone 
could get it up to the head table if you all wanted to look, and let 
me try to explain quickly, and then I know you have other ques- 
tions. 

One of the challenges which this whole process presents to us, 
of course, like many of the things the DOE is forced to work on, 
is doing things that were unthinkable, never before attempted sci- 
entific achievements. What we will be doing when this NIF is com- 
pleted and all the 192 lasers are functioning is to shoot effectively 
192 laser beams at the small red bee-bee in the middle of that 
glass container and hit it simultaneously. 

To give a sense of this, I was informed yesterday that the power 
that would be involved in that moment of contact would exceed all 
the power production at all United States electricity generation fa- 
cilities at one time. We have to hit that bee-bee, and the challenge 
which caused us to have pause in terms of the time frame was that 
not only do we have to hit that tiny target, but we actually have 
to also inject inside of that target deuterium and tritium so that 
we can measure the impact of this process when this laser shot 
takes place. 

Now, how to get those gases into that target has been a real 
challenge for us, and we had decided or believed that a diffusion 
approach, that is, to freeze the substances and to try to, effectively 
through diffusion, inject them into the bee-bee — was the preferred 
course. The problem is that would take a lot more time, and that 
is where the 2014 time frame emerged for discussion. 

We have concluded, however, that the use of a fill tube approach 
will, although it is a little riskier, be an approach that can succeed, 
and so it is our belief that that approach can be successful. We 
have conducted other forms of experimentation that indicate we 
can do that without disrupting the physics that are involved, and 
so that allows us to move back to a time table that I think we and 
Congress have focused on and believe needs to be met. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. So that is the plan for bringing it back to 
2010 ? 

Secretary Abraham. Right. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Okay. In the NNSA, nonproliferation ver- 
ification R&D account, the budget for this work in 2005 is $111 
million, which represents an 11-percent reduction from 2004. Given 
the importance of this work and the technical challenges of detec- 
tion, particularly the technical challenges of detection of weapons- 
grade materials, I want to question this reduction in funding. 

We have some of this detection stuff in my State, so what I need 
to know is, is the NNSA going to do everything possible to address 
this problem, and what unfunded requirements are there for detec- 
tion technologies? 

Secretary Abraham. As I indicated earlier. Senator, the reason 
that this reduction appears is because some of the programs which 
had been in our Department in terms of this R&D have been 
moved to the DHS, and that accounts for the difference. We would 
be happy to provide the committee, as I mentioned a little earlier, 
with some specific information that would allow the committee to 
monitor how those parts of the program are being handled, or 
where they are being handled, which office at DHS is responsible, 
for your consideration. 

Senator Sessions [presiding]. Thank you. Senator Nelson. 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for just a sec- 
ond? 

Senator Sessions. Yes. 

Senator Clinton. Senator Nelson is concerned about the same 
issue I am concerned about; what has happened to the NNSA budg- 
et. It is our information, Mr. Secretary, that the chemical and bio- 
logical weapons detectors were moved to DHS, but not the nuclear 
detectors, and that the money for the nuclear detection program 
has been cut. We really need to clarify this, because obviously this 
is a matter of some concern to a number of us, and I appreciate 
the courtesy, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. Senator Clinton. 

Secretary Abraham. I will say for the record I do think we have 
a comment to add, but I think probably the details are beyond 
what I can give you right now. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

Secretary Abraham. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. Mr. Secretary, it is a delight to have you back 
in the Senate, and you are a valued colleague and did a tremen- 
dous job here. I for one want to express my appreciation, first, that 
you have received the award for the most efficient and productive 
department in the Federal Government from 0MB, is that correct? 

Secretary Abraham. Rig:ht. 

Senator Sessions. I believe every Cabinet agency needs to focus 
intensely on efficiency and productivity. In the long run, that saves 
us tremendous sums of money. It builds on itself year after year 
when you are mismanaging or not utilizing the resources wisely, so 
I am glad to see that a Senator can be a manager. I think that is 
something you should be proud of, and I really do think all of our 
Cabinet agencies ought to do better, and this Senate should do bet- 
ter frankly with the way we manage money. 
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I understand from your strategic plan that three of the DOE’s 
largest sites, the Hanford site in Washington, the Idaho National 
Laboratory, and the Savannah River site in South Carolina, are ex- 
pected to be cleaned up as much as 35 years earlier than originally 
planned. Could you describe for the committee how this budget re- 
quest that spikes the expenditure this year up to about $7.5 billion, 
how that is important, or if it is? Is that making a difference in 
your cleanup schedule? 

Secretary Abraham. Well, it is. Here is the state of play that we 
built on. When we took office, I was briefed by the EM program on 
the plans for cleaning up these sites. The time frame to me seemed 
remarkably long, 70, 80 years. Obviously if you are in those com- 
munities that is not a very desirable outcome. 

Yet we had before us three examples of cleanup efforts that were 
going much faster, that had been initiated before our arrival by the 
previous administration. One was in Rocky Elats, one in Eernald, 
and the other in Mound — the latter two both in Ohio — were going 
quickly as well. Instead of this kind of slow-paced approach, we 
were moving to 10-year time frames for cleanup, and Rocky Flats 
is probably the best example. We are staying on that track. About 
$600 million of the $7.5 billion you referenced is to make sure we 
keep Rocky Elats on track to be finished by 2006. We are going to 
get there. It is a huge site, totally finished in 10 years. 

When the cleanup program was expedited there, the plan had 
been an 80-year plan at $37 billion. It will be done in 10 years from 
that time frame at about $7 billion. The same philosophy that real- 
ly underscored the Rocky Elats approach is how we are trying to 
approach Hanford and the other sites as well, so that in the life- 
time of people alive today, these sites can be finished. 

The way we are accomplishing it is to transition from an ap- 
proach of essentially managing risk to an approach of reducing it, 
and in that sense what I am talking about really is making positive 
significant process in the cleanup, year to year to year. That means 
spending more money at the beginning of this process than was 
otherwise planned, but it means once you begin to reduce the foot- 
print, the overall costs for security, maintenance, and so on start 
to be reduced, and we start reducing risk instead of just managing 
it over a long period of time. That is how we intend to approach 
the entire complex. Happily, in virtually every case, the States 
have agreed to and approved these accelerated cleanup programs. 

Senator Sessions. That is good news that that can be done, and 
I hope the taxpayers in the end will find that efficient as well as, 
of course, improving the environment. 

Mr. Secretary, I am not going to get into an argument over en- 
ergy prices, but I, like a lot of Americans, am concerned about 
them. I know some have complained about what has happened, but 
I firmly believe that the administration and you are correct to be- 
lieve we should produce more oil and gas in Alaska, that we could 
produce more in the United States, that we could produce more off- 
shore, and that we could expand nuclear power. Erequently the 
very people who complain about high prices do not take responsibil- 
ity for the fact that they have forced us to go overseas to get our 
energy sources, and as a result, have allowed us to be subject to 
the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
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cartel and pricing. It is frustrating to me. I think if we get busy 
on it, we can make some progress, but I believe we are going to 
need to have, as you have supported, increased nuclear power — it 
is at 20 percent now — to create electricity. Increased natural gas, 
which is peaking utilization for electricity all over America, and I 
believe the Alaska Reserves, which are very substantial, ought to 
be brought online and could be brought online. We could produce 
gas safely there. Nobody seems to be worrying about the Ven- 
ezuelans producing it in estuaries or in the Caspian Sea or other 
places. We buy it from them. Why don’t we buy it from American 
producers? I think if we produce more, we will see some impact on 
our cost. 

Proliferation is a matter of great concern. We have talked about 
that a lot. It has been talk, talk, talk for quite a number of years 
in Congress and by politicians, but is it not a fact that President 
Bush’s action in leading the efforts on the war on terrorism made 
some real progress for us? In other words, we have Pakistan now, 
we have Iran perhaps, and Libya has come in. Would you just point 
out that since we have taken action against terrorism and chal- 
lenged some countries to stand up and reject the pursuit of nuclear 
weaponry that we have made real progress in just the last few 
months? 

Secretary Abraham. We have, and I think the President’s Pro- 
liferation Security Initiative (PSI) has played a major role as well. 
It was a major factor in the interdiction of shipments that were in- 
tended for Libya last fall. I think that probably was the pivotal mo- 
ment in terms of the decisionmaking in Libya to relinquish their 
WMD program. 

The President has also been successful in launching the Global 
Partnership Initiative, which has gotten other G-8 countries to 
agree to support these proliferation programs financially. It is not 
just the United States involved in this effort, but $10 billion over 
a 10-year period will be coming from the other members of the G- 
8. With those dollars we will be able to do a lot more of the security 
work that we talked about here today, so that it is not just a U.S. 
responsibility, but it helps us to meet the overall costs of these pro- 
grams. 

I think the actions that we have taken on a number of fronts 
have worked together very effectively, and there is a lot more to 
do. 

Senator Sessions. Think of Abdul Kahn in Pakistan, who has 
confessed to proliferating to North Korea, Libya, and Iran. Iran is 
now negotiating to allow nuclear inspectors from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to come in and evaluate their nuclear facili- 
ties. That could give us more confidence than we have today in how 
they are doing. Iraq, of course, has always wanted to have a nu- 
clear power, and they now have been stopped in that. 

I just think in the last few months more has been accomplished 
than we have given ourselves credit for, and I believe the actions 
and the courage of President Bush has been the key to that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner [presiding]. Thank you very much. We will 
continue our hearing with a second round here. Let us talk about 
the Modern Pit Facility (MPF). I want the question in the record. 
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even though the answer is very obvious. We are the only nation 
with a nuclear capability, but we do not have a MPF capability. So 
if for any reason in the testing of our systems we found out that 
there was an aging defect in a whole class of weapons, what would 
you do today? 

Secretary Abraham. As the chairman knows, we have finally at 
Los Alamos been successful in the production of a certifiable pit. 
It is for the W-88. It is going to take a while to actually go through 
a certification process. The pit production facility is one which 
would be needed under any circumstance. 

Chairman Warner. I share that view. 

Secretary Abraham. Simply because the aging of the stockpile 
will require us at some point to have the capability of replacing pri- 
maries, and so that’s — I would be happy to submit a chart to the 
committee that would compare 

Chairman Warner. This record has adequate information in it, 
because I support this new facility. 

Let us talk about the MOX program. It is designed to reprocess 
surplus weapons-grade plutonium from the United States and Rus- 
sia into commercial nuclear fuel. There is a delay in U.S. construc- 
tion to ensure that the United States and Russian programs pro- 
ceed at a parallel pace. The MOX program is being delayed for 1 
year and may face additional delays, because the United States 
and Russia have been unable to reach an agreement on liability 
issues for U.S. contractors associated with the project. 

Is the U.S. making progress in reaching agreement with Russia? 
If not, what are you going to do? 

Secretary Abraham. We are optimistic that ultimately we can re- 
solve this issue. The sequence of events is very simple. In the ini- 
tial process of the development of this plutonium disposition pro- 
gram, we had an agreement which had been entered into to cover 
basically the phase of planning and design. We are now at a point 
when we have agreement on both sides as to the design, disposition 
pathway, and development, as you said, to convert the plutonium 
into a fuel called MOX. 

We now have to have a new agreement that would cover the ac- 
tual development of the construction phase of this process in the 
United States, but also to cover this program on the Russian side. 
We are of the view that the liability provisions that have governed 
the Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) agreement ought to apply 
to this program. The liability provisions there are ones that protect 
this government, its contractors, people we pay that will be in- 
volved in this process, and we have not been able to get an agree- 
ment to use the CTR language for the MOX program. 

The Russian Federation is, of course, operating under the CTR. 
It is my understanding that they have certainly indicated to us 
that they plan to submit the CTR ultimately to the Duma for ratifi- 
cation, and we await how they proceed on that as a key step. There 
has been this belief, and we share it, that the programs should pro- 
ceed on parallel tracks, not have the United States program move 
ahead without the Russian program. So we are optimistic still, but 
it is still taking a lot of time to come to agreement. 

Chairman Warner. Last year, the administration requested and 
received authority to use DOE defense nuclear nonproliferation 
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funds in countries outside the FSU. Do you expect to use this au- 
thority in 2004? If so, where and for what purpose? 

Secretary Abraham. Mr. Chairman, I think I might 

Chairman Warner. Want that in closed session? 

Secretary Abraham. Well, or take it for the record if I could. Ob- 
viously we talked earlier about some of the work we are doing on 
the RDD front, the radiological materials there that might be used 
for a dirty bomb. I know that some of that work is conducted out- 
side of both Russia and the FSU. I am not sure if that is the ques- 
tion you are asking, so let me, if I could, respond specifically for 
the record on it. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The administration’s support of addressing the global threat of proliferation of 
WMD both in states of the FSU and around the world is reflected in the President’s 
fiscal year 2006 budget submission, which requests $1.35 billion for this work. For 
more than a decade, the DOE, and now through its NNSA, has played a central role 
in the United States’ effort to improve the security of under-secured nuclear war- 
heads and weapons-usable nuclear materials in the Russian Federation and other 
independent states of the FSU. But the security of the United States, including the 
war on terrorism, urgently requires reducing the proliferation risk of nuclear, chem- 
ical, biological, and radiological weapons and materials, warheads, technology, and 
expertise in countries beyond the borders of the FSU. NNSA’s contribution to threat 
reduction activities include, for example, nuclear detection work at major transit/ 
transportation hubs and ports in FSU states, Europe, Asia, and South America; tra- 
ditional materials protection, control and accounting security upgrades in Eastern 
Europe, South Asia, and elsewhere where weapon-usable material is at risk to theft, 
diversion, or terrorists; and radiological security work, to counter the threat posed 
by smuggling of radioactive sources that can be used to make “dirty bombs.” 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On the question of the 
MPF, you received last year, I believe, $10 million to continue de- 
sign work and to complete the environmental impact statement for 
that facility, and you are requesting about $30 million for this year 
to continue the design and the environmental impact statement. 
You have not made any decision, I understand, on the long-term 
size of the stockpile, which, of course, is 

Secretary Abraham. A factor, yes. 

Senator Levin. — pretty critical. You are looking at designing a 
facility to make up to 500 pits a year, which would rival the Cold 
War pit manufacturing capability. But in the conference report for 
energy and water appropriations, it said that until the Stockpile 
Plan was submitted, it was premature to pursue further decisions 
regarding the MPF. 

So I guess the question is, what is the status? You need one, but 
what is the status? 

Secretary Abraham. We are still evaluating a couple of issues 
that need to be addressed. One is the stockpile size, which is a 
principal factor in this. Another major factor is the lifetime of the 
pit. We are trying to assess what that duration is. The range of as- 
sessments of the laboratories right now is a fairly wide range, and 
we are trying to become precise in that, because obviously the life 
cycle of the primary pit itself is a factor in how many one would 
ultimately require. So those are issues we are trying to resolve. 

Senator Levin. Has the DOD given you direction relative to the 
size of the stockpile that is going to be needed? 
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Secretary Abraham. That is really part of this analysis that I 
mentioned in response to your earlier questions. We are working 
very hard to finish, and that is obviously the largest question, but 
the pit lifetime, the start date for quantity production, are all also 
ingredients in terms of what the size would be. 

Senator Levin. For the out-year budgets, what are you assuming 
in terms of the size of the stockpile that you are going to need to 
support? 

Secretary Abraham. Let me just check. It is the same size as in 
the last stockpile document from the President, so that would be 
the 

Senator Levin. What is the number? Do you have a number? 

Secretary Abraham. Let me submit it for the record. I think I 
can get that to you quickly. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The DOE fiscal year 2005 budget submittal was written in light of the ongoing 
joint DOE and DOD study to define the nuclear weapons stockpile to support de- 
ployments and response options. 

On April 21, 2004, Secretary Rumsfeld and I submitted the fiscal year 2004-2012 
Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Memorandum to the President for his approval. The 
memorandum and proposed fiscal year 2004-2012 Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Plan 
support the President’s proposed level of 1,700 to 2,200 operationally deployed stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons by 2012. Once the President approves the fiscal year 2004- 
2012 Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Plan, revised nuclear weapons stockpile quantities 
and weapon projected active/inactive status will be available to report to Congress. 

The President’s approval of the fiscal year 2004-2012 Nuclear Weapons Stockpile 
Plan is critical to completion of a required congressional report requested in H.R. 
Report 108-357. This report will discuss stockpile projections through the year 2012. 

Senator Levin. Okay. Because we now plan to reduce deployed 
strategic nuclear warheads to between 1,700 and 2,200 warheads 
by 2012, you are maintaining apparently something like 8,000 nu- 
clear warheads in varying degrees of readiness, with the exception 
of the W-62, which is a separate issue. That is a lot. That is a big 
cost. So by the DOD not giving you that number, you are maintain- 
ing a much larger number of warheads than presumably you are 
going to need to maintain as soon as we get that number. I am 
making a presumption here, but it seems to me 

Secretary Abraham. Part of it will depend on the disposition 
strategy for warheads that we might then move to a retirement 
phase, and then we would go through obviously a cost associated 
with the retirement and dismantlement and disposition. 

Senator Levin. All right. If you could submit to us for the record 
then what assumption you are making relative to the inventory for 
the out years, it would be helpful. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

On April 21, 2004, Secretary Rumsfeld and I submitted the fiscal year 2004-2012 
Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Memorandum to the President for his approval. The 
memorandum and proposed fiscal year 2004-2012 Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Plan 
support the President’s proposed level of 1,700 to 2,200 operationally deployed stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons by 2012. Once the President approves the fiscal year 2004- 
2012 Nuclear Weapons Stockpile Plan, revised nuclear weapons stockpile quantities 
and weapon projected active/inactive status will be available to report to Congress. 

The President’s approval of the fiscal year 2004-2012 Nuclear Weapons Stockpile 
Plan is critical to completion of a required congressional report requested in H.R. 
Report 108-357. This report will discuss stockpile projections through the year 2012. 

In anticipation of lower stockpile levels to be approved by the President, DOE has 
already taken some actions such as reducing the size of the procurement of some 
components for the Life Extension Programs (LEPs) and other warhead alterations 
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or modifications. It is worthwhile to note that the proposed Nuclear Weapons Stock- 
pile Plan revalidates the need for the LEPs, hut proposes to reduce each of them 
in quantity; cost savings due to a smaller stockpile will he reflected primarily in out- 
year budgets starting in the next decade. 

Currently, DOE has provided information to Congress that defines today’s stock- 
pile and currently-approved projections in documentation such as the Report to Con- 
gress: Strategic Force Structure Plan for Nuclear Weapons and Delivery Systems 
(November 2003); the fiscal year 2005 Budget Submittal (February 2004); and, the 
fiscal year 2005-2009 Stockpile Stewardship Plan (March 2004) that provides budg- 
etary and quantitative information on the weapons being supported today in the 
stockpile. DOE also submitted classified Selected Acquisition Reports for the B61- 
7/11, W76, W80, and W87 LEPs to Congress in February 2004, with significant de- 
tail on scope, schedule, and cost. Updated budgetary information, based on the re- 
vised stockpile once approved by the President, will be prepared in support of the 
fiscal year 2006 Budget Submittal, the DOE preparation of the Future-Years Nu- 
clear Security Program, and other reports requested by Congress. 

Senator Levin. I guess there is just one other question I had, Mr. 
Chairman, and that goes back to the RNEP program. We had a lot 
of confusion and I think some misinformation about the effects of 
using a RNEP when we discussed this last year, not necessarily 
from you, by the way. Misinformation and confusion did not nec- 
essarily come from a DOE source on that, but in general there was 
a great debate. We did not get hard estimates on that issue, fallout 
and deaths from the effect of a use of an earth penetrator. 

Eor instance, it is our understanding that if that penetrator were 
detonated several feet underground, perhaps the length of the mis- 
sile itself, it actually could produce more, not less, fallout than the 
same weapon would produce if the detonation occurred in the air 
over a target. Now, I do not know whether that’s true or not. Do 
you know whether that is true? 

Secretary Abraham. I do not know. I know that there was some 
speculation about whether it could be developed in a fashion as to 
eliminate fallout and collateral damage, and the administration 
has never, nor has this Department, ever indicted that that could 
be possible. As to whether it would be — I am not aware of any, but 
that does not mean that we could not — we may have some informa- 
tion. I will be happy to provide it if we do. 

Senator Levin. If you could get for us that estimate as to if the 
detonation occurred a few feet, perhaps the length of the missile, 
underground, what the level of that fallout would be 

Secretary Abraham. If we have that, I will 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The fallout from the buried burst would be similar to the fallout from a surface 
burst of the same yield. However, the military objective is to hold underground tar- 
gets at risk, and if necessary defeat them. In order to achieve either objective with 
a shallow-buried nuclear weapon, one with about 30 times lower yield could be used. 
That would mean that the fallout from the lower 3 deld, shallow-buried burst would 
produce the same effect on target, but produce a 10 times smaller fallout area than 
the higher 3 rield surface burst required to achieve the same military effect. 

Senator Levin. It would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Akaka was hoping to be here but he can- 
not make it, and I would appreciate his statement being made part 
of the record. 

Chairman Warner. Without objection. Eor any members who are 
unable — we have a number of committee meetings today, Mr. Sec- 
retary — to attend today who desire to put questions into the record. 
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we will hold the record open to that purpose until close of business 
tomorrow night. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Akaka follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. It is always good to see our former colleague, Secretary 
Abraham. Aloha. I look forward to your testimony, Mr. Secretary, on the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s (DOE) budget for nuclear weapons activities. 

Unfortunately, today we live in a world where governments and terrorists are 
seeking to develop and acquire weapons of mass destruction (WMD). I am deeply 
concerned that we are not doing enough to stop the potential flow of weapons and 
weapons materials to terrorist organizations. We are devoting more resources to de- 
veloping new nuclear weapons, instead of securing nuclear material already in exist- 
ence. 

The administration’s plans to develop new weapons and modify old types of weap- 
ons will compromise U.S. security by undermining efforts to make worldwide co- 
operation on nonproliferation of nuclear and other WMD more effective. 

The first Bush administration halted work on nuclear weapons then under devel- 
opment and halted nuclear testing except for safety and reliability, effectively bring- 
ing work on new weapons types to a close. 

I believe this administration’s nuclear initiatives are creating a new kind of arms 
race by expanding our weapons development programs. 

The United States pledged in the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) “to pur- 
sue negotiations in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nu- 
clear arms race at an early date and to nuclear disarmament.” This is still a worthy 
objective. 

Last Friday, The New York Times reported that the U.S. is reviving efforts to in- 
crease our capability to analyze nuclear fallout if a bomb were exploded on our soil. 

This effort would allow us to attribute the weapon to a specific country or terrorist 
group by matching the fallout signature with what we know about the characteris- 
tics of forei^ weapons. The aim of the project is to deter terrorists by letting them 
know we will be able to trace any attack back to them, and thus we will be able 
to retaliate. The existence of this project is an indicator of the seriousness of this 
threat. But it also leads me to question why we are not doing more to stop prolifera- 
tion rather than spending our limited resources developing new weapons. 

Instead of beefing up nonproliferation efforts, the administration has requested 
$27.6 million for the Robust Nuclear Earth Penetrator (RNEP) for fiscal year 2005. 
The request would continue a study to modify an existing weapon to penetrate com- 
pletely into the ground before detonating, increasing its ability to destroy buried tar- 
gets. The RNEP study was initially projected to cost $45 million-$15 million a year 
for fiscal years 2003-2005. It is now projected to cost $71 million. This is too much 
money to research a weapon that in many ways duplicates what conventional weap- 
ons can already do. 

Additionally, the budget request includes figures through fiscal year 2009 that 
total $484.7 million, and includes placeholders for both the development engineering 
and production engineering phases. This seems to indicate that the RNEP study is 
more than just a study, and is in fact being undertaken with the foregone conclusion 
that the weapon will go into development. 

The administration claims they need these weapons programs to increase deter- 
rence from a new kind of threat. I do not believe developing these weapons will 
deter other nations, or terrorists. If other nations see the U.S. developing new nu- 
clear weapons, they will believe they need new weapons for their security as well. 

We already know that terrorists are tr 3 ring to acquire nuclear weapons. Director 
of Central Intelligence (DCI) George Tenet said so in his recent testimony before 
this committee: “Mr. Chairman, I have consistently warned this committee of al 
Qaeda’s interest in chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear (CBRN) weapons. 
Acquiring these remains a “religious obligation” in bin Ladin’s eyes, and al Qaeda 
and more than two dozen other terrorist groups are pursuing CBRN materials. . . . 

Over the last year, we have also seen an increase in the threat of more sophisti- 
cated CBRN. For this reason we take very seriously the threat of a CBRN attack. 
To further this point, over the weekend, the Associated Press reported that Osama 
Bin Ladin is already claiming to have nuclear weapons. 

We should not be providing more funds for new nuclear weapons studies when 
we are asking other countries to stop their own weapons development programs and 
tr 3 dng to prevent terrorists from obtaining loose nukes. 
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I hope Secretary Abraham can shed some light on how the administration plans 
to protect the American people by spending our limited resources developing new 
and unnecessary weapons instead of preventing terrorists from acquiring WMD of 
their own. 

Chairman Warner. May I say, Mr. Secretary, I think we have 
had an excellent hearing, and the enthusiasm with which you 
apply your talents to this challenging post come through very clear- 
ly with your views. 

We understand. Senator Pryor, you just returned. Do you want 
another question? 

Senator Pryor. I do not. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You covered 
them all. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, there is just one final point that 
I want to make. What we have asked here for the record are not 
sort of your normal questions for the record. Some of the things 
that you are willing to supply we are going to need fairly promptly, 
so if you could make it really an effort, I know you run as efficient 
an agency as exists in this town. 

Secretary Abraham. After making the comments about our effi- 
ciency, we probably 

Senator Levin. That is right. Now you are put in a really tough 
box here in that you are expected to produce with greater speed 
than any other agency. 

Secretary Abraham. Happily, the President’s Management Agen- 
da criteria does not include responsiveness to questions in hear- 
ings, but I will nonetheless make an exception to assure you that 
we will do our very best to do this promptly. 

Senator Levin. We will raise that with the Office of the Presi- 
dent as to why that is not part of his criteria. 

Chairman Warner. You have been known to do that. 

Senator Levin. I am glad that my reputation precedes me. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John Warner 

NATIONAL IGNITION FACILITY 

1. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, please provide an update on the progress 
of the National Ignition Facility (NIF). 

Secretary Abraham. The NIF Project is 80 percent complete, and is performing 
in accordance with its cost and schedule baselines. The NIF project has dem- 
onstrated excellent management and technical performance. The first four of NIF’s 
192-laser beams were activated and commissioned in fiscal year 2003. Meeting this 
milestone required the installation, activation, and operation of at least one of every 
NIF component and system. Last summer, NIF laser scientists used these first four 
NIF beam lines to set records for infrared and green single beam laser energies. The 
NIF lasers have also demonstrated performance in ultraviolet laser energy that in- 
dicate the performance of the 192 beam system will likely exceed design require- 
ments when it is complete. 

The fiscal year 2005 budget will allow the project to continue to add beam lines. 
Current plans call for experiments to achieve the specific goal of ignition on NIF 
to begin in fiscal year 2009 with a central goal of achieving fusion ignition in fiscal 
year 2010. 

2. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, what is the NIF’s value to the Science- 
Based Stockpile Stewardship Program? 

Secretary Abraham. The NIF will be the only facility capable of experimental con- 
ditions approaching temperatures and pressures found in nuclear weapons. This ca- 
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pability is essential for scientists and engineers at the weapons labs conducting 
studies and experiments to generate the data needed to continue to certify the safe- 
ty, security, and reliability of the nuclear deterrent in the absence of underground 
nuclear testing. 

During September 2003, laser shots were completed supporting the first physics 
experiments on NIF. The Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield (ICF) 
Campaign will begin experiments for stockpile stewardship on the NIF this year, 
these experiments will directly support stockpile assessment and certification and 
will be used to validate Advanced Simulation and Computing (ASCI) simulation 
codes. 


SAFEGUARDS AND SECURITY 

3. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, are you confident the facilities across the 
nuclear weapons complex will be able to meet the security requirements of the new 
Design Basis Threat (DBT) by the target date of 2006? 

Secretary Abraham. National Nuclear Security Agency (NNSA) sites have af- 
firmed that they will be compliant with the new policy by the end of fiscal year 
2006, assuming that there are no changes in the Adversary Capabilities List and 
subject to the availability of appropriated funding. 

A fiscal year 2004 reprogramming request of $55 million to address DBT require- 
ments was approved in late June, and an additional $89 million has been included 
in the President’s fiscal year 2005 request to address DBT-related actions. Residual 
DBT funding issues will be considered as part of the fiscal year 2006 budget formu- 
lation which is ongoing. 

4. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, how would you respond to critics who 
claim that the new DBT is not necessary and that the Department of Energy (DOE) 
is requesting too much funding for safeguards and security? 

Secretary Abraham. Since September 11, the need to revise the DBT to better re- 
flect newly-recognized realities has been apparent. The Department’s DBT Policy is 
predicated on an interagency document titled “The Postulated Threat to U.S. Nu- 
clear Weapons Eacilities and Other Selected Strategic Facilities” (the Postulated 
Threat), developed jointly by the Department of Defense (DOD), DOE, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC), and the intelligence agencies. The Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency (DIA) published the new Postulated Threat document in January 

2003, which reflects the post-September 11 increase of the potential terrorist threat. 
In turn, DOE used both the Postulated Threat, which provides a 10-year projection 
of the threat environment, and current intelligence estimates to develop our revised 
DBT Policy issued in May 2003. 

The Department has and continues to make every effort to ensure funding re- 
quests are justified and cost effective. The DBT is used as a graded, performance- 
based design guide and performance metric — that is, it specifies a threat force based 
upon the Postulated Threat and upon considerations of the attractiveness of the 
asset, the ability of the adversary to accomplish a given objective with the asset, 
the resources required by the adversary to accomplish a given objective, and the po- 
tential consequence of adversary success. The effectiveness of the protection system 
against the DBT-derived threat is evaluated using a suite of computer simulations, 
performance tests, and expert analysis and is compared to the minimum perform- 
ance criterion that is also contained in the DBT. Alternative system designs are sub- 
jected to this methodology to determine the most cost effective solutions. The costs 
for security systems that emerge from this rigorous process are those that are pre- 
sented in DOE budget requests. 

Furthermore, on September 8, 2003, I directed line managers and security profes- 
sionals to emphasize finding or devising effective methods to make safeguards and 
security dollars go farther and to reduce the reliance on protective force manpower. 
To aid this effort, I directed the Office of Security and Safety Performance Assur- 
ance to assist the field in identifying and employing new security-related tech- 
nologies that will allow our sites to improve their security postures while at the 
same time reducing their reliance on protective force manpower and their accom- 
panying high funding requirements. 

Understanding that the DBT Policy is due to undergo an annual review in May 

2004, I have directed the Office of Security and Safety Performance Assurance to 
accelerate its review and present recommendations for action by June 30, 2004. 

5. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, what will be the impact to security at 
the NNSA and defense emergency management facilities if the amount in the Presi- 
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dent’s budget request for safeguards and security in fiscal year 2005 above the fiscal 
year 2004 appropriated levels is neither authorized nor appropriated? 

Secretary Abraham. If the fiscal year 2005 President’s budget request for safe- 
guards and security funding request is not supported by Congress, NNSA facilities 
will not have the resources needed to meet the revised DBT Implementation re- 
quirements by the end of fiscal year 2006. Sites will continue to employ interim pro- 
tection measures and compensatory measures, within available funding levels, to 
ensure that no special nuclear material or sensitive information is at risk. 


PRICE-ANDERSON INDEMNIFICATION AUTHORITY 

6. Senator Warner. Secretary Ahraham, Price-Anderson authority is the indem- 
nification protection for the DOE contractors who work on nuclear matters, and it 
expires at the end of this calendar year. What would the impact be on the DOE if 
the Price-Anderson indemnification authority is not extended beyond its expiration 
at the end of this calendar year? 

Secretary Abraham. In the event that the authority for the DOE to include Price- 
Anderson protection in new DOE contracts expires at the end of this year, the DOE 
will be forced to use other mechanisms to indemnify its contractors or be unable to 
carry out many of its critical missions. In 2002, the authority for the DOE to extend 
Price-Anderson protection to new DOE contractors expired. Prior to the inclusion of 
interim authority in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2003, 
the DOE used Public Law 85-804 to indemnify its contractors. 

The existence of other indemnification mechanisms does not lessen the need to re- 
authorize the Price-Anderson Act in a comprehensive and long-term manner. The 
other indemnification mechanisms are less effective than Price-Anderson. Price-An- 
derson is the only source of indemnification that Congress designed specifically to 
assure prompt compensation to those who may he damaged hy a nuclear incident 
without unnecessarily cumbersome litigation. The absence of Price-Anderson indem- 
nification in a contract also denies the DOE the ability to exact civil or criminal pen- 
alties for a contractor’s failure to comply with the DOE’s nuclear safety regulations. 

The Energy Bill contains a very good provision to authorize the continued use of 
the Price-Anderson Act. The administration has expressed its support for this provi- 
sion. The Department will continue to work with Congress to ensure enactment of 
this provision this year. 

7. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, are there any contracts which you antici- 
pate will be signed in fiscal year 2005 which would be impacted by the expiration 
of Price-Anderson authority? 

Secretary Abraham. Yes, Senator. Approximately 24 major contract awards (val- 
ued in excess of $10 million), and many others of lesser value, to be awarded from 
December 31, 2004 (the current expiration of Price Anderson) and the end of fiscal 
year 2005 would be affected by the unavailability of Price-Anderson. 

Included in this group are contracts for the management and operation of: the 
Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory; Los Alamos National Laboratory; and the 
Idaho National Engineering and Environmental Laboratory (INEEL). Each of these 
contracts will be competed during the subject time frame, and the competition may 
be affected by the unavailability of Price-Anderson. 


secure transportation assets 

8. Senator Warner. Secretary Abraham, are there enough secure transportation 
assets, including trucks and security force personnel and equipment, to meet the 
growing demand for such assets from both DOE’s Defense Programs and Environ- 
mental Management (EM)? 

Secretary Abraham. We recognized that there are ever-increasing demands on the 
secure transportation assets managed by NNSA’s Office of Secure Transportation 
(OST). We are increasing the funding for this important activity in fiscal year 2004 
and 2005 to accommodate the heavy workload associated with the large number of 
weapons retirements as well as the shipments of waste from EM sites at Hanford 
and Idaho. To ensure that the resources of the OST are used to accomplish the high- 
est priority missions of the DOE, a Secure Transportation Advisory Board (STAB) 
has been established. This group, headed up by a senior military officer, meets with 
representatives from the Office of EM regularly to allocate shipping resources. 

The President’s request for fiscal year 2005 will allow the NNSA to increase the 
agent workforce from its current posture of 230 to 290 by the end of the fiscal year. 
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Congress has also recently approved an NNSA request to reprogram $5 million 
to cover the early up front costs associated with the Hanford and Idaho campaigns. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

WASTE INCIDENTAL TO REPROCESSING 

9. Senator Allard. Secretary Abraham, on February 25, 2004, Assistant Sec- 
retary Roberson testified before the Strategic Forces Subcommittee and we had a 
good exchange on waste incidental to reprocessing (WIR). I would like to expand on 
this discussion with you. Please summarize the impacts of the Idaho District Court 
decision on the Department’s cleanup plans at Savannah River, Hanford, and 
INEEL. If Congress does not resolve this issue, and if the court decision stands, 
what are the additional costs to the taxpayers for the cleanup at these sites? 

Secretary Abraham. There are cleanup actions at Savannah River, Hanford, and 
INEEL that the Department planned to conduct but can no longer conduct given 
the decision by the Idaho District Court. In general, these activities involve either 
closure of tanks at the three sites — which is predicated on classifying the residues 
as low-level waste — or activities to remove, stabilize and dispose of non-residue tank 
waste as low-level or transuranic (TRU) waste. 

The Department’s baseline cost for implementing its accelerated cleanup plans at 
Washington, Idaho and South Carolina is $52 billion, if some of the waste can be 
managed as either low-level waste or TRU waste. This baseline reflects fairly ad- 
vanced and detailed planning by DOE, although it undoubtedly will continue to 
evolve in light of new information. 

If the Department must treat all of the material as high-level waste, our very 
rough estimate, to get a sense of the order of magnitude of what would be involved, 
was that the cost would have increased to at least $138 billion. These figures, how- 
ever, almost certainly dramatically underestimate what proceeding in this fashion 
would actually entail, because they do not include estimates for key aspects of what 
would be involved. These range from any kind of estimate for containers for the 
tanks themselves and associated hardware, to estimates of the direct transportation 
and disposal costs of this additional waste at the spent fuel repository, to estimates 
of the costs of delay that would ensue from the very complex logistics involved in 
transporting and disposing of this enormous additional amount of waste. Under this 
worst-case scenario: 

• Retrieval of all tank reprocessing wastes and treatment for disposal in a 
geologic repository could require as much as $69 billion over the current 
Environmental Management program life-cycle cost baseline. 

• As much as an additional $17 billion — and possibly more — would be re- 
quired to exhume and dispose of tanks and associated components in a geo- 
logic repository. 

It is difficult to estimate the additional costs the Department would incur in 
terms of Federal repository fees. Under existing cleanup baselines, the Department 
expects to produce approximately 20,000 canisters of high-level waste for disposal 
in a geologic repository; the fee associated with these canisters is estimated to be 
$10 billion. Under a scenario in which all tank reprocessing wastes currently antici- 
pated to be removed and disposed of as low-level waste are instead prepared for dis- 
posal in a repository, the new baseline could approach 200,000 canisters. Thus, the 
fees could be significantly greater. This canister estimate does not include exhuming 
the tanks themselves nor associated piping, equipment, and concrete. At this time, 
the Department does not have estimates of the volumes for these additional mate- 
rials that also might have needed to be placed in the repository. 

10. Senator Allard. Secretary Abraham, are there additional risks associated 
with a delay in cleanup? 

Secretary Abraham. Accelerated cleanup of tank wastes at the Savannah River 
Site, Hanford, and the Idaho National Engineering and Environmental Laboratory 
represents the greatest risk reduction activity in the Department of Energy’s (DOE) 
entire cleanup program. Given that DOE cannot proceed with cleanup plans that 
were based on its waste classification order without legal clarification, at a mini- 
mum DOE will leave wastes in the tanks longer while it is awaiting that clarifica- 
tion. 

That wait quickly becomes decades longer if DOE has to make major changes to 
its disposal plans. For example, if all the tank waste has to go to a deep geologic 
repository, rough projections suggest that it would take four decades longer just to 
treat the waste for disposal — not taking into account the huge logistical effort that 
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would be involved in transporting it, let alone what would be involved in transport- 
ing the tanks themselves. 

The longer the waste remains in the aging storage tanks, some of which are over 
50 years old, the greater the risk of leaks. 

In addition, there is no advantage to the public health and safety from disposing 
of this material in a deep geologic repository rather than as DOE has planned, and 
dangers to workers increase significantly from following the repository approach. 
Specifically, DOE’s analyses performed to support evaluation of alternatives for clo- 
sure of tanks under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) process show: 

• Risks to the general public arising from radiation doses resulting from 
the waste after disposal remain essentially unchanged if waste residues are 
grouted in-place in the tanks, versus if the tanks are exhumed and disposed 
of in the repository. 

• Risks to the general public arising from accidents associated with dis- 
posal activities likewise are essentially unchanged. 

• Worker risks increase sevenfold if the tanks are exhumed, largely be- 
cause of increased radiological exposure and industrial accidents associated 
with chopping up the almost 250 large tanks and associated equipment. 

11. Senator Allard. Secretary Abraham, do the States have any say on the De- 
partment’s cleanup plans at these sites? 

Secretary Abraham. Yes, the States do have a say on the Department’s cleanup 
plans at these sites. DOE’s plans to be agreed to by the States that host our DOE 
facilities, meet the requirements of Federal Facility Agreements among DOE, the 
States, and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), and comply with environ- 
mental laws under which the States have an explicit regulatory role. 

Closure of the Hanford and Idaho tanks will be considered in connection with the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA). Closure of the Savannah River 
tanks will be considered in connection with the South Carolina-issued wastewater 
treatment operating permit to meet Clean Water Act limits. After closure of the 
tank structures, Hanford, Idaho, and Savannah River will then remediate tank farm 
soils under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and Liabil- 
ity Act (CERCLA), during final closure. 

Under RCRA, States approve DOE closure and post-closure plans to verify compli- 
ance with RCRA. Closure plans detail DOE’s steps to perform partial and/or final 
closure to meet closure performance standards. Post-closure plans describe the ac- 
tivities DOE is to perform and the frequency during the post-closure care period. 
These plans contain the information States need to determine whether the activities 
described in the plans comply with applicable requirements. In addition, the EPA 
and States concur on DOE CERCLA Records of Decision for remediation of tank 
farm soils as part of site closure activities. The EPA also has authority under 
CERCLA to require DOE to address and remediate, as appropriate, any future re- 
leases or threats of releases of radioactivity from the tank farms. 

In addition to State authority over tank closure activities, DOE sites have per- 
formed or are performing analyses under the National Environmental Policy Act to 
engage States and the public in decisions about tank closures. 

12. Senator Allard. Secretary Abraham, why did the Department in the fiscal 
year 2005 budget request propose to set aside $350 million for cleanup at these 
sites? Why didn’t you just request the funds outright? 

Secretary Abraham. The Department’s fiscal year 2005 budget request proposed 
to set aside $350 million for cleanup at these sites to inform Congress that legal 
uncertainty prevents the Department from executing certain cleanup activities at 
Hanford, Savannah River, and the Idaho National Engineering and Environmental 
Laboratory. 

If the Department had requested funding to proceed with these activities outright, 
it would have been making $ 100-plus million investments in facilities and tech- 
nologies — with no confidence that it had the authority to classify the waste as it had 
done, and hence with no assurance that the waste form it spent this money creating 
had a disposal pathway. The Department concluded that it should only proceed with 
this cleanup work if either the lower court decision were overturned or if legislation 
were enacted affirming the Department’s authority to classify these materials as 
waste incidental to reprocessing. 
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SPECIAL EXPOSURE COHORT 

13. Senator Allard. Secretary Abraham, many of the workers at Rocky Flats are 
concerned about the slow pace of the implementation of the Energy Employee Occu- 
pational Illness Compensation Program Act. Because of the delay, some of these 
workers have suggested that Rocky Flats be designated a Special Exposure Cohort 
facility. Given that the Department was unsuccessful in gaining congressional ap- 
proval for reprogramming funding for accelerated implementation, how does the De- 
partment plan to address its backlog of claims? 

Secretary Abraham. We share your frustration with the pace of our implementa- 
tion of the Part D program, caused in large part by our original underestimation 
of the number of applications we would receive. In 2001, DOE estimated that the 
Part D program would receive 7,500 applications over 10 years, when in fact we 
have already received over 23,000 in the first 3 years. 

The $33.3 million fiscal year 2004 appropriations transfer request was part of the 
four-part comprehensive plan to eliminate the entire backlog. Of this request, $23.3 
million has been approved. These funds will be used to ramp up operations to elimi- 
nate the backlog as soon as possible. However, the $10 million reduction will make 
it more difficult for the Department to meet its goal to eliminate the entire backlog 
of applications by the end of calendar year 2006. 


WORKER BENEFITS 

14. Senator Allard. Secretary Abraham, as you may know, cleanup at Rocky 
Flats has accelerated to the point that the facility may close a year early. While this 
is exciting news for the DOE and the contractor, many workers could find them- 
selves out of a job much earlier than expected. In fact, some who would have quali- 
fied for a pension and medical benefits might not qualify if the site closes early. Will 
the DOE restore benefits to workers that would be lost if the site closes early? 

Secretary Abraham. The Department appreciates the committee’s support of ac- 
celerated cleanup and is closely monitoring the situation at Rocky Flats. The De- 
partment is aware that early closure may impact pension and health benefits for 
some set of resident workers at our 2006 closure sites. The Department, working 
with our contractors, will evaluate the possible impacts of early closure and meas- 
ures to mitigate any such impacts. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

RADIOLOGICAL SOURCES IN IRAQ 

15. Senator Akaka. Secretary Abraham, I have been concerned about what we 
have done to secure radiological sources in Iraq. It is an issue I have raised with 
both Secretary Rumsfeld and yourself in the past. This problem extends beyond yel- 
low cake and includes radioactive sources used for medical and industrial pur- 
poses — the basic ingredients of a dirty bomb. I understand that DOE has insisted 
that it has the responsibility for controlling all radiological material in Iraq. This 
resulted in several months of delay before DOE contractors were able to collect and 
store this material. When is DOE going to have a final plan ready for disposing of 
this material, and how certain are you that you can account for all these radioactive 
sources now in Iraq? 

Secretary Abraham. Under Project Maximus, DOE cooperated with the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the removal of approximately 1,000 radiological sources from 
a former Iraqi nuclear research center. A total of 1,920 curies were evacuated to the 
United States. These sources are currently being processed at a secure DOE facility 
and are all expected to be disposed of by 2006. 

429 low-level sources were left behind at the former Iraqi nuclear research center. 
These sources constituted a total of 6 curies and do not meet DOE’s threat criteria 
for a dirty bomb. The Department of Energy is currently coordinating with the De- 
partment of State to assist the Iraqi Ministry of Science and Technology to conduct 
additional search and recovery operations for radiological sources. This plan should 
be completed in 2005. 


U.S. NUCLEAR WEAPONS PROGRAM 

16. Senator Akaka. Secretary Abraham, I am concerned about the signal being 
sent to other nations by your proposal to develop new nuclear weapons. Why 
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shouldn’t other States see our actions as giving them the green light to pursue their 
own nuclear weapons program? 

Secretary Abraham. First, I would like to clarify that the United States has not 
embarked on the development of any new nuclear weapons. Indeed, we have not de- 
veloped and fielded a new warhead for nearly 20 years. At this stage, only concepts 
and feasibility studies are being considered. Any development of new types of nu- 
clear weapons would require presidential approval and authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds by Congress. 

In fact, the United States has a solid track record of reducing its nuclear forces 
and nuclear weapons stockpile through both unilateral and bilateral initiatives. Our 
record should go far to negate the complaints of those who would highlight, often 
in a misleading way, certain activities in U.S. nuclear weapons R&D in order to call 
into question the U.S. commitment to nuclear nonproliferation. For this reason, I 
would like to highlight some of our key accomplishments. 

• The United States has not enriched uranium for nuclear weapons since 
1964, nor produced plutonium for nuclear weapons since 1998. We have no 
plans to produce these materials for weapons in the future. 

• Since 1992, the United States has maintained a unilateral moratorium on 
nuclear testing. 

• The administration’s 2001 Nuclear Posture Review articulated a reduced 
reliance on nuclear forces in achieving U.S. national security objectives in 
light of a growing ability to achieve these objectives with conventional capa- 
bilities. 

When these achievements are viewed in light of the unparalleled U.S. commit- 
ment to nuclear nonproliferation efforts worldwide, it is clear that we have made 
remarkable progress toward reducing reliance on nuclear forces in our national se- 
curity strategy and, overall, made the world a safer place. 


ROBUST NUCLEAR EARTH PENETRATOR 

17. Senator Akaka. Secretary Abraham, since the Robust Nuclear Earth Penetra- 
tor (RNEP) is designed to destroy deeply buried targets, it must rely on the accuracy 
of intelligence to be successful. Yet U.S. intelligence failed to detect the location of 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) programs in Libya, Iran, and North Korea, and 
detected chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons programs in Iraq that apparently 
did not exist. Given that record, I wonder if the RNEP will be successful in deter- 
ring attacks from other countries or terrorists if they know our intelligence is not 
capable of pinpointing their location. What are the criteria that will be used to judge 
whether the weapon should go into development? Will it be based on technical fea- 
sibility alone? 

Secretary Abraham. NNSA and the DOD are currently engaged in a 6.2/2A study 
for the RNEP program. The RNEP program is a three year study to examine wheth- 
er or not the B61 and B83, both existing warheads, could be modified through case 
hardening and other engineering changes to provide the United States with the abil- 
ity to hold at risk a set of targets in hard rock geologies. This study effort being 
conducted at the weapons laboratories considers the following factors: nuclear safe- 
ty, system trade offs (design and cost), technical risk analysis, life expectancy issues, 
R&D requirements, qualification and certification requirements, life cycle mainte- 
nance/logistics, delivery system/platform issues. The weapons labs and plants will 
also develop the workload and process development plans. 

The military services are responsible for preparing a draft concept of operations 
(CONOR) for RNEP, which would specify employment scenarios that discuss, among 
other things, minimum acceptable target location errors. The military services will 
use the CONOP as a basis to review and analyze the required military characteris- 
tics, stockpile to target sequence issues and develop the necessary plans for flight 
testing, maintenance, and logistics. 

Moving beyond the a 6.2/2A study will require approval of the Nuclear Weapons 
Council, the President, and Congress consistent with the requirements of section 
3143 of the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2003. 


Question Submitted by Senator Hilary Rodham Clinton 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY’S BUDGET 

18. Senator Clinton. Secretary Abraham, the fiscal year 2004 budget for the 
doe’s Office of Electric Transmission and Distribution (OETD) has apparently been 
reduced by nearly 35 percent. This is especially ironic in light of the worst blackout 
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in history in August 2003, and the recognition on hoth sides of the aisle that the 
aging, capacity-constrained electric power delivery infrastructure in the United 
States must be renewed and upgraded at the earliest possible time. The congres- 
sional conferees made it very clear in the Energy and Water Appropriations Con- 
ference Report that they expected OETD to . . continue its high temperature 
superconductivity research and development at the requested level of $47,838,000.” 
Despite this expectation, DOE has now cut the superconductivity budget to $32 mil- 
lion. Beyond my concern with the impact of the cuts on the power grid, as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, I am especially concerned about the negative im- 
pact these cuts could have on the military. High temperature superconductors are 
a unique class of materials that have the potential for revolutionizing a variety of 
military propulsion and directed energy weapon applications where high power den- 
sity, as well as reduced size and weight at reasonable cost is absolutely essential. 
What are your plans for restoring the superconductivity budget to the level re- 
quested by the President for fiscal year 2004? 

Secretary Abraham. Superconductivity is a priority in modernizing and expanding 
America’s electricity infrastructure. The President’s National Energy Policy specifi- 
cally recommended that the DOE expand research and development on super- 
conductivity, and this was reflected in our fiscal year 2004 request of approximately 
$47.8 million for the High Temperature Superconductivity (HTS) program. However, 
of the total $69.5 million enacted for research and development in the OETD in fis- 
cal year 2004, $25.8 million was provided for congressionally-directed projects, leav- 
ing $43.7 million to be allocated to four program areas: HTS; Transmission Reliabil- 
ity; Electric Distribution Transformation; and Energy Storage. This funding covers 
the superconductivity research as well as the development of tools and products for 
grid reliability. Many of the tools and technologies being deployed are helping to 
mitigate the potential for another blackout similar to that which impacted New 
York in August 2003. In fiscal year 2004, the amount of non-earmarked funding 
available does not fully support the $47.8 million Departmental request level for 
HTS. The Department is working hard to minimize the impacts of Congress’s fiscal 
year 2004 funding reduction while keeping critical programs operational. 

[Whereupon, at 11:31 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES M. INHOFE 

Senator Inhofe. Our hearing will come to order. We have a 
chairman who is going to be a little bit late and so we will start 
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without him. We are meeting today to receive testimony on the 
U.S. strategy and capabilities to combat terrorism and defend our 
homeland, in review of President Bush’s defense budget request for 
fiscal year 2005 and the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). 

I welcome our distinguished witnesses: Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations and Low Intensity Conflict (ASD- 
SOLIC), Tom O’Connell; Assistant Secretary of Defense for Home- 
land Defense (ASD-HD), our previous colleague and good friend 
Paul McHale; Commander of the Northern Command 
(NORTHCOM), General Ralph Eberhart; and Commander of U.S. 
Special Operations Command (SOCOM), General Bryan Brown. 

I commend each of you for your leadership and the dedication 
that you have provided to our Nation. We appreciate you very 
much. 

Clearly, the events of September 11 have forever changed our 
sense of security and the manner in which we must organize and 
equip the Armed Forces to defend our Nation from the threats of 
the 21st century. Three years ago we did not have a Department 
of Homeland Security (DHS). We did not have an ASD-HD. We did 
not have a combatant command responsible for defending the 
United States homeland. Three years ago, SOCOM was primarily 
focused on supporting regional combatant commanders with Spe- 
cial Operations Forces (SOF). Today SOCOM has much-expanded 
responsibilities and is a key player in the global war on terrorism. 

Such complex organizational changes are not accomplished with- 
out hard work, trial and error, and dedicated leaders such as those 
before us today. A principal purpose of this hearing is to hear your 
reports on the progress you have made in establishing and reori- 
enting your organizations to combat terrorism abroad and defend 
our Nation here at home. 

The men and women of our Armed Forces, together with the coa- 
lition of nations, have performed brilliantly in the post-September 
11 world. Our Nation and the world are safer as a result of the pro- 
fessionalism and dedication of our military forces. But much re- 
mains to be done to protect our citizens, our Nation, and our allies 
from the threats of the 21st century, and in particular the scourge 
of terrorism. 

I have to say that I just returned from both Afghanistan and the 
northern part of Iraq and as far down as Djibouti. I have never 
been so impressed with the attitude and the commitment and the 
dedication of our troops. In light of some of the negative types of 
reporting around here, they are really holding up well, and you are 
all to be commended for your leadership. 

As we meet this morning, hundreds of thousands of our service 
members are engaged in military operations at home and abroad 
in the ongoing global war on terrorism. These brave men and 
women and their families deserve our continued support and they 
will get it. This committee’s responsibility will continue to be to en- 
sure that these troops remain the best equipped, the best trained, 
the best led, and the most capable forces in the world. 

In doing so, we must understand the challenges they face today 
and those they will face tomorrow. The insights of our witnesses 
today are an indispensable part of this process. 
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We have a number of important issues to discuss with our wit- 
nesses this morning. Secretary O’Connell and General Brown, SOF 
have been at the forefront of our military operations in the global 
war on terrorism. The operational demands on SOCOM have been 
very high. The ability of SOCOM to sustain this high operational 
tempo (OPTEMPO) is of great importance, of great concern. This 
committee wants to ensure you have the people, the capabilities, 
and the resources to accomplish your many missions and prepare 
for the future, and we look forward to your assessment, on which 
we will base our decisions. 

While much attention is focused on operations in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan, we must not lose sight of other challenges facing 
SOCOM. The Horn of Africa, where I just came back from, and 
other areas of sub-Saharan Africa, where I also have been in the 
last week, are unsettled and potential havens for terrorists. 
Narco trafficking and terrorism in the Andean ridge and Central 
Asia is on the rise. The demand for U.S. SOF to help train coalition 
nations’ Armed Forces has never been higher. The committee looks 
forward to your views on these issues. 

Secretary McHale and General Eberhart, you have both stood up 
entirely new organizations over the past 2 years. The office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Homeland Defense was established in Feb- 
ruary 2003 and NORTHCOM was established in October 2002, but 
did not achieve full operational capability until September 11, 
2003. 

Both organizations are focused on the critical missions of defend- 
ing the United States homeland from attack. Your testimony on the 
progress you have made and what remains to be done are vital to 
the work of this committee. When you testified before this commit- 
tee on April 8 last year, the chairman emphasized that you were 
the first incumbents in your respective positions, critical new posi- 
tions, and that you were an integral part of the continuing trans- 
formation of our military that is so much broader and deeper than 
merely purchasing new weapons systems or using more advanced 
technology. You are an integral part of redefining how we think 
about the entire concept of defending this great country. 

The Department of Defense (DOD) has unique capabilities to con- 
tribute to the effort to secure our homeland, including providing as- 
sistance to State and local first responders in the event of future 
disasters, whether natural or manmade. You gentlemen represent 
the leadership that will bring those capabilities to bear when need- 
ed, working closely with the DHS and other Federal, State, and 
local authorities. 

We look forward to hearing your testimony regarding the DOD’s 
ability to assist in homeland security, any factors that may inhibit 
your ability to provide such assistance, and how your organization, 
working with other combatant commanders and other agencies as 
a team, can defeat those who threaten us. 

Our witnesses today symbolize the unity of effort across the DOD 
to combat terrorism and defend our homeland from the threats of 
the 21st century. We thank you for your service and look forward 
to your testimony. 

Senator Levin. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me join you in 
welcoming our witnesses this morning. There is just no way to 
overstate the significance of the subject of today’s hearing. Combat- 
ting terrorism in the United States and abroad is the imperative 
of national security. Two weeks ago, the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence (DCI) told this committee that the al Qaeda leadership 
structure that we charted after September 11 is seriously damaged, 
but that the group remains as committed as ever to attacking the 
U.S. homeland. Even catastrophic attacks on the scale of Septem- 
ber 11 remain within al Qaeda’s reach. 

Then Director Tenet added the following: “What I want to say to 
you now may be the most important thing I tell you today. The 
steady stream of Osama bin Laden’s anti-U.S. sentiment ensures 
that a serious threat will remain for the foreseeable future with or 
without al Qaeda in the picture.” Those are the words which he 
emphasized, and I think rightly so: “with or without al Qaeda in 
the picture,” there is a serious threat that remains to us. 

Moreover, he said, “For the growing number of jihadists inter- 
ested in attacking the United States, a spectacular attack on the 
United States homeland is the brass ring that many strive for.” 

The DOD and the U.S. military are on the front line of the war 
against terrorism abroad and play a critical supporting role defend- 
ing our country against terrorists on U.S. territory. Since our wit- 
nesses last testified before this committee, we have captured in- 
creasing numbers of al Qaeda operatives and financiers in Afghani- 
stan, Iraq, and elsewhere, due in large part to improved tactical in- 
telligence efforts and the relentless hard work of our SOF. 

In Iraq, special operators helped capture Saddam Hussein and 
they continue to corner militants. Meanwhile, SOF are providing 
counterterrorism and counterinsurgency training in countless 
places, from the Philippines, to Colombia, to Mali, to Mauritania. 
Indeed, last year the SOF reached the highest OPTEMPO in their 
entire history, dating back to 1942. 

The initiative of this committee under Senator Warner’s leader- 
ship — and Secretary Cohen and others were involved at that time — 
in establishing the SOCOM and its special funding arrangement 
and the work of the command training and equipping these forces 
primarily through the 1990s has paid off. Just last year the 
SOCOM was tasked with leading the military component of the 
global war on terrorism. 

This committee has asked the DOD to report to us on the organi- 
zational and other changes that the command must make to exe- 
cute this role and the operational, legal, and policy parameters, in- 
cluding the role of Congress, governing SOCOM’s counterterrorism 
activities. 

I look forward to hearing from Secretary O’Connell on the policy 
aspects of this issue, and from General Brown on how this new role 
is affecting OPTEMPO, training, procurement, and research and 
development (R&D). 

I would also like to ask our witnesses the questions Secretary 
Rumsfeld reportedly raised in an internal memorandum last Octo- 
ber: Are we winning or losing the global war on terrorism? Are the 
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changes we have made and are making too modest and incremen- 
tal? 

The domestic military component of the war on terrorism is the 
responsibility of the ASD-HD, together with the newly-created 
NORTHCOM. Combatting terrorism in the United States focuses 
more heavily on antiterrorism or force protection and consequence 
management efforts that rely for their success on the cooperation 
of Federal organizations as well as State, local, and private enti- 
ties. 

The critical component is intelligence sharing. I look forward to 
hearing from our witnesses about the state of intelligence-sharing 
efforts with law enforcement and intelligence agencies. Federal, 
State, and local. 

Additionally, I have been long concerned that the establishment 
of the Terrorist Threat Integration Center (TTIC) appears to dupli- 
cate and overlap to some extent the function of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’s (CIA) Counterterrorism Center (CTC). We cannot 
accept a situation where no single entity within our government is 
finally responsible for the analysis of foreign intelligence relating 
to the terrorist threat within the United States. 

I have been promised, we have been promised — many of us who 
have raised this issue, including Senator Collins as the chairman 
of the other committee that has jurisdiction — we have been prom- 
ised by Governor Ridge for over a year now that Congress would 
receive a written explanation of the roles of CTC and TTIC and 
where the final responsibility lies. It has not been forthcoming. So 
I also look forward to hearing from Secretary McHale and General 
Eberhart whether they share that concern about the lack of the 
single entity with responsibility for foreign intelligence analysis. 

I join you, Mr. Chairman, in thanking all of our witnesses for 
their service and for the improvements that we have seen. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner [presiding]. Thank you. Senator Levin, and 
thank you. Senator Inhofe, for commencing the hearing. 

We will lead off with Secretary O’Connell, followed by General 
Brown and Secretary McHale, followed by General Eberhart. We 
will have your entire statements placed into the record, so you may 
select those portions you wish to highlight. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS W. O’CONNELL, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND LOW 

INTENSITY CONFLICT 

Secretary O’Connell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman 
Warner, Senator Levin, distinguished members of this committee: 
I would like to thank you for giving me this opportunity to speak 
to you about special operations and the war on terrorism. I will 
keep my opening remarks brief and, as Senator Warner suggested, 
will submit my entire remarks for the record. 

I believe today’s challenges to our SOF, our entire military, and 
our Nation parallel those faced during World War 11. Today, as 
then, these challenges will be met by forces remarkable in their 
quality, self-sacrifice, courage, integrity, and dedication. At the tip 
of the spear are the remarkable men and women of SOCOM. These 
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special operations warriors and their service to the Nation inspire 
my staff and the SOLIC element of the Pentagon to work diligently 
every day to support and assist in our mandated oversight role. 

I can assure you that the relationship between my organization 
in the Pentagon and SOCOM have never been better. I have a close 
partnership and friendship with General Doug Brown. Together we 
work to ensure that SOF continue to be equipped, trained, and de- 
ployed to meet the most critical needs of our Nation. 

I had the privilege of visiting many of our SOF personnel in Iraq 
during Christmas week. These quiet professionals are indeed inspi- 
rational. It is clear to me that the capabilities of our forces so evi- 
dent in Afghanistan and Iraq were direct results of critical deci- 
sions made over a decade earlier to expand and improve our SOF. 

In fact, about a month ago General Brown and I had the oppor- 
tunity to spend some extended time with Senator Warner in Flor- 
ida, and it was very interesting retracing our various perspectives 
of what went on back in those days. But much of that work came 
from this committee. Thank you. Well done. We have received out- 
standing support for our efforts by the Members and staff of Con- 
gress. We will need your continued support as we ask for additional 
resources to further enhance our forces. 

We are making progress and are taking the fight to terrorist or- 
ganizations wherever we can find them. SOF are in the vanguard 
of that effort by having proved their mettle and value to the Nation 
in both Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF) and Operation Iraqi 
Freedom (OIF). 

That said, the pace and intensity of our operations cannot be di- 
minished or relaxed in any way or at any time. It is indeed an 
honor for me to be here with General Brown. He represents truly 
the finest that our Nation has to offer. 

Thank you for your interest in and continued support of the en- 
tire special operations community and I would be happy to take 
your questions later on, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary O’Connell follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Thomas W. O’Connell 

Chairman Warner, Senator Levin, and distinguished members of this Committee, 
I appreciate your invitation to update you on the progress that Special Operations 
Forces (SOF) are making on the war on terrorism being fought today. I would also 
like to thank you for the vision and foresight shown by Congress in 1987 in estab- 
lishing the United States Special Operations Command (SOCOM) and creating the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special Operations and Low Intensity Conflict 
(ASD-SOLIC) within the Department of Defense (DOD). As a result of your actions, 
we were not faced on September 12 with the task of recreating a capacity to wage 
unconventional war against an unconventional adversary. We had in hand the basic 
building blocks for a global military campaign against terrorism, both relying upon 
the traditional regional combatant command structure and by establishing SOCOM 
as a supported command. 

Prior to 1987 the United States had a general practice of only creating SOF after 
the advent of a crisis and typically disbanded the force once the crisis had passed. 
Units were created for specific tasks, and dissipated after the conflict had passed. 
But as was discovered during Operation Desert One, the aborted hostage rescue in 
Iran, humans and their skills are more important than hardware. SOF cannot be 
mass produced, they cannot be readily created “after the fact,” and you need a 
standing policy voice at the senior level of the DOD which can explain effectively 
to other policy makers what these “silent warriors” can, and cannot, do. 

I exercise civilian oversight of special operations and low-intensity conflict activi- 
ties of the DOD. One of my responsibilities is to ensure that SOF are appropriately 
employed and senior policy makers understand their capabilities as well as their 
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limitations and also the risk that some missions might entail. Not only am I an ad- 
vocate and a defender of SOCOM and SOF, but I am also charged with making sure 
that SOF continues to be the best trained, best equipped, most flexible and effective 
fighting force available to our country. 

Representatives from my office spend a significant amount of time at SOCOM 
headquarters in a joint effort to develop the SOF program and budget. I actively 
participate in the SOCOM Board of Director’s meetings, the Command’s executive 
resource forum. This joint effort produces a SOF program and budget that empha- 
sizes force readiness and sustainability, provides sufficient force structure to meet 
the demands of the geographic warfighting commanders and the Commander, 
SOCOM in his role as a supported commander. 

My office provides executive program direction and DOD sponsorship of the Tech- 
nical Support Working Group (TSWG) through ASD-SOLIC’s Combating Terrorism 
Technology Support Office (CTTSO) which addresses the Nation’s interagency com- 
bating terrorism requirements. The TSWG conducts the national interagency re- 
search and development (R&D) program for combating terrorism requirements. The 
TSWG is a unique forum with membership from more than 80 organizations across 
the Federal Government. The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Homeland Defense ac- 
tively participates. Projects are selected following a coordination process with other 
U.S. Government agencies and with three countries — the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Israel — with whom we conduct cooperative R&D programs. The TSWG has an 
impressive record of successful projects that have resulted in: 

• Specific building design guidelines for protection against blast. 

• Countermeasures to defeat improvised explosive and chemical/biological 
devices. 

• Personal protection equipment. 

• Equipment for military and civilian response teams for chemical inci- 
dents. 

Numerous TSWG developed systems are deployed supporting our troops today. 
We continue to serve the technology needs of the warfighter in eliminating the 
threat itself. The Secretary of Defense has noted repeatedly that to address any of 
a myriad of threats we shall be facing, it is necessary to shorten the decision cycle 
for force definition, equipping, and deployment. Through its numerous require- 
ments-driven successes and by continuing to reflect partnered cooperation across its 
subgroups and among Federal agencies, the Combating Terror Technology Support 
Program has shown it can meet that expectation. 

I am responsible for the DOD’s worldwide antiterrorism policy and oversight of 
our antiterrorism programs. My office works closely with that of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Homeland Defense (ASD-HD) on domestic aspects. The SOLIC office es- 
tablishes antiterrorism standards and monitors the DOD component antiterrorism 
programs to reduce vulnerability. My office co-chairs the Antiterrorism Coordination 
Committee — Senior Steering Group with the Joint Staff Director of Operations. This 
is the senior corporate body within the DOD charged with the responsibility to fos- 
ter cooperation and coordination of antiterrorism activities. The most critical func- 
tion of the forum is to act as a clearinghouse for policy recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of Defense concerning the protection of DOD personnel and their family 
members, facilities, critical infrastructure, and other material resources from terror- 
ist acts. 

Global War on Terrorism 

When I appeared before you last year, I identified several priorities I would have 
as the ASD-SOLIC. These priorities were not comprehensive but did reflect general 
areas or issues that require special commitment and attention. The first and the 
most obvious and of immediate importance — continued execution of the global war 
on terrorism. I believe that the United States is at a critical moment in this war. 
We have realized initial successes and achieved a degree of momentum that to- 
gether support a general assessment that we are making progress in winning this 
war. But sustaining that momentum and continuing the successes against terrorists 
and their supporters now and into the future is just as critical. 

For the past 2-plus years we have examined how the attacks of September 11 
have changed how we define “defense,” and how, as a consequence, the war on ter- 
rorism is fundamentally a different type of war than those we have fought before. 
Prior to then we perceived and responded to the threat of global terrorism in terms 
of transnational criminal activity, albeit politically or religiously motivated. Today’s 
international terrorist is far different than those of the past, as terrorists now have 
global reach, infrastructure, and significant resources. While SOF were always a 
part of the equation in addressing terrorism, the posture and role of SOF today in 
combating and defeating global terrorism has changed. 
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Indeed, that is true of the entire military and the entire concept of national de- 
fense. Previously, we were postured to defend against a state projecting force across 
great distances, and we built extensive capabilities to provide us early warning and 
tools to deter aggression. But the potential destructiveness of an attack of the type 
we suffered on September 11 means that we are no longer afforded an opportunity 
to determine an “appropriate response,” nor make a clear determination of when de- 
cisive action is too little or too late. For reasons we all understand, SOF have be- 
come a critical military tool in taking the war to the terrorists before it can be 
fought on our own soil or that of our allies. 

SOF are uniquely qualified for that mission. Because of those qualifications and 
the demands of the war on terrorism, the DOD has been structuring and shaping 
SOF in different ways. While SOF were originally conceived to be used as forces for 
supporting or leveraging larger conventional forces in battle, or for undertaking dis- 
crete, limited strategic missions, the new reality has given SOF a prominent, front- 
line, essential role in the defense of our Nation. The most important manifestation 
of this change is the designation of SOCOM to be the supported (or “lead”) command 
in the war on terrorism. SOCOM will plan and execute key missions as a supported 
combatant command. SOCOM is expanding to directly plan combat missions against 
terrorist organizations and execute those missions as the supported command, while 
maintaining the role of force provider and supporter to the geographic combatant 
commanders. 

This means SOF will continue to support regional commanders, while also at 
times being supported by other combatant commands. SOF are still the first in and 
last out in many contingency operations around the globe. SOF must be ready to 
act at any time, in all environments, overtly or clandestinely; alone or in concert 
with other U.S. personnel and coordinating foreign forces. 

Before I discuss further what has changed and what our new national security 
imperatives require of SOF, I want to note explicitly that one of the most important 
factors and essential considerations for us has not changed: the importance of the 
special operator. In terms of missions performed and in the qualities of the individ- 
uals who undertake those missions, the special operations operator is truly unique 
and requires a different type of mindset on our end in terms of planning and sup- 
port. These warriors must be capable of conducting strategic operations in all tac- 
tical environments with language proficiency, cultural awareness, political sensitiv- 
ity and the ability to meiximize information age technology. Recruiting, training, and 
retaining SOF will not be without challenges. The analysis to date indicates that 
we will have the right numbers to sustain the forces the Nation needs. Training in- 
structors have been added to the staff of the John F. Kennedy Special Warfare Cen- 
ter and the Naval Special Warfare Center. The number of training slots has in- 
creased for Army SOF, civil affairs, and psychological operations. In addition, spe- 
cial pay and bonuses have helped retention in these highly specialized areas and 
units. We will continue to closely monitor our ability to have the right numbers not 
only in operational units today but also in the training pipeline that produces the 
forces we require in the future. In many respects force management is the most crit- 
ical problem facing SOF. We must never lose sight of what we call the “SOF 
Truths:” 

• Quality is better than quantity. 

• SOF cannot be mass produced. 

• Competent SOF cannot be created after a crisis occurs. 

• Humans are more important than hardware. 

These truths have been reaffirmed by the superb performance of our SOF in Af- 
ghanistan, Iraq, Colombia, the Philippines, and many other countries around the 
world. I am keenly aware of how very much the dedication and commitment of our 
special operations professionals are appreciated by every member of this committee. 

One effect of the global war on terrorism has been a significant increase in oper- 
ational tempo (OPTEMPO) for SOF. The DOD has added 3,700 additional personnel 
during the period fiscal year 2004—2009 for SOCOM. This additional strength 
growth supports the manning requirements to wage the global war on terrorism. 
The increases are focused on fixed and rotary-wing aviation, SEAL teams, civil af- 
fairs, psychological operations, and theater special operations commands. 

Recently, I had the privilege to visit both SOF and conventional forces in Iraq. 
These forces make us proud — and should cause potential adversaries to pause before 
seeking to harm the United States. The commitment of SOF to pursuing terrorists 
to all corners of the globe is embedded in their mindset. The experience gained in 
defeating the Taliban and disrupting al Qaeda in Afghanistan, destro 3 dng the brutal 
regime in Iraq and aiding friends and partners in other corners of the globe, such 
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as Colombia and the Philippines, has matured our warfighters to a keen edge. Our 
challenge is to maintain that edge. 

I also saw that the nature and importance of the new demands on SOF are appar- 
ent to the operators in the field, and they are clearly doing more with the additional 
manpower, funding and materiel we have given them to meet the new challenges 
to our national security. To meet that challenge, there are necessary increases in 
support and training. This level of support is required to meet the challenges of the 
war on terrorism. The change from a regional, reactive posture to a global, proactive 
posture could not he achieved nor sustained with the levels of funding, materiel, and 
forces that we had before September 11. 

Transformation 

A second area of emphasis is transformation of SOF. SOCOM is transforming 
SOF capabilities to meet the formidable challenges associated with waging war 
against terrorist cells scattered across the globe. The SOCOM is building the capa- 
bility to maintain sustained operations in areas where terrorist networks are operat- 
ing. It is investing in critical “low-density/high-demand” aviation assets that provide 
SOF with the mobility necessary to deploy quickly and to execute their missions 
quickly. Investments in key command, control, and communications enhance sup- 
port to the war on terrorism. The SOCOM has added personnel to enhance the abil- 
ity to sustain worldwide deployments and 24-hour-a-day operations. Any future SOF 
will be: 

(1) Sized, trained, and equipped to engage in any threat environment against 
any adversary 

(2) Culturally, linguistically, politically, and regionally focused 

(3) Rapidly deployable 

(4) Capable of conducting exceptionally — precise discriminate strikes against 
specific targets 

(5) Able to achieve operational and tactical superiority 

(6) Operationally and strategically agile joint forces that can develop and exe- 
cute unconventional, audacious, and high pay-off courses of action. 

The fiscal year 2005 President’s budget submission for SOCOM is $6,546 billion. 
This funding request will continue the modernization and transformation effort 
started in fiscal year 2004. It will enable SOCOM to: 

(1) Transform SOF capabilities to better locate and track individual terrorists 
across the globe and conduct small surgical operations with minimal risk to the em- 
ployed force. 

(2) Maintain sustained operations in areas where terrorist networks are operat- 
ing. 

(3) Continue to invest in critical “low-density/high-demand” aviation assets that 
provide SOF with the mobility necessary to deploy quickly and to execute their mis- 
sions quickly. 

(4) Continue to invest in key command, control, and communications to more 
effectively support the war on terrorism. 

(5) Support the personnel SOCOM has added to better support worldwide de- 
ployments and 24-hour-a-day operations. 

This funding is essential to sustaining the necessary operations in the war on ter- 
rorism and to ensuring we can meet essential transformation requirements. The 
hallmark of SOF is that they are adaptive to change and characterized by creativity. 
The success of change and transformation is the ability to meiximize the ability of 
the human to think and problem solve while taking advantage of the rapid pace of 
technology. Transformation of SOF is a journey, not a destination and there is no 
mark on the wall that will indicate we are finished transforming. Transformation 
is a continuing process that not only anticipates the future, but also seeks to create 
that future. 

DOD Counternarcotics Efforts ! Counternarcoterrorism 

Each year, my office expends a great deal of time, effort, and resources to keep 
drugs from crossing our borders. This is a complex process that requires coordina- 
tion and funding from all levels of government agencies, local and state law enforce- 
ment, and the foreign countries in which we assist in the eradication of crops and 
disruption of their transportation to the United States. A large portion of the profits 
from drug sales indirectly support terrorist organizations — another reason we are 
working hard to reduce the supply of drugs. 

Illegal drug use exacts a heavy toll on American society every year. Illegal drugs 
account for billions of dollars in direct and indirect costs including health care, lost 
revenue due to crime, social welfare costs and lost productivity. While cocaine con- 
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tinues to be the single most serious drug threat, heroin, synthetic drugs, 
methamphetamines, and marijuana are also serious, and in some cases, increasing 
problems. Additionally, there are clear linkages between international narcotics traf- 
ficking and international terrorism. Global and regional terrorists threatening 
United States interests can finance their activities with the proceeds from narcotics 
trafficking. Terrorist groups such as the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC), al Qaeda in Afghanistan, and groups around the world partially finance key 
operations with drug money. The DOD, with our counterparts in the Department 
of State and other Government agencies, as well as allies such as the United King- 
dom, seeks to systematically dismantle drug trafficking networks, both to halt the 
flow of drugs into the United States, and to bolster the broader war on terrorism 
effort. 

In accordance with statutory authorities, we use counternarcotics resources as ef- 
fectively and efficiently as possible to achieve national and DOD counternarcotics 
priorities. We focus on programs that fulfill statutory responsibilities and use mili- 
fary-unique resources and capabilities, and continue to advance the national prior- 
ities of the National Drug Control Strategy. Our counternarcotics authorities and 
funding are an effective combination that supports war on terrorism efforts and the 
implementation of the DOD’s Security Cooperation Guidance. Furthermore, they 
contribute to our efforts to secure the Nation’s borders and establish full maritime, 
ground, and air domain awareness of the approaches to our shores. We work closely 
with Assistant Secretary McHale’s staff on these matters. 

In the international arena, the DOD provides much of its counternarcotics support 
through deployments and programs to train and furnish intelligence and operational 
support for drug detection, monitoring, and provide equipment to partner 
counterdrug forces. These countertrafficking methods aim directly at disrupting the 
terrorist drug trade and finance networks that train partner-nation military forces. 

This, of course, includes cooperative military-to-military programs in which coun- 
tries grant access to our military operators and enable access to target areas. Our 
authorities permit us to: maintain, repair and upgrade equipment, transport person- 
nel, establish bases of operations or training facilities, assist with detection, monitor 
and communicate trafficking activities, construct roads, fences, and lighting installa- 
tions, establish command, control, communications, and computers (C’^) networks, 
provide intelligence analysis assistance and conduct aerial and ground reconnais- 
sance. 

Domestic CN Support 

ASD-SOLIC works closely with U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM) and 
ASD-HD on counternarcotics support to domestic law enforcement. The focus of this 
support is managed through Joint Task Force-Six (JTF-6) in El Paso, Texas which 
provides active duty and Reserve missions in areas of engineering support, aerial 
and ground reconnaissance, transportation and logistics support and intelligence. 
These counternarcotics missions provide excellent training in real world situations 
and enhance domestic security. In order to alleviate stress on our Active-Duty 
Forces, the DOD first turns to the National Guard to provide support to domestic 
law enforcement. To effectively meet this objective, the DOD is transitioning the Na- 
tional Guard counterdrug effort out of missions that are not militarily unique 
(cargo-mail inspections, maintenance and logistics, marijuana eradication), to those 
that are militarily unique (air/ground reconnaissance, intelligence analysis, training 
for law enforcement agencies), and is enhancing National Guard support to law en- 
forcement along the southwest border, and at linguist centers in California and 
Washington. 


FOREIGN CONSEQUENCE MANAGEMENT (FCM) 

I also oversee DOD policy on support to Foreign Consequence Management (FCM) 
operations. FCM operations focus on providing specialized assistance in response to 
use of chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, chemical, explosives (CBRNE) 
against friends or allies, installations, vital interests, or U.S. military forces over- 
seas. 

An event overseas involving CBRNE would likely impact not only our friends and 
allies, but potentially U.S. civilian and military personnel stationed abroad. It is in 
our interest to be ready to help save lives and reduce suffering in the aftermath 
of such an event, just as many of our friends assisted us in the aftermath of the 
September 11 attack. 

The primary responsibility for managing and mitigating the effects of a foreign 
CBRNE incident resides with the host-nation government. The Department of State 
is the lead Eederal agency for all DOD support to FCM operations. When requested 
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by the lead agency, and approved by the Secretary of Defense, the DOD supports 
the State Department in FCM operations, as appropriate. 

The DOD geographic combatant commanders command and control all DOD sup- 
port to FCM operations within their respective areas of responsibility (AORs), in co- 
ordination with the appropriate U.S. Chief of Mission. We work closely with the De- 
partment of State to ensure that our contingency plans for support to an FCM oper- 
ation are fully coordinated. Our geographic combatant commanders have been refin- 
ing their contingency plans and exercising their capabilities for providing support 
to an FCM operation, should they be called upon to do so. 

In closing, I would like to assure you that I will continue to work closely with 
my colleagues here with me today to make this Nation safe and ensure that U.S. 
SOF continue to be the best trained, best equipped, most flexible, and effective force 
available to our country. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We particularly 
welcome you. The position you hold is one created by Congress. I 
participated in the legislation many years ago. You bring to this 
post — you are too modest to talk about it — ^your own exceptional ca- 
reer in the military in earlier years, and you are most ably quali- 
fied to take on the post and, to the extent that I have had the privi- 
lege of working with you, you approach it with tremendous zeal 
and enthusiasm. 

Secretary O’Connell. Thank you. Senator. 

Chairman Warner. I can understand how serving with such a 
distinguished soldier as General Brown, whose career reaches back 
to Vietnam, would be so rewarding. General, I recall very well that 
picture in your office where you are a young first or second lieuten- 
ant flying those old helos. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. So why do you not go ahead now. General. 

STATEMENT OF GEN BRYAN D. BROWN, USA, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES SPECIAL OPERATIONS COMMAND 

General Brown. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, distinguished 
members of the committee: It is an honor to appear before you 
today to report on the posture of SOCOM. With your permission, 
I would like to make a few remarks and then submit a longer 
statement for the record. 

As the Commander of SOCOM, I have defined our priorities as 
the global war on terror, readiness of our force, and transformation. 
Focusing the command’s efforts in these areas will ensure that our 
SOF are decisive as they defend America on the battlefield today, 
but are also postured for success in the future. 

The men and women of SOCOM are deployed today around the 
world under the operational control of geographic combatant com- 
manders. This is a force unlike any other. For the most part, they 
work in small numbers in remote locations. They often work with 
indigenous forces and in many areas are constantly ready to oper- 
ate quickly, day or night, in response to perishable intelligence. 
They are attacking the enemy at every opportunity, far from our 
shores, to prevent hostile action here at home, and are prepared to 
assist NORTHCOM’s homeland defense efforts if requested. 

SOF’s selection process, high levels of training and maturity are 
the keys to their success. They maintain America’s security and 
help create stability and opportunity in countries like Afghanistan 
and Iraq. Quite frankly, they are a highly trained, combat ready 
force, and are doing an incredible job. 
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Mr. Chairman, SOF are in high demand and are employed in 
greater numbers, as you pointed out, than any time in our history. 
In certain skills, such as civil affairs and psychological operations, 
where most of the force is either in the Reserve or National Guard, 
we are stressed. However, our OPTEMPO is manageable. Today all 
requests for SOF are closely reviewed by my headquarters and re- 
quire my personal approval prior to any deployment. This ensures 
the right forces are provided to the geographic commanders as they 
fight the battle. It allows our component commanders to closely 
monitor deployment and manage personnel tempo. 

We cannot win the global war on terrorism without maintaining 
a superior warfighting excellence and that requires a commitment 
to readiness. Over the years we have built the most capable active. 
Reserve, and National Guard SOF the world has ever seen. To 
maintain this force and remain dominant on this new battlefield, 
we are continuously reviewing all our requirements, all our capa- 
bilities, to ensure the correct focus of our programs is on our global 
war on terrorism strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, we are also transforming our force. We are re- 
searching new techniques, such as the feasibility of unmanned aer- 
ial vehicles (UAVs) to conduct psychological operations missions in 
denied areas, and reviewing proposals for the Next Generation 
Gunship in concert with the United States Air Force to replace our 
very effective but aging AC-130 gunship platforms. 

We are anxious to employ the capabilities of a safe, reliable, and 
maintainable CV-22 Osprey. Additionally, we are looking across 
the DOD and industry to identify cutting edge technologies for our 
operators and we are rapidly acquiring those that provide imme- 
diate benefit. 

Our transformation efforts will remain focused on the corner- 
stone of special operations capability, our people. They are specially 
selected and highly trained. Special operations warriors remain the 
key to our success and the budgetary authority provided by Con- 
gress makes all this possible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the mem- 
bers of the Senate Armed Services Committee for your continued 
outstanding support to our soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and 
our DOD civilians. Additionally, thanks for your visits to our troops 
in the field around the world. These visits are important and they 
do not go unnoticed by our special operators. The support of this 
committee and the support of the Secretary of Defense, as well as 
our great relationship with the ASD-SOLIC, Tom O’Connell, helps 
make our success possible. SOF are more capable, more lethal, be- 
cause of your efforts. 

I look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Brown follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN Bryan D. Brown, USA 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, it is an honor and 
privilege to report to you on the state of the United States Special Operations Com- 
mand (SOCOM). Despite the many new and varied challenges we face, your men 
and women of SOCOM are performing magnificently. Today’s Special Operations 
Forces (SOF) are the most capable in the world. 

Secretary Rumsfeld expanded SOCOM’s role to include leading the Department 
of Defense’s (DOD) military global war on terrorism planning effort, and command- 
ing select global war on terrorism operations. In addition, it is important that we 
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maintain our world-class ability to organize, train, and equip SOF as originally 
mandated by Congress. SOCOM’s special operators, highly trained and armed with 
the best equipment possible, are defending our Nation far from America’s shores 
around the world. 

We are standing side-by-side with our interagency, conventional, and coalition 
partners fighting the global war on terrorism. SOF, in support of the geographic 
combatant commanders, have taken the offense to the enemy, to strike him where 
he lives, to bring the battle to him, and to bring him to justice. Maintaining Ameri- 
ca’s security and way of life, through dedicated operations far forward, cooperation 
with our allies around the world, planning for sustained operations, and homeland 
defense is today’s reality. We will engage the enemy far from America’s shores, and 
provide requested support to U.S. Northern Command (NORTHCOM). As we move 
into the future, our priorities will remain the global war on terrorism, readiness of 
our forces, and continuous transformation to match our capabilities with tomorrow’s 
battlefield requirements. 

Our skilled SOF warriors continue to achieve successes far beyond their limited 
number. SOF on the ground in Afghanistan are central to the search for al Qaeda 
and Taliban leadership, organizing and assisting security and defense forces, recon- 
struction of infrastructure, and helping the Afghan people build a free independent 
country. During combat operations in Iraq, United States Central Command’s 
(CENTCOM) tasked special operations to lead two of three major battle fronts, and 
we were closely integrated into the conventional force of the third. Today, SOF are 
integrated directly into the CENTCOM force structure, taking the fight to the 
enemy, and helping create stability and opportunity for the people of Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 


GLOBAL WAR ON TERRORISM 
Success in Global War on Terrorism 

SOCOM’s number one priority is the global war on terrorism. SOE, deployed in 
support of the geographic combatant commanders, have been involved in every 
phase of the war. SOF were the first forces on the ground in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
and were then integrated with conventional forces more closely than in any war in 
U.S. history. The synergy from the joint, combined, and interagency efforts produced 
dynamic results on the battlefield. 

Iraq 

From the onset of planning, SOF were assigned key roles in Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom (OIF) to fix the Iraqi V Corps in the north to prevent it from reinforcing Bagh- 
dad; to conduct special reconnaissance and direct action missions in western Iraq; 
to locate and destroy Iraqi mobile missiles; to support Combined Forces Land Com- 
ponent Command movement from the south toward Baghdad; to conduct support 
and stability operations throughout the country; and to interdict borders and lines 
of communication. SOF were also assigned missions to seize key airfields which they 
accomplished on occasion by conducting airborne parachute assaults. SOF played a 
critical role in the capture of most of the “deck of cards” key personnel within the 
Iraqi regime, and they are still capturing high value targets today. SOF seized and 
protected sensitive areas and prevented Sadam Hussein from creating an ecological 
disaster by dumping massive quantities of oil into the Arabian gulf and lighting oil 
fields on fire as was done during Operation Desert Storm. Following the collapse 
of Saddam’s regime, SOF have continued to play a major role in stability operations 
with the long term goal of assisting in the building of a free and democratic Iraqi 
nation. 

In northeastern Iraq, the Combined Joint Special Operations Task Force-North 
(CJSOTF-N) conducted unconventional warfare, special reconnaissance, direct ac- 
tion, and call-for-fire missions against Iraqi forces arrayed along the “Green Line.” 
This task force, designated Task Force (TF) Viking, was commanded by a special 
operations officer, and was under the operational control of SOCCENT. 

TF Viking’s first order of business was unconventional warfare. U.S. Army SOF 
infiltrated Iraq and linked up with Kurdish military and political leaders to assess 
their capabilities and begin the campaign. Beginning on March 22, special oper- 
ations MC-130 Combat Talons flew through heavy Iraqi anti-aircraft fire and land- 
ed a contingent of SOF teams and U.S. Air Force Combat Controllers. Rapidly ex- 
panding, TF Viking grew to more than 50 individual Special Forces A-teams (ODA) 
in the northern area of operations. 

After taking command of the U.S. Army’s 173rd Airborne Brigade and the U.S. 
Marine Corps’ 26th Marine Expeditionary Unit (MEU) TF Viking integrated them 
with the Kurdish Peshmerga. Their coordinated offensive effort crushed 700 en- 
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trenched Ansar al Islam fighters. TF Viking used close air support to mount a suc- 
cessful offensive against Iraqi armor and artillery, and took the city of Kirkuk by 
force. This superb combined and joint force also negotiated the orderly capitulation 
and occupation of Mosul and secured the northern oilfields. 

The CJSOTF-West (CJSOTF-W) was tasked with denying the Iraqi military their 
ability to launch missiles into neighboring countries or coalition formations. 
CJSOTF-W’s area of responsibility (AOR) included the entire western desert area 
and all of the landmass from Baghdad south to the border of Kuwait. In the west, 
CJSOTF-W controlled a combined and joint force. In the south, SOF were inte- 
grated directly into the conventional force’s operations. 

The mission in the western desert area was to deny the Iraqi military their ability 
to launch missiles into neighboring countries or coalition formations. SOF were 
flown into west using MC-130 Combat Talons, MH-47Es, MH-60Ls, MH-60Ks, and 
were supported by MH-60 direct action penetraters and AC-130 gunships. The ef- 
fect of conventional and SOF air and organic fire support to SOF teams on the 
ground, particularly in the early days of combat action, allowed the CJSOTF-W to 
overwhelm the Iraqi military and dominate the western desert. 

SOF successfully captured and controlled key infrastructure to include a key dam, 
vital lines of communication and airfields in the west. Using Army SOF helicopters, 
conventional tanks and mobile rocket launchers, SOF were able to dominate the 
Iraqi military in the western desert and support conventional forces as they moved 
on Baghdad. 

In the southern area between the Kuwaiti border and Baghdad, the primary mis- 
sions of CJSOTF-W were strategic reconnaissance and unconventional warfare. 
SOF teams were inserted deep into Iraq by U.S. Air Force Special Operations heli- 
copters and quickly conducted reconnaissance of key locations. This information, 
passed on to ground conventional maneuver commanders, was a significant contrib- 
uting factor to the speed and audacity of the ground campaign. Other SOF teams 
dispersed throughout the area and began to work with Iraqi nationals sympathetic 
to the coalition cause. These teams identified and rooted out Fedayeen Saddam, 
Baath party members, regime death squads, and other terror cells. 

The Naval Special Warfare Task Group (NSWTG) was given the task of securing 
strategic targets in the Iraqi littoral areas. This area was important because of oil 
terminals, the oil metering and manifold stations, and the two oil pipeline support 
valves. In addition, this was the initial avenue for providing seaborne humanitarian 
aide to Iraq. 

Under cover of darkness, U.S. Navy Sea, Air, and Land (SEAL) swept down from 
helicopters and boats to secure five targets in unison. In less than 40 minutes the 
critical nodes were secured and the threat of an ecological disaster was eliminated. 

Following these successful missions conducted on the first night of the war, 
NSWTG quickly moved into position to support the requirements of both land and 
maritime commanders. They assisted in safeguarding the waterway leading to the 
city of Basrah, and helped clear the waterway and port of Umm Qasr. NSTWG was 
also vital in securing the U.S. Marine Corps’ Marine Expeditionary Force’s (MEF) 
lines of communication and logistics, which allowed the Marines to conduct their of- 
fensive movement toward Baghdad. 

Afghanistan 

The CJSOTF — ^Afghanistan (CJSOTF-A) is the special operations component of 
Combined Joint Task Force-180. CJSOTF-A is working to rebuild infrastructure, 
and establish a positive rapport with the local populace. They are also directly in- 
volved in operations against anti-coalition forces within Afghanistan. 

Deployed in small detachments throughout Afghanistan, SOF are working directly 
with the Afghan National Army, conventional U.S. forces, and local governments. 
This close working relationship allows SOF to identify problems and work solutions 
with local governments. This relationship also allows SOF to gather information 
about anti-coalition efforts invaluable to our long-term efforts. 

One of the primary goals of CJSOTF-A is to capture or kill al Qaeda and Taliban 
forces. SOF, together with Afghan National Army units, other coalition partners, 
and conventional U.S. forces have conducted multiple operations throughout Af- 
ghanistan. These operations resulted in the capture of numerous anti-coalition 
forces and the destruction of hundreds of weapons and thousands of pounds of 
enemy explosives. 

Psychological Operations 

Dissemination of truthful information to foreign audiences in support of U.S. pol- 
icy and national objectives is a vital part of SOF’s effort to secure peace. Culturally 
oriented psychological operations (PSYOP) units with selected language skills are 
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supporting commanders and other U.S. Government agencies in operations ranging 
from humanitarian assistance to weapons collection. Additionally, our PSYOP forces 
have an aggressive program of providing handbills to children explaining the threat 
of unexploded ordinance and minefields. These forces, along with SOF civil affairs 
units, are force multipliers. They use nonviolent means in often violent environ- 
ments to convince enemy, neutral, and friendly nations and forces to take action fa- 
vorable for the U.S. and its allies. 

Civil Affairs 

Civil affairs forces are key to our long term success in the global war on terrorism. 
Civil affairs specialists can quickly and systematically identify critical requirements 
needed by local citizens in war. They can also locate civil resources to support mili- 
tary operations, help minimize civilian interference with operations, support na- 
tional assistance activities, and establish and maintain liaison dialogue with civilian 
aid agencies and civilian commercial and private organizations. They help com- 
manders in the field meet their moral obligations to the civilian population. 

Civil affairs forces are currently working with local governments of Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan and international humanitarian organizations to rebuild infrastructure 
and restore stability. They are coordinating projects to repair wells, provide food to 
hungry children, bring medical care to families, and are hard at work getting school 
systems rebuilt to stem the tide of radical thought through education. 

Lessons Learned 

The SOCOM team continues to meet and exceed all expectations and achieve re- 
markable results on the battlefield. Because of our heavy engagement in both Oper- 
ation Enduring Freedom (OEF) and OIF and other significant efforts in support of 
the global war on terrorism, SOF are learning many important lessons. We are in- 
corporating these lessons into our future activities in order to ensure our joint team 
remains decisive. Some of these lessons learned include: 

1. SOF training and doctrine were proven effective. There were many instances 
where our special operators on the ground, sea, and air identified previous training 
methodology and exercise programs as the key to their success. They were able to 
draw directly from skills developed through SOF training programs to accomplish 
missions. Specifically, they commented on the “out of the box” thinking and problem 
solving required in the training programs as well as SOF direct combat skills. 

2. SOF/conventional force integration is critical. SOF apportioned to CENTCOM 
were directly integrated into all phases of the effort. The interoperability of SOF 
reached new levels of performance. SOF and conventional forces under the com- 
mand of CENTCOM were integrated at the staff level and interoperable at the tac- 
tical unit level in both planning and execution. This made both SOF and the conven- 
tional forces much more effective. 

3. Engage and deploy SOF early. The ability to quietly employ SOF early in any 
circumstance allows the elimination of key enemy strategic targets and preparation 
of the battlespace for follow-on forces. In Iraq SOF were inserted early to fix Iraqi 
units, prevent SCUD launches, and assist our conventional land force’s advance. 

4. Blue Force Tracking (BFT) is a critical capability. We were able to provide su- 
perb situational awareness of SOF internally and with our warfighting partners — 
on the ground, sea, and in the air due to proactive fielding of BFT beacons. This 
program will reduce the incidence of fratricide and greatly enhance our situational 
awareness on a fluid, dynamic, and often non-contiguous battlefield. 

5. SOF logistical support needs improvement. SOF by nature have unique 
logistical requirements and a limited organic support structure. Support from the 
Services is critical to sustaining SOF on the battlefield. The solution is the creation 
of a SOF logistics doctrine and we are building it. . 

6. Fratricide is still a problem. Although we have come a long way in protecting 
our forces with BFT, it alone IS not the answer. We need extensive training coupled 
with technology like BFT. SOCOM is engaging the Services and industry to identify 
technology to further prevent fratricide and protect our most precious asset — our 
warriors. 

SOCOM focus and direction 

When SOCOM was established by Congress in 1987, its primary role was to sup- 
port the geographic combatant commanders by providing them with trained and 
equipped special operations personnel. While the command continues to function in 
a supporting capacity for the geographic combatant commanders, the Secretary’s 
guidance on the global war on terrorism included an additional role as a supported 
command for planning DOD’s military effort in the war on terrorism. In order to 
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effectively fulfill this new role as a supported command, we have reorganized our 
headquarters with the creation of the Center for Special Operations (CSO). 

The CSO is a joint and interagency directorate with responsibility for war on ter- 
rorism-related operational issues. By transforming the headquarters, SOCOM en- 
sures it is postured to perform “its new role as a “warfighting” command while 
maintaining its title 10 responsihilities for a world-class capability to train, man and 
equip our forces. 

We are designing a scalable deployable Joint Special Operations Task Force Head- 
quarters which will allow the capability for seamless planning and execution of op- 
erations spanning the spectrum of conflict. This new structure will provide SOCOM 
the flexibility to, when directed, command operations. Essentially, our newly created 
CSO serves as SOCOM’s new “warfighting” hub. Free of administrative functions, 
the Center’s sole responsibility is planning, supporting, and executing special oper- 
ations in the war on terrorism. 

Supported vs. supporting command 

The mission of SOCOM changed to include planning direct combat missions 
against terrorist organizations around the world and executing those missions as 
the supported command when directed. This designation of SOCOM as the “sup- 
ported command” does not relieve us from the responsibilities to provide specially 
selected, highly trained, equipped, and capable forces to the geographic combatant 
commanders, 

The geographic combatant commanders will normally execute operations as the 
supported commander in their theater of operations. SOCOM’s designation as sup- 
ported commander allows for centralized planning, expands options for mission exe- 
cution, and permits a more flexible command relationship structure. However, when 
directed by the Secretary of Defense, the Commander of SOCOM will serve as the 
supported commander for specified operations. 

Establishment of the SOCOM Joint Operations Center (JOC) greatly increased 
the capability of the headquarters to monitor and, when directed, to command and 
control antiterrorism operations. Real-time BFT and unmanned aerial vehicle (UAV) 
feeds combined with web-based technologies provide detailed situational awareness. 
Use of the Defense Collaborative Tool Suite (DCTS) enables real-time simultaneous 
coordination with geographic commanders, agencies, the Joint Staff, and others 
globally. This greatly reduced planning and execution timelines. 

The CSO is enabling us to meet new requirements associated with the global war 
on terrorism. Responsibilities in the CSO include reviewing global strategies, devel- 
opment of courses of action, and formulating recommendations for operational force 
employment by the Commander, SOCOM through the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to the Secretary of Defense. The CSO can plan, direct, monitor and assess 
combat operations directed against selected targets anywhere on the globe. 

Intelligence 

Practical experience and our own exercises have demonstrated the counter- 
terrorism problem set is, at its very core, an intelligence based problem set. In other 
words, we have to find out who the bad guys are, where they are, and have the right 
forces in the right place at the right time to capture them. Essential to the desired 
end state is immediately actionable and accurate intelligence predicated by expert 
intelligence analysis. Unlike the Cold War where it was easy to find the large 
mechanized force that was hard to kill, the terrorist is very hard to find and com- 
paratively easy to capture or kill. 

SOCOM, in coordination with the Under Secretary of Defense for Intelligence and 
the Intelligence Community, is developing an all encompassing intelligence, surveil- 
lance, and reconnaissance (ISR) strategy. This strategy will develop the kind of ca- 
pabilities, like signals intelligence (SIGINT), imagery intelligence (IMINT) and un- 
attended sensors that channel the proper intelligence information to our analysts 
and operators so we can capture terrorists regardless of where they are on the globe. 
This persistent ISR concept is a combination of tireless analysis, human intelligence 
(HUMINT), and SOF focused ISR systems that will dwell on a target for as long 
as the mission requires. We must be proficient to take the fight to the terrorist be- 
fore he has the opportunity to strike. 

One of the avenues for ensuring robust intelligence is to have a strong inter- 
agency relationship. At SOCOM we have over 100 interagency representatives tight- 
ly integrated into our counterterrorism efforts, significantly supporting our goal to 
find, fix, and finish the terrorist threat. 
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READINESS 

Force readiness is a SOF priority and is crucial to mission success. People, train- 
ing, and equipment are key factors that determine SOF readiness. 

People 

SOF are made up of some of America’s most dedicated men and women from all 
of the Services. They are mature, high-caliber professionals with intelligence, stam- 
ina, problem-solving skills, mental toughness, flexibility, determination, integrity, 
and extraordinary strength of character and will. 

To accomplish SOF missions, highly specialized skill sets are required, including 
mastery of technology, cultural and regional awareness and expertise, and skilled 
in both low-tech as well as high-tech solutions. To achieve the required level of pro- 
ficiency and guarantee SOF relevance, recruitment, accession, development, and re- 
tention of the force must be closely managed. 

A small number of people, carefully selected, well trained, and well led, is the key 
to our quality force. However, we must have the correct mix of active. Reserve, and 
National Guard personnel to meet the challenge. Our current operations tempo 
(OPTEMPO) is sustainable and programmed manpower increases will improve our 
capability to meet the demand on our force. Areas of concern include our tJ.S. Army 
PSYOP and civil affairs forces, where 96 percent of the force is in the Reserve com- 
ponent or National Guard and long-term mobilization is difficult. To improve these 
areas over the next 5 years we are adding four PSYOP companies (Reserve), two 
PSYOP companies (active), two civil affairs battalions (Reserve), and two civil af- 
fairs companies (active). 

Another concern is combat power and our ability to move on the battlefield. We 
are addressing these areas by adding two U.S. Navy SEAL teams (active), and one 
U.S. Army MH-47 aviation battalion (active). We are also adding 4 additional U.S. 
Air Force AC-130 gunships, 10 MC-130 Combat Talon II aircraft and associated 
personnel to support forward deployed and rotational requirements while maintain- 
ing our training standard. We believe people are more important than hardware and 
closely monitor our deplojunent schedules to ensure we care for both our military 
force and their families are properly cared for. However, adding SOF is not a short 
term fix. 

The projected force and equipment additions do not provide immediate relief be- 
cause SOF cannot be mass-produced. The service members who volunteered to join 
SOF following the events of September 11, 2001, and successfully completed the ar- 
duous SOF selection and training regimen, entered SOF’s deployable force over the 
past few months. Since competent SOF cannot be created immediately, we must 
plan ahead to create units sufficient in size, capability, and speed of response to 
meet our requirements. It is also critically important that we are able to retain 
these individuals who have vast expertise and experience, especially as they become 
retirement eligible at the peak of their value to the Armed Forces. Retention of 
these highly qualified personnel is critical and the competition with the civilian 
world has never been greater. 

Budget 

Our fiscal year 2005 budget request is $6,566 million or 1.6 percent of the DOD 
budget and some 48,000 personnel. Yet these limited SOF resources greatly enhance 
the effectiveness of conventional military forces by providing essential leveraging ca- 
pabilities all the while ensuring that “must succeed” special operations are com- 
pleted with the absolute certainty and professionalism the Nation demands. No 
where has the benefit of this powerful investment been clearer than during oper- 
ations in Afghanistan, Iraq and elsewhere in the global war on terrorism. However, 
SOF have been remarkably effective no matter what the nature of the conflict. 

Long term success in the global war on terrorism depends largely upon our ability 
to rapidly employ a sustainable mix of capabilities with little warning. Terrorist 
threats today are elusive, pervasive, asymmetric, and adaptive. Non-traditional ap- 
proaches to planning and tactics are required. To meet this challenge, SOCOM re- 
focused resources to address three vital challenges: planning and directing the glob- 
al war on terrorism; preserving readiness of our SOF; and transforming SOF to 
more agile, adaptive, and responsive warriors. 

SOF are comprised of specially selected, trained, and organized special operations 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines from the Armed Forces. Their training, edu- 
cation, maturity, initiative, and experience set them apart from all others in the 
DOD. SOCOM’s fiscal year 2005 President’s budget emphasizes the SOF philosophy 
of funding the right training and equipment for the right people, so they can arrive 
at the right objective, and most importantly, producing mission success. Fundamen- 
tal to mission success is the readiness of our SOF warriors and their unique skill 
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sets, including the Reserves and National Guard who fight side by side with our 
Active-Duty Forces. Our readiness efforts also extend to support programs for fami- 
lies of our SOF. 

SOCOM faces a strategic environment characterized by rapid geopolitical change 
and technological advancement, evolving threats, and potential emerging new roles. 
These factors require innovative thinking and new ways to shape change to provide 
the widest array of options in protecting American’s interests. To meet this chal- 
lenge, SOCOM is pursuing a holistic approach to transformation through training, 
oreanizational structure, and technology. Key resourcing initiatives identified by 
SOCOM will support transformation of special operations in the realm of materiel, 
organization, training, and doctrine. These initiatives include, but are not limited 
to: Naval Special Warfare’s 21st Century Realignment, Army Special Operations 
Aviation 21st Century Reorganization initiatives, improved Theater Special Oper- 
ations Command capabilities, enhanced training curriculums, maintenance and 
sustainment of key SOF assets, and providing the optimum mix of gear for our SOF 
operators. 

The SOCOM fiscal year 2005 President’s budget requests the resources necessary 
to continue to provide full spectrum, multi-mission global SOF that provide a com- 
prehensive set of unique capabilities for the Nation. 

Acquisition 

A real strength of SOCOM is the commander’s acquisition authority, which is 
similar to that of the Services. Among the responsibilities assigned to SOCOM 
under title 10, section 167, is developing and acquiring “special operations-peculiar” 
equipment. SOF-peculiar equipment is based on technologies that enable our opera- 
tors to become faster, stealthier, more precise, lethal, survivable, and sustainable. 
With exceptional support from Congress, the Secretary of Defense, Services, other 
government agencies (OGA), and our industry partners, these authorities have been 
instrumental in equipping today’s world-class SOF team to perform a broad range 
of SOF missions. 

Although our people are certainly SOF’s most important asset, maintaining and 
improving materiel capabilities remains SOCOM’s most difficult challenge. Our near 
term objective is to continue to realign our requirements and programs to better ad- 
dress the global war on terrorism mission. We will be eliminating those systems 
that do not support the global war on terrorism and using the saved resources to 
invest in future capabilities. Our programs must be transformational, not merely a 
reinvestment of what we are doing today. SOCOM must continue to invest in mak- 
ing our SOF more capable in all tactical environments. Our current Flagship Pro- 
grams, the Advanced Seal Delivery System (ASDS) and the CV-22 Osprey continue 
to be a very important part of SOF’s future. Additionally, our research and develop- 
ment (R&D) activities are refocusing on discovering and exploiting technologies in 
the following areas: 

Individual As A Platform 

We have always said the individual is the indispensable element of SOF. In order 
to ensure we “equip the man” not “man the equipment,” we are making the SOF 
Warrior System a Flagship Program. This will create the appropriate focus on every 
consideration affecting our warfighter: budgeting, recruitment, training, doctrine, 
and equipment. We need to develop enhanced protection, armor, lightweight 
sustainment systems, night vision devices and better weaponry. The SOF operator 
must be able to manage his signature in all environments and see the enemy re- 
gardless of concealment. We need to do this without increasing weight and complex- 
ity. 

Power 

Power sources have been, and continue to be, both a major problem and critical 
need for SOF. A significant amount of the weight carried into combat is from bat- 
teries. SOF urgently needs power sources that are small, lightweight, and inexpen- 
sive while providing high power, long-endurance, interchangeability, and multiple 
recharging features. These batteries or fuel cells must give off little or no signature 
and offer the SOF user an extended operating capability without suffering degrada- 
tion or requiring re-supply. 

Sensors 

We will pursue a family of unmanned, semi-autonomous or autonomous systems 
(air, sea, land, and in the future, space) ranging in size from tactical to micro and 
nano, accompanied by persistent intelligence and denied area access technologies to 
meet the needs of SOF operators. These systems must possess a reduced logistical 
footprint and withstand the rigors of various climates and operating environments. 
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CONCLUSION 

SOF are deployed around the world engaged in the global war on terrorism fight- 
ing for our way of life. Your continued support of our soldiers, sailors, airmen, ma- 
rines, and DOD civilians is the foundation of our success. Thank you. I look forward 
to answering your questions. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, gentlemen. 

I had the privilege, together with Senator Stevens and Senator 
Rollings, to visit your forces in Iraq last week and then thereafter 
your forces in Afghanistan. You can rightfully be very proud of 
them. 

General Brown. Sir, we are. 

Chairman Warner. It is extraordinary. 

My first question — and it will come to you, gentlemen, and you 
might reflect on it, if you have not. Secretary Rumsfeld announced 
a rather widespread long-range program of changing base struc- 
tures and deployment at forward bases. I think it has a significant 
and positive impact on your special charter in the defense plan. 

Now, Secretary McHale, we are glad to welcome you. You like- 
wise have a strong set of credentials to take on this position, most 
notably having been a Member of Congress here in years past. So 
you understand this branch quite well and I expect you will be able 
to deal with us a little better. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL McHALE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR HOMELAND DEFENSE 

Secretary McHale. Mr. Chairman, I will try not to disappoint 
you. 

Chairman Warner, Senator Levin, distinguished members of the 
committee: It is a privilege to appear once again before this body. 
To be entrusted with national security responsibilities at any time, 
but especially at this point in our country’s history, is a solemn and 
sacred duty. From past experience, I fully appreciate and respect 
your oversight obligations pursuant to article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution. 

My goal today is to provide the committee with a candid, accu- 
rate assessment of our current homeland defense capabilities and 
to describe emerging DOD mission requirements. Because I have 
submitted my formal testimony for the record, I would like to pro- 
vide only a brief introduction at this point and thereafter allow 
maximum time for member questions. 

I appear before you today in my capacity as ASD-HD. My posi- 
tion was created by Public Law 107-314, the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 2003. The statutory duty assigned 
to the ASD-HD is the overall supervision of the homeland defense 
activities of the DOD. 

I was nominated by President Bush in January 2003 and con- 
firmed by the Senate 1 month later. As a result, I have been serv- 
ing in this office for just over a year. In the interim, much has hap- 
pened. 

Although my written testimony focuses in some detail upon the 
organizational changes within the DOD following the attack of Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, I think the members of this committee are pri- 
marily interested in the recent steps that we have taken to ensure 
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the physical safety of our citizens, their property, and our constitu- 
tional freedoms. 

The painful losses of September 11 produced not only grief, but 
resolute action. With regard to homeland defense, our Depart- 
ment’s capabilities fall essentially into two categories: the 
warfighting defense of the United States; and military support to 
civilian authorities following an enemy attack. I would like to ad- 
dress these issues in that order. 

Our primary responsibility within the DOD is not merely to re- 
spond to enemy attacks, but, more importantly, to deter and defeat 
them. Each day since September 11 the men and women of the 
North American Air Defense Command (NORAD), commanded by 
General Eberhart, have patrolled the air space over Canada and 
the United States. In a completely integrated effort of U.S. and Ca- 
nadian capabilities, the United States Air Force, Air Force Reserve, 
and Air Force Air National Guard have protected the skies over 
major metropolitan areas, critical infrastructure, historic monu- 
ments, and government facilities. 

These dedicated professionals have executed over 34,000 air de- 
fense sorties and responded to over 1,700 requests from the Federal 
Aviation Agency (FAA) to intercept potential air threats. The num- 
ber of flights and their location changes daily and each day’s flight 
data is shared in advance with the DHS. This level of air security 
is unprecedented in our Nation’s history. 

Nearly every homeland defense exercise which we now conduct 
includes a threat scenario involving a terrorist takeover of a com- 
mercial airliner. As a result, our air defense training is realistic, 
focused, and subject to well understood rules of engagement. 

We have implemented similar improvements in our domestic 
land defense capabilities. While fully recognizing that domestic 
counterterrorism is a lead law enforcement mission, we now have 
active duty soldiers and marines on alert every hour of every day, 
prepared to deploy to any location within the United States where 
a land defense against a terrorist attack might be required. 

Such quick reaction forces did not exist on September 11, 2001. 
They do now and they are both trained and ready. 

Even more importantly, we are working closely with the National 
Guard Bureau to ensure that the Army Guard forces will be mis- 
sion-ready to provide immediate land security within their own 
States. In my judgment, the protection of critical infrastructure will 
likely become a core National Guard mission during the next dec- 
ade. 

It is also important to note that the DOD has recently been as- 
signed, with the signing of Homeland Security Presidential Direc- 
tive 7, a lead responsibility for the protection of the defense indus- 
trial base. The achievement of this new mission will require a close 
coordination of private and public, military and civilian, security 
capabilities. The task is both enormous and essential. 

We now recognize that a 21st century maritime defense requires 
a common operating picture of the maritime domain, real-time 
tracking of threat vessels, appropriate ships in resources to support 
maritime intercept operations on the high seas against terrorists 
potentially armed with weapons of mass destruction (WMD), and 
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a command and control structure that maximizes both Navy and 
Coast Guard capabilities. 

Our goal is to defeat any maritime threats with an integrated, 
layered defense long before such threats are able to enter our ports. 
To that end, the Secretary of Defense recently signed an expanded 
maritime intercept operations execute order. Through realistic mar- 
itime exercises and unprecedented Navy-Coast Guard cooperation, 
we are making daily progress toward that goal. 

Similar improvements have been made with regard to DOD’s 
ability to support civilian authorities following a terrorist attack. 
Thirty- two National Guard WMD Civil Support Teams (CSTs) have 
been trained, equipped, and certified by the DOD. Twelve new 
teams will be created this year. We are planning to establish a 
total of 55 CSTs, sufficient to ensure that every State and territory 
will be served by a CST. 

If a more substantial WMD response is required, we have estab- 
lished, equipped, and organized large Joint Task Forces (JTFs) at 
dispersed locations throughout the United States sufficient to en- 
sure that we will be able to respond to multiple near-simultaneous 
terrorist attacks involving WMD. Although this capability is not 
fully developed, we are working hard and with a sense of urgency 
to get there. 

In my view, multiple simultaneous attacks are not only possible; 
they are fully consistent with terrorist operational doctrine. Even 
in the absence of a large-scale enemy attack, the DOD civil support 
responsibility is substantial. Last year DOD acted on 75 separate 
civil support requests from more than 20 civilian agencies, includ- 
ing the January 2004 deployment of the Marine Corps’ Chemical- 
Biological Incident Response Force to the Dirksen Building when 
ricin was detected in Senator Frist’s office. 

Finally, we at DOD recognize that an effective defense against 
terrorist activity requires a close daily partnership between our De- 
partment and the newly-created DHS. Our missions are com- 
plementary and mutually reinforcing. To make certain that part- 
nership is a reality, employees from my office now work full-time 
in the Homeland Security Operations Center. 

A Defense Coordination Office has been established by DOD per- 
sonnel at DHS. A memorandum of agreement for mutual support 
has been negotiated between the two Departments, and I meet rou- 
tinely and regularly with the senior DHS leadership. Our home- 
land security and homeland defense exercise programs have now 
been fully integrated. The scenarios are challenging and involve 
complete inter-agency participation. 

This summary should make it clear that DOD, working with our 
partners in public and private sectors at the local. State, and na- 
tional levels, is fully committed to the most capable homeland de- 
fense ever planned or executed in our country’s history. Despite 
great progress, we are not comfortable. We are not satisfied. Rath- 
er, we are dedicated with a real sense of urgency to ever-improving 
homeland defense capabilities. 

In that effort, our men and women in uniform stand in common 
cause with the members of this committee. Success in the global 
war on terrorism is a national imperative, our generation’s greatest 
challenge. 
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I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary McHale follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Paul McHale 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Warner, Senator Levin, distinguished members of this committee: 
Thank you for inviting me back to address the critical subject of our Nation’s secu- 
rity. I appreciate the opportunity to return today to update you on our progress. 
When I appeared before this committee a year ago, new Department of Defense 
(DOD) organizational structures for homeland defense were still under development. 
With a continuing sense of urgency and focus, DOD has implemented substantial 
improvements in homeland defense capabilities over the past year, increasing the 
safety of the Nation. At the same time, there is no reason for complacency. We fully 
recognize that significant challenges lie ahead. 

Through prosecution of the global war on terrorism, DOD focuses on combating 
terrorism as far from our borders as possible. Thus, our first line of defense is 
abroad — to confront the enemy where they live, train, plan, and recruit, as we are 
doing today in Afghanistan and Iraq. The second line of defense also lies beyond 
the borders of the Nation — the air and maritime avenues of approach — where we 
will engage terrorists before they reach our borders. Inside our borders, the domes- 
tic law enforcement community is responsible for countering terrorist threats; DOD 
stands ready to provide capabilities in support of civil authorities, consistent with 
U.S. law. 

Within the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), under the leadership of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, my office and that of my colleague, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Special Operations and Low Intensity Conflict 
(ASD-SOLIC), work together to provide policy guidance and to supervise DOD’s 
homeland defense and combating terrorism activities here in the United States and 
around the world. The combatant commanders of U.S. Northern Command 
(NORTHCOM) and U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM), also present 
today, lead our combating terrorism operations. Together, we combat terrorism at 
home and abroad, while diligently working to mitigate any potential policy and 
operational seams. My testimony today will address DOD homeland defense activi- 
ties that have occurred since my last appearance, as well as the challenging work 
that lies ahead. Additionally, I will describe some of the key issues where homeland 
defense and combating terrorism intersect within our common fight against global 
terrorism. 

DOD’S role in THE SECURITY OF OUR NATION: COMBATING TERRORISM 

Within the DOD, our combating terrorism activities comprise four main areas: 

• Antiterrorism — defensive measures taken to reduce vulnerabilities and 
protect our personnel, facilities, and resources against a terrorist incident; 

• Counterterrorism — offensive response measures taken to deter, preempt, 
and resolve a terrorist act; 

• Consequence Management — efforts to prepare for and respond to the 
aftermath of a terrorist event; and 

• Intelligence — the collection, analysis, and dissemination of terrorism-re- 
lated information. 

Within the OSD, the responsibility for combating terrorism involves three main 
entities. First, the Bob Stump National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2003 (Public Law 107-314) assigned responsibility for the overall direction and su- 
pervision for DOD’s combating terrorism activities to the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Policy. 

Second, in accordance with section 138(b)(4) of title 10, U.S. Code, my colleague, 
the ASD-SOLIC, is responsible for the overall supervision of DOD’s special oper- 
ations and low intensity conflict activities. 

Third, as requested by the Secretary of Defense, Public Law 107-314 also estab- 
lished the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Homeland Defense (ASD- 
HD). I am honored to serve as the first ASD-HD. My office was established to assist 
the Secretary of Defense in improving policy and providing guidance to combatant 
commanders regarding the air, land, and maritime defense of U.S. territory and the 
provision of defense support to civilian authorities. As stated in the establishing 
statutory language, I provide overall supervision of the homeland defense activities 
of DOD. 
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dod’s role in the security of our nation: homeland defense 

Following the terrorist attacks on the United States of September 11, at the direc- 
tion of the President and with congressional support, DOD moved quickly to estab- 
lish new organizations focused on homeland defense and civil support: NORTHCOM 
and the Office of the ASD-HD noted above. 

You will recall that on October 1, 2002, DOD activated NORTHCOM, 
headquartered in Colorado Springs, Colorado. NORTHCOM conducts operations 
within its assigned area of responsibility (AOR) to deter, prevent, and defeat threats 
and aggression aimed at the United States, its territories, and interests. Accord- 
ingly, as directed by the President or Secretary of Defense, the Commander, 
NORTHCOM, would direct military operations within its area of responsibility, in- 
cluding combat operations. In addition, when directed by the President or Secretary 
of Defense, the Commander, NORTHCOM, would also provide support to U.S. civil 
authorities, including military assistance to civil authorities, military support to ci- 
vilian law enforcement agencies, military assistance for civil disturbances, and inci- 
dent management operations in response to a weapon of mass destruction (WMD) 
attack. 

NORTHCOM’s AOR includes the continental United States, Alaska, Canada, Mex- 
ico, and the surrounding water out to approximately 500 nautical miles. The defense 
of Hawaii and U.S. territories and possessions in the Pacific remains the respon- 
sibility of U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM). The Commander of NORTHCOM is also 
the commander of the bi-national U.S.-Canada North American Aerospace Defense 
Command (NORAD). NORTHCOM achieved full operational capability on Septem- 
ber 11, 2003, and is fully able to conduct missions assigned to the command by the 
President in the Unified Command Plan. 

As the first combatant command with a primary mission to defend the land, sea, 
and air approaches to the United States, NORTHCOM operations extend to all 
three domains. 

Air domain 

NORAD guards, patrols, and monitors the airspace over Canada and the United 
States. Each and every day the men and women of the United States Air Force, 
United States Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard secure the skies over 
major metropolitan areas, our Nation’s critical infrastructure, and historic monu- 
ments. Since September 11, 2001, these dedicated professionals have executed over 
34,000 air defense sorties and responded to over 1,700 requests from the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) to intercept potential air threats. 

Maritime domain 

Similarly, the U.S. Navy monitors the sea approaches to the United States and 
works with the U.S. Coast Guard to patrol international waters and our territorial 
seas. On a daily basis, U.S. Navy sailors vigilantly monitor the blue water ap- 
proaches to our Nation’s territorial seas, operating under new and expanded author- 
ity to interdict vessels potentially bearing terrorists or their weapons before they 
reach our shores. Further, under Operation Noble Eagle, naval maritime surveil- 
lance and engagement forces are designated for transfer to NORTHCOM command 
and control when directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Land domain 

The Homeland Security Act of 2002 (Public Law 107-296) assigns the Secretary 
of Homeland Security the responsibility for the security of the Nation’s borders. 
That responsibility includes preventing terrorists and instruments of terrorism from 
penetrating our borders, protecting our ports of entry, immigration enforcement, 
and ensuring the speedy, orderly, and efficient flow of lawful traffic and commerce. 
DOD’s role in that border security mission is to provide support to civil authorities, 
principally the Department of Homeland Security (DHS), when appropriate. DOD 
has established and maintains Quick Reaction Forces and Rapid Reaction Forces, 
which, when deployed, will operate under NORTHCOM command and control. 
These highly trained U.S. Army and Marine Corps personnel are postured to re- 
spond to the full range of potential threats to the United States. 

homeland defense and homeland security exercises 

DOD is committed to maintaining the readiness of military forces to execute the 
full spectrum of homeland defense operations and to support civil authorities, when 
necessary and appropriate. To this end, DOD has hosted its own exercises and par- 
ticipated in exercises sponsored by other government entities. Over the last year, 
these included: Unified Defense (February 2003); TOPOFF 2 (May 2003); Deter- 
mined Promise (August 2003); Livewire (October 2003); Unified Defense (February 
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2004); and Senior Official Exercise #3 (March 2004). These exercises addressed a 
range of potential threats to the United States, from cyber attacks to bioterror at- 
tacks, and from radiological attacks to a nuclear detonation. The exercises support 
the DHS National Homeland Security Exercise Program established by the Decem- 
ber 2003 Homeland Security Presidential Directive-8 (HSPD-8) on National Pre- 
paredness. Homeland security and homeland defense exercises are critical in identi- 
fying gaps and potential weaknesses within each agency and across agencies in re- 
sponding to terrorist attacks, including multiple, simultaneous challenges. 

DOD SUPPORT OF CRITICAL INFRASTRUCTURE PROTECTION 

The Homeland Security Act of 2002 (Public Law 107-296) assigned DHS the re- 
sponsibility to develop a comprehensive national plan to protect our Nation’s critical 
infrastructure and key assets. The National Strategy to Secure Cyberspace (Feb- 
ruary 2003) and the National Strategy for the Physical Protection of Critical Infra- 
structure and Key Assets (February 2003), as well as HSPD-7 on Critical Infra- 
structure Identification, Prioritization, and Protection (December 2003), designate 
DOD as the sector-specific agency for the Defense Industrial Base sector. This des- 
ignation recognizes DOD’s important role in the protection of critical defense instal- 
lations and facilities. In this capacity, DOD must work closely with private sector 
owners of critical defense infrastructure to deter, mitigate, or neutralize terrorist at- 
tacks in order to sustain military operations. 

In September 2003, the Secretary of Defense assigned me the responsibility for 
Defense Critical Infrastructure Protection. Since then, we have consolidated Critical 
Infrastructure Protection (CIP) funding within the OSD into a single program, man- 
aged by the newly established Defense Program Office for Mission Assurance. Under 
my oversight, this office conducts focused research and development using a systems 
approach for CIP activities supporting DOD missions. We have also taken steps to 
increase the preparedness of critical defense installations and facilities against 
chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats. Pentagon efforts are helping 
to develop DOD-wide installation preparedness standards and requirements, which 
we will apply at 200 other key installations over the next few years. 

DOD RELATIONSHIP WITH THE DHS 

DOD focuses on and is responsible for homeland defense, which is the protection 
of United States territory, domestic population, and critical defense infrastructure 
against external threats and aggression. It also includes routine, steady-state activi- 
ties designed to deter aggressors and to prepare U.S. military forces for action if 
deterrence fails. DHS, on the other hand, focuses on homeland security, which is 
defined in the 2002 National Strategy for Homeland Security as “a concerted na- 
tional effort to prevent terrorist attacks within the United States, reduce the vulner- 
ability of the United States to terrorism, and minimize the damage and assist in 
the recovery from terrorist attacks.” 

In simpler terms, the Defense Department provides the military defense of our 
Nation from all attacks that originate from abroad, while DHS protects the Nation 
against, and prepares for, acts of terrorism. DOD is organized and prepared, how- 
ever, at the direction of the President and the Secretary of Defense, to play a vital 
role in support of the DHS mission. 

As the Secretary of Defense’s principal representative to the DHS, I have worked 
hard to build upon our excellent working relationships throughout the DHS. We 
have nearly completed a memorandum of agreement with DHS, under which DOD 
will continue to provide, some 64 detailed personnel to DHS to fill critical special- 
ties, principally in the areas of communications and intelligence. We have also es- 
tablished a 24/7 DOD presence in the DHS Homeland Security Operations Center 
with direct connectivity back to DOD for rapid response. Additionally, we estab- 
lished planning teams to assist the DHS Interagency Incident Management Group — 
a group of senior interagency officials focused on incident response. This year, we 
are further enhancing our partnership with DHS by establishing a DOD advisory 
and liaison office — called the Homeland Defense Coordination Office — within DHS 
headquarters. 

In accordance with section 1401 of Public Law 107-314, I also serve as the “senior 
official of the DOD to coordinate all DOD efforts to identify, evaluate, deploy, and 
transfer to Federal, State, and local first responders technology items and equip- 
ment in support of homeland security.” In that capacity, I work closely with the 
DHS Under Secretary for Science and Technology (S&T). Recent examples of tech- 
nology transfer initiatives include: information-sharing systems, such as the Disas- 
ter Management Interoperability Services; biometrics identification technologies; 
ground sensors and their application in border security; and unmanned aerial vehi- 
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cle experimentation. Additionally, new Advanced Concept Technology Demonstra- 
tion (ACTD) efforts are underway that have the potential to deliver capabilities sup- 
porting both DOD missions abroad and DHS missions at home. 

DOD RELATIONSHIP WITH THE HOMELAND SECURITY COUNCIL 

The President established the Office of Homeland Security (OHS) and the Home- 
land Security Council (HSC) on October 8, 2001 to develop and implement a com- 
prehensive national strategy to secure the United States from terrorist threats. In 
the Homeland Security Act of 2002, Congress created the DHS and codified the 
HSC. DOD coordinates with the Assistant to the President for Homeland Security 
and staff as appropriate. The Secretary of Defense is, along with the President, Vice 
President, Secretary of Homeland Security, and the Attorney General, a statutory 
member of the HSC. DOD worked closely with the OHS from October 2001 to March 
2003, and continues to do so with its successor, the HSC staff. 

As ASD-HD, I am DOD’s principal representative to the HSC staff. My office rep- 
resents DOD on the HSC’s interagency policy coordination committees (PCCs) and 
subordinate working groups, with the participation of other DOD offices as appro- 
priate. From personal experience, I can attest that the HSC has become an effective 
forum for interagency communication on homeland security and homeland defense 
matters, including evaluation of terrorist threats and the development of responses 
in a crisis environment. As one recent example, the HSC functioned effectively 
throughout the tense weeks of Code Orange alert during the December 2003 holiday 
season. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT TO CIVIL AUTHORITIES 

DOD has a long tradition of support to civil authorities as necessary and appro- 
priate while maintaining its primary mission of fighting and winning the Nation’s 
wars. Since my last testimony before this committee, DOD has continued to lend 
necessary assistance to civil authorities when they were overwhelmed or faced with 
challenges necessitating the Department’s unique capabilities. Last year we acted 
on 75 requests for assistance from more than 20 civilian agencies, including DHS, 
the Department of Justice, the Department of Health and Human Services, the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Department of State, the National Air and Space 
Administration (NASA), the U.S. Marshals Service, and the National Interagency 
Fire Center. To provide several brief examples of civil support activities last year, 
DOD provided emergency support in natural disasters such as Hurricane Isabel in 
September 2003 and the October 2003 California wildfires. DOD also provided sup- 
port in responding to incidents such as the Columbia space shuttle accident in Feb- 
ruary 2003 and the January 2004 ricin incident on Capitol Hill. For the latter, 
NORTHCOM’s Joint Force Headquarters-National Capitol Region, in its first oper- 
ational use, provided command and control of U.S. Marine Corps Chemical-Biologi- 
cal Incident Response Force assistance to the U.S. Capitol Police. 

INTERNAL DOD COMBATING TERRORISM COLLABORATION 

As described at the outset, combating terrorism includes a spectrum of activities 
that do not correspond neatly with geographic boundaries on a map or organiza- 
tional boundaries within agencies. For example, the ongoing crisis in Haiti clearly 
requires the type of stability operations expertise resident in the office of the ASD- 
SOLIC. At the same time, in light of Haiti’s proximity to the United States and po- 
tential homeland security dimensions of the situation, my office has been instru- 
mental in facilitating coordination with DHS, the overall lead Federal agency on the 
migration aspects of this evolving issue. Similarly, terrorist use of manportable air 
defense systems (MANPADS) is a threat that does not respect borders. Thus, my 
office participates in an Interagency MANPADS Task Force to advance measures to 
reduce the vulnerability of aircraft to missile attacks domestically, while the ASD- 
SOLIC participates in interagency efforts to deny terrorists access to missiles 
throughout the world. 

The witnesses testifying before you today work diligently to ensure that “seams” 
do not hinder our combating terrorism efforts as we work to deter, dissuade, defend, 
and defeat potential terrorist attacks against the United States and our interests 
around the world. 

Antiterrorism 

Within the United States, the military departments are responsible for force pro- 
tection and taking appropriate defensive antiterrorism measures to protect their 
military facilities and personnel. Outside the United States, regional combatant 
commanders have these responsibilities. We are currently in the process of examin- 
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ing policy options for antiterrorism and force protection for DOD facilities and per- 
sonnel within the United States to determine whether any changes are needed in 
the assignment of these responsibilities. 

Counterterrorism 

Offensive measures overseas to deter and preempt terrorist attacks, largely a mis- 
sion for Special Operations Forces, are crucial to preventing terrorist activities 
against the United States. For overseas counterterrorism operations, we rely on 
ASD-SOLIC for policy oversight and the Commander, SOCOM, for their execution. 
Domestic counterterrorism is first and foremost a civilian law enforcement function. 
By design, DOD’s counterterrorism role within the United States is constrained. 
DOD provides military support to civilian law enforcement agencies (MSCLEA) con- 
sistent with applicable law and under my supervision. Authorized support under 
title 10, U.S. Code includes information sharing, loan of equipment and facilities, 
expert advice and training, and maintenance and operation of equipment. 

Consequence Management 

The preparations for and response to terrorist events vary depending on the loca- 
tion of an incident. My office is responsible for DOD’s support to civil authorities 
for domestic incident management, while ASD-SOLIC is responsible for DOD’s sup- 
port to the Department of State, which has the lead for foreign disaster assistance 
and foreign consequence management. There are multiple linkages between incident 
and consequence management, however. These include sharing information obtained 
in the course of incident and consequence management-related interagency delibera- 
tions and relevant exercises. Through formal bilateral exchanges and visits with our 
allies and friends, we also engage in information sharing and coordination regarding 
the preparedness and consequence management activities of other nations. These 
activities not only enhance preparedness and response capabilities across the board, 
but also strengthen our alliances in the global war on terrorism. 

In the case of a domestic WMD attack, as necessary and appropriate, the Joint 
Task Force Civil Support headquartered in Norfolk, Virginia; the Joint Task Force 
Consequence Management East headquartered at Fort Gillem, Georgia; or the Joint 
Task Force Consequence Management West headquartered at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; under the command and control of the Commander, NORTHCOM, would be 
available to provide incident management support to civil authorities. Additionally, 
we are working to strengthen DOD and civilian capabilities and surge capacity to 
address multiple, simultaneous chemical, biological, radiological, or nuclear (CBRN) 
attacks in the United States. 

Intelligence and Information Sharing 

Throughout DOD we work closely with the constituent elements of the Intel- 
ligence Community to maintain meiximum awareness of potential attacks against 
and emerging threats to the United States. My office and the office of the ASD- 
SOLIC both engage actively with the Under Secretary of Defense for Intelligence 
(USD-I), established in 2003 by Public Law 107-314, on all intelligence matters. 
USD-I is charged with ensuring that the senior DOD leadership receives the warn- 
ing, actionable intelligence, and counterintelligence support needed to pursue all of 
the objectives of the updated defense strategy, including defense of the homeland. 
USD-I also provides a single point of contact for coordination of national and mili- 
tary intelligence activities with the Community Management Staff under the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence (DCI) and strengthens the relationship between the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the DCI. 

Additionally, DOD is a full partner in the Terrorist Threat Integration Center 
(TTIC), a multi-agency joint venture announced by the President in the January 
2003 State of the Union address and launched in May 2003. TTIC integrates terror- 
ist-threat related information, minimizing any seams between analysis of terrorism 
intelligence collected overseas and inside the United States, to form a comprehen- 
sive threat picture. On a daily basis, TTIC coordinates terrorist threat assessments 
with partner agencies, including DOD, DHS, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI), the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), and the Department of State. 

ADDITIONAL INTERNAL DOD AREAS OF COLLABORATION 

In addition to collaboration across the range of combating terrorism activities, the 
ASD-HD, ASD-SOLIC, NORTHCOM, and SOCOM also work together on other 
issues where there is a nexus between combating terrorism and other functional ac- 
tivities. 
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Counternarcotics 

Counternarcotics is an area in which DOD has longstanding relationships with 
civil authorities, including U.S. border and law enforcement officials. By statute, 
DOD is the lead Federal agency for the detection and monitoring of aerial and mari- 
time movement of illegal drugs toward the United States. DOD works with civil au- 
thorities to transmit information to enable law enforcement authorities to interdict 
such trafficking. DOD also supports requests from the Department of Justice, DHS, 
and the High Intensity Drug Trafficking Area (HIDTA) Task Force Headquarters 
for unique military assistance, such as reconnaissance (ground-based, aviation- 
based, and maritime), logistics, transportation, engineer support along the south- 
west U.S. border, as well as intelligence programs and training. 

Within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, ASD-SOLIC has the overall lead 
for DOD’s counternarcotics activities, with assistance from the office of the ASD- 
HD, on issues with domestic implications. Since September 11, policy and oper- 
ational changes in DOD have improved the alignment of resources and efforts where 
there is a link between terrorism and narcotics trafficking. Additionally, 
NORTHCOM is now charged with counternarcotics activities in its area of respon- 
sibility, including counternarcotics support to domestic law enforcement authorities 
and command of Joint Task Force-6 (JTF-6), headquartered in El Paso, Texas. 

Further areas of cooperation related to counternarcotics include: 

• ASD-HD support to ASD-SOLIC on drug interdiction and counter- 
narcotics activities plans developed by U.S. states and territories in accord- 
ance with section 112 of title 32, United States Code; 

• Collaboration to shape the future of JTF-6, originally established in No- 
vember 1989 to provide DOD counternarcotics support to Federal, regional. 
State, and local law enforcement agencies and assigned since October 1, 
2002 as a component of NORTHCOM; and 

• DOD installation of secure internet systems in many of the HIDTA intel- 
ligence centers across the United States that facilitate sharing of counter- 
narcotics-related information with national security and homeland security 
value. 

Technology research and development 

Research and development (R&D) represents a final area of combating terrorism 
collaboration. DOD invests nearly $100 million yearly in the Technical Support 
Working Group (TSWG), a U.S. national forum that brings together over 85 Federal 
agencies to identify, prioritize, and coordinate interagency and international re- 
search and development requirements for combating terrorism. Within DOD, the 
ASD-SOLIC is the executive director and proponent for TSWG. The TSWG rapidly 
develops technologies and equipment to meet the high-priority needs of the combat- 
ing terrorism community. Many of these technologies are also applicable to first re- 
sponders and other homeland security missions. In recognition of that synergy, DHS 
has joined as a partner in the TSWG, and TSWG staff are also members of the 
Homeland Defense Technology Working Group. 

CONCLUSION 

Throughout our history, U.S. military forces — ^Active Duty, National Guard, and 
Reserves — have defended our Nation against its enemies on land, at sea, and in the 
air, adapting continuously to engage threats to our Nation. 

Today we face a challenge that is equal to or greater than any we have ever faced 
before. We must cope not only with the threats produced by the proliferation of 
WMD and missile technology among nation-states, but also with WMD threats 
posed by individual terrorists and terrorist organizations with global reach. 

Throughout DOD we are transforming, increasing our capabilities for combating 
terrorism and homeland defense on a daily basis, while continuing a long tradition 
of support to civil authorities. Homeland defense and homeland security are fea- 
tured on Secretary Rumsfeld’s top priorities list for this year. To support his prior- 
ities, we intend to develop a comprehensive Homeland Defense Strategy for the 21st 
century. This strategy will support the National Security Strategy, the National 
Strategy for Homeland Security, and the updated Defense Strategy. It will also pro- 
vide the framework for pursuing operational capabilities to prepare for tomorrow’s 
challenges. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you and the members of this committee for your con- 
tinued interest in and efforts in support of the Department’s combating terrorism 
and homeland defense missions. The citizens of this Nation, its institutions, and our 
brave men and women in uniform have repeatedly demonstrated the patriotism, 
toughness, innovation, determination, and resiliency to defeat our enemies while re- 
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taining our freedoms. There is no doubt in my mind that those capabilities will be 
tested against this newest enemy threat — nor is there any doubt that we will pre- 
vail. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

It is interesting. Those of us that had an opportunity to follow 
the hearing in this very room yesterday where there was so much 
controversy over what we are doing, what we are not doing — your 
statement this morning and I expect that of General Eberhart lays 
down very clearly the established factual path of what has been 
done. 

I must remark on the CSTs. I worked with Secretary Cohen 
when he was on this committee and when he went to the DOD. He 
initiated them. We thought we only needed five, and then I am 
proud that this committee, under sequential leadership, has sup- 
ported the increase of those teams to 55 

Secretary McHale. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. That is a commendable step. 

General, we will hear from you. I enjoyed our visit yesterday and 
I hope in the course of the statement you are going to talk a little 
bit about some of that special work that you have been performing 
here in this great Nation’s capital. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. RALPH E. EBERHART, USAF, COM- 
MANDER, UNITED STATES NORTHERN COMMAND, AND COM- 
MANDER, NORTH AMERICAN AEROSPACE DEFENSE COM- 
MAND 

General Eberhart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, once again it is an 
honor and a privilege to be with you representing the men and 
women of NORAD and NORTHCOM. I echo the statements of my 
colleagues in thanking the members of this distinguished commit- 
tee under your leadership for your continued support of the men 
and women who serve this great Nation. They are motivated, they 
are dedicated, they are selfless in their service, and they appreciate 
your support and they deserve no less. 

It is also an honor to testify this morning along with my distin- 
guished colleagues and my good friends, our partners as we wage 
this global war on terrorism, especially Secretary McHale, as we 
work the homeland defense and the homeland security aspects. 

What a difference a year makes, Mr. Chairman. We were with 
you a year ago. At that time we were in the process of re-engineer- 
ing NORAD to look inward as opposed to outward, and Secretary 
McHale has given you the details, and we welcome your questions. 

We also at that time were 43 percent manned in NORTHCOM. 
Today I am glad to report, with your support and the support of 
the Services, we are 85 percent manned, on our way to over 90 per- 
cent this summer. But more importantly, under our belt we have 
many events that we have participated in very successfully, and 
several of those, as you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, have been here 
in the national capital region, from support to the State of the 
Union Address to the ricin incident that Secretary McHale noted. 

We have reorganized, where we have a joint force headquarters 
for the national capital region, so no longer is it a pickup game in 
terms of the operational employment of DOD forces. There is a sin- 
gle belly button, if you will, that we have here in the national cap- 
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ital region to provide for the safety and security of the citizens of 
this great Nation and to protect our infrastructure. 

As we look ahead, as we talked about yesterday, there has been 
good news and bad news. The good news is we have come a re- 
markable distance. We have accomplished, in my view, remarkable 
things. I stand in awe of my colleagues who have been fighting 
what I call the “away game,” taking the fight to the enemy. That 
is the right way to win this global war on terrorism, to ensure 
there is no sanctuary, to capture and kill terrorists wherever we 
find them in the world, and to execute that away game. 

We also have to be prepared to fight the home game. Sadly and 
tragically, that was evidenced on September 11, and that is what 
we are all about in NORTHCOM and NORAD, and we are commit- 
ted to do just that with your support. We must keep the pace, we 
must keep the momentum, we must remain alert, because I guar- 
antee you that terrorists are waiting for us to let down our guard 
and when we do they will strike again. 

I look forward to your questions, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of General Eberhart follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Gen. Ralph E. Eberhart, USAE 

Chairman Warner, Senator Levin and members of the committee: Thank you for 
this opportunity to appear before you again and to represent the outstanding men 
and women of North American Aerospace Defense Command (NORAD) and United 
States Northern Command (NORTHCOM). The soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines. 
Coast Guardsmen, National Guardsmen, reservists, and civilians serving in our 
commands are the foundation for deterring and defending threats to the U.S. and 
Canadian homelands. Due to their efforts. North America enjoys freedom and secu- 
rity. 


NORAD 

NORAD is a bi-national U.S. and Canadian command that is responsible for the 
aerospace defense of North America. NORAD ensures U.S. and Canadian air sov- 
ereignty against an ever-expanding range of threats and provides surveillance and 
warning of ballistic missile attack. Securing the skies of North America is our top 
priority. 

Operation Noble Eagle 

NORAD maintains a robust defense against asymmetric air threats to the U.S 
and Canada with a series of alert fighters, tankers and airborne early warning air- 
craft cued by interagency warning and networked surveillance radars. NORAD also 
operates an Integrated Air Defense System consisting of ground-based air defense 
capabilities in the U.S. National Capital Region. In the past year, NORAD flew 
more than 6,000 sorties in support of Operation Noble Eagle, with Air National 
Guard and Reserve component aircraft flying 77 percent of them. Since the Septem- 
ber 11 attacks, NORAD has flown more than 34,000 sorties and scrambled or di- 
verted fighters more than 1,700 times in response to potential threats, all without 
a single mishap. 

Exercises 

In 2003, NORAD participated in 29 homeland defense exercises. The largest exer- 
cise, called Vigilant Overview, involved over 1,000 people. 

Common Operational Picture 

NORAD and NORTHCOM are working hand in hand to develop a common oper- 
ational picture that incorporates data from air, land, sea, and space-based surveil- 
lance platforms, as well as information from intelligence, law enforcement and civil 
sources. As part of this effort, we are expanding data link capability across North 
America to make a common operational picture available for commanders at all lev- 
els to give them the situational awareness they need to make sound and timely deci- 
sions. 
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Bi-National Planning Group 

In December 2002, the U.S. and Canadian governments established the Bi-Na- 
tional Planning Group to improve defenses against maritime and land-based threats 
to North America, as well as to coordinate our Nations’ capabilities to respond to 
natural disasters. An early result of their efforts is that we now have bi-national 
awareness of maritime vessels of interest for the U.S. and Canada and are sharing 
information on assets available to deal with potential threats. 

Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) Integration 

We are grateful to the FAA for their cooperation and technical support as we work 
to improve NORAD’s surveillance and command and control capabilities. We have 
partnered with the FAA to install approximately 300 radios in FAA facilities to pro- 
vide NORAD controllers the means to communicate with fighter pilots throughout 
our country. We also established connectivity with 70 FAA long-range interior ra- 
dars and have plans to integrate an additional 39 FAA terminal/approach control 
radars into our command and control network by the end of this year. 

NORTHCOM 

NORTHCOM stood up on October 1, 2002, to counter external threats and aggres- 
sion to our Nation. We also command and control forces in emergency and domestic 
circumstances where the Secretary of Defense has approved military support. These 
are not new missions for the military. What is new is that these missions now have 
the full-time attention of a combatant command. 

Full Operational Capability 

NORTHCOM achieved full operational capability on September 11, 2003, 2 years 
after the September 11 terrorist attacks. This was based on an in-depth evaluation 
of our proven ability to execute missions in real-world circumstances, as well as dur- 
ing rigorous validation exercises. 

Operations 

During the past year, we conducted homeland defense and military assistance op- 
erations for pre-planned events and emergencies. A summary of our recent oper- 
ations follows: 

• Support to the U.S. Capitol Hill Police. In February 2004, in support of the U.S. 
Capitol Police, we activated Joint Task Force National Capital Region (JTF-NCR) 
to respond to ricin contamination within the U.S. Capitol complex. The JTF-NCR 
deployed a 145-person U.S. Marine Corps Chemical Biological Incident Response 
Force to assist in environmental assessment and decontamination of congressional 
office buildings. 

• Support to the State of the Union Address. In January 2004, in support of the 
U.S. Secret Service, we provided command and control of all military support to the 
State of the Union Address, to include security, emergency medical, chemical and 
biological response forces. 

• Response to Increased Threat Level. We were fully engaged with national lead- 
ership, the Intelligence Community and our interagency partners to ensure the se- 
curity and safety of our Nation during the late 2003-early 2004 high threat advisory 
period. NORAD and NORTHCOM increased alert levels and the number of aircraft 
available to respond to flights of interest. We also heightened force protection levels 
and shortened the response timeline for Quick Reaction Forces. 

• California Wildland Fire Fighting. In October 2003, at the request of the Na- 
tional Interagency Fire Center (NIFC), NORTHCOM responded to the Southern 
California fires. We deployed eight C-130 aircraft equipped with Modular Airborne 
Fire Fighting Systems (the entire Department of Defense (DOD) fleet), six Marine 
Corps helicopters, a liaison officer at NIFC Headquarters and a Defense Coordinat- 
ing Officer with a Defense Coordinating Element. March Air Reserve Base served 
as a Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) mobilization center. 

• Support to 58th United Nations (U.N.) General Assembly. In September and 
October 2003, at the request of the U.S. Secret Service and the Department of State, 
we supported the 58th U.N. General Assembly with over 200 service members. We 
provided a command and control element and extensive explosive ordnance support. 

• Support to Hurricane Isabel Operations. In September 2003, Hurricane Isabel, 
a Category Two hurricane, made landfall on the North Carolina coast with winds 
in excess of 100 miles per hour, causing millions of dollars of damage in its path. 
At the request of FEMA, NORTHCOM deployed Task Force-East (First Army at 
Forest Park, Georgia) and provided Defense Coordinating Officers to Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. We also used Fort Bragg, North Carolina; Pope Air Force 
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Base, North Carolina; Fort A.P. Hill, Virginia; and the Defense Supply Center Co- 
lumhus, Ohio, as mobilization, flight operations and FEMA storage centers. 

• Montana Wildland Fire Fighting. In August 2003, at the request of the NIFC, 
we established Task Force Steel Dragon to support fire fighting efforts in Montana. 
We deployed an Army Battalion of fire fighters (over 500 soldiers) and a medical 
evacuation helicopter, as well as a Defense Coordination Officer with a Defense Co- 
ordinating Element and a liaison officer to NIFC Headquarters. 

• Support to Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). NORTHCOM has protected critical 
defense infrastructure and air and seaports of interest for units deploying and rede- 
ploying in support of OIF. 

Organizational Refinements 

We are reorganizing our forces to improve our ability to defend and protect Amer- 
ican citizens. This spring we will stand down the Joint Force Headquarters Home- 
land Security (a provisional unit) and establish a Standing Joint Force Head- 
quarters North (SJFHQ-North). SJFHQ-North will be a full-time, trained and 
equipped, joint command and control element collocated with NORTHCOM. It will 
operate as an integrated part of NORTHCOM’s planning and operations, but will 
focus on potential near-term trouble spots. SJFHQ-North is projected to achieve full 
operational capability by October 1, 2004. 

We are working with the interagency to transform JTF-6 in El Paso, Texas into 
Joint Interagency Task Eorce North (JITF-North) to engage transnational threats 
against our Nation. In doing this, we are leveraging 14 years of expertise of provid- 
ing support to Federal, State, tribal, and local counterdrug law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Efforts to Share Intelligence with Federal, State and Local Officials 

To perform our mission, we rely on the sharing of actionable intelligence among 
Federal, State, and local agencies. Our Combined Intelligence and Fusion Center co- 
ordinates the acquisition, analysis and fusion of intelligence, counterintelligence, 
and law enforcement information for the NORTHCOM area of responsibility (AOR) 
and shares that information with organizations at the national. State, and local lev- 
els. 

We have made significant progress in improving the exchange of threat informa- 
tion. During the 2003-2004 holiday season, the entire homeland security and de- 
fense community pulled together, with time-sensitive information moving quickly 
from intelligence and law enforcement agencies to the decisionmakers who were 
challenged with mitigating various threats. 

Maritime Interception Operations 

NORTHCOM supports the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) in maritime 
homeland security, as needed. The U.S. Coast Guard has primary responsibility for 
maritime security in the approaches to the United States. NORTHCOM is tasked 
with identifying and intercepting maritime threats as far from our shores as prac- 
tical. In coordination with interagency partners, we conduct maritime interception 
operations to degrade and disrupt terrorist acts, collect intelligence and prevent at- 
tacks against the U.S. and its allies. 

Exercises 

NORTHCOM sponsors two large-scale exercises annually: Determined Promise 
and Unified Defense. Our exercise scenarios have involved air, maritime and port 
threats; consequence management operations; protection of critical infrastructure; 
maritime interception operations; bioterrorist attacks; weapons of mass destruction 
and natural disasters. To date, over 57 State and Federal agencies have participated 
in our exercises. We continue efforts to increase international participation with 
Canada and Mexico. In February 2004, Canadian representatives observed Exercise 
Unified Defense at Headquarters NORAD-NORTHCOM; representatives from Mex- 
ico observed the exercise at Headquarters, Fifth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

National Exercise Program 

We have worked with the DHS to synchronize our exercise program with the na- 
tional homeland security exercise program, which will exercise the National Re- 
sponse Plan and the National Incident Management System. When fully imple- 
mented, the national homeland security exercise program will consist of one large- 
scale exercise per year, alternating between top officials in odd years and Unified 
Defense in even years. NORAD-NORTHCOM will continue to conduct the Deter- 
mined Promise exercise series each year. 
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Theater Security Cooperation with Canada 

NORTHCOM has developed objectives, tasks, and milestones to expand defense 
cooperation with Canada in the maritime, land, and civil support domains. We look 
forward to having a series of shared contingency plans and cooperative procedures 
for bi-national defense and support to civil authorities with Canada. 

Theater Security Cooperation with Mexico 

We are leveraging existing relationships with the Mexican military and are pursu- 
ing efforts to expand assistance to Mexico using counterterrorism and counterdrug 
funding. In addition, we are working with the National Guard to develop new train- 
ing opportunities with the Mexican military in a variety of areas, such as biohazard 
and weapons of mass destruction incident management. 

Bioterrorism Preparedness and Response 

NORTHCOM has the capability to assist local. State, and Federal authorities with 
planning and exercising to improve response to a bioterrorism attack. We provide 
trained experts in the areas of chemical, biological, and radiological incidents at the 
request of a lead Federal agency to help prevent or contain an epidemic and respond 
to an actual attack. 


northcom’s relationships 


Interagency 

We have increased our level of commitment and involvement with interagency 
partners over the past year. Our Joint Interagency Coordination Group (JIACG) 
continues to be a force multiplier for the NORTHCOM across the board. The JIACG 
is comprised of 46 DOD and non-DOD agency representatives that include the De- 
partment of State, Department of Transportation, Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), FEMA, National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency, U.S. Coast Guard, FAA, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), Immigration and Customs Enforcement, U.S. 
Army Corp of Engineers, U.S. Geological Survey, and Sandia National Laboratories. 

Other Combatant Commands 

We have established the framework for a layered defense of the homeland in co- 
ordination with U.S. Joint Forces Command, U.S. Pacific Command (PACOM), U.S. 
Southern Command (SOUTHCOM), U.S. Special Operations Command (SOCOM), 
U.S. Strategic Command (STRATCOM), and U.S. Transportation Command 
(TRANSCOM). We are also working with the other regional combatant commands 
to eliminate threats to our homeland from outside our AOR. Our focus is to address 
and resolve gaps in coverage, as well as any overlapping responsibilities. In addi- 
tion, strengthening these relationships further facilitates time-sensitive information 
exchanges to ensure emerging threats are visible to intelligence and law enforce- 
ment officials. 

National Guard Bureau 

We have a strong relationship with the National Guard Bureau to execute home- 
land defense and homeland security missions, and we continue to seek ways to 
make it better. For instance, in order to improve awareness of our state of readiness 
and response, we are working on a robust information sharing network. 

POTENTIAL future MISSIONS AND CAPABILITIES FOR NORAD AND NORTHCOM 
Integrated Missile Defense 

As the combatant command tasked with defense of our homeland, NORTHCOM 
will be responsible for execution of the Ground-based Midcourse Defense (GMD). In 
coordination with the Joint Staff, PACOM, STRATCOM, and the Missile Defense 
Agency, we are refining operational concepts, command and control structures and 
establishing command relationships to ensure the effective employment of the GMD 
system when it becomes operational. 

High Altitude Airship Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD), NORAD, the U.S. Army, and the 
Missile Defense Agency are teamed to demonstrate the technical feasibility and 
military utility of an unmanned, untethered, long-duration High Altitude Airship 
(HAA). The HAA will allow NORAD to look over-the-horizon throughout North 
America and out from our coastal waters for air, ground and maritime-hased 
threats. 
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Full Spectrum Wide Area Surveillance 

The current homeland air surveillance system consists of multiple independent 
ground-based radar systems that are approaching or have exceeded their life expect- 
ancy and require modifications for continued operations. We are working to address 
sustainment issues to maintain the current capability until advanced technologies 
are available to improve our ability to detect, identify and track threats. 

Our ultimate objective is to field a wide area surveillance capability in the air and 
maritime domain that seamlessly connects all NORAD and NORTHCOM command 
elements with DOD, Canada, and other agencies. This objective system will reduce 
gaps in coverage and allow the sharing of surveillance data among pertinent U.S. 
and Canadian authorities. 

Homeland Security ! Homeland Defense Command and Control Advanced Concept 
Technology Demonstration (HLS I HLD C2 ACTD) 

NORTHCOM is sponsoring the HLS/HLD C2 ACTD. We are working with the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Homeland Defense to identify DOD and non-DOD 
participants who can benefit from demonstrated information sharing technologies. 
Solutions showcased during this venue will provide the homeland security and de- 
fense communities with cutting-edge technologies that improve information sharing, 
collaboration and decision making in a trusted information exchange environment. 

CONCLUSION 

The defense of our homeland depends on the dedication, professionalism, and sac- 
rifice of the men and women in our commands. We appreciate what the members 
of this committee have done to improve the quality of life for our service members. 
The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004 reflects your concern 
for the members of our Armed Forces. We are grateful for your support. With your 
help, we will continue to strengthen our ability to protect our Nation’s citizens 
where they live and work. 

Chairman Warner. Well, thank you, General, and I share in 
your observation about the threat. But I think in our prayers we 
must express our thankfulness that we have not had a major inci- 
dent since September 11. I do not care how you want to argue all 
of this, who did what, when, why, and who did not. I think it is 
largely owing to what we have done, and we have done a lot. 

In this testimony this morning, you laid down the case of how 
much has been done and I was struck by the 1,700 missions you 
have had to fly where there was some question about a civilian air- 
craft operating in this country. You had to bring one of your own 
aircraft to close in and surveil that aircraft to make certain there 
was no aberration or otherwise that necessitated stronger action. 
Well, a lot has changed. 

Let us go to the first round of questions for our witnesses. Per- 
haps you have not had a full opportunity to study Secretary Rums- 
feld’s commendable and very well thought out plan by which he is 
going to diminish significant forward elements in size, leaving of 
course what he deems necessary. But that seems to me to put more 
emphasis on your particular area of responsibility (AOR) to have 
quick reaction forces to move in with these reduced units and sup- 
ply such additional support as they may need. 

Which of you gentlemen would like to lead off on that? Secretary 
O’Connell or General Brown? 

Secretary O’CoNNELL. I would be happy to, sir. I have had a 
chance just to glance at it. More importantly, in terms of the testi- 
mony you referred to, I have been present occasionally when some 
of these concepts have been developed. I have looked at issues as 
I see them developing in possible changes in the global footprint 
that may have an impact on SOCOM, and I will leave the oper- 
ational details to General Brown. 
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Are we going to be able to continue to support the combatant 
commanders with SOF that are working for them? The second 
thing we look at is, in terms of how the world is changing, who are 
our new friends and who are our new enemies, who are our old en- 
emies, and where should we be positioned near them? 

We look carefully across the entire range of special operations, 
and of course we are talking about the maritime assets, the SEALs 
and their delivery systems, the special aircraft that SOCOM, Air 
Force Special Operations Command brings to the battle, the special 
requirements for gunships, the type of terrain that our MC-130 
Talons and other aircraft might be required to negotiate. Certainly 
weather is a factor; relationship to other U.S. forces, the ability to 
integrate with marines, etcetera; how those locations might support 
a rotational concept that General Brown may want to look at in 
terms of repositioning his forces in the future. 

I think all those are extremely important issues. I had the oppor- 
tunity, sir, about a month ago. General Brown and I both, to talk 
extensively to Admiral Fargo in the Pacific and with his theater 
SOCOM commander. Air Force Brigadier General Greg Trebone, 
about the unique requirements that we are facing in the South Pa- 
cific. As, sir, you are well aware of, perhaps new alliances or loca- 
tions that we have not looked at before, such as Australia, could 
benefit us. 

There are ungoverned territories that we are very concerned 
about, where we know that terrorists will breed and retreat to. To 
the extent that the U.S. SOF can play an important role in assist- 
ing governments in bringing their territory under control and help- 
ing us monitor what is going on there, those locations will become 
more and more important. 

If that is satisfactory, sir, I would like to switch to General 
Brown. 

Chairman Warner. General Brown. 

General Brown. Sir, I think you hit the nail on the head. For 
us it is about being responsive. Our forces just by their very nature 
are agile, flexible, and very responsive small forces capable of mov- 
ing very quickly. It is about where we are positioned around the 
world so that we can have maximum ability to respond, to influ- 
ence an area where we want to influence it through our coalition 
relations. We do coalition training very well. Of course, there is 
also a quality of life piece for our soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 

We are working with the geographic commanders to see what 
their plans look like and where they think that we should be mov- 
ing. Quite frankly, they are very supportive of their SOF in their 
AORs to accommodate where we think we ought to be so that we 
can be at the right place at the right time. 

Part of this will be done through a rotational basis, as Secretary 
O’Connell mentioned, but additionally through our exercise pro- 
gram, which is a pretty robust exercise program to get small 
groups of SOF, both civil affairs, psychological operations 
(PSYOPs), but mostly our Green Berets and our SEALs, out on the 
ground with our coalition partners to keep a presence in an AOR 
or a region just through training with our coalition allies. 

Chairman Warner. Formerly you were more or less in a support- 
ing role to the forward-deployed commanders. When they needed 
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the special expertise, they sent for it. But now you have the author- 
ity from the Secretary of Defense of a fully operational combatant 
command. In other words, you can sit down and plan an operation 
yourself. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Within your ranks you can establish the 
forces to carry out that plan. So that is a very major and new large 
dimension to your responsibility. 

General Brown. Sir, I think you are exactly right. I think there 
are two pieces to that. One is that as part of this authority, where 
we were totally responsive in the past to what the geographic com- 
batant commanders would want us to do in their AORs or their 
theater security cooperation plan, today those requests come to us 
and we prioritize where we need to go so that we are in the right 
locations around the world. That is a nuance, but it is a very im- 
portant nuance in that now we are in charge of where we are de- 
ploying, as opposed to just responding. Quite frankly, we still are 
responsive to the combatant commanders if they have specific in- 
stances. But we do have the authority to be in charge of where we 
put our SOF. 

So that is one piece of it. The other piece is that as SOCOM we 
do not own bases and we do not own infrastructure. We simply own 
forces. So wherever we want to position our forces, we will work 
with the geographic combatant commanders to build the infrastruc- 
ture there to support our forces. 

Chairman Warner. But I am wondering if while they do the 
drawdown in these forward-deployed areas, does that require you 
to have a larger force structure within your command? Now, I 
know that is a sensitive subject. You do not want to get out ahead 
of the Secretary of Defense, but I think it is an issue that Congress 
is going to have to focus on. 

General Brown. Yes, sir, I think you are right. We need to watch 
that very carefully. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Now, with regard to your Department and your responsibility, 
you are largely dependent on intelligence and real-time intel- 
ligence. People immediately think of the CIA, but it is not the pri- 
mary agency here. It is really the Federal Bureau of Investigations 
(FBI), I presume, that you have to rely on for the domestic side of 
the intelligence picture. Share with the committee how you operate 
both with the CIA and the FBI in getting that real-time intel- 
ligence that enables you to carry out your responsibilities. 

Why do you not start off, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary McHale. Senator Warner, I anticipate that General 
Eberhart will speak in some detail about the close daily coopera- 
tion that he has in his combatant command with the intelligence 
services that you have just made reference to. But from a civilian 
perspective, it is essential that we see intelligence as a whole and 
that we not distinguish, other than in those areas where the law 
requires it, between essential information that might be drawn 
from overseas sources versus those that might be collected in a 
lawful manner domestically. 

TTIC was really intended to address that kind of fusion of all- 
source collection, and in my experience, and it has been daily for 
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the past year, that process has improved remarkably. Each morn- 
ing I begin with a Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) briefing, a 
JTF Counterterrorism briefing, where the backbone of that briefing 
is drawn from the TTIC matrix. That matrix reflects sources that 
are domestic international. It reflects both civilian and military col- 
lection capabilities. 

We have brought together into a single source of reference all of 
the collection capabilities that are available to our government 
worldwide. We synthesize that information. We present it in a com- 
prehensive and readily digestible way each day. So senior policy- 
makers have available to them a single source overview of the 
threat environment. 

That initial briefing guides what I do for the rest of the day. In 
a crisis environment, in my experience — and we have gone through 
a half dozen such periods in the past year — TTIC steps to the fore- 
front. John Brennan, who runs TTIC, assumes a lead responsibil- 
ity, along with George Tenet, in providing a briefing to very senior 
policymakers, typically at the Cabinet level, so that they have a 
common picture of the threat environment. 

So over the last year I have, on many occasions, become aware 
of domestic vulnerabilities from sources that on some occasions are 
international, on some occasions are domestic, in some cases are 
military, and in other cases civilian in character. The important 
lesson learned since September 11 is that we need to bring all of 
that together into a common operating picture, and that is TTIC’s 
mission. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

General. 

General Eberhart. Sir, such is the same case at NORTHCOM. 
Every morning our Intelligence Community is on a video tele- 
conference with TTIC, the Joint Terrorism Task Force (JTTF), and 
the FBI folks. They make sure they have all the relevant informa- 
tion that might affect our area of operations (AO). 

So when you receive the briefing shortly thereafter, it is a com- 
pilation of all these various sources from DIA, from TTIC, from the 
JTTF, from all these different organizations, from CIA, FBI, and 
military intelligence around the world. 

Our command is just a little bit different, as Secretary McHale 
has suggested, in that we are interested in what is going on around 
the world that might affect our homeland security. So in fact, we 
ask questions. When we receive this information, we ask ourselves 
some very basic questions. The first question is, what else do we 
need to know about this incident, this information? Who else needs 
to know this? That is very important to us, because when I receive 
this briefing there will be a senior FBI representative in the room 
who is on our staff. There is a senior CIA representative on our 
staff. The National Security Agency (NSA) is involved as well, and 
the alphabet soup goes on and on, with all of the relevant players. 

So we make sure in that forum that everybody who needs to 
know this information knows. In fact, then we cross back and forth 
between law enforcement, homeland defense, and homeland secu- 
rity, which I think is very important and markedly different than 
before September 11, markedly different before NORTHCOM and 
the Assistant Secretary for Homeland Defense. 
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Chairman Warner. Thank you. That is a very reassuring report. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you all for your service and what you are doing to make 
our national security and homeland security stronger for the Amer- 
ican people. 

General Eberhart and Secretary McHale, retired Air Force Major 
General Larry Arnold was in command of all the NORAD fighters 
on September 11 and was quoted not that long ago as saying, “We 
had so few airplanes on alert anywhere, if we got a resource air- 
borne and it went in the wrong direction we did not have anything 
else to back it up.” 

Now, I understand that a lot has been done to improve the capa- 
bility that we might have to intercept, interdict those unusual situ- 
ations, 1,700 of them as you have indicated. Have you implemented 
any new policies with regard to firing on commercial aircraft dur- 
ing terrorist attacks, and do you believe that you have adequate as- 
sets now to do the job that might be required in that event? 

Perhaps we should start with you. Secretary McHale, then Gen- 
eral Eberhart. 

Secretary McHale. Senator, if I may I will address the policy 
issue. The operational question, as to the adequacy of assets, I will 
defer to General Eberhart if I may. 

Senator Ben Nelson. That will be fine. 

Secretary McHale. Policy was made on September 11 because of 
immediate events. We were faced on that day, the Vice President 
in particular as I understand it was faced that day, with an un- 
precedented challenge. It is my understanding that the Vice Presi- 
dent provided guidance as to how to respond to emerging threats 
that might involve additional commercial aircraft used as weapons 
platforms. 

In the wake of September 11, we in the DOD initiated a thor- 
ough review of all the policy and legal considerations related to the 
sob^ering yet foreseeable responsibility to shoot down a civilian air- 
craft. As a result, we have developed very detailed procedures, 
many of which would be inappropriate to discuss in this setting 

Senator Ben Nelson. I think that is fine. 

Secretary McHale. — very detailed procedures regarding the level 
of our response, how we escalate from one level to the next, the 
way in which we confer in a secure telephone call to consider and 
ultimately implement any decisions that might be necessary. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Can that be done in a very timely manner? 

Secretary McHale. It can. Also, in the event that the senior per- 
son delegated with authority to make that decision is unavailable, 
we have, again in very detailed procedures, delegated that author- 
ity down to subordinate levels, but keeping that authority at senior 
general officer rank. It begins with an initial decision by an avail- 
able civilian, but if that civilian is not available, if General 
Eberhart thereafter is not available, we have look-to contingency 
plans, nonetheless keeping that authority, as you might expect, at 
a very high level. 

Finally, we routinely train to that requirement. We conduct exer- 
cises on a periodic and frequent basis where that decision is faced 
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and made in a training environment so that we are not exploring 
these very difficult choices in the middle of a real world crisis. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Which we may have been doing at the 
time of September 11, perhaps. 

Secretary McHale. We have certainly moved into a new chapter 
of detailed training, planning, and procedures so that the rules of 
engagement and the decisionmaking process now is quite clear. 

Senator Ben Nelson. General Eberhart? 

General Eberhart. Sir, first of all, as we look at the force struc- 
ture we have today, we have manyfold the number of fighters on 
alert today as opposed to the morning of September 11. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I understand that of those fighters that 
were available for interception, the closest were at Cape Cod. 

General Eberhart. That is correct, sir. 

Second, we have placed these fighters in different locations to en- 
sure that, as we have done our analysis, we can respond to our 
major population centers and key infrastructure — nuclear power 
plants, chemical facilities, et cetera. 

Then there is an analysis at different force levels that, based on 
the threat we see, we can vary all the way from force level 5 to 
force level 1, where we again increase the number of fighters on 
alert based on the risk or threat we perceive. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In the case of multiple attacks, we are also 
capable of responding to multiple locations? 

General Eberhart. Exactly, sir. 

Then, second, we do fly regular air patrols, as Secretary McHale 
said in his opening statement. So we often have aircraft airborne 
that are readily available to respond, and I would say serve as a 
deterrent to those who might want to use an aircraft the way they 
used it on September 11. 

We do have clear responsibility and authority in terms of where 
these rules of engagement, this responsibility, and this authority 
are vested. Not only is it clearly stated on paper, we exercise this 
at the tactical level all the way to the strategic level from daily to 
weekly to monthly in these air defense exercises that Secretary 
McHale mentioned in his statement. 

Senator Ben Nelson. For those of us in the civilian world, would 
that be like fire drills? 

General Eberhart. It would be like fire drills, yes, sir, but we 
do not fire. It is very important. 

Finally, I think it is very important to note that I believe this 
does serve as a deterrence and that we have no other option. We 
must have these aircraft on alert. We must fly these irregular air 
patrols. But it is not the right way to work this problem, because 
if we have to use an aircraft that way, to shoot down another air- 
craft, the tragic thing is everyone on board will die. 

So the right way to work this problem again is to capture and 
kill terrorists in Afghanistan and Iraq and wherever we find them; 
second, to make sure that we have the right security at our air- 
ports and onboard our aircraft so terrorists cannot take over an air- 
craft again. That is the right way to work this problem. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Have we not resolved a great deal of that 
in terms of turning an aircraft into a flying missile by securing the 
cockpit door so that it does not open under any set of cir- 
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cumstances, therefore not enabling the terrorists to use the plane 
in that capacity? 

General Eberhart. Sir, I think that is a very important step and 
one that we have done. But, obviously there are people out there 
right now trying to figure out how to breach that door we say can- 
not be breached. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I understand. 

My time has expired. I would like to know — perhaps we can fol- 
low up with a letter to find out — if there is any coordination be- 
tween what we do domestically, let us say with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), because of the number of incidents 
recently where commercial aircraft have been grounded and asked 
not to fly into the U.S. Is there any coordination with NATO be- 
cause of international travel? 

General Eberhart. Sir, there is. There is at the diplomatic level, 
at the Eederal level from EAA to their counterparts, and then fi- 
nally at the military level, military to military. That coordination 
exists. 

Senator Ben Nelson. So we are aware of what is happening 
there when it is happening, in real time? 

Secretary McHale. Senator, there is no question about that. We 
had a real world experience in that regard, over the holiday threat 
season, and I can tell you that we conducted conference calls every 
6 hours during that period of time throughout the entire holiday 
season. We had direct input from our European allies through dip- 
lomatic channels during each and every one of those calls. 

So in a crisis environment, when we believe that there is an 
emerging threat coming, let us say, from Western Europe, the co- 
ordination is constant. Once the lines of communication are opened, 
they remain open throughout the entire crisis period until it is de- 
termined that the threat has passed. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhoee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A couple days before the chairman and Senator Stevens were in 
Iraq and in Afghanistan, Senator Akaka and Senator Allard and I 
were there. I want to say to you. General Brown, I took a particu- 
lar interest and have for some time in getting into this Euture 
Combat System (ECS), and I recall going to Eort Lewis, Washing- 
ton, when the big debate on whether to continue with the M-113 
or get into this thing which has evolved into the Stryker Brigade. 
At that time it was a Canadian vessel. I came back and said: We 
do not need competition. I just had the competition and it is over. 

Up in Mosul, being able to see the first of the Stryker brigades 
on the ground, I cannot tell you how revolutionary I believe that 
is and what a great benefit that is going to be to our guys on the 
ground. I just commend everyone who has had a participation in 
that. 

When I was serving with Secretary McHale in the other body — 
I came over here 10 years ago; that was 1994 — I was on the Intel- 
ligence Committee, and one of my rude awakenings was when I 
would go to the NSA, the FBI, CIA, DIA, and all the rest of them. 
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to find that this was one huge turf battle, and I could not believe 
what I was observing at that time. 

I know that Senator Warner has pursued this, but I want to 
carry it one last step. You have all these agencies. You have all of 
your unified commands. They have their intelligence-gathering sys- 
tems. Are you totally satisfied — and I would ask the question to 
Secretary McHale as well as General Eberhart — that you are get- 
ting everything you need in terms of using all the resources? Are 
the turf battles over, and is that problem now resolved? 

Secretary McHale. I think the institutional competition, the cul- 
ture that you described. Senator, has now passed. I think we are 
all sobered by the magnitude of the tragedy on September 11 and 
that prompted a lot of folks to grow up real quickly and break 
down those stovepipes, particularly the intelligence stovepipes, be- 
tween institutions that previously had seen themselves in competi- 
tion rather than cooperation. 

When I came before this body on my confirmation hearing, I said 
that if you catch me using the word “satisfied” you can ask for my 
resignation. I am not satisfied, and I can think of a number of 
areas, particularly in the maritime domain, where we need to make 
progress in making maximum use of existing surveillance capabili- 
ties as well as those that are under current R&D. 

But in terms of the culture that prevented the sharing of infor- 
mation — 

Senator Inhofe. I am talking about the culture, not the tech- 
nology. 

Secretary McHale. I can tell you, sir, that I have been involved 
in most of the senior-level deliberations during real world crisis pe- 
riods during the past year and I have sensed no remnant of that 
culture. The challenges are operational and technical. They are not 
institutional in terms of a false perception of agency competition. 

Senator Inhofe. General Eberhart, you would generally agree 
with what the Secretary said? 

General Eberhart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. One of the other things we did when we went 
over there was go to Bilad Air Base and watch the Predators. I 
have been very interested over the years in the capabilities that we 
have, not just with the Predators, but also the U-2 and so forth. 
We now have this new airship, the High Altitude Airship, that ap- 
parently has some great capabilities. General Eberhart, I would 
like to ask you, when you look at the manned aircraft and the 
UAVs and the U-2 and then this new one, are we getting to the 
point now where you are satisfied that we are able to get the cov- 
erage that we need and gather the information that we need, inso- 
far as doing it from up above? 

General Eberhart. Sir, I am not yet satisfied. Obviously, we are 
headed in the right direction because of the types of equipment 
that you just referenced. Between the Predator and the Global 
Hawk and other tactical UAVs, we have a capability and a capacity 
today that we did not have 5 or 10 years ago. But it still does not 
represent in my view the capability and capacity we need to have, 
the maritime domain awareness that Secretary McHale just ref- 
erenced, to be able to use these types of platforms — which are still 
in my view high demand, low density platforms — to aid in home- 
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land security when other Federal agencies might need or want 
them. 

So I believe this will continue to he a combination of space assets 
and air-breathing assets, both manned and unmanned. This High 
Altitude Airship demonstration that you reference, which actually 
will not be demonstrated until 2006, holds great promise. We need 
to stay the course, and if that in fact pans out then we need those 
to help secure the borders of this great Nation. 

Senator Inhofe. If that pans out. Now, I understand that they 
have a radius of 700 or so miles that they would be able to cover. 
My question would be, if this is something you would be using, how 
many of these vehicles would it take to cover North America and 
what is in there right now to get us to that point? 

General Eberhart. Sir, we can provide you that analysis. Obvi- 
ously, the only thing that is in the budget right now is the concept 
demonstration to see if in fact it is worthy to invest in, and we will 
not know that until 2006. 

I would not advocate putting these all around North America. I 
would advocate using these on the threat axes that we anticipate 
being used by terrorists and others. So we can provide you the 
analysis that we have done along these lines, but I think it would 
be premature to invest in that High Altitude Airship until we see 
the concept demonstration. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Analysis from the 2000 National Cruise Missile Defense Study indicated it would 
require 10 airships on station, with appropriate sensors, to cover the perimeter of 
the continental United States. 

The advanced concept technology demonstration budget for fiscal year 2005 is $29 
million. The Missile Defense Agency provides $22 million; $4 million comes from the 
Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Advanced Systems and Concepts, with the 
remaining $3 million coming from the United States Army as the lead service. 

Senator Inhofe. General, my time has expired, but I am inter- 
ested in the exercise 2004 — what was that called, your exercise? 

General Eberhart. Yes, sir. Most recently we did the Deter- 
mined Promise 2003, and then we just completed another exercise 
here in February. 

Senator Inhofe. Then how many to go? 

General Eberhart. Sir, we do two major exercises a year. What 
is really very promising about this is now we have linked these ex- 
ercises into a national exercise program, including DHS and other 
Federal departments. 

Senator Inhofe. Including reaching first responders? 

General Eberhart. Sir, right down to first responders. In fact, 
the one that we will do. Determined Promise 2004, this August will 
take place — one of the States will be Virginia, and we will have a 
series of exercises there in the Chesapeake region and in Rich- 
mond. 

I believe that when you talk to the States who have participated 
in the past, most recently Alaska and Texas, they sing the merits 
of these types of exercises. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you. General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Eberhart, we talked a bit about this in the office, but I 
would be interested in your expanding on it publicly. You just 
reached your full operating capability last October and you have 
been referred to as an evolving command. Can you tell us what 
percentage of your staff is Reserve or civilian, and do these per- 
centages present you with any problems? Do you expect those per- 
centages to level off or to grow? 

General Eberhart. Sir, right now we are slightly different than 
the other unified commands, because obviously we are in the con- 
tinental United States and our AOR is here in North America. So 
our target is 60 percent military, 40 percent civilian, which is a 
high civilian contribution to a command of this sort. 

When you look inside the military, I do not have the numbers 
and I will have to provide those for the record, but we have a high- 
er percentage of National Guard, Army and Air, and a higher per- 
centage of Reserves from all of the Services, than other commands. 
The homeland defense, homeland security mission lends itself to 
that type of civilian-soldier, civilian-airman participation and con- 
tribution. 

We are committed to leveraging their talents. If you look at our 
general officer and our senior leadership in terms of Guard and Re- 
serve, we have, as we discussed yesterday, several Guard and Re- 
serve full colonels, captain reservists and guardsmen. I think this, 
in fact, is the right way to go for our command, and we will con- 
tinue to have more reservists and more guardsmen in our com- 
mand. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Seven percent of our staff is from the Reserve component; 31 percent is civilian. 
In the future, we anticipate the Guard and Reserve presence will hold steady, and 
our civilian workforce will increase to approximately 40 percent. We are creating a 
balanced, total force team of active duty service members, reservists, guardsmen, ci- 
vilians, and contractors capable of addressing all aspects of our missing, and foresee 
no issues at this time. 

Senator Levin. I know you have testified this morning about the 
relationship between the TTIC and CTC on the intelligence-sharing 
issue, but I want to press that a bit further. Secretary McHale, per- 
haps you can address this issue. I understand that there are joint 
briefings and that there are people from all of the various compo- 
nents that are collocated at the intelligence analysis facilities. But 
what I am interested in — and again. Senator Collins as the chair 
of Governmental Affairs is equally interested in — is the question of 
where is the final responsibility for analyzing the foreign intel- 
ligence and domestic information relative to foreign terrorism in 
North America? 

Is it TTIC? Is it CTC? Who has that final responsibility to say, 
that is a major threat over there, and someone else is saying, well, 
I am not so sure about it. We get a massive amount of information, 
and I know we have these joint briefings and a lot of jointness in 
here. But you have to focus responsibility for making the ultimate 
call that then will go up to a decisionmaker. Is that CTC or is that 
TTIC? 

Secretary McHale. I believe it is TTIC. I can tell you. Senator, 
that based on my experience, in terms of the consumption of avail- 
able intelligence, that is not a hard call. My contact with TTIC is 
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daily. The contact my office has with TTIC in a crisis environment 
is almost continuous. 

When my office was created in the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, that same legislation also created the position of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Intelligence (USDI), and Dr. 
Cambone and I have discussed this issue in some detail and I have 
readily supported the lead of USDI in terms of the institutional re- 
lationship between DOD and TTIC. 

But we in the office of the ASD-HD are avid consumers of intel- 
ligence in both a peacetime and crisis environment. 

Senator Levin. Are you represented at the CTC? 

Secretary McHale. My office is not. 

Senator Levin. Where are the DOD representatives over there? 
Who is representing the DOD over at CTC? Is it DIA? 

Secretary McHale. DIA, subject to the supervision of the USDI. 
But by conscious choice the role that we play in ASD-HD is as a 
consumer of the information they collect, and USDI takes the lead 
in terms of the institutional relationships. As a practical matter, 
when there is a crisis I usually attend the senior level briefings 
provided by John Brennan. Clearly TTIC, working closely with the 
FBI and CIA, takes the overarching lead for the fusion of all Intel 
sources overseas and domestic. 

Senator Levin. I am not talking about a crisis. I am talking 
about analysis to prevent a crisis. If you think TTIC is the place 
where the final responsibility lies, that is fine with me. I do not 
have any particular opinion as to where it ought to lie, providing 
it lies somewhere that is clear. If you could just do this for the 
record. If you could get us anything in writing which clarifies that 
ultimate responsibility, you will go a long way, I hope, in address- 
ing the concern that many people have had about any confusion or 
overlap in this area. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

TTIC has the primary responsibility in the U.S. Government for terrorism analy- 
sis (except information relating solely to purely domestic terrorism) and is respon- 
sible for the day-to-day terrorism analysis provided to the President and other sen- 
ior polic3Tnakers. It is presumed that all terrorism information has a link to inter- 
national terrorism unless determined otherwise. When information has been deter- 
mined to have no such link to international terrorism, the FBI has primary respon- 
sibility with regard to the analysis of such information. This FBI responsibility, like 
TTIC’s, is independent of where the information was collected. 

Secretary McHale. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. We cannot afford to have any cracks or uncer- 
tainty here between the intelligence analysis folks. 

Secretary McHale. Senator, I will go back to Dr. Cambone and 
I will ask him for his guidance and assistance in the preparation 
of the answer to that question. But I can tell you as a practical 
matter, each and every day in a peacetime environment as well as 
a crisis environment the interface that we have with the Intel- 
ligence Community is through TTIC. 

Senator Levin. There are currently 32 operational WMD-CSTs. 
I believe that our last authorization bill directed the establishment 
of an additional 12 teams and the DOD has included funding for 
5 of the 12. I am just wondering why all of the additional 12 were 
not put into the budget request this year. 
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Secretary McHale. Senator, your numbers are very nearly accu- 
rate, but I would note a slight discrepancy, if I may. 

Senator Levin. Sure. 

Secretary McHale. In I think it was the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act of Fiscal Year 2003, though I am not 100 percent 
certain in my reference, by statute Congress authorized and di- 
rected the DOD to create 55 CSTs, so that there would be a CST 
in each and every State. California has 2 CSTs, so we are talking 
about basically 54 different jurisdictions with 55 CSTs. 

As I noted in my opening statement, we have already created, 
certified, trained, and funded 32 CSTs. So we have a remaining 
and outstanding obligation to go from 32 up to 55. In the most re- 
cent appropriations bill, funding was provided, and I believe it was 
$88 million, for 12 more. So we are going from 32 up to 44. 

There are 11 remaining CSTs and in the President’s budget we 
decided that in the next fiscal year 4 of the remaining 11 would 
be funded, 4 in the year after that, and 3 in the final year. We be- 
lieve that this can be done without degrading in any way the oper- 
ational capabilities or the protection provided to citizens in those 
States and territories. A significant number of the remaining 11 
consist of territories. 

We obviously will follow the law. Congress directed the creation 
of 55. Congress this year funded 12 more. We will create 12 more. 
My advocacy is in support of the President’s budget submission and 
we will obey the law as you pass it. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Secretary McHale, I want to follow up on Sen- 
ator Levin’s questions to you about the TTIC. Last year the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee held 3 days of hearings on how the 
new center would work. In addition. Senator Levin and I followed 
up with two letters last fall, both of which remain to be answered 
in a satisfactory manner, to ask the question of who is ultimately 
responsible for the analysis of information affecting our country, 
and were the lines of authority clear. 

I am told that the reason we have not received an answer to our 
letters is that the DHS, DOD, and CIA cannot agree on an answer, 
which implies to me that the lines of authority are not clear and 
that the answer is still being devised. I am heartened today to hear 
you say that the new center has worked very well, and that you 
are playing a very active role. But do you believe that if we had 
the DHS and the CIA sitting here this morning they too would 
agree with you that the TTIC, not the CTC, is the lead entity? 

Secretary McHale. Senator, my answer earlier was really one as 
a consumer of intelligence. Frankly, I am not qualified as I sit here, 
and it is probably not appropriate for me in the billet that I hold, 
to make a judgment of legal responsibility and an analysis on that 
policy plate. 

However, from an operational standpoint and the dissemination 
of critically important information in an effective and timely man- 
ner during both peacetime and most especially in a crisis environ- 
ment, my experience over the last year has been that John Bren- 
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nan from TTIC has been the single source of fused information 
drawn from all sources, civilian and military, domestic and inter- 
national. The information that I receive, which guides our activity, 
most especially in a crisis environment, has come to us through 
TTIC, and often that information includes information that has 
been provided to TTIC by both the FBI and the CIA. 

I have a fairly limited — important, but limited — viewpoint, and 
that is as an avid consumer of this information. Although the meet- 
ings that I attend often involve a senior briefing from the CIA, the 
briefing that follows that, which pulls it all together, is the TTIC 
briefing. 

So I am not prepared to make a legal judgment, but I can tell 
you from operational experience at the policy level John Brennan 
and TTIC have been the highest level of integrated intelligence to 
which I have been exposed. 

Senator Collins. General Eberhart, the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations (CNO) has spoken of the need for a maritime NORAD. This 
concept would allow the monitoring and tracking of cargo and pas- 
senger vessels in and around North America. I understand that you 
are also an advocate for that approach. Could you tell me if this 
remains in the theoretical stage or if you are already building a 
maritime NORAD based on existing military and law enforcement 
infrastructure? 

My concern is that I believe we have not paid enough attention 
to port security. There are a lot of interesting and worthwhile ini- 
tiatives under way, but it strikes me as one of our greatest 
vulnerabilities. When you think that in our country we have some 
6 million containers coming into our seaports every year, each of 
which could contain terrorists, the makings of a dirty bomb, or 
other dangerous weapons, we really need to have a better system 
for protecting our coastlines and our seaports. 

What is the status of the maritime NORAD? 

General Eberhart. Senator, I am in agreement with and a pro- 
ponent of, at least figuratively, a maritime NORAD. Obviously, 
whether it is under a NORAD-type arrangement with Canada is 
one of the things that we are actively looking at right now with our 
bi-national planning group, with representatives from Canada and 
the United States, to see if we should change the complexion, the 
terms of reference, of NORAD as we know it today from air and 
space to include maritime, to include land, to include civil support. 

So that has been actively ongoing for about 6 months, and they 
will report out in the late summer, early fall in terms of their find- 
ings. Those will then be factored into the next NORAD agreement, 
which will be struck in the year 2006. 

Meanwhile, we are not just waiting for that study. We are taking 
active steps, steps that have been supported and promoted by the 
Congress of the United States in terms of the Transportation Act 
and other such pieces of legislation that allow us to make sure that 
people give us 96 hours notice, those kinds of things which are very 
important. Now, we do not expect a terrorist to give us 96 hours 
notice, but it helps us sort through the traffic that is coming to our 
ports. 
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The Coast Guard enforces this. If you do not give them 96 hours 
notice, you will wait out there or maybe you are in fact boarded to 
be checked out. 

I think we have made great progress since September 11 in 
terms of maritime security. But once again, we have a long way to 
go, and I think one of the approaches could be, again figuratively, 
a maritime NORAD, where people out there are transponding their 
position and identification, and that we have better security at the 
ports of embarkation so we know what in fact went on that ship 
as it left the port, the foreign port, where it stopped en route. 

So I am a big proponent of a maritime NORAD, coupled with 
what the Coast Guard is doing, as you are well aware, with the 
maritime domain awareness, which we think holds great promise. 
We are working this very hard. We have a long way to go, but I 
think it is important to note for the American people that we have 
come a long way since September 11. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

General Brown, I would like you to address an article that I read 
in a recent issue of Stars and Stripes, which talked about a poten- 
tial exodus of highly experienced special operators to go to private 
security firms which can pay higher salaries and give greater bene- 
fits. It also quotes Secretary O’Connell as saying that the CIA and 
some of our other intelligence agencies are offering compensation 
packages and that there is some intergovernmental poaching going 
on that can be a significant problem for the military. 

Could you address what is being done to retain those special op- 
erators? 

General Brown. Yes, ma’am, I will be glad to. The retention of 
our SOF is a big issue. As a matter of fact, we had a meeting up 
here yesterday with all my component commanders to discuss ex- 
actly that issue. One of the problems that you brought up specifi- 
cally is that in this new security environment we are in, the kind 
of people that we are training today in special operations are cul- 
turally aware, able to work overseas, experts with handguns and 
long rifles, physically fit, hand-selected guys that also speak a for- 
eign language — every Green Beret cannot graduate from school 
until he can speak a foreign language. These kind of people are 
very attractive to those kind of civilian private industries that pro- 
vide security services, both at home and abroad. 

So it is a very lucrative opportunity right now for special oper- 
ations folks to get out and take very high-paying jobs. Those that 
are at the 20-year point — and a good example of this is the one Mr. 
O’Connell mentioned — is that an E-9 at 20 years of service today 
will retire with about a $23,000 retirement pay per year. He can 
go out and immediately make five times that much with a security 
firm and keep his retirement. 

For us in special operations, oftentimes we do not get our people 
until they are a little more mature, because we traditionally, spe- 
cifically in the Green Beret skill set, do not recruit them until they 
have already been in the service for a certain period of time. We 
are getting them later in their military career, and then we put 
them through this training, which lasts up to 18 months. 

So by the time we actually get this operator out in the field he 
has been in the Army for quite a while. So we are only going to 
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get this 12 years of time to use him after very expensive training, 
unless we can keep him after the 20-year point. So while other skill 
sets can retire at 20, we really need to keep our guys after that 
if we can because of their skills. 

Real quickly, what we have done is during the first week of De- 
cember at SOCOM headquarters in Tampa, I brought in about 20 
families. I brought the wife and the husband in. We conducted a 
workshop for about a week to come up with any possible initiatives 
that we can to get people past the 20-year hump and make them 
more readily available to stay in for a lot longer period of time. 

They came up with a lot of initiatives. We are culling through 
those right now. We have a tiger team. They made their first out- 
brief yesterday morning to my commanders and we are working 
through those issues. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Collins. 

Senator Reed, would you indulge the chair for just one observa- 
tion? Senator Collins, your comment about the maritime NORAD 
is one that interests me. I was not clear as I listened very intently 
to the replies of our witnesses. 

The concept is now being worked in your organization, am I not 
correct? 

General Eberhart. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Warner. We are not going to go out and set up some- 
thing separate from you just as it relates to the seas, correct? It 
is going to be expanded within your existing structure and kept 
there? 

General Eberhart. Exactly, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Is that the Senator’s understanding? 

Senator Collins. Yes. 

Secretary McHale. If I might briefly address that, the Secretary 
of Defense has directed that we in our office prepare a comprehen- 
sive homeland defense strategy by June 2004. General Eberhart 
has responsibility in a number of domains, the most obvious being 
the air domain with NORAD. In the land domain, where the mis- 
sion is constrained by virtue of land missions within the United 
States, we normally play a supporting role for a lead Eederal civil- 
ian agency. 

But the maritime domain in my judgment is comparable to, quite 
similar to, the defensive responsibilities that are traditional in the 
air domain. As we expand those capabilities and push out the mari- 
time defense, that responsibility will be integrated under the af- 
fected combatant commander. It will be General Eberhart’s respon- 
sibility, and that of his successors. 

Chairman Warner. Understood. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Brown and Secretary O’Connell, I understand that 
SOCOM is now authorized to operate in areas which were pre- 
viously exclusively reserved for CIA. Their operations were gov- 
erned by certain legal requirements for notifications to Congress, 
findings by the President. Does SOCOM operate under those same 
rules? 
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General Brown. Sir, we do not have any new authorities to oper- 
ate in any areas that the CIA previously operated in. All the rules 
remain the same. I think the difference is that now, as the chair- 
man mentioned earlier, we have the requirement to he able to oper- 
ate as a supported commander as well as a supporting commander. 
But we have no unique authorities to operate in those specific 
areas such as the CIA would operate in. 

That process for military in support of the CIA still exists and 
we still have to go through all those same channels. 

Senator Reed. But there seems to be an impression that you 
have been given heightened responsibilities in the war on terror 
that are more than simply complementary. Is that just an erro- 
neous public impression? 

General Brown. No, sir. We have been given some additional au- 
thorities, but they are not operating in the area that the CIA would 
traditionally operate in. We have been given more authorities. We 
have been given some more force structure. We have stood up a 
bunch of initiatives down at our headquarters to help us take on 
this global war on terror mission. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. General. 

Secretary O’Connell, you are responsible in your office for DOD 
counterdrug policy, also. 

Secretary O’Connell. Counternarcotics, yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. That is a growing problem in places like Colombia 
and Afghanistan. Afghanistan has sort of leaped to the top as one 
of the number one producers of heroin. I understand that the posi- 
tion of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Counternarcotics Policy is 
not filled yet. 

Secretary O’Connell. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Reed. Do you have any plans, Mr. Secretary, to fill that? 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes, sir. I screened I believe seven can- 
didates and put the leading candidate forward. It is in the process 
of getting a yea or nay someplace, sir. 

Senator Reed. Good. But that is a priority with you and with the 
DOD? 

Secretary O’Connell. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Secretary McHale, you have already commented on the WMD- 
CSTs. Could you give a sense of the timing of what States will get 
their teams in some sort of order and the location of these teams 
within States? Is that location based upon population centers or 
mutual support to other teams, or is it simply kind of an ad hoc, 
first come first served, or other ways to allocate? 

Secretary McHale. It is the former, sir, and not the latter. When 
the first 32 CSTs were selected, and they were selected before I 
came on board, the dominant characteristic in the selection of those 
teams was population. Although that was not the universal char- 
acteristic, clearly those teams were chosen overwhelmingly because 
of the number of people who could be protected by the teams as 
they were proposed. 

When Congress directed us, as I described earlier, to create 55 
CSTs, I began receiving questions from Members of Congress on 
both sides of the Capitol in terms of what the selection criteria 
would be, and I decided at that point that we needed to develop 
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clearcut criteria to guide us in the process. I met with members of 
this committee individually to discuss that. 

Population remained extremely important, but in addition to 
population, for instance, I told Senator Nelson when I met with 
him, infrastructure would also be considered, particularly DOD in- 
frastructure. You might have a rural State with extensive DOD in- 
frastructure. We also look toward historic monuments, government 
centers, and other characteristics that could legitimately be 
brought into plan. I sent letters to many Members of Congress 
spelling out those criteria. 

Finally, the Defense Threat Reduction Agency (DTRA), one of our 
WMD capabilities, did a threat analysis with regard to various 
States, and DTRA came back with a recommendation. So I took the 
recommendations from DTRA and, with only one exception, applied 
those criteria in choosing the next 12. It is my intent, based on 
whatever level of funding is provided — and I advocate the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, but on whatever level of funding is provided — we 
will apply those same criteria in the selection of the next 11. 

Now, if they are all done at once it is not a choice. But if we 
phase them in as the President has proposed, we would have to 
choose four, four, and three, and I would once again use the same 
criteria. 

Senator Reed. As I understand it, the roles of these teams are 
simply to go on the ground and then to begin to diagnose the ex- 
tent of the situation. But in terms of dealing with consequences, 
they do not have the resources or the strength to do that. Con- 
sequence management, not just diagnosis of the problem, is a key 
element. 

Secretary McHale. Yes, sir, that is correct. The CSTs have 22 
people, men and women, and they are drawn from the active duty. 
National Guard, Air and Army Guard, and they have an assess- 
ment capability. They are, as I said, on active duty. They can de- 
ploy quickly to a site where we believe there is a WMD contami- 
nant. Properly protected with their individual gear, they go into 
the hot zone and, using remote sensor capabilities, they assess the 
nature of the contaminant so they can provide that information to 
follow-on forces. 

They also have a communications package, which is a very help- 
ful tool to have at that stage in the process. But you are correct. 
Senator. They essentially perform reconnaissance. It is an assess- 
ment capability. 

But, recognizing that we need a high end capability. General 
Eberhart has trained and equipped JTF-CSTs and some other 
JTFs to provide a very robust response. What we have recognized 
is there is an unmet mission requirement between the 22 people 
on a GST and the thousands of personnel associated with a JTF. 
We are trying to close that, not only with organizations such as the 
Marine Corps’ Chemical-Biological Incident Response Force 
(CBIRF), but, as Lieutenant General Blum, the Chief of the Guard 
Bureau, has proposed, the creation of 12 CBIRF-like capabilities 
within the National Guard built around existing CSTs, so we could 
go from the small CST to a larger CBIRF-like capability and then 
ultimately a response from a JTF if the magnitude of the attack 
required that. 
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Senator Reed. I would ask General Eberhart to comment on both 
the criteria and allocation of these teams from his perspective as 
the unified commander. 

General Eberhart. Sir, first of all, I am a big fan of the CSTs. 
They are diagnostic in nature, but in many cases that early read 
on what we have is very important so we know how to react. 

Second, as Secretary McHale said, their communication package 
is very valuable, so that everybody can talk to each other, so it 
translates, it provides the communication capability that did not 
otherwise exist. 

Finally, a spinoff here, and not universally the case, but usually 
the States that have a GST do a lot more exercising for these types 
of events, all the way from the local responders in many cases to 
the Federal representatives in that State. 

So I think that CSTs are something we need to continue to pur- 
sue. We need to over time upgrade their equipment and, as Sec- 
retary McHale said, I am a strong believer that at least in each 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) region or each 
set of States we need an enhanced GST, more like the capability 
we have in the CBIRF. 

Now, how we allocate those teams is a very difficult issue. Obvi- 
ously, we take into account population, key infrastructure, and 
then the issue of distance. Therefore in some cases, especially when 
you look at our territories out there, it takes us a long time to get 
that type of capability to a territory. So I believe over time we have 
the right site picture in having 55 of these, 1 in each State and ter- 
ritory, 2 that already exist in the State of California. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. General. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to con- 
gratulate you on this hearing because I think this is an important 
and very timely hearing. As I look at this panel, 20 years ago we 
never had these positions, and certainly from my point of view all 
these positions have become extremely vital to our Nation’s secu- 
rity. 

General Eberhart, I want to extend a special welcome to you. We 
are glad to have NORTHCOM in Colorado. My understanding is 
that you are requiring a lot of technical training to the civil au- 
thorities and that you have reached out to academia to help you 
provide some of this technical training. I wonder if you might make 
a comment or two about it, and not take up my full time in the 
process, and tell me a little bit about how that is going and the 
problems you might be encountering? 

General Eberhart. Our overall vision, our strategy here, is 
much like you and I experienced during the Cold War, when in 
academia and in think tanks and industry we had all these people 
who were dedicated to the strategic mission, clearly understood the 
strategic mission, and therefore we had this intellectual resource 
which we could draw upon. 

I believe that we need to do the same thing today in terms of 
homeland defense and homeland security. We need to plant those 
seeds out there, grow people who clearly understand homeland de- 
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fense and homeland security, not just in uniform, not just in the 
government, but in our academic institutions, in our think tanks 
and industry. That is the way we will clearly win this global war 
on terrorism. That is the way we will win this home game. 

So as you have stated, we have a consortium of universities out 
there that have committed themselves, and these universities are 
all the way from State universities to private universities to profes- 
sional military education institutions. They have all come together, 
and they have sponsored programs, degrees, and courses. They 
send us interns, we send them people. 

I think this is exactly the right way to proceed so we can truly 
have this capability in our Nation to win this war. 

Senator Allard. I thank you for your answer. 

I am in the process of drafting some legislation that would allow 
us to reach out to our closest allies on our national missile defense 
system and work with them with compatible systems. If you have 
any thoughts about that, I hope that you would share those with 
us in the process. 

So this brings to mind our relationship with Canada. My under- 
standing is that you might be negotiating with them. They are one 
of the partners I would have in mind for drafting this legislation 
because they have always been such close allies of ours. How are 
your discussions going with Canada as far as whether they would 
be a partner or not in our missile defense efforts? 

General Eberhart. Sir, this is at best right now a policy issue, 
but it is proceeding. Obviously, we have exchanged notes. We have 
agreed to discuss the issue. There is no specific timetable for a de- 
cision here and no decision has yet been taken. I believe it is the 
right way to go, but obviously the leaders of the two nations have 
to make that decision. 

Senator Allard. Now, as the commander responsible for ground- 
based midcourse defense, can you perform this mission effectively 
without Canadian support? 

General Eberhart. Sir, my belief is that we can. We can do this 
mission without Canadian support. It will complicate the missile 
warning portion, but we can do it. 

Senator Allard. Many potential adversaries continue to develop 
increasingly more advanced cruise missiles. As we saw in the re- 
cent conflict in Iraq, cruise missiles were a problem. Do they create 
a serious threat and a problem here to the mainland in the north- 
ern continent, and if so, are there some things that you can share 
with us on that particular threat? 

General Eberhart. Sir, I am on record as being concerned about 
the proliferation of cruise missiles and the possibility of a cruise 
missile threat. We know that threat is a combination of capability 
and intent. We know that the capability is out there. What we have 
not yet seen is the intent. 

Obviously, we had the same situation prior to September 11. So 
we are very concerned, and the Secretary of Defense is also on 
record. That is one of the reasons that we have promoted this High 
Altitude Airship, so that we have this wide-area surveillance to de- 
tect the carrier of a cruise missile, whether it be a maritime carrier 
or an airborne carrier, because we have to detect it before we will 
be able to kill it, neutralize it. 
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So we believe that we are proceeding apace with the High Alti- 
tude Airship, but we must have a way for wide-area surveillance 
because that is the only way we will be able to defeat the cruise 
missile threat to North America. 

Senator Allard. Now, in your prepared testimony you noted that 
elements of the current homeland air surveillance system are ap- 
proaching or have exceeded their life expectancy and require modi- 
fications for continued operations. What is your strategy for either 
recapitalizing or upgrading these assets? 

General Eberhart. Sir, over the years, as their lifetime came to 
an end, the FAA decision was to go ahead and not replace these 
radars, because the belief was that airplanes they wanted to keep 
track of would be transponding and would be on a flight plan. So 
it was a conscious decision made in the 1980s and the early 1990s. 

But after September 11, it became apparent that we needed this 
capability, that threats might emanate from within, and we had to 
have a better air picture than we would have otherwise had if we 
let these radars’ lifetime just expire on us. So, with Congress’ help, 
over the last 3 years we have added money each year to continue 
to fund these FAA radars, and my belief is that we need to con- 
tinue to do that until such time as we have an alternate technology 
to provide this situational awareness, this air picture to us, so that 
we can protect the skies of North America. 

Senator Allard. Now, you plan on fielding a wide-area surveil- 
lance capability that can seamlessly connect all NORAD and 
NORTHCOM with the DOD and Canada. When do you plan to 
have that in place? 

General Eberhart. Sir, for all practical purposes we have that 
in place today. We have netted scores of radar that were not pre- 
viously linked together. We see that in our NORAD command cen- 
ters. We have established radio contact and put radios in all of the 
air traffic control centers out there, so we have good connectivity 
in terms of communications. We have liaison officers in the air traf- 
fic control centers and the FAA has liaison in our command cen- 
ters. 

So, we have in fact netted that together today. Obviously, the 
challenge will be to keep that netted together as these radars age 
out. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time has ex- 
pired. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to all our witnesses for being here today. The chair- 
man mentioned earlier the hearings that took place in this room 
over the last couple of days of the so-called 9/11 Commission, and 
there was a lot of discussion about what was not done before Sep- 
tember 11. I must say it is reassuring as I hear your testimony to 
see how much we have done, in your case through the DOD, obvi- 
ously alongside the new DHS and a lot of other agencies, and I ap- 
preciate it. 

I am sure all of us would agree that we are not where we would 
like to be yet, but we are a lot further along than we were before 
September 11, and I think we all ought to take some satisfaction 
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from that and we ought to express our gratitude to all of you for 
what you have done to make that happen. 

I did think in all the controversy and sound and fury of the last 
couple of days that one of the new pieces of information, at least 
at a harder level, was in the staff report by the commission yester- 
day. It stated that the FBI had identified two al Qaeda operatives 
associated with the attack on the U.S.S. Cole that were in the 
country, in our country, in August 2001, and apparently the White 
House and the Counterterrorism Security Group (CSG), which Mr. 
Clarke I guess headed, never knew about that. 

I take comfort in all the discussions that we have had — I take 
some confidence that that would not happen today, that there is 
enough interaction eve^ day. I have been impatient about the co- 
ordination of the terrorism watch list, but there is enough going on 
that that would not happen. I worry, as my colleagues have, that 
there may be a proliferation of intelligence-gathering and fusion op- 
erations so that it may come to a point where there is not a clear 
sense of accountability. 

I note. General Eberhart, in your testimony that you have stood 
up a combined intelligence and fusion center in NORTHCOM. I 
would appeal to all of you to do what I am sure you will do any- 
way, which is to make sure that this profusion of such centers to 
fill the gaps that did not exist before do not become so diffuse that 
there is not a clear line of accountability when somebody is making 
decisions about what happens. 

But with that invocation and expression of appreciation. General 
Brown, I wanted to ask you a couple of questions. What is the 
number of active duty personnel that you have working under your 
command? In other words, how much SOF do we have? 

General Brown. Sir, today we have about 49,800 total soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, marines, and DOD civilians in SOCOM. Of that, 
about 14,900 are Reserve. So we have 49,000 on hand today, and 
about 14,000 of those are Reserve components. 

We will grow in 2005 to about 51,000 total people in SOCOM. 
About 14,000 will stay Reserve components. 

Senator Lieberman. Okay. So we are obviously calling on you. 
You are really are on the front lines in so many different ways. 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. If I caught your opening statement, you said 
that your forces in some sense were stressed, but that the 
OPTEMPO was manageable. The question really for us as the au- 
thorizers, knowing that everybody would always like more, is to 
urge you to be very direct with us in telling us if you are not get- 
ting the kind of personnel and support you need to carry out the 
missions that we all desperately and deeply want you to be able 
to carry out. 

General Brown. Yes, sir, I will. 

Chairman Warner. Could I make an observation? 

Senator Lieberman. Yes. 

Chairman Warner. You have raised a very important point. 

Of that 14,000 Reserves, how many are there by virtue of vol- 
unteering, as opposed to being called up? 

General Brown. We have 14,000 total assigned to our force. 

Chairman Warner. Yes. 
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Well, maybe you can provide that answer for the record. 

General Brown. I really have to provide that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

SOCOM has approximately 14,900 authorized Reserve positions from all Services. 
All of those reservists have volunteered for Reserve assignment within SOCOM. Fol- 
lowing the events of September 11, 2001, and in response to the presidential call 
up to active duty, many of our Reserve Forces were needed to support OEF, then 
OIF. In compliance with guidance of the Services, prior to mobilization, all of the 
subsequently-mobilized reservists signed a mobilization volunteer statement. Mobili- 
zation extensions for a second year also required those volunteers to sign a mobiliza- 
tion volunteer statement. As of March 2004, approximately 62 percent (9,238) of 
SOCOM Reserve Forces have been mobilized. 

Chairman Warner. I think a lot of them are persons who really 
want to be a part of your force and, even though they are in the 
Reserve Army, they are there because they really want to be there. 

General Brown. We have a great history of using our Reserve 
component. 

Senator Lieberman. Would I subtract them and say that you 
have about 35,000 on active duty? 

General Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lieberman. That is a relatively small percentage of our 
overall active duty personnel, in an area where you are really being 
asked to do a lot. There are high demands on you. So I hope you 
will come forward and let us know how we can be of support to 
you. 

Let me focus on Iraq for a moment, because clearly I know we 
face many threats, and we have talked about them here, to home- 
land security, but our ability to secure Iraq in the near and mid- 
term so that the transfer of sovereignty can occur, so that the elec- 
tions can occur — I do not know in all the responsibilities we have 
that there is anything more important that we are going to have 
to try to do in the next 6 to 8 months. 

What lessons have you learned from what is going on there now 
in a broad sense? There is such good news happening there, in 
terms of the interim constitution, the oil industry picking up and 
producing more, and the polling showing the number of Iraqis who 
are optimistic about their future. But in the mean time, of course, 
these terrorists are killing a lot of Americans and a lot of Iraqis, 
and until that security is restored all the other good things that are 
happening are going to hit a wall. 

Can we stop this insurgency? 

General Brown. Sir, I think we are doing a great job over there 
doing it. All the SOF over there today are in support of General 
Abizaid. We are out on the ground and we are developing the situa- 
tion, developing intelligence, taking bad guys off the street, and we 
are doing it at a very rapid rate. We are working very hard on that. 

Additionally, we are, from a special operations perspective, add- 
ing that stability and security to the country. We in special oper- 
ations play a big role because we also have the civil affairs forces, 
of which we have over 1,200 deployed over there, about 800 or so 
in Iraq and the other 400 in Afghanistan. Additionally, we play a 
big role in the security and stability of Iraq because we also own 
the psychological operations forces, which are the experts in provid- 
ing information. 
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We play a big role in all those and I think the progress is very 
good in every one of those areas. 

Senator Lieberman. Let me ask you this final question. In a 
country that I guess is about as large as California, with a lot of 
vulnerable targets obviously, and an enemy that wants to frustrate 
the progress, stop it, turn it around, and create chaos, how do we 
stop them? 

General Brown. Sir, I think we just keep hacking away at it. For 
them it is a target-rich environment. 

Senator Lieberman. Right. 

General Brown. The inert explosive devices (lEDs) are a big 
problem for us over there. It is very difficult to defeat the lEDs. 
We have a great program going on to try and work to stop those, 
but it is just one of the things that creates this perception of chaos 
over there. 

But I think we just keep working on it. We try and take the bad 
guys off the street and defeat them. We continue to build the infra- 
structure and stabilize the country, and we get the information out 
of exactly all the good news and good things that are going on. 

Senator Lieberman. Is our intelligence on the enemy there im- 
proving? It is not an enemy in a conventional sense, obviously. 
They are disparate, they are operating in cells; they are connected, 
they are not connected. Are we breaking through? 

General Brown. Sir, we have a great intelligence lashup over 
there. Our SOE, specifically, that are operating out in the villages 
and towns, are able to work intelligence very rapidly. That is one 
of the great success stories that we are learning over there. A lot 
of that is based on our ability to have interrogators and inter- 
preters and have a language capability and some cultural aware- 
ness, so that when they go in and hit these targets, the intelligence 
gets instantly processed, so that if the target has a data point 
where you can go and immediately take out another target, that 
will just continue to build success upon success. 

At the operational and tactical level on the ground, the intel- 
ligence processing between SOE and the other folks that do that is 
very good. 

Senator Lieberman. Thanks, General. I thank you all. 

I have so many more questions, but Senator Roberts is next. He 
is a very important and busy man and I do not want to keep him 
waiting, so I will yield. 

Senator Roberts [presiding]. Thank you. Senator. Three years 
ago, the Subcommittee on Emerging Threats and Capabilities, 
which is the subcommittee that was initiated through the far- 
sighted commitment by Senator Lieberman and Senator Coats of 
Indiana, and then the chairman who led the effort, we became con- 
cerned that there was no single accountable official in the DOD 
specifically responsible for combatting terrorism. That obviously led 
to the ASD-SOLIC being designated as that number one official. 

This question is for Secretary O’Connell — and Paul, it is good to 
see you. Thank you for your service and thank you for your service 
in the House. 

Secretary McHale. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Roberts. Who now is the single accountable official in 
the Department that is responsible for combatting terrorism policy? 
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Secretary O’Connell. Sir, I am. 

Senator Roberts. You are? You are the one? 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roberts. So 3 years ago, when we asked the four wit- 
nesses to come in and sit down in order of their accountability and 
in regards to who was in charge, and they really could not figure 
out where to sit — so we have made some progress without question 
in that regard. 

I was going to ask General Eberhart about his experience in ex- 
ercising the Nation’s response plans with regard to the DHS and 
the lessons learned from the exercises that you have described, but 
Senator Inhofe has asked that question and you have responded 
very well. I just encourage you to keep those exercises coming and 
I think they are very valuable. 

I do have another question for Secretary McHale. A recent De- 
fense Science Board (DSB) study concluded that if the homeland 
were attacked, DOD could be called on or it probably would be 
called on without question to assist with a response to the various 
incidents. This study stated, and I am quoting here, “The execution 
of this mission could require capabilities in areas where the De- 
partment is deficient,” and listed the following three: 

One was in regards to mitigation; two, the ability to surge medi- 
cal capabilities. Within that statement was the figure that if you 
go nationwide and take a look at the hospital beds that are avail- 
able in our Nation’s hospitals, obviously it will vary from place to 
place, but we get down to about an average of six beds per hospital. 
That is a rather critical concern. Then the third one was in regards 
to the communication operability. 

The report went on to call for increased emphasis and priority 
obviously in funding for these areas. Could you tell me just briefly 
what the DOD is doing to address this very critical shortfall in 
each of these areas? 

Secretary McHale. Senator, my office worked very closely with 
the DSB in preparation of that study. A member of my staff was 
the secretary for the DSB study and our coordination could not 
have been closer. So there was nothing in the study that surprised 
me, and I am in general agreement with really the superb effort 
that they completed. 

Ordinarily when we would have a domestic attack, the President 
would declare a major disaster under the Stafford Act. The DHS 
would take the lead. FEMA would be the subordinate element of 
the DHS that operationally would take the lead, and FEMA would 
then have the authority by law to come to the DOD with a request 
for assistance so that we might provide various capabilities, up to 
and including for instance JTF-CSTs, a very large task organiza- 
tion specifically trained for WMD response. 

Long-term mitigation would not ordinarily be seen as a DOD 
mission. Depending upon the nature of the contaminant, it might 
well be an Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) mission. But 
certainly in the immediate aftermath of an attack we would have 
a response capability that could be vitally important. We now have 
that capability in JTF-CSTs, and under General Eberhart’s leader- 
ship we are developing similar capabilities in other JTFs of similar 
size, so that within hours after such an attack very large DOD 
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forces are trained and equipped to deploy in support of the FEMA- 
led civilian mission. 

Senator Roberts. That was my next question, in terms of time. 
You are saying that is within several hours in regards to the presi- 
dential declaration and then you go through those various chains 
of events that you’ve described. 

Secretary McHale. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roberts. So you could respond within several hours to 
a chemical, biological, radiological, or nuclear (CBRN) attack or a 
mass casualty event? 

Secretary McHale. Yes, sir. The actual time frame is I believe 
classified, but it is measured in hours. The capability is one of 
echeloning forces into the theater. That is, the lead elements — and 
General Eberhart is more expert in this area, but the lead ele- 
ments of JTE-CSTs would be able to deploy very quickly, and the 
follow-on elements similarly would deploy within hours, hours 
being measured in slightly more than days. 

But we are talking about a rapid, almost immediate response in 
terms of initial capabilities, with very robust capabilities following 
shortly thereafter. These units involve a range of capabilities, ev- 
erything from assessment, decontamination, medical capabilities, 
everything up to and including mortuary affairs, which is a very 
challenging mission requirement in a contaminated environment. 

Senator Roberts. I remember the hearing that we had here 
about, oh, 2 V 2 to 3 years ago, and we actually had members of the 
Intelligence Committee, the Armed Services Committee, and even 
the Appropriations Committee here. We asked 46 agencies at that 
particular time, in regards to homeland security: Number one, who 
is in charge; number two, what is your mission; number three, 
what do you really do; and number four, what do you need in terms 
of priority funding? 

Of course, the answer to all four was: yes, I am in charge, and 
here is our mission and here is what we want to do. 

Then we had the sheriff from Arapaho County, Colorado, who 
was the very last witness, and he said: Senators, I will tell you 
what. It is going to take you feds about 72 hours to come out to 
where I am and I have news for you. Until you get there, I am in 
charge; and I have not seen one damn thing yet. 

Now, that was 3 years ago. We have come a long ways from that 
and I credit all of you in regards to that effort. 

My time has expired. I would like to ask General Brown how 
well you think we are doing in transferring technology from the re- 
search labs to the warfighter on emerging threats. We have that 
jurisdiction, and we just had the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) gizmo show — those are my words, not 
theirs — in regards to the technology to get something off-the-shelf, 
to get it into the warfighters’ hands, to respond to the immediate 
concern, i.e., the protective armor in regards to the high-mobility 
multipurpose wheeled vehicles (HMMWVs), all of that. 

Do we have the process now down to where you can get what you 
need? 

General Brown. Sir, we have a great process. Under our acquisi- 
tion authority I have a group of people that are out looking for high 
tech solutions. We work very closely with DARPA. We routinely 
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run exchange days to make sure that our operators have a chance 
to see everything that DARPA’s working on. 

But quite frankly, it is not only that. We are reaching out to in- 
dustry. I have a group of people that work very closely, that go to 
all the trade shows and are out there searching for what our re- 
quirements are. Many of those people came out of the field and are 
operators, so they know what they are looking for. 

Senator Roberts. I appreciate that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary O’Connell. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. Senator Rob- 
erts, if I could be permitted to respond or to expand the response 
to Senator Roberts’ question when he was addressing Secretary 
McHale and myself. The single DOD point for counterterrorism 
within the office of the Under Secretary for Policy, who is my boss, 
he of course is responsible to the Secretary of Defense. But in the 
chain of command for counterterrorism activities, that would flow 
of course not through me or through Under Secretary Feith. It 
would flow directly from the Secretary to a combatant commander 
such as General Brown. Counterterrorism is in his portfolio and in 
my portfolio on the policy side. But I do report to Under Secretary 
Feith and I just wanted to clear that up, sir. I thought you were 
referring between Secretary McHale and myself 

Chairman Warner. I think it is important that clarification is in 
there. 

Senator Roberts. That is fine. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. I would like to note that Senator Roberts 
hosted a SOF event last night in this building, and I was privileged 
to join. I was very impressed. I hope you were too. Senator, by the 
ability of those young troops to interpret the most complicated and 
technical operating equipment. 

Senator Roberts. I stood at parade rest, Mr. Chairman, and that 
is pretty good for a marine who very grudgingly admits that 
SOCOM is second to none in regards to their capability, in part be- 
cause they have marines on board. [Laughter.] 

General Brown. Thank you very much for hosting us the other 
night. 

Senator Roberts. Does the Secretary agree? 

Secretary McHale. I would certainly support the Senator. 

Senator Roberts. Semper fi. 

Chairman Warner. Let us get back to business here. 

Senator Pryor, restore order, please. 

Senator Pryor. General Brown, I would like to ask you about 
something you said a few minutes ago, or maybe I should say a few 
Senators ago, when you were talking about retirement. I assume 
you are talking about SOF? 

General Brown. I am. 

Senator Pryor. Tell me again? At 20 years a lot of SOF get out 
of the military? Tell me about the 12 year, 20 year? 

General Brown. We have many skill sets in the special oper- 
ations community. Every one is different and has unique chal- 
lenges to retention and recruitment. But the one I am specifically 
discussing is our Green Berets, and that is the core of the Army 
special operations component. 
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We traditionally recruit those guys out of the force at large. So 
these individuals may already he in the Service for 6 or 7 years or 
less, but they are usually at about the 6-year point. We then bring 
them in and put them through about an 18-month course to make 
them a Green Beret. Once they graduate from that, then we will 
get 12 to 14 years of service out of them before they hit the 20- 
year point. 

If we can keep those guys past the 20-year point, out to the 26- 
year point or the 28-year point, that saves us somebody we obvi- 
ously do not have to recruit, retain, and train. While we want to 
retain all those guys below the 20-year point also — and we do have 
some of them getting out to take these lucrative jobs — one of the 
key points in the article I was referencing talked about the folks 
that retire at the 20-year point. 

Senator Pryor. So give me your ideas on how that should work, 
then? Should we have special incentives for them to stay in? How 
do you think that should work? 

General Brown. I think that there are a lot of options and we 
are mulling over a bunch of those from this focus group. We 
brought in the wives and the special operators. By the way, those 
were not just Green Berets that we brought in. We also brought 
in our SEALs, Air Commandos, and others, so that we got a good 
view from all of our special skill sets. 

An incentive package may be one of those issues. Education op- 
portunities may be another. The number one retention issue in any 
Armed Eorce is job satisfaction. Our folks on the battlefield today 
have great job satisfaction, but they also have a concern to take 
care of their future and their families, and at the 20-year point if 
you can get out and go right back and do much of what you are 
trained to do and make five, six, or even eight times the money 
that you are making, it is a very lucrative opportunity for them. 

Senator Pryor. Right. In Secretary O’Connell’s statement on 
page 8, it said: “In many respects, force management is the most 
critical problem facing SOF.” This kind of begs the question about 
recruiting and retention. Should we, in your view. General, dif- 
ferentiate with special operations, even to the extent of making 
them into some sort of specialized branch of the service? I am not 
quite sure how but should we differentiate, given the fact that we 
do have quite an investment in these soldiers and they are ex- 
tremely good at what they do? Should we differentiate in some 
way? 

General Brown. We already do to a certain extent. There are 
provisions for special duty assignment pay, which our A-Teams, our 
Green Berets, and our SEAL teams get. So we already do differen- 
tiate between them and other skill sets in the military, but it is not 
a great deal. Those are the kind of things that we need to address 
in how we are going to work this retention problem. 

I will say quickly on the recruiting issue you mentioned that 
today our recruiting is very good for SOF. Every seat in every spe- 
cial operations school we have is filled. Now, that does not mean 
that you will immediately run a couple classes and fill up the force, 
because today only about 23 percent of the people that sign up to 
be a Green Beret or a SEAL actually make it all the way through 
the course. 
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Senator Pryor. Really? I did not realize that. 

Secretary O’Connell, what about your thoughts on — I do not 
mean this in a bad way — special treatment for special operations? 
What is your view of how much we should differentiate or 
incentivize them? 

Secretary O’Connell. Sir, it is a very good question. We could 
literally spend weeks addressing it and I know we do not have 
weeks. I was privileged to spend yesterday with General Brown 
and his combatant commanders and his senior enlisted advisers 
and other specialists that have looked specifically at this program. 
I think there is a range of options that can be taken. 

We have to remember first of all that these special operators 
come from the Services and we need to coordinate with the Serv- 
ices. Sometimes they go back to their own Services. It is a continu- 
ous problem. I will say that I think we need to understand that as 
technolo^ moves forward the unbelievable capability of many of 
the special operators, particularly on the Green Beret side, the 
Ranger side, the SEAL side. Air Force Special Tactics personnel, 
and others, as they are able to integrate themselves more effec- 
tively on the battlefield with technology and using our other Serv- 
ices, they can impose a tremendously lethal blow on the battlefield 
working in small units, as we have seen. 

Therefore, their ability to equate to the combat power that used 
to be handled by 8, 10, 12, maybe 100 people is something we 
should take into account as we look forward down the line in trans- 
formation. 

But your question is a good one. We could give you many re- 
sponses across the board, but it is something we are very conscious 
of We do not want to get an “us versus them” capability, but the 
reality is that the “us” is pretty darn good. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you. 

General Brown. Sir, could I readdress that one last time? 

Senator Pryor. Yes. 

General Brown. I do not believe it is about special things for 
SOF. I think as you look across all of the Services there are other 
areas where we have had shortages and that we have had to make 
special considerations to keep those kind of skills. Aviators are a 
great example, all the initiatives that we started to keep aviators 
and doctors. There are special considerations already being made. 
I think that is more what we are talking about. We are not talking 
about singling them out for special consideration for special people. 

Senator Pryor. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. That was an 
interesting line of questioning. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Secretary McHale, during your confirmation hearing last year I 
raised concerns about the numbers of firefighters, police officers, 
and emergency personnel who were being called up, and of course 
we have seen an increased OPTEMPO even since your confirmation 
hearing. In February of last year I wrote to Secretary Rumsfeld 
about this issue, and I appreciated your pledge and that of the Sec- 
retary to find answers as to what the impact of the call-up of these 
first responders are, because it connects with what you are doing 
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on homeland security with these new CSTs. It is a very critical 
question to much of what we are discussing today. 

Now, I have heen trying on my own to gather some of this infor- 
mation. For example, the latest information I could get is that in 
2002 the New York Police Department spent more than $200,000 
a week to cover their reservists and firefighters. Well, they covered 
their reservists who were in the police department. The fire depart- 
ment spent more than $100,000 a week. We have $300,000 a week 
coming out of the New York City budget. 

We also have problems in smaller communities, like Niagara 
Falls. The Niagara Falls Police Department spent more than 
$350,000 last year to cover their officers away on military leave. 
They expect to spend the same now. I have gotten information from 
a variety of other States, from Utah to North Carolina to Texas to 
Georgia. 

We are still concerned about this because it is a deployment of 
personnel and resources and, just as the SOF take a lot of time to 
learn their job, to get ready to carry it out, we found tragically on 
September 11 that a lot of our firefighters and police officers also 
take a while to understand exactly what they need to do, and we 
are losing a lot of those people to their Reserve and Guard duty. 

Have you been able to conduct the study that I requested last 
year and do you plan to publicly release the results of that? Are 
there any policy changes that you might consider because of the 
impact? 

Secretary McHale. Senator, the issue that you raise is very chal- 
lenging, not only in the public sector, but for private sector employ- 
ers as well. When you had asked me the question during the con- 
firmation hearing, I did not have the information. The issue that 
you raise is one that falls within the jurisdiction of the ASD for Re- 
serve Affairs. We in ASD-HD operationally, we provide the policy 
guidance; General Eberhart operationally commands those Reserve 
Forces that are actually dedicated to the homeland defense mis- 
sion. But issues of mobilization, recruitment and retention fall 
under the authority of the ASD for Reserve Affairs. 

In response to your inquiry I went back to Mr. Hall and he told 
me at that point that we did not have in our database of informa- 
tion the ability to identify which of our reservists were simulta- 
neously deployed as first responders. It was challenging, not so 
much in the case of professionally employed first responders, but 
because so many of our communities, particularly in your State, in 
the rural areas, are served by volunteers. 

We knew that an individual reservist was employed working for, 
let us say, a manufacturing company. What we did not know was 
that in his or her part-time hours he or she might have been a vol- 
unteer for a paramedic unit. 

You and I had met on the subject and I had given you at that 
point the latest information that I had. I also brought to your at- 
tention that there is what I will call a delayed entry program. That 
is, if a first responder is notified that he or she is being brought 
to active duty, the community in which that first responder works 
can request and will be granted by the DOD a brief delay to bridge 
the gap so that we do not have an abrupt departure of that first 
responder. 
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Lastly, I will now get back to Secretary Hall and find out what 
progress has been made in the database, to see if we can identify 
how many professionally employed and volunteer first responders 
are also reservists, so that we can quantify not just for the public 
sector but for the private sector as well the dual obligation. 

Senator Clinton. I appreciate that very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I am also concerned about the continuing coordination between 
the DOD and the DHS, and I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, 
and you. General, as well that — last year we were told that the 
DOD did not coordinate their heightened threat levels with the 
DHS’s color code. Now, can you tell me whether there have been 
any changes to code orange or code red with respect to DOD and 
NORTHCOM? In the event of a decision to increase the threat 
level, who makes the call on whether we increase defensive meas- 
ures for New York? I am very focused on our continuing vulner- 
ability and the fact that we remain such a high target. 

Suppose the DHS initiated a higher code level of alert, but the 
DOD and NORTHCOM decided not to. Where are we supposed to 
end up there in New York, particularly New York City? The police 
and firefighters and the mayor’s office, they have their own intel- 
ligence because we are so big and we feel the threat so intimately. 
But obviously the coordination with all of you is equally critical. 

Can you explain where we are in all of that thinking now and 
what the sequence would be? 

Secretary McHale. Senator, I would be happy to and I think 
General Eberhart would probably want to comment then perhaps 
on the air threat levels and some of the operational matters that 
fall within his purview. 

At the highest level, I can give you a complete assurance that we 
have made dramatic progress in the last year, in terms of coordi- 
nating DHS and DOD activity. I mentioned briefly a little bit ear- 
lier that members of my staff now work full time in the Homeland 
Security Operations Center out on Nebraska Avenue, completely 
engaged 24-7, 365 

Senator Clinton. Mr. Secretary, if I could just stop you a second. 
Does that mean that if we see Secretary Ridge on television raising 
the threat level that there has been an agreement and a signoff in 
the DOD on that increased threat level? 

Secretary McHale. There is certainly a coordination. There is 
not a signoff in that the statute that sets the level, as I recall, the 
system level, is the Homeland Security Act of 2002, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense does not have a veto, he does not have to sign 
off 

But I can tell you from my own experience and participation, 
there is robust communication and coordination. Before the Sec- 
retary of DHS, in consultation with the Attorney General, raises it, 
let us say, from yellow to orange, the Secretary of Defense has full 
situational awareness of what is going on, and ordinarily he or a 
designated representative — at times it has been me in the past — 
can participate in that discussion as Secretary Ridge makes his 
statutorily assigned decision. 

Now, the Secretary of Defense, within the NORTHCOM AOR, de- 
cides our force protection condition. He confers directly with his 
combatant commander. He discusses that issue ordinarily with 
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General Eberhart. General Eberhart may make a recommendation. 
But the actual decision for force protection of DOD facilities is 
made personally and directly by the Secretary of Defense within 
the United States. 

Senator Clinton. Of course, I am concerned about DOD facili- 
ties, but I am also concerned about civilian facilities and obviously 
the assets to provide whatever additional support, overflights, 
whatever kind of resources are needed more likely to come from 
DOD than from DHS. At what point. General, do you get into that 
conversation, and do you then make the decision or is that not 
yours to make? 

General Eberhart. I think what is important to note here is why 
we are going to change the color code or the threat level. What is 
the threat? What have we perceived that would make us change? 
To give you an example, maybe it is a threat to a subway system. 
That may not be a reason to increase the air patrols. So that is 
what Secretary McHale is referring to. We talk about what the 
threat is and why we are changing the color code or why we are 
changing the force protection or the anti-terrorism measures that 
we are taking. 

If it is a threat we think we can deter, defeat, and prevent by 
using a combination of things, then you will see those two things 
running side by side, just like we saw over the holiday season. 
When we changed the color code, we also changed our force protec- 
tion measures — our air patrols, the number of aircraft we had on 
alert, et cetera. 

What is important to note is why we are changing it and what 
the relevance is to what the DOD could provide or the DHS and 
other law enforcement agencies can provide. But now we are talk- 
ing. Frankly, at the beginning we were not. So we might read 
about a change in a color code, we might read about a change in 
the force protection. Now it is very well linked. We know why. We 
can take the appropriate measures. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. That was very interest- 
ing. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Eberhart, this afternoon in a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee we have to start making some decisions about keeping a sec- 
ond line open for expendable launch vehicles. That is not your 
AOR, but perhaps in a side bar conversation, because of the former 
hat that you wore at Space Command, I would be appreciative of 
your thoughts on this. It is going to be a pretty critical decision and 
we cannot afford to mess it up. 

Let me ask you, on the subject of this hearing, rumors continue 
to abound that Secretary Rumsfeld wants to combine NORTHCOM 
with Southern Command (SOUTHCOM). In your professional opin- 
ion do you think NORTHCOM is prepared to accept a significant 
increase in duties and an expanded AOR that would include all of 
SOUTHCOM? 

General Eberhart. Sir, despite the rumors, the ground truth is 
that the Secretary of Defense, as he has done for the past 3 years, 
has requested a review of the Unified Command Plan (UCP), some- 
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thing that we do every year as a matter of course. Part and parcel 
to that, is there a way to organize better in terms of perceived or 
real seams between commands and commanders’ responsibilities 
and authorities? Is there a way to organize better for this global 
war on terrorism and what we see in the 21st century versus what 
we saw in the Cold War? 

I think the steps the DOD, under the Secretary’s leadership, has 
taken over the last 3 years show he is very objective. So the Sec- 
retary has not decided that he is going to combine them. He has 
not said he wants to combine them or establish a new command. 
“Combine” is probably not the right verb. But he wants a good, ob- 
jective look at what the pros and cons would be of combining them. 
That is what SOUTHCOM, NORTHCOM, the Joint Staff, and of- 
fices in the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) are doing as 
we speak. 

Would it work? Sure, we can make anything work. Is it the right 
thing to do? I am not sure, because I have not seen the analysis 
yet, and the only thing I would give you would just be my intuition. 

So I believe it is something that warrants a look, and probably 
will warrant a look every year for many successive years, as we 
have looked at it since the early 1990s. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Well, at some point I would like your pro- 
fessional opinion. So if you do not want to offer that now, at some 
point in the future I would like to have it. 

I will give you my professional opinion. With the excellence of the 
four-stars that we have had there, like General Hill now and Gen- 
eral Pace before him, that is an area of enormous responsibility. 
They not only have to be a military commander, they have to be 
a diplomat as well, dealing with the heads of government of all of 
those scores of countries. 

The other thing is there is a distinct military challenge for the 
future, because as terrorism moves from Asia and the Middle East 
into Africa and then into Latin America, we have a significant mili- 
tary threat. 

Let me move on. General Brown, you have the SOF that are get- 
ting busier and busier, especially as we reorganize the forces. 
There is an article on the front page of the paper today about reor- 
ganization, which I have discussed with General Jones at length. 
The thrust of the article is about how we are going to reorganize 
the troops over in Europe. 

But wherever we are, your troops are really going to be a major 
component. My question is, how are you going to manage this ever- 
increasing OPTEMPO when you have a limited size of special oper- 
ations units? 

General Brown. Sir, right now we are involved in the biggest de- 
ployment in the history of special operations. 73 percent of all our 
deployments are in the Central Command (CENTCOM) AOR right 
now in Iraq and Afghanistan. This is the highest OPTEMPO spe- 
cial operations has ever had, to include our civil affairs and psycho- 
logical operations forces. 

For example, traditionally, we take a SOF group and they are 
oriented on a region of the world. The way we are accomplishing 
it today, and to sustain our Green Berets over there, is we are 
using other special group forces, including our two great 19th and 
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20th SOF and National Guard units, and we are putting them into 
the fray in Afghanistan and Iraq so that we can get a manageable 
OPTEMPO for our SOF. 

We just increased the amount of SOF over in Iraq over the last 
4 or 5 months significantly and it is still manageable. We are work- 
ing very aggressively to try and fill up our units. We traditionally 
stay about 85 percent full in a regular SOF or SEAL unit not be- 
cause we cannot get the people, because we have to get them 
through the training. 

So what we are doing is enhancing our schools so that we can 
increase the throughput without changing any of the standards of 
what it takes to be a special operator. 

So in those forces I think all that is manageable. As I mentioned 
earlier, the place we are getting stressed right now is in our civil 
affairs forces, because out of our 28 battalions, 27 of them are in 
the National Guard or in the Army Reserve, and we are coming up 
to a mobilization problem with them. We are taking that on right 
now for the AOR that has taken all those forces a couple ways. 

One is that we think the requirement for them will reduce as the 
infrastructure continues to build over there. It is already starting 
to reduce the requirement for our civil affairs forces. Additionally, 
in our fiscal year 2005 budget we will grow additional civil affairs 
forces, both active and Reserve, so that will help us with some of 
those problems. 

We will grow from fiscal year 2004 to fiscal year 2009; about 
2,700 total people will be added to SOF. Some of our most stressed 
areas are going to grow. We are going to grow a brand-new MH- 
47 Echo battalion. That is very important. We are going to grow 
for a brand-new C-130 Combat Talons. That is already happening. 
We have just added four AC-130 gunships. 

There is a combination of all of these things going on that will 
help us manage our OPTEMPO in the future. Additionally, as I 
mentioned, we are prioritizing the deployments now and we are in 
charge of where they are going, and that helps us a good deal in 
managing OPTEMPO. Additionally, as we go into the theater geo- 
graphic combatant commanders’ AORs, some of our presence will 
be done through our exercise programs and our joint combined ex- 
ercise training and joint exercise programs, that will allow us to 
maintain that presence, but it will be on a rotational basis. 

This is a big one. We work force management every single day 
to make sure we are doing the best possible job we can to sustain 
our force. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I think your command is the place to be 
for the future. 

General Brown. So do I, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So good luck. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a couple more questions. 

Chairman Warner. Go ahead. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Secretary McHale, obviously we are using 
the National Guard a lot more than we have in the past, and so 
the question is homeland security. If you have the National Guard 
over there — and we are well aware of that in Florida, by the way, 
because at one point, because the 124th is so good, you had them 
in there first and it was right in the middle of hurricane season. 
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If we had had another monster hurricane we would have had dif- 
ficulty, and the head of the National Guard can tell you that. 

My question to you is about homeland security. If we are relying 
on the National Guard and Reserve so much in the force protection 
over there, what do we do to keep ourselves protected here? 

Secretary McHale. Senator, when I served back in the House 
there was a lot of discussion back in those days — the late 1990s — 
about excess force structure and end strength in the National 
Guard. We had eight Guard divisions at that point that were not 
written into the war plans and there were frequent discussions. I 
was the co-chair of the Guard and Reserve Caucus and I am very 
familiar with the Florida Guard. General Harrison is a very close 
friend of mine. 

There were significant debates that took place as to whether or 
not we had too many folks within the National Guard at that time. 
I do not hear that discussion taking place these days. As I indi- 
cated earlier, by the spring of this year I think 37 percent of our 
force in Iraq will be drawn from the Reserve components and a 
large piece of that from the National Guard. 

Lieutenant General Blum, who is the Chief of the Guard Bureau, 
has looked very carefully at the specific issue that you have raised. 
What we are looking at is a continuation of Guard warfighting re- 
sponsibilities overseas, with more than sufficient assets remaining 
at home for the anticipated homeland defense missions. Those mis- 
sions typically would involve things we talked about earlier, such 
as the CSTs and perhaps integration into our consequence manage- 
ment capabilities. 

Also, Lieutenant General Blum is now forming joint forces head- 
quarters for all of the Services, title 10 as well as the National 
Guard, at the State level under the immediate leadership of a Na- 
tional Guard staff. National Guard in the sense that the leadership 
at the senior levels would be coordinated by the National Guard. 

The most manpower-intensive mission that we see emerging for 
the National Guard is critical infrastructure protection. So if in 
Florida there is a credible threat, let us say, to a nuclear power 
plant and that threat is so detailed that we believe that civilian 
law enforcement cannot adequately protect that facility, it is antici- 
pated that the National Guard may well be deployed by the gov- 
ernor in State status or perhaps in the future in Title 32 status for 
the physical defense of that facility. 

At the end of the day, a very careful analysis conducted by Lieu- 
tenant General Blum in reviewing existing force structure and end 
strength has led him to believe that we do have sufficient forces 
for the Guard to continue participating both in overseas 
warfighting requirements as well as the foreseeable homeland de- 
fense missions. We have enough folks to do it. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I would like to also ask you and perhaps 
General Eberhart a question. There was a new criteria that was 
added for the Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG) Commission 
to consider, which was the measurement of an installation’s value 
to homeland security. So are you going to be personally, the two 
of you, are you going to be personally involved in that BRAG analy- 
sis and decisionmaking process? 
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Second, what are the elements that you use to measure the value 
of a base to homeland security? 

Secretary McHale. The BRAG process obviously involves the 
close consultation with and insights provided by the military com- 
manders. I would certainly expect that General Eberhart’s opinion 
would be solicited because it is an important opinion. He has in- 
sight operationally into many of these matters. 

But the BRAG process itself is being led primarily by civilians, 
with the input of military commanders who help to shape their 
judgment. Ray DuBois has that lead for the DOD. He and I met 
yesterday on this very issue. The criterion that you cited I think 
is the number two criterion that was listed among the points to be 
considered when determining whether or not a given installation 
will be BRAG’ed. 

Points one and three also have relevance to homeland security 
implications, and I will be directly and personally engaged with 
Mr. DuBois as he makes these determinations during the BRAG 
process as to whether or not a given installation is so crucial to 
homeland defense that it ought to be spared from consideration of 
closure. 

Having said that, because of the nature of homeland defense mis- 
sions, there are very few installations that have unique infrastruc- 
ture that would require their continuing operation to support the 
more general homeland defense requirements — infantry require- 
ments, for instance, for site security. Some exceptions might be 
unique port facilities or perhaps facilities that have been con- 
structed to support training with regard to WMD. 

But fortunately, for the most part we can train and deploy home- 
land defense forces in a wide variety of circumstances at a wide va- 
riety of locations. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I am not concerned about the process as 
long as I know that the uniformed military is involved in it and 
making decisions. 

Secretary McHale. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bill Nelson. General Eberhart, are you going to be in- 
volved in making these decisions? 

General Eberhart. Sir, I have not been told that I will specifi- 
cally be involved, but I have every reason to believe I will be in- 
volved, and I will certainly ask to be involved. In fact, the criterion 
you cite is one that we promoted from NORTHGOM and NORAD, 
because we believed that criterion was not there before, and under- 
standably so, in previous BRAG processes. But, when you look at 
the global war on terrorism, when you look at proximity to our pop- 
ulation centers and key infrastructure, we think it is a criterion 
that should be included this time, and we applaud its inclusion. 

Ghairman Warner. Thank you. Senator, very much. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you. 

Ghairman Warner. I think those were very relevant questions. 
I started out this morning talking about Secretary Rumsfeld’s plan 
for relocating, and that will have an impact on the current BRAG 
process, I am sure, if he brings a lot of those troops home. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Ghairman, as long as the uniformed 
military is directly involved in the decisionmaking, then I have a 
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lot less worry. It is when they are excluded that the suspicion-cau- 
tion flags come up. 

Chairman Warner. In the BRAG process they give specific rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary. I think that would constitute ac- 
tive participation. 

I want to wrap up the hearing. We have really had a very good 
hearing today and I am exceedingly pleased with the information 
that you have imparted to the committee. 

In my trip to Afghanistan, Secretary O’Connell and General 
Brown, I was troubled to learn of the large increase in cultivation 
and trafficking in opium in these countries. The National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004 gives the DOD new author- 
ity to use DOD counterdrug funding in those countries. Are either 
of you involved in the decisionmaking about the Department’s plan 
for combatting drug cultivation and trafficking in the region, and 
what efforts have been undertaken to fully synchronize these plans 
with the Department of State efforts? 

I have talked with General Jones about this, because there are 
plans for enlargement of NATO’s role. Now, I realize that is out of 
your sphere of activities, but I stressed to General Jones my great 
concern that NATO should not be responsible for trying to curtail 
this drug trafficking. Yet, the amount of money being generated is 
enormous, and that is spreading into the communities, to the war- 
lords and so forth, and of course it seems to me that complicates 
the work being done by our task forces over there as we try and 
bring about a greater degree of democracy. 

To what extent are either of you involved in this? 

Secretary O’CONNELL. Yes, sir. First, thank you for the question. 
As you may be aware, sir, the House has recently held several 
hearings on this and we have been able to testify. First, we do real- 
ize, the DOD does realize, that there is a nexus between the sins 
of narcoterrorism and the connections to terrorism itself. 

Within Afghanistan, sir, we asked for a supplemental, which was 
provided by Congress, of $73 million. Within this context, we recog- 
nize under several international agreements that the United King- 
dom has the lead for counternarcotics activities within Afghani- 
stan. However, the U.S. plays a significant supporting role. With 
the Department of State as the lead Federal agency, we coordinate 
very closely with International Narcotics and Law (INL) in the 
State Department. 

What we have come up with is a very good strategy. It is not a 
“go out and hit the little guys” 

Chairman Warner. Let me ask, who is the “we?” What “we” 
have come up with? 

Secretary O’Connell. We within SOLIC, sir, as the lead within 
Mr. Feith’s office. 

We work very closely with international law enforcement, with 
the State Department, with Assistant Secretary Charles. In fact, 
we have testified I think three times together. We have also 
worked very closely with Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) 
Administrator Karen Tandy to come up with a comprehensive pro- 
gram that dovetails with the stability operations that are being put 
in place by not only U.S. forces, but the U.S. Ambassador and the 
Afghan government. 
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We do not believe that we can do anything by going out and 
whacking the little guy, the farmer. There has to be an alternative. 
Any country that has 60 percent of its gross national product 
(GNP) coming directly from the cultivation of drugs obviously has 
to contribute to terrorism. Additionally, we have the problem in 
Iran, in the United Kingdom, certainly in Russia, where a great 
amount of the drug product goes directly to those countries. 

With that $73 million this year, sir, we have worked with the 
CENTCOM, General Abizaid and his J-3, to come up with a com- 
prehensive series of strategies that allows us to focus that money 
on the following items: One, to be able to strengthen the border 
check points against known smuggling routes. 

Two, we are using additional funds to tap the intelligence agen- 
cies, particularly the National Geospatial Agency, to be able to 
identify those — we know the areas of cultivation, but the areas that 
we are most concerned about at this point in time, sir, are the labs. 
We want to additionally increase the capability that the Afghan po- 
lice and army have to target drug labs and to develop intelligence 
and use communications successfully. 

Additionally, we have provided a joint fusion cell which will in- 
clude the DEA and United Kingdom activities to better coordinate 
our activities in country. 

Lastly, CENTCOM has developed specific targeting activities to 
better integrate, not only within their normal military operations, 
to better integrate the fight against narcoterrorism. But it must be 
done in conjunction with what the Afghan government can tolerate 
and what they can enforce, sir. 

But I am very pleased with what progress the DOD has been 
able to make. 

Chairman Warner. Senators Stevens and Hollings and myself 
took it up directly with President Karzai. He was rather bold on 
it. He said: You know, we all make mistakes and the British made 
a mistake, because they started a program where they paid farm- 
ers to get out of the business. So the farmer down the road who 
was not growing poppy said: I am going to get into the business 
so I get some of the pay. All of a sudden this thing began to grow 
exponentially. That, coupled with I think a weather pattern that 
has enhanced the overall crop productivity, has worsened this situ- 
ation to enormous proportions. 

I do not want our troops, whether they are American troops or 
coalition forces over there, subjected to the evils that drug profits 
can render. 

Well, look. You gave me a good long bureaucratic answer. 

Secretary O’Connell. Sir, that answer was hammered out with 
lots of hours with the Secretary, the Deputy Secretary, and the 
State Department. We believe that we have a reasonable approach. 

Chairman Warner. Are the Brits still in charge? 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes, sir. The Brits by agreement 

Chairman Warner. By agreement with whom? 

Secretary O’Connell. With the U.S., sir. We signed an agree- 
ment I believe in 2001 between the DOD and various elements in 
the United Kingdom with respect to who took certain responsibil- 
ities in Afghan reconstruction and the United Kingdom has the 
lead. We have a very substantial part of that operation. 
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Chairman Warner. We gave you $73 million to implement some 
of your initiatives. 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. What sort of money are they putting into it? 

Secretary O’CoNNELL. Sir, I do not have the exact money. It is 
very significant. 

Chairman Warner. Very significant. 

Secretary O’Connell. Absolutely, as is the German 

Chairman Warner. They are going to stop this paying off the 
farmer bit? 

Secretary O’Connell. Sir, I do not believe that that is currently 
part of the strategy. As a matter of fact, in looking for alternatives, 
one of the things that seems to have been useful, instead of grow- 
ing wheat, they are looking at flocks. Increasing flocks of livestock 
seems to be helpful. But there has to be punishment and there has 
to be a shutdown of the drug labs and there has to be some risk 
associated with this activity, and right now in many places there 
is no risk. 

Chairman Warner. I personally am going to just follow this. I 
would like to see you perhaps in another 90 days and let’s you and 
I sit down and check on it. 

Secretary O’Connell. I would be happy to, sir. 

Chairman Warner. I thank you very much for that. 

Unmanned systems. This committee, and I had a role in it 
through the years, has really put a lot of emphasis on these un- 
manned systems. I only wish Americans could have seen that array 
of unmanned systems that you had down there at that exhibit last 
night. It was remarkable. 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. To be a little prosaic, it reminded me of 
when I was a youngster many, many, many years ago and I built 
a lot of model airplanes. Those unmanned planes are just like 
model airplanes. Some of them had an 8-inch wingspan, some of 
them had an 8-foot wingspan. They have very simple engines, but 
they worked better than the old clunkers that we used to have. 

But this is just wonderful, because they are force multipliers, 
they are lifesavers. I hope that you feel you have adequate re- 
sources and incentive just to turn loose your young people to put 
their minds on how to build all of these things. 

Secretary O’CoNNELL. Sir, we think that is a great area that we 
are putting a lot of time, energy, and money into, because if you 
put a SOF team of 12 men out by themselves hours from any other 
friendlies, having a hand-held UAV to provide them their own re- 
connaissance around or force protection, it is just a very valuable 
piece of gear to them. So we are working hard to field those as fast 
as we can. 

Chairman Warner. Good. 

Well, we wrote into our National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 2004 the requirement to make a study. The study is 
due on April 1, which is only a few days away. I would be aston- 
ished if it makes deadline. It would be the first in a long time. But 
did you have a role in that study being prepared? 

Secretary O’Connell. Sir, I do not believe we did. I am not sure. 
I will have to go back and take a look. But I am not sure. 
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Chairman Warner. You would be eminently qualified to have 
had a role in it. I will find out. 

Now, closing down the hearing today, I bring back something 
that I have been hung up on for a long time, and that is posse com- 
itatus, which those following the hearing might not remember. Way 
back in 1876 there was an election that was allegedly jiggered by 
use of Federal troops and, I think wisely. Congress and others tried 
to limit the role of our Federal forces as it relates to State activi- 
ties. 

But now it has to be reviewed in the context of the ever-growing 
complexity of terrorism. General Eberhart, you very strongly said 
yesterday you are able to live under the existing law. I just want 
the record to reflect a little bit about your own professional views 
on that issue. 

General Eberhart. Yes, sir. As you said, you and I have dis- 
cussed this on several occasions, at the confirmation hearing and 
last year’s homeland defense hearing. In every one of these real 
world events, every one of these exercises, all these scenarios we 
run, we always take a very close look at whether or not posse com- 
itatus or any other laws, procedures, or instructions tie our hands 
and keep us from doing what we need to do, and that is protect 
the American people and our key infrastructure. 

I am happy to report as of this date we have not found the situa- 
tion. But I assure you, as I have in the past, just as posse comita- 
tus has been modified many times since 1870 or whenever, if we 
find a situation where we think it should be modified in the inter- 
est of the citizens of this great Nation, we will not be reluctant to 
take that information to the Secretary of Defense and in turn to 
you and propose those changes. 

So I cannot sit here and say it never needs to be changed. I can 
just sit here and say as of now I do not know a change that needs 
to be made. 

Chairman Warner. That is a very clear answer. 

Do you have anything further. Secretary McHale? 

Secretary McHale. Sir, the only thing I would add to it is, as 
the General noted, there are numerous exceptions to posse comita- 
tus. Posse comitatus only limits the use of Title 10 forces for law 
enforcement purposes. If within the United States we use Title 10 
forces for a military purpose, it falls under what is called the mili- 
tary purpose doctrine. Particularly if that involves foreign terror- 
ists or a foreign policy consideration, then that activity is not cov- 
ered by posse comitatus. 

So for instance, our quick reaction forces can deploy within the 
United States under the military purpose doctrine. They are not 
deploying for law enforcement purposes. They are deploying to de- 
feat al Qaeda. That activity is not covered by posse comitatus. 

Then finally, sir, it is important to emphasize that the National 
Guard, both in State status and Title 32 status is similarly exempt 
from posse comitatus. So we have a combination of Guard capabili- 
ties and military capabilities when used for a military purpose, and 
that is a pretty big range of discretion in terms of the use of mili- 
tary force. 

Chairman Warner. On that issue I close out with a story from 
Senator Roberts, and I was listening in the hearing room when the 
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old sheriff got up and said: It is going to take a long time for you 
folks to get here and I am going to be in charge, and I will do damn 
well as I please to straighten this situation out. So apply a little 
of that old guts to it and it will work out. 

Lastly, the force protection of our military bases and facilities 
here in the continental limits of the United States, which we now 
recognize is a potential area for problems. Overseas, the combatant 
commanders have the right to establish a uniform set of force pro- 
tection measures throughout their AORs. Here, however, it falls to 
the individual Service chiefs — the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, and so forth. I am concerned that 
we do not have someone looking at the uniformity of this situation. 

Now, what should we do here? Does this lend itself to some legis- 
lation on this subject? You may not be able to answer this today, 
but I would like to have you provide information in the next week 
or 2, Mr. Secretary, the views of you and perhaps the DOD on 
whether or not any legislation is needed to ensure that there is 
some uniformity among our bases and installations here in this 
country. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Secretary of Defense has made a decision on the force protection of our mili- 
tary bases and facilities here in the continental limits of the United States. Effective 
not later than October 1, 2004, the Commander, U.S. NORTHCOM 

(CDRUSNORTHCOM), will exercise responsibility for antiterrorism and force pro- 
tection within the continental United States. This responsibility is subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: First, CDRUSNORTHCOM cannot move DOD personnel unless 
faced with a time-critical event involving potential lost of life, or personnel move- 
ment is required to prevent significant damage to mission critical infrastructure. 
CDRUSNORTHCOM will notify the Secretary of Defense immediately of such time- 
critical personnel movements. Second, CDRUSNORTHCOM will seek Secretary of 
Defense approval of pending changes to the force protection condition no later than 
24 hours prior to implementation or as soon as practicable if faced with a critical 
event. 

Based on the decision by the Secretary of Defense, I do not believe legislation on 
this topic is necessary. 

Secretary McHale. Sir, this issue is right now before the Sec- 
retary of Defense and he has not yet made a decision. I think there 
is a consensus that the status quo is not acceptable in that the sta- 
tus quo does not provide for the uniformity of antiterrorism force 
protection conditions that you have described. As a matter of fact, 
at least three of us seated at this table have been deeply involved 
in that discussion. 

I anticipate that it will go to the Secretary of Defense within the 
next 2 weeks, and my expectation is that his decision will render 
unnecessary any legislation on the subject. He is going to decide 
what kind of command authority a combatant commander should 
have within his own AOR to achieve uniformity of antiterrorism 
force protection and what the relationship in terms of command au- 
thority should be between the combatant commander and the 
forces that are now within the individual services. 

So although there is spirited discussion on the issue, I think the 
Secretary is going to settle it within the next couple of weeks. 

Chairman Warner. General Eberhart, do you have some views 
on this? 

General Eberhart. Sir, I will echo what Secretary McHale said. 
Obviously, we have looked at several different ways to do this. The 
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Secretary is concerned by what you said. He does not like the fact 
that in the past one Service might be at force protection condition 
alpha and another Service at bravo here in this AOR. In fact, now 
he is the person who synchronizes the force protection level for this 
AOR. 

So I think the question will remain whether or not he continues 
to do that or whether or not he has me do that in consultation with 
him. But, I make a recommendation. 

Chairman Warner. I think it would be very wise to repose in 
your command that authority. We would like to have a point of ac- 
countability and that would be a good idea. 

General Eberhart. Sir, that is one of the options he is consider- 
ing. 

Chairman Warner. Well, indicate that I endorse that option. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen and those ladies that are in at- 
tendance and support, and all others. We have had an excellent 
hearing, with some very reassuring testimony. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Question Submitted by Senator Lindsey Graham 

ARROW TECHNOLOGY VENTURES 

1. Senator Graham. General Brown, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) has a 
venture capital program called “In-Q-Tel” that identifies and invests in companies 
engaged in cutting-edge technologies for the Intelligence Community. Similarly, the 
Army has a venture capital effort, mandated by Congress, focusing on new battery 
and power technologies. I understand that Special Operations Command (SOCOM) 
wants to establish a program akin to “In-Q-Tel” called, “Arrowhead Technology Ven- 
tures,” that would leverage innovative technologies for Special Operations Forces 
(SOF). Could you expand on Arrowhead’s mission, how and when you would plan 
to execute it, and the benefits that your warfighters would gain from it? 

General Brown. During the past year, SOCOM has evaluated the potential for 
venture capital type initiatives in support of SOF and our global war on terrorism 
mission. Seeking the advice and mentorship of the CIA and “In-Q-Tel,” we have 
found two aspects of their success with the venture capital process which appear 
applicable to SOCOM requirements. The first is the opportunity to gain an early fa- 
miliarity with start-up technologies that could prove beneficial for transforming SOF 
capabilities. Second, the venture capital process itself provides an excellent venue 
for working with emerging companies who have limited government development 
and/or acquisition experience but who have created cutting edge technologies. 
Should we receive such funding, I would envision a competitive environment where- 
in Arrowhead Technology Ventures as well as a number of other promising venture 
capital companies could be of assistance. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Joseph I. Lieberman 
information sharing and communications 

2. Senator Lieberman. General Eberhart, in your written testimony you noted 
briefly that we “have made significant progress in improving the exchange of threat 
information.” You cited the example of the recent orange alert during the holiday 
season, when “time-sensitive” information moved quickly from intelligence and law 
enforcement agencies to those decisionmakers who were challenged with mitigating 
various threats. I have no doubt that, when the threat alert is heightened, officials 
at all levels of government redouble their efforts to communicate. But, what has 
been done to change the day-to-day communication processes that many believe still 
do not result in adequately sharing information across all levels of government? 

General Eberhart. We are promoting information sharing among homeland de- 
fense and homeland security partners. To date we’ve outlined how to communicate 
with over 800 potential mission partners and share our Common Operational Pic- 
ture with 35 different organizations, including 17 non-Department of Defense (DOD) 
agencies. In addition, we have established linkages with the Department of Home- 
land Security’s (DHS) Information Analysis and Infrastructure Protection Direc- 
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torate, the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s National Joint Terrorism Task Force, 
the Terrorist Threat Integration Center (TTIC) and the CIA’s Counterterrorist Cen- 
ter (CCTC). 

3. Senator Lieberman. General Eberhart, what is Northern Command’s 
(NORTHCOM) role in effectively creating new processes and paradigms, where criti- 
cal information is shared routinely, and not just during heightened alerts? 

General Eberhart. Homeland defense requires that we take an active role in 
eliminating impediments to information sharing. In June 2004, we will host the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Joint Warrior Interoperability Demonstration 
to assess the military utility of potential homeland defense information sharing ca- 
pabilities. This demonstration will involve 32 trials at 5 locations across the United 
States and include participation from the DOD and DHS. We will nominate success- 
ful results as joint standards and, if approved, provide these capabilities to our mis- 
sion partners. 

4. Senator Lieberman. General Eberhart, what do you believe are the major ob- 
stacles that must be overcome before critical homeland security information is 
shared routinely, across all levels of government and with the private sector? 

General Eberhart. We believe the primary obstacle is cultural vice technical and 
more limited by policy and procedures than system incompatibilities. In real-world 
operations and exercises, we are promoting a “need to share” approach and are com- 
mitted to improving situational awareness at the local. State, and Federal levels. 

5. Senator Lieberman. Secretary McHale, just as in combat operations, robust 
communication capabilities are essential to the successful execution of crisis re- 
sponse operations. The horrific attacks on September 11, 2001, exposed not only 
that our Nation is vulnerable to hostile acts, it also showed that the communication 
infrastructure relied upon by our first responders and regional and national leaders 
needs improvement. On that fateful morning, firefighters and police forces were not 
able to communicate with each other, and in some cases with local command posts, 
to attain better situational awareness. It is argued that many lives were lost due 
to the failures of our communication systems. This problem must be dealt with. Our 
Nation requires reliable communication capabilities linking state command posts. 
National Crisis Management Centers (such as NORTHCOM and the Department of 
Homeland Security Operations Center), first responders and our national leader- 
ship. What projects are the DOD and DHS undertaking to improve the Nation’s cri- 
sis response communications infrastructure? 

Secretary McHale. In order to improve the Nation’s communication infrastruc- 
ture, the administration created the SAFECOM program, an initiative managed 
within the Department of Homeland Security, with the mission to help local, tribal. 
State, and Federal public safety agencies improve public safety response through 
more effective and efficient interoperable wireless communications. The program 
was designed specifically to coordinate the efforts of all Federal agencies in order 
to ensure that all levels of government will become interoperable. SAFECOM, at the 
invitation of my office, is working actively with major elements of the Department 
of Defense, including NORTHCOM, the National Guard Bureau, the Army Land 
Mobile Radio System, the Joint Tactical Radio System, and others. SAFECOM has 
also included my office in briefings and planning sessions and we have included 
SAFECOM personnel in appropriate strategic planning sessions. 

6. Senator Lieberman. Secretary McHale, are National Guard Bureau require- 
ments being considered in any of these projects? 

Secretary McHale. The Director of the SAFECOM Program Office, in coordina- 
tion with my Office, has met with the Chief of the National Guard Bureau and 
many of the State Adjutants General to develop coordinated interoperability strate- 
gies. My office further arranged for the SAFECOM Program Office to brief the De- 
fense Science Board on two different occasions and has included SAFECOM in our 
Strategic Planning Guidance Study to ensure that opportunities for coordination are 
identified and undertaken. 


intelligence analysis 

7. Senator Lieberman. General Eberhart, in your written testimony, you point out 
that NORTHCOM has established a Combined Intelligence and Fusion Center, 
which “coordinates the acquisition, analysis and fusion of intelligence, counterintel- 
ligence and law enforcement information . . . and shares that information with or- 
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ganizations at the national, State, and local levels.” As you describe it, the Fusion 
Center appears to overlap with other intelligence analysis units focused on home- 
land security. What is the relationship between the Combined Intelligence and Fu- 
sion Center at NORTHCOM with other intelligence analysis centers, specifically the 
Information Analysis and Infrastructure Protection Directorate at the DHS; the 
TTIC; the CTC at the CIA; and the intelligence analysis unit at the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI)? 

General Ebeehaet. The Combined Intelligence and Fusion Center collaborates 
with the analytic centers in Washington, DC, to develop and exchange products and 
to ensure threat intelligence and information is shared among the watch centers. 

8. Senator Lieberman. General Eberhart, what issues have you identified that re- 
late to how these centers might complement, rather than compete with, one other, 
and how are they being addressed by the agencies involved? 

General Ebeehaet. We do not believe there is a problem with “competing” analy- 
sis from various centers. While they share intelligence and information, each agency 
has its own audience, views the threat based on its mission and reports the threat 
to its consumers. 

9. Senator Liebeeman. General Eberhart, what is your center’s relationship with 
State and local governments and local law enforcement and how are you cooperating 
with DHS in establishing these relationships? 

General Ebeehaet. We work with the DHS and the FBI to share information 
with State and local governments. We pass threat warning information to the FBI’s 
National Joint Terrorism Task Force for subsequent relay to the Joint Terrorism 
Task Force in each State, as appropriate. In concert with the lead Federal agency, 
we coordinate directly with State-level Joint Terrorism Task Forces for special 
events that may involve DOD assets. 

10. Senator Liebeeman. General Eberhart, does NORTHCOM maintain a list of 
suspected terrorists who might be operating inside or outside the U.S. and, if so, 
how is what you are doing related to the watch lists being consolidated by the Ter- 
rorist Screening Center? 

General Ebeehaet. NORTHCOM does not maintain lists of suspected terrorists 
who might be operating inside the United States. We do follow the movements and 
activities of known and suspected terrorists outside the United States via intel- 
ligence and law enforcement sources and methods to help ascertain if they have con- 
tacts or operatives in the continental United States, Canada, or Mexico. 

We are aware of the DHS’s Terrorist Screening Center watch list; however, we 
do not participate in this law enforcement activity. 

11. Senator Liebeeman. General Eberhart, does your intelligence center produce 
intelligence products that analyze the threat to our homeland? If so, how often are 
these products produced and with whom are they routinely shared? 

General Ebeehaet. Yes, we share intelligence products daily with the DHS, the 
FBI and the TTIC, as well as other agencies within the Intelligence Community. 


WEAPONS OF MASS DESTEUCTION CIVIL SUPPORT TEAMS 

12. Senator Liebeeman. Secretary McHale, the DOD is in the process of expand- 
ing the number of Weapons of Mass Destruction-Civil Support Teams (WMD-CSTs), 
comprised of Army and Air National Guard members. The CSTs are “federally 
resourced, trained, and evaluated, but fall under the command and control of the 
State governors.” On March 9, 2004, the DOD announced that 12 new CSTs would 
be funded, including one in my State of Connecticut — bringing to 44 the total that 
have been announced. However, the goal is to ensure that every State and territory 
has at least one of these teams in place. I also understand that some States, because 
of their size, may need more than one. When will the full complement of WMD- 
CSTs be in place? 

Secretary McHale. Congress appropriated funds for the establishment of 12 
teams in fiscal year 2004. In August 2004, the President signed the Fiscal Year 
2005 Defense Appropriations Act, which provided funds for 11 additional WMD- 
CSTs, thus meeting the requirement of Section 1403 of Public Law 107-314 (Section 
12310 of Title 10 United States Code (U.S.C.), which required WMD-CSTs in all 
56 States and U.S. territories. 
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13. Senator Liebeeman. Secretary McHale, since the CSTs are under the com- 
mand of governors, how will they he integrated into NORTHCOM’s planning for re- 
sponse to WMD events? 

Secretary McHale. CSTs normally operate in Title 32 U.S.C. status (State con- 
trol, Federal funding) under the command of the State Governor; NORTHCOM has 
no command and control relationship with the CSTs. In this status, NORTHCOM 
has no command and control relationship with the CSTs. However, given the possi- 
bility that CSTs under State command and control and Title 10 forces under 
NORTHCOM command and control will find themselves responding to a WMD 
event in the same area, there is a need for command relationships that enable unity 
of effort. Unity of effort, as defined by Joint Publication 3-0 “Doctrine for Joint Op- 
erations,” “requires coordination and cooperation among all forces toward a com- 
monly recognized objective, although they are not necessarily part of the same com- 
mand structure.” Unity of effort is paramount to best serving the needs of the Na- 
tion. 

Command relationship protocols are necessary to allow for the seamless unity of 
effort essential to successfully complete the task at hand. These relationships are 
also an inherent element of the NORTHCOM and Pacific Command (PACOM) exer- 
cise programs and a common focus of the Commanders, NORTHCOM and PACOM, 
the National Guard Bureau, and the State Adjutants General. For example, the 
Federal response to the tragic end of the Shuttle Columbia saw many Reserve com- 
ponent forces and resources operating under the integrating command and control 
of NORTHCOM. 

Alternatively, in the case of a catastrophic WMD event where the DOD support 
has been requested by civil authorities and approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
some CSTs could be Federalized and integrated into the overall response efforts of 
NORTHCOM in the continental United States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands or PACOM in Hawaii or Guam. 

14. Senator Liebeeman. Secretary McHale, what initiatives are underway to ex- 
pand NORTHCOM’s WMD response capabilities, and how do these capabilities re- 
late to other national WMD response capabilities, such as the U.S. Department of 
Energy’s (DOE) Nuclear Emergency Search Team (NEST)? 

Secretary McHale. When authorized by the Secretary of Defense, Joint Task 
Eorce Civil Support, headquartered in Norfolk, Virginia, Joint Task Force Con- 
sequence Management East, headquartered at Fort Gillem, Georgia, or Joint Task 
Force Consequence Management West, headquartered at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
under the command and control of NORTHCOM, would provide consequence man- 
agement support to civil authorities. 

When needed, other existing assets such as the Marine Corps’ Chemical, Biologi- 
cal Incident Response Force, the Army’s Tech Escort Units, Chemical, Biological 
Rapid Response Teams, Domestic Response Causality Decontamination Units, or, 
when federalized, the National Guard WMD-CSTs can be also assigned to 
NORTHCOM to provide consequence management support to civil authorities. 

Additionally, the following initiatives contribute to improved DOD WMD con- 
sequence management capabilities that can be employed by NORTHCOM: 

• Headquarters, Army Chemical, Biological, Radiological, Nuclear and High 
Yield Explosive (CBRNE) Command. The Department of the Army recently 
approved the creation of Headquarters, CBRNE Command. With an initial 
operational capability of fiscal year 2004, this headquarters will provide 
worldwide command and control of Army CBRNE response assets, to in- 
clude the Army’s Explosive Ordnance Disposal units and the Army’s Tech- 
nical Escort Units. Currently, the Army plans to place this organization 
under the command and control of U.S. Army Forces Command, with a 
strong supporting relationship to NORTHCOM. 

• National Guard CBRNE Enhanced Response Force Package (NG 
CERFP): The National Guard Bureau is currently developing regional 
CBRNE response force packages. Their mission: on order, respond to a 
CBRNE incident and assist local, State, and Federal agencies in conducting 
consequence management by providing capabilities to conduct personnel de- 
contamination, emergency medical services, casualty search and extraction 
and perimeter security. During a CBRNE event, the CERFP will work in 
coordination with Federal military forces under the command and control 
of NORTHCOM as part of the overall national response. If federalized for 
a mission in the NORTHCOM area of responsibility, the CERFP will likely 
be under the operational control of NORTHCOM. 

• Project Guardian: To ensure DOD installation emergency preparedness 
for WMD events. Project Guardian will enhance the capabilities of 200 
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DOD installations (185 in CONUS, 15 overseas). This program includes en- 
hancements in CBRN detection, identification, and warning; protection; de- 
contamination; CBRN information management; medical protection, sur- 
veillance and response; and emergency first responders; while simulta- 
neously leveraging existing installation physical security, logistics, 
sustainment, maintenance, and command and control. As with other DOD 
resources employed in support of civil authorities after a CBRNE event, 
NORTHCOM would have operational control of the resources in their area 
of responsibility. 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS 

15. Senator Lieberman. Secretary O’Connell, under existing budget authority, 
SOCOM has the ability to procure off-the-shelf equipment and manage/fund modi- 
fication efforts to enhance current military hardware to meet the unique require- 
ments of special operations troops. Is it your opinion that SOCOM currently has suf- 
ficient input into the requirements definition, planning, and acquisition of major de- 
fense programs? 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes, through close cooperation and collaboration with the 
military departments, SOCOM is able to provide significant input throughout the 
research, development, and acquisition process for major defense programs. Exam- 
ples of Major Defense Acquisition Programs with significant SOCOM involvement 
include the following: 

• Blackhawk Upgrade (UH-60M) — Utility Helicopter Upgrade Program 

• CH-47F — Cargo Helicopter Upgrade Program 

• ATIRCM/CMWS — Advanced Threat Infrared Countermeasures/ Common 

Missile Warning System 

• V-22 Osprey — Joint Advanced Vertical Lift Aircraft 

• SSGN — Ohio Class Conversion 

• SSN 774 — Virginia Class Submarine 

• ASDS — Advanced SEAL Delivery System 

• C-130J — Hercules Cargo Aircraft 

• C-130 AMP — C-130 Aircraft Avionics Modernization Program 

16. Senator Lieberman. Secretary O’Connell, on page 8 of your testimony, you cite 
that one effect of the global war on terrorism has been a significant increase in oper- 
ational tempo for SOF. The DOD has added 3,700 additional personnel during the 
period fiscal years 2004-2009 for SOCOM. You stated that the increases are focused 
on fixed and rotary-wing aviation specialists, SEAL teams, civil affairs (CA), psycho- 
logical operations (PSYOP), and Theater Special Operations Commands. Is there 
also a requirement for additional training of SOCOM linguists? 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes. SOCOM has both linguists and language-capable oper- 
ators built into these 3,700 additional billets. SOCOM will gain 60 active component 
military intelligence linguists, 147 language capable CA specialists, and 154 lan- 
guage capable PSYOP specialists. Naval Special Warfare Command will gain 254 
language capable SEALs and Special Warfare Combat Crewman (SWCC). All of 
these carry additional language training costs for SOCOM with the exception of the 
intelligence linguists which are provided by the Army. All of these 615 billets have 
been validated at proficiency level 2/2/2. 

Overall, SOCOM’s language program requires less than 10 percent of the Defense 
Foreign Language Program budget and trains 12,100 special operations personnel. 
The SOF proficiency level, currently 0+/0+, is being re-looked and will likely be vali- 
dated at level 2/2/2 for four soldiers on each Special Forces Operational Detachment- 
A and level 1/1/1 for all other soldiers. 

17. Senator Lieberman. Secretary O’Connell, based in the expected future oper- 
ational workload for SOCOM, do you foresee the need for even larger increases in 
your personnel? 

Secretary O’Connell. Yes. SOCOM will add 1,594 SOF personnel in fiscal year 
2005. Additional growth is required over the next 5 years to increase capabilities 
in critical areas such as CA, PSYOP, U.S. Navy SEALs, SOF, and special operations 
aviation. These additions will enhance the Command’s ability to prosecute the war 
on terrorism. As the war progresses we will continue to monitor the situation as 
special operations forces cannot be mass produced and our Reserve and active com- 
ponent mix requires careful balancing. With SOF personnel in high demand in the 
civilian sector, we are experiencing some loss of personnel that must also be care- 
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fully monitored. SOCOM will remain focused on personnel end strengths and will 
request additional growth when necessary to support the war on terrorism. 

18. Senator Lieberman. General Brown, what resources do you feel SOCOM 
forces require in the future to further improve their effectiveness as they continue 
world-wide operations in support of the global war on terrorism? 

General Brown. SOCOM continues to focus resources to address three critical 
challenges: planning and directing the global war on terrorism; preserving readiness 
of our SOF; and transforming SOF to more agile, adaptive, and responsive warriors. 
In terms of force structure, we will continually need to recruit, assess, train and de- 
velop more SOF. Congressional support of our fiscal year 2005 budget request at 
current levels is critical to sustaining our fiscal year 2004 and fiscal year 2005 force 
structure increases. As indicated during the hearing, if we find any requirements 
for additional resources we will let you know. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

HAWAIIAN security 

19. Senator Akaka. General Eberhart, I understand you are responsible for all 
policies and programs involving the Air Force and Navy strategic nuclear forces in 
support of national security objectives. In your written statement, you say that 
NORTHCOM is working with other regional combatant commands to eliminate 
threats to our homeland from outside your area of responsibility. Could you provide 
information on what you are doing regarding the coordination between 
NORTHCOM and PACOM regarding national homeland security for Hawaii and the 
Pacific Island Territories? 

General Eberhart. NORTHCOM and PACOM have exchanged liaison officers 
who coordinate on issues impacting the commands — this arrangement is working 
well. In addition, planners from both commands regularly discuss our common mis- 
sion. For operational issues, officers in our Domestic Warning Center contact 
PACOM’s Joint Operations Center for events affecting Hawaii and the PACOM area 
of responsibility. 

As a point of clarification, please note NORTHCOM does not have responsibility 
for strategic nuclear forces; United States Strategic Command has that mission. 

20. Senator Akaka. Secretary McHale, your office has stated that good working 
relationships have been established with all homeland security players to include 
NORTHCOM, the DHS, and law enforcement agencies to help make the United 
States more secure. Hawaii is a unique State out in the Pacific as you are well 
aware. Since your confirmation last year, could you tell me what special needs of 
Hawaii were considered by your office when developing homeland security policy? 

Secretary McHale. Since my confirmation, I have ensured that we consider our 
homeland defense responsibilities in their fullest context. The PACOM and its re- 
sponsibilities in Hawaii, as well as the Pacific territories of Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas Islands have been given equal 
consideration as the NORTHCOM and its responsibilities within the continental 
United States. 

I made a point of traveling to Hawaii early in my tenure, in May 2003, to meet 
with our military commanders and officials of the state of Hawaii to gain a first 
hand impression of their views. One of my deputy assistant secretaries was a speak- 
er at the Governor’s Inaugural Asia-Pacific Homeland Security Summit last Decem- 
ber and joined in the Emergency Response panel hosted by Hawaii state officials 
and the Hawaii National Guard. 

We have recognized the vital role that the Hawaii National Guard plays in both 
the defense of Hawaii and its emergency response capabilities to deal with natural 
and manmade disasters. Let me give you an example: 

Military mission success depends upon the readiness, reliability, and sustain- 
ability of our military forces. The successful training, equipping, deploying, and sup- 
porting of these forces is dependent upon critical supporting infrastructures, e.g., 
power, water, communications, transportation, etc. My office, in concert with Admi- 
ral Fargo’s staff, recognized the interdependencies that exist between PACOM and 
its forces and the State of Hawaii. Towards that end, PACOM and our Defense Pro- 
gram Office for Mission Assurance undertook a comprehensive study and analysis 
of Hawaii’s critical infrastructure, in order to determine its vulnerabilities and po- 
tential single points of failure. This information is now the basis of planning be- 
tween the command, the Hawaii National Guard, and the State’s Emergency Man- 
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agement staff and directly contributes to our homeland defense and security pre- 
paredness as well as enhancing Hawaii’s ability to deal with natural and man-made 
disasters. Furthermore, my Director of Critical Infrastructure visited Hawaii’s 
Emergency Management Operations Center to ensure our efforts were synergized to 
meet the State’s needs and was assured of their complete satisfaction. 

[Whereupon, at 12:26 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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UNIFIED AND REGIONAL COMMANDERS ON THEIR MILI- 
TARY STRATEGY AND OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:36 a.m. in room SD- 
106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator John Warner (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Warner, Allard, Sessions, 
Ensign, Levin, Reed, Akaka, Bill Nelson, E. Benjamin Nelson, and 
Pryor. 

Committee staff member present: Judith A. Ansley, staff director. 

Majority staff members present: Charles W. Alsup, professional 
staff member; Gregory T. Kiley, professional staff member; Thomas 
L. MacKenzie, professional staff member; Paula J. Philbin, profes- 
sional staff member; Lynn F. Rusten, professional staff member; 
and Diana G. Tabler, professional staff member. 

Minority staff members present: Richard D. DeBobes, Democratic 
staff director; and Evelyn N. Farkas, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Michael N. Berger, Sara R. Mareno, and 
Bridget E. Ward. 

Committee members’ assistants present: Christopher J. Paul, as- 
sistant to Senator McCain; Arch Galloway II, assistant to Senator 
Sessions; D’Arcy Grisier, assistant to Senator Ensign; William K. 
Sutey, assistant to Senator Bill Nelson; and William Todd 
Houchins, assistant to Senator Dayton. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. Good morning, all. Thank you for weathering 
a rather difficult day to get here. 

We meet today to receive testimony from: Admiral Fargo, Com- 
mander of the Pacific Command (USPACOM); General Hill, Com- 
mander of the Southern Command (USSOUTHCOM); and General 
LaPorte, Commander, United States Forces in Korea (USFK). We 
welcome all of you this morning and thank you for finding the time 
to visit with some members of the committee prior to the hearing. 

( 1309 ) 
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This is the last in a series of hearings by this committee this 
year, conducted over the past few weeks, to receive testimony from 
our Nation’s combatant commanders. Gentlemen, you are our 
warfighters. We welcome your insight on developments in your 
area of responsibility (AOR) as well as your assessment of the 2005 
defense budget request. 

Each of you has a long and distinguished record of service to our 
Nation. I want to thank you, on behalf of the committee and indeed 
Congress, for your leadership, dedication, and service. We ask you 
to convey to the very fine men and women and their families under 
your commands the gratitude of this committee and indeed the 
Congress. The entire Nation, I think, is at an all-time high in sup- 
porting and recognizing their sacrifices, their professionalism, their 
dedication to the cause of freedom. 

I continue to view with great concern developments in the Ko- 
rean Peninsula, particularly the developments relating to North 
Korea’s ongoing nuclear program. Over the past year. North Korea 
has withdrawn from the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and ap- 
pears to have resumed reprocessing activities. Resumption of North 
Korea’s nuclear weapons program poses a grave threat to the re- 
gion and indeed to international stability. 

The United States, in conjunction with its allies and friends in 
that region, is working responsibly to try to resolve this situation 
through diplomatic means. Hopefully, this diplomatic approach will 
be successful. 

I look forward to hearing Admiral Fargo’s and General LaPorte’s 
assessments of the situation on the peninsula. I am particularly in- 
terested in any changes you have seen over the past year in North 
Korea’s military posture as well as your assessment of North Ko- 
rea’s nuclear program, ballistic missile and proliferation activi- 
ties — underline the “proliferation activities,” and the readiness of 
our forces to deter and, if necessary, to respond to any develop- 
ments on the peninsula both now and in the future. 

Developments in China are always of concern to this committee. 
The recent election period in Taiwan was a period of increased ten- 
sions across the Taiwan Strait. We are interested in Admiral Far- 
go’s views on the current China-Taiwan relationship and how con- 
cerned we should be about the potential for miscalculation in that 
situation. I would also appreciate an update on the U.S. -China 
military-to-military relationship and I commend you. Admiral, for 
taking a leadership position in this area. 

In the Asia-Pacific region, the global war on terrorism is being 
waged in Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, and other nations. Through Operation Enduring Freedom 
(OEF)-Philippines, the U.S. military continues to provide training, 
advice, and assistance to the armed forces of the Philippines to im- 
prove their capability to deal with terrorist threats. I look forward 
to hearing your update on your efforts to counter numerous terror- 
ist and transitional threats in your critical AOR, Admiral. 

As elsewhere in the world, it has been a busy year in 
USSOUTHCOM. Detainee operations at Guantanamo — my distin- 
guished colleague Mr. Levin was down visiting a short time ago — 
political unrest in Haiti, and continuing efforts to assist the govern- 
ment of Colombia in its struggle with narcoterrorists are but a few 
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of the many issues that General Hill has confronted over the past 
year. 

Recently the President of Colombia came up to visit with the 
leadership in the Senate and I was privileged to join in that impor- 
tant meeting. Of particular interest to the committee is the current 
situation, again, in Colombia. There are indications that the presi- 
dent of Colombia has made considerable progress in defeating the 
drug-funded terrorist insurgency in his country and that a modest 
increase in support from the U.S. could be decisive. 

We look forward to General Hill’s assessment of this situation as 
well as the update on operations in Haiti and an overview of the 
challenges and priorities in this important region. 

The committee is very interested in the plans of the Department 
to restructure the basing of U.S. military forces worldwide. I ask 
all of you to comment on the global footprint and its impact on your 
respective AORs. 

Yesterday, Admiral, we had a particularly interesting discus- 
sion — Senator Levin joined us for a while — on the subject of how, 
understandably, so much of our attention is focused on the situa- 
tion in Iraq and Afghanistan, but at the same time the threats pri- 
marily in your AOR cover the entire spectrum of types of chal- 
lenges to the military. For example, fortunately there are no sub- 
marines involved in the conflicts that I have just enumerated, 
whereas there are some 250, you said, different types of sub- 
marines operated by different nations in your AOR. That is very 
significant. 

So we look forward to your testimony and I hope that you will 
touch on how, as we address these situations in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan with tremendous efforts, we have to be mindful of the entire 
spectrum of threats worldwide. 

Senator Levin. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me first join you 
in welcoming our three distinguished witnesses here this morning. 
We have asked each of these commanders to share with us a threat 
assessment in their AOR, a report on current military operations 
under their command, an assessment of how adequately the budget 
request for fiscal year 2005 and beyond meets their operational 
readiness and quality of life requirements. 

In Asia, we face on the Korean Peninsula the most serious nu- 
clear crisis since 1994. In South and Southeast Asia, another 
breeding ground and AOR in the war on terrorism. In the Taiwan 
Straits, political-military tensions. On the South Asian continent, 
two nuclear rivals, India and Pakistan, in an uneasy truce. 

Last October, the North Koreans declared that they had repro- 
cessed all 8,000 plutonium fuel rods that had been canned and fro- 
zen for 7 years under the Agreed Framework from 1994 to 2003. 
This came after North Korea had expelled the International Atomic 
Energy Agency inspectors, withdrawn from the Nonproliferation 
Treaty, and stated that it had restarted its 5-megawatt nuclear re- 
actor. In January the North Koreans demonstrated to a U.S. dele- 
gation that they have removed the plutonium fuel rods from stor- 
age and that they have restarted their reactor. 
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On March 2 , Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs James Kelly testified that it was, in his words, “quite 
possible” that North Korea had reprocessed all of the fuel. He sub- 
sequently told the media that the intelligence estimate had not 
changed and that, “the operative phrase I use is ‘we do not know 
for sure.’” 

According to a report released in January by the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, if they processed all the fuel, the 
North Koreans could have as many as seven nuclear weapons. 
Meanwhile, the report adds, the 5-megawatt reactor could provide 
enough plutonium for about another bomb this year. By the end of 
2004, we could be confronted with a situation where North Korea, 
in just the last year, has added six new nuclear weapons to its ar- 
senal. If the North Koreans completed construction on two larger 
reactors, 50- and 200-megawatts respectively, the picture could be 
exponentially worse. 

Meanwhile, the third round of talks in the last year concluded 
with only an agreement to establish working groups for technical 
discussions and a commitment to meet again before the end of 
June. The administration insists that the North Koreans must 
agree to a complete and verifiable and irreversible dismantlement 
of their nuclear weapons before we negotiate with them. 

The administration should also be putting forward a package 
that addresses North Korea’s core demands. That does not mean 
meet all their demands. It means address their core demands, re- 
spond to them. The North Koreans appear to have used the last 
year and a half to further their nuclear ambitions. Serious negotia- 
tions are the only hope of ending their nuclear programs and po- 
tential nuclear proliferation. 

I hope that Admiral Fargo and General LaPorte can tell us more 
about their assessment of North Korea’s nuclear, missile, and con- 
ventional capabilities, their drug-related activities, and the quality 
of our intelligence regarding North Korea. 

The North Korean threat derives some of its potentially deadliest 
features from the specter of proliferation to terrorists. The war on 
terrorism in Asia, the Western Hemisphere, and elsewhere is a 
race to neutralize the terrorist leaders and to prevent their replace- 
ment and new recruits to these networks of death. 

Secretary Rumsfeld reportedly asked, in an internal memo last 
October, the following: “Are we capturing, killing, or deterring and 
dissuading more terrorists every day than the madrassas and the 
radical clerics are recruiting, training, and deploying against us?” 
I hope that Admiral Fargo and General Hill will answer that ques- 
tion with respect to their respective AORs. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the threat comes primarily from 
narcoterrorists and from failing states. The work of our military in 
supporting the Colombian government’s fight against narco- 
terrorists is bearing fruit as the government increases its control 
over its territory, captures or kills the top terrorist leaders, eradi- 
cates increase hectares of coca, and moves towards negotiations 
with the paramilitaries. Much remains to be done and most of it 
is hard political, economic work. 

I hope General Hill will also update us on the U.S. military in- 
volvement in Haiti, the prospects for restoring stability in that un- 
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fortunate country, and any plans for U.S. participation in the mul- 
tinational force. 

Finally, I would note that the military operations in Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan, Haiti, the Horn of Africa, and elsewhere have put enor- 
mous strains on our military forces, hoth active and Reserve. As 
the chairman also requested, I would ask each of our witnesses to 
assess the impact of this high operational tempo (OPTEMPO) on 
the forces assigned to or earmarked for their area and the chal- 
lenges that would result if conflict broke out in their AOR. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Levin. 

Senator Reed, do you have a remark or two? 

Senator Reed. Just to welcome General LaPorte, Admiral Fargo, 
and General Hill and thank them for their service to the country. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Admiral Fargo, please proceed. We will place into today’s record 
your statements in their entirety. 

STATEMENT OF ADM THOMAS B. FARGO, USN, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES PACIFIC COMMAND 

Admiral Fargo. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, and 
distinguished members of the committee: Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to testify on the posture of the USPACOM. I have the honor 
to represent thousands of men and women. Active, Guard, Reserve, 
and civilians, and of course their family members, who are provid- 
ing superior service to the Nation in the Asia-Pacific region and in- 
deed around the world. Their high readiness and effectiveness can 
be directly attributed to the generous support of this esteemed body 
and of the American people as a whole. 

Today I would like to survey our primary security concerns in 
the region and then I look forward to answering your questions, 
and I appreciate your placing my statement into the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Dramatic events in Southwest Asia, for which the USPACOM 
continues to be a primary force provider, have not eclipsed the im- 
portance of the Asia-Pacific threats to global security, nor our at- 
tention to them. First and foremost, we are keenly focused on the 
Korean Peninsula. General LaPorte and I carefully monitor any in- 
dications of North Korean military readiness and, frankly, I do not 
think that war is any more likely today than it was 18 months or 
24 months ago, but clearly the stakes would be very high if war 
occurred on the peninsula. Millions of South Koreans live within 
range of North Korea’s artillery, and the stakes of course would be 
even higher if North Korea continues to pursue a nuclear capabil- 
ity. 

But North Korea’s ability to threaten peace is not limited to the 
peninsula. The world’s largest proliferator of ballistic missiles al- 
ready has demonstrated the ability to deliver missile payloads be- 
yond even Japan, and the reach of its illicit activities, such as nar- 
cotics, extends as far as Australia, as was demonstrated just last 
summer. 

Now, of course. North Korea’s highly-enriched uranium program, 
along with its plutonium reprocessing program, raise the specter of 
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nuclear weapons either in armed conflict or proliferated into the 
hands of terrorist groups — perhaps our biggest fear and one that 
clearly would threaten all nations. President Bush repeatedly has 
stated our commitment to a peaceful resolution of the North Ko- 
rean nuclear issue. The diplomatic initiative is moving forward 
through the six-party talks and our role at USPACOM has been to 
ensure that diplomacy is backed by a viable military capability. We 
continue to do just that, posturing our forces not to provoke but to 
deter conflict. 

Next, we worry about miscalculation resulting in conflict between 
India and Pakistan or in the Taiwan Strait. Recent constructive 
dialogue between India and Pakistan and the relaxation in ten- 
sions are positive signs. The Taiwan Strait is another place where 
a miscalculation could result in terrible destruction and poses the 
possibility of expanding into a wider regional conflict. 

The Taiwan issue remains the largest friction point in the rela- 
tionship between China and the United States. President Bush has 
stated our support for the one-China policy in the three commu- 
niques. It should be equally clear that our national leadership and 
USPACOM are prepared and committed to meet our obligations 
under the Taiwan Relations Act. We continue to watch closely the 
developments associated with the recent Taiwan election. To date 
we have seen no indication of imminent military crisis. 

Asia-Pacific nations face a number of transnational threats to re- 
gional stability, the most significant of which is terrorism. The war 
on terrorism is our highest priority at USPACOM. Regional and 
local terror groups with ties to al Qaeda continue to pose serious 
threats to U.S. and friendly interests, especially in Southeast Asia. 
This region is a crucial front on the war on terrorism. Destabiliza- 
tion of the governments of this region, which are moderate, secular, 
and legitimately elected, and with large Muslim populations, would 
result in decades of danger and chaos. 

The Jemaah Islamiyah (JI) directly targets the region for insta- 
bility through terrorism, supporting its goal of a pan-Islamic state 
in Southeast Asia. The JI followed up its October 2002 Bali bomb- 
ing with a deadly attack on the J.W. Marriott Hotel in Jakarta just 
last August. 

I am pleased to report that the nations of the region are cooper- 
ating well against these threats. Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, 
and the Philippines have thwarted a number of attacks and have 
detained or arrested almost 200 members of the JI. Indonesia, too, 
has been particularly effective in the arrest and prosecution of 
some 34 JI members who participated in the Bali bombing, most 
of whom have now been sentenced for their crimes. Australia, of 
course, plays an active role, facilitating bilateral counterterrorist 
efforts throughout the Pacific. 

But the JI is resilient and pervasive. Other key leaders remain 
at large and new terrorist generations are being trained. We are 
learning more about the degree of JI involvement in terror oper- 
ations in southern Thailand and in the southern Philippines. 

It is against this backdrop of challenges that we reach my final 
priority, and that is transformation. Specifically, we call it 
operationalizing the Asia-Pacific defense strategy. We are examin- 
ing new ways of commanding, supporting, and employing our 
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forces. First we are updating our operational plans to incorporate 
not only our improvements in speed and precision and lethality and 
knowledge, but also the lessons learned from operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

Second, we are strengthening our command and control con- 
structs to execute those plans responsively, leveraging joint and 
interagency arrangements. We are also working hard to develop ex- 
peditionary capabilities for immediate employment both in the Pa- 
cific and anywhere else they might be needed and to integrate 
those capabilities into new operating patterns and concepts. 

You have already provided us major improvements, like the 
Stryker armored vehicle and the C-17 aircraft, and you are well 
aware of two transformational efforts designed to improve our glob- 
al force posture and footprint. Our global posture review aims to 
arrange our forces most effectively to assure friends and allies 
while deterring, and if necessary, defeating our adversaries. The 
Base Realignment and Closure (BRAG) Commission, scheduled for 
2005, supports posture improvements by eliminating unneeded fa- 
cilities and infrastructure that absorb dollars needed elsewhere. 

In sum, we are looking for ways to effectively array combat 
power as appropriate for uncertain threats of the future while re- 
ducing the burden we place on friends and allies in the region. Our 
goal is an enduring posture and footprint that demonstrates our 
commitment and is sustained for the long term. Finally, we are 
looking for access and logistic prepositioning opportunities through- 
out the theater that minimize lift requirements and increase re- 
sponsiveness whenever and wherever we are threatened. 

You should all know, and I am sure you do, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that I am proud to represent the men 
and women of USPACOM. I sincerely thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Fargo follows:] 

Prepared Statement by ADM Thomas B. Fargo, USN 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

On behalf of the men and women of USPACOM, I thank you for this opportunity 
to testify on the posture of our command, including an assessment of security in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

Dramatic events of the past year in Southwest Asia, for which USPACOM has 
been a primary force provider, have not eclipsed the importance of Asia-Pacific 
threats to global security. 

First and foremost, we remain keenly focused on the Korean peninsula, where al- 
though I believe the likelihood of war is low, the stakes would be very high if war 
occurred — and even higher if North Korea continues to pursue nuclear weapons ca- 
pabilities. Our role at PACOM has been to ensure diplomacy is backed by viable 
military capabilities. We continue to do so. 

Next, we are actively working to prevent miscalculation resulting in conflict be- 
tween India and Pakistan or in the Taiwan Strait. Recent dialogue between India 
and Pakistan and the resulting relaxation in tensions are very positive signs. Our 
modest but constructive military-to-military relationship with China features high 
level exchanges like Defense Minister Cao’s visit to Washington and Hawaii last 
year, and events that demonstrate the high quality of our forces, such as the recent 
port call of U.S.S. Blue Ridge in Shanghai. Meanwhile, Taiwan clearly remains the 
largest source of friction in our relationship with China. We remain prepared and 
committed to meet our obligations under the Taiwan Relations Act. 

Transnational threats are a continuing concern in the Pacific region. Despite re- 
cent and notable successes in the global war on terrorism, we remain deeply con- 
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cerned about transnational terror organizations including al Qaeda and JI, and by 
more localized groups like the Abu Sayyaf Group (ASG) in the southern Philippines. 
We also sense increasing synergy between transnational threats like terrorism, il- 
licit drugs, trafficking in humans, piracy, and especially the proliferation of Weap- 
ons of Mass Destruction (WMD). We have a number of creative initiatives ongoing 
to address these transnational concerns. 

It is against this backdrop of security challenges and opportunities that we reach 
my final primary concern — transformation. Responding to the new threat context, 
recent strategic guidance directs the global transformation effort. Our initiatives at 
USPACOM reflect that guidance and support the global effort, starting with up- 
dated plans and extending to resulting improvements in command and control, im- 
mediately available capabilities, and force posture. We are coordinating with our 
friends and allies in the region to effect enduring improvements while strengthening 
our ability to respond to emerging threats. 

Our relationships in the region, including five treaty allies and numerous friend- 
ships, are as strong as ever. I am gratified to report nations within our region are 
making smart and generous contributions to regional and global security, including 
support of OEF and Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). Since September 11, the region 
has demonstrated a heightened awareness of our interdependent vulnerabilities and 
the resulting necessity of cooperation for security. This mutually supportive environ- 
ment facilitates both our forward presence in theater and the security programs nec- 
essary to promote a peaceful, stable, and prosperous Asia-Pacific region. 

This security context is reflected in our five top priorities at USPACOM. The fol- 
lowing update on our defense posture is organized within those five priorities. 

SUSTAINING AND SUPPORTING THE GLOBAL WAR ON TERRORISM 

Sustaining and supporting the global war on terrorism is our highest priority at 
USPACOM. In addition to addressing terror threats in the Pacific AOR, we are also 
a primary force provider to OEF and OIF. 

Nations of the region continue excellent cooperation against terror threats. Singa- 
pore, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, and the Philippines have detained and arrested 
almost 200 members of the JI terror group. Thailand has both publicly articulated 
its terrorism concerns and taken aggressive steps to eliminate them. Despite signifi- 
cant domestic complications, Indonesia, too, has been particularly effective in the ar- 
rest and prosecution of 34 JI members who committed the October 2002 bombing 
in Bali, 27 of whom have now been sentenced for their crimes. 

But regional and local terrorist groups with ties to the al Qaeda network continue 
to pose dangerous threats to U.S. and our friends, especially in Southeast Asia. 
Southeast Asia is a crucial front in the global war on terrorism. The destabilization 
of the governments of this region — moderate, secular, legitimately elected, with 
large Muslim populations — would sentence the region to decades of danger and 
chaos. 

The JI — an al Qaeda network affiliate — directly targets the region for instability, 
through terrorism, supporting its ultimate goal of a pan-Islamic state in Southeast 
Asia. The JI followed up its October 2002 bombing in Bali with a deadly attack on 
the JW Marriott hotel in the heart of the Indonesian capital just last August. 

Several of the JTs key leaders are now in custody, including spiritual leader Abu 
Bakar Bashir and interim leader Abu Rusdan, who was recently convicted for his 
role in the Bali bombing. Most notable was the 2003 capture by Thai officials of ter- 
rorist Hambali, the JTs operational head and direct link to al Qaeda. 

But the JI is resilient and pervasive. Other key leaders remain at large, and new 
terrorist generations are being trained. We are learning more about the degree of 
JI involvement in terrorist operations in southern Thailand and the southern Phil- 
ippines. 

The Philippines is a strong partner both globally and regionally in the global war 
on terrorism. President Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo recently identified the JI as her 
government’s top terrorism priority. 

Of course the Philippines is coping with other terror threats as well, including the 
New People’s Army and the ASG. Primarily a hostage-for-ransom enterprise, the 
ASG was responsible for the death of a U.S. Special Operations soldier in 2002, con- 
ducted several bombings in 2003, and most recently claimed responsibility for the 
bombing of an interisland ferry in late February. The Philippine Armed Forces 
(AFP) have improved their effectiveness against the ASG, highlighted by December’s 
arrest of terrorist Galib Andang, aka “Commander Robot”, on Jolo Island. 

We are concerned about JI influence in the activities of some of these indigenous 
terror groups, including sponsorship of bombings in Davao City last spring that left 
38 people dead. We continue OEF — Philippines to provide training, advice, and as- 
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sistance to the AFP to improve their capability and capacity to deal with terror 
threats. 

Philosophically, our approach to the terror threat has hoth near-term and long- 
term components. In the near term, we have to stop immediate threats against our 
citizens, our friends, property, and vital infrastructure — in short, we have to stop 
the violence. So this near-term effort includes defeating actual attacks, disrupting 
the enemy’s plans, and proactive defensive measures. Clearly, we don’t see military 
action as the sole or even primary instrument of national power in this fight — intel- 
ligence sharing and law enforcement lead much of this effort. 

These near-term efforts are an essential but incomplete solution because the glob- 
al war on terrorism, like the fight against other transnational threats, cannot be 
won by attrition alone. Terrorists can multiply faster than they can be captured or 
killed. 

So our long-term effort is focused on strengthening the region’s democratic institu- 
tions that provide security at the economic, social, and physical (i.e., education, law 
enforcement, basic services) levels. Many of our efforts, including the Theater Secu- 
rity Cooperation Program (TSCP) (discussed below) directly support this long-term 
goal. We believe we’ll reach a tipping point in the global war on terrorism when 
sound governance prevails, and citizens value their institutions more than they fear 
the terrorists. 

Meanwhile, near term efforts include both proactive defenses and direct efforts to 
go on the offensive, if necessary, to capture or kill terrorists in the Pacific theater. 

Homeland Defense and Civil Support 

The USPACOM Homeland Defense AOR includes the State of Hawaii, the terri- 
tories of Guam and American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, Republic of the Marshall Islands, Re- 
public of Palau, referred to as Compact States; and the following possessions: Wake 
Island, Midway Islands, Johnston Island, Baker Island, Howland Island, Palmyra 
Atoll, Kingman Reef, and associated territorial waters. We are leveraging our TSCP 
to build support and capabilities throughout the USPACOM AOR to support over- 
arching homeland defense efforts. We are coordinating with U.S. Northern Com- 
mand (USNORTHCOM) to ensure the same seamless strategy for defense in depth 
of the U.S. mainland. 

Our Strategic Concept Plan for Homeland Defense is in the final stages of coordi- 
nation, but many aspects of the plan are already operational. All USPACOM service 
components contribute to the mission. Programs such as the Joint Rear Area Coor- 
dinators (JRAC), Critical Infrastructure Protection (CIP), Homeland Air Security, 
Consequence Management for Chemical, Biological, Radiological, Nuclear, and High- 
yield explosives (CBRNE), and Domestic Support Operations are just a few of the 
activities coordinated under the Homeland Defense Plan. We appreciate your contin- 
ued support to ensure we have the resources necessary to continue these essential 
missions. 

USPACOM’s Biological Warfare Countermeasures Initiative was established last 
year, leading Department of Defense (DOD) efforts to incorporate biological warfare 
mitigating measures into deliberate plans, coalition needs, and domestic interagency 
efforts. We are partnered with the Defense Threat Reduction Agency and Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security in this initiative. 

Civil Support (CS) is another key part of the overall Homeland Security effort. 
CS operations enhance our existing Domestic Support Operations to civil authori- 
ties. We have well-established relationships and mutual cooperation plans with 
these authorities and provide support as directed by the Secretary of Defense 
(SECDEF). Our Homeland Defense Plan addresses the full spectrum of CS re- 
sponses from terrorist acts to natural disasters like recent typhoons in Guam. I sup- 
port a standardized security clearance system that facilitates the immediate sharing 
of appropriate time-sensitive intelligence with local law enforcement and civil au- 
thorities. 

JRACs in Guam, Hawaii, Japan, and Korea (and Joint Task Force — ^Alaska) pro- 
vide the command and control construct to synchronize our DOD antiterrorism/force 
protection (AT/FP) efforts for military installations and property with Federal, 
State, and local agencies and with host nations in the cases of Japan and Korea. 
Once again, we are coordinating our efforts and procedures with USNORTHCOM. 

USPACOM has an aggressive vulnerability assessment program for our DOD 
bases, ports, airfields, and training areas throughout the AOR. We use assessment 
teams from the Defense Threat Reduction Agency, the Services, and our components 
to ensure our facilities have updated assessments and proactive AT/FP plans. We 
also work closely with the State Department to ensure host-nation support is ade- 
quate to help protect our deployed forces using the latest AT/FP procedures. 
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Theater and country specific Force Protection Conditions are continually reviewed 
and updated as necessary. Random Antiterrorism Measures are employed to com- 
plicate terrorist planning. USPACOM also employs a travel restriction program, 
providing a tool to declare entire countries or portions thereof “off-limits” to DOD 
members as necessary. In addition, FP plans are required for all travel in our AOR, 
from major unit deployments to individuals on leave. The resource commitment for 
increased FPCONs, however, presents a formidable challenge, both in terms of man- 
power and essential technologies. Your continued support to PACOM’s FP objectives 
is necessary to sustain the progress we are making in this area. 

Our CIP Program assesses infrastructure upon which USPACOM depends for 
missions ranging from offensive combat operations to homeland defense. This broad- 
based program includes personnel, health operations, financial services, logistics, 
transportation, space, defense information, command, control, communications, in- 
telligence, and public works sectors. We recently published the first CIP Appendix 
to one of our primary theater operational plans and fielded a CIP database that 
identifies relationships between mission-critical supporting assets, associated 
vulnerabilities, and protection requirements. Another building block is the develop- 
ment of our Theater Infrastructure Assurance Plan, which describes how we fun- 
damentally conduct CIP throughout the AOR. Additionally, our bilateral CIP activi- 
ties with friends and allies in the region have laid the groundwork to protect infra- 
structure outside the U.S. upon which we depend to fulfill our regional security obli- 
gations. 

The Combating Terrorism Readiness Initiatives Fund (CbT RIF) provides com- 
manders additional resources to defend against emergent terrorist threats. 
USPACOM has received $9 million in CbT RIF funds in fiscal year 2004 and hopes 
to receive additional funds after completion of the second round of CbT RIF. The 
first submission of fiscal year 2004 CbT RIF included 58 new and 20 revalidated 
projects from fiscal year 2003 totaling $26 million. Our fiscal year 2004 requests in- 
clude a barrier wall for the Asia Pacific Center for Security Studies, hydraulic gates 
for the USPACOM headquarters, a Mobile Observation Post for Yokota airbase, and 
closed circuit TV and intrusion detection systems in Japan, Korea, and Camp Pen- 
dleton. Thank you for supporting this fund. 

Coordination with law enforcement 

We have established a model for theater counterintelligence operations by fusing 
DOD, law enforcement, and other government agency information, and incorporat- 
ing allied contributions. DOD intelligence analysts embedded in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation’s (FBI) Joint Terrorism Task Force (JTTF) — Hawaii markedly en- 
hance our ability to identify threats and gain insights into terrorist organization 
planning and operations. JTTF members participate in USPACOM planning for 
counterterrorist operations in the region while simultaneously supporting Homeland 
Defense efforts. The Patriot Act, which facilitates such interagency coordination, has 
enhanced our ability to share information on terrorist threats. 

Our Joint Interagency Coordination Group for Counterterrorism (JIACG-CT) is 
the USPACOM staff entity responsible for coordinating DOD and other government 
agency counterterrorism (CT) activities within the USPACOM AOR. Last year, the 
JIACG combined intelligence, operations, and training goals with interagency rep- 
resentation to produce our first theater CT Campaign Plan. This plan, aligned with 
Department of State goals embedded in embassy Mission Performance Plans, fo- 
cuses on both near-term and long-term global war on terrorism efforts. These efforts 
include CT resource creation, terrorist identification and destruction, and the long- 
term effort to strengthen democratic institutions of governance. As the lead staff ele- 
ment in USPACOM’s fight against transnational threats, the mission of JIACG-CT 
is being broadened to include coordination of our counterdrug and counter- 
proliferation efforts. 

The Joint Interagency Task Force-West (JIATF-W) has long been USPACOM’s 
premier operational counterdrug entity. Formerly based in California, JIATF-W is 
relocating to Hawaii to better confront the narcotic threat in the western Pacific. 
Its experience, assets, and interagency relationships will also be relevant against re- 
lated transnational threats like narcoterrorism, piracy, human trafficking, and espe- 
cially weapons proliferation. JIATF-W’s interagency approach facilitates contribu- 
tions of law enforcement, host nations, and Special Operations Forces. 

Regional Maritime Security Initiative (RMSI) 

The ungoverned littoral regions of Southeast Asia are fertile ground for exploi- 
tation by transnational threats like proliferation, terrorism, trafficking in humans 
or drugs, and piracy. The President’s Proliferation Security Initiative (PSD and 
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State Department’s Malacca Strait Initiative are designed to improve international 
cooperation against these threats. 

RMSI is USPACOM’s effort to operationalize these initiatives. Fundamentally, we 
need to gain an awareness of the maritime domain to match the picture we have 
of our international airspace. Working first with other navies of the region, our ap- 
proach is to assess and then provide detailed plans to build and synchronize inter- 
agency and international capacity to fight threats that use the maritime space to 
facilitate their illicit activity. Of course, there are other government agencies that 
play a key role here, too. We have found this concept well received by our friends 
and allies in the region. 

This is a large undertaking that requires us to harness available and emerging 
technologies to develop that maritime situational awareness. It also requires respon- 
sive decisionmaking architectures and the right kinds of immediately available, ex- 
peditionary forces to take action when the decision has been made to do so. 

Our long-term effort in the global war on terrorism focuses on strengthening 
democratic institutions to enhance governance and address the underlying problems 
that give rise to terrorist movements in the first place. This element includes civil- 
military education programs and especially our TSCP. 

Regional Defense Counterterrorism Fellowship (RDCTF) funds are a valuable tool 
in our efforts to combat terrorism in the Pacific. Through this flexible and respon- 
sive program, we’ve trained over 130 students from 7 partner nations (Bangladesh, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines, Sri Lanka, and Thailand) and are building 
a community of counterterrorism experts and practitioners who share a common 
perspective on the proper response to terror threats. 

International Military Education And Training (IMET) exposes future leaders to 
U.S. values, including commitment to the rule of law, the role of a professional mili- 
tary in a democratic society, and overall military professionalism. Grant funding has 
removed financial barriers to U.S. military education and training for friends and 
allies located in regions subject to untoward influences, and has contributed to the 
readiness of troops providing post-hostility engineering and peacekeeping support in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Combined with training offered through the Foreign Military 
Sales process, IMET promotes U.S. military education and training as the recog- 
nized standard worldwide. Consequently, demand has surpassed supply as it relates 
to school capacity. Innovation has addressed this issue in the near-term but real ca- 
pacity increases are necessary to build upon our success. I appreciate your support 
of this valuable program. 

Our TSCP is the vehicle through which we extend U.S. influence, develop access, 
and promote competence among potential coalition partners. These activities di- 
rectly support the global war on terrorism and enhance readiness for contingency 
actions against emerging threats. We also coordinate the TSCP with the country 
teams in our embassies to ensure our efforts complement their Mission Performance 
Plans. TSCP activities clearly help strengthen institutions of governance, directly 
contributing to our long-term counterterrorism effort. 

IMPROVING READINESS AND JOINT WAHFIGHTING CAPABILITY OF PACIFIC COMMAND 

FORCES 

Improving the readiness and joint warfighting capability of USPACOM forces is 
critical to assuring our friends and allies, dissuading military competition, deterring 
threats against U.S. interests, and defeating an adversary if deterrence fails. This 
priority includes providing the spare parts, operating dollars, and training needed 
to maintain ready forces. It also means innovating, transforming, and improving 
those capabilities and technologies needed to keep our forces ready for a wide range 
of alternative futures. 

Past investments in readiness paid off in 2003. Approximately 51,000 USPACOM 
active duty personnel have or are scheduled to deploy in support of operations in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Pacific Fleet (USPACFLT) units deploying to OEF and OIF 
last year included the U.S.S. Abraham Lincoln, Carl Vinson, Constellation, Nimitz, 
and Kitty Hawk Carrier Strike Groups; independently deplo 3 dng submarines; mari- 
time patrol aircraft; Naval Mobile Construction and Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
Units, and a significant portion of our Reserve Force including Harbor Defense, 
Coastal Warfare, Mobile Inshore Undersea Warfare, and Inshore Boat Units. The 
Tarawa and Essex Amphibious Ready Groups deployed with the 15th and 31st Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Units embarked. The seven-ship Amphibious Task Force West, 
built around amphibious assault ships Boxer and Bonhomme Richard deployed with 
the First Marine Division, and the year closed out with the initial deployment of 
Expeditionary Strike Group ONE with flagship U.S.S. Peleliu and the 13th MEU 
(Special Operations Capable) embarked. 
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About 2,000 Pacific Air Forces personnel already have deployed to Southwest Asia 
supporting Aerospace Expeditionary Forces for OEF and OIE. Our Army Forces in 
the Pacific (USARPAC) — active, Reserve, and Guard — are also making important 
contributions in the U.S. Central Command (CENTCOM) AOR. An airborne task 
force from Alaska and an aviation maintenance unit from the Hawaii Army Na- 
tional Guard have been in Afghanistan for the past 6 months. 

More USARPAC contrihutions are in progress. The 25th Infantry Division (ID) 
headquarters and one Brigade Combat Team (BCT) are deploying to Afghanistan 
now, and another 25th ID BCT is currently serving in Northern Iraq. CH-47 air- 
craft of the Hawaii Army National Guard and the 411th Engineer Battalion (U.S. 
Army Reserve) are also en route to Iraq. The 1st Brigade of the 25th ID at Eort 
Lewis, Washington, now a Stryker BCT, will deploy to Iraq later this year, replacing 
the 3d Brigade of the 2d ID, also stationed at Eort Lewis. At the peak, approxi- 
mately 16,500 USARPAC forces will he assigned to CENTCOM. 

In light of our impressive combat performance in Southwest Asia, it would he easy 
to conclude that our current programs are more than adequate to meet every con- 
ceivable threat. But even as we incorporate the lessons learned from those conflicts, 
and with great appreciation for the exceptional quality of our people and equipment, 
we also recognize that many of USPACOM’s most demanding current and future 
warfighting challenges were simply not stressed in Southwest Asia. These missions 
include missile defense, undersea warfare, and air superiority. 

Missile Defense 

Cruise and ballistic missile threats are rapidly increasing in the USPACOM AOR. 
Our ability to defend against them is fundamental to homeland defense, regional 
peace and stability, and to successful execution of our contingency plans. We need 
an integrated, tiered missile defense system. 

Our Forward Deployed Naval Forces, Command and Control elements, and inter- 
ceptor assets will be ready to support Missile Defense Initial Defensive Operations 
on or before October 1. We still need to increase the numbers of Patriot CEM and 
PAC-3 missiles ashore and develop a sea-based terminal missile defense capability. 
Sea-based systems reduce our overall footprint ashore while providing flexible, more 
secure options. I applaud your efforts to date, supporting development and fielding 
of our missile defense systems. 

Undersea Superiority 

USPACOM faces the greatest undersea warfare challenge in the world. Two hun- 
dred fifty submarines call the Pacific home — but only 30 percent of these sub- 
marines belong to allied nations. A robust and integrated Anti-Submarine Warfare 
(ASW) architecture, more capable force structure, and a committed investment in 
future technologies are essential to counter the growing submarine threat. 

Submarines remain the premier ASW asset. Our new Virginia class boats will 
meet our ASW needs well into the future, particularly in the challenging littoral en- 
vironment. Congressional efforts last year also provided funding to refuel two addi- 
tional 688 class submarines. To ensure sufficient submarines are available to 
counter future threats and defeat anti-access strategies, we must seriously consider 
funding the remaining refuelings of 688 class submarines and sustain an adequate 
Virginia class submarine build rate. 

Maritime Patrol Aircraft provide quick responding long range ASW and high de- 
mand intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) capabilities. The P-3 Mar- 
itime Patrol Aircraft sustainment program and follow on multi-mission aircraft are 
critical to respond to emergent submarine threats. I also strongly support the acqui- 
sition of Automatic Periscope Detection technology for both surface ships and Mari- 
time Patrol Aircraft employed in littoral regions. 

Air Superiority 

The E/A-22 Raptor will deliver quantum air power improvements with great rel- 
evance in the Pacific theater. Combining stealth, high speed, and precision weap- 
onry, Raptor will buy back battlespace and increase warfighting options for the joint 
force commander. We need your support to fund and field this aircraft. 

INTELLIGENCE, SURVEILLANCE, RECONNAISSANCE 

Signals Intelligence (SIGINT) 

The global war on terrorism and traditional military threats demand ever-increas- 
ing agility and innovation in intelligence. SIGINT remains critical to our require- 
ments for timely threat information. Access to signals is challenging and requires 
a concentrated effort to expand collections capacity and increase technical capabili- 
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ties to ensure we can adapt to changes in adversary Command and Control (C2) sys- 
tems and processes. 

The National Security Agency and Service SIGINT capabilities are crucial to our 
counterterrorism efforts. The ability to integrate both national and tactical SIGINT 
is key to daily operations and the execution of deliberate and contingency plans. 
However, rapid advances in telecommunications technologies, and their use by our 
adversaries, are outpacing intelligence-gathering capabilities. 

I strongly support the NSA’s transformation efforts to meet the challenges of the 
digital technology revolution. They must have the resources necessary to remain 
technically strong and provide capabilities to meet our requirements. NSA’s capa- 
bilities against modernized militaries and transnational entities such as terrorists 
and weapon proliferators remain key to USPACOM objectives. 

Regarding tactical systems, I continue to advocate the accelerated development 
and fielding of joint, interoperable, modular, rapidly reconfigurable land, sea, and 
air SIGINT platforms. These improvements should be integrated into collaborative 
intelligence processing systems to make the best use of the increased data gathered. 

Without concurrent improvements in NSA’s capabilities and in Service tactical 
cryptologic systems, it will be increasingly difficult to predict, find and target the 
most serious threats to U.S. national security interests. 

Human Intelligence (HUMINT) 

Improving our HUMINT collection capability against key USPACOM challenges, 
especially as it relates to hard and deeply buried C2, WMD facilities, proliferation, 
and terrorist activities is critical. Sustained resources for both CIA and DOD (De- 
fense HUMINT Services) will 3deld the progress we need. Our military commanders 
must have insight into the plans and intentions of our potential adversaries — some- 
thing that HUMINT is uniquely capable of providing. 

Cryptologic Linguists 

To be successful in counterterrorism we require linguists with a high degree of 
proficiency in many different languages and dialects. The minimum requirement is 
for 3/3 language capability; many targets require 4/4 (native) speakers. Maintaining 
a permanent cadre of cryptologic linguists with that degree of proficiency across a 
wide range of low-density languages and dialects is prohibitively expensive. So in 
addition to expanding training and recruiting initiatives, we must ensure the De- 
fense Manpower Data Center’s Automated Language Finder database tracks those 
personnel who are native speakers or who have acquired the requisite skills, and 
that the Defense Language Institute can test for those language skills. 

Imagery Intelligence (IMINT) 

The requirement for electro-optical, radar and infrared imagery remains crucial. 
IMINT converted into geospatial data and integrated with other source material is 
critical to the commanders in the field and provides much-needed context to deci- 
sionmakers. 

Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAV) 

The broad expanse of the USPACOM AOR and lack of access into denied areas 
make surveillance a significant challenge. We need a dynamic mix of national and 
airborne assets capable of maintaining access for IMINT and SIGINT coverage over 
target areas for extended periods. Persistent ISR assets greatly enhance our ability 
to perform counterproliferation and counternarcotics missions, combat piracy, and 
combat terrorism. Scientific and technical advancements like multispectral imaging 
aboard high altitude, high endurance assets such as the U-2 and Global Hawk UAV 
are ideally suited to support our requirements. Early fielding of Global Hawk in the 
USPACOM AOR is essential. 

Tactical level systems like the Predator UAV are also of great value in this thea- 
ter. However, limited airframes, sensors, and dissemination systems prevent us 
from taking full advantage of these capabilities. This complementary arrangement 
of persistent surveillance using both theater and national systems is critical to en- 
suring sufficient warning and situational awareness. 

Tasking, Planning, Exploitation, and Dissemination (TPED) 

USPACOM requires a complete, joint TPED architecture to support future plans 
and contingencies. This architecture must accept inputs from a multitude of ISR as- 
sets and share this data freely among service Deployable Common Ground System 
(DCGS) nodes as well as intelligence users worldwide. Effective TPED of geospatial 
intelligence is crucial to providing the combatant commander, operational, and tac- 
tical forces with an incontrovertible view of the battlespace. Limited resources, cou- 
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pled with great distances make interoperability among service DCGS nodes a criti- 
cal element to accomplishing TPED and ISR missions within the theater. 

COMMAND, CONTROL, COMPUTER, COMMUNICATION (C^) IMPROVEMENTS 
C'^ Modernization 

We have made significant improvements in bandwidth availability through leases 
with commercial providers. We are on track with Satellite Communications Pro- 
grams to replace failing satellites. Defense Information Systems Agency (DISA) 
assures bandwidth will be available whenever and wherever needed, at least to an 
installation’s “front door.” 

But we cannot deliver sufficient bandwidth from the front door of the installation 
to the warrior. The dated wires, cables, and switches installed on our bases have 
insufficient capacity to support applications and services that are based on the 
steady improvements in telecommunications technology. There is also a digital gap 
between strategic and tactical environments. Most tactical users rely on Radio Fre- 
quency (RF) links, but RF links can only deliver a fraction of same bandwidth avail- 
able from landlines. As we greatly expand landline capacity through the Global In- 
formation Grid-Bandwidth Expansion, we must tailor applications for the bandwidth 
capacity that tactical users have available to perform their missions. 

Joint Information Capabilities Enhancement Environment (JICEE) 

True transformation involves changing the way we implement information sys- 
tems from industrial-age, single-purpose systems, to information-age methods, 
wherein we define the framework of the entire information infrastructure then align 
programs-of-record to capability-areas within the framework. 

To move this transformation along, we need to develop a JICEE. This requires 
decomposition of existing programs, reassembling associated systems into a common 
networked environment. We’ve defined a framework, and with the support of the 
Command Information Superiority Architecture program, have partnered with U.S. 
Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM) to develop and test a model to capture existing 
programs and costs to illustrate their contribution to end-to-end capability for gap 
and duplication analysis. We intend to use JICEE to define the objective informa- 
tion and knowledge services network with the roadmap that shows how to integrate, 
interface, leverage and decompose when necessary, projects, initiatives and pro- 
grams-of-record to get there. 

Combined Enterprise Regional Information Exehange System (CENTRIXS) 

CENTRIXS is the effort to establish permanent, classified coalition networks be- 
tween U.S. and coalition partners. Today, CENTRIXS networks support maritime 
forces and shore planning staffs for escort and maritime interdiction missions for 
OEF and OIF. The communities of interest for CENTRIXS now include Australia, 
Canada, United Kingdom, United States, Japan, Thailand, the Republic of Korea, 
Singapore, and New Zealand. CENTRIXS provides e-mail, web access, chat and 
common operational picture capabilities with our coalition partners. With 
CENTRIXS we’ve made significant strides working with our allies to support the 
global war on terrorism and have planned extensive expansion of these networks 
for the near future. USPACOM is working in concert with other regional combatant 
commanders, USJFCOM, and the CENTRIXS Program Management Office toward 
a common network architecture that continues to support global joint operations. 

Agile Coalition Environment (ACE) 

Our ability to connect networks to, and share information with, our allies and se- 
curity cooperation partners is a major challenge. The ACE effort is developing 
crypto devices agile enough to create virtual private networks to support bilateral 
and tailored multi-lateral relationships without having to build or lock-down unique 
networks for each community-of-interest security enclave. ACE enables CENTRIXS 
to converge from a set of independent networks to a single network that supports 
multiple security enclaves on an on-demand basis. 

Computer Network Defense (CND) is a major part of our comprehensive Informa- 
tion Assurance strate^. Our adversaries are constantly developing new ways to use 
computer vulnerabilities to deny access to or exploit our information resources. We 
need constant training on the latest tools, techniques, and vulnerabilities to sustain 
a highly trained team of CND professionals. This team maintains a strong relation- 
ship with the Joint Task Force for Computer Network Operations, the DISA Pacific 
Computer Emergency Response Team (CERT) and the DOD CERT to stay abreast 
on the latest information assurance advisories to maintain the tightest perimeter se- 
curity possible. 
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Deployable Joint Command and Control is critical to the success of future joint 
task force (JTF) operations across the operational spectrum from Non-Combatant 
Evacuation to high intensity warfare. This communications-enabling package has 
significant potential to strengthen command and control for the joint task force 
(JTF) by providing a rapid deployment capability, standardized C2 processes across 
the components, and standardized C^ systems from the strategic to operational lev- 
els. I am concerned, however, that DJC2 lacks organic mobility and the ability to 
interface anticipated C^ systems with our coalition partners. Both USJFCOM and 
the Office of the SECDEF (OSD) are working to resolve these issues, hut these capa- 
bilities may require additional resources to ensure they are delivered on schedule 
in March 2005. 

Exercises 

Exercise events provide essential opportunities to hone a spectrum of security 
skills in multilateral settings, and are a key component of hoth our Joint Training 
Plan and TSCP. 

Exercises such as Cooperative Cope Thunder provide an opportunity for engage- 
ment in the Pacific Alaska Range Complex (PARC), a facility more than five times 
the size of the Red Flag range in Nevada. This year’s Cope Thunder participants 
included: Australia, Bangladesh, Canada, Germany, India, Japan, Malaysia, Mongo- 
lia, the Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, and the IJnited Kingdom. 

Our Balikatan series in the Philippines is a critical element of our continuing ef- 
fort to build an enduring CT capacity and capability in the armed forces of the Phil- 
ippines. It also provides excellent training opportunities for U.S. forces, and does so 
in a manner that both exercises contingency access and relieves training pressures 
due to encroachment elsewhere in theater. 

Our premier multilateral exercise in the Pacific is Cobra Gold, an annual event 
hosted by Thailand. This exercise is specifically designed to promote capabilities and 
cooperation to deal with foreign consequence management, humanitarian assistance, 
peacekeeping/enforcement operations, noncombatant evacuation operations, and 
transnational threats like terrorism and illicit narcotics. 

Our Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration (ACTD) Program allows us to 
influence and leverage our Nation’s investment in science and technology, expedit- 
ing advanced technologies to our warfighters. 

Today USPACOM is sponsoring 18 ACTD projects — more than any other regional 
combatant command. We have distributed the workload across the whole theater — 
almost all service component and subunified commanders and most of my staff di- 
rectors have responsibility for at least one ACTD. A number of our ACTDs have ac- 
celerated state-of-the-art technologies into OEF and OIF. For example, the 
Thermobaric Weapon ACTD accelerated its tunnel-penetrating-munition develop- 
ment for combat use in Afghanistan. The Language and Speech Exploitation Re- 
sources ACTD currently provides language translation support for intelligence col- 
lection and ongoing operations in both Afghanistan and Iraq. The Joint Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal ACTD has provided networked reachback support for hundreds 
of explosive ordnance events in Iraq and Afghanistan. In all, eight USPACOM 
ACTD projects are directly contributing to the global war on terrorism. 

We have been awarded three new ACTD Projects starting in fiscal year 2004. 
These include the Theater Effects Based Operations ACTD, which is a partnership 
with USFK and USJFCOM and has direct application in the work of our Standing 
Joint Force Headquarters. 

TRAINING FACILITIES AND RANGES 

Transformation of the PARC into a 21st century joint training complex and joint 
national training capability venue is important. Integrating virtual capabilities with 
existing training ranges is the next step in providing our warfighters the optimum 
combat training environment. 

USPACOM forces are performing an increasing number of missions ranging from 
major combat in OIF to humanitarian assistance. Mission success requires realistic 
training — something inert ordnance cannot completely provide. The first exposure to 
live fire faced by our forces must not come in a hostile combat environment, but 
rather in a controlled but authentic training environment where they can learn from 
their experiences and condition themselves to face the “real thing.” We are integrat- 
ing virtual training technologies with live facilities and exercises to maximize train- 
ing value within existing physical restrictions. 

However, we are increasingly limited in our ability to conduct this training, be- 
cause of restrictions on space, hours, ordnance, and radio frequencies. PACAF and 
U.S. Army Alaska work closely with State and Federal agencies to minimize range 
encroachment and to mitigate the environmental impacts associated with the PARC. 
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Our primary live-fire range in the western Pacific, Farallon de Medinilla (FDM) is 
heavily used now only because we received legislative relief associated with the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act. 

Training at Makua Range on Oahu is limited in the number and type of training 
cycles we can conduct, so more of our annual small unit training is achieved via 
deployment to the Pohakuloa range which also supports battalion level and higher 
combined arms live-fire exercises on the Island of Hawaii. We have also established 
a Joint Training Requirements Group to ensure effective use of available training 
areas in support of all service components and allies training in Hawaii and the Pa- 
cific AOR. This initiative will be fully integrated with the Joint National Training 
Capability through our new Pacific Warfighting Center. Finally, we are leveraging 
our TSCP to supplement our training locations as encroachment continues to re- 
strict our training opportunities. 

Many military facilities are also becoming foci for biodiversity, with development 
and expansion encroaching on our facilities. Where once our bases and training 
areas were remote sites, urban expansion now surrounds them, forcing some spe- 
cies, including some endangered species, into relatively safer environments of mili- 
tary facilities. 

We are very good stewards of the environment. We have set aside space for pro- 
tected species, altered or deferred some units’ training to avoid interference in nest- 
ing areas, and developed specific programs to increase the populations of protected 
or endangered species. 

For the most part, the military’s answer to encroachment challenges has been to 
work around the immediate problems while attempting to minimize the impact on 
the quality and quantity of training. For example, environmental concerns now im- 
pose noise restrictions that force important low altitude maneuvers to use unreal- 
istically high altitudes and limit the use of ranges. Maneuver space is reduced, 
training lanes become narrow, and our individual maneuvers become too predictable 
or repetitive. The central question is how all these important interests can be ad- 
vanced in a balanced and cooperative way. 

As part of our efforts to seek this balance, we sought and received narrowly fo- 
cused clarifications to the Marine Mammal Protection Act and the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act that provide us the needed flexibility to train our forces for combat while 
continuing our commitment to environmental stewardship through necessary protec- 
tion of marine mammals and endangered species. 

You also clarified the Endangered Species Act by specifying that Integrated Natu- 
ral Resource Management Plans (INRMP) be used in lieu of designating critical 
habitat. DOD is already obligated under the Sikes Act to develop INRMPs for lands 
under military control. INRMPs are prepared in cooperation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and State agencies, which recommend ways for DOD to better pro- 
vide for species conservation and recovery. While we understand there are attempts 
to roll back these new provisions, it is critical that we be given an opportunity to 
implement them on our military ranges and operating areas. We will use the in- 
creased flexibility to ensure that we have access to ranges and operating areas vital 
to training our forces for future conflicts. We appreciate your efforts to help us 
maintain our readiness while protecting the environment. 

LOGISTICS AND MOBILITY 

We continue to improve our ability to adapt plans and rapidly flow forces and 
equipment. At the same time, we must efficiently sustain these forces as they move 
forward. Working in partnership with U.S. Transportation Command 
(USTRANSCOM), we have made steady progress identifying and prioritizing exist- 
ing strategic air and sealift infrastructure improvement projects to support the glob- 
al war on terrorism, or if required, a major theater war in the Pacific. Our Pacific 
Command En Route Infrastructure Steering Committee (PERISC) commissioned the 
study of several strategically located airfields in the theater, gathering appropriate 
infrastructure data and applying this information to model personnel and cargo 
throughput capability. 

Our current enroute airlift system includes Elmendorf Air Force Base (AFB) Alas- 
ka, Hickam AFB Hawaii, Andersen AFB Guam, and Japan’s Iwakuni Marine Corp 
Air Station, Kadena Air Base (AB), Misawa AB, and Yokota AB. The PERISC has 
validated and championed over $100 million in fuel hydrant, ramp and runway 
projects at these locations to support the National Military Strategy and Mobility 
Requirements Study 2005. We also identified seven projects at Elemendorf AFB, 
Alaska and Hickam AFB, Hawaii in fiscal year 2005 to support the assignment of 
C-17 aircraft at both locations. These and other investments throughout the AOR 
will ensure we have the required infrastructure readiness. 
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Theater In-Transit Visibility is required to allow the Joint Force Commander to 
see force closure for deployments and avoid unnecessary costs and inefficiencies for 
sustainment and distribution. In the past, intransit visibility was typically provided 
to Joint Force Commanders from Ports of Embarkation (POE) to Ports of Debarka- 
tion (POD) (i.e. the USTRANSCOM air and sea channels). End-to-end visibility for 
either deployment or sustainment distribution prior to the POE, or in-theater from 
the POD to the ultimate destination did not exist. 

In October 2003, OSD published the first Department-wide Radio Frequency Iden- 
tification (RFID) policy. Recently updated in February 2004, this policy mandates 
the implementation and expansion of Active RFID. The immediate implementation 
of this policy will provide USPACOM with enablers for both In-Transit Visibility 
and Total Asset Visibility (TAV). 

USPACOM’s current RFID infrastructure is limited and Army-centric, primarily 
supporting Army deployments to the Korean theater. To meet OSD’s mandate and 
USPACOM’s requirement for TAV, extensive RFID instrumentation must be ob- 
tained and installed in USPACOM. Instrumentation locations encompass our strate- 
gic and multi-nodal ports, including transload locations, and extend to supply activi- 
ties and originating bases of deploying forces, ultimately including final destina- 
tions. To mirror CENTCOM’s current capability for TAV in our theater, every effort 
should be made to fund and train personnel needed to activate this capability. 

Preferred munitions 

Emergent requirements in support of OEF and OIF resulted in reduced availabil- 
ity of preferred munitions and have forced us to rely on older stocks for a period 
of time. A robust near term inventory of global positioning system-aided and laser- 
guided bombs such as the Joint Direct Attack Munition, Wind Correct Munitions 
Dispensers and GBU-10/12 pre-staged ashore, supplemented by more weapons 
available from afloat or deployable stockpiles would provide USPACOM with a more 
accurate, reliable capability. In the future, we’ll also need significant quantities of 
emerging weaponry, such as Small Diameter Bomb and Joint Air to Surface Stand- 
off Munition. Positioning these weapons forward in theater will reduce lift require- 
ments in the early stages of a conflict when those assets are most critical. 

C-17 aircraft 

USPACOM strongly supports U.S. Air Force and USTRANSCOM efforts to pro- 
cure at least 222 C-17 aircraft as the minimum baseline to ensure responsive global 
mobility and provide the flexibility and capacity to support DOD warfighting trans- 
formation. Our number one strategic lift shortfall is airlift due to retirement of 
aging C-141 aircraft, poor C-5 reliability. The C-17 is one of only two strategic air- 
lift platforms in the Air Mobility Command inventory capable of providing over- and 
outsized cargo lift capacity. The only other aircraft is the less reliable C-5. The cur- 
rent Air Force Program Objective Memorandum funds 180 C-17 aircraft, however, 
in light of increasing global war on terrorism demands, additional C-17 aircraft 
should be procured. 

USPACOM anticipates basing eight C-17s each at Hickam AFB, Hawaii in De- 
cember 2005 and Elmendorf AFB, Alaska starting in 2007. Active duty Air Force 
and Air Reserve component forces — Hawaii Air National Guard and Alaskan Air 
Force reservists — will operate these strategic mobility aircraft. These aircraft will 
bring vastly increased reliability, versatility and large capacity to and through the 
Pacific theater. 

High Speed Vessels (HSV) provide a flexible alternative for intratheater move- 
ment in USPACOM, including its use to augment airlift. Since October 2001, III 
Marine Expeditionary Force (MEF) has been testing a leased HSV with great suc- 
cess and cost savings for exercise deplo 3 ments and redeployments, as well as oper- 
ational employment. Joint Venture HSV XI, the Joint Army/Navy HSV that partici- 
pated in Millennium Challenge 2002 and other exercises, was scheduled to support 
U.S. Army training in the USPACOM Theater from March to April 2003, but was 
diverted to support CENTCOM for OEF and OIF. Without a doubt, HSV capabilities 
were critical to the early success of OIF. The speed and range of the HSV-Xl al- 
lowed it to rapidly deploy to CENTCOM. There, it was successfully employed as an 
afloat staging base for Naval Special Warfare combatant craft operations. In Octo- 
ber 2003, a new HSV-X2 Swift, replaced the HSV-Xl, and is serving as a Mine 
Warfare Command and Support ship. In the USPACOM AOR, USARPAC will use 
HSV-Xl to conduct exercises and training under our ACTD program. We fully sup- 
port continued leasing of tailorable High Speed Vessels as force projection and lift 
platforms. 
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Tanker Aircraft 

Our National Security Strategy cannot be executed without air-refueling tankers, 
yet many of ours are nearly 50 years old. The average age of the fleet is 43 years, 
and the cost of keeping these aging aircraft mission capable is increasingly prohibi- 
tive. In the USPACOM, air-refueling tankers are critical to execution of theater war 
plans as early deployers in support of the Pacific Tanker Air Bridge. Meanwhile, 
OEF, OIF, and Operation Noble Eagle have demonstrated the operational impact 
air refueling capability has in support of the global war on terrorism. The KC-135 
aircraft comprises 90 percent of the tanker fleet, and their usage has increased 45 
percent over employment programmed before 11 Sept 01. The fiscal year 2002 DOD 
Appropriation Bill authorized the Air Force to negotiate the lease/purchase of 100 
commercial B-767 aircraft for air refueling use — an issue currently under DODIG 
investigation. Regardless of the tanker lease resolution, we still need a viable option 
to replace the aging tanker fleet. 

Aircraft Mission Capable (MC) Rates 

We continue to be concerned about low USPACOM aircraft MC rates. Aging air- 
craft inventory and parts shortages continue to drive reduced MC rates, reduced fill 
rates for our “go to war” Readiness Spares Packages, and high cannibalization rates. 
Although funding for spare parts has 31 improved over the past several years, 
shortages still exist. As an example, only one of six PACAF A-IO, F-15, and F-16 
wings maintained minimum MC standards during fiscal year 2003. The F-15Cs at 
Kadena AB are, on average, 26 years old — 11 years beyond the Air Force’s meixi- 
mum desirable age for fighter aircraft. We must recapitalize our fighter force struc- 
ture. 


IMPROVING QUALITY OF SERVICE FOR OUR MEN AND WOMEN 

Improved quality of service (QoS) for our men and women is our third priority. 
Inseparable from combat readiness, it is certainly more than just good quality of 
life. It also means providing the high quality operating facilities, the tools, and the 
information technology necessary for our personnel to achieve their goals and exe- 
cute their missions with efficiency and a minimum of frustration. The QoS initia- 
tives included in the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2004 dem- 
onstrate the commitment of military and congressional leadership to meet the needs 
of our deserving servicemembers and their families. 

Quality of life in USPACOM is good and improving. In the near term, we’re fo- 
cused on retention, operating tempo, and housing and school improvements. 

Competing for and retaining the best people 

We must not take current high retention rates for granted. High operating tempo 
associated with OEF and OIF, coupled with a recovering economy, could challenge 
our ability to retain quality personnel at required levels. A proactive approach fea- 
turing competitive compensation and thoughtful force management is required. 

On behalf of the men and women of USPACOM, thank you for your support of 
recent initiatives including: an average 4 percent pay raise, increases in allowances 
for family separation, housing, and cost of living, and pay premiums that recognize 
special sacrifices like Assignment Incentive Pay in Korea and Hostile Fire/Imminent 
Danger Pay. Deployed personnel in harm’s way will also be more at ease knowing 
that additional family assistance has been provided in the form of child care, edu- 
cation, and youth services for their loved ones back home. These initiatives will help 
us recruit and retain our highly skilled troops and their families. 

Operating Tempo 

Our forces have performed magnificently during OEF and OIF. In 2003, 
USPACOM’s forwardbased forces largely remained in place during these conflicts to 
help maintain our deterrent posture. Air and naval forces that did participate were 
quickly returned to their home bases for rest, repair, and readiness for further as- 
signment. As we enter 2004, marines from the III MEF and soldiers from the 25th 
Infantry Division are beginning rotations to Afghanistan and Iraq. We will work to 
mitigate resulting impacts on these troops and their families while compensating 
with additional forces to maintain our readiness posture forward. 

Reserve Mobilization 

We continue to rely on our Reserve and Guard members to help us accomplish 
our missions in the Pacific. These outstanding citizen-servicemembers contribute 
hard work and unique talents. As a matter of policy, USPACOM relies heavily on 
volunteers. Since September 11, we have mobilized approximately 5,000 
servicemembers who have served tours up to 2 years in length. 
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Today there are about 40 mobilized reservists working at our headquarters and 
about 1,700 mobilized reservists throughout the USPACOM AOR, serving within 
the ranks of our service components. All of these members are making important 
contributions in key roles such as force protection, planning, logistics flow, and myr- 
iad other critical areas. 

We will continue to promote judicious use of our Reserve Forces. We actively sup- 
port Secretary Rumsfeld’s initiatives to relieve the pressure on the Guard and Re- 
serve and to rebalance the force for the future. America can be proud of the way 
our Reserve Forces have responded to our Nation’s needs. 

Force Health Protection 

We are working with OSD to ensure Smallpox and Anthreix Vaccines are author- 
ized and will be available for those who need it. Last year, the emergence of Severe 
Acute Respiratory Syndrome (SARS) posed a new global threat. Although we didn’t 
have a single case among our troops, we remain vigilant, and will take steps to limit 
our forces’ exposure whenever possible. Another continuing threat in the Pacific is 
HIV/AIDS. We’ve partnered with select countries for HIV/AIDS Prevention Pro- 
grams in their militaries — a significant step in fostering both healthy peacekeepers 
and economic stability. 

I also want to emphasize the need for integrated and standardized medical infor- 
mation systems across DOD. Unified Commands, among others, are responsible for 
reporting and tracking disease surveillance and vaccination data. However, no mili- 
tary wide automated systems exist to support these tasks. To this end, I support 
a USPACOM-led demonstration project to test and evaluate DOD’s Theater Medical 
Information Program, currently under development, to integrate a joint medical in- 
formation system, both in garrison and deployment. 

Military Housing 

Quality housing provides peace of mind for our forces and underscores our com- 
mitment to quality of life. Recent increases in basic allowance for housing support 
the DOD goal of zero out-of-pocket housing expenses by fiscal year 2005 for person- 
nel living on the economy. 

Meanwhile, our service components remain committed to replace or renovate sub- 
standard military family housing, relying on housing privatization initiatives (such 
as Public Private Venture and Residential Communities Initiative) and Military 
Construction (MILCON). These initiatives are a “win-win” for the community and 
serve to provide high quality, welldesigned military housing developments. Pacific 
service components and USFK are in the process of adding or replacing over 1,200 
family housing units in fiscal year 2004 alone. Your continued support of military 
housing privatization initiatives is appreciated. Still, MILCON is required to meet 
Defense Planning Guidance goals, especially overseas. In our fiscal year 2005 pro- 
gram, we have nearly $300 million in MILCON family housing projects. 

Continued funding is also essential to improve bachelor housing. For fiscal year 
2005, $291 million is required to keep all components on plan. Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine components are on track to eliminate open bay and central latrine barracks. 
Army will meet this goal in Hawaii and South Korea by fiscal year 2008 and fiscal 
year 2009, respectively. 

Schools 

Competitive schools are a top quality of life concern, especially in Guam and Ha- 
waii. DOD Education Activity school projects in Guam will provide a new high 
school (fiscal year 2005 at $28 million) and a new elementary/middle school in the 
future. 

In Hawaii, we are leveraging our Joint Venture Education Forum (JVEF) to im- 
prove school quality, strengthen our partnership with the State and its citizens, and 
increase attractiveness of Hawaii as a duty station. The JVEF is a collaborative ef- 
fort between the Hawaii Department of Education and USPACOM to improve edu- 
cation and facilities in the military impacted public schools. Over the past 4 years, 
the Forum has focused on repair and maintenance, and on upgrading textbooks and 
technology. More recently the JVEF has focused on the transition issues of military 
dependent children by helping schools develop transition assistance programs and 
offering a military culture course to school staffs. Subsequent USPACOM school sur- 
veys reveal significantly improved perceptions of Hawaii schools by military fami- 
lies. 

Transformation 

Improved QOS is an intended and essential product of our transformation initia- 
tives. As we posture forces to ensure security in the new threat context, we also 
seek to place forces such that they can be efficiently employed against unpredictable 
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threats — minimizing optempo while posing a minimal burden on friends and allies 
in the region. In short, we want to be relevant, welcomed, and immediately employ- 
able. 

Base facilities and infrastructure 

Sustainment, Restoration, and Modernization (SRM) of facilities and infrastruc- 
ture throughout USPACOM remains an important concern. Current funding levels 
limit our ability to achieve the 67-year recapitalization rate directed by DOD. We 
have equally important infrastructure requirements above SRM needs, including en- 
vironmental requirements and new mission bed-downs for transformational capabili- 
ties like C-17 aircraft and Stryker BCTs. We are working to ensure transformation- 
related changes are integrated into our MILCON plans to prevent wasted expendi- 
tures. 

Military Construction (MILCON) in Korea 

As Commander, U.S. Forces Korea is testifying, our facilities in Korea remain 
among the worst in USPACOM. MILCON is essential to rectify these shortcomings 
and to advance our transformation initiatives. We plan on consolidating USFK into 
two hubs of enduring installations — an air-oriented hub focused on Osan AB, and 
a sea-oriented hub in the southeast near Pusan. These consolidations will improve 
unit readiness, force protection, and quality of life while reducing adverse impact 
on our host nation. This long term but essential program requires stable MILCON 
funding. 

We appreciate your support for fiscal year 2004 projects in South Korea to up- 
grade hardened aircraft shelters and to construct family housing, barracks com- 
plexes and dormitories. We also understand your reservations about reprogramming 
MILCON projects before achieving the precondition of obtaining necessary land on 
which to construct them. We are working closely with the Republic of Korea (ROK) 
government to pursue the land purchases necessary to make these projects viable, 
and we will abide by the provisions of the 2004 Military Construction Appropria- 
tions Act regarding their planning and construction. 

We request your support for the fiscal year 2005 MILCON projects submitted by 
the services for South Korea, including U.S. Air Force family housing and dormitory 
projects and the sewer system upgrade at Camp Humphreys. 

Guam MILCON 

Guam’s geostrategic importance cannot be overstated. Both Navy and Air Force 
facilities will continue to figure prominently in Guam’s increasing role as a power 
projection hub. But Guam’s environment can be harsh, and major infrastructure im- 
provements are needed to support its further utility. USPACFLT plans to upgrade 
the KILO Wharf near Orote Point in fiscal year 2005 ($13 million) to better support 
weapons handling, and has further plans to develop the Orote peninsula into a fully 
capable munitions hub in the out years. Three future projects are also essential to 
improve wharves at Apra Harbor. In fiscal year 2005, USPACAF plans to construct 
a $20 million war reserve material storage facility at Andersen AFB, and has out 
year projects to repair the south runway and construct munitions storage igloos. 

Joint POWIMIA Accounting Command (JPAC) 

The JPAC stood up on 1 October 2003, combining assets of JTF — Full Accounting 
and Central Identification Lab-Hawaii (CILHI), with a global mission. The com- 
mand will eventually be housed in a new combined facility at Hickam AFB that will 
improve efficiency while reducing overall footprint. 

In 2003, joint field activities in Vietnam, Laos, Burma, North Korea, and Cam- 
bodia recovered 26 possible human remains believed to be those of unaccounted-for 
Americans. Meanwhile, the CILHI identified a total of 64 Americans previously un- 
accounted for: 37 from the Vietnam War, 5 from the Korean War, and 22 from 
World War 11. We remain fully committed to this mission. 

Pacific Warfighting Center (PWC) 

USPACOM’s exercise simulation and support infrastructure is obsolete. This 
shortfall significantly reduces the ability to train USPACOM and JTF commanders 
in crisis action readiness procedures, limits their ability to rehearse key operational 
orders, and degrades the ability to improve combined interoperability with friends 
in the region. The current exercise simulation facility also does not support future 
technologies or meet force protection requirements. A planned, state-of-the-art oper- 
ations and simulation center will improve total force readiness by exploiting emerg- 
ing technologies to create a networked, live, virtual, and constructive training and 
mission rehearsal environment for joint and combined force commanders and their 
staffs. 
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The PWC will be a key node on DOD’s global grid of warfighting centers that cre- 
ate the Joint National Training Capability. PWC will be fully integrated with, and 
extend the capability of, USJFCOM’s Joint Training Analysis and Simulation Cen- 
ter and U.S. European Command’s Warrior Preparation Center. It will also be home 
to our most important new joint command and control development — the Standing 
Joint Force Headquarters, discussed below. 

PWC promises to save exercise funds and enhance regional security cooperation 
using Internet-based information exchange opportunities via the Asia-Pacific Area 
Network (APAN). We estimate a $30 million need in fiscal year 2006 for this facil- 
ity. 

Nimitz-MacArthur Pacific Command Center (NMPCC) 

The NMPCC is complete and will be dedicated on April 14. This modern facility 
and its robust information technology will fundamentally change the way we com- 
mand and control forces in the Pacific theater. We are working hard on information 
and knowledge management processes to maximize efficiency while minimizing frus- 
trations. Thank you for making this important headquarters a reality. 

REINFORCING THE CONSTANTS IN ASIA-PACIFIC SECURITY 

Our longstanding bilateral alliances in the Asia-Pacific region, our friendships 
both old and new, and the presence of our forward-deployed combat forces continue 
to be the foundation of the region’s peace and stability. Based upon my extensive 
travels throughout Asia and the Pacific, it is clear that more and more nations ap- 
preciate the constructive role forward-based American forces play in regional peace 
and stability. We are capitalizing on these sentiments to build bilateral relation- 
ships while nurturing multinational efforts that support regional security needs. 

The USPACOM TSCP enhances U.S. influence, expands U.S. operational access 
to train (and deploy) forwarddeployed and forward-based combat forces, and in- 
creases competence of our coalition partners. Every TSCP activity is designed to en- 
hance our joint/combined capabilities and communicate assurance to our friends 
while dissuading or deterring our enemies. Seminars and multilateral exercises con- 
tinue to be inexpensive but powerful ways to develop the capabilities to work effec- 
tively as partners against all manner of transnational threats. 

TSCP is an engine of change that, along with our Joint Training and Experimen- 
tation plans, solidifies the link between national strategy and focused, enduring re- 
gional security. 

The dividends of a relevant, adaptive TSCP are clear — our treaty allies and 
friends have provided incomparable support to OEF, the global war on terrorism, 
and now OIF as well. We have new security partners. Mongolia, for example, has 
made historic contributions in the war on terrorism and in the reconstruction of 
Iraq. Many other countries within the Asia-Pacific region also share our security in- 
terests, and it is due in part to their efforts to combat terrorism that the analytical 
depth and breadth of shared actionable intelligence on the terror threat has im- 
proved so significantly. Their demonstrations of support are positive signs that 
meaningful regional cooperation on these threats will continue. 

Japan 

The U.S. -Japan alliance remains the most important pact in the Pacific and is as 
strong as it has ever been. Nearly 64,000 U.S. Armed Forces personnel are stationed 
in Japan, including units of the 5th Air Force, III MEF, and 7th Fleet. Without 
these forces, it would be very difficult to meet our commitments both to Japan and 
to the rest of Asia-Pacific region. Last year, Japan contributed about $4 billion just 
to host our forces — the most generous of any U.S. ally. 

Since becoming Prime Minister nearly 3 years ago. Prime Minister Koizumi has 
stressed the importance of the alliance and has exerted exceptional leadership in 
support of both regional and global security efforts. Japan acted swiftly and histori- 
cally after September 11 to provide airlift services and over 89 million gallons of 
fuel to coalition ships in the Arabian Sea in support of OEF. Last year, the Govern- 
ment of Japan (GOJ) approved an extension to the basic plan to continue these val- 
uable contributions to the global war on terrorism. Japan’s Coast Guard also partici- 
pated in the first PSI exercise last September. 

But arguably the most significant symbol of Japan’s commitment to regional and 
global security was its December 2003 decision to contribute up to 1,000 Japan Self- 
Defense Force personnel for Iraq — a plan they are now implementing. Additionally, 
they’ve pledged $5 billion in loans and grants for Iraqi reconstruction, second only 
to the United States. We take every opportunity to express our appreciation to the 
GOJ for Japan’s incredible support. 
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We continue to strengthen this vibrant alliance through open dialogue and a con- 
tinuing infusion of creativity. We benefit from robust relationships with the Japan 
Self Defense Forces, all of which have greatly matured in the last two decades. Al- 
though our deepest ties lie with the Maritime and Air Self Defense forces — mainly 
due to the day-to-day presence of the 7th Fleet and 5th Air Force — we are also look- 
ing for ways to increase interactions with the Ground Self Defense Force. 

The Defense Policy Review Initiative (DPRI) provides an important forum for de- 
liberating alliance improvements. Working closely with OSD, the State Department, 
and our country team, we are consulting with the GOJ on ways to improve our com- 
mand structures, assist the Self Defense Forces in their own transformation efforts, 
and make modest adjustments to address noise and safety concerns in places like 
the Kanto plain and Okinawa. 

Efforts continue to implement the Special Action Committee Okinawa (SACO) 
final report. While 15 of 27 SACO initiatives have been completed, 12 are still being 
worked. Two of 5 noise reduction initiatives and 10 of 11 SACO land release initia- 
tives have yet to be completed. Considerable progress on the 12 outstanding initia- 
tives has been made, and the initiatives are continually being pursued. 

The cornerstone of the SACO final report is the Futenma Replacement Facility 
(FRF). GOJ approval of a basic plan for the offshore portion of the FRF highlights 
the progress made in the SACO process last summer. However, we continue to em- 
phasize to the GOJ that a complete replacement facility as identified in the SACO 
final report — not just the offshore portion — is required before Futenma can be fully 
returned. 

We continue our frank and open dialogue with Japan to nurture this robust alli- 
ance. We will also continue to improve U.S. -Japan coordination with other countries 
in the region to address cooperation on regional security issues. 

Republic of Korea 

Our solid partnership with South Korea has contributed to peace and security on 
the peninsula for 50 years. Today, units of the 8th U.S. Army and 7th Air Force 
comprise the majority of our 38,000-troop strength in South Korea. We have also 
witnessed continued growth in the capability and capacity of ROK forces. They are 
modern, professional, and growing rapidly in tactical sophistication. 

Of course our partnership is focused on the most immediate security threat to the 
South Korean people — North Korea, or the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK). Although the likelihood of war on the peninsula remains low, the stakes 
posed by the North Korean conventional threat remain high, and are even higher 
if North Korea continues its pursuit of nuclear programs. The DPRK maintains 
more than 70 percent of its forces within 100 kilometers of the Demilitarized Zone 
(DMZ), and the Kim regime persists in its “military first” policy, keeping its large 
force fed, equipped, and trained while average citizens face deprivation and starva- 
tion. 

North Korean missile and missile technology exports pose a grave proliferation 
concern. Its missile inventory includes over 500 short-range SCUD missiles and me- 
dium range No Dong missiles capable of delivering conventional or chemical pay- 
loads well beyond the peninsula. Ongoing research on a multiple-stage variant of 
the Taepo Dong missile may provide North Korea the means to target the continen- 
tal United States. Its other illicit activities, including probable State-run narcotics 
and currency counterfeiting enterprises, also pose a broad threat to regional secu- 
rity. 

After trilateral talks in April 2002 and two rounds of Six Party Talks to date, it 
is clear diplomacy must continue to be backed by a strong ROK-US defense partner- 
ship to eliminate North Korea’s nuclear programs and reduce the North Korean con- 
ventional threat. 

We recognize the importance of reconciliation efforts to the Korean people and 
support those efforts by maintaining a position of mutual strength. Nations of the 
region are aligned on the goal of achieving complete, verifiable and irreversible dis- 
mantlement of the North Korean nuclear program. 

Meanwhile, the ROK has steadily increased its regional security role. USPACOM 
is working with the ROK Joint Staff to ensure our regional security cooperation ef- 
forts are in consonance with one another and integrated where appropriate. The re- 
turn of Korean troops from United Nations (U.N.) peacekeeping duty in Timor-Leste 
in October 2003 underscored Korea’s commitment to regional peace and stability. 
The ROK continues to support USPACOM’s Multinational Planning Augmentation 
Team (MPAT) program. South Korea’s growing security role provides regional con- 
tributions while meeting its peninsular defense responsibilities. 

The ROK continues to support our global security efforts as well. In September 
2003, we released the last of four ROK amphibious ships after their 18 months of 
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logistical support and aircraft recovery operations related to OEF. In December 
2003, the ROK Air Force completed 2 years of airlift support, having logged almost 
3,000 flight hours and moved over 300 tons of cargo and passengers throughout the 
AOR. The ROK Army has deployed a Construction Engineer unit and medics to 
Bagram, Afghanistan since February 2003. By May 2003, over 600 ROK engineers 
and medical service personnel were working in Iraq along side the U.S. military. 

Most significantly, we anticipate the ROK government will dispatch up to 3,000 
more troops to Iraq later this year, making it the third largest coalition troop con- 
tributor to OIF. These contrihutions have been, and will continue to be, important 
to global security, and we thank the Korean people for their support. 

Occasional anti-American sentiment reminds us that South Korea is a vibrant, 
democratic society, with a profusion of free and diverse voices. Nevertheless, we 
clearly have reached an important juncture in ROK-U.S. relations. While the major- 
ity of South Koreans support the alliance, we know we must strengthen the alliance 
to meet the challenges of the new international security environment. 

ROK Minister of Defense Lee Jun and U.S. SECDEF Donald Rumsfeld estab- 
lished the future of the ROK-U.S. Alliance Policy Initiative at the 34th Security 
Consultative Meeting in Washington D.C. on December 5, 2002. Its charter is to de- 
velop options and make recommendations to adapt the alliance to reflect the chang- 
ing regional and global security circumstances. The ultimate objective is to build a 
balanced and enduring alliance that will be more effective but less intrusive in the 
lives of the Korean people. 

Despite this challenging political environment, future of the alliance meetings 
have produced considerable progress. Most notable are the agreement to relocate 
U.S. forces from the Seoul metropolitan area, a more regional role for USFK, greater 
information sharing to coordinate force improvement plans, terms of reference for 
a command relations study, and the transfer of appropriate military missions to 
ROK forces. Final details to relocate U.S. forces from Seoul and consolidate U.S. 
forces into two hubs south of the Han River remain for ongoing ROK-U.S. discus- 
sions. 

Australia is a strong ally and special partner in the Pacific. Australia’s support 
for a new joint antiterrorism center in Indonesia and its Regional Assistance Mis- 
sion to the Solomon Islands are just two recent examples of Australia’s solid leader- 
ship throughout Oceania. The Australian people have demonstrated a steadfast 
commitment to winning the global war on terrorism, and they continue to make val- 
uable contributions to OFF and OIF. 

Improving the already high level of interoperability between U.S. forces and the 
Australian Defense Force remains a top priority. A comprehensive 2-year study on 
Strategic and Operational Level Interoperability has just concluded. The implemen- 
tation of its recommendations will ensure interoperability continues to advance. 

Australia has the most robust set of range and training facilities for air, land and 
sea operations in the Pacific Rim. The facilities range from well-developed, instru- 
mented training ranges to austere sites with little existing infrastructure. We have 
embarked on a comprehensive plan to study expanded use of these training areas 
to support the Talisman Saber exercise series and other future training initiatives. 
Future Australia/U.S. combined training events will exercise Combined Task Force- 
level air, land, and sea operations to a level rarely found outside the United States. 

Republic of the Philippines (RP) 

Designated a Major Non-North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) Ally in Octo- 
ber 2003, the RP is a strong partner in the global war on terrorism. Our bilateral 
relationship promotes mutually beneficial training, Philippine military reform, and 
increased counterterrorism capacity and capability. Despite significant domestic se- 
curity concerns, the RP generously supported OEF with access to facilities and air- 
space, and recently deployed approximately 100 medical, engineering, and security 
personnel for Iraqi reconstruction. 

OEF-Philippines (OEF-P) continues. Last year, we executed a focused security as- 
sistance plan to support our CT objectives in the Philippines. Five security assist- 
ance modules enhanced near-term needs like light infantry training, night vision 
skills, and intelligence fusion. We also executed the region’s most robust Foreign 
Military Financing (FMF) Maintenance Assistance Plan to improve the AFP tactical 
mobility on both land and sea. In February, a refurbished 180 patrol craft (ex-U.S.S. 
Cyclone) was provided to the RP under the Excess Defense Articles program. This 
vessel is now the most capable maritime interdiction platform in the Philippine 
Navy. 

The AFP have improved their effectiveness against the ASG, highlighted by De- 
cember’s arrest of ASG terrorist Galib Andang, aka “Commander Robot”, on Jolo Is- 
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land. We continue OEF-P to provide training, advice, and assistance to the AFP to 
improve their capability and capacity to deal with terror threats. 

Incremental progress toward our mutual defense goals has prompted a complete 
review of the pace and direction of the AFP as an institution. The resulting Joint 
Defense Assessment is both a template for long-term AFP reform and a mechanism 
by which we are managing near-term CT improvements. 

Philippine Defense Reform (PDR) is the engine by which these improvements will 
proceed. The PDR is a broad-based, multi-year cooperative effort between the Phil- 
ippine and U.S. Governments. PDR recommendations, implemented in a coordinated 
and deliberate fashion, are designed to address systemic organizational deficiencies, 
correct root causes of strategic and operational shortcomings and achieve long term, 
sustainable institutional improvements in management, leadership and emplo 3 mient 
of the AFP. While we will assist the Philippines through normal security assistance 
processes and through routine military-to-military exchanges and exercises, the re- 
forms are principally the responsibility of the Philippine Government. The Phil- 
ippines’ most senior military and civilian leaders are completely supportive of the 
PDR process. We appreciate your continued support of the Philippines through Se- 
curity Assistance funding. 

Thailand also was granted Major Non-NATO Allied Status in December 2003. 
Thailand’s valuable contributions to regional security stem in large part from the 
capacity building we have mutually pursued. 

Since the October 2002 Bali bombings in Indonesia, Thailand has been particu- 
larly open and cooperative in the global war on terrorism, highlighted by the arrest 
on Thai soil of JI leader Hambali and other JI operatives. Thailand currently has 
about 450 engineers and medical personnel supporting Iraqi reconstruction, com- 
pleted a significant engineering deployment to OEF in Afghanistan, and led military 
peace observers in Aceh, Indonesia, building on the Thai military’s previous sus- 
tained peacekeeping effort in East Timor. 

Thailand routinely supports our access and training requirements and plays gen- 
erous host to USPACOM’s premier multilateral exercise, Cobra Gold. Cobra Gold 
2004 will be our 23rd combined/joint bilateral exercise with the Royal Thai Armed 
Forces. Cobra Gold is our flagship vehicle for building regional competencies to re- 
spond to an expanding range of transnational security situations. By adding this 
multinational exercise dimension in an environment that trains for peacekeeping in 
addition to responding to transnational threats, Thailand assumes an active role in 
promoting South East Asia security and demonstrates capability as a regional lead- 
er. 

Singapore is emerging as a regional leader and eager contributor to Asia-Pacific 
security. Its aggressive approach to important issues ranging from SARS to counter- 
terrorism to maritime security, coupled with its outspoken support for a strong U.S. 
presence in Southeast Asia, make this relationship among the most important in the 
Pacific theater. 

Our friendship with Singapore — more than just a friendship — has matured beyond 
expectations. Soon we will conclude a Strategic Framework Agreement, providing 
structure and organization to our bilateral efforts with sufficient flexibility to con- 
tinue to mature along with our relationship. Together, we are exploring opportuni- 
ties for expanded access to Singaporean facilities while increasing information and 
technology exchange. 

Malaysia 

Our relations with the Malaysian Armed Forces continue to weather periodic hur- 
dles, most often characterized by opposition to U.S. policies in general and military 
operations in the global war on terrorism in particular. Despite the rhetoric, our 
military ties are cordial and cooperative, sharing information and best practices in 
maritime security and counterterrorism. 

Malaysia’s influence extends beyond Southeast Asia. It currently holds the chair- 
manship of the Organization of Islamic Conference and the Non-Aligned Movement. 
Regionally, Malaysia is an influential leader, focused on the terror threat from JI. 
The recently inaugurated Regional Counterterrorism Training Center in Kuala 
Lumpur and combined Celebes Sea patrols with the Philippine Navy are but two 
examples of its willingness to contribute to regional security. 

India 

Our military-to-military program with India leads the larger bilateral relationship 
and is already providing security benefits in South and Southeast Asia. In the past 
year, mutual understanding has improved, exercise complexity has increased, and 
interest in foreign military sales has risen dramatically. 
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All USPACOM components have conducted a number of successful training events 
with the Indian military, including the first-ever exercise between U.S. front line 
fighter jets and Su-30K Flankers. These events contribute to the combat effective- 
ness of U.S. forces. 

We have developed a long-range plan outlining mutually beneficial activities that 
build upon this momentum. These programs are designed to increase our proficiency 
and interoperability with Indian forces while addressing shared interests like mari- 
time security. Our military cooperation directly contributes to the expansion of our 
strategic partnership with India. 

Indonesia is the world’s most populous Muslim nation and third largest democ- 
racy. Sitting astride vital trade routes and targeted for destabilization by terrorists, 
Indonesia’s success is crucial to peace in the Pacific. Its democratic development re- 
quires both effective CT efforts and Tentara Nasional Indonesia (TNI) professional 
reform. 

The government has effectively responded to the bombings in Bali and Jakarta, 
arresting and convicting many key participants and sharing information with its 
neighbors. We continue to assess opportunities to increase Indonesia’s capacity and 
cooperation against the JI. 

The TNI is the most coherent government institution and will play a central role 
in shaping the future of the democracy. It is also an organization tainted by past 
human rights abuses, a lack of accountability, and corruption — conditions that led 
to restrictions on our military-to-military relationship. Indonesia now acquires non- 
western military hardware and training that is incompatible with our own. These 
conditions move Indonesia further away from the U.S. sphere of influence. 

The TNI appears committed to reform, and there is evidence of positive change 
in the military. To positively shape that reform, and working with our embassy 
country team in Jakarta, we have developed a plan of activities that meets all legal 
constraints. We will leverage electronic IMET, Regional Defense Counterterrorism 
Fellowships, and other authorized multilateral venues to expose Indonesian officials, 
including appropriate TNI officers, to non-lethal U.S. professional military stand- 
ards. 

East Timor is hard at work developing the governing institutions and the political 
culture for enduring democracy. Though progress is being made, this is a long-term 
and daunting challenge. The country faces a weak economy, high youth unemploy- 
ment, and low literacy levels. 

Our security goals for Timor-Leste are to support the development of a civil-mili- 
tary defense establishment that is fully subordinate to civilian authority and the 
rule of law, and to assist in the development of the 1,500-man Falantil-Force De- 
fense Timor-Leste (F-FDTL) as a credible self-defense force. Our program is coordi- 
nated with Australia. IMET and FMF programs are being used to fund English lan- 
guage training, and Mobile Training Teams are being planned to provide education 
and training to support the development of civil/military defense capabilities. We 
are also conducting small unit exercises that enable USPACOM forces to train with 
the F-FDTL. This allows our forces to take advantage of the F-FDTL’s jungle war- 
fare experience in challenging mountainous terrain. 

China 

Our modest but constructive military-to-military relationship with China contin- 
ues. Guided by Public Law 106-66 (National Defense Authorization Act of 2000), it 
is limited to non-warfighting venues such as high-level exchanges and Humani- 
tarian Assistance/Disaster Relief cooperation. 

The last year has featured U.S. warship visits to Zhanjiang and Shanghai. The 
Chinese reciprocated with a two-ship visit to Guam in October. Late last year, 
USPACOM also hosted the Nanjing Military Region Commander, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Zhu Wenquan, and Defense Minister, General Cao. These exchanges commu- 
nicate our values and demonstrate the high quality of our people. 

Taiwan 

Our relationship with Taiwan is guided by the Taiwan Relations Act of 1979. Tai- 
wan’s ability to defend itself remains the focus of our efforts, given added emphasis 
by the Chinese military buildup across the Strait. Our relationship supports devel- 
opment of a modern and joint military institution that promotes stability, democ- 
racy, and prosperity for Taiwan. 

Vietnam 

Our military-to-military relationship with Vietnam is progressing on a modest but 
positive vector. The Vietnamese Defense Minister’s historic visit to Washington last 
year was followed in November by our first port call to Ho Chi Minh City since 
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1975. These events, combined with my visit to Vietnam in February 2004, represent 
straightforward but symbolic steps in our relationship. 

We share a number of security concerns with Vietnam. Of course, our most robust 
military-to-military program focuses on POW/MIA recovery. But there may also be 
room to cooperate in counternarcotics, counterterrorism, and peacekeeping. We hope 
the next year will benefit from Vietnam’s new openness to build a relationship that 
looks to the future while respecting the past. 

Asia-Pacific Center For Security Studies (APCSS) continues to bring together cur- 
rent and future military and civilian leaders to discuss nonwarfighting security con- 
cerns in programs that promote our regional security cooperation objectives. 
Through its Executive Courses and Conference program, the APCSS provides Asia- 
Pacific leaders a premier venue to address security challenges from a multinational 
perspective. We are careful to include countries like Pakistan and Russia which, 
though not within USPACOM’s AOR, clearly have security stakes in the Pacific. The 
Center is attracting the right people to reinforce U.S. policy, address relevant re- 
gional issues, and assure access to nations in the region. Congressionally appro- 
priated RDCTF Program funding will be used to develop and conduct a semiannual 
course designed to facilitate comprehensive regional solutions in the fight against 
terrorism. 

Center of Excellence (COE), a USPACOM Direct Reporting Unit established by 
Congress in 1994, manages capacity building programs in peacekeeping, stability 
operations, HIV/AIDS mitigation for military forces, and disaster response and con- 
sequence management planning. These activities, typically conducted on a multilat- 
eral basis with current and potential coalition partners, reinforce relationships and 
develop confidence across the AOR. They also expand regional capabilities to sup- 
port multinational coalition and peacekeeping operations around the world. 

Through its tailored education programs for U.S. force components, COE improves 
understanding of and relations with civilians active in complex contingencies, crisis 
transition, and peace support operations. For example, COE supports USARPAC’s 
coordination of responses to CBRNE incidents at U.S. installations in Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, and across the AOR. I ask for your continued support of this important institu- 
tion. 

Chiefs of Defense (CHOD) Conference 

One of our premier senior level theater security cooperation activities, USPACOM 
annually hosts this regional conference that brings together Asia-Pacific CHOD 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS), equivalents for a series of discussions 
on regional defense issues of mutual interest. The October 2003 conference was held 
in Honolulu, with senior military leaders from 23 nations, including our CJCS, Gen- 
eral Myers, in attendance. The conference theme, “Security Transformation in the 
Asia-Pacific Region,” provided an open forum for candid dialogue among the largest 
group of CHODs to participate since the conference’s inception in 1998. The “Trans- 
formation” theme focused on three areas; Emerging Concepts for Maritime Security, 
Responding to Terrorism and Insurgencies, and Multilateral and Intra-govern- 
mental Operations. The CHOD’s Conference continues to provide an excellent forum 
to foster understanding, build confidence, strengthen relationships, and promote sta- 
bility. Next year, the conference will be co-hosted by the Japan Self Defense Force 
in Tokyo. 

Foreign Military Financing provides vital support to developing countries involved 
in combating terrorism and other transnational threats. Funds provided in the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing and Related Appropriations Act, 2003 and the 
emergency FMF Supplemental directly supported security cooperation priorities 
throughout the AOR. FMF and Sales contributed directly to the successful prosecu- 
tion of al Qaeda network-linked terrorists in the Philippines and met basic needs 
to improve the security environment in several other countries. 

USPACOM typically receives approximately 7 percent of the discretionary FMF 
funds. Legislative proposals to improve the security assistance process and add flexi- 
bility in the use of O&M funding have been submitted by my staff for your consider- 
ation. 

IMET continues to be an effective, low-cost component of the Security Assistance 
effort. The program provides U.S. access to and disproportionate influence with for- 
eign governments. Furthermore, it exposes future leaders to U.S. values and com- 
mitment to the rule of law, the role of a professional military in a democratic society 
and promotes military professionalism. Grant funding has removed financial bar- 
riers to U.S. military education and training for friends and allies located in regions 
subject to untoward influences and contributed to the readiness of troops providing 
post-hostility en^neering and peacekeeping support in Afghanistan and Iraq. Com- 
bined with training offered through the Foreign Military Sales process, IMET has 
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supported the promotion of U.S. military education and training as the recognized 
standard worldwide. Consequently, demand has surpassed supply as it relates to 
school capacity. Innovation has addressed this issue in the near-term but real capac- 
ity increases are necessary to build upon our success. I appreciate your support of 
this valuable program. 

Acquisition Cross-Servicing Agreements (ACSA) or Mutual Logistic Support 
Agreement have enhanced interoperability, readiness, and provided a cost-effective 
mechanism for mutual logistics support for U.S. and allied forces supporting the war 
on terror. USPACOM forces that participated in fiscal year 2003 Bilateral/Multi- 
national Exercises (Cobra Gold and Balikatan) were able to greatly reduce their lo- 
^stics footprint by using ACSAs. Countries that deployed outside the AOR (Mongo- 
lia, the Philippines, South Korea and Thailand) in support of OEF and OIF have 
benefited significantly from these ACSAs as well. 

PACOM currently has 11 ACSAs in place (Australia, Philippines, South Korea, 
Japan, Singapore, Malaysia, Mongolia, Thailand, New Zealand, Fuji, and Tonga). 
Nine other countries are ACSA — eligible (India, Indonesia, Bangladesh, Nepal, 
Brunei, Maldives, Madagascar, Mauritius and Sri Lanka), and we anticipate com- 
pleting three agreements in the very near future. Additionally, we are renegotiating 
Malaysia’s ACSA (expires in March 2004) and just signed a revision to Japan’s 
ACSA to make it more inclusive for support to the war on terror. Last year we final- 
ized Mongolia’s ACSA in May and renegotiated Thailand’s in September. 

PROMOTING CHANGE AND IMPROVING OUR ASIA-PACIFIC DEFENSE POSTURE FOR THE 

FUTURE 

Our top security concerns in the Pacific include the possibility of conflict on the 
Korean peninsula, miscalculation in places like Kashmir or the Taiwan Strait, and 
transnational threats like terrorism. These concerns — some longstanding and others 
just emerging — form only a subset of the global security challenges to which we and 
our partners must respond. This new threat context demands profound and endur- 
ing improvements in the way we command, equip, and employ our forces. Guidelines 
for these improvements have been clearly articulated by DOD. 

At Pacific Command, like all regional combatant commands, our job is to trans- 
form that guidance into action. Several principles direct our work. 

First and foremost, it is clear that our longstanding alliances, our strong friend- 
ships, and the forward presence of our combat forces will continue to form the foun- 
dation for our security posture in the Asia-Pacihc region. This fact is reflected in 
the “reinforcing the constants” priority outlined earlier. Posture improvements and 
capability improvements, discussed below, are being developed in full consultation 
with our allies. Several mechanisms facilitate our dialogue, including the DPRI 
(Japan), Future of the Alliance Initiative (South Korea), Australia Ministerial/Mili- 
tary Representatives, Mutual Defense Board (Philippines) and the pending Strategic 
Framework Agreement with Singapore. 

Second, our posture improvements must meet both current and future threats. 
Each change we make is intended to enhance our capability to meet security com- 
mitments not just in the Pacihc, but also around the world. 

While studying and incorporating the lessons learned from OEF and OIF, we also 
recognize that many of our warhghting challenges in the Pacihc were not stressed 
in those conhicts. Missions like missile defense, anti-submarine warfare, and air 
combat hgure prominently in many potential conhicts and must continue to be im- 
proved. 

Of course, clearly we recognize that just as our own capabilities have improved, 
so too have the military forces of our friends and allies. By incorporating these ad- 
vances into our planning, we will improve the effectiveness of combined operations 
and reduce our reliance on forward based support functions. 

Finally, we intend these adjustments to be enduring — improvements that not only 
meet our mutual security needs over the long term but in doing so, ease the burden 
we pose on friends and allies in the region. 

With those principles in mind, USPACOM has developed a sixelement construct 
within which to organize our initiatives. We call it, “Operationalizing the Asia-Pa- 
cihc Defense Strategy.” 

OPERATIONALIZING THE ASIA PACIFIC DEFENSE STRATEGY 

Updating Plans 

Our plans and our planning process are being updated to rehect the new threat 
context. Essentially every plan is being revised to support the 4-2-1 force planning 
construct while addressing both state- and non-state threats. This construct calls for 
regionally tailored forces, forward stationed and deployed in four primary areas of 
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the globe to assure our allies and friends and deter potential aggressors. If deter- 
rence fails, our forces must be able to swiftly defeat the efforts of two aggressors 
and, if the President so directs, decisively defeat one of those two enemies. In the 
process, we are incorporating improvements in our capabilities — speed, precision, 
and lethality — while taking into account advancements in the capabilities of friends 
and allies. Lessons learned from OEF and OIF also inform the process. 

The revision process is being accelerated, and resulting plans feature inherent 
flexibility. In short, we recognize that success against emerging threats requires us 
to sense, decide, and act inside the enemy’s timelines. 

We’re also integrating the resources of relevant government agencies into our day- 
to-day planning and operations. Our inclusion of diplomatic, economic, and public 
diplomacy efforts reflects the fact that there simply aren’t any strictly military solu- 
tions to today’s security challenges. 

Strengthening Command And Control 

Benefiting from habitual command relationships, and using common tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures, the synergy offered by joint command arrangements pro- 
vides the speed of command necessary to successfully meet future threats. 

Our evolving command and control constructs benefit from interagency relation- 
ships. The JIACG-CT and JRAC mentioned earlier are two examples of joint staff 
elements that support combatant command and joint task force efforts. The expand- 
ing mission of the JIATF-W demonstrates the great facility of interagency integra- 
tion. 

Standing Joint Force Headquarters 

Last year, PACOM stood up and exercised its first Standing Joint Force Head- 
quarters (SJFHQ). In its current configuration, the SJFHQ rapidly augments a 
Joint Task Force command element to accelerate its readiness for action. When not 
specifically tasked, core SJFHQ staff plan and train to prepare for a variety of con- 
tingencies. 

My vision for the SJFHQ is to have a habitually trained organization that reduces 
long lead times routinely experienced in standing up Joint Task Forces. This organi- 
zation will be trained on cutting edge planning and communication processes, tools 
and equipment in order to rapidly deploy and immediately facilitate command and 
control. The SJFHQ needs to be supported with adequate manning. Our SJFHQ is 
currently manned with 22 permanent and 36 augmented personnel. As we go for- 
ward in developing the SJFHQ (and its processes) for the Pacific, we are working 
closely with USJFCOM, which has been assigned overall responsibility for SJFHQ 
operating procedures. 

We have also developed several concepts and tools to facilitate coalition contribu- 
tions to regional security efforts. Our MPAT program is one such initiative that has 
enjoyed great success. MPAT is designed to facilitate the rapid and effective estab- 
lishment and/or augmentation of multinational coalition task force headquarters. 

One of the first products of the MPAT program was a Multinational Force Stand- 
ing Operating Procedure (MNF SOP). These procedures standardize processes, pro- 
mote cooperation, increased dialogue, and provide baseline concepts of operation for 
coalition task force efforts. They also serve as a centerpiece for multinational work- 
shops, seminars and exercises aimed at improving coalition interoperability and 
operational readiness within the region. The MNF SOPs support the Secretary’s 
Transformation Plan and have been shared with USJFCOM to support their coali- 
tion transformation efforts. Developed by the combined efforts of 30 MPAT nations, 
the procedures are truly a multinational initiative. 

Multinational participation in the MPAT program is robust, with 31 nations par- 
ticipating to date. Participation is not limited to Asia- Pacific nations. Canada, 
France, Germany and the United Kingdom have also supported MPAT program 
events and the development of multinational force standing operating procedures. 

Currently, programs to support coalition building are financed by headquarters 
O&M funds. Additional funding marked specifically for multinational trans- 
formation efforts would greatly improve the Unified Commander’s ability to improve 
ongoing efforts and develop new transformation efforts. 

As we strengthen ties with multinational and coalition partners, USPACOM con- 
tinues to develop restricted-access and secure Internet opportunities with programs 
such as CENTRIXS and APAN. Protection of our coalition networks with informa- 
tion assurance technologies is a key component of our experimentation and trans- 
formation effort. We’re also transforming our capability to communicate with coali- 
tion partners using machine language translation through a variety of text, voice, 
and pictorial translators. 
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The ability to place instructional material on the APAN to provide Internet-based 
training and Advanced Distributed Learning would benefit our Asia-Pacific partners 
and support our TSCP. We could more effectively use focused military education 
programs to develop regional skills required to accomplish cooperative security mis- 
sions, improve civil-military relations, increase respect for human rights, and 
strengthen democratic principles. For this reason, legislative initiatives have been 
drafted aimed at amending law to allow for the SECDEF, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State, to authorize the combatant commander to provide traditional 
and Internet-based education and non-lethal training to military and civilian gov- 
ernment personnel of friendly foreign nations. 

Partnering with USJFCOM on a joint fires initiative, USPACOM has integrated 
leading-edge time-sensitive targeting technology into joint operations across the 
strategic and operational force levels. Over the next 2 years, with your help, we en- 
vision extending our joint fires capabilities to the tactical level through a mix of 
fires and common picture technologies, such as Joint Task Force Wide Area Relay 
Network (JTF WARNET) and FORCEnet. We’ve already reduced the targeting cycle 
from hours to minutes by improving cross-component collaboration and targeting ef- 
ficiencies, but there’s still room to improve. The end result will be a more seamless 
battle space with coordinated fires and reduced risk of fratricide. 

We are increasing our capabilities for immediate employment, emphasizing expe- 
ditionary combat power. Each of these capabilities has been evaluated to ensure 
support for regional contingency plans while meeting global requirements. Missile 
defense has already been discussed. 

Stryker Armored Vehicle 

The Stryker armored vehicle combines adaptability, firepower, and high tech- 
nology in an expeditionary package. Lifted by C-17 aircraft or High Speed Vessels, 
Strykers have great relevance throughout the theater and are currently proving 
themselves under combat conditions in Iraq, demonstrating a readiness rate that ex- 
ceeds current requirements. We look forward to the future Stryker brigades in Ha- 
waii and Alaska. 

F IA-22 Raptor 

We need your support to fund and field the F/A-22 Raptor in the USPACOM 
AOR. The transformational capabilities of this remarkable aircraft will have endur- 
ing relevance for our warfighting needs, and promise to directly enhance both 
warfighting effectiveness and war plan options in the near future. 

Nuelear-Powered Cruise Missile Attack Submarines (SSGN) 

The conversion of four Trident class submarines to cruise missile/Special Oper- 
ations Force (SOF) carriers has particular appeal in the Pacific, where our most de- 
manding potential warfights and the continuing threat of terrorism converge. We 
appreciate your far-sighted support of this important platform. 

New Operating Patterns And Concepts 

These immediately employable forces are in turn integrated into operating pat- 
terns and concepts that satisfy both peacetime and wartime requirements. For ex- 
ample, the Navy’s first Expeditionary Strike Group recently completed a very suc- 
cessful deployment to Southwest Asia and the western Pacific. Tailored air pack- 
ages, based and launched from such maritime platforms, can satisfy a variety of 
missions ranging from non-combatant evacuation to maritime interdiction. This con- 
cept is particularly adaptable in joint and combined settings. 

As yet another example, we routinely deploy bomber elements to Guam, dem- 
onstrating both the responsiveness and flexibility of the U.S. Air Force and Ameri- 
ca’s ability to respond quickly to any crisis in the AOR. 

Improving Force Posture And Footprint 

Changes in the global security environment provide both the opportunity and the 
necessity to improve our force posture, positioning forces where they have the great- 
est warfighting relevance while reducing irritants to host nation citizens. We are 
considering a number of posture improvements — each of them a response to new 
threats, updated plans, and increased capabilities of allied and friendly forces. 

This element of our transformation strategy is underwritten by five primary as- 
sumptions. First, our network of alliances and partnerships in the Pacific region is 
a strategic asset for the Nation — it will not be undermined. We also know that our 
posture must allow us to deal with uncertainty — because in the future, we probably 
won’t fight from our current positions. Of course, we are designing posture adjust- 
ments to facilitate employment of forces both within and across combatant command 
regions. Fourth, the immediately employable forces discussed above argue for for- 
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ward force presence. In short, we’re not looking to move combat power back toward 
the U.S. mainland. Finally, technological advances allow us to focus on capabilities, 
as numbers no longer reflect actual combat power. 

We are well aware of the domestic and international political sensitivities associ- 
ated with these changes. We also appreciate the complexity these changes add both 
to the upcoming BRAC process in 2005 and to our continuing MILCON programs. 
We will keep our friends, allies, and Congress informed. 

Diversifying Access And Enroute Logistics 

Finally we want to diversify contingency access opportunities in the Pacific region. 
Increasing our access options improves training opportunities, contributes to theater 
security cooperation objectives and, most important, provides warfighting flexibility 
when we need it most. We are looking at a number of Cooperative Security Loca- 
tions throughout the Pacific — “places” rather than “bases” that meet these goals. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT 

In USPACOM, our dedicated men and women, both in and out of uniform, con- 
tinue to operationalize our Nation’s strategic guidance, assuring our allies, dissuad- 
ing our adversaries and deterring aggression. The combined talents and energies of 
our region’s friends and allies continue to promote peace and prosperity in the Asia- 
Pacific region. We are fully committed — in every conceivable way — to winning the 
war against terrorism. Meanwhile, we are maintaining a ready and viable fighting 
force capable of decisively defeating any adversary, all the while mindful that our 
personnel, our friends, and allies and our progressive transformation efforts will 
continue to improve our Asia-Pacific defense posture for the future. 

Our finest citizens wear the cloth of the Nation. They have never doubted nor 
failed to appreciate your advocacy. On behalf of the men and women of U.S. Pacific 
Command, thank you for your support, and thank you for this opportunity to testify 
on our defense posture. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you for a very good statement, Admi- 
ral. We are very proud of you and your distinguished career of 
service to this Nation. 

Admiral Fargo. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. You fulfill your role with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and wisdom. Thank you. 

Admiral Fargo. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Warner. We will now listen to General LaPorte. 

STATEMENT OF GEN LEON J. LaPORTE, USA, COMMANDER, 

UNITED NATIONS COMMAND AND REPUBLIC OF KOREA/ 

UNITED STATES COMBINED FORCES COMMAND, AND COM- 
MANDER, UNITED STATES FORCES KOREA; ACCOMPANIED 

BY MAJ. GEN. TIMOTHY DONOVAN, USMC, C-5, UNITED 

STATES FORCES KOREA 

General LaPorte. Senator Warner, Senator Levin, and distin- 
guished committee members: I am honored to appear before the 
committee to update you on the current situation in the ROK. I 
want to extend the thanks of all the soldiers, sailors, airmen, ma- 
rines, and DOD civilians who serve in Korea. Your unwavering 
support provides these dedicated men and women with the re- 
sources to maintain the readiness that underpins peninsula secu- 
rity and regional stability. You can be justifiably proud of your 
servicemembers and DOD civilians serving in Korea. 

The security and stability of the Northeast Asia region is a long- 
term interest of the United States. Along with our allies and 
friends, we continue to deter threats to security, promote freedom, 
and contribute to regional prosperity. The presence of the United 
States forces in Northeast Asia signifies our enduring commitment 
to these goals. 
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The ROK has long been a key U.S. regional ally and leading de- 
mocracy in Northeast Asia. In the ROK, democratic processes con- 
tinue to govern the nation, demonstrated by the peaceful constitu- 
tional processes being used to address allegations against President 
Roh. 

The ROK-U.S. military alliance exemplifies cooperation among 
democratic nations to promote shared enduring interests. Our alli- 
ance remains steadfastly committed to the fundamental purpose, to 
deter and defend against North Korean threats and to strengthen 
mutual commitment to regional security and stability. The com- 
bined forces of the ROK and the U.S. remain trained and ready to 
accomplish its security missions. 

In addition to its predominant role in peninsula defense, the 
ROK has demonstrated a sustained commitment to coalition oper- 
ations in Afghanistan and Iraq. Since 2002, the ROK has contrib- 
uted up to 500 rotational medical and engineer troops to Afghani- 
stan and the ROK Air Force and Navy have flown and sailed in 
support of the United States forces engaged in the war on terror- 
ism. Last year the ROK deployed a 675-person contingent for sta- 
bility operations and pledged $260 million for reconstruction in 
Iraq. 

This past February, the national assembly approved the dispatch 
of up to 3,000 additional troops to Iraq. When this contingent de- 
ploys, the ROK will have the third largest troop contingent in sup- 
port of the Iraqi coalition. 

On the Korean peninsula, the combined forces of the ROK and 
the United States alliance are transforming, guided by the en- 
hanced, shape, and align construct which synchronizes our efforts 
and ensures that the ROK-U.S. alliance remains relevant to the 
security needs of both nations. Together we are working to enhance 
our combined military capabilities to bring state-of-the-art military 
technologies and operational concepts to the Korean theater, 
strengthening our combined peninsula and regional deterrence and 
readiness. 

These enhancements include improved armored vehicles, air de- 
fense systems, chemical and biological defense, and advanced preci- 
sion weapons. Advanced concept technology demonstrations pro- 
grams such as Theater Effects-Based Ops, Tactical Missile System 
Penetrator, and Joint Blue Force Situation Awareness have dem- 
onstrated promising ways to enhance the capabilities of U.S. forces 
based in Korea. We also will continue to improve individual protec- 
tive equipment, including Interceptor body armor and chemical pro- 
tective equipment. 

United States forces continue to demonstrate the ability to rap- 
idly reinforce the Korean peninsula with advanced capabilities, 
such as the C-17 aircraft, deploying Stryker-equipped Army units, 
and high-speed vessels moving MEFs to the peninsula. 

We have begun to shape the combined forces by transferring 
military missions from the United States forces to the ROK forces. 
These changes acknowledge the growing capabilities of the ROK 
military in its predominant role in peninsula defense while main- 
taining the firm United States commitment to peninsula security 
and regional stability. 
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We continue to align the United States forces into two hubs of 
enduring installations that support an enduring United States 
military presence in the ROK. Consolidating and realigning United 
States forces, including the Second Infantry Division and units sta- 
tioned in the Seoul metropolitan area, will increase our operational 
capabilities while improving readiness and quality of life for United 
States servicemembers. These enduring hubs, coupled with the 
prepositioned equipment, provide the strategic flexibility to rapidly 
reinforce the Korean peninsula and to promptly respond to regional 
security concerns. 

The realignment of the Second Infantry Division, begun under 
the 2003 land partnership plan, is a major component of transform- 
ing the USFK to meet future security requirements. The realign- 
ment of the Second Infantry Division depends on stable funding to 
existing projects in the future years defense plan. 

We are concluding negotiations to relocate the United States 
forces from Seoul. The Yongsan relocation, done at the request and 
the expense of the ROK government, will enhance the operational 
readiness of the alliance, improve facilities and quality of life for 
the United States forces, and return valuable land to the Korean 
people. With your continued support, transformation of the USFK 
will result in a more capable and sustainable U.S. military pres- 
ence in Korea and produce a stronger military alliance. 

Improving community relations and quality of life remain top 
priorities in Korea. Our good neighbor programs, implemented at 
all command levels, continue to promote positive community rela- 
tions with our Korean hosts. These programs, such as English lan- 
guage tutoring, cooperative humanitarian and conservation 
projects, and local Korean-American friendship associations, build 
mutual understanding and cultural appreciation. 

Service member quality of life in Korea is trending upward. With 
your support, we continue to improve the operational facilities, 
housing, and community support facilities through renovation and 
construction. These improved facilities along with incentives such 
as increased family separation pay, cost of living allowances, and 
assignment incentive pay have increased retention in Korea. 

On behalf of those serving in Korea, I want to thank you for your 
continuing support for these key initiatives and directly addressing 
the substandard living and working conditions, thus improving the 
quality of life in Korea. 

USFK shares your concern about sexual assaults involving 
servicemembers. The command treats sexual misconduct in any 
form as a serious matter and we are taking stringent measures to 
address the issue. We have charged leaders at all levels with per- 
sonal responsibility for rigorously enforcing policies and establish- 
ing a working group to identify ways to eliminate risk factors that 
may contribute to sexual assault. 

Equally important, we have reinvigorated our educational pro- 
grams, stressing risk factor awareness, prevention, and compas- 
sionate victim care. This is clearly a leadership issue and the lead- 
ership in Korea is engaged. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee 
and look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of General LaPorte follows:] 
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Prepared Statement by GEN Leon J. LaPorte, USA 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to 
again appear before you as Commander, United Nations Command; Commander, 
Republic of Korea-United States Combined Forces Command; and Commander, 
United States Forces Korea. On behalf of the more than 37,500 soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, marines, and 5,700 DOD civilians serving in Korea, I thank you for your un- 
wavering support which enables us to maintain readiness and accomplish our deter- 
rence mission on the Korean peninsula. I appreciate this opportunity to present my 
assessment of the command and our implementation plan for continued military 
transformation of the ROK-U.S. Alliance. 

Much has changed in the more than half century of the ROK-U.S. Alliance, and 
the pace of change has quickened since the events of September 11, 2001, violently 
demonstrated that the world security would be governed by a new paradigm. A new 
generation of young South Koreans, cognizant of their national achievements and 
aspiring to a larger role in international affairs, is now assuming leadership of the 
ROK. Last year. North Korea posed renewed threats to global security by acknowl- 
edging its pursuit of nuclear weapons, and withdrawal from the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty and other related international agreements. At the same time, 
the United States’ security responsibilities, and our interdependence with allies and 
coalition partners, have grown throughout the world. 

While the dynamics of the security environment have changed and our security 
relationships continue to mature, the fundamental purpose of the ROK-U.S. Alli- 
ance remains unwavering: deter and defend against the North Korean threat; and 
mutual commitment to regional security and stability. Together, we continue to 
steadfastly oppose North Korea’s renewed efforts to divide the Alliance and threaten 
peaceful nations. We are engaged in a detailed policy dialogue for the military 
transformation of the ROK-U.S. Alliance over the next few years. This trans- 
formation plan includes momentous changes for an enduring United States military 
presence in Korea and a stronger alliance. This military transformation will bolster 
the U.N. Command and the ROK-U.S. Combined Forces Command, the guarantors 
of regional security and stability. 

Today, I will address the importance of continued stability and security in North- 
east Asia, the North Korean threats to the region and the world, the changes in 
South Korean society, the ROK’s contributions to global and regional security, and 
the progress toward strengthening the alliance through “Enhance, Shape, and 
Align” initiatives. Finally, I will outline areas needing your sustained investment for 
the future of United States Forces based in Korea and the ROK-U.S. Alliance. 

THE northeast ASIA SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The United States has significant, long-term interests in the Northeast Asia re- 
gion. These interests include economic cooperation and interdependence, mitigating 
threats to regional stability, and fulfilling our commitments to allies and friends. 
Economic interdependence is a result of improved information technologies and 
transportation networks that speed the flow of capital, goods, and services around 
the globe. United States trade with the People’s Republic of China, Russia, Japan, 
Taiwan, and the ROK approaches one fourth of our total international trade, exceed- 
ing our trade with the European Union, and is second only to the United States 
trade within the North American Free Trade Agreement. Bilateral ROK-U.S. trade 
exceeded $59 billion last year, and United States — Japan trade was over $155 bil- 
lion. In addition to bilateral trade. United States direct investment in the larger 
Northeast Asia approached $100 billion in 2003. United States trade with, and in- 
vestment in, the region is substantial and projected to continue growing in the near 
term. 

Even with the trends toward economic cooperation and interdependence, well doc- 
umented historical enmity and a tenuous balance of power remain potential sources 
of instability. The Northeast Asia region is the crossroads of five of the world’s six 
largest militaries and three of the world’s declared nuclear powers. ^ There has been 
an upward trend in regional military expenditures over the last decade, with the 
regional average budget for force improvement increasing 15 percent, while the glob- 
al average declined by 35 percent. North Korea’s efforts to strengthen its military. 


^The world’s six largest militaries, measured by personnel strength, are: The People’s Repuh- 
lic of China, United States, India, North Korea, Russia, and the Republic of Korea. 'The declared 
nuclear powers under the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) are: United States, Russia, 
China, France, and Britain. India and Pakistan are considered self-declared nuclear powers, ac- 
knowledged to possess nuclear weapons, but not signatories of the NPT. 
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in light of its bellicose rhetoric and history of provocation, remain the most substan- 
tial threat to regional peace. 

The longstanding presence of United States Forces and the strength of our strate- 
gic partnerships are the foundation of regional stability that is the catalyst for con- 
tinued cooperation and prosperity. Forward-deployed United States Forces dem- 
onstrate our resolve to strengthen and expand alliances, eliminate threats from 
WMD, work with partners and friends to defuse regional conflicts, and stand with 
our partners to oppose threats to freedom wherever they arise. Robust United States 
Forces based in Korea, along with the ROK and other regional partners, continue 
to deter an increasingly manipulative North Korea. 

NORTH KOREAN CHALLENGES TO REGIONAL AND GLOBAL SECURITY 

North Korea poses a variety of threats to regional and global stability. Its leader, 
Kim Jong II, shows little regard for the welfare of ordinary citizens, and uses brutal 
internal security measures to ensure that no internal challenge to his regime 
emerges. He maintains large conventional and SOF. He sustains an active chemical 
and nuclear weapons development program, and is a major proliferator of missiles 
and related technologies. He increasingly supports illicit activities such as drug traf- 
ficking and counterfeiting to generate hard currency. North Korea demonstrates lit- 
tle regard for international convention or agreements. The regime repeatedly uses 
the threat of large-scale war and weapons of mass destruction in order to extort aid 
or other concessions from the international community. 

While reunification of the peninsula under North Korean control remains the pri- 
mary stated purpose of the regime, Kim Jong Il’s immediate overriding concern is 
to remain firmly in control. He personally occupies all key party, military, and gov- 
ernment leadership positions. Kim Jong II rules the Nation through a small cadre 
of lavishly rewarded elites who control all aspects of North Korean life. There is lit- 
tle evidence that any significant threat to the regime exists. 

The North Korean Economy 

The North Korean economy continues to decline and shows little prospect of recov- 
ery. Despite North Korea’s limited experiments with reform, total economic output 
has dropped nearly 50 percent since 1992. Today, factories operate at less than 26 
percent of 1992 capacity. The Nation’s power and transportation infrastructure are 
in need of massive overhaul. Agricultural output can only feed 66 percent of the 
population. North Korea’s economic decline is largely due to poor policy, mismanage- 
ment, under-investment, and a lack of resources. The regime’s “Military First” policy 
directs approximately one-third of the domestic output to the military, thus limiting 
resources that could be used to improve the welfare of its people. North Korea’s 
economy remains bolstered by aid from the international community and profits 
from regime-sanctioned illicit activities such as drug production, smuggling and 
counterfeiting. 

The North Korean Military 

The North Korean People’s Army ensures regime survival by deterring external 
threats and providing the tool that enables the Kim regime to extort aid from the 
international community. North Korea has the fifth largest armed force in the 
world.^ The ground force has almost 1 million active duty soldiers. About 70 percent 
of the North Korean Army is deployed south of Pyongyang, where they are capable 
of attacking with little tactical warning. A large number of North Korean long-range 
artillery systems can strike Seoul from their current locations. The North Korean 
air force has over 1,700 aircraft. The navy has approximately 800 vessels. The dere- 
lict North Korean economy has impaired the readiness, modernization, and sustain- 
ability of their conventional forces over the past decade, crippling Pyongyang’s ca- 
pacity to reunify the peninsula by force. However, the size, firepower, and proximity 
of North Korea’s conventional forces to Seoul — coupled with their lethal asymmetric 
threats — give North Korea the capability to inflict great destruction and casualties 
if they chose to attack. 

North Korean Asymmetric Threats: Special Operations Forces, Missiles, and 'Weap- 
ons of Mass Destruction 

North Korea’s asymmetric capabilities are large and dangerous. North Korea’s 
122,000-man SOF is the world’s largest, and a high funding priority for the regime. 
They are tough, dedicated, well-trained, and profoundly loyal to the Kim regime. 


2 North Korea has a population of 22 million; over 1 million are active duty military, an esti- 
mated 2 million are employed in military support or state security work, and over 6 million are 
members of the Armed Forces Reserve. 
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During conflict, these forces would direct long-range fires against key facilities, at- 
tack to disrupt command facilities of the ROK-U.S. Combined Forces Command, 
and seek to destroy force generation and reinforcement from beyond the peninsula. 

The North Korean ballistic missile inventory includes over 500 SCUD missiles 
that can deliver conventional or chemical weapons across the entire peninsula. They 
continue to produce and deploy medium-range No Dong missiles capable of striking 
cities and military bases in Japan with these same payloads. Continued research 
on a three-stage variant of the Taepo Dong missile could provide North Korea the 
capability to target the continental United States. 

North Korea has an assessed significant chemical agent stockpile that includes 
blood, blister, choking, and nerve agents. These weapons threaten both our military 
forces and civilians in the ROK and Japan. We also assess Pyongyang has an active 
biological weapons research program, with an inventory that may include anthrax, 
botulism, cholera, hemorrhagic fever, plague, smallpox, typhoid and yellow fever. 
North Korea believes that these missile, chemical, and biological weapons programs 
measurably contribute to its security from external threats and supplement their 
conventional military capabilities. 

North Korea’s abandonment of the 1994 Agreed Framework and International 
Atomic Energy Safeguards Agreement, withdrawal from the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, restart of the Yongbyon nuclear reactor, and declarations they have re- 
processed 8,000 spent nuclear fuel rods indicate they are following a path that may 
lead to additional nuclear weapon production. The intelligence community assesses 
North Korea already has one or two nuclear weapons, and that they have the poten- 
tial to make several additional nuclear devices. The Kim regime has clearly stated 
it will continue to increase its “nuclear deterrent capability” unless it receives sig- 
nificant economic assistance, security guarantees, and appropriate political conces- 
sions from the international community. In this context, proliferation of North Ko- 
rean advanced weapons and related technologies remains a significant concern to 
the United States and its allies. 

Assessment of the North Korean threats 

North Korea poses a dangerous and complex threat to peace and security in the 
region and throughout the world. The Kim regime maintains a delicate balance of 
threats to ensure regime survival. They maintain a massive, offensively postured, 
conventional force that far exceeds the requirements to defend their country. Their 
continuing weapons of mass destruction programs constitute a substantial threat to 
Northeast Asia and the world. The Korean People’s Army continues to invest heav- 
ily in military programs designed to offset our operational superiority. We see no 
indications the Kim regime will change its “Military First” policy, brinkmanship, 
nuclear challenges, missile proliferation, and illegal activities that ensure regime 
survival. The North Korean people will continue to suffer under an oppressive re- 
gime. For the foreseeable future. North Korea remains a major challenge to security 
in Northeast Asia. 

THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA — UNITED STATES ALLIANCE 

The ROK-U.S. Alliance was formed to deter North Korean aggression and pre- 
serve peace and security in the region. For over 50 years, we have accomplished 
these tasks in a dynamic political and security environment. Much has changed in 
those 50 years, and many of the changes are irreversible. Our economies have pros- 
pered and become more intertwined. Democratic institutions are stronger, reflecting 
the aspirations of new generations. Though these changes have not always been 
smooth in either country, the Alliance has evolved to remain the foundation of re- 
gional deterrence and security. The ROK has been, and remains a reliable ally in 
regional and global security. 

The Republic of Korea Today 

Throughout our half-century of economic and security cooperation, the ROK has 
become one of the leading economic powers and a pre-eminent democracy in the re- 
gion. The ROK has the 11th largest gross domestic product in the world, and the 
third largest in Northeast Asia. This growth has been fueled by global exports of 
high technology and consumer goods. The United States is the ROK’s largest trad- 
ing partner, with 2003 annual bilateral trade exceeding $59 billion. The United 
States was the second largest source of foreign direct investment in the ROK, total- 
ing about $1.2 billion (19.2 percent of total) in 2003. 

While the ROK has firmly secured its place as an independent economic force in 
the global economy, 2003 has not been without challenges. Declines in domestic con- 
sumption slowed the growth of their domestic economy from 6.3 percent in 2002 to 
2.9 percent in 2003. High household debt, rising unemployment, increasing individ- 
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ual and corporate bankruptcy, and disruptive labor strikes combined to further slow 
their economy. Rising labor costs and appreciation of the won against the dollar ac- 
companied a shift in ROK foreign direct investment toward China and efforts to 
conclude bilateral free trade agreements with several nations. Most forecasts indi- 
cate a ROK economic recovery throughout 2004, with gross domestic product grow- 
ing at rates between 4.5 and 6 percent. Analysts expect the ROK’s current and trade 
account surpluses to grow over 60 percent in 2004 on the strength of its export econ- 
omy, particularly in the electronics and automobile sectors. Fostering economic re- 
covery remains a top priority for the ROK government, essential to achieving Presi- 
dent Roh’s vision of transforming the ROK into the transportation, financial, and 
information technology hub of Northeast Asia. Beyond economic growth, the Roh ad- 
ministration is focusing on improving the domestic democratic process in ways that 
reflect new societal values of a younger generation. 

2003 can be considered a watershed in the development of democracy in the ROK. 
Older, less vocal conservative South Koreans continue to support a United States 
military presence on the Korean peninsula, reciprocal security cooperation under the 
Mutual Defense Treaty, and a pragmatic approach to North Korea. However, a gen- 
eration born after the end of the Korean War has begun to assume a larger role 
in business and government. These younger Koreans are keenly aware of their 
achievements and motivated hy a heightened sense of nationalism. Younger South 
Koreans generally want a more independent role in world affairs, a role consistent 
with the ROK’s economic power. They advocate domestic and foreign policies based 
on national interest, particularly with respect to ROK-U.S. relations. Impassioned 
editorial debate and public demonstrations regarding the presence of USFK, the 
ROK’s dispatch of troops to Iraq and resolving the North Korea nuclear issue dem- 
onstrate the strength of their views and the dynamics of domestic Korean politics. 
These dynamics firmly demonstrate that the ROK continues to he a healthy democ- 
racy, fully capable of managing change through constitutional processes. 

Generational perspectives on North Korea clearly illustrate the changing social 
and political dynamics in ROK society. There is a clear generational divide over the 
military threat posed by North Korea. Older South Koreans, who recall the devasta- 
tion caused by the Korean War, express a desire to maintain a strong defense 
against the North while following a path of pragmatic engagement to reduce North 
Korean military threats in a sustainable multi-lateral way. Younger South Koreans 
view North Korea as peaceful cultural brothers and potential trading partners. 
Some younger Koreans perceive little military threat from the North, expressing the 
view that North Korea would never use its military against the ROK. However, 
most South Koreans agree on two issues: first, a nuclear armed North Korea is an 
intolerable threat to stability; and second, catastrophic failure of the North Korean 
system would destabilize the entire region and have substantial adverse con- 
sequences for South Korea. To avoid these adverse consequences and accommodate 
domestic views, the ROK has adopted a patient approach toward inter-Korean rela- 
tions. 

The Roh administration developed the “policy for peace and prosperity” to guide 
inter-Korean relations.^ This policy formally opposes North Korea’s pursuit of nu- 
clear weapons while continuing efforts toward inter-Korean rapprochement through 
humanitarian assistance, family reunions, tourism, and trade. Under the Ministry 
of Unification’s “policy for peace and prosperity”, inter-Korean commerce has stead- 
ily grown to $670 million per year. The Ministry of Unification plans to expand ac- 
cess to the Mt. Gumgang tourist resort, develop investment in the proposed Kaesong 
Industrial Complex, and use the inter-Korea transportation corridors to further ad- 
vance the ROK as the transportation hub of Northeast Asia. The “policy for peace 
and prosperity” envisions this increased economic prosperity as the engine of peace 
and the key to replacing the Armistice Agreement with a peace agreement."^ How- 


3 “The Policy for Peace and Prosperity” was developed by the Republic of Korea Ministry of 
Unification and published in 2003; updated in January 2004. In summary, the goals of the pol- 
icy are: (1) promote peace on the peninsula; and, (2) pursue mutual prosperity for North and 
South Korea while contributing to prosperity in Northeast Asia. Guiding principles and imple- 
menting actions include: resolve issues through dialogue; promote international cooperation 
“based on the principle of the parties directly involved”; expand public participation in rap- 
prochement dialogue; peacefully resolve the North Korean nuclear issue, fully accounting for the 
positive impact of inter-Korean economic cooperation; and replace the Armistice Agreement with 
a Peace Agreement. Available from http://www.unikorea.go.kr/en/main.php, accessed January 
20, 2004. 

^The “Policy for Peace and Prosperity” seeks “the eventual replacement of the current armi- 
stice agreement with a peace agreement between South and North Korea.” It acknowledges that 
“International institutional arrangements safeguarding the peace regime should also be pur- 
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ever, full implementation of this policy is predicated on resolving the North Korean 
nuclear issue. 

Diverse public opinion reflects the growth of democratic freedoms and nationalism 
in the ROK. The ROK is experiencing changes familiar to other democracies — 
healthy growth and generational transfer of authority. It seeks to adapt its foreign 
policy, establishing more egalitarian relations based on mutual interests rather than 
historical attachment. Undoubtedly, United States policies in general, and the na- 
ture of United States military presence in Korea, are likely to remain a central issue 
in the domestic Korean policy debate, particularly in the weeks before the April 
2004 quadrennial National Assembly elections. Biased media portrayal of the ROK- 
U.S. Alliance will likely continue; however, the foundations of such expressions of 
bias are as much a function of Korean domestic politics as it is an expression of 
genuine anti-American sentiments. However, continued cooperation on security in- 
terests shows that the Republic of Korea continues to be a reliable ally. 

Growth in the Republic of Korea — United States Alliance 

This past year marked the 50th Anniversary of the ROK-U.S. Mutual Defense 
Treaty and the Armistice Agreement. Veterans of many nations who defended the 
Republic of Korea during the 1950-1953 war returned to Korea to commemorate 
these historic events. South Koreans of all ages welcomed these Korean War veter- 
ans, proudly displaying the democratic society and economic miracle that grew from 
the dedication and sacrifice of those who defeated unprovoked North Korean aggres- 
sion. 

During their May 2003 Summit Meeting, President Bush and President Roh noted 
the significance of the 50-year partnership and highlighted the importance of build- 
ing a dynamic alliance relationship for continued peace and prosperity on the Ko- 
rean Peninsula and in Northeast Asia. Noting the ROK’s growing national strength, 
the presidents pledged to increase mutual security cooperation and to modernize the 
Republic of Korea — United States Alliance by improving military capabilities, and 
consolidating United States Forces south of the Han River, including the relocation 
of United States Forces from the Seoul metropolitan area at an early date. The 
shared views of President Bush and President Roh have reinforced the importance 
of frank dialogue and mutually beneficial cooperation between our Nations. 

The Republic of Korea’s support to global and regional security 

Consistent with this spirit of mutual cooperation, the Republic of Korea continues 
to increase its contributions to allied defense burdensharing through troop contribu- 
tions and pledges of humanitarian assistance for Afghanistan and Iraq, participa- 
tion in United Nations peacekeeping operations, and sharing the costs of stationing 
United States Forces in Korea. 

The Republic of Korea remains a consistent contributor to regional security and 
the war on terror. The Ministry of National Defense maintains liaison officers at 
USPACOM and CENTCOM to coordinate support for ROK contingents participating 
in United States-led coalition operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. The ROK contin- 
ued its second year of troop and financial support to operations in Afghanistan. 
Throughout 2003, the ROK provided a 56-man medical unit and a 150-member engi- 
neer construction unit in Afghanistan, along with a 38-man medical detachment in 
Kyrgyzstan. ROK contributions to Afghanistan, valued at $155 million, included 
transportation support, radios for two newly formed Afghan National Army battal- 
ions, and in-kind military contributions to stability and reconstruction. The ROK 
maintains its pledge to provide $45 million in reconstruction funds focused on Af- 
ghan vocational-technical education and medical assistance, $150,000 for Interim 


sued.” This Republic of Korea policy seeks a bilateral inter-Korean agreement, rather than a 
comprehensive solution that involves the parties represented by the Armistice Agreement. 

The Armistice Agreement, between senior representatives from the Korean People’s Army, 
Chinese People’s Volunteers, and, the United Nations Command, was signed on July 27, 1953 
to govern cessation of hostilities on the Korean Peninsula. Because the Armistice Agreement has 
not been replaced by a permanent peace settlement, it remains the governing authority over all 
activity inside the Demilitarized Zone, including inter-Korean commerce and humanitarian vis- 
its. Article I of the Armistice Agreement establishes the Military Demarcation Line and Demili- 
tarized Zone (DMZ) between the forces and prevents access to the DMZ without consent from 
the Military Armistice Commission. Today, the northern side of the DMZ is controlled by the 
Korean People’s Army and the southern side of the DMZ is controlled and administered by 
United Nations Command. Article II establishes concrete measures to ensure separation of 
forces along the DMZ. The balance of the Armistice Agreement outlines composition, authorities 
and responsibilities of the Military Armistice Commission; recommends that the governments 
seek peaceful settlement of the Korean question, and provides measures for amending the Armi- 
stice by mutual agreement. 
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Afghan Administration expenses and $12 million for regional humanitarian aid to 
Afghanistan’s neighbors in the 2002-2004 period. 

Following the defeat of the Saddam Hussein regime in Iraq, the ROK provided 
a 675-man noncombatant contingent for stability operations and donated $60 mil- 
lion for reconstruction projects. In October 2003, the Roh administration pledged an 
additional $200 million, delivered over the next 4 years, for reconstruction projects 
in Iraq. In December 2003, the Roh government pledged to send additional troops 
to assist with reconstruction and humanitarian operations. In February 2004, the 
National Assembly authorized deployment of up to 3,000 additional troops composed 
of both non-combat forces for reconstruction and infantry and special operations 
troops for force protection.® CENTCOM and the ROK Ministry of National Defense 
continue to coordinate the details of this additional troop deployment. We congratu- 
late the ROK for their continued pledges of commitment to the growing global coali- 
tion assisting with Iraqi recovery. 

Beyond Afghanistan and Iraq, the ROK has been a partner in U.N. peacekeeping 
operations around the globe. After approximately 4 years of supporting the U.N. 
mission in East Timor, the ROK withdrew its 250-man infantry battalion last Octo- 
ber. Six ROK staff officers remain in East Timor to support the United Nations op- 
eration in the world’s newest nation. The ROK continued to post 20 medical officers 
in the Western Sahara, 9 military observers to the Kashmir mission, and 7 military 
observers in Georgia. Additionally, Lieutenant General Hwang Jin-ha continued to 
command the U.N. Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus, the first instance of the Republic 
of Korea commanding a United Nations peacekeeping force. Collectively, these con- 
tributions are a strong testament to the ROK’s commitment to stability and security 
beyond the Korean Peninsula. 

The Republic of Korea’s support to United States Forces Korea 

The ROK government continued to increase its contributions to offset the cost of 
maintaining USFK In 2003, the ROK provided support equivalent to approximately 
40 percent of the non-personnel stationing costs of USFK. Last year’s indirect cost 
sharing was valued at approximately $544 million and direct cost sharing was $540 
million.® Based on the current rate of cost-sharing increases, the ROK is poised to 
enter the top half of allied nations contributing to the cost of maintaining the instal- 
lations and services supporting USFK stationed within their borders. The upcoming 
negotiations for the ROK-U.S. Special Measures Agreement provide a welcome op- 
portunity to develop a long-term agreement for sustained real growth in ROK de- 
fense cost-sharing contributions. 

STRENGTHENING THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA — UNITED STATES ALLIANCE 

Efforts to strengthen the alliance begin with improving the South Korean people’s 
appreciation of United States Forces based in Korea. The “Good Neighbor” programs 
at every command level continue to emphasize the importance of reaching out to our 
South Korean hosts to foster a better understanding of our shared values and inter- 
ests. To connect directly with the South Korean people, we established an inter- 
active Korean language web site as a source of information on United States Forces 
Korea. A Korea Advisory Council meets quarterly and remains a productive venue 
for senior USFK leaders to dialogue with the ROK’s leading citizens, religious lead- 
ers, academics, and government and business officials. The Korea Advisory Council, 
coupled with the interactive Korean language web site, ensures that our Korean 
hosts have the opportunity to present their views directly to senior leaders at every 
command level of United States Forces based in Korea. 

All commanders of United States units have continued their “Good Neighbor” pro- 
grams that are centered on community outreach programs to improve mutual un- 
derstanding with their local hosts. “Good Neighbor” programs include the Adopt-A- 
School program, cultural tours and exchanges, volunteer English language tutors, 
and sponsorship of orphanages. These efforts contribute to mutual appreciation and 
allow our servicemembers to contribute to the communities in which they live and 


®On February 13, 2004, the Republic of Korea National Assembly authorized deployment of 
up to 3,000 additional troops “for the purpose of peace-keeping and reconstitution to Iraq from 
1 April to 31 December 2004.” 

® Indirect cost sharing includes foregone rents for facilities used by United States Forces Korea 
and tax exclusions for goods and services provided under the Status of Forces Agreement. Direct 
cost-sharing contributions are governed under the existing Special Measures Agreement, which 
will expire in 2004. Under this agreement, the Republic of Korea annually increases direct cost 
sharing by 8.8 percent, adjusted for inflation. Direct cost sharing contributions are a combina- 
tion of cash payments and in-kind services. Republic of Korea direct cost-sharing contributions 
for 2004 are estimated to be $602 million based on current economic projections. 
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work. Particularly impressive was the large number of United States soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, and marines who volunteered their time to assist local communities to 
clean up after Typhoon Maemi ravaged several communities last September. 

These community outreach programs have been accompanied by a measurable re- 
duction in the frequency and intensity of protest demonstrations in South Korean 
host cities. Our efforts to improve mutual understanding cannot guarantee that 
United States presence in Korea will not be manipulated for domestic political pur- 
poses. However, we can safely deduce that these community outreach programs con- 
tribute to building individual friendships that will strengthen the South Korean ap- 
preciation for the contributions that the men and women of USFK bring to the Ko- 
rean peninsula and Northeast Asia. 

Transforming the Commands 

The ROK-U.S. Alliance — a security partnership forged during the Korean War 
and exemplified today through the United Nations Command and ROK-U.S. Com- 
bined Forces Command — is the foundation for the security of the Korean peninsula 
and continued regional stability. The ROK-U.S. Presidential Summit Meeting in 
May 2003 reinforced the importance of the alliance for maintaining vigilance to- 
wards North Korea and preparing the alliance to contribute to broader regional sta- 
bility in the longer term. The two presidents reinforced their mutual desire to estab- 
lish a stable stationing plan that supports a sustainable, long-term United States 
presence and contributes to continued regional stability. These mutual presidential 
commitments reinforce the ongoing policy dialogue to foster military transformation 
and improve the alliance through the Future of the ROK-U.S. Alliance Policy Initia- 
tive. 

The Future of the ROK-U.S. Alliance Policy Initiative is a 2-year long series of 
consultations, jointly chartered by the United States SECDEF and ROK Minister 
of National Defense at the 34th Security Consultative Meeting in December 2002, 
designed to strengthen and transform the alliance.'^ Key tasks of this consultative 
body include: integrate the transformations of the United Nations Command, ROK- 
U.S. Combined Forces Command, and USFK; establish a sustainable stationing en- 
vironment for United States Forces based in Korea; and examine ways to strengthen 
the alliance in the mid- to long-term. The first year’s discussions made significant 
progress on each of these issues, resulting in agreements to enhance, shape, and 
align forces to deter North Korea and prepare for future security missions to en- 
hance stability in the broader Northeast Asia region. Briefly stated, the objectives 
of the “Enhance, Shape, and Align” concept are to ensure that we: have the right 
capabilities on the peninsula to deter and, if necessary, defeat North Korean aggres- 
sion; assign roles and missions to the appropriate units; and replace the post-Cold 
War basing plan with less intrusive, enduring hubs. The subsequent paragraphs de- 
scribe how the “Enhance, Shape, and Align” concept, supported by command prior- 
ities, has strengthened the ROK-U.S. Alliance and contribute to transformation of 
United Nations Command, Combined Forces Command, and USFK. 

United Nations Command 

The United Nations Command, the longest standing coalition in the history of the 
United Nations, represents the international community’s enduring commitment to 
security and stability on the Korean peninsula.® On behalf of the 15 member na- 
tions, the United Nations Command actively supervises compliance with the Armi- 
stice Agreement, fulfilling the mutual pledge to “fully and faithfully carry out the 
terms” of the Armistice and “if there is a renewal of the [North Korean] armed at- 
tack, challenging again the principles of the United Nations, we should again be 
united and prompt to resist.” Today, the members of the United Nations Command 
coalition in Korea remain vigilant in an uneasy peace; ensuring compliance with the 
Armistice Agreement. 

United Nations Command responsibilities include Armistice-related meetings, im- 
partial investigations of alleged Armistice violations committed by either side, and 
supervision of the two transportation corridors through the Demilitarized Zone. Last 


The Future of the Republic of Korea — United States Alliance Policy Initiative is a fully inte- 
grated interagency consultative effort of both governments. The United States delegation in- 
cludes representatives of the Department of State, Office of the Secretary of Defense, United 
States Joint Staff, United States Pacific Command, and United States Forces Korea. The Repub- 
lic of Korea delegation represents the National Security Council, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, the Ministry of National Defense, and the Republic of Korea Joint Staff. 

®U.N. Security Council Resolutions following the 1950 North Korean invasion established the 
United Nations Command. United Nations Command member nations are: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Columbia, Denmark, France, Greece, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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year, United Nations Command officers held 26 meetings with representatives of 
the North Korean People’s Army at Panmunjon to discuss matters related to the Ar- 
mistice. These meetings continue to be an important forum for frank dialogue, pre- 
venting potential miscalculation or misinterpretation by the forces deployed along 
the DMZ. 

Impartially investigating allegations of Armistice violations on both sides of the 
Military Demarcation Line prevents relatively minor incidents from escalating into 
destabilizing crises. In 2003, the United Nations Command conducted 22 special in- 
vestigations of incidents, concluding that the North Korean People’s Army had com- 
mitted 13 major violations of the Armistice Agreement. These violations, an increase 
over last year, raised significant concerns because they involved unauthorized Mili- 
tary Demarcation Line crossings or discharge of weapons inside the DMZ. The 
prompt and transparent United Nations Command investigation of Armistice-relat- 
ed incidents prevented escalation or miscalculation. 

The United Nations Command also monitors Armistice compliance and approves 
DMZ crossings associated with the ongoing construction of the two transportation 
corridors through the DMZ. These transportation corridors are integral to the ROK’s 
efforts to foster inter-Korean reconciliation and cooperation. Because of the threat 
posed by North Korea’s forward deployed forces, the United Nations Command rig- 
orously enforces Armistice rules for activities inside the DMZ. This diligence ensures 
that the transportation corridors cannot be exploited for prohibited purposes that 
may adversely affect the security of the ROK. 

The United Nations Command has full responsibility for enforcing the Armistice. 
It has delegated responsibility for patrolling the southern half of the DMZ, except 
the Joint Security Area at Panmunjon, to ROK Army units. A combined ROK-U.S. 
battalion, organized under the United Nations Command, provides the physical se- 
curity of the Joint Security Area. During the 25th meeting of ROK-U.S. Military 
Committee in December 2003, our two nations agreed to transfer primary respon- 
sibility for the protection of the Joint Security Area from United States to ROK 
forces in 2004.® The Military Committee agreed that the United States will continue 
to command the United Nations Joint Security Area Security Battalion and provide 
the nucleus of staff, while the ROK will replace all United States personnel directly 
involved in security patrols, manning observation posts, and base operations sup- 
port. This mission transfer is part of a more comprehensive agreement adjusting the 
roles and missions of the respective Armed Forces, which acknowledges the in- 
creased capabilities of the ROK Army and the predominant ROK role in its national 
security. 

For the foreseeable future, the United Nations Command will continue its signifi- 
cant contributions to security and stability on the Korean peninsula and in the re- 
gion. Beyond its direct responsibilities to enforce the Armistice, the United Nations 
Command has the potential to become a forum for improving regional military co- 
operation between the ROK and Japan. This near-term cooperation centers on the 
seven United Nations Command bases located in Japan that provide logistical sup- 
port in the event of a conflict on the Korean Peninsula. Notably, the USPACOM 
TSCP recognizes this opportunity to enhance regional security cooperation. This 
year’s visit to United Nations Command rear bases in Japan by the ROK’s Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is but one example of the United Nations Com- 
mand’s ability to facilitate regional security cooperation. Rest assured that the dedi- 
cated members of the United Nations Command, backed by the 15 member nations 
and Combined Forces Command, continue to guard the security of the ROK, and 
contribute to improved regional security cooperation and confidence building. Con- 
gressional approval of Title XII provisions that allow the United States to support 


®The Republic of Korea — United States Military Committee, established by the Combined 
Forces Command’s Terms of Reference and Strategic Directives, includes the Senior United 
States Military Representative in Korea, the Chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Chairman of the Republic of Korea Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Commander of Combined 
Forces Command and appropriate members of their respective staffs. The Military Committee 
holds annual meetings to review combined defense policy issues and act on directives from the 
Republic of Korea — United States Security Consultative Meeting. 

10 Eight of the United Nations Command (UNC) member nations maintain liaison with the 
UNC rear headquarters in Japan: Australia, Canada, France, New Zealand, Philippines, Thai- 
land, United Kingdom, and the United States. Use of UNC bases in Japan is governed by a 
status of forces agreement between United Nations Command and the Government of Japan. 
UNC rear bases are located on Honshu (Camp Zama, Yokota Air Base, and Yokosuka Naval 
Base), Kyushu (Sasebo Naval Base), and Okinawa (Kadena Air base, Futenma Marine Corps 
Air Station, White Beach Naval Facility). 
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our foreign coalition liaison officers will continue to enhance the effectiveness of the 
United Nations Command and Combined Forces Command. 

Combined Forces Command 

Since its inception a quarter century ago, the Combined Forces Command has 
been the cornerstone of deterrence on the Korean peninsula: vigilant; well trained; 
ready to fight tonight and win. This combined deterrence is achieved by an inte- 
grated team of approximately 680,000 active and 3,040,000 Reserve personnel from 
the ROK and more than 37,500 United States military personnel forward deployed 
on the Korean peninsula. The United States Forces assigned to Korea add state- 
of-the-art operational capabilities to the Korean peninsula. Together, these forces 
are a potent, integrated team with the military prowess and dominant military ca- 
pabilities to defeat any provocation on the Korean peninsula, deterring escalation 
that could destabilize the region. 

Readiness is the hallmark of the ROK-U.S. Combined Forces Command. The ro- 
bust annual Combined Forces Command exercise program, supported by subordi- 
nate command training programs, ensures that the command is prepared for likely 
contingencies. The theater-level exercises, Ulchi-Focus Lens; Reception, Staging, On- 
ward Movement, and Integration; and Foal Eagle collectively train over 400,000 ac- 
tive and Reserve component personnel in the critical tasks essential to deterring, 
and if necessary, defeating a limited warning attack against the alliance. These 
command post and field training exercises use battle simulations technologies to 
train leaders in battle command, leveraging the significant theater-wide investment 
in C"*^ and Intelligence systems. These combat enablers provide the means to collabo- 
ratively plan, execute, and assess effects from distributed locations; allowing the 
Combined Forces Command to see, understand, and act to dominate the battlespace. 
Ulchi-Focus Lens is a simulation-driven command post exercise focused on joint and 
combined effects-based operations, and sustaining command and control, logistics, 
and dominant maneuver skill sets. The objective of the Reception, Staging, Onward 
Movement, and Integration exercise is to improve the ability to rapidly reinforce and 
sustain operations in the Korean theater. Foal Eagle is where the “rubber meets the 
road,” providing a field training environment for tactical-level joint and combined 
warfighting skills and interoperability. These exercises, supplemented by subordi- 
nate command training programs, ensure that the Combined Forces Command re- 
mains ready to fight tonight and win decisively. 

As we have for the last 25 years, the Combined Forces Command continues to 
adapt to the changing security environment. This transformation is taking place in 
three key areas: enhancing combined capabilities; shaping roles and missions; and 
aligning forces for the mid- to long-term. Close cooperation between the defense 
leadership of the ROK and the United States, and the leaders of the Combined 
Forces Command and USFK ensures that these changes enhance readiness and 
combined deterrence. 

Enhancing Combined Capabilities 

Most visible are the capabilities enhancements we are making through force mod- 
ernization. In November 2003, the ROK-U.S. Military Committee reaffirmed mutual 
commitment to complementary, interoperable capabilities enhancements. The 
United States presented a force modernization program that brings state-of-the-art 
equipment to the Korean peninsula over the next 3 years. United States Forces 
based in Korea have already received tactical unmanned aerial vehicles, improved 
command, control, communications, and computers systems, and are beginning im- 
provement programs for United States major combat systems and munitions. In 
2003, the United States deployed enhanced capabilities to protect key installations 
and conducted rotational deployments to demonstrate the ability to rapidly deploy 
ground, air, and maritime forces to the peninsula. These programs are essential to 
the readiness that has deterred conflict on the Korean peninsula while the United 
States and its coalition partners prosecute the war on terror. The powerful deterrent 
capabilities of forward deployed forces continue to be a key enabler for our defense 
strategy. 

The Ministry of National Defense views continued security cooperation with the 
United States as a cornerstone of the ROK’s defense strategy. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense Modernization Plan seeks to enhance complementary ROK defense 
capabilities. This plan includes purchases of many defense systems produced by the 
United States and joint ventures to domestically produce advanced weapons in the 


Republic of Korea Ministry of National Defense, Parcipatory Government Defense Policy 
2003. Active Forces include 550,000 Army, 67,000 Navy and Marine Corps, 63,000 Air Force. 
Active Forces are predominantly composed of conscripts with a 24—28 month term of service. 
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ROK. Highlights of the Ministry of National Defense Mid-Term Defense Moderniza- 
tion Plan include missile defense systems, advanced aircraft, precision munitions, 
and advanced naval combat and amphibious ships. 

The ROK Air Force’s recent procurement of the F-15K fighter is on schedule, with 
the first deliveries scheduled for 2005. These aircraft will be capable of employing 
a wide range of all-weather precision munitions that have proven extremely effec- 
tive during recent United States-led coalition operations. The ROK Army will com- 
plete fielding in 2004 of a second Multiple Launch Rocket System battalion consist- 
ing of 29 launchers, 310 extended range ammunition pods, and 110 Army Tactical 
Missiles to enable long-range precision strike by this new organization. The ROK 
Navy has signed a contract to purchase eight additional P-3 anti-submarine warfare 
aircraft, received its third KDX-II destroyer this year, and the KDX-III, equipped 
with the Lockheed-Martin AEGIS system, is on track for delivery in 2008. 

The Ministry of National Defense Mid-Term Defense Modernization Plan also in- 
cludes several developmental programs to improve self-defense capabilities. High- 
lights include an improved missile defense system, air-to-air refueling platforms for 
high performance aircraft, advanced warning and airspace control aircraft, a multi- 
role helicopter system to replace an aging fleet, as well as advanced amphibious 
support ships, frigates, and patrol boats. These programs, commencing after 2007, 
are a needed step toward a self-reliant, modern defense capability. 

The ROK’s self-defense strategy goes beyond equipment modernization. It includes 
developing organizational and operational concepts that gain efficiencies by taking 
full advantage of increased equipment capabilities. The Ministry of National De- 
fense is studying options to restructure its forces with more equally balanced air, 
naval, and ground components. These proposed changes will improve deterrence and 
are consistent with ongoing materiel and doctrinal capabilities enhancements. 
USFK continues to closely coordinate with the Ministry of National Defense to en- 
sure that the United States capabilities resident in Korea provide the appropriate 
mix of skilled personnel, equipment, and infrastructure to maintain deterrence and 
promote regional stability. 

However, the Republic of Korea defense budget is insufficient to fully implement 
its Mid-Term Defense Modernization Plan — a fundamental obstacle to achieving the 
Ministry of National Defense’s goals. Even after this year’s minimal defense budget 
increase to 2.8 percent of Gross Domestic Product (GDP), the ROK’s defense pur- 
chasing power remains near 1997 levels. Rising operations and maintenance costs, 
limited force development appropriations, and a defense spending at less than 3 per- 
cent of Gross Domestic Product will likely delay the overall Ministry of National De- 
fense capabilities enhancement program. 

Shaping Roles and Missions 

Enhancing ROK military capabilities, the Military Committee agreed to transfer 
certain Combined Forces Command missions from United States Forces to ROK 
forces over the next 3 years. These changes will not decrease readiness or deter- 
rence. Moreover, these mission transfers take full advantage of the strengths of 
ROK forces, and tailor United States Forces in Korea for the unique contributions 
that they make to the peninsula and the region. The ROK-U.S. Combined Forces 
Command is, and will remain, the cornerstone of deterrence on the Korean penin- 
sula for the foreseeable future. These efforts to transform the command will improve 
interoperability and maintain operational dominance into the future. 

USFK 

Transformation of USFK is underway. Your recent investments in equipment and 
infrastructure have improved operational capabilities and the quality of life for 
United States servicemembers, DOD civilian employees, and family members. This 
total transformation effort — enhance, shape, and align — contributes to increased 
strategic relevance and flexibility for United States Forces based in Korea and 
around the globe. Our transformed forces and basing posture enable more rapid re- 
inforcement of the Korean theater in the event of a crisis and improves deterrence, 
on the peninsula and beyond, by providing strategically mobile overmatching power 
to dissuade potential threats to Alliance interests. Your continued support will en- 
sure we achieve our transformation goals, providing our forces with the resources 
needed to deter aggression and contribute to regional stability. 

The capabilities enhancements and mission transfers previously presented are key 
elements of USFK transformation. Consolidating United States Forces based in 
Korea into two hubs is the final component of this transformation effort. This con- 
solidation consists of two parallel actions: relocation of United States Forces from 
the Seoul metropolitan area (commonly referred to as Yongsan Relocation), and re- 
alignment of the United States Second Infantry Division. 
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Relocation of United States Forces from the Seoul metropolitan area 

Relocation of United States Forces from the Seoul metropolitan area is an impor- 
tant initiative with a long history. In 1990, at the request of the ROK and under 
the authority of the Status of Forces Agreement, the two governments completed a 
written agreement to relocate all United States Forces from Seoul to locations south 
of the Han River near Osan AB and Camp Humphreys. This relocation would have 
provided a more sustainable stationing environment for United States Forces and 
returned valuable land to the citizens of Seoul. The terms of the agreement — nego- 
tiated in good faith and consistent with the domestic laws of both nations at the 
time of signing — optimized capabilities while ensuring no degradation to readiness, 
operational capability, safety, force protection, or quality of life for the Korean and 
United States citizens who support the United Nations Command, the Combined 
Forces Command, and USFK. Under these agreements, the United States promptly 
returned a sizeable portion of the Yongsan Garrison to the ROK, on which a ROK 
national museum has been built. However, in 1993 the United States received noti- 
fication that the ROK would unilaterally suspend its implementation of the agree- 
ments. 

As part of the Future of the ROK-U.S. Alliance Policy Initiative, the ROK govern- 
ment asked to renew discussions on implementing the relocation of United States 
Forces from the Seoul metropolitan area. These discussions have been candid and 
productive, with agreement on major points: all relocations will be completed by 31 
December 2007, with the understanding that the target date for the relocation of 
the headquarters of United Nations Command, Combined Forces Command, and 
USFK will be 31 December 2006; a small residual United States military presence 
will remain in Seoul to coordinate with the Ministry of National Defense and main- 
tain a United States armed forces recreation center; and the ROK responsibility to 
fund this relocation, providing all necessary facilities and infrastructure to optimize 
operational capabilities for the headquarters’, and maintain quality of life for per- 
sonnel supporting those commands. When completed, these agreements will pre- 
serve the principles of the 1990 agreements, comply with the domestic laws of both 
nations, and ensure no reduction in readiness, deterrence, operational capability, 
safety, force protection or quality of life for the ROK and United States personnel 
affected by the relocation. We look forward to concluding the necessary agreements 
promptly, providing the National Assembly ample time to consider and ratify them 
according to the domestic requirements of the ROK. 

Realignment of United States Second Infantry Division 

The second facet of consolidating United States Forces into two hubs is realign- 
ment of Second Infantry Division. This realignment serves two main goals: trans- 
form the United States basing posture from its inefficient post-Korean War posture 
to a stable, less intrusive footprint; and focus construction investments into endur- 
ing facilities within the two hubs south of the Han River. While some Koreans have 
expressed anxiety that this realignment may send the wrong message to North 
Korea, we have clearly explained how this plan leverages our improved capabilities 
to improve readiness and deterrence while supporting a long-term United States 
military presence in the ROK. 

Representatives of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense have agreed on a two-phased process to realign the Second Infantry 
Division. The first phase — a logical extension of the Land Partnership Plan — consoli- 
dates the Second Infantry Division into existing installations while construction 
takes place south of the Han River. This plan allows all construction for the re- 
alignment of Second Infantry Division to be completed by 2008. In November 2003, 
we completed the necessary documents to modify the Land Partnership Plan to ac- 
commodate this realignment plan. The Ministry of National Defense has procured 
the first 200 acres needed to expand Camp Humphreys with funds provided by the 
return of the first property under the Land Partnership Plan. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense is diligently working to purchase all of the land required to expand 
both Camp Humphreys and Osan Air Base. The second phase of this plan will con- 
solidate all of the Second Infantry Division units in Korea into the new facilities 
south of the Han River. Stable funding of United States military construction 
projects in the Future Years Defense Plan remains a crucial element of this plan. 
I remain enthusiastic about this win-win approach to recapitalizing our infrastruc- 


:^2The ROK ratified the Land Partnership Plan in 2003. This plan reduced the number of 
United States installations in Korea from 41 to 23. The Land Partnership Plan shares relocation 
costs between both governments — each nation bearing the costs of the relocations it requested. 
Stable United States military construction appropriations are essential to implementing the 
Land Partnership Plan. 
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ture in a sustainable, enduring way and look forward to accelerating our progress 
toward completing this necessary consolidation. 

SUSTAINED INVESTMENT FOR THE FUTURE 

My command priorities remain consistent with my previous testimony: ensure 
peace and stability on the Korean Peninsula; readiness and training; strengthen the 
ROK-U.S. Alliance; transformation of the command; and, making Korea an assign- 
ment of choice. I have addressed most of the actions to enhance, shape, and align 
the force to meet these priorities. However, two areas merit additional comment: 
readiness and training; and, making Korea the assignment of choice. 

Readiness 

Readiness remains my top priority. Your continued support to capabilities en- 
hancement and our training program is crucial. Key focus areas for modernization 
are: joint and combined C"^; ISR; pre-positioned equipment and logistics; and 
counterfire capabilities and precision munitions. With your help, we have made 
meaningful progress in joint and combined integration. We also improved the 
survivability of intra-theater communications networks and established a state-of- 
the-art Common Operational Picture and Collaborative Planning System that 
shares information among all commanders on the peninsula in real time. The next 
step is accelerated development of automated data filter devices to expand the real 
time information exchange between United States and ROK Forces. We need to con- 
tinue these improvements and couple them with emerging coalition warfighting C^ 
systems to establish a hardened, secure long-haul strategic communications network 
to support our missions both on the peninsula and throughout the region. 

The regional missile threat requires a robust theater missile defense system to 
protect critical United States capabilities and personnel in the ROK. Last year’s de- 
ployment of Patriot upgrades and improved munitions was a significant enhance- 
ment. To protect all critical United States facilities in Korea, we need to continue 
fielding advanced theater missile defense capabilities in the near-term. Your contin- 
ued support to these service component programs remains integral to protecting 
United States Forces. 

Robust ISR capabilities are essential to rapid, decisive operations. Our long-term 
program of continuous improvement is working. Last year, short-range UAVs that 
improved our tactical ISR capability were fielded in Korea. The next step is fielding 
long-range, high-altitude UAVs that can conduct some of the missions now per- 
formed by manned reconnaissance aircraft. Beyond collection platforms, we continue 
to improve our intelligence analysis capabilities to provide commanders with the 
timely, accurate assessments necessary to establish conditions that enable rapid 
dominance of the battle space. Your continued support for modernizing ISR capabili- 
ties is a wise investment for the future. 

Logistically supporting United States Forces based in Korea is a complex, monu- 
mental undertaking. The proximity of the North Korean threat, coupled with the 
long distances from the United States sustainment base, requires a robust and re- 
sponsive logistics system to support United States Forces based in Korea. The capa- 
bilities enhancements programmed for United States Forces based in Korea will im- 
prove our core logistics functions through modern prepositioned equipment, respon- 
sive strategic transportation, and modern logistics tracking systems. Pre-positioned 
equipment sets, which include critical weapons systems, preferred munitions, repair 
parts, and essential supplies, are critical to the rapid power projection to reinforce 
the Korean theater. Responsive strate^c transportation — fast sealift ships and cargo 
aircraft — remain indispensable to rapidly reinforce the Korean theater and sustain 
United States Forces. Expeditious fielding of the Air Force’s C-17 fleet and the 
Army’s Theater Support Vessel to the USPACOM AOR remains a high priority to 
support United States Forces based in Korea. Equally important is the ability to 
maintain intransit visibility of supplies and equipment with a modernized joint Lo- 
gistics and Information system. Lessons from Operation Iraqi Freedom and Oper- 
ation Enduring Freedom have highlighted several areas where relatively small in- 
vestments in asset tracking systems and theater distribution will yield significant 
efficiencies and improve the overall effectiveness of the logistics system. Your con- 
tinued support for improved logistics and sustainment programs will ensure that 
United States Forces have the right equipment and supplies at the right time. 

Counterfire and precision strike are core capabilities for all of our contingency 
plans, allowing us to change the dynamics of a conflict and rapidly achieve cam- 
paign objectives. Increasing the forward stocks of preferred munitions is critical to 
operational success in the Korean theater. Our priority ordnance requirements in- 
clude: the Army Cruise Missile System, the extended-range Multiple Launch Rocket 
System, precision guided munitions, air-to-ground missiles, and air-to-air missiles. 
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Your continued support to these programs provides the overmatching capabilities 
that undergird deterrence. 

Making Korea an Assignment of Choice — building momentum on success 

Recapitalizing the USFK infrastructure and establishing a stable stationing envi- 
ronment enhances readiness, force protection, and overall quality of service. These 
key actions, along with equitable compensation for our servicemembers, are helping 
to make Korea an assignment of choice. This translates into increased personnel 
stability in Korea — fewer of our men and women are declining assignment to Korea, 
and higher percentages are choosing to stay in Korea for longer tours because of 
the improvements we’ve recently made. These improvements allow us to continue 
to recruit and retain the talented, motivated people who accomplish our mission in 
Korea; we need to continue to build on the momentum of recent successes. 

Our challenge to recapitalize the infrastructure is substantial. Our facilities are 
old — over one third of all buildings in the command are between 25 and 50 years 
old, and one third are classified as temporary buildings. These substandard facilities 
pose force protection challenges because they lack sufficient standoff and structural 
strength to withstand attack. Many of our single and married servicemembers con- 
tinue to live in substandard base housing that is increasingly difficult and expensive 
to maintain. 13 Others must live in expensive, densely crowded urban areas outside 
our installations, where force protection and safety are significant concerns. Along 
with the service components, we are working diligently to correct these deficiencies 
by 2009. We have a coordinated construction program — supported by our ongoing 
master planning at Camp Humphreys and Osan AB — that is executable with stable 
military construction funding under the Future Years Defense Plan (FYDP). We will 
continue to maintain existing permanent facilities through an aggressive 
Sustainment, Restoration, and Modernization program — funded with O&M ac- 
counts — while we move forward with our overall construction master plan. With 
your support, we will continue to improve living and working facilities in Korea. 

Though there is more to be done, we have made progress. In 2003 we focused ef- 
forts at our southwestern hub located at Camp Humphreys and Osan AB. Figures 
1 and 2 illustrate the modern facilities that you have made possible. Fifty-two newly 
constructed family housing units opened at Camp Humphreys, and we awarded con- 
tracts for an additional 48 units. We also converted an existing bowling alley into 
an elementary school that now serves 150 students. At Osan AB, United States 
MILCON funded a new dormitory that provides adequate housing for 156 
servicemembers. We also awarded contracts for phase one of a three-phase program 
that will provide over 300 family housing units at Osan AB. You also authorized 
important provisions that extend the allowable build-to-lease period to 15 years. 
These provisions, approving the supplemental authority for acquisition and improve- 
ment of leased military housing in Korea, will allow us to add an additional 1,500 
build-to-lease family housing units at Camp Humphreys. 



Ftgur* 1 - N«w family housing unit Figure 2 - Now dormitory at Osan Air Baso 


at Camp Humphreys 

We have made progress toward recapitalizing our infrastructure in Korea. To 
maintain momentum in correcting these deficiencies, we need stable military con- 
struction funding in the FYDP. Your support, along with the ROK’s contributions 
under cost-sharing agreements, will ensure that we complete this infrastructure re- 
newal program. The President’s fiscal year 2005 budget request includes several 
projects that are important for United States Forces based in Korea. These projects 
are summarized in Table 1. 


13 Currently 8,000 unaccompanied servicemembers live in inadequate government quarters. 
More than 1,300 of the 2,000 available family housing units in Korea do not meet United States 
government standards. 
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TABLE 1—2005 KOREA MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
[In millions of dollars] 


Project Description 

Location 

Program Authority 

Family Housing Tower, Phase III (117 units) 

Osan AB 

$46.83 

156 Person Dormitory 

Osan AB 

18.60 

144 Person Dormitory 

Kunsan Air Base 

18.55 

144 Person Dormitory 

Kunsan Air Base 

18.55 



12.00 

Total 


$114.53 


The additional family housing units at Osan AB will provide the necessary quality 
of life for servicemembers and their families. These facilities are a key part of the 
plan to provide more command-sponsored family housing to eligible servicemembers 
and will ensure that United States standards for space, safety, and force protection 
are met. The dormitory projects at Osan and Kunsan ABs will also improve the 
housing and quality of life for our unaccompanied servicemembers. These additions 
will provide adequate space in modern facilities for the individual servicemembers 
and allow them to live on our installations, thereby improving force protection and 
readiness. The sewer system upgrade project at Camp Humphreys is required to 
support the current population and the expected growth from our consolidation into 
hubs. This project is located on existing land granted for use by USFK, and will en- 
sure compliance with health and environmental protection standards. Improving our 
infrastructure, along with expanded use of build-to-lease housing around our hubs 
of enduring facilities, will allow an increase in the number of accompanied tours, 
greatly improving quality of life across the services and attracting the high-quality 
personnel we need in Korea. 

We have moved toward equitable pay, long a concern for servicemembers sta- 
tioned in Korea. Last year, servicemembers in Korea were authorized a cost of living 
allowance for the first time. This allowance has reduced the pay disparity and offset 
the rising out-of-pocket costs of serving in Korea. We are also working with the 
Services to implement the assignment incentive pay that you enacted. This legisla- 
tion provides continued opportunity to reduce perceived pay inequities. On behalf 
of the people serving in USFK, I want to extend our sincerest thanks and ask that 
you continue supporting DOD efforts to provide equitable pay for the soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, and marines serving in Korea. 

In conclusion, I’d like to close with these thoughts: 

Northeast Asia will continue to grow in importance for the United States and our 
partners. The presence of United States Forces in Korea demonstrates our commit- 
ment to shared interests: regional peace and stability; free trade; and the spread 
of democratic principles. The ROK continues to be a reliable ally and partner in the 
region. 

United States Forces in Korea, along with our ROK counterparts, are trained and 
ready. We remain confident in our ability to deter and if necessary, defeat any po- 
tential North Korean aggression. 

United States Forces in Korea are transforming now. Our plan to enhance capa- 
bilities by modernizing equipment and implementing new operational concepts, 
shape roles and missions to optimize the force structure, and align the stationing 
plan for a sustainable presence has begun. Your continued support to these initia- 
tives provides our servicemembers with state-of-the-art capabilities to deter and, if 
necessary, defeat threats in the Northeast Asia region. 

The ROK-U.S. Alliance has weathered challenges for over 50 years, and this part- 
nership will continue to mature. Your investments in Korea have, and will continue 
to make a significant difference for our servicemembers and the stability of the re- 
gion. 

You can be justifiably proud of all the soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines, and civil- 
ians in Korea who serve the American people. Their daily dedication and perform- 
ance reflect the trust and support that you’ve placed in them. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, General. Your enthusiasm and 
dedication to your assignment and to the welfare of your men and 
women come through. It is a difficult post to live in, having had 
some modest personal experience myself on that peninsula a half 
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century ago, and I judge from your comments that the conditions 
have improved. So we will hear further. 

General Hill, sir. 

STATEMENT OF GEN JAMES T. HILL, USA, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES SOUTHERN COMMAND 

General Hill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, distin- 
guished members of the committee. I am honored for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today to provide my assessment of 
Latin America and the Caribbean and of what the USSOUTHCOM 
is doing to advance United States interests in this very important 
region of the world. 

I am very appreciative of the support of the committee for the 
USSOUTHCOM, the soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines. Coast 
Guardsmen, and civilian personnel whom I am so privileged to 
command. They are fine men and women and are serving our Na- 
tion admirably. 

The security picture in Latin America and the Caribbean has in- 
deed grown more complex over the past year, as the events in 
Haiti, Bolivia, and Venezuela amply illustrate. Deep-seated frustra- 
tions over the failure of democratic and free market reforms to im- 
prove the standard of living for all citizens are significantly chal- 
lenging many of the region’s governments. This frustration is exac- 
erbated by endemic corruption and by the insidious impact on soci- 
eties of the threats I addressed last year: narcoterrorism, urban 
gangs and other illegal armed groups, arms and human trafficking, 
and support to international terrorism. 

Unfortunately, as a consequence some leaders in the region are 
tapping into this frustration to move radical agendas forward and 
are manipulating democratic processes to diminish rather than to 
protect individual rights. Our country’s focused support is critical 
to ensuring that the strong democratic tides of the past 25 years 
do not reverse their flow, but instead are strengthened and rein- 
forced. 

Haiti’s breakdown of law and order and its rising violence led to 
the voluntary resignation and departure of former President 
Aristide, a constitutional transfer of power, and the rapid deploy- 
ment of the United Nations-mandated multinational interim force. 
Currently in Haiti the multinational force consists of 2,014 U.S. 
troops, 838 French, 500 Canadian, 329 Chilean, deployed with the 
mission of setting the conditions for the follow-on deployment of a 
U.N. force in June. We are preparing for that follow-on force by 
stabilizing the security environment in Haiti, containing migration, 
and facilitating the provision of humanitarian assistance. 

I have been to Haiti twice since the crisis erupted. I will go back 
again on Monday. The first time I went was 3 days after the de- 
ployment of our forces, and again just last week. I was impressed 
by the positive change between my visits. The multinational force 
is performing well in a difficult and complicated environment. The 
troops in Haiti are progressively reestablishing the security and 
stability necessary for the interim government to function. 

I am particularly pleased by the seamless cooperation among our 
multinational force allies. Thanks to the quick response and mean- 
ingful contributions of our government, along with those of Chile, 
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France, and Canada, our troops are working side by side with those 
other nations, bringing a new spirit of cooperation to the difficult 
task at hand. 

Despite the very complex security situation in the region, much 
is going well. Although there remains work to be done, our coun- 
try’s significant investment in Plan Colombia is showing substan- 
tial results. The Colombian economy is growing. The Colombian 
government has established a presence in all major municipalities. 
Major categories of criminal activity are down. Narcotics produc- 
tion is down. Demobilizations by the narcoterrorist organizations 
are increasing, as are desertions from their ranks. The Colombian 
military has grown into a professional, competent force that reflects 
human rights and the rule of law and has gained the strategic ini- 
tiative over its narcoterrorist enemies. 

As a result of this substantial progress, a window of opportunity 
has opened in which the Colombian government has the potential 
to deal a decisive blow to the narcoterrorists. The Colombians have 
developed a campaign plan which takes them into the heartland of 
the territory controlled by the illegal armed groups. 

To provide the maximum amount of support to this effort, the ad- 
ministration has recommended that the congressionally-mandated 
cap of 400 military and 400 contractors be raised to 800 and 600 
respectively. This increase will allow us to provide the Colombians 
the greatest possible assistance and maximize their potential for 
success. 

I have worked closely over the past year with President Uribe 
and the leaders of the Colombian military. I have visited all cor- 
ners of Colombia. I have seen first-hand the professionalism and 
increased capabilities of the Colombian military. I have been in- 
spired by the dedication of the Colombian soldiers in their daily 
fight to defend their democracy against vicious narcoterrorists. 

It is vitally important that we sustain Plan Colombia’s progress. 
As one of the oldest democracies in this hemisphere, a key trading 
partner and supplier of oil, a staunch ally, and only 3 hours from 
Miami, a stable, secure Colombia is important to our national secu- 
rity interests. 

In stark contrast to the situation 25 years ago, democracy is now 
the accepted model for governments in this hemisphere. However, 
transnational threats, poverty, and corruption are destabilizing 
governments and impeding the consolidation of democracy. The 
continued progress as a region of democracy and prosperity is fun- 
damentally important to our national security. 

With very few resources and a modest presence, the men and 
women of USSOUTHCOM are working to further that progress and 
to ensure our Nation’s security. We will remain steadfast in our ef- 
forts and look forward to your continued support. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to appear before you, and 
I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Hill follows:] 

Prepared Statement by GEN James T. Hill, USA 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Levin, members of the committee, it is my privilege to 
present the posture statement of the USSOUTHCOM. The men and women of our 
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command are making enormous contributions to the war on terrorism and the de- 
fense of this country on a daily basis. Your soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines. Coast 
Guardsmen, and DOD civilians are working throughout the region to promote U.S. 
national security interests. Their work has done much to preserve stability and 
strengthen relationships with our allies. Simultaneously we are building a coopera- 
tive security community that will advance security and stability in the generation 
to come. 

The security picture in Latin America and the Caribbean has grown more complex 
over the past year. Colombia’s considerable progress in the battle against narco- 
terrorism is offset by negative developments elsewhere in the region, particularly in 
Haiti, Bolivia, and Venezuela. These developments represent an increasing threat 
to U.S. interests. We face two primary types of threats in the region: an established 
set of threats detailed in previous years and a nascent set likely to raise serious 
issues during this year. On the traditional front, we still face threats from narco- 
terrorists and their ilk, a growing threat to law and order in partner nations from 
urban gangs and other illegal armed groups, which are also generally tied to the 
narcotics trade, and a lesser but sophisticated threat from Islamic radical groups in 
the region. These traditional threats are now complemented by an emerging threat 
best described as radical populism, in which the democratic process is undermined 
to decrease rather than protect individual rights. Some leaders in the region are 
tapping into deep-seated frustrations of the failure of democratic reforms to deliver 
expected goods and services. By tapping into these frustrations, which run concur- 
rently with frustrations caused by social and economic inequality, the leaders are 
at the same time able to reinforce their radical positions by inflaming anti-U.S. sen- 
timent. Additionally, other actors are seeking to undermine U.S. interests in the re- 
gion by supporting these movements. 

These traditional and emerging threats are overlaid upon States in the region 
that are generally marked by weak institutions and struggling economies. This re- 
sulting frailty of state control can lead to ungoverned or ill-governed spaces and peo- 
ple, corruption, and clientalism. The militaries we work with in the AOR are feeling 
the brunt of both threats and weak governments, but for the most part have sup- 
ported their respective constitutions, remained professional, and respected human 
rights. They will be under increasing pressure from these stressors over the next 
several years. Consequently, we must maintain and broaden our consistent military- 
to-military contacts as a means of irrevocably institutionalizing the professional na- 
ture of those militaries with which we have worked so closely over the past several 
decades. 

We are assisting our partner nations’ efforts to address these threats and underly- 
ing structural factors through consistent, patient cooperation. We work closely with 
the interagency to build a coherent, long-term vision and to coordinate our efforts, 
but to realize that vision will require considerable time, energy, and resources. As 
in Colombia, the work will be hard and will require long-term dedication and com- 
mitment. The security, economic well being, and demographic fortune of our country 
is inextricably linked with Latin America and the Caribbean. The entire Americas, 
working as one, can confront these existing and emerging threats, and they can do 
so while providing for economic growth and opportunity. Consequently, this region 
of the world, despite all the other very real and pressing demands on our national 
attention and resources, requires increased attention in the coming year. 

To describe the current state of affairs in USSOUTHCOM, I will outline in detail 
the threats we are facing, both traditional and emerging. I will provide a regional 
assessment, with particular emphasis on the progress we are seeing in Colombia 
under the Uribe administration, followed by an assessment of our progress in the 
war on terrorism. Finally, I will address USSOUTHCOM’s requirements. 

THREATS 

The narcoterrorists in Colombia remain the largest and most well known threat 
in our region and have continued their illicit activities, yet not without a price. All 
three narcoterrorist groups are named on the Department of State’s list of des- 
ignated foreign terrorist organizations: the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colom- 
bia, or FARC; the National Liberation Army, or ELN; and the United Self-Defense 
Forces, or AUC. Most observers now understand that these groups are narco- 
terrorists rather than romantic guerillas crusading for the downtrodden. While a 
few might retain some of their founding ideology, by and large these groups consist 
of terrorists and criminals who operate outside the rule of law in pursuit of illicit 
profits rather than political revolution. 

The FARC still comprises the largest threat, with an estimated 13,000-15,000 
members. The FARC has continued to conduct terrorist activities in Colombia and 
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still holds three Americans hostage. Despite their numbers, they have suffered 
many setbacks this past year, with the capture or elimination of a number of valu- 
able leaders and front commanders. Most notably a high-level financier, Simon Trin- 
idad, was captured by the Ecuadorians and turned over to Colombian custody. Over 
2,000 FARC members have demobilized since August 2002. The ELN, a smaller or- 
ganization with an estimated 3,500 to 4,000 members, is declining in importance. 
There has been some progress in encouraging the ELN to demobilize via peace 
talks, although those who refuse may merge with the FARC. Much of the AUC, 
while still a threat and still heavily involved in narcotics trafficking, is in peace ne- 
gotiations with the Government of Colombia. 10,000 to 12,000 members of the ille- 
gal self-defense groups are estimated to be involved in the peace process, though an- 
other 2,000 to 4,000 remain outside the process. 

The narcoterrorist influence is bleeding over into what we see as a second and 
increasing threat to the region: growingly sophisticated criminal gangs. While not 
all gangs are fueled by illicit narcotics, most bolster their criminality by drawing 
substantial support from the drug business. The World Health Organization has de- 
scribed Latin America as the world’s most violent region based on the numbers of 
homicides per capita, surpassing even war-torn Africa. Homicides and violent crime 
take a direct toll daily on Latin Americans. There is another insidious second order 
effect. The Inter-American Development Bank has estimated that per capita GDP 
in Latin America would be nearly 25 percent higher if Latin American crime rates 
resembled those of the rest of the world. Violent crime causes capital flight from 
within the country and stifles investment from outside the country. It literally takes 
money out of the pockets of those who need it most and most hurts those who have 
the least. This second threat faced by many Latin American countries is difficult 
and complex because it falls precisely on a seam between law enforcement and mili- 
tary operations. Latin American leaders need to resolve this jurisdictional respon- 
sibility issue to promote cooperation among their police and military forces while si- 
multaneously restructuring their states’ security forces. 

Beyond narcoterrorist and gang violence, branches of Middle Eastern terrorist or- 
ganizations conduct support activities in the Southern Command area of responsibil- 
ity. Islamic radical group supporters, extending from the Caribbean basin to the tri- 
border area of Paraguay, Argentina and Brazil, conduct fund raising activities. Ter- 
rorists who have planned or participated in attacks in the Middle East and the 
United States, such as captured high profile al Qaeda terrorist Khalid Shaihk Mo- 
hammed, have spent time in the region. Supporters generate illicit funds through 
money laundering, drug trafficking, arms deals, human smuggling, piracy, and doc- 
ument forgery. They funnel tens of millions of dollars every year back to their par- 
ent organizations in the Middle East, thus extending the global support structure 
of international terrorism to this hemisphere. Not surprisingly, Islamic radical 
groups, narcoterrorists in Colombia, and urban gangs across Latin America all prac- 
tice many of the same illicit business methods. 

Radical populism is another emerging concern in the region. Populism in and of 
itself is not a threat. Rather, the threat emerges when it becomes radicalized by a 
leader who increasingly uses his position and support from a segment of the popu- 
lation to infringe gradually upon the rights of all citizens. This trend degrades de- 
mocracy and promises to concentrate power in the hands of a few rather than guar- 
anteeing the individual rights of the many. Anti-American sentiment has also been 
used to reinforce the positions of radical leaders who seek to distract the populace 
from their own shortcomings. Anti-American sentiment also troubles our partner na- 
tions as well, as elected leaders must take into account the sometime very vocal 
views of their constituents. The threats and trends in the region paint a negative 
picture in many regards and certainly bear close scrutiny in the coming year. We 
will maintain vigilance. We will also continue our work with partner nations and 
the interagency to shore up stability and promote increasing security cooperation. 

REGIONAL ASSESSMENTS 


Andean Ridge 

Colombia is where the most is at stake. The United States made an enormous in- 
vestment in the Government of Colombia 3V2 years ago with our support to Plan 
Colombia. That investment is beginning to pay dividends. Under President Uribe, 
the Government of Colombia, with robust popular support, is making impressive 
progress in defeating the narcoterrorists and rejoining the ranks of peaceful, safe 
and secure states. I have been to Colombia 23 times since I took command, and I 
have seen progress on evepf visit. 

President Uribe is a unique leader who has galvanized the will of the people and 
motivated his armed forces. He has personally demonstrated that one individual can 
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change the course of events. Without his personal leadership, energy, and dedica- 
tion, I don’t think the Colombians would have achieved the remarkable progress we 
have seen. Yet his personal charisma and drive only go so far, and he well knows 
it. That is why he is building the structures to sustain momentum and institutional- 
ize success beyond that of his term and beyond that of Plan Colombia. 

The Colombian military has become much better and more aggressive in their op- 
erations against the FARC, the ELN, and the AUC. They have nearly doubled the 
number of narcoterrorists captured while also seizing the initiative on the battle- 
field. They have had increasing success against the enemy’s leadership. Demobiliza- 
tions are up, with some 3,500 members of illegal armed groups having voluntarily 
given up arms since President Uribe took office. There have been fewer terrorist at- 
tacks on the electrical grid, the oil pipeline, communications towers, roads, bridges, 
and towns. Cocaine eradication is up along with interdiction and seizures. Colombia 
has resumed a thoroughly vetted and robustly staffed Air Bridge Denial Program. 
Across the entire country, homicides, kidnappings, robberies, and thefts are down. 
Colombia’s economy is growing as measured in its GDP, stock market, foreign in- 
vestment, exports, and banking revenues. I am heartened by the progress the Co- 
lombians are making, of their own volition, and with our aid. We need to stay the 
course in our support of their efforts to ensure that the Plan Colombia dividend is 
paid in full. 

The Colombians are abiding by the norms of International Humanitarian Law in 
their struggle. The State Department has certified this performance. Under Presi- 
dent Uribe’s “Democratic Security Policy,” extrajudicial executions in 2003 were 
down 48 percent, assassinations were down 41 percent, homicides of trade unionists 
were down 68 percent and forced displacements were down 68 percent. None of the 
units U.S. forces have vetted and trained have been found to have committed 
human rights abuses. Alleged human rights abuses by Colombian security forces are 
now less than 2 percent of those reported and the institutionalization continues with 
the opening of Colombia’s Armed Forces School of International Humanitarian Law, 
Human Rights, and Military Justice that teaches human rights and international 
humanitarian law to attorneys, commanders, officers, and sergeants. I am confident 
that President Uribe and the Colombian military have taken respect for human 
rights to heart, unlike their adversaries, who commit the vast majority of human 
rights abuses. In 2003, as members of the illegal armed groups demobilized, over 
77 percent of those who did so turned themselves into government forces. If those 
demobilizing suspected they would be subject to torture and abuse, they would turn 
themselves into non-governmental organizations and the Church as they did in 
years past, before human rights became an integral part of the Colombian military’s 
ethos. That professional ethos is also reflected in public opinion that now lists the 
Colombian military as the second most respected institution in the country just be- 
hind the Church. The Colombian military is at war, which it will win while fighting 
justly. 

Venezuela remains an oil rich nation that provides some 13 percent of oil im- 
ported into the United States. The domestic political situation continues to be ex- 
ceedingly complex, and the prospects of the presidential recall referendum are still 
in considerable doubt. Venezuelan society is deeply polarized and will continue to 
be so as long as the Government of Venezuela continues along an authoritarian 
path. Well-organized street protests numbering in the hundreds of thousands oc- 
curred on a frequent basis over the past year. 

Bolivia faced significant turmoil over the past year. Bolivia has a very deep geo- 
graphic divide between two parts of the country, the La Paz region and the lowlands 
around Santa Cruz, which is mirrored by deep ethnic and social divisions. There are 
legitimate and historic grievances, manifested partially in tension over indigenous 
traditions that revolve around growing coca in limited amounts as a part of their 
native culture. Yet the limited amounts never seem to stay limited, and the 
cocaleros who seek expanded rights to grow coca certainly envision the profits from 
illicit narcotics rather than the practice of ancient traditions. These cocaleros have 
found leaders who have tapped into indigenous and other social tensions. Indigenous 
groups, working with labor unions and others, mounted violent protests last October 
that led to the eventual resignation of then President Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada. 
If radicals continue to hijack the indigenous movement, we could find ourselves 
faced with a narco-state that supports the uncontrolled cultivation of coca. Since his 
elevation to the presidency in October, however. President Mesa has been able to 
stabilize the country. Still, Bolivia bears very close scrutiny in the upcoming year. 

Ecuador has demonstrated over the past year that it has the political will to se- 
cure its border with Colombia and to fight drug traffickers. Despite limited re- 
sources and a vast expanse of thickly vegetated country that needs to be covered, 
the Ecuadorian military has placed many of its best troops on its northern frontier 
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and has established cross-border communications with the Colombian military. Ec- 
uador continues to host one of the USSOUTHCOM’s Cooperative Security Locations 
(CSL) in Manta, which has been especially critical in providing coverage on the east- 
ern Pacific vector of drug smuggling. 

In Peru, President Toledo suffers from very low popularity ratings despite a good 
economy. Peru’s large indigenous population remains relatively politically inactive 
and has not been mobilized to the extent seen in Bolivia. Sendero Luminoso (SL) 
remains an ongoing problem. The Peruvian military has aggressively pursued them, 
and they do not possess the strength or capabilities they once displayed. Ominously, 
SL has now adopted the FARC model of protecting narcotics traffickers in exchange 
for funding. In a reassuring example of regional cooperation, the defense ministers 
from Peru, Colombia, and Brazil signed a three-way agreement to combat illegal 
drug trafficking in the Amazonian region on February 10, 2004. 

Caribbean 

Following the resignation and departure of former President Aristide, there was 
a constitutional transfer of power to the interim government in Haiti, and with it, 
an opportunity to move forward. With United Nations support and in conjunction 
with our partners, we have established the Multinational Interim Force, consisting 
of forces from the United States, France, Chile, and Canada. We are working to re- 
establish security and stability for the Haitian people until such time that Haitian 
institutions have been sufficiently bolstered to resume that task. This operation has 
had the effect of saving the lives of innocent Haitians, preventing a mass migration 
during a time of rough seas, protecting U.S. interests in the Caribbean, and foster- 
ing regional and international cooperation to assist a nation in need. Much work re- 
mains to be done, and we will continue providing our assistance to the Multi- 
national Interim Force’s efforts and to developing plans for a potential follow-on 
U.N. Multinational Stabilization Force. 

Beyond Haiti, the primary challenges in the Caribbean come from narco- 
trafficking, terrorism, document fraud, and corruption. Democratic institutions re- 
main relatively immature, rendering many countries unable to police fully their sov- 
ereign territory, resulting in porous borders and coastlines and ungoverned spaces. 
Migration remains a concern should Caribbean governments be unable to meet the 
needs of their people. Additionally, violent crime has grown over the past decade, 
much of it related to narcotrafficking, arms trafficking, and money laundering. To 
meet these challenges regional governments are attempting to focus on cooperative 
efforts such as the Regional Security System, the Caribbean Disaster Emergency 
Response Agency, the Caribbean Information Sharing Network, and the U.S. Coast 
Guard’s Caribbean Support Tender. A key element of USSOUTHCOM’s efforts in 
the Caribbean is the uniquely focused Tradewinds exercise. Conducted annually, 
Tradewinds exercise objectives focus on combating transnational threats, counter- 
drug operations, and disaster preparedness. 

Aruba and the Netherlands Antilles continue active support of USSOUTHCOM 
counterdrug efforts with their respective CSL. Of all our allies in the Caribbean, the 
Dominican Republic has the strongest military and has often been the most support- 
ive. Their military capability and political leadership allowed them to support multi- 
national forces in Iraq with a battalion sized task force. The Dominicans will be key 
partners in expanding the Third Border Initiative to build a Caribbean zone of con- 
fidence. The Enduring Friendship initiative will help synchronize all maritime ac- 
tivities in the Caribbean, deny terrorist access, protect legal trade, and suppress il- 
licit trafficking. 

Central America 

Democratic governance continues to be the accepted model throughout Central 
America and the region is generally pro-United States. Central American leaders 
have shown a commitment to free trade and open economies and have also begun 
laying the groundwork for greater regional integration. They are overcoming histori- 
cal border differences and tensions in order to pursue regional economic and mili- 
tary integration. Honduras, El Salvador, and Nicaragua sent forces to support OIF. 
Current relations with Nicaragua are a testament to how much improvement has 
been made in just two decades with patient, cooperative efforts. Additionally, El Sal- 
vador provides USSOUTHCOM the use of Comalapa Airport as a Cooperative Secu- 
rity Location for counter-trafficking coverage throughout Central America, the east- 
ern Pacific, and the western Caribbean. JTF Bravo in Honduras continues to pro- 
vide a logistical support base to the critical humanitarian missions of the region, 
as well as to counter illicit trafficking operations. 

Despite progress. Central American countries lack resources and remain suscep- 
tible to the ills of narcotics and arms trafficking. This region is also a primary ave- 
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nue for illegal migrants and drugs entering the United States. Especially trouble- 
some is the growth in gangs and drug related crime we are seeing across Central 
America. Unemployment and poverty, together with a demographic surge in the 
younger population and thousands of leftover weapons from the wars of the 1980s, 
make Central America a fruitful recruiting ground for organized criminals. Violence 
is a major problem in this area with local vigilantism taking the place of judicial 
systems that do not work. There are estimated to be at least 25,000 gang members 
in Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala, the three countries where the problem 
is worst. There is also some evidence that many of those gang members have close 
connections with gangs in the United States, either from drug distribution networks 
or from immigration and re-migration to their home countries. 

Southern Cone 

The Argentine economic crisis has caused many to question the validity of neo- 
liberal reforms, manifested in the Buenos Aires Consensus signed last October by 
Presidents Kirchner and Lula and stressing “respect for poor countries.” Southern 
Cone countries, traditionally strong supporters of multilateralism and the United 
Nations, were also the most vociferous in opposition to OIE. Limitations related to 
the American Servicemember Protection Act (ASPA) have added yet one more com- 
plaint. Brazil continues along a moderate path but is suffering from narcotics fueled 
urban gang violence. The Brazilian minister of justice stated that violence in Bra- 
zil’s three biggest cities costs $4.5 billion a year. Nevertheless, progress and stability 
in Brazil is not in question. 

We are maintaining strong military-to-military relations with the countries of the 
Southern Cone. USSOUTHCOM has developed relationships with the new Argentin- 
ean military leadership and expects sustained cooperation in the future. Cooperation 
with the Brazilian administration and the Brazilian military continues routinely. 
We have received good cooperation from Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay in disrupt- 
ing terrorist activities in the Tri-Border Area. A Chilean platoon and a Paraguayan 
platoon are serving under Argentine command in the United Nations Peacekeeping 
Operation in Cyprus, with additional military personnel from Bolivia, Brazil, Peru 
and Uruguay also serving with the Argentine-led force. Chile, the fourth largest 
user of the Panama Canal behind the United States, Japan, and China, took an ac- 
tive leadership role in the Southern Command sponsored Panamax exercise de- 
signed to guarantee the security of the Panama Canal. The Chileans rapidly de- 
ployed a force to Haiti during the recent crisis. We look forward to a growing and 
cooperative relationship with Chile and its armed forces. 

WAR ON TERRORISM 

Terrorists throughout the Southern Command area of responsibility bomb, mur- 
der, kidnap, traffic drugs, transfer arms, launder money, and smuggle humans. 
USSOUTHCOM gains actionable intelligence on these and other terrorist activities 
that is then used by U.S. law enforcement agencies and our partner nations to dis- 
rupt terrorist operations and means of support. To further these efforts, we train, 
equip, build, and exercise partner nation capabilities to control borders, eliminate 
safe havens, and project government presence. Our primary efforts are in the areas 
of improving Colombian military capabilities, conducting detention operations, im- 
proving interagency cooperation, resetting our strategic architecture, promoting se- 
curity cooperation, and institutionalizing partner nation professionalism and human 
rights adherence. 

Colombia’s Military Capabilities 

USSOUTHCOM assistance pro^ams are helping Colombia develop the capabili- 
ties to achieve security and stability. Military training of Colombian units that are 
vetted for human rights abuses is a key enabler in their fight. In addition to work- 
ing closely with the Colombian Ministry of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force, we 
developed over the past year a close working relationship with the Colombian Spe- 
cial Operations Command, the 1st Commando Battalion, the Lancero Battalion, and 
their urban counterterrorist unit. We assist in providing operational support and de- 
veloping thorough logistics systems, with a particular emphasis on casualty evacu- 
ation. We continue training the Counternarcotics Brigade and its aviation units. The 
Plan Colombia helicopters have proven to be a major asset in the fight against 
narcoterrorism, and the procedures for coordinating their use have been optimized 
and institutionalized. As we look to the future, careful consideration should be given 
to the eventual nationalization of these assets, while maintaining and respecting 
Congressional intent in their provision. We work on riverine techniques with the Co- 
lombian Marines and assisted in the establishment of operationally focused Riverine 
Combat Elements. We assisted in infrastructure security planning, and ensured 
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that all systems were in place to resume the State Department-managed Air Bridge 
Denial program. We are working closely with Colombian Military Intelligence to as- 
sist them in developing intelligence driven operations. We sent Planning Assistance 
Teams to support Colombian units in numerous locations throughout Colombia. We 
helped develop Civil Affairs capabilities that have been well used as the government 
reestablished its official presence in all municipalities. With funds made available 
from the original fiscal year 2000 Plan Colombia emergency supplemental, we have 
helped the Colombian Ministry of Defense institute legal reforms through the cre- 
ation of a Military Penal Justice Corps, similar to our Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps. To provide for the long-term institutional health of the Colombian Army, we 
assisted them in establishing a Command Sergeants Major Academy to develop a 
robust non-commissioned officer corps. Finally, drawing on lessons learned in our 
own operations, we are assisting in Colombian efforts to strengthen interagency co- 
operation. 

Detention Operations 

In addition to its work in Latin America and the Caribbean, USSOUTHCOM has 
directly and actively supported the war on terrorism since January 2002 by operat- 
ing a terrorist detention and intelligence operations facility at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. Intelligence operations at Guantanamo have provided critical information re- 
garding terrorist organizations’ leadership, organization, finances, planned attacks, 
potential attacks, and other specific information that has thwarted terrorist activi- 
ties. As Guantanamo operations continue, we will improve intelligence exploitation, 
detainee review and repatriation procedures, and quality of life for servicemembers. 
We are prepared for our role as host of military commissions. 

Interagency Cooperation 

JIATF-South continues to serve as a model joint, interagency, and multinational 
organization as it coordinates source and transit zone activities from Key West, 
Florida. With the proven nexus between terrorists, drugs, and arms trafficking, 
counter illicit trafficking is becoming an increasingly important expansion of 
counterdrug efforts. JIATF-South and the Joint Southern Surveillance Reconnais- 
sance Operations Center successfully merged last July, with a gain in efficiency by 
concentrating the trackers and planners in one headquarters. In January JIATF- 
South hosted a successful interagency counternarcotics trafficking conference that 
included high-level Colombian participation and set the course for future operations. 

Responding to Secretary Rumsfeld’s guidance to establish a Joint Interagency Co- 
ordination Group, USSOUTHCOM meets monthly to focus on the war on terrorism 
with representatives from the Department of Treasury, Drug Enforcement Agency, 
Department of State, Department of Homeland Security, the intelligence agencies, 
and DOD. The Joint Interagency Coordination Group is also a venue for sharing in- 
telligence and effectively coordinating our regional counterterrorism efforts. Within 
the interagency terrorist financial designation process, USSOUTHCOM is 
partnering with the Department of Treasury’s Office of Foreign Assets Control to 
assist in interdicting the flow of capital acquired through illicit activities. 

Strategic Architecture 

USSOUTHCOM serves as a model unified command with modest forward pres- 
ence and ability to respond regionally. Over the past year we have relocated some 
of our components and will continue throughout this year. U.S. Army South 
(USARSO) relocated from Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, to Fort Sam Houston in San 
Antonio, Texas. Special Operations Command South is in the process of relocating 
from Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, to Homestead, Florida. This move is in conjunc- 
tion with the U.S. Navy’s decision to leave Roosevelt Roads, which also involves 
Naval Forces South moving from that location to Naval Station Mayport, Florida. 
USSOUTHCOM, USNORTHCOM, and USPACOM successfully agreed to establish 
a Joint Operating Area (JOA) that gave JIATF-South the area responsibility in the 
eastern Pacific all the way to the California border. This JOA is just one example 
of combatant commands cooperating to resolve seam issues. Additionally, 
USSOUTHCOM has established a J-7 directorate for transformation and is estab- 
lishing a Standing Joint Force Headquarters (SJFHQ) in cooperation with Joint 
Forces Command. This prototype SJFHQs deployed from the headquarters for the 
first time to Soto Cano Air Force Base, Honduras, in January and conducted a 2- 
week long exercise with full connectivity to USSOUTHCOM in Miami. Overall, 
these changes in Southern Command’s strategic architecture will allow us to pros- 
ecute the war on terrorism in a more effective manner. 
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Security Cooperation 

USSOUTHCOM’s security cooperation activities expand U.S. influence, assure 
friends, and dissuade potential adversaries. The overarching goal is to promote re- 
gional security and stability through training, equipping, and developing allied secu- 
rity force capabilities that improve competence and professionalism while underscor- 
ing respect for human rights. Command programs are also intended to strengthen 
respect for the rule of law, civilian control of the military, and support for demo- 
cratic ideals. We do this not only because it is in tune with the highest values of 
the American people, but also because it is a strategic, operational, and tactical ne- 
cessity. Security forces must earn the trust and confidence of their people before 
they can be effective. Only by respecting the law and the dignity of all the citizens 
they are sworn to defend can security forces hope to gain the respect of those they 
protect. 

We annually coordinate and direct more than 30 legal engagement activities 
among military counterparts, regional governments, and non-government organiza- 
tions. Throughout the USSOUTHCOM area of operations we have advocated reform 
of military justice codes and procedures, education on human rights and law of war, 
and the inclusion of military lawyers in the planning and execution of military oper- 
ations. Complementing this training are disaster relief programs to teach militaries 
how to respond to their civilian authorities when disasters occur. Fuerzas Aliadas 
Humanitarias is the cornerstone of this program and will be hosted by Panama this 
year. More than 20 nations will participate, including our regional partners. 

Beyond disaster relief. New Horizons exercises provide unique and rigorous train- 
ing opportunities to engineer, medical, and civil affairs units. These activities hone 
U.S. forces’ engineering and medical skills in challenging environments under condi- 
tions nearly impossible to replicate in the United States. Last year the New Horizon 
exercises completed 31 engineer projects consisting of schools, medical clinics, wells, 
and rudimentary road construction and repair. The 70 humanitarian medical de- 
ployments treated more than 300,000 patients. During these deployments, our vet- 
erinary teams treated approximately 57,000 animals in var3dng livestock categories, 
which contributed significantly to sustaining local economic health. Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras will host New Horizons exercises this year. 

The annual naval exercise, Unitas, is conducted throughout the region with sig- 
nificant participation by several countries. This year, Peru will host the Unitas Pa- 
cific Phase and the Unitas Amphibious Phase, while Uruguay is scheduled to host 
the Unitas Atlantic Phase in November. Central American nations will host several 
exercises this year to include Peacekeeping Operations (PKO) North that will focus 
on strengthening the peacekeeping skills and capabilities of the 25 participating na- 
tions. All the Central American countries and the majority of Caribbean nations will 
participate. We will also conduct PKO South and Cabaas to strengthen the peace- 
keeping skills, cooperation, and capabilities of the rest of the region’s military forces. 

Professionalism and Human Rights 

A number of countries in Latin America and the Caribbean have a history of mili- 
tary dictatorships, authoritarian governments, violent internal conflicts and ramp- 
ant human rights abuses dating back to the 1950s and into the early 1990s. Many 
countries in the USSOUTHCOM area of responsibility are dealing with the legacy 
of human rights abuses committed during military dictatorships by strengthening 
judiciary and democratic institutions and by cementing civilian control of the secu- 
rity forces. Since 1996, USSOUTHCOM has conducted the Human Rights Initiative 
(HRI), “Measuring Progress in Respect for Human Rights,” focusing on developing 
regional standards for human rights programs in the military and security forces. 
The HRI is a major strategic enabler tool for USSOUTHCOM and is a key compo- 
nent of the Command’s Theater Security Cooperation Plan. We also ensure that all 
units that receive U.S. security assistance are vetted for human rights violations in 
accordance with the Leahy Amendment. 

REQUIREMENTS 

As the war on terrorism progresses we will increasingly pursue operations of mu- 
tual interest with goals that increase interoperability with our allies. We will pool 
our resources to the extent possible, but we foresee additional threats to U.S. secu- 
rity interests that may require additional resources or the reprioritization of pro- 
grammed funds. To reinforce success in Colombia we will address the current per- 
sonnel cap. We also expect an increase in requirements for persistent ISR and addi- 
tional stress on our theater communications architecture, as well as a requirement 
for the renewal of Expanded Authorities legislation. 
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Colombia Personnel Cap 

The current personnel cap limits the U.S. presence in Colombia to 400 military 
personnel and 400 contractors. We manage the cap on a daily basis, rigorously re- 
main under the ceilings, and frequently must cancel or postpone planned personnel 
travel to Colombia, request aircraft to reduce crew size, create complicated work- 
around schedules for aircraft flights, or simply cut back on training. Part of the dif- 
ficulty lies in the types of personnel that we have counted against the cap, which 
include, for example, the permanent party military group itself, those in aircraft fly- 
ing over but not stationed in the country, and personnel who have completed their 
assignments but have not yet left the country. A review of whether such personnel 
should be counted would be warranted. 

The decision for the DOD and Department of State to seek an increase in the per- 
sonnel ceilings is a change from our previous belief that we could continue our pro- 
grams efficiently under the previous ceilings. The progress made by President Uribe 
and Colombia have led us to conclude that there is a real opportunity, with only 
a small increase in U.S. personnel, if we are to achieve our policy goals in Colombia. 
I would emphasize that we do not seek to change the prohibition on U.S. involve- 
ment in combat. 

To date the impact of the personnel cap has been small. In the coming year, how- 
ever, as the Colombian Military conducts full-scale operations across the depth of 
the country, the personnel cap will begin to have a deleterious effect on the mission. 
While U.S. personnel will not be directly on the front lines with the Colombian 
troops, more training and planning assistance at a variety of headquarters is re- 
quired since a greater portion of the Colombian Military will be directly engaged 
on a broader front in operations to defeat the narcoterrorists. We should reinforce 
success this year rather than constraining ourselves with a cap number that made 
sense at the beginning of Plan Colombia but has not been adjusted for the current 
and future situation on the ground. Consequently, the administration has requested 
an increase of the personnel cap to 800 military personnel and 600 civilian contrac- 
tors in Colombia in support of Plan Colombia. 

Persistent Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance 

We conduct varied detection and monitoring (D&M) operations that require a high 
state of readiness and a joint effort to link multi-intelligence collectors targeted 
against strategic, operational, and tactical requirements. This melding of organic 
and national collection resources will improve operations and fulfill the Quarterly 
Defense Review Transformation requirement for continuous and persistent ISR. 
Southern Command’s role in Operation Enduring Freedom includes the employment 
of national, airborne, ground, and maritime ISR assets that are targeted against re- 
gional terrorist groups and transnational support cells. Their combined products cre- 
ate a common operating picture of regional activity that can be shared with our al- 
lies as appropriate. Still, the majority of assets available to us are focused on the 
tactical fight in Colombia and thus unavailable for other missions. A capability to 
support Colombia and our other areas of concern in the war on terrorism is essen- 
tial to gain the situational awareness requirement to disrupt terrorist activity. 
When sufficiently funded, D&M programs provide a formidable capability to detect 
and monitor illicit trafficking of arms, drugs and other illegal activities that fuel ter- 
rorist groups. Overall, this capability further provides critical information used by 
the U.S. and host nations to effectively counter the expansion of narcoterrorism and 
international terrorism. 

Command, Control, Communications, and Computers 

Improving C"^ architecture for fixed and mobile operations throughout the region 
has been a consistent priority, as outlined in previous testimonies. The current C^ 
infrastructure lacks the flexibility to execute the assigned mission due to over-reli- 
ance on inadequate commercial communications systems, limited communications 
bandwidth, and fragmented operations and maintenance support. Consequently, 
Southern Command is unable to effectively and efficiently support a counterdrug 
mission simultaneously with another contingency operation such as antiterrorism, 
noncombatant evacuation, migrant operations, disaster relief, or defense of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Since existing military systems alone are insufficient, it is my intention to trans- 
form, expand, and maintain a cost-effective, efficient, centrally managed, and robust 
infrastructure that supports the Theater Security Cooperation Strategy. This strat- 
egy includes counterterrorism operations, regional engagement, crisis response, and 
counterdrug missions. We are partnering with DISA and the Department of State’s 
Diplomatic Telecommunications Service Program Office to explore commercial alter- 
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natives such as fiber optic communication links. This effort shows promise for im- 
proving effectiveness throughout the region. 

Expanded Authority 

In 2003 and 2004, Congress gave us expanded authority to use counterdrug funds 
for counterterrorism missions in Colombia because it concluded that there is no use- 
ful distinction between a narcotrafficker and his terrorist activity, hence the term 
narcoterrorist. This link between narcotics trafficking and terrorism in Colombia 
was also recognized in the National Security Presidential Directive 18 (NSPD-18) 
concerning support to Colombia. Operations today are more efficient and effective 
because our expanded authorities allow the same assets to be used to confront the 
common enemy found at the nexus between drugs and terror. Expanded Authority 
permits greater intelligence sharing and allows Colombia to use U.S. counterdrug 
funded equipment for counterterrorism missions. Expanded authority from Congress 
is essential to this command’s ability to deal with narcoterrorists. We are requesting 
that Congress again pass expanded authority for fiscal years 2005 and 2006. 

Reprogramming of $50 Million 

We request congressional support of DOD reprogramming of $50 million to sup- 
port Colombia’s campaign plan. Along with expanded authority and the increased 
troop cap, this reallocation of funds will synchronize U.S. Government efforts in as- 
sisting Colombia at this critical juncture in their fight against narcoterrorism. 

CONCLUSION 

I’m proud of the effort the men and women of USSOUTHCOM have made over 
the past year. They have been able to protect our interests in the area of respon- 
sibility while the Nation’s attention was focused elsewhere, and their dedication and 
focus has paid off, especially in Colombia where the Colombian government is mak- 
ing real progress against narcoterrorists and criminal groups. These successes, how- 
ever, may not be enough to stem the growth of radical populism and popular dis- 
satisfaction in some countries where reforms have failed to solve underlying social 
and economic woes. We continue to work to improve both the capabilities and pro- 
fessionalism of our partner nations’ militaries, so they can maintain their own secu- 
rity and can assist in combating common transnational threats. Our partner nation 
military forces are currently under tremendous stress while simultaneously institu- 
tionalizing their roles in democratically elected governments. These forces, if prop- 
erly trained and equipped, can ameliorate aspects of the struggles many countries 
face. We will continue to encourage professionalization through what we are doing 
in Colombia, and through what we are doing throughout the AOR with security as- 
sistance, theater security cooperation, and exercises. We will continue working dili- 
gently with the interagency to build the coherent long-term policy that will improve 
the security, and resulting economic and social health, of the entire Americas. 

I would like to thank the chairman and the members of the committee for this 
opportunity and for the tremendous support you have provided this command. 
USSOUTHCOM is a good investment of both your dollars and your trust. I can as- 
sure you that the men and women of the USSOUTHCOM are working to their ut- 
most to accomplish their missions for our great country. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, General Hill. Again, I have been 
privileged to work with you and your enthusiasm and commitment 
to this post come through very clearly. 

We will now proceed to a 6-minute round. I would like to start 
off again. Admiral Fargo, on the China-Taiwan situation. You are 
well aware, of course, of Congress’ longstanding interest in this. We 
have the Taiwan Relations Act, and that potentially aligns us with 
trying to preserve the integrity of Taiwan as we know it today. The 
President has spoken very clearly and precisely on this. 

I was struck very positively by your observation — I believe I have 
it in mind — that the situation, you feel, is well in hand and it has 
not really changed in terms of military potential in some time now. 
Could you expand on that? 

Admiral Fargo. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I certainly can. As you re- 
marked, the President has made it very clear that the United 
States opposes any attempt, by either side, to unilaterally change 
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the status quo in the Taiwan Strait, and certainly it is our top 
goal — peace and stability in the Strait. That is the only way where 
the region will see the economic prosperity that everybody is look- 
ing for. 

I think my role is very clearly laid out in the Taiwan Relations 
Act. I have responsibility to continually assess and report to the 
Secretary and the President, to help Taiwan develop the capability 
to defend itself, and then, if so ordered, I have to make sure that 
our forces are ready and capable to defend Taiwan. 

So we are paying very close attention to this. As I mentioned to 
you yesterday, we do not see any indications, or any movements, 
that would cause us to believe that we have an imminent military 
crisis. They just are not there right now. Levels of activity are nor- 
mal, the kinds of exercises you would normally expect for this time 
of the year. 

We are watching the Chinese military modernization very close- 
ly. Their economic success over the last few years, that growth of 
7, 8, 9 percent, has certainly fueled a military modernization that 
is bringing to the People’s Liberation Army modern ships and sub- 
marines and aircraft. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Your answer is very encourag- 
ing. Again I refer back to, I thought, a very clear statement by the 
President indicating our commitment. But I hope the political lead- 
ership on both sides down there do not allow the heat of politics, 
which all of us here on this side of the rostrum understand very 
clearly, to develop into some sort of a military confrontation. I 
thought the President spoke to that very clearly. 

General LaPorte, I see that you have with you a distinguished 
flag officer of the United States Marine Corps who, as I under- 
stand, has had a number of years of service. Would you introduce 
him to the committee, please? 

General LaPorte. This is Major General Timothy Donovan. He 
is my C-5. He has served in Korea 3 years. He is a tremendous 
asset to me personally, but to the command in general, and he is 
going to assume command of the Marines at Camp Pendleton. 

Chairman Warner. General, we welcome you and look forward 
to when your promotion comes before this committee. Three years 
of service you have put in on the Korean peninsula? 

General Donovan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. Quite a period. 

The incentive pay. General; it is a subject that you and I have 
worked on for the years that you have been in your post. I under- 
stand, from our conversation yesterday, that the Army has ap- 
proved assignment incentive pay for soldiers who volunteer to ex- 
tend their tour of duty in Korea. Those who are willing to remain 
in Korea receive an extra $300 a month. 

Do you have any assessment of how this is going to benefit your 
command? What is the status of the Air Force’s decision regarding 
assignment incentive pay for airmen? 

General LaPorte. Senator, first of all, I would like to thank you 
personally and the committee for the tremendous support you have 
given the servicemembers in Korea relative to what was perceived 
as a pay disparity. Since I last appeared before you last year, the 
servicemembers serving in Korea have benefited tremendously. 
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first of all with the increase in the family separation allowance 
from $100 to $250 a month. That is very much appreciated. 

Second, we were able to work very diligently to justify the cost 
of living allowance that servicemembers in Korea have started to 
receive about 8 months ago. Up to this point in time, Korea was 
the only place in the Pacific that was not receiving a cost of living 
allowance. That is not the responsibility of Admiral Fargo. That is 
the responsibility of my command to justify, and we have been able 
to do that over the past year. So the servicemembers are benefiting 
from that. 

Recently we looked very closely at the assignment incentive pay 
that you just mentioned. The Army has established a pilot pro- 
gram. We implemented it on March 12. The report I received last 
night indicated that at the closeout at the end of March, we have 
had 3,600 soldiers in Korea request this assignment incentive pay 
to either extend 1 year or 2 years in Korea. 

We think this is a tremendous vote of confidence in terms of the 
mission, the training that they receive in the command, and also 
an opportunity to make a few extra dollars for a difficult assign- 
ment. 

The status of the Air Force program: My understanding is that 
General Jumper approved the program this week and it is moving 
to the Secretary and then up to the OSD for approval, and I expect 
that will be approved shortly. 

Chairman Warner. Would you provide for the record, are other 
servicemembers of, say, the Department of the Navy, either naval 
or Marine Corps, serving in billets that would enable them to qual- 
ify under the Army’s program? 

General LaPorte. The Navy has used the assignment incentive 
program very well over the past 2 years since they have been given 
the authority. I will provide you the details for the record, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Each of the Services is reviewing ways to improve servicemembers’ quality of life 
incentives for personnel assigned to Korea, including overseas tour extension incen- 
tives. However, members of other Services are not eligible to participate in the U.S. 
Army’s Assignment Incentive Pay Program. 

The U.S. Navy does have an assignment-related pay program, named the Assign- 
ment Incentive Pay Program, for eligible enlisted sailors; however, it is not cur- 
rently applied to those enlisted sailors assigned to Korea because they receive Sea 
Duty Credit — for their service at a land-based Navy activity in Korea instead. 

The U.S. Marine Corps does not have an assignment-related incentive pay pro- 
gram. Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps is currently evaluating its need for assign- 
ment-related incentive pay program for marines. 

The U.S. Air Force has established an assignment-related incentive pay program 
similar to the Army’s program; the program has been approved by OSD and the Air 
Force is in the process of implementing their program. 

The U.S. Army’s Assignment Incentive Pay Program is leading the way to provide 
Army units and organizations in Korea with options to increase servicemember sta- 
bility and, at the same time, provide substantial fiscal savings to the Army by re- 
ducing the number of soldier and family member moves. This is a “great news” 
story, and I hope that the other Services will look at this program closely. 

Chairman Warner. I want to make sure. Admiral Fargo, that it 
is uniform for all service persons who have an assignment in that 
area. 

Admiral Fargo. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. The Colombia troop cap, this is something 
that is being very actively considered. General Hill, the United 
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States military presence in Colombia is currently limited to 800 
personnel, 400 military and 400 contractors. The administration is 
asking for an increase in this troop cap. Can you give us your un- 
derstanding of the justification for that and the size of increase 
that you think would be optimum? 

General Hill. Thank you, Senator. The troop cap issue and the 
request for an increase is directly linked to the great success that 
the Colombian military has had over the last 18 months since 
President Uribe assumed the presidency in Colombia. He developed 
a strategic plan for the nation, the military developed a military 
plan for security for the nation, and they have now developed an 
operational plan to literally carry the fight to parts of Colombia 
where they have not had a presence for the last 15 or 20 years. 
They are going to take the fight to the enemy. 

When I was briefed on that plan, and I was shown the complex- 
ity of it, and I was shown the size of it, and they asked my support 
of it, what I saw was the need to increase our planning assistance 
teams, the need to help them logistically in terms of planning for 
sustained land combat, and also communications and intelligence. 

Chairman Warner. And transportation? 

General Hill. Transportation, to help them plan that transpor- 
tation, yes, sir. 

As we began to look at the numbers, we saw quickly that we 
could not do that amount of work with them underneath the exist- 
ing cap. What we have been doing over the last 6 to 8 months is 
pulling some people out and putting some people in that are doing 
the more appropriate mission, and we have been managing the cap 
at exactly about the 400 level. 

This is an opportunity for us to see success of Plan Colombia. 
The United States Congress 3 years ago — we are in our fourth year 
of Plan Colombia — has put a lot of money into Colombia, about $2 
billion. That investment is beginning to pay tremendous dividends, 
and we need to stay the course and part of that is to, in my view, 
allow me the flexibility to better assist the Colombian military in 
their undertakings. 

Chairman Warner. General, while we want to support that gov- 
ernment in its effort to preserve freedom in its country and to sta- 
bilize the governmental situation, the drugs that emanate from 
that region cause a tremendous cost to this country in life, disease, 
and harm, and law enforcement and the like. Can you say that 
there is a direct correlation between that flow of narcotics from 
that region and this troop cap? In other words, will the troop cap 
hopefully further try to limit that flow? 

General Hill. In my view the answer to that question is yes, it 
will. The FARC, the AUC, and the ELN derive their resources to 
conduct their narcoterrorist activities out of narcotics. The region 
that the Colombian military is going into is one of the highest 
growing narcotics areas. We will continue to take down their ability 
to finance themselves, they being the illegal armed groups. 

We have seen over the last year the progress that the Colombian 
military has had. It has in fact played a significant role in making 
life much more difficult for especially the FARC to operate in their 
areas because of lack of resources. 
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Chairman Warner. So there is a clear correlation and a clear 
benefit to our Nation to give this added support? 

General Hill. In my view, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. In your professional view. I thank you very 
much. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Admiral Fargo, in order to meet the current demand for forces 
in Southwest Asia the Marines decided to redirect to Iraq some of 
the battalions usually assigned to Okinawa. In your view, does that 
increase the risk that you will not be able to meet operational re- 
quirements? 

Admiral Fargo. Senator, we took a very careful look at this. In 
the first rotation of forces to Southwest Asia the Pacific was largely 
untouched. We did move the carrier Kitty Hawk into the Gulf, but 
it was immediately backfilled by the carrier Carl Vinson. This rota- 
tion we have moved forces and the marines off of Okinawa, those 
three battalions, are part of that. 

General LaPorte and I looked at this very carefully and felt that 
the risk that we would accept by moving those marines was both 
reasonable and prudent. In addition, the Navy and the Air Force 
have had the opportunity to pretty much reset. They have been 
able to come back and reconstitute, recock, if you will. We have the 
ability to use those forces to help mitigate that risk. 

Senator Levin. Admiral, this question is either for you or Gen- 
eral LaPorte. It relates to our intelligence regarding North Korea’s 
nuclear capabilities. I am wondering whether or not you believe 
that they have reprocessed all of the 8,000 fuel rods over the last 
6 months? 

Admiral Fargo. I will give you my initial answer and I am sure 
General LaPorte can add to that. Senator, I do not know whether 
they have or not. I do not think we have enough intelligence to tell 
that. 

Senator Levin. General? 

General LaPorte. I would agree with that. Obviously, they have 
had the opportunity to in terms of time, but we do not have the 
intelligence that tells us they in fact have done that. 

Senator Levin. Now, how good is our intelligence generally rel- 
ative to North Korea? 

General LaPorte. Senator, North Korea is a very tough intel- 
ligence target because of the closed nature of its society. They have 
worked very hard at countering technical intelligence means, such 
as using fiber optics, developing indigenous frequency-hopping ra- 
dios. They have a tremendous number of underground facilities. So 
technical intelligence becomes problematic when you are address- 
ing a target of that nature. 

From the HUMINT intelligence standpoint, because it is such a 
closed and controlled society, that is also challenging for us. 

Senator Levin. Do you disagree with that or do you want to add 
anything to that. Admiral? 

Admiral Fargo. No. I think it is a very tough target, as General 
LaPorte said. The society makes it tough to penetrate. We have 
had numerous conversations with our intelligence community and 
certainly we have laid out our requirements with them, and they 
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are working on them and they are working on them hard. But it 
is a tough target. 

Senator Levin. General LaPorte, have you noticed anything dif- 
ferent or unusual in North Korea’s military posture, training, or 
operations? 

General LaPorte. Sir, since I last appeared before the committee 
I would say no, we have not. I agree with Admiral Fargo’s assess- 
ment. The likelihood of war on the peninsula, my assessment is 
that it is low at this point in time. During the past 12 months 
there have been no tactical provocations along either the DMZ or 
in the west sea. Their conventional forces continue to train within 
seasonal norms that we have seen. They are just recently complet- 
ing their winter training cycle, and there has been an average level 
of training that we have seen over the past 5 years. 

Senator Levin. The South Koreans seem to think that instituting 
a freeze, going back to the Agreed Framework as a starting point, 
is more desirable than the current situation where the 5-megawatt 
reactor continues to produce enough plutonium for about another 
device each year and where reprocessing has and may continue to 
occur. 

Do you have an opinion on the issue of whether or not it would 
be desirable to re-institute that freeze or do you think that we 
should basically insist the they dismantle everything up front? Do 
you have an opinion on that issue? 

General LaPorte. First of all, I would like to say that the United 
States many times is accused of unilateral action, but in this case 
the United States has been the driving force in developing the six 
party talks and getting other nations who have a vested interest 
in keeping the peninsula nuclear-free involved in the process. 

I think we need to have a very strong diplomatic effort that is 
backed up with a very strong military readiness posture. 

Senator Levin. On the specific issue, however, as to whether, 
since the South Koreans apparently believe that re-instituting a 
freeze would be a good starting point or an adequate starting point 
compared to the position of requiring the North Koreans to disman- 
tle everything first, do you have an opinion on that issue? 

General LaPorte. The challenge always with the North Koreans 
is getting them to abide by any agreements that they make. 

Senator Levin. Either way. 

General LaPorte. They do not have a history associated with 
complying. 

Senator Levin. Admiral, do you have an opinion on the question 
I asked? 

Admiral Fargo. I think that General LaPorte has stated it very 
properly. Getting the North Koreans to abide by the agreement is 
the toughest proposition, and getting to the end state we are look- 
ing for, which is a nuclear-free Korean peninsula, is where we need 
to be. 

Senator Levin. Okay. General Hill, if we raise that cap that you 
and the chairman talked about, will that increase the risk in any 
way that U.S. troops will be drawn into combat? 

General Hill. No, sir. I am not asking for a change in the rules 
of engagement. I do not propose to put American troops into a com- 
bat situation, nor frankly would the Colombians like that to hap- 
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pen. The Colombians understand that this is their war, it is their 
war to win, and they are going about doing that. 

Senator Levin. So in your judgment specifically, if we increase 
the cap as you requested, that does not increase that risk? 

General Hill. I do not believe so, no, sir. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, your question is very important, 
but I think the record should reflect that our troops by virtue of 
their physical presence in that region are subjected to a fairly high 
degree of risk. 

General Hill. Senator Warner, that is correct, and if that is the 
context of Senator Levin’s question 

Senator Levin. I was talking about combat, whether they will be 
drawn into combat. 

General Hill. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. That is the risk I referred to. There are a number 
of risks that you are referring to, but I had limited the question 
to that risk. 

General Hill. But on the force protection issue. Senator Warner, 
we have a vigorous force protection policy in Colombia, and we 
work that every day very hard. 

Chairman Warner. I do not question that. 

General Hill. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. But our attention is drawn this morning to 
a tragic picture of contractors and others. But at any moment else- 
where in the world our troops, while they are not in direct com- 
bat — 

General Hill. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. — they are in harm’s way. Let it be very 
clear. 

General Hill. Clearly. 

Senator Levin. I agree with that. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all of you for your testimony today and thank 
you for your service to America and its citizens. 

The first question I want to direct to Admiral Fargo, and this 
deals with an issue that I have been working on through my office. 
Two Americans were murdered and several others were injured in 
Indonesia on August 31, 2001, when they were attacked as they 
were returning from a picnic. As a result of Indonesia’s lack of 
progress in investigating this attack, last year I, along with Sen- 
ator Russell Feingold, inserted language in the Fiscal Year 2004 
Foreign Appropriations Act restricting funding for the Inter- 
national Military Education and Training to Indonesia until the 
Secretary of State has certified that Indonesia has made progress 
in its investigation and is cooperating with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Are you satisfied with Indonesia’s progress in investigating this 
attack? 

Admiral Fargo. Senator, I think we all recognize that Indonesia 
is a tremendously important place. This is the largest Muslim 
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country in the world, over 200 million people, larger than Russia. 
Right now it is a moderate secular democracy and a relatively im- 
mature democracy. They are going to hold their first direct election 
for president in April. A lot of their institutions are immature and 
require a large degree of reform, and the TNI is one of those. 

The latest reports that I have from the country team on the 
TNFs cooperation with the FBI are actually very positive. They in- 
dicate that the cooperation has improved dramatically and the FBI 
is getting very close to being able to file their report. So I am en- 
couraged by that. 

I have had direct conversations with General Sutarto, the Chief 
of Defense for Indonesia, about the importance of their full and 
open participation in this investigation and he has assured me he 
is going to provide his complete cooperation. 

Senator Allard. It sounds like you have emphasized the impor- 
tance of finding those responsible and holding them accountable to 
Indonesian leaders and I appreciate your helping us out in that 
and being involved in that very crucial issue. 

The next one I want to address also to you. Admiral Fargo, and 
then also General LaPorte. It regards missile defense. In your pre- 
pared testimony you both underscore the problems and concerns 
with the growing proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and 
ballistic missiles. It is no secret that the North Koreans are assem- 
bling a significant missile inventory of great ranges and are one of 
the most aggressive proliferators across the globe. 

I am glad to hear in your testimony the added emphasis on bal- 
listic missile defense programs. Could you share with us your re- 
spective efforts and progress in completing your concepts of oper- 
ations and operator training activities for initial ballistic missile 
defense operations later this year? In particular, I would appreciate 
hearing any resource concerns you may have. 

Admiral Fargo. Yes, sir. Senator, let me start if I may. We think 
missile defense in the Pacific is tremendously important and of 
course on the national level also. It is one of my top three priorities 
that I have submitted in my integrated priority list. 

Right now we are moving to an initial capability this year. In the 
Pacific, that will involve the deployment of Aegis ships that provide 
a search and track capability and that will fit into the larger na- 
tional architecture. We also think it is particularly important that 
we move ahead on theater ballistic missile and cruise missile de- 
fenses because of our clear responsibilities to protect our forces, our 
ships, and personnel ashore as well as our allies. So the early field- 
ing of systems like the Theater High Altitude Air Defense system 
and expanding the Patriot PAC-3 capability, the fielding of the 
Navy’s mid-course sea-based system and sea-based terminal system 
are particularly important to me to meet my responsibilities. 

Senator Allard. General? 

General LaPorte. Senator, let me just add to what Admiral 
Fargo has said. My responsibilities, obviously, are localized to the 
peninsula. During the past 12 months we have been able to signifi- 
cantly upgrade our Patriot capabilities on the peninsula as a result 
of integrating the PAC-3 missiles and technology into the forces 
that are currently on the peninsula. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. 
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General Hill, there seems to be a growing trend among terrorist 
elements to partner with drug traffickers for financing their terror- 
ism. This direct and growing linkage between the narcotraffickers 
and the global terrorists I think is becoming more of a direct threat 
to the United States. Is it time to start looking beyond just foreign 
military assistance programs and toward direct U.S. military action 
against these illicit partnerships? 

General Hill. Senator Allard, you raise a true concern of mine 
also. In my region, there is a growing Islamic community, some of 
it longstanding, some of it fairly new. They are involved in all man- 
ner of illegal activity, including narcotrafficking. There is a connec- 
tion between many of those groups and Hamas, Hezbollah, and 
other organizations where illegal funds generated in our region pay 
for and help support international terrorism. 

We watch those groups very carefully in the region. To this point, 
we have never found, have not found, an operating terrorist cell. 
Were those to be found, then I would recommend appropriate ac- 
tion. 

Senator Allard. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I see my time has expired. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Iraq has become a drain on our land forces of considerable scope. 
We have talked about the marines that have been deployed from 
Okinawa. The 25th Infantry Division has significant deployments 
into Southwest Asia. In addition, I assume that there are items of 
equipment that are in high demand, such as airlifters and other 
pieces of equipment. Beyond the units, there is a huge demand for 
special forces, special operators. 

Can you comment. Admiral Fargo and General LaPorte, on the 
effect on the Pacific of this commitment in Iraq? Do you have areas 
where you have less forces? Obviously you have less forces today, 
but that they are draining your ability to respond? 

Admiral Fargo. Certainly, Senator, we have less forces that are 
specifically based in the Pacific. As you point out, the deployment 
of the 25th Infantry Division to both Iraq and Afghanistan in this 
rotation as well as the marines — but of course, we source forces for 
all of our efforts globally from the entire capacity, really the im- 
mense capacity of the United States military. That is precisely 
what we are doing in these cases. 

As I responded earlier to Senator Levin’s comment, we do have 
the ability to achieve comparable effects with other forces other 
than ground forces, such as the air that is provided by both the 
Navy and the Air Force, which are largely reset. So I think that, 
based on what we have available and our evaluation of the risk, 
we are in an adequate posture right now. 

Senator Reed. General LaPorte? 

General LaPorte. Senator, your concern is a concern that we 
need to stay focused on. I will tell you the forces resident to the 
peninsula have been minimally affected by the Iraqi operation. We 
continue to be trained and ready. I work very closely with Admiral 
Fargo in terms of the reinforcing forces, and we have exercised 
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those reinforcing forces globally, not just in simulation, but in real 
life movements of those forces. 

I am confident that we have the capability as a Nation to rein- 
force the Korean peninsula if required. 

Senator Reed. Admiral Fargo, you pointed out that the adminis- 
tration is pursuing a diplomatic approach to the North Korean nu- 
clear situation and that the military stands by as a complement or 
an exclamation point, if you will, to their diplomatic efforts. The 
North Koreans seems to be intransigent, noncooperative. Might 
that be a result of their simply looking around the Pacific and see- 
ing the 25th in Southwest Asia, the Marines from Okinawa are 
now in Southwest Asia, even though you do have considerable air 
power? I guess the question would be, do you think our military 
posture is complementing effectively this diplomatic initiative? 

Admiral Fargo. Senator, what I have seen is that the North Ko- 
reans are complaining about our presence. As General LaPorte just 
mentioned, we just finished up our annual exercises. Reception, 
Staging, Onward Movement and Integration, Full Eagle, and Free- 
dom Banner, on the peninsula. As General LaPorte mentioned, we 
used forces that were sourced globally for some of those efforts. We 
have maritime forces, a carrier strike group and an expeditionary 
strike group, that was fully involved in that effort. We rotate forces 
into the Pacific on a regular basis from the continental United 
States that maintain a very level and deterrent posture. 

The response we have gotten out of the North Koreans is one of: 
they notice that, and in some cases they object to it. 

Senator Reed. General LaPorte? 

General LaPorte. Senator, I would only add that my command 
is a combined command of both ROK and U.S., and the ROK mili- 
tary is an extremely capable military force. They are well-trained, 
well-equipped, well-led, and highly-motivated. So the U.S. and the 
ROK alliance together complement and allow us to, first of all, ac- 
complish our deterrent mission; and second of all, to be ready to 
fight tonight if required. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

General Hill, following up in USSOUTHCOM, there have been 
stories about the drain of special operators from the Active Forces 
for private employment and other endeavors, and also obviously 
the demand in Southwest Asia for these special operators. Your Co- 
lombia operations seem to have a particular rationale for additional 
special operators. Will you find a problem there filling these addi- 
tional slots that you requested? 

General Hill. No, sir. In context to the whole OPTEMPO- 
PERSTEMPO issue, which I am very sensitive to, not only just for 
Iraq but for other operations, most of the requirements and many 
of the requirements that I am going to fill in terms of upping from 
400 to, as we see it, in 2005 about 726 people max, are short-term. 
They will be mostly filled from forces already assigned to me or 
from headquarters assigned to me. Some SOF, but in many regards 
not Special Operations Forces. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Admiral Fargo, the Philippines has been a source of concern. Can 
you comment upon the situation now with the JI and their Abu 
Sayyaf operatives? What is the situation? 
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Admiral Fargo. Sir, from the outset the Philippine government 
has provided superb support on the war on terrorism. They do have 
significant concerns, as we do, about the Abu Sayyaf Group and the 
Jemaah Islamiyah. The ASG was really pretty much a hostage for 
a ransom group that operated in the southern Philippines really in 
the archipelago. 

President Arroyo has recently stated that the JI is their top 
threat and concern. The Philippines has made some progress 
against the ASG. There were reports this weekend of the arrest of 
four to six ASG members and the recovery of some number of ex- 
plosives. We are still trying to corroborate those reports. 

The JI are a regional concern. The region — the countries of this 
region. Southeast Asia, have cooperated very thoroughly, and I 
mean the Philippines and Indonesia and Thailand and Singapore, 
to arrest or detain some 200 JI members. But I think we need to 
be concerned about the JI. I am concerned about the potential for 
JI training in the Philippines and certainly our goal and our effort 
with the armed forces of the Philippines is to provide them the in- 
telligence and the training and advice so that they can develop a 
long-term and sustainable counter-terrorist capability to deal with 
these threats. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator. 

The Senator from Alabama. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hill, what is the troop strength you have under your 
command in SOUTHCOM? 

General Hill. Sir, I have about 1,200 people in my headquarters, 
and then my command — I derive forces from JFCOM. I am a force 
user. So I do not have a lot of people under my personal command. 

Senator Sessions. I think about Germany. We recently had an 
opportunity to be there and examine our strength there, and I 
think we are around 88,000 in Germany. I am not sure that we 
have any threats to United States interests of significance in Ger- 
many that require 88,000 troops. 

It is pretty clear to me that USSOUTHCOM has the potential to 
have some real problems and as part of our realignment and re- 
structuring of our forces I am inclined to believe you should gain 
strength out of that process. Do you have any comment on that? 

General Hill. Senator, I think that the American people have 
gotten a big bang for their buck out of USSOUTHCOM for many 
years. I operate right now at .22 percent of the defense budget. We 
get a lot of goodness out of USSOUTHCOM for that. 

Senator Sessions. I think we are a bit of a Eurocentric govern- 
ment around here, but we have a big world. We have a lot of re- 
sponsibilities in the world, and I do not expect that we can expect 
a lot of European help if there is a problem in South America. That 
is just the way it is. So I think we need to consider that. 

General LaPorte, I know you are restructuring your bases, think- 
ing completely anew about how we ought to be positioned in South 
Korea. I visited very poor housing for some of the soldiers there, 
that had not been changed since we first came into Korea, and I 
know you want to change that, create better circumstances. 
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I guess my questions would be: How is that going? Are you on 
pace? Do you have the funds to make that move? Will that allow 
you to reduce troop strength in South Korea without diminishing 
our capabilities? 

General LaPorte. Senator, our program in Korea is an enhance, 
shape, and align program. Over the past 2 years and in the next 
3 years, we will make significant enhancements in our military ca- 
pabilities. That runs the range from command and control all the 
way through missile technology to naval and air forces. 

So that helps tremendously in our ability to shape the force and 
align it into what we call two strategic hubs. One hub would be in 
the Osan-Camp Humphreys area that you visited and the other 
would be down in the southeastern portion of Korea. 

We are making progress. We have a long series of negotiations 
called the Future of The Alliance Study ongoing with the ROK. The 
ROK has agreed in general principle to the Second Infantry Divi- 
sion’s relocation south of Seoul and also the relocation of forces 
that are in the greater Seoul metropolitan area. We have 7,000 
servicemembers in 41 different locations in the metropolitan area. 
Those forces no longer are required in that area. They can be much 
more effective in an area south. 

So we are moving in that direction. The South Korean govern- 
ment has begun to purchase land. We have developed a master 
plan and have submitted it to the Department of the Army that 
will submit it to Congress here very shortly, a master plan for 
Camp Humphreys that will allow us to continue on. We continue 
to negotiate the timing of this move with the ROK government. So 
we are moving very aggressively on this project. 

The discussion of troop reductions has not entered into our dis- 
cussions at this point. 

Senator Sessions. You do not expect, however, that you would 
need more troops, and is it possible that you could use less troops 
as you reconfigure your positions in Korea? 

General LaPorte. I think we have to take a look and assess our 
capabilities, not necessarily the number of personnel but the capa- 
bilities that we are able to put towards our deterrent mission and 
our warfighting mission. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

General Hill, with regard to Colombia, I know you have made 
some comments about how the war is going against the narco- 
terrorists there, and I am very proud of the people of Colombia. I 
know they for many, many years tried talking. They tried working 
with the insurgents that threatened the oldest democracy in South 
America, and it did not work. They have, I think, pulled together 
effectively and have taken strong military action. 

Do you sense that they are continuing to pursue the advantages 
they gained? Are they losing momentum? Are they willing to see 
it through so that they can rid themselves of this terrible problem 
they have been having for so many years? 

General Hill. Senator, I think your opening statement was ex- 
actly on the mark. I think that what happened in August 2002 
when President Uribe was inaugurated, he was elected to that post 
by a people who had said to themselves, we are fed up with this. 
He maintains about an 80 percent popularity rate. The Colombian 
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military is today the second most respected institution in the coun- 
try, right below the church. They are respecting human rights in 
their way of dealing with their people. The people are responding. 

I believe that there is a momentum in Colombia today to see this 
through. There is a desire to see this through. They can travel on 
roads today they could not have traveled on 2 years ago. They like 
that. They have a sense of security that they did not have 2 years 
ago. They like that. 

So I think that there is a momentum that will continue beyond 
President Uribe, and they will see this through. 

Senator Sessions. General Hill, one of the things that has frus- 
trated me is that a group out there continues to criticize the Amer- 
ican military for training foreign militaries. I believe we have the 
highest standards in the world in human rights and civil rights. 
Are you telling me, it seems to me that you are saying, that the 
troops that we have helped train — we have not trained them all, 
but helped train — the values that we have taught are being applied 
and they are being respected by the population as a result? 

General Hill. I do not think there is any doubt about that. If the 
Colombian military was abusing its citizenry, they would not be 
the second most respected institution in the country. 

Another anecdote on that issue. Several years ago — for the last 
several years, as members of the FARC, the ELN, or the AUC have 
deserted or demobilized, they have almost always gone to the 
church or to a nongovernmental organization of some kind to turn 
themselves in — 75 percent of those demobilized last year — about 
3,000 folks — turned themselves in to the military. Now, if they 
feared that they would be abused by the military, they would not 
do that. 

In 2002 less than 3 percent of the human rights allegations in 
Colombia were against the military. In 2003 that number is 2 per- 
cent, less than 2 percent. 

I feel strongly that they are on the right approach. In my view 
also, the Colombian military looks at it in two ways. It is a very 
practical solution to them because they know that they have to 
have the support of the people; and they will not gain that support 
if they are abusing their people. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for what you do on behalf of the American people and 
the world to make us safe and our democracies free. I have a cou- 
ple of questions. 

Admiral LaPorte, it is good to see you again after having seen 
you twice last year in South Korea. This would really be to either 
you or Admiral Fargo. As you are making progress with the reloca- 
tion of the troop locations in Korea, do you have any kind of a time 
line that you might expect to have the discussions finished with the 
South Korean government? I know you are working on the cost of 
the relocation because it seems that South Korea, the government 
there, would pick up a considerable amount of the costs of the relo- 
cation. 
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Can you give us some idea of what kind of time frame progress 
might mean? 

General LaPorte. Yes, Senator. We have made significant 
progress to he where we are today. The Future Of The Alliance 
(FOTA) initiative was a 2-year program and we are 12 months into 
that program. We have had seven sessions and we have an eighth 
session scheduled next month. Our desire is to complete these ne- 
gotiations so that legislation in the South Korean National Assem- 
bly can be presented after the 15 April elections when a new Na- 
tional Assembly takes office on 1 June. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Of this year? 

General LaPorte. Of this year, yes, sir. So we would like to com- 
plete these negotiations this year, have them approved and ratified 
by the National Assembly. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Can you give us some expectation of what 
the costs may be that we will bear versus the costs that their gov- 
ernment would be expected to bear? 

General LaPorte. Senator, that is all under study right now, so 
I would hate to mention any numbers because I really do not have 
a good firm grasp on that. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But you are going to try to get a good deal, 
I take it? 

General LaPorte. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Okay. Good luck with the discussions and 
negotiations. 

Anything further. Admiral, that you might want to add to that? 

Admiral Fargo. The only thing I would add. Senator, is that I 
think, as General LaPorte said, the South Koreans are going to 
pick up a very significant portion of these costs. There will be some 
military construction costs to us, but I think it will be on locations 
that will facilitate our enduring presence on the peninsula, and I 
think strategically that is absolutely where we want to be. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Then with respect to North Korea, because 
the lack of intelligence is so obvious in dealing with the North Ko- 
rean nuclear activity, is it safe to say that over the last year or so 
that it is very likely that they could have increased the use of those 
8,000 rods by making them into significant nuclear potential de- 
vices? 

General LaPorte. Senator Levin in his opening comment really 
gave a great synopsis of that process. The answer is: it is possible. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Well, likely? 

General LaPorte. But we do not know. Senator. We just do not 
know. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But because we do not know, we also have 
to assume that it is likely that they have done that, because it 
would be consistent with what they have been doing to become a 
fairly significant one-stop shop for technological and weapon-grade 
equipment; is that fair? 

General LaPorte. That is a fair assessment, yes, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. That is why last year I said that we ought 
to stop debating and talking about whether we are going to talk 
and propose they — and this is for the diplomacy side, not the mili- 
tary side. But it seemed to me that we — and I developed a simulta- 
neous model, where we would begin mutual talks with mutual 
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agreement, that we would agree during the talks not to take action 
against them if they would stop in place and begin to talk about 
reducing their nuclear activity and their nuclear stock. 

I am worried that the time that continues to go on while talking 
about talking is occurring, that we are losing ground, that the po- 
tential is for them to increase their activity, although I applaud the 
fact that the Chinese government is now engaging in some of those 
conversations. But I am very, very much concerned about their ex- 
panding their ability because of their lack of a significant economy 
outside of selling technology to increase the shelf stocks, if you will, 
for those who might otherwise come buy and purchase what they 
have to sell. 

Let me ask as it relates to Colombia, General Hill. In 2001, I 
think it was, a couple of my colleagues. Senators Nelson, Reed, 
Levin, and I visited Colombia and USSOUTHCOM when General 
Peter Pace was the commander. I notice that we feel like we are 
making some true progress with respect to the narcotrafficking. I 
have heard from those who are involved in dealing with the prob- 
lem of methamphetamine use in the United States that maybe part 
of the progress is because there is less demand, maybe less demand 
for Colombian product, based on the fact that there is a growing 
demand for meth here in the United States. 

Do you have any thoughts or any knowledge of that? 

General Hill. Senator, I would defer on that to experts on meth 
use in the United States. But if I could, just one point on that. Let 
us just say that the hypothetical number is about 900 metric tons 
of cocaine that are generated in the Andean region every year. We 
do not know exactly how much comes to the United States, but 
about 550 metric tons begin to make their way to the United 
States. We interdict anywhere from 150 to 200 metric tons. That 
means that 300 or so tons get in the United States. 

But if the United States consumers stop doing cocaine tomorrow 
afternoon, there would still be a huge market for cocaine in the 
world. 

Senator Ben Nelson. In the world, yes. 

General Hill. In the world. That would still lead to destabiliza- 
tion in the region, and we have to go after that because that affects 
us. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I am not going to suggest for a minute 
that we abandon Plan Colombia, because I think it is of course a 
very important part of dealing with narcotrafficking. But it did 
strike me as sort of at least ironic that the drug of choice might 
move from one to the other, which could affect some production in 
Colombia. 

General Hill. I do not think there is any doubt about that, that 
there is a growing market for methamphetamines, there is a grow- 
ing market for heroin, and that is cutting into the market for co- 
caine, along with our efforts to counter it. 

Senator Ben Nelson. It does seem ironic and perhaps it is poetic 
justice for the production of that narcotic in that area by those 
narcotraffickers. 

General Hill. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate it. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 
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Senator Bill Nelson, it is your turn. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Is it my turn? Well, bless you. I defer to 
my senior Senator so that he can go. Oh, no, I insist. 

Chairman Warner. The distinguished Senator from Hawaii. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to add my welcome to our witnesses and tell you that we 
are very proud of what you are doing and what our troops are 
doing outside of our country. 

I want to follow up on the discussions with Senator Sessions and 
Senator Ben Nelson on the status of overseas basing strategy, bas- 
ing strategy that was being developed by the Joint Chiefs in co- 
operation with the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. This 
question is primarily to Admiral Fargo and General LaPorte. Has 
DOD decided which installations in the Pacific region we intend to 
make our enduring bases? Can you tell this committee what is the 
status of our discussions with the host nations, such as Korea and 
Japan? Have we reached agreement with them on long-term basing 
of our forces in their country? 

As a part of this global basing strategy, will DOD be seeking to 
base our forces or build any new facilities in the Pacific region in 
countries where U.S. forces are not currently stationed? If so, what 
would be the financial impact? The comment was made here that 
South Korea is picking up a lot of the costs of relocation there. 

So will you please give me your views on these? Admiral Fargo? 

Admiral Fargo. Thank you. Senator. To answer your question di- 
rectly, these processes are still ongoing with our good friends and 
allies in the Pacific. We have very solid processes. General LaPorte 
alluded to one of them, the FOTA initiative with the Koreans. We 
have a similar process with the Japanese called the Defense Policy 
Review initiative. Of course, we have arrangements with Australia, 
another treaty ally, through the Australian-U.S. ministerial where 
we go through and collaborate with them to work through these 
particular issues. 

I think what is clear is certainly the need to transform and to 
improve our posture and footprint. I think this is well-recognized. 
I think we have also settled on some pretty clear principles to move 
forward with. First and foremost, these alliances that we have in 
the Pacific are tremendously important to us and have been the 
basis for our security for the past 50 years, the alliances with 
Japan and Korea and Thailand and the Philippines and Australia. 
They are very important and we are not going to do anything to 
diminish those alliances because of their importance. 

We are going to move forward with our allies and our partners 
in close consultation. That is a key principle. We are also going to 
take into account the changes in capability. Our capability has 
changed markedly in recent years and you recognize that in terms 
of speed and precision. But our allies’ capability has also changed 
remarkably and they are much more capable and much more pro- 
fessional than they were say 15 or 20 years ago. 

We have to produce a posture that can deal with the uncertainty 
in the world and the changed global threat spectrum. We have to 
make sure that we focus globally, that we are not just looking at 
this regionally, that we are looking at how the Pacific fits together 
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with the CENTCOM, and also how it fits together with the Euro- 
pean Command. So we are going to take a global look. 

Then the last point that I would mention is we have to make 
sure that our forces are immediately employable, because we recog- 
nize that warning is reduced and we have time lines in this world 
where speed is particularly important. So forces for immediate em- 
ployability are also key to our strategy. 

So we are going to move ahead on that basis. We recognize that 
the Asian-Pacific region is tremendously important to the future. If 
you just look at Northeast Asia alone, it is some 44 percent of the 
gross domestic product of the world. Certainly the future of Asia 
is very bright and our security concerns in Asia are preeminent. 

Senator Akaka. General LaPorte? 

General LaPorte. Senator, I would just reinforce what Admiral 
Fargo has said. Korea is very important to the stability of North- 
east Asia. Our enduring presence is going to be there for many, 
many years, to include after possible reconciliation with North 
Korea. We have the mechanisms with the land partnership plan 
and the FOTA Initiative to address the issue of consolidation and 
reorganization of our forces in Korea. We are aggressively pursuing 
that plan. 

Senator Akaka. To all of you, and I would like to get your views 
on it: The Navy’s new Fleet Response Plan (FRP). As I understand 
it, one of the goals of FRP is to reduce continuous presence in var- 
ious areas of responsibility and instead provide naval forces on a 
surge as-needed basis. This should allow the Navy to achieve some 
savings, but it seems to me that there are also some potential down 
sides. For example, it may decrease opportunities for low-level en- 
gagement activities, and it might mean that units have fewer op- 
portunities to conduct training in a variety of different locations so 
that training is less scripted. 

In a sense, each of you is a customer of the Navy. Could you each 
please give me your views on what you think the impact of the 
FRP will be in your theater and whether you think some of the 
possible negative consequences I can imagine might in fact come to 
pass? Do you have any concerns about the ability of the Navy to 
respond quickly enough to possible crisis if it reduces its forward 
presence? Finally, do you have any concerns about extending FRP 
to the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Fargo? 

Admiral Fargo. Senator, I see the FRP as a positive initiative, 
a very positive initiative. I do not see it diminishing our forward 
presence. In fact, I think it is going to complement those forward 
forces that we have right now in the western Pacific. 

The way the FRP is going to work as I understand it is it is 
going to make better utilization of the capacity that we have right 
now. We are going to change the maintenance and training of those 
carrier strike groups and expeditionary strike groups such that we 
will have six carriers available within 30 days, so that we can re- 
spond with greater capacity more quickly. 

It will still require the movement of these carriers into the region 
at appropriate times and on a pretty regular basis. I think the 
CNO calls it presence with a purpose, which I think is good. As we 
will see this summer, we will move a carrier from the West Coast 
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into Northeast Asia, into the central Pacific, and we will meet a lot 
of those requirements that you talked about: making sure that our 
theater security cooperation plan is well-resourced, making sure 
that we are sending the right signals to our allies and friends, 
making sure that we are doing the kind of training, not only with 
our joint forces, but also with our allies, that will ensure that our 
collective readiness is improved. 

Senator Akaka. General Hill? 

General Hill. Senator Akaka, USSOUTHCOM has had a long- 
standing exercise called Unitas. That is a naval exercise on both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific sides of the region. That program con- 
tinues as we speak. We are also engaging our regional partners in 
an exercise called Enduring Friendship. More than an exercise, it 
is in fact an operational training event inside the Caribbean, and 
we will expand that later. 

Finally, what I would say to you is that we are engaging the na- 
vies of our region with my naval component in a true regional man- 
ner. I will point to one exercise we did last year. The Chileans are 
the fourth largest user of the Panama Canal, and I asked them 
would they like to help in the defense of the Panama Canal? They 
responded: Absolutely. So we ran an exercise last year on the Pa- 
cific approaches to the canal with the Chileans, the United States 
Navy, and the Panamanian naval forces. That exercise was a 
counterterrorism exercise. 

That will expand this year to nine nations operating with the 
Panamanians as we collectively work to ensure the defense of the 
canal. 

Senator Akaka. General LaPorte? 

General LaPorte. Senator, in the FRP, as other plans, I look at 
it through an availability of warfighting capabilities lens, because 
I need to be prepared to fight immediately. I am confident that the 
Navy can provide these capabilities in the times that would be re- 
quired, both in a deterrent role and also in a warfighting role. So 
I support Admiral Fargo’s position on this. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, and I thank my friend 
from Florida for the time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, one of the delights of your 
committee is having the opportunity to visit with the commanders, 
in this case combatant commanders, as I have visited with all three 
in their headquarters. Indeed, we can be very proud of them. So 
it is a pleasure. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, I would like to thank you. You have 
been able to find the time to travel to a number of places in the 
world, by and large alone, to carry out your oversight responsibil- 
ities. I thank you. 

Senator Bill Nelson. I am trying to next week as well if I can 
get Powell Moore off his duff and find me a military aircraft so I 
can get into the Dominican Republic and also into Haiti. [Laughter] 

Chairman Warner. I do not want to get into this dogfight. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Bill Nelson. I would like in a more secure environ- 
ment, Admiral, to discuss with you the question of North Korea 
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having shot an intercontinental ballistic missile over Japan and 
what you think their intentions are; and, General Hill, to follow up 
with you after — we did an extensive trip, Mr. Chairman, through- 
out Latin America back in December — following up regarding the 
tri-border region and what you see there. I want to make the com- 
mittee aware that we have to be concerned about terrorism coming 
out of Central Asia and the Middle East, through Africa, and now 
into Latin America. General Hill and I were concentrating on that 
in several areas, particularly the tri-border region. 

But also, in a closed session, if you would also bring me up to 
date with the three Floridians that are held as hostage somewhere 
in the jungles of Colombia. 

But let me start on the record here in the public session. There 
is a rumor going around that Secretary Rumsfeld wants to combine 
USNORTHCOM with USSOUTHCOM. Of course, I asked this of 
the combatant commander of USNORTHCOM. What you can say 
and what you cannot say, I will respect that, but I will just give 
you my two cents as long as we are here and then whatever you 
can say I would like for you to say for the record. 

This USSOUTHCOM is not only in need of a military com- 
mander, but the USSOUTHCOM, as evidenced in General Hill and 
General Pace before him, has to be a diplomat and has to engage 
almost on a daily basis with the heads of government of all these 
countries to protect the interests of the United States. I just do not 
see how we combine a USNORTHCOM, if there is anything to that 
rumor — and I hope there is not — with the USSOUTHCOM. 

But General Hill, say whatever you can for the record. 

General Hill. What I ought to ask is, what did General Eberhart 
say, but I will not do that. 

My view on this. Senator Nelson, is that it is under study and 
advisement. We are conducting the study and will give an honest 
appraisal to it. But all of the points that you just said about 
USSOUTHCOM are strong points. 

Senator Bill Nelson. It might be of interest also for me to just 
note for the record, Mr. Chairman, that, interestingly, as General 
Hill and General Pace before him conduct their activities, and 
where it is necessary for them to see so many of the elected heads 
of government and other cabinet members, interestingly the place 
of easiest destination for all of those world leaders is not some- 
where in Latin America. Because of the flights, it is Miami, Flor- 
ida, and indeed, that is where we have our headquarters of 
USSOUTHCOM. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, I think that this matter has not 
come before the committee, but it appears to me that, just out of 
the profound respect that we have for the Central and South Amer- 
ican countries and given the volume of leaders that you have to 
deal with and the fact that in my judgment USNORTHCOM has 
a very full platter right now, that I think it would be well-advised 
to leave things status quo for the present time. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Mr. Chairman, those words are golden, 
and those will be duly noted. 

General Hill, in Haiti do you have enough operations and main- 
tenance resources for the ongoing operations? 

General Hill. I do. Senator Nelson. 
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Senator Bill Nelson. How long do you expect this operation to 
last? 

General Hill. The operation that we are conducting right now by 
U.N. mandate is to accomplish three tasks: to stabilize the country 
for a follow-on force; to work with repatriation and migration; and 
to assist in humanitarian assistance to the country. In my view, we 
are accomplishing all of that with the force that we were given. 
The U.N. mandate says right now that there will be another vote 
within 30 days to establish the longer force. We are to be there for 
3 months until the follow-on force comes. 

I think that that is a doable issue. I met 2 weeks ago with the 
U.N. assessment team in Port an Prince and we all b^elieve that 
that is a doable operation. 

Senator Bill Nelson. So in 3 months what you envision, do I 
understand, is a replacement of these existing U.S., French, Cana- 
dian, and Chilean troops by some other international team? 

General Hill. Yes, sir. The U.N. will pass — is supposed to pass 
another resolution, and I suspect that they will, for a follow-on 
force. Then the U.N. will organize that follow-on force around par- 
ticipating nations, and that force can be anywhere from 3,500 to 
6,000. I think that that will be about the size of the force that they 
will generate. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Does this committee need to take note of 
any of the terrorist and narcotrafficking that is going on in Colom- 
bia that might be seeping into Venezuela? 

General Hill. The borders of all the countries that border Colom- 
bia are porous. The most porous of those borders is the Venezuelan 
border, and the Colombians have let it be known in strong terms, 
at the presidential level and at the military level, that the Ven- 
ezuelans need to do more on their side of the border, and they need 
to. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Are we seeing any of the kidnapping that 
has been in Colombia start moving over into Venezuela? 

General Hill. Sir, there has always been not only FARC but 
ELN and AUC presence in the Venezuelan side of the border, and 
they go back and forth with essentially impunity into Colombia. 
Kidnapping does in fact take place on both sides of the border. 

Senator Bill Nelson. We have spent, as you stated in your testi- 
mony, billions of dollars down in Colombia. State again for the 
record whether or not you think that with our help that the Colom- 
bian government is winning the war against FARC? 

General Hill. I believe that the Colombian government has a 
strategic momentum against all the illegal armed groups, in par- 
ticular the FARC. I believe that they have done it on the battlefield 
and they have also done it with the will of the people. They have — 
the phrase I use sometimes is they have turned the corner. How 
far around that corner they have gone, I am not sure. Can they be 
kicked back? Yes, if they do not sustain that momentum and, 
frankly, if we do not sustain our momentum. 

Senator Bill Nelson. In these upcoming elections in the Domin- 
ican Republic that we are worried about some questions of honesty 
in the elections, do you have a force structure that you can call on 
if chaos were to erupt there or, for example, in Venezuela; where 
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the interests of Americans were suddenly threatened, that you 
would be able to get your hands on the assets to respond to that? 

General Hill. We very quickly put in a Marine Forward Area 
Support Team into the embassy in Haiti, in a matter of hours, to 
bolster the Marine Force defending the embassy in Haiti. We were 
able to put in Marines and then follow-on forces from the French 
and the Chileans within a matter of 24 hours into Haiti. There is 
no doubt in my mind that we can respond in my area if the United 
States administration wants to do that. 

Senator Bill Nelson. One thing that I was surprised, Mr. 
Chairman, to learn is that we have quite a number of U.S. troops 
in Honduras. Why do you not share with the committee the force 
that is there and what their mission is? 

General Hill. Sir, we have about 600 Americans at Soto Cano, 
Honduras. They have been there for many years and their mission 
is to maintain an operating base with the Honduran Air Force to 
facilitate humanitarian assistance down in the region and to pro- 
vide assistance to law enforcement in the conduct of illegal — or in 
the conduct of drug busts. 

I am working on it with them and the militaries of the region, 
to develop at very little cost a regional training center so that the 
Central American militaries can come together in even more mean- 
ingful ways as a regional force, vice simply acting in their own 
stead. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like in 
a more secure environment also — every Floridian, indeed member 
of this government, ought to be concerned about events occurring 
in the Caribbean that would cause a mass migration as we have 
seen in the past from Cuba, also from Haiti. The plans that you 
have on the shelf coordinated with the Department of Homeland 
Security, I would like for us to discuss that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Hill. Senator, I think you and I are scheduled to meet 
right after this, and I will be happy to go over both those points 
with you. 

Chairman Warner. I think that would be very helpful because 
at the moment I do not believe we will — we are going to start vot- 
ing at 12:00 and there would be some difficulty trying to have an 
additional follow-on. 

Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

General Hill, I have a Bloomberg News report from about a week 
ago where it talks about us increasing our troops and contractor 
presence in Colombia. I had a couple questions about that, and 
these are follow-ups to the chairman’s questions earlier when he 
was asking about those. With regard to the troops and the contrac- 
tors there, the first question I have is what do the contractors do 
and how does that differentiate from what the troops do? 

General Hill. Sir, the contractor support in Colombia, working 
mostly for the embassy and the Department of State, fly the drug 
eradication planes. They do training with the Colombian military 
operating Plan Colombia helicopters and a variety of other tasks. 
But those are — the big numbers would be those numbers. 
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Senator Pryor. Right. The reason I ask that is because we focus 
a lot of times just on the troops, but there is this other group of 
people that are impacted by this and obviously there are U.S. dol- 
lars, tax dollars, that follow that. So I just wanted to ask that ques- 
tion. 

Also, with regard to Plan Colombia, I believe Senator Sessions 
mentioned that a few minutes ago. Under the lessons learned cat- 
egory, are you satisfied with Plan Colombia or are there things 
that we can improve there, can do better in the future? 

General Hill. I think Plan Colombia has been a visionary en- 
deavor between the United States, the United States Congress 
which funded it, and the Colombian military and people. Several 
things happened. There was the commitment of the Congress of the 
United States to the Colombians and the Colombians have re- 
sponded. The helicopter support has allowed the Colombian mili- 
tary to make the tactical and operational moves that they could not 
have made without that helicopter support, and the operational ad- 
vice and mentorship that we have provided them has allowed them 
to exponentially improve themselves as a military. 

I think Plan Colombia has been a significant investment and it 
is truly beginning to pay off. 

Senator Pryor. Are there ways to improve upon it? 

General Hill. To continue to sustain it, and we need to begin to 
think our way through in the next couple of years how do you na- 
tionalize the helicopters that we have been paying for under Plan 
Colombia to provide them to the Colombians in a way that they can 
sustain that effort. We are beginning to develop those plans and 
will be coming to the Congress later with that. 

Senator Pryor. Great. I look forward to working with you on 
that. 

Admiral Fargo, I have a question for you about missile defense. 
In your testimony, on page 15, you talked about “Our forward-de- 
ployed naval forces, command and control elements, and intercep- 
tor assets will be ready to support missile defense initial defense 
operations on or before 1 October.” We still need to increase the 
numbers of Patriot, Gem, and PAC-3 missiles offshore to develop 
a sea-based terminal missile defense capability. 

I would like to ask you about the Patriot, Gem, and PAC-3. Does 
this mean that you think we need to increase those over and above 
what we are requesting right now, over and above the President’s 
request? 

Admiral Fargo. I think there are a couple of aspects of this. Sen- 
ator. One is that the Patriot PAC-3 is an effective system. We 
know it provides solid terminal defense. We need to look at our re- 
quirements throughout the region. We also need to look at the re- 
quirements of our friends and allies with respect to Patriot PAC- 
3, very specifically Taiwan. 

That does not diminish the requirement for the sea-based sys- 
tems that you just mentioned. They are self-lifting, they have the 
ability to move into locations on short notice to provide defense. I 
think it is all part of the larger architecture that has to be in place 
to defend our homeland as well as our forces that are forward. 

Senator Pryor. One reason I ask that question is I notice that, 
in terms of authorization, we have authorized 144 PAC-3s and we 
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are capable of building that many, we have the capacity to do that. 
But I believe that the current budget request is for only 108. So 
actually I plan on trying to get that increased up to the level that 
we had originally authorized, because from everything I hear they 
work wonderfully, they are very proven, they are very good at what 
they do. 

So I just wanted to hear your comments on that. I thought it was 
interesting, your testimony was very consistent with what my im- 
pression is. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Pryor. 

We will now proceed with another round of questions, bearing in 
mind that in probably 25 minutes or so the Senate will be voting 
and we will have to depart, of course. 

General LaPorte, I have always taken quite an interest in the 
situation in Korea, and I think you lay out on page 16 of your very 
well-prepared statement — indeed, I want to commend all the wit- 
nesses for the preparation and thoroughness of their statements. I 
would like to read it: “Since its inception a quarter of a century 
ago, the Combined Forces Command has been the cornerstone of 
deterrence on the Korean Asia-Pacific peninsula — vigilant, well- 
trained, ready to fight tonight and win. Combined deterrence is 
achieved by an integrated team of approximately 680,000 active 
and 3 million plus Reserve personnel from the ROK and more than 
37,500 U.S. military personnel forward deployed in Korea. The 
United States forces assigned to Korea add a state-of-the-art oper- 
ational capability to the Korean peninsula.” 

Now, that is a very significant force structure, certainly numeri- 
cally, that the South Koreans have. I would like to have you tell 
us a little bit about how the command and control of this entire 
force structure, including ours, is exercised and your own profes- 
sional judgment as to the professionalism and the equipment of the 
South Korean military structure, as we are always concerned that 
something could happen, given the extraordinary uncertainties sur- 
rounding the government of North Korea and indeed the unpredict- 
ability. 

But basically, as I look at this, 680,000 active on the South Ko- 
rean forces and 37,500 on ours, we are a relatively small part with 
regard to numerical statistics. I presume — how quickly can the 3 
million reservists be called up and activated? It would be helpful 
if you expanded a little bit on that in response to my question, and 
then I would hope you would provide the committee, I ask you to 
provide the committee, an expanded dissertation on this force 
structure and the command and control. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Senator Warner, your question regarding the command structure and capabilities 
of the ROK military forces and the command structure of the ROK-United States 
Combined Forces Command is relevant and timely as the United States transforms 
its forces and basing strategy. 

The ROK armed forces are trained and ready to deter and defend against external 
threats to the ROK. Under the current Armistice conditions, the Active-Duty Force 
structure of the ROK military is commanded by the ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
consists of 550,000 Army, 67,000 Navy and Marine Corps, and 63,000 Air Force. 
Three million forty thousand Reserve personnel, all of whom have completed ap- 
proximately 2 years of compulsory active service, can augment these formidable, 
professional, and well-equipped ROK forces. 
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ROK Army forces are organized into three field armies that defend specified geo- 
graphic areas of the peninsula, and are augmented by functional commands per- 
forming support and special operations missions. ROK Army units are equipped 
with modern tanks, artillery, and infantry fighting vehicles tailored for defense on 
the Korean Peninsula. The ROK Army continues to pursue advanced precision 
strike, operational maneuver, intelligence, reconnaissance, and surveillance systems 
to enhance the effectiveness of its warfighting formations. 

The ROK Air Force has over 700 fighter, bomber, airlift, and reconnaissance air- 
craft — including a large number of older F4 and F5 fighter aircraft, along with mod- 
ern F-16s and a program to procure 40 F-15K and long-range refueling aircraft. 
The ROK Air Force is procuring advanced precision munitions to enhance its close 
air support and interdiction capabilities. Additionally, the ROK Air Force commands 
peninsula air defense artillery composed of three brigades currently equipped with 
HAWK and NIKE missiles. The air defense command is seeking to enhance penin- 
sula defense capabilities by fielding an advanced surface-to-air missile system. 

The ROK Navy is organized into three fleets and two flotillas performing coastal 
defense and amphibious operations. The ROK Navy has over 200 ships, comprised 
of a variety of submarines, destroyers, frigates, coastal patrol, mine warfare, am- 
phibious operation and support ships, and rotary and fixed-wing aircraft to accom- 
plish its missions. The ROK Navy is in the process of bringing advanced destroyers, 
submarines, amphibious landing craft, anti-submarine systems, and advanced mis- 
siles into service. These enhanced capabilities will transform the ROK Navy from 
a coastal fleet to a strategically mobile, regionally capable force. 

ROK Marine Corps consists of 25,000 well-trained and highly-motivated personnel 
organized into two divisions and a separate brigade. The ROK Marines are equipped 
with amphibious landing vehicles, tanks, and artillery to support operational ma- 
neuver. The ROK Marine Corps, like the other services, is in the process of enhanc- 
ing its capabilities with upgraded equipment. 

ROK Army Special Warfare Command is a highly trained, experienced special op- 
erations force. This command has participated in peacekeeping operations in East 
Timor. The ROK Army Special Warfare Command will provide many of the 3,000 
additional troops pledged for deployment to Iraq later this year. 

Overall, the ROK military is well-organized and equipped to defend the peninsula 
against threats from North Korea. Ongoing ROK transformation efforts will only im- 
prove these capabilities in the future. 

United States forces based in Korea provide state-of-the-art command and control, 
intelligence, precision strike, air superiority, and dominant maneuver to augment 
ROK forces during Armistice and crisis. The 37,500 U.S. forces based in Korea, 
along with other forces that can rapidly reinforce the peninsula, ensure that the 
combined forces of ROK and United States based in Korea have the capabilities to 
deter and if necessary, rapidly overwhelm and defeat aggression. Transformation of 
U.S. forces based in Korea will significantly enhance our ability to accomplish these 
missions. Moreover, the presence of U.S. capabilities on the peninsula reassures al- 
lies and friends of our commitment to peace and stability in the region. 

During Armistice conditions, our normal day-to-day condition in Korea, command 
is exercised through national lines; that is United States forces are commanded 
through the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, and ROK forces are commanded 
through the ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff. To formally establish command relations in 
the event of crisis on the peninsula, ROK-U.S. Combined Forces Command was es- 
tablished in 1978. Because the Combined Forces Command is a binational com- 
mand, the U.S. Secretary of Defense and the ROK Minister of Defense provide stra- 
tegic guidance for training, readiness, and operations to the ROK-TJ.S. Military 
Committee. The ROK-U.S. Military Committee, which includes the Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman of the ROK Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Commander of Combined Forces Command, implements these guidelines to ensure 
military readiness and deterrence. The Military Committee provides the Com- 
mander of the Combined Forces Command with overall command of ROK-U.S. 
forces during crisis and substantial armistice authorities to prepare ROK and U.S. 
forces to accomplish wartime missions; for example, assignment of roles and mis- 
sions, operational planning, training exercises, and making recommendations for ca- 
pabilities enhancements and modernization. 

The Combined Forces Command is a truly integrated headquarters, commanded 
by a U.S. four-star general with a ROK four-star general as deputy commander. The 
joint and combined staff of ROK and U.S. officers, from all the military services and 
branches, works and trains together every day of the year. This combined head- 
quarters, and the close integration of the joint and combined units on the Korean 
peninsula, ensures that the forces remain trained and ready to accomplish the core 
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purposes of deterring threats, defeating aggression, and strengthening regional se- 
curity and stability. 

General LaPorte. It is certainly my pleasure to expand on that 
question. I think it is a very good news story. First of all, I get in 
my duties to travel around the peninsula and visit all the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Forces, hoth ROK and U.S. I will tell 
you. Senator, you would be very proud. 

It is truly a combined force. At most of these headquarters you 
would see U.S. personnel sitting side-by-side with a ROK soldier, 
sailor, airman, or marine. We clearly do everything in a combined 
manner. My headquarters is combined. 

We have made tremendous advancements in our command and 
control, communications, and intelligence apparatus, and infra- 
structure, over the past 2 years. I am very confident in our ability, 
the ability to battle command that force. The ROK military, as I 
mentioned previously, is well-trained, well-equipped, all their 
forces, and highly-motivated, and they have extremely competent 
military leaders who have trained, many of them, in U.S. service 
schools. 

I am very confident of this force. The Reserve Force can be mobi- 
lized within 4 days, and this is a process that takes place and it 
is practiced yearly as part of two major exercises. 

I have just returned to the United States from Korea, where we 
just conducted a 10-day exercise called Reception, Staging, Onward 
Movement, Integration. We rehearsed and trained on our ability to 
reinforce the peninsula. Again, this is a very, very professional ef- 
fort on the behalf of both the ROK and the U.S. forces, tremendous 
combined operations: Air Force flights being led by ROK pilots with 
U.S. forces integrated; an amphibious operation conducted pri- 
marily by the ROK marines, supported by the U.S. Navy; Army 
and naval, the same type of operation. 

Chairman Warner. I guess I accept those personal observations, 
but 37,500 is a very significant number in relation to our total 
Armed Forces and, given that that is about 5 percent compared to 
the Active Force in just the army of the ROK, is it the equipment 
that we possess? That equipment is presumably, of course, state- 
of-the-art. But is comparable equipment found in the South Korean 
forces? 

General LaPorte. The South Korean forces have the predomi- 
nance of the forces, as you mention. The United States com- 
plements that with tremendous strategic and operational capabili- 
ties that we can bring to bear both in a deterrent role and in a 
warfighting role. 

Chairman Warner. Is it your judgment that that 37,500 is the 
number of forces you need to, I presume the word is, augment the 
forces of South Korea, although I would presume you have a sort 
of 

General LaPorte. It is really a complementary role that we 
have. Senator, my professional assessment is that we have the 
force structure, both ROK and U.S., to be able to accomplish our 
mission. 

Chairman Warner. We will take a closer look after you provide 
your paper to us as to that force level. Once again, is the military 
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equipment of the South Korean forces comparable to ours in qual- 
ity and state-of-the-art? 

General LaPorte. In most cases, yes, Senator. For instance, they 
are buying an Aegis cruiser. They have purchased the F-15 air- 
craft. They fly F-16 aircraft and have very capable naval forces. 

Chairman Warner. All right, let us look at it further. 

Lastly, to each witness: In my opening statement I reported that 
you address the Secretary of Defense’s global force posture review 
and how that would impact on your AOR. First, Admiral Fargo? 

Admiral Fargo. I think that, as I mentioned earlier, the global 
force posture review, its time has certainly come. It has been really 
50 years since after World War II, we have reset the force properly. 
We have been working on this for almost a year in the Pacific, pro- 
viding our recommendations to the Secretary of Defense, and we 
will have another session this week. 

I am very confident that we are going to meet all of those prin- 
ciples I outlined a few minutes ago in terms of strengthening our 
alliances and immediate employability and certainly dealing with 
the new and uncertain threat environment for the future. I think 
it is probably premature to talk about the specifics with respect to 
that global posture. It is a large and complex effort and one that 
working through with our allies, I think, is particularly important 
to its success. 

Chairman Warner. General Hill? 

General Hill. Senator Warner, I would echo all of Admiral Far- 
go’s comments and then just add that, as you are aware, my for- 
ward presence is very modest. We have some 600 folks at Soto 
Cano and we operate four cooperative security locations, which 
used to be known as forward operating locations, at Manta, Ecua- 
dor; Comalapa, El Salvador; Aruba, and Curacao. Those are joint 
ventures with those respective countries where we share an airfield 
and do drug interdiction and monitor flights out of. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

General LaPorte? 

General LaPorte. Sir, I agree with Admiral Eargo and General 
Hill. I think this is a good program to continue. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. 

Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Eirst, General Hill, according to a U.S. Army War College paper 
that was published in March 2003, some of the gains under the ad- 
ministration of President Uribe could be credited to former Presi- 
dent Pastrana’s efforts, including increasing the size of the army, 
retaining effective commanders, and certain operational successes. 

I visited Colombia when Pastrana was the President and I did 
have the feeling that he was really trying to move Colombia in the 
right direction. Would you agree with that assessment, by the way? 
If so, would you have hopes and expectations that Uribe’s succes- 
sor, I guess a couple years now down the road, would continue in 
this pattern? 

General Hill. Yes, sir, I think that that is a correct assessment. 
I think the Pastrana government was in fact modernizing and 
growing the Colombian military. If there is anything that — the 
Pastrana government gave us two things, I think. One, it gave us 
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Plan Colombia and their ability to work with this Congress to de- 
velop Plan Colombia. That was visionary. 

The second thing it did was the whole idea of the dispeje (safe 
haven), where they gave the FARC a portion of Colombia about the 
size of Switzerland and said, let us all kind of negotiate through 
this, clearly proved that there is no negotiating with the FARC and 
it set — it clearly showed them to be the evil people that they are, 
and that helped the Colombian people understand the real threat 
against them. 

I also believe that when President Uribe leaves office in 2 years 
that his successor will continue those, because I believe that the 
Colombian people want that to continue. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

General Hill, relative to Haiti, do you expect that U.S. forces will 
remain in Haiti after a U.N. peacekeeping force deploys, if it de- 
ploys? 

General Hill. Sir, I do not know what the U.S. role will be in 
the follow-on U.N. force. That will be a matter of negotiation over 
the coming months. 

Senator Levin. There is no decision made yet on that? 

General Hill. No, sir, there has not been. 

Senator Levin. Admiral Fargo, I think you may have made a 
brief reference to this, but let me ask you to expand a bit. Have 
the Chinese changed their military posture or operations in any 
way in response to the political situation in Taiwan and their dis- 
trust of the Taiwanese president? 

Admiral Fargo. No, sir, not that we have detected. They are 
doing the kinds of exercises we would expect them to be doing this 
time of the year. 

Senator Levin. Let me go back to you. General Hill. I want to 
ask you about the Panama Canal, as to whether or not the location 
of Hutchison Whampoa at either end of the Panama Canal has had 
a negative security impact? 

General Hill. It has not, sir. 

Senator Levin. Switching back to you. Admiral Fargo. Has the 
situation in Taiwan affected our military relations with China? 

Admiral Fargo. I would say. Senator, that the modest military- 
to-military relationship that we have with China is actually on a 
positive vector. I have visited once in my capacity as Commander 
of the U.S.PACOM and once as the U.S.PACFLT Commander. I 
hosted my counterpart, the Nanjing military region commander, 
this year in Hawaii. What I have noticed over these successive vis- 
its is the dialogue has improved in terms of candid conversations 
and developing some understanding of what our shared interests 
are, and also what our differences are. 

We had two port calls in China over the last 12 months. I think 
this modest military-to-military relationship is healthy. It does pro- 
vide us an opportunity to show the People’s Republic of China the 
quality of our capability and the quality of our relationships. 

Senator Levin. Finally, Admiral Fargo, you have made reference 
to Indonesia and the investigation in the aftermath of the Bali 
bombing and also other acts of terrorism in Indonesia. I want to 
just quote to you from that March 2 Associated Press story. It says 
that, “A senior U.S. official familiar with the investigation of the 
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August 2002 killing of the two U.S. teachers and an Indonesian col- 
league asserts that there was Indonesian military involvement and 
that ‘it is only a question of how high up this went within the chain 
of command.’ ” 

Now, that is a pretty serious statement. In your judgment, is it 
accurate, and, if so, have you raised this issue with the Indonesian 
military? 

Admiral Fargo. I have not seen an FBI report that says that. 
Senator. This is something we are tracking very closely and obvi- 
ously I am looking at every piece of information and investigation 
that comes out. But I have not seen that. 

Certainly, as I mentioned earlier, I have had a number of con- 
versations with General Sutarto about the importance of their full 
and complete cooperation with this investigation, and the most re- 
cent reports that I have received from our country team there is 
that cooperation has been good. 

Senator Levin. But as of this point, at least, it has not been 
brought to your attention any evidence that the Indonesian mili- 
tary was involved in those killings? 

Admiral Fargo. I have not seen any evidence to that respect. I 
read the same stories, but I have not seen a report that so indi- 
cates. 

Senator Levin. I assume that if and when such evidence is pre- 
sented to you that you would take appropriate action and raise 
that issue very strongly with the Indonesian military? 

Admiral Fargo. I certainly raised both points with General 
Sutarto and he has told me that if these investigations come out 
and indicate that the Indonesian military was involved that he will 
take disciplinary action. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. No questions. I am going to do it pri- 
vately, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Pryor. 

Senator Pryor. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. I would like to do one or two wrap-up ques- 
tions. 

General Hill, we recognize that the U.S.NORTHCOM has Cuba 
in its AOR. I will have to go back and check the record of our hear- 
ings at the time the U.S.NORTHCOM commander was here. At one 
time it was in your command, was it not? 

General Hill. It was in my AOR, correct, in my space. 

Chairman Warner. But I think the situation in Cuba has a di- 
rect impact on the situations in your AOR and I think it would be 
helpful for our record today to have your professional summary of 
what you view as taking place in Cuba today and how it impacts 
on the responsibilities that you have. 

General Hill. I will provide that for the record. Senator, if that 
is what you would like. But also, to just 

Chairman Warner. I think I would like to have a clear state- 
ment for the record, but perhaps you can comment a little bit. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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[Deleted.] 

General Hill. Yes, sir. The fact that it is not in my area, I still 
have operational issues with Cuba. 

Chairman Warner. That is correct. 

General Hill. I still run Guantanamo, for example, and if there 
were operational needs in Cuba, I would do that. We have had very 
solid relations with the Cubans around Guantanamo, especially as 
we have brought in the detainees, and we watch what happens 
there very carefully. 

Short of that, I need to provide you for the record, sir. 

Chairman Warner. All right. 

Admiral Fargo, India and Pakistan. I think it would be impor- 
tant that our record reflect today some expansion of your views on 
that, the tensions along the line of control, and its current status. 
Would you provide that now orally and then provide such addi- 
tional comments as you wish to have for the record? 

Admiral Fargo. Mr. Chairman, we are very encouraged by the 
current dialogue that is ongoing between India and Pakistan. Cer- 
tainly these are two very important countries. India of course, 
being the largest democracy, will be a natural partner with the 
United States. The dialogue that is occurring in our assessment is 
reducing tensions along those borders and we would hope would 
proceed toward some resolution of the issues in Kashmir. But right 
now I would tell you it is encouraging. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Recent dialogue between India and Pakistan and the resulting relaxation in ten- 
sions are very positive signs. As a result of the President’s vision to transform rela- 
tions with India and forge strong ties with Pakistan, the United States now enjoys 
excellent and productive relations with New Delhi and Islamabad at the same time. 
Both countries are important strategic partners — we work each relationship on its 
own merits and our mutual security needs. 

We strongly support the ongoing dialogue between India and Pakistan. We wel- 
come the steps they have taken to rapprochement, such as the cease-fire along the 
Line of Control and the reopening of some transportation links. 

Both governments have put forward a comprehensive dialogue agenda on a meas- 
ured timetable. The new Indian Government has asked for a short delay in progres- 
sion of talks in order to prepare for the upcoming meetings. By all accounts Prime 
Minister Manmohan Singh’s government will continue the Indo-Pak peace process. 
Expert level talks on nuclear confidence building measures will be held 19-20 June 
while the Foreign Secretaries will sit down at the end of June. Additional dialog be- 
tween India and Pakistan will occur throughout the summer, which is a positive 
sign that the subcontinent is focused on peace rather than conflict. 

Chairman Warner. I have had the opportunity to visit Pakistan 
twice, the first time recently with my distinguished colleague and 
this last time with Senator Stevens and Senator Hollings. We had 
a very thorough opportunity to visit with the president and other 
leaders in that country. 

The recent U.S. announcement that Pakistan would be declared 
a “major non-NATO ally,” did that in any way destabilize this rela- 
tionship? 

Admiral Fargo. No, sir, I do not think so. 

Chairman Warner. I think they are deserving of it. That country 
is pivotal in our war on terrorism and they have been a strong ally. 

Senator Levin, do you want to take a question or two? 

Senator Levin. I am all set. I am all questioned out. That is off 
the record, by the way. [Laughter.] 
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Chairman Warner. I think we should have a quick mention by 
General LaPorte of the ROK’s contribution to the coalition of forces 
serving in Iraq. Could you describe that for the record, please? 

General LaPorte. Yes, sir. Since 2002 the ROK has steadfastly 
supported the global war on terrorism. They are providing forces 
to Iraq and Afghanistan. Their navy and air force have supported 
the logistics efforts. They have medical personnel serving now in 
Iraq and they are deploying 3,000 troops. That will make them the 
third largest nation contributing forces, and they will deploy here 
shortly. 

General Hill. Senator Warner, could I add something for the 
record in that same vein? 

Chairman Warner. Yes, of course. 

General Hill. That is to recognize the contributions of El Sal- 
vador, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Honduras to the 
OIF also. 

Chairman Warner. That is important. 

Admiral Fargo, are there nations in your AOR involved? 

Admiral Fargo. The nations in our AOR have made a wide 
range of contributions. When you look from north to south, of 
course the Japanese are making historic deployments. As General 
LaPorte mentioned, Korea, Thailand, the Philippines, Mongolia, 
Nepal, and even Fiji and Tonga have offered up troops. Singapore 
has been very supportive. The Indians of course provided the first 
Strait of Malacca patrol after September 11. So the support has 
been superb. 

I need to mention Australia, too, of course, and New Zealand. I 
hope I have not forgotten somebody, but I am moving north to 
south here. 

Chairman Warner. I think it is important to share credit for the 
coalition of forces that are working towards freedom for the Iraqi 
people. 

General LaPorte, as we close, I must say that I am very encour- 
aged by your assessment of the South Korean military forces. My 
modest knowledge on that is over a half century old, but I remem- 
ber you are still loading a U.N. force, which I think is interesting. 
I think we should remind people of that. The United Nations, that 
is the umbrella under which you operate, am I not correct? 

General LaPorte. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Warner. I remember in the conflict, 1951-1952, the 
front lines were drawn up such that nations were sort of in parallel 
in their positions, and there was an old axiom among the marines: 
When a ROK division was on your flank you could sleep tonight; 
they were good soldiers. 

Thank you very much. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator John McCain 

TRANSNATIONAL THREATS 

I. Senator McCain. Admiral Fargo, from your statement, you identified that 
transnational threats of terrorism, narcotics trafficking, and proliferation as a pri- 
mary concern to you in PACOM. They are also a challenge to all of us in the global 
war on terrorism. What initiatives, multinational approaches, or arrangements are 
you suggesting that we support to handle this very serious concern in the Pacific 
and can they be extended elsewhere? 
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Admiral Fargo. Thank you, Senator, for the opportunity to address this extremely 
important issue. I am often asked whether I am a “multilateralist” or “bilateralist.” 
My answer, of course, is “both,” because while some activities, such as Operation 
Enduring Freedom-Philippines which is building counterterrorist capacity, are more 
easily conducted in a bilateral format, most transnational threats demand multi- 
national solutions. Clearly, the evolving character of transnational threats demands 
creativity in response. So let me provide some examples that illustrate the coopera- 
tive and interagency flavor of PACOM’s approaches to transnational threats. 

Multilateral approaches include our Regional Maritime Security Initiative (RMSI) 
to promote cooperation against transnational maritime threats. 

Secure waterways are vital to peace and prosperity of the Asia-Pacific region. The 
oceans provide trade, communication, travel, and access to precious energy re- 
sources on which the growing economies of Asia depend. The narrow straits of 
Southeast Asia, through which one-third of the world’s shipping and half of its oil 
pass each year, are of strategic importance to us all. So clearly the seas, and the 
resources that flow through them, must be both shared and protected. 

Transnational threats not only challenge maritime security itself, but also abuse 
the maritime environment for illicit purposes. Unsecured or ungoverned seas are po- 
tential havens for criminal or terrorist activity, providing relatively cheap and in- 
conspicuous movement. The thousands of miles of coastline many of us enjoy are 
sometimes uninhabited and often difficult to regulate. 

A RMSI would provide a plan of action to address these concerns. The goal of 
RMSI is to develop a partnership of willing regional nations with var3dng capabili- 
ties and capacities to identify, monitor, and intercept transnational maritime 
threats under existing international and domestic laws. 

This collective effort will empower each participating nation with the timely infor- 
mation and capabilities it needs to act against maritime threats in its own terri- 
torial seas. As always, each nation will have to decide for itself what response, if 
any, it will take in its own waters. 

Information sharing will also contribute to the security of international seas, cre- 
ating an environment hostile to terrorism and other criminal activities. Any RMSI 
activity in international waters will, again, be in accordance with existing inter- 
national law. 

We believe there are five primary elements of maritime security. Operationally, 
this initiative has to start by leveraging technology to build and share a clear pic- 
ture of the maritime environment to match that which we have of international air- 
space today. So we need to enhance situational awareness of the maritime environ- 
ment, establish protocols, processes, and standards to fuse that information, and 
then share it between like-minded governments. 

Then, participating nations will need responsive information sharing and decision- 
making arrangements and appropriate maritime interdiction capabilities to carry 
out those decisions. In most instances, these will take the form of law enforcement 
or customs vessels, but military forces may be needed for more organized threats, 
especially on the high seas. 

The fourth element for RMSI is the ability to provide security in challenging lit- 
toral regions. Most nations need a coast guard before they need what I would call 
a “blue water” navy. Once established, integration of coast guard operations with 
naval forces is essential to eliminate seams at sea, just as that same coast guard 
must have established protocols and procedures to integrate its efforts with harbor 
security agencies ashore. Of course, port security measures like the Container Secu- 
rity Initiative are key elements in the continuum of protection. 

Finally, 21st century maritime security is much more than the application of mili- 
tary capability. In fact, RMSI will often be a law enforcement effort. So clearly, mar- 
itime threats that span oceans, threaten straits, and prey on international trade will 
demand cooperation among a wide array of agencies and ministries to synchronize 
all elements of our regional capability. 

The RMSI is still in its infancy. We are discussing the RMSI concept with friends 
and allies in the region, both to clarify the concept and to explore existing tech- 
nologies and best practices relevant to maritime security. My sense is there is al- 
ready much good work ongoing throughout the region that we can leverage. Al- 
though RMSI is a Pacific Command initiative, its elements, and the underlying con- 
cerns that precipitated this initiative, certainly are applicable worldwide. 

I should also mention our premier multilateral exercise in the Pacific, Cobra Gold, 
an annual event hosted by Thailand. This exercise is specifically designed to pro- 
mote capabilities and cooperation to deal with military operations other than war 
and transnational threats like terrorism and illicit narcotics. 

We also have crafted creative U.S. interagency approaches to transnational 
threats. Let me provide just two examples. 
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Our Joint Interagency Coordination Group for Counterterrorism (JIACG/CT) is 
the PACOM staff entity responsible for coordinating DOD and other government 
agency CT activities within the U.S.PACOM area of responsibility. Last year, the 
JIACG combined intelligence, operations, and training goals with interagency rep- 
resentation to produce our first theater CT Campaign Plan. This plan, aligned with 
Department of State goals embedded in embassy Mission Performance Plans, fo- 
cuses on both near-term and long-term war on terrorism efforts. These efforts in- 
clude CT resource creation, terrorist identification and destruction, and the long- 
term effort to strengthen democratic institutions of governance. As the lead staff ele- 
ment in U.S.PACOM’s fight against transnational threats, the mission of JIACG- 
CT is being broadened to include coordination of our counterdrug and counter- 
proliferation efforts. Other regional combatant commands also employ JIACGs for 
a variety of missions. 

The Joint Interagency Task Force-West (JIATF-W) has long been U.S.PACOM’s 
premier operational counterdrug entity. Formerly based in California, JIATF-W is 
relocating to Hawaii to better confront the narcotic threat in the western Pacific. 
Its experience, assets, and interagency relationships will also be relevant against re- 
lated transnational threats like narcoterrorism, piracy, human trafficking, and espe- 
cially weapons proliferation. JIATF-W’s interagency approach facilitates contribu- 
tions of law enforcement, host nations, and Special Operations Forces. 


PROMOTING REFORM AND COUNTERTERRORISM IN INDONESIA 

2. Senator McCain. Admiral Fargo, Indonesia is the world’s most populous Mus- 
lim nation and third largest democracy. I believe that enhancing stability and demo- 
cratic reforms in this country are critical to peace in the region. Indonesia is proving 
to be an active supporter in the global war on terror assisting in the arrest and 
prosecution of 34 Jemaah Islamiyah terrorists who committed the Bali bombing in 
October 2002. From your statement you stated that Australia is supporting a joint 
antiterrorism center in Indonesia. What efforts can we pursue to advance 
counterterrorism efforts and promote Tentara Nasional Indonesia (TNI) professional 
reform in this critical country? 

Admiral Fargo. The TNI is one of the most coherent Indonesian government in- 
stitutions and will play a central role in shaping the future of the democracy. It is 
also an organization tainted by past human rights abuses, a lack of accountability, 
and corruption — conditions that led to restrictions on our military-to-military rela- 
tionship and must be resolved. 

The TNI appears committed to reform, and there is evidence of positive change 
in the military. I have discussed these reform efforts with TNI Chief of Defense, 
General Sutarto, and rate it as one of the highest priorities for PACOM security co- 
operation with Indonesia. I believe that the most effective means of aiding reform 
efforts and increasing the professionalism of TNI is by providing in-depth and pro- 
longed exposure to our own military through education, training, and exercises. 

To that end, and working with our embassy country team in Jakarta, we have 
developed a plan of activities that meets all legal constraints. We will leverage E- 
IMET, Regional Defense Counterterrorism Eellowships, and other authorized multi- 
lateral venues to expose Indonesian officials, including appropriate TNI officers, to 
non-lethal U.S. professional military standards. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

INDONESIAN CONNECTION TO MURDERED AMERICANS 

3. Senator Allard. Admiral Fargo, during your oral testimony, you indicated that 
you had no knowledge of information or intelligence suggesting that the Indonesian 
military could be tied to the murder of two Americans on August 31, 2001 in Papua, 
Indonesia. Yet press reports and other administration officials have indicated other- 
wise. Is there intelligence that suggests the Indonesian military was responsible for 
the murder of these two Americans on August 31, 2001? 

Admiral Fargo. Investigation and accountability for the Freeport-McMoran Mine 
slayings is the primary issue shaping our relationship with Indonesia today. I have 
discussed this incident with the TNI Chief of Defense, General Sutarto, and empha- 
sized the importance of full accountability. He assured me that if this investigation 
shows that there are members of the TNI that took part in this attack that he is 
going to hold them completely accountable, and there will be the kind of discipline 
that we would expect would be proper in this particular situation. 
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I have also pressed for open cooperation with FBI investigators, including interro- 
gation without the presence of TNI minders and forensic investigation in the con- 
tinental United States. I have received several recent reports of enhanced coopera- 
tion and I believe the investigation is on track. I have not seen a final FBI report 
and, as the investigation is still ongoing, it would be inappropriate for me to specu- 
late as to the outcome. 

4. Senator Allard. Admiral Fargo, some have suspected that the attack was or- 
dered by military commanders in Jakarta, Indonesia. Do you believe the Indonesian 
military command authority was involved in the planning and execution of the at- 
tack? 

Admiral Fargo. Investigation and accountability for the Freeport-McMoran Mine 
slayings is the primary issue shaping our relationship with Indonesia today. I have 
made this point clear to TNI leadership, and have pressed for open cooperation with 
FBI investigators, including interrogation without the presence of TNI minders and 
forensic investigation in the continental United States. 

I have received several recent reports of enhanced cooperation and I believe the 
investigation is on track. As the investigation is still ongoing, it would be inappro- 
priate for me to speculate as to the outcome. 

5. Senator Allard. Admiral Fargo, last year you stated that withholding IMET 
funding would not result in the satisfactory conclusion of this investigation. Why do 
you believe this? 

Admiral Fargo. On the contrary, withholding IMET funding only serves to fur- 
ther reduce U.S. influence in Indonesia and will likely lead to less satisfactory out- 
comes. 

In numerous discussions with Indonesian military and government officials, I 
have clearly identified accountability for the Freeport-McMoran Mine slayings as 
the primary issue shaping our relationship with Indonesia. 

I have also been thoroughly briefed by General Sutarto, the Indonesian Chief of 
Defense, on TNI reform efforts that eliminate their involvement in politics and em- 
phasize civilian control of the military under the rule of law. 

I believe that we can best serve as role models and positively influence Indonesia’s 
future through cooperation rather than isolation. IMET is one very useful influence 
tool for this purpose. 

6. Senator Allard. Admiral Fargo, I offered legislation last year that prohibited 
IMET funding for Indonesia until the Secretary of State certifies that Indonesia is 
proceeding with its investigation into the August 31, 2001 attack. I believe the 
United States cannot be seen as providing military assistance to a foreign military 
that might be responsible for murdering Americans. Until the Indonesian military 
is exonerated, wouldn’t you agree that the United States cannot be seen as aiding 
a foreign military that might be responsible for murdering innocent Americans? 

Admiral Fargo. Thank you, Senator, for the opportunity to comment on this ex- 
tremely important matter. 

I believe it is important to note from the outset that U.S.PACOM conducts mili- 
tary-to-military activities in full consideration of and adherence to DOD and Depart- 
ment of State regulatory procedures as well as in accordance with the Leahy 
Amendment emphasizing civilian authority over the military and respect for the 
rule of law. 

As the world’s third largest democracy and largest Muslim nation, Indonesia’s 
success is crucial to peace and stability in Southeast Asia and to our efforts in the 
war on terrorism. It is a critical crossroad in Southeast Asia and sits squarely in 
the sights of the region’s primary transnational terror group, the JI. To allow this 
strategically important nation, one that is currently attempting to cement its nas- 
cent democracy, to remain both unknown to us and unaided could carry unfortunate 
consequences. 

The Indonesian government is moderate, secular and still developing as a free 
market democracy. I want to assure you that we share the same goals regarding 
the Indonesian military (TNI) and that I have discussed with General Sutarto our 
desire to see genuine reform of the TNI, accountability for human rights abuses, and 
full cooperation with the Timika investigation. We believe it is important to provide 
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Indonesian military a role model and take an active part in their reform. By operat- 
ing in accordance with existing guidelines for our activities with Indonesia, we 
maintain insight into their military’s progress with their own reform program as 
well as position ourselves for future cooperation as Indonesian reform goals are 
achieved. 

[Whereupon, at 11:52 a.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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ator Dole; Russell J. Thomasson, assistant to Senator Cornyn; 
Sharon L. Waxman, Mieke Y. Eoyang, and Jarret A. Wright, assist- 
ants to Senator Kennedy; Christina Evans, Terrence E. Sauvain, 
and Erik Raven, assistants to Senator Byrd; Frederick M. Downey, 
assistant to Senator Lieherman; Elizabeth King, assistant to Sen- 
ator Reed; Davelyn Noelani Kalipi and Richard Kessler, assistants 
to Senator Akaka; William K. Sutey and Pete Mitchell, assistants 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Chairman Warner. The committee meets this morning to receive 
testimony from Deputy Secretary of Defense, Paul Wolfowitz; Vice 
Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Peter Pace, United 
States Marine Corps; and Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (0MB), Joel Kaplan, on President Bush’s request 
for a fiscal year 2005 contingent reserve fund for ongoing military 
operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. We look forward to your testi- 
mony. 

On May 5, 2004, President Bush announced his intention to re- 
quest a $25 billion contingent reserve fund for fiscal year 2005 for 
United States military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. The 
President stated that, “while we do not know the precise cost for 
operations next year, recent developments on the ground and in- 
creased demands on our troops indicate the need to plan for contin- 
gencies to make sure that there is no disruption in funding and re- 
sources for our troops.” 

This is a prudent course of action which I personally support. 
Congress received the President’s formal request for this additional 
funding just yesterday. It’s important to note that even with this 
reserve fund, the administration will still request a full fiscal year 
2005 supplemental after the first of next year, 2005, when it can 
better estimate the costs of the ongoing war on terrorism. 

When the President made his announcements last week, the 
committee was in the process of marking up the fiscal year 2005 
National Defense Authorization bill. At the request of Senator 
Byrd, the committee deferred action on this request for additional 
funding until we could hold a hearing to receive more information 
on this request. I’m pleased that we’re able to conduct this hearing 
prior to the floor action on the defense bill and I would say the 
ranking member was very active in putting this hearing together, 
and it was one that you also wanted very much. 

When the administration presented its budget request for fiscal 
year 2005 in February, the request did not include funding for 
costs associated with the ongoing global war on terrorism. This is 
in keeping with longstanding tradition of funding ongoing military 
operations through supplemental appropriations. At that time, the 
administration stated that it expected to request a supplemental to 
cover the costs after the start of calendar year 2005. 
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Prior to the passage of a supplemental, the administration 
planned to cover the costs of the war with funds from other mili- 
tary accounts, a process commonly called cash flowing. Administra- 
tion officials assured the committee in February and March that 
cash flowing ongoing military operations presented acceptable and 
manageable risk. 

However, circumstances have changed. Increased demands on 
our troops, particularly in Iraq, have led to concerns that addi- 
tional funding may be needed prior to the start of calendar year 
2005. Thus, the need for contingency funding. The proposed contin- 
gent reserve fund would act as a bridge between the fiscal year 
2005 budget request and the fiscal year 2005 supplemental ex- 
pected in February 2005. 

If the President determines that additional resources are needed 
for ongoing military operations, he would first report to Congress 
and then b^e able to use funds in the contingent reserve up to $25 
billion. The Senate is scheduled to begin consideration of the 2005 
authorization bill this coming Monday, May 17. This hearing is de- 
signed to inform the Senate of the specifics of the proposed contin- 
gent reserve fund prior to floor action. We will then be in a better 
position to decide how and whether to authorize the additional 
funding for 2005 as part of our bill. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses the reasons for this 
request for a contingent reserve fund, and how the fund will be 
used to provide the additional resources our troops need to consider 
military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

I’m also interested in administration recommendations on how 
the fund should be structured, including any suggested mechanism 
to govern the dispersal of these funds and necessary reporting re- 
quirements to ensure accountability for the use of these funds. I 
concur with the President that our first commitment must be to 
America’s security and that our troops “have the resources they 
need when they need them.” We stand by to assist. 

There were a number of colleagues on my side of the aisle, in- 
cluding Senator Sessions whom I spoke with this morning, and oth- 
ers, such as Senator Allard, who is on the Budget Committee, who 
spoke of the need for this hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Warner follows:] 

Prepahed Statement by Senator John Warner 

The committee meets this morning to receive testimony from Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Paul Wolfowitz, Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Peter 
Pace, USMC, and Deputy Director of the Office of Management and Budget (0MB), 
Joel Kaplan, on President Bush’s request for a fiscal year 2006 contingent reserve 
fund for ongoing military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. We look forward to 
your testimony. 

On May 5, 2004, President Bush announced his intention to request a $26 billion 
contingent reserve fund for fiscal year 2006 for United States military operations 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. The President stated that, “While we do not know the pre- 
cise costs for operations next year, recent developments on the ground and increased 
demands on our troops indicate the need to plan for contingencies. We must make 
sure there is no disruption in funding and resources for our troops.” This is a pru- 
dent course of action, which I support. Congress received the President’s formal re- 
quest for this additional funding yesterday. 

It is important to note that, even with this reserve fund, the administration will 
still request a full fiscal year 2006 supplemental after the first of the year, when 
it can better estimate the costs of the ongoing war on terror. 
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When the President made his announcement last week, the committee was in the 
process of marking up the National Defense Authorization Bill for Fiscal Year 2005. 
At the request of Senator Byrd, the committee deferred action on this request for 
additional funding until we could hold a hearing to receive more information on this 
request. I am pleased that we are able to conduct this hearing prior to floor action 
on the defense authorization bill. 

When the administration presented its budget request for fiscal year 2005 in Feb- 
ruary, the request did not include funding for costs associated with the ongoing 
global war on terrorism. This is in keeping with longstanding tradition of funding 
ongoing military operations through supplemental appropriations. At that time, the 
administration stated that it expected to request a supplemental to cover these 
costs, after the start of calendar year 2005. Prior to the passage of a supplemental, 
the administration planned to cover the cost of the war with funds from other mili- 
tary accounts — a process commonly called “cash flowing.” Administration officials 
assured this committee in February and March that “cash flowing” ongoing military 
operations presented acceptable and manageable risk. 

However, circumstances have changed. Increased demands on our troops, particu- 
larly in Iraq, have led to concerns that additional funding may be needed prior to 
the start of calendar year 2005, thus the need for contingent funding. As proposed, 
the contingent reserve fund would act as a “bridge” between the fiscal year 2005 
budget request and the fiscal year 2005 supplemental expected in February 2005. 
If the President determines that additional resources are needed for ongoing mili- 
tary operations, he would first report to Congress and then be able to use funds in 
the contingent reserve, up to $25 billion. 

The Senate is scheduled to begin consideration of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Bill for Fiscal Year 2005 on Monday, May 17. This hearing is designed to in- 
form the Senate on the specifics of the proposed contingent reserve fund prior to 
floor action on the bill. We will then be in a better position to decide whether to 
authorize this additional funding for fiscal year 2005, as part of our bill. 

I look forward to our witnesses outlining the reasons for the request for a contin- 
gent reserve fund, and how the fund will be used to provide the additional resources 
our troops may need to continue military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. I am 
also interested in the administration’s recommendations on how the fund should be 
structured, including any suggested mechanisms to govern the disbursement of 
these funds, and necessary reporting requirements to ensure accountability for the 
use of these funds. 

I agree with the President that our first commitment must be to America’s secu- 
rity and that our troops “have the resources they need, when they need them.” We 
stand ready to assist in this goal. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin, do you have a few comments? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL LEVIN 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today we’re meeting 
to hear testimony on the administration’s request for $25 billion to 
fund the cost of ongoing operations in Iraq and Afghanistan over 
the first few months of fiscal year 2005. U.S. Armed Forces are cur- 
rently spending over $5 billion per month for operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, and the homeland defense activities known as 
Operation Noble Eagle (ONE). 

A supplemental for fiscal year 2004 was enacted in early Novem- 
ber, 5 weeks into the fiscal year, so that the Services would not 
have to absorb these tremendous incremental costs out of their reg- 
ular budgets. 

In his State of the Union address in January, President Bush 
told us, “in 2 weeks I will send you a budget that funds the war.” 
But the fiscal year 2005 budget that the President sent to Congress 
contained no funding to fund the substantial costs of these ongoing 
operations. 

On February 24, I wrote to the Senate Budget Committee on the 
need to provide this type of funding to cover the expenses for these 
ongoing operations during the first few months of fiscal year 2005. 
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I wrote the Budget Committee as follows: “We should not wait 
until sometime during fiscal year 2005 to submit a supplemental 
budget request, as the administration did last year. Circumstances 
are different this year. Last year the war had not begun. Now hav- 
ing U.S. troops on the ground is a fact and recognizing this reality 
and paying for it is the responsible thing to do.” 

While it is certainly true I wrote that no one can predict with 
precision what these fiscal year 2005 costs will be, we could cer- 
tainly provide funds to cover likely requirements for some period 
of the year, and I suggested in that letter increasing the budget au- 
thority and the national defense function by $30 billion in fiscal 
year 2005 to cover up to 6 months of the incremental costs for the 
current pace of operations. 

The Senate Budget Committee agreed with that proposal and 
Section 312 of the Senate Budget Resolution provides for up to $30 
billion to fund activities in Iraq and Afghanistan if the President 
makes a request for such funding. This language was contained in 
the resolution adopted by the Senate on March 11. 

On April 15, the Department of Defense (DOD) announced it was 
extending the tours of 20,000 servicemembers in Iraq, effectively 
increasing the size of our forces there and guaranteeing that the 
so-called burn rate, which already exceeds $5 billion a month for 
these operations, will climb still higher. Yet, when Deputy Sec- 
retary Wolfowitz appeared before this committee to discuss Iraq 
and Afghanistan a week after that announcement, there was still 
no acknowledgment of the need to adopt a supplemental budget. 

Last September, Section 8139 of the 2004 Defense Appropria- 
tions bill stated that the cost of ongoing operations in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan should be included in the budget request, and last Octo- 
ber, the chairman of the House Budget Committee told the DOD 
comptroller that these costs should be included in the 2005 budget 
request. Yet for months, DOD witnesses have asserted that no sup- 
plemental was needed until sometime next year. 

Since September 11, 2001, Congress has provided this adminis- 
tration with considerable sums of money and considerable flexibil- 
ity in using that money. That flexibility has led to problems. In 
April 2003, the conferees on the fiscal year 2003 supplemental for 
Iraq and Afghanistan stated the following: “Approximately $750 
million appropriated to operation and maintenance (O&M) accounts 
has been obligated for construction activities supporting the global 
war on terrorism and operations in Iraq.” Funds for these projects 
have been expended without providing notice to Congress, despite 
repeated requests for information by both House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees and House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees, and as required by law. 

Given the recent statements by Senator Byrd and other Members 
of Congress that the DOD failed to keep Congress properly in- 
formed about how emergency funds have been spent, we need to 
find a way to act quickly to support our troops while still holding 
the executive branch accountable for how these funds will be used. 

We have to do better as we move forward. Congress has recog- 
nized that our Federal budget should not sweep these costs under 
the rug until after Novemb^er and pretend that because we can’t 
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predict the exact cost of these operations, that we should not esti- 
mate the costs and budget for them now. 

On May 5, the President issued a statement finally acknowledg- 
ing the problem, requesting that Congress, “establish a $25 billion 
contingent emergency reserve fund to support operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan.” When the President announced his intention to 
submit this budget amendment, I had already prepared an amend- 
ment for last week’s mark-up to authorize the $30 billion in addi- 
tional funding that the Senate Budget Resolution has provided. 
The amendment that I circulated at that time contained budget de- 
tail. 

On learning of the President’s statement. Senator Byrd very ap- 
propriately asked that our committee withhold action on providing 
these funds for 2005 until we could hold a hearing on how the ad- 
ministration intends to use such funds. The Defense Authorization 
bill, as our chairman has mentioned, is scheduled to go to the floor 
next week, and it’s essential that we address this issue. We cannot 
pretend that our bill addresses the most pressing needs of our men 
and women in uniform if we do not address a major readiness issue 
facing our forces. Our bill does not yet fund the cost of these ongo- 
ing operations. We should act to do so in order not to damage the 
readiness of our forces by forcing them to borrow against their en- 
tire year’s budget just to get through the first 4 or 5 months of the 
year. 

But to budget responsibly, we need information from the DOD 
and 0MB, and we need to have control over these funds and the 
detail which is proposed and necessary so that we can budget in 
a reasonable and responsible way, and that is what today’s hearing 
is intended to be. 

Over a week now has elapsed now since the President announced 
his decision, and yet there was no formal request made until last 
night. The administration has acted too unilaterally in many ways 
in the Iraq war. They failed to budget for the costs of the war. Now 
they want, apparently, as I read these letters, what amounts to a 
blank check for the supplemental costs. 

Congress should write a check. In fact, we’ve been pressing to 
write a check, but not a blank check. We need to support our men 
and women in uniform who are performing very difficult and chal- 
lenging tasks under dangerous circumstances, but we should do so 
in a way which provides the accountability that the taxpayers ex- 
pect and deserve. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, while this hearing is focused on funding 
these operations for fiscal year 2005, many of us are concerned that 
the Army in particular does not have sufficient funds to make it 
through the rest of fiscal year 2004, especially in light of the DOD’s 
decision to increase our planned troop levels in Iraq by about 
20,000 personnel. I hope our witnesses are prepared to tell us 
whether or not we have the resources necessary to sustain our 
forces for the rest of this fiscal year. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator Levin. Colleagues, I’d 
like to turn to an administrative announcement and request to the 
committee. Indeed, the President and the Secretary of Defense and 
Deputy Secretary have been in consultation with the committee 
about the promotion of General David H. Petraeus from the rank 
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of Major General to be Lieutenant General. The President has 
asked him to return to Iraq where he once commanded the 101st 
Airborne to take on the really challenging and vital task of working 
with strengthening the security forces. 

In consultation with my colleague, Mr. Levin, we feel that we’ll 
take his nomination out of order, and if confirmed by the commit- 
tee here today, we’ll send it to the floor for full confirmation. So 
a quorum being present, I ask the committee to consider the nomi- 
nation of Major General David H. Petraeus to be Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and Chief, Office of Security Transition-Iraq. 

Senator Levin. So moved. 

Senator Clinton. Second. 

Chairman Warner. The nomination before the committee the re- 
quired length of time, so moved, seconded. All in favor say aye. [A 
chorus of ayes.] 

Opposed? [No response.] 

The ayes have it. The nomination is confirmed. 

Colleagues, also, it’s the desire of the chair to move through this 
morning the important testimony with regard to the b^udget. 
Should Senators have questions other than what’s specifically be- 
fore the committee this morning, I would ask that you defer them 
and the chair, working with the ranking member, will see that 
hopefully an opportunity is made to have our witnesses reply. 

I know, having worked here daily with Secretary Wolfowitz and 
indeed General Pace, that both of you have been concentrating on 
the ongoing business of the building, and as such, there are some 
details about the prison that has been handled by the Secretary 
himself and the chairman, but nevertheless, we’ll see what occurs 
by way of desired and future questions. 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, I must express some reserva- 
tion about that. We’ve had limited amount of time to try and deal 
with something which is of enormous importance. The Secretary 
was directly informed by the Red Cross about some of these allega- 
tions and abuses that took place in the prison and I have intention 
of questioning him. 

Chairman Warner. We’ll try and make that arrangement. 

Senator Kennedy. I’m glad to conform with the chair, but I’d like 
to be able to reserve my 6 minutes for matters which I think are 
enormously important. 

Chairman Warner. The Senator is heard. I would like to, how- 
ever, continue with the budget hearing and we’ll make that pos- 
sible towards the end. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Wolfowitz. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL D. WOLFOWITZ, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, and I’d like to actually begin by thanking you for 
that speedy action on the nomination of General Petraeus. It is a 
very important appointment to a critical post, because as you point- 
ed out, he is going to be pulling together all the different pieces in- 
volved in training, equipping, and organizing Iraqi security forces, 
which is one of the key elements for our strategy for success in 
Iraq. I can’t imagine a better qualified individual to take on that 
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assignment and I appreciate the speed with which the committee 
has addressed that nomination. 

Chairman Warner. Many members of the committee met him in 
the course of their individual visits to the country of Iraq. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. In fact, Senator, I think one can even see 
in some of the success that’s been achieved, in spite of the difficulty 
of recent weeks in Mosul and in the area that General Petraeus 
was in charge of that he has fundamental understanding of what 
it takes to succeed. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify today in support of President Bush’s request 
for a $25 billion reserve fund and to receive your input on the 
structure of that reserve. 

Chairman Warner. If I might interrupt you, we’ll put into the 
record the statements by each of you in their entirety, and we also 
note the presence at the witness table of Mr. Lanzillotta. We wel- 
come you back, a former, very valued staff member of our commit- 
tee, and you’re here as they say, as back up, is that correct? Thank 
you. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary WOLFOWiTZ. He’s performing efficiently, as you no 
doubt are aware. 

The reserve fund we are requesting will provide an insurance 
plan so that the DOD has adequate resources for both its core de- 
fense activities and its operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. It is 
critical so that we can avoid any disruption in funding for our mili- 
tary forces. 

The DOD’s plan had been to cash flow fiscal year 2005 operations 
in Iraq and Afghanistan until a supplemental budget request could 
be prepared with more precision in the first quarter of calendar 
year 2005. However, our higher projected troop levels increase the 
risk that certain accounts, especially operation and maintenance 
(O&M) Army, could have difficult cash flowing operations beyond 
the February and March time frame in 2005. This reserve fund will 
eliminate that risk and provide a margin of safety. 

The reserve fund would be used primarily for O&M require- 
ments, but a portion is expected to be used for force protection 
needs as well. Requirements are likely to include fuel for heli- 
copters, tanks, and other vehicles; transportation costs for move- 
ment of personnel and equipment in and out of the theater of oper- 
ations; equipment maintenance and logistics supplies; force protec- 
tion needs, such as body armor and up-armor and high-mobility 
multipurpose wheeled vehicles (HMMWVs); and very importantly, 
continued momentum to achieve a more modular Army and a larg- 
er brigade structure in the Army. 

The administration still anticipates submitting a supplemental 
appropriation request to Congress in early 2005 to fund the incre- 
mental costs for contingent operations in fiscal year 2005. But as 
of today, it continues to be impossible to know what our total sup- 
plemental funding needs will be for the next fiscal year, particu- 
larly after the election in Afghanistan and after sovereignty is 
transferred in Iraq. Depending on the circumstances, we could face 
the need for either more troops or fewer troops, for more intensive 
operations or less intensive operations. 
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Mr. Chairman, support of this request will ensure that our won- 
derful men and women in uniform have the tools that they need 
to continue winning the fight in Iraq, a victory that will also make 
our country more secure. America’s commitment to success in Iraq 
was underscored again this past Monday when the President vis- 
ited the Pentagon. As the President said on that occasion, the 
United States has a vital national interest in the success of free in- 
stitutions in Iraq as the alternative to tyranny and terrorist vio- 
lence in the Middle East. 

As we carry out this mission, we are confronting problems 
squarely and we are making changes as needed. Despite recent vio- 
lence, and at a time when so much attention is being focused prop- 
erly on the abuses of detainees in Iraq, we need to continue to 
move forward on all fronts, implementing the coalition’s strategy to 
set conditions that will ensure a free Iraq that is stable and at 
peace with its neighbors. 

Our strategy involves three interdependent lines of operation to 
build indigenous Iraqi capacity and to transition responsibilities 
from the Coalition to Iraq rapidly but not hastily. While there are 
lessons to be learned from the violent events of the past few weeks, 
which will affect the way we pursue these lines of operation, we 
think these are still the three key elements that will bring us suc- 
cess in Iraq. 

The first line of operation involves building capable Iraqi security 
forces to achieve stability. That is the effort that Lieutenant, now 
Major General Petraeus, will undertake. We have redoubled our ef- 
forts to recruit, train, equip, and most importantly, mentor Iraqi 
security forces, all five branches, the police, the Iraqi Civil Defense 
Corps, the army, the Border Police, and the Facilities Protection 
Service. Over the next few months, our aim is to certify the ability 
of these forces that they are ready to assume greater responsibil- 
ities from coalition forces. 

Similarly, through technical assistance and mentoring by U.S. 
prosecutors and judges of their Iraqi counterparts, we have been 
helping to build a capacity of the Iraqi criminal justice sector. 

The second line of operation involves nurturing Iraq’s capacity 
for representative self-government with the aim of creating a gov- 
ernment that the Iraqi people will feel is theirs, and that moves us 
out of the position of being an occupying power. 

While many think that June 30 will be a magical date on which 
the Coalition Provisional Authority (CPA) will suddenly transition 
out of all of its responsibilities to a new Iraqi Government, it is ac- 
tually just one step in the process. Already, free Iraqis have been 
gradually assuming responsibility for governmental functions for 
quite some time. Many Iraqi ministries report to the Governing 
Council rather than to the CPA. 

Iraq now has a functioning judiciary. At the local and provincial 
levels, elected assemblies are up and running. When the interim 
government assumes office on June 30, its most important task will 
be to prepare the way for elections to establish a transitional gov- 
ernment in January 2005, another step in the process. That gov- 
ernment in turn will be replaced by elections for a fully constitu- 
tional government at the end of 2005. 
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The third line of operation involves the reconstruction of Iraq’s 
infrastructure and the restoration of essential services to provide 
better lives for Iraqis and put people back to work. Iraq has tre- 
mendous potential. It has well-educated and industrious people. It 
has fertile land, water resources, and abundant natural resources. 
Our strategy aims to put Iraq on course to realizing that potential 
and setting conditions for Iraqis to reap greater prosperity in the 
future. 

This strategy remains a valid guide to working through new re- 
alities and uncertainty about events after Iraqis begin governing 
themselves. We have encountered intense armed resistance in re- 
cent weeks, but that does not invalidate these three basic elements 
of the strategy. In fact, what the enemy fears most is that Iraqis 
will be in charge of their own country, and then the enemy will 
face what that key terrorist, Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, called suffo- 
cation. 

The surviving hard core elements of Saddam’s regime have ev- 
erything to lose from eradication of the old order and the prospect 
of being held to account for their crimes. They and the terrorists 
and foreign fighters with whom they make common cause, are 
tough and ruthless killers, but they have no positive vision to offer 
Iraq, only fear and death and destruction. They are trying to desta- 
bilize the country before it has a chance to stand on its own feet. 
While we cannot inspire fear the way that they do, and we would 
not want to, we offer a hopeful vision of a new Iraq that the great 
majority of Iraqis look forward to. The transition to Iraqi sov- 
ereignty and elected constitutional government will eventually 
make the enemy’s position untenable. 

Let me say a word to thank the committee for its support of our 
request for authority for the commander’s emergency response pro- 
gram. As I think most of you know, this has been a remarkably 
successful way of helping the people of Iraq and Afghanistan and 
gaining their support for our operations there. 

I’d also like to thank you for providing train and equip authority 
to help us enhance the ability of Iraqi and Afghan military and se- 
curity forces to combat terrorism and to support U.S. and coalition 
military operations, and I appreciate the expansion of that author- 
ity as we requested to all Iraqi and Afghan security forces. 

As I think you know, in the past our military commanders have 
been hampered by the lack of flexible funding for indigenous secu- 
rity forces, especially in Iraq. As you move toward conference, I ask 
that you let us discuss with you the possibility of building on this 
important step to adopt the fuller authority the President re- 
quested, and in particular, to raise the ceiling above $150 million. 

In closing, I would also like to thank the wonderful men and 
women who wear the uniform of the United States of America, and 
particularly the nearly 140,000 in Iraq and more than 15,000 in Af- 
ghanistan who serve on the front lines of the global war on terror- 
ism. Words cannot adequately express how proud and grateful we 
are for their service. 

I also thank this committee for the strong support given to U.S. 
security and to our military people in your National Defense Au- 
thorization Bill for Fiscal Year 2005. The President’s staff and the 
DOD are still reviewing the details and we will provide you our 
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views shortly. We look forward to working with you in achieving 
the hest possible support for America’s Armed Forces and our vital 
missions around the globe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Wolfowitz follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Hon. Paul Wolfowitz 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to be here today to 
testify in support of President Bush’s request for a $25 billion reserve fund and to 
receive your input on the structure of this reserve. 

THE president’s $25 BILLION RESERVE FUND 

The reserve fund we are requesting will provide an insurance plan so the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) has adequate resources for both its core defense activities 
and its operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. It is critical to avoid any disruption in 
funding for our military forces. 

The DOD’s plan had been to cash flow fiscal year 2005 operations in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan until a supplemental budget request could be prepared by early 2005. 
Now, however, our higher projected troop levels increase the risk that certain ac- 
counts — especially Operation and Maintenance, Army (OMA) would have difficulty 
cash flowing operations beyond the February-March timeframe in 2005. This reserve 
fund will eliminate that risk and provide a margin of safety. 

The reserve fund would be used primarily for operation and maintenance (O&M) 
requirements, but a portion is expected to be used for force protection needs. Re- 
quirements are likely to include: 

• Fuel for helicopters, tanks, and other vehicles. 

• Transportation costs for movement of personnel and equipment in and 
out of the theater of operations. 

• Equipment maintenance (such as lubricants, repair parts) and logistics 
supplies. 

• Force protection needs such as individual body armor and up-armored 
HMMWVs. 

• Continued momentum to achieve a more modular Army. 

The administration still anticipates submitting a supplemental appropriation re- 
quest to Congress in early 2005 to fund incremental costs for contingent operations. 
It continues to be impossible to know what our total supplemental funding needs 
will be for fiscal year 2005 — particularly after the election in Afghanistan and after 
sovereignty is transferred in Iraq. Depending on the circumstances, we could face 
the need for either more or fewer troops — and more or less intensive operations. 

THE coalition’s STRATEGY TO ACHIEVE VICTORY IN IRAQ 

Support of this request will ensure that our wonderful men and women in uniform 
have the tools that they need to continue winning the fight in Iraq, a victory that 
will also make our country more secure. America’s commitment to success in Iraq 
was underscored again this past Monday during the President’s visit to the Penta- 
gon with his strong statement of support. As the President said, “The United States 
has a vital national interest in the success of free institutions in Iraq as the alter- 
native to tyranny and terrorist violence in the Middle East. As we carry out this 
mission, we are confronting problems squarely, and we are making changes as need- 
ed.” 

Despite recent violence and at a time when so much attention is being focused 
properly on the abuses of detainees in Iraq, we need to continue to move forward 
on all fronts implementing the coalition’s strategy to set conditions that will ensure 
a free Iraq that is stable and at peace with its neighbors. Our strategy involves 
three interdependent lines of operations to build indigenous Iraq capacity and tran- 
sition responsibilities from the coalition to Iraq rapidly, but not hastily. While the 
lessons to be learned from the violent events of the past few weeks affect the way 
we pursue these three lines of operation, these are still the three key elements that 
will bring success in Iraq. 

The first element involves building capable Iraqi security forces to achieve stabil- 
ity. Accordingly, we have redoubled our efforts to recruit, train, equip and, most im- 
portantly, mentor Iraqi security forces — Police, Iraqi Civil Defense Corps, Army, 
Border Police, and the Facilities Protection Service. Over the next few months our 
aim is to certify the ability of these forces, that they are ready to assume greater 
responsibilities from coalition forces. Similarly, through technical assistance and 
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mentoring by U.S. prosecutors and judges of their Iraqi counterparts, we have been 
helping to build the capacity of the Iraqi criminal justice sector. 

The second element involves nurturing Iraq’s capacity for representative, self-gov- 
ernment with the aim of creating a government that the Iraqi people will feel is 
theirs and that moves us out of the position of being an occupying power. While 
many think that June 30 will be a magical date on which Coalition Provisional Au- 
thority (CPA) will suddenly transition all of its responsibilities to a new Iraq govern- 
ment, it is actually just one step in a process. Already, free Iraqis have been gradu- 
ally assuming responsibility for governmental functions for quite some time. Many 
Iraqi ministries report to the Governing Council rather than the CPA. Iraq now has 
a functioning judiciary to provide equal justice for all. At the local and provincial 
levels, elected assemblies are up and running. When the Interim Government as- 
sumes office on June 30, its most important task will be to prepare the way for elec- 
tions to establish the Transitional Government in January 2005. That government 
in turn will be replaced by elections for a fully constitutional government at the end 
of 2005. 

The third element involves the reconstruction of Iraq’s infrastructure and the res- 
toration of essential services that are providing better lives for Iraqis and putting 
people back to work. Iraq has tremendous potential. Iraq has well-educated and in- 
dustrious people. It has fertile land and water resources, and it has abundant natu- 
ral resources. Our strategy aims to put Iraq on course to realizing that potential 
and to setting conditions for Iraqis to reap greater prosperity in the future. 

This strategy remains a valid guide to working through new realities and uncer- 
tainty about events after the Iraqis begin governing themselves. We have encoun- 
tered intense armed resistance in recent weeks, but that does not invalidate our 
strategy. In fact, what the enemy fears most is that Iraqis will be in charge of their 
own country, and they will face what the key terrorist, Zarqawi, calls “suffocation.” 

The surviving hard-core elements of Saddam’s regime have everything to lose 
from eradication of the old order and the prospect of being held to account for their 
crimes. They and the terrorists and foreign fighters with whom they make common 
cause are tough and ruthless killers, but they have no positive vision to offer Iraq — 
only fear and death and destruction. They are trying to destabilize the country be- 
fore it has a chance to stand on its own feet. While we cannot inspire fear the way 
they do — and would not want to — we offer a hopeful vision of a new Iraq that the 
great majority of Iraqis look forward to. The transition to Iraqi sovereignty and 
elected constitutional government will eventually make the enemy’s position unten- 
able. 


MORE FLEXIBLE AUTHORITIES 

Regarding the special authorities that President Bush requested, I thank the com- 
mittee for its support of the Commander’s Emergency Response Program (CERP). 
This has been a remarkably successful way of helping the people of Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan and gaining their support for our operations there. 

I also thank you for providing “train and equip” authority to help us enhance the 
ability of Iraqi and Afghan military and security forces to combat terrorism and sup- 
port U.S. and coalition military operations. In the past our military commanders 
have been hampered by the lack of a flexibility funding authority that included se- 
curity forces, especially in Iraq. As you move toward conference, I ask that you let 
us discuss with you the need to build on this important step by adopting the fuller 
authority that the President requested. 

CLOSING 

In closing, I want to thank all the wonderful men and women who wear the uni- 
form of the United States of America, and particularly the nearly 140,000 in Iraq 
and more than 15,000 in Afghanistan serving on the front lines of the global war 
on terrorism. Words cannot adequately express how proud and how grateful we are 
for your service. 

I also thank this committee for the strong support given to U.S. security and our 
military people in your National Defense Authorization Bill for Fiscal Year 2005. 
The President’s staff and the DOD are still reviewing the details and will provide 
you our views shortly. We look forward to assisting you in achieving the best pos- 
sible support for America’s Armed Forces and our vital missions around the globe. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Director Kaplan. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL D. KAPLAN, OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

Mr. Kaplan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for inviting me to appear before you today to discuss the 
President’s request. I do have a full text I’ll submit for the record, 
but in the interest of time and because Secretary Wolfowitz covered 
much of what I have to say. I’ll highlight the key factors that 
shaped our thinking in working with the DOD in putting together 
the President’s request. 

First, we were guided by the President’s clear and consistent di- 
rection, making sure the commanders and the men and women in 
the field have the resources they need to accomplish the mission. 

Second, the funding is requested as a contingent emergency re- 
serve, with funds activated only after the President submits a re- 
quest designating all or parts of the funding as an emergency and 
essential to operations in Iraq or Afghanistan. 

Third, relatedly, the reserve is intended for operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan only. 

Finally, I’d just like to note, as Deputy Secretary Wolfowitz has, 
that we continue to plan to come to Congress with a full supple- 
mental request for 2005 early next year when we can have more 
precise and reliable estimates of what operational needs are likely 
to be in Iraq and Afghanistan in 2005. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to answering the 
committee’s questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kaplan follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Joel D. Kaplan 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for inviting me to ap- 
pear before you today to discuss the President’s request for a $25 billion contingent 
emergency reserve fund for operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, which the President 
formally submitted to Congress yesterday. 

In his remarks at the Pentagon on Monday, the President reiterated this Nation’s 
commitment to the brave men and women of our Armed Forces who are engaged 
in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere around the world in the war on terror. The 
President has never wavered in his commitment to provide those men and women 
in the field the resources they need to accomplish their missions. Consequently, his 
direction to us has been clear and consistent: make sure the commanders have the 
resources they need to accomplish the mission and protect our men and women in 
uniform. 

It is with those men and women in mind that the President last week decided 
to propose this contingent emergency reserve, to provide the commanders and the 
troops in the field the confidence that the resources they need will be there when 
they need them. This reserve, if enacted by Congress, will guarantee we have the 
ability to respond to rapidly changing conditions in the region, while affording the 
necessary time and experience after the transition in Iraq and the elections in Af- 
ghanistan to ensure that a supplemental request made of Congress in early 2005 
more accurately reflects real needs. 

There are several core principles that guided the administration’s request for this 
reserve. First, it should be made available as a contingent reserve activated only 
after the President submits a request designating the funds as an emergency and 
essential to operations in Iraq or Afghanistan. While the levels requested in the 
2005 base defense request may well be sufficient to meet all operational needs until 
Congress acts on a fiscal year 2005 supplemental early next year, the President, 
based on the advice and recommendations of the Secretary of Defense, believed it 
was prudent to have an insurance policy in place. 

Based on our work with the Department of Defense (DOD) and the Services, it 
is clear that they will need to — and can without disruption — pull forward funds 
planned for the second half of the year to use in the first and second quarter for 
operational needs if the tempo continues at the current high pace. In the current 
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environment, a need to “cashflow” from the last two quarters in 2005 has the poten- 
tial to raise concern about the reliability of resources later in the year. We wanted 
to provide commanders, as well as the troops serving in the field, with the con- 
fidence that nothing will stand in the way of the President’s pledge to provide them 
with the resources they need to accomplish their mission. A reserve guarantees they 
will have what they need when they need it. 

Second, the reserve should provide adequate flexibility to allow us to respond to 
a fluid operational environment and emerging requirements. The DOD and we be- 
lieve that at the current pace the pressure points in planning and executing are 
likely to develop in the Operation and Maintenance (O&M) accounts, and particu- 
larly Army and Marine Corps O&M. This understanding is reflected in the alloca- 
tions we have requested in the language we sent to Congress yesterday. We also 
are seeking to assure that these resources are matched with transfer authority to 
promptly address changing requirements, including emerging procurement require- 
ments related to force protection. 

Third, the reserve should address requirements in Afghanistan and Iraq only. We 
believe the base 2005 request provides ample resources to meet requirements unre- 
lated to the critical operational missions in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Fourth, we want to assure that enactment of the contingent emergency reserve 
does not come at the expense of the President’s 2005 base request for the DOD of 
$401.7 billion. Early in his administration, the President determined that predict- 
ability in funding was critical to fulfilling the DOD’s transformation agenda. That 
predictability is even more important now as the Services are asked to fully engage 
in the war against terror abroad even as it fundamentally transforms it organiza- 
tion, infrastructure, force, and doctrine. While some may argue to shift require- 
ments identified in the 2005 base request into the proposed reserve, such a shift 
risks creating uncertainty and disruption in the DOD’s planning and execution of 
key national security missions. 

Finally, I’d just like to note that this administration has tremendous respect for 
Congress’ Constitutional role, and its responsibility, in authorizing and appropriat- 
ing resources for our armed services. It is in deference to this role that we want 
to make sure that the next supplemental request you consider is accurate and pre- 
cise as to the military’s needs. Some have recommended that we simply extrapolate 
from today’s costs, multiplying those costs over some fixed period as the basis for 
a request. We have found that such estimates often mean funds are mismatched 
with accounts and the requirements that actually develop. The combination of a re- 
serve that can be activated as needed with a future supplemental built on actual 
2005 conditions assures we will spend what is necessary to support our troops and 
their vital mission. 

Thank you again for the privilege of appearing before this committee with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. I will be happy to take your questions. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

May 12, 2004 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 

I ask the Congress to consider the enclosed FY 2005 budget 
a.Tnendment to establish a $25 billion contingent emergency 
reserve fund to support operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Although we do not know the precise costs for operations next 
year, developments on the ground in Iraq Indicate the need to 
plan for contingencies. We plan to pursue a full FY 2005 
supplemental request when we car. better estimate precise costs. 
In the meantime, this reserve fund will ensure that our men and 
women in uniform continue to have the resources they need when 
they need them. 

I have pledged to our troops that they will have all the 
resources they need to accomplish this vital mission, and I urge 
the Congress to approve this reserve fund. 

The details of this proposal are set forth in the enclosed 
letter from the Director of the Office of Management and Budget. 



House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Enclosure 
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Estimate No. ^ 

108* Congress, 2 "“ Session 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20S03 

May 12, 2004 

The President 
The White House 

Submitted for your consideration is a request for an FY 2005 budget amendment to 
establish a $25 billion contingent emergency reserve fund to support operations in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

The Department of Defense developed this recommendation following discussions with 
our commanders in Iraq and Afghanistan. Developments on the ground and uncertainty when 
Congress would be in session to consider an FY 2005 supplemental indicate that the availability 
of a reserve fmd may be necessary to ensure there is no disruption in ftmding and resources for 
our armed forces. 

Following Congressional action, the contingent emergency reserve fund would be 
available only if you make a subsequent request designating all or some of these funds as an 
emergency and essential to operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. The flmds would not be 
available for reconstruction activities. While the funds initially would be allocated into the Iraq 
Freedom Fund across the military services, the amendment would provide flexibility to transfer 
funds if necessary. The contingent emergency reserve fund would be available beginning in FY 
2005. The Department believes it has the resources it needs for FY 2004, assuming it has 
sufficient flexibility to transfer ftmds between accounts. 

The costs of continued operations over the next year cannot be estimated with precision 
at this time. The contingent emergency reserve fund would be accessed should there be a need 
for additional resources. We plan to submit a full supplemental request in early 2005 when the 
Department of Defense will have better information on required resources, Until then, the 
reserve fund will ensure tliat our troops will have the necessary resources when they need them. 
Funds spent from the reserve would reduce the cost of a full FY 2005 supplemental request. 

Recommendation 



Attached for yom- consideration is legislative language fliat would establish this fund. 
We understand that both the House and the Senate Armed Services Committees have indicated 
an interest in authorizing this fund in their FY 2005 Department of Defense Authorization bills. 
This legislative language could be adapted to authorize this fund. 


I have reviewed this proposal and am satisfied that it is necessary at this time. 'Iheretbre, 
I join the Secretary of Defense in recommending that you transmit the proposal to the Congress. 


Sincerely, 



Enclosure 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Iraq Freedom Fimi 
Contingent Emergency Resen’e 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 

For additional expenses, not otherwise provided for, necessary to supnort operations in 
Iraq or Afghanistan. $25.0OO.Q0Q.000. available October I, 2005, atidto remain available until 
expanded: Provided. That the funds made available under this heading shall be avaikble only to 
the extent that an official budget request for all or part of the funds is transmitted by the 
President to the Congress and includes designation of the amount of tlrat reouesi as an 
e mergency and essential to support activities and agencies in Iraq or Afghanistan: Pi ovided 
imlher. TTiat funds made available under this heading, muv be available for transfer for the 
following activities : 

Up to S14.QOO.OOO . OQO for “Operation and Maintenance. Annv” : 

Up to S 1 .OQO.OOO.OOQ for “Ooemtion and Maintenaitce. Navy”: 

Up to S7-.OQO.OOO.QOO for “Operation and Maintenance. Marine Corps ”: 

Up to $1.000.000.000 for “Operation and Maintenance. Air Force”: 

Up to S2.0Q0.000.000 for “Qperatioc and Maintenance. Defense-Wide: 

Up to Sf.OOO.OOO.OOQ may be used to reimburse other appropriations or funds of the 
Department of Defen s e and classified programs: 

Provided further. That in addition to the trans fe rs authorized in the previous proviso, 
after cr)nsuItation with the Director of the Office of Management and Budget, the Secretary of 
Defense may transfer the funds provided herein to any appiopriaticn or fund of the D e partmen t 
of Defense or classified programs, to be merged with and available for the same purposes and for 
the same time period as the appropiiation to which tansfened: Provided further, the Seeietai'V 
of Defense shall notify the Commit t ees on Appropriations and th e Authorizing Committees fiv e 
days prior to the transfer of funds made available under the previous proviso: Provided further. 
That upon a determination that all or part of Ifae lunds transferred from this appropriation are not 
necessary for the purposes provided herein, such amounts may be transferred back to this 
appropriation: Provided fiji ther. That the transfer authority provided under this heading is in 
addition to an v other transfer authority available to the Department of Defense, 

Tliis request for $23 billion foi the Iraq Freedom Fund would provide the resources 
necessary to ensure there is no disruption in funding and resources for oai‘ aimed forces. The 
funds would only be available to the Deparbuenl of Defease and classified programs to support 
operations in Iraq and Afglianistan and would only be available if the President makes an 
emergency determination that additional resources are needed for essential war costs. Funds 
would be available for all service operation and maintenance accounts as well as emerging 
needs. The amendment provides flexibility to transfer funds across accounts and services if there 
is a need. 


Chairman Warner. General Pace. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. PETER PACE, USMC, VICE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

General Pace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
thank you very much. I want to get to your questions as quickly 
as possible. I’d be remiss though if I didn’t say thank you on sev- 
eral levels. First, to this committee, and indeed to all of Congress 
for your very strong bipartisan support of your military. We’re on 
a very difficult mission. You are making sure, you have made sure, 
and you continue to make sure, that we have the assets available 
to get the job done and we thank you very much for that. 

Second, to the magnificent young men and women who are in 
fact carrying forth the missions in Iraq and Afghanistan and 
around the world. They are making us proud. To their families, 
whose sacrifices are equal to that of the soldiers in combat. Lastly, 
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to the employers of our tremendous members of the Guard and Re- 
serve. They have shown incredible flexibility and support, and we 
know that this is a sacrifice for them as well and we’d like to pub- 
licly thank them for that. Sir, thank you. 

Chairman Warner. I’ve carefully looked through all the docu- 
ments that have come up requesting that the committee take up 
this issue. I’d like to put this in some historical context, so I will 
start with you. Director Kaplan. This particular type of financial 
arrangement. I’m not talking about the substance at the moment 
for what the funds are needed, it seems to me clear documentation, 
but the mechanism by which this particular vehicle was chosen and 
titled. What is the historical precedent, if any, for this type of fi- 
nancing? 

Mr. Kaplan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Certainly the first ele- 
ment of the character is the account structure which we’ve identi- 
fied. We’ve tried to put this into the Iraqi Freedom Fund (IFF), 
which was a creation of Congress in the April 2003 supplemental. 

Chairman Warner. Yes, I’m familiar with that. 

Mr. Kaplan. Within that account structure, we’ve tried to iden- 
tify those areas where we think there will be the greatest pressure 
points or are likely to be the greatest pressure points as we enter 
the beginning of the next calendar year. As Secretary Wolfowitz 
mentioned, we had intended to cash flow. We want to make sure 
that in particular the Army O&M accounts, the commanders, and 
the Service, knows that it has the confidence that as we get into 
calendar year 2005, those resources will be there. 

So, again, the account that we’ve identified is the IFF. 

Chairman Warner. It’s an existing fund and ongoing expendi- 
tures are being made out of it. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kaplan. I believe that’s correct. Ongoing expenditures are 
still being made out of it, yes, sir. 

Chairman Warner. To what extent was the normal supple- 
mental route considered? 

Mr. Kaplan. Mr. Chairman, as many administration witnesses 
and officials have noted, we did consider a supplemental when we 
submitted the President’s budget in February 2005. We concluded 
that the best way to proceed would be to come forward with a full- 
year supplemental later in the year rather than in the beginning 
of fiscal year 2005 when we could identify, with some reliability 
and precision, what those needs would be. 

As I said in my testimony, that is still our intention. As Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld and Secretary Wolfowitz talked to their command- 
ers and their Service Chiefs, they concluded that we needed to pro- 
vide some additional assurance that as we progressed in the begin- 
ning part of the fiscal year 2005 and particularly early calendar 
year 2005, they would have those resources. It is still our intention 
to cash flow, and we believe, and the Services believe, as I under- 
stand it, that that can be done without disruption to ongoing oper- 
ations. It’s still our intention to do that. It’s just that we want to 
make sure, as we get into the early months of calendar year 2005, 
the Services have the confidence that the money will be there. If 
there is a delay in getting a supplemental in early 2005, either be- 
cause of the congressional calendar or 
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Chairman Warner. Does this procedure give the executive 
branch any advantages of more flexibility over the use of the funds 
in comparison to the normal supplemental, and most specifically 
the funds in the 2003 supplemental? Did you designate it? 

Mr. Kaplan. I believe it gives similar flexibility that existed in 
the IFF component of the 2003 supplemental. I think that flexibil- 
ity is important and it does go to why we’ve requested it in this 
fashion. That again is that we don’t know right now what the 
needs are going to be as we proceed later into the year. We want 
to make sure that commanders, the Secretary, and the President 
have the flexibility, after notification to Congress, to direct those 
resources to the needs. 

Chairman Warner. So there’s flexibility over and above what 
was agreed upon between the executive branch and legislative 
branch with regard to the 2003 supplemental. 

Mr. Kaplan. I think — and maybe Larry can correct me if I’m 
wrong — it’s similar flexibility. 

Chairman Warner. Similar’s a nice word, but I want to know 
how it varies. 

Mr. Kaplan. I think, Mr. Chairman, that within the IFF lan- 
guage — 

Chairman Warner. You think. Does anybody know? Excuse me, 
I don’t mean to be embarrassing. Mr. Secretary, would you like to 
deal with this for a few minutes? 

Mr. Lanzillotta. Mr. Chairman, the flexibilities in this reserve 
account as submitted to Congress are the same flexibilities and 
transfer authority that we already have. 

Chairman Warner. Over and above previous procedures? 

Mr. Lanzillotta. The general transfer authority would be over 
and above previous procedures. It allows us as an insurance fund 
to reduce the risk to our ongoing program. Normally, to go back to 
your original point, historically the DOD submits a supplemental 
in late winter, early spring, and it is a normal procedure for the 
Services to cash flow those expenses to that time period. 

Chairman Warner. We understand that. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. This fund though will allow us to reduce the 
risks to the program, especially Army O&M, who has an exception- 
ally high burn rate at this point 

Chairman Warner. We understand that. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. — to restore to the commanders the stability 
and funding that they need to continue their program so it’ll have 
no negative effects on readiness. 

Chairman Warner. According to the General Accounting Office 
(GAO), the incremental costs of the global war on terrorism are 
about $5 billion a month. Such a monthly expenditure rate could 
translate into a requirement for $60 billion for the cost of the war 
for all of fiscal year 2005. Do you agree with those cost estimates? 

Mr. Lanzillotta. Currently, Mr. Chairman, our operational 
costs in Iraq, a marginal cost right now, is running about $4 bil- 
lion. Some months it’s $4.1, some months it’s $3.9, but it’s about 
$4 billion, and Afghanistan has been running between $600 million 
to $800 million, but is seeing a downward trend. Generally it’s 
about $4.6 billion. This isn’t the supplemental. This is only an in- 
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surance fund and the supplemental will be a larger number in the 
spring. 

Chairman Warner. Why $25 billion? If you used that formula, 
you should have a higher amount for this. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. What this reserve fund will allow the DOD to 
do, when we look at the burn rate, particularly for the Army, who 
is carrying the burden for this burn rate right now in the oper- 
ations, is allow us to ensure that the Army accounts have sufficient 
funding to when we think it is a probable outcome to get a supple- 
mental submitted and approved in Congress. This would allow the 
Army to reduce their risk into the March/April time frame when 
a supplemental is likely to be approved. 

Mr. Kaplan. If I could just make it clear, it is not intended to 
be the amount that we need for the first 6 months. It is intended 
to allow us to cash flow during that period without disrupting key 
programs. 

Chairman Warner. That’s clear. 

Mr. Kaplan. That’s the point. 

Chairman Warner. But we want to ensure that Congress has its 
traditional oversight responsibilities to monitor the expenditures, 
and I think we have to focus in very closely on how this particu- 
lar — and I think it’s a first of a kind. Would that not be correct? 

Mr. Kaplan. As far as I’m aware. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. It’s unusual. 

Chairman Warner. Unusual’s a different word, but it’s a first of 
a kind, and we want to make certain that it is in conformity with 
the traditional practices to the extent we can so that we can main- 
tain our oversight. 

Now, my time is up so I cannot pursue other questions. 

Mr. Kaplan. Could I just say one thing to be clear? 

Chairman Warner. Yes. 

Mr. Kaplan. There will be a request for a full year’s supple- 
mental early next calendar year. It will likely be much larger than 
$25 billion. 

Chairman Warner. There’s no question of that, but this is a very 
significant sum of taxpayers’ money over which Congress must ex- 
ercise its appropriate oversight. 

Mr. Kaplan. Absolutely. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. According to the letter to the President, this con- 
tingent emergency reserve fund would be accessed should there be 
a need for additional resources. As a matter of fact, your testimony 
makes it very clear that there will be a need for additional re- 
sources, isn’t that not clear? General Pace, is there any doubt in 
your mind we’re going to need additional resources? 

General Pace. There is no doubt in my mind, sir. 

Senator Levin. So when the letter reads, “should there be a 
need,” you’re already fudging. This is your letter, I think. Director 
Kaplan. Or this is Director Bolton’s letter. 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes, Senator. The letter states — should there be a 
need to provide additional resources prior to enactment of a fiscal 
year 2005 supplemental that can’t reasonably be covered by cash 
flow. We know and we’ve consistently said there will be a supple- 
mental. 
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Senator Levin. That’s not what the letter says. The letter says, 
“the emergency reserve fund would he accessed should there he a 
need for additional resources.” In any event, it’s clear in everyone’s 
mind we’re going to need additional resources. We’re presently 
spending about $4.6 billion more than we have appropriated for 
Iraq and Afghanistan. The question is, why not consider a supple- 
mental at this time? This is not a very great range, by the way. 
This is not some highly speculative expenditure. This is a very ob- 
vious expenditure that we know we’re going to need of about $4.6 
billion a month, that’s pretty precise. Why don’t we consider a sup- 
plemental for that and be honest about it? 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, the problem is, we really don’t know what 
the number is. It easily could be higher, it might be lower. 

Senator Levin. If it’s higher, fine, we’ll have another supple- 
mental. If it’s lower, fine, don’t spend it. But you say it’s $4.6 bil- 
lion, I mean, you actually added up the exact amount for Iraq, the 
exact amount for Afghanistan, and it came to somewhere around 
$4.5 or $4.6 billion. That’s plenty precise for us to consider a sup- 
plemental. There’s no reason not to be direct on this issue and to 
acknowledge what the costs are of this war, and to simply call this 
a speculative or a possible or a contingent emergency reserve fund 
it seems to me just continues to fudge the reality, which is that 
this war is costing us about $4.6 billion a month more than the 
President requested in his budget. I think we ought to have an 
honest presentation of a supplemental request rather than present- 
ing it this way. That’s number one. 

Number two, in terms of the flexibility, the way this is written, 
it says you divide it among six categories here. Then you say that, 
in addition to the transfers authorized in the previous proviso, 
which are already plentiful, after consultation, DOD may transfer 
funds provided here into any appropriation or fund of the DOD. So 
under this letter, this request, the Secretary of Defense, after con- 
sultation, basically inside the administration, can transfer that 
money from any of those areas to any of the other areas. Is that 
right. Director Kaplan? 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes, Senator, that’s correct. 

Senator Levin. This is just a $25 billion blank check. 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, I don’t think so. 

Senator Levin. Where’s the congressional control? Do you say 
here that Congress has to approve these expenditures? I know 
there’s notice of 5 days. Is there any approval either before the ex- 
penditure or after the proposed expenditure required by Congress? 

Mr. Kaplan. No, Senator, other than the appropriation and this 
committee’s authorization. 

Senator Levin. You’re asking for $25 billion to go anywhere you 
want. 

Mr. Kaplan. For purposes in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Senator Levin. For any purpose you determine in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. All this is window dressing. When you allocate $14 bil- 
lion for O&M, $1 billion for O&M Navy, $2 billion for O&M Marine 
and so forth, that’s just window dressing because you can move it 
from one account to another at your whim. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. Kaplan. Senator, that’s our attempt as we sit here today to 
identify where we think the pressure points are most likely to 
occur. 

Senator Levin. I understand that. But you have the authority 
under — if given the authority — to move that money from any ac- 
count to any other account without any congressional involvement 
other than a 5-day notice. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kaplan. For use in Iraq and Afghanistan, yes. Senator. 

Senator Levin. That’s the only limit? Here’s $25 billion more for 
use in Iraq and Afghanistan, so these numbers that you’re giving 
us are just window dressing numbers. 

Mr. Kaplan. No, Senator, they represent the DOD’s best esti- 
mate today. 

Senator Levin. But they don’t limit you expenditure in any way, 
do they? 

Mr. Kaplan. No, sir. 

Senator Levin. All right. So you have an unlimited $25 billion. 
That’s what this amounts to. I think that’s the definition of a blank 
check. I can’t think of a better definition of a blank check. 

Before my time runs out 

Chairman Warner. Could we allow Mr. Lanzillotta to answer? 

I’ll add additional time so that he can answer the question. 

Senator Levin. Sure. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. Senator, what this will allow us to do, and we 
outlined it for the operational cost, we know during this period of 
time that we’re going to have operational costs and force protection 
needs. The reason we allowed that flexibility, because we’re going 
through the 2004 right now, is because when we got very specific 
as to where the accounts are, we were trying to match the money 
to where the bills are. We currently have a stress point with gen- 
eral transfer authority, and so what we were trying to do is find 
that balance with Congress, because we know we need to support 
the operational costs and force protection costs as they happen on 
the ground and have the flexibility to deal with that, especially the 
force protection, without going through lengthy processes which 
would delay us getting that equipment to the troops in Iraq. 

Senator Levin. I understand. That’s exactly what Director 
Kaplan said basically. But you need to understand, you’re not talk- 
ing about balance with Congress here. You’re talking about $25 bil- 
lion for Iraq and for Afghanistan, and you can spend that in any 
way that you want. By the way, you don’t provide any personnel 
costs to those additional 20,000 troops, which is another problem 
I have with this. 

But because I’m going to run out of time, this is the definition 
of a blank check. I think most of us want to provide funds. We 
want a supplemental. It’s pretty ironic here. We’ve been trying to 
pressure this administration to cough up a request for the addi- 
tional money, and to come forth with a reasonable request for addi- 
tional money. The administration refused to do that until now, and 
this is what we get as a result of all our effort to have some respon- 
sible budgeting for the cost of this war. It’s Congress which has 
said this war’s costing $5 billion a month at least more than you 
have requested. That’s not responsible budgeting. Give us a respon- 
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sible request. It hasn’t been forthcoming until last night and this 
is not responsible because it’s just a blank check for $25 billion. 

So in terms of balance with Congress, there’s no balance here. 
There’s no balance here at all that I can see. 

Here’s my last question, and Secretary Wolfowitz, it seems to me 
you opened up an area of questions with your opening statement. 
I must say your opening statement is not limited at all to the budg- 
et issues in front of us. I understand the chairman’s desire to have 
this be a budget hearing, and I think that is what it should be too, 
but your statement, Mr. Secretary, went way beyond budget issues, 
and it seems to me it is then appropriate that people use their time 
if they want to ask you questions about what you testified to here 
this morning. 

I want to ask you just one question about the prison situation 
in Iraq. 

Chairman Warner. I’m just going to ask if Senator 

Senator Levin. I think his statement opened this up. His state- 
ment was not limited to budget numbers. His statement was an ar- 
gument for the administration’s whole position in Iraq, it was not 
just a budget presentation. So I think, Mr. Chairman, that in fair- 
ness, if we’re going to hear an opening statement like that, that 
Senators ought to have an opportunity, if they want to use their 
time, to ask questions of Secretary Wolfowitz on the subject of Iraq, 
because he went way beyond the budget issues which we were sup- 
posed to be talking about this morning. 

Chairman Warner. I suppose that this is the responsibility of 
the chairman. The notice that went out to all members was related 
to the budget hearing. Many members are here for that purpose. 
I’d like to contain the questioning to the questions of the budget, 
and as soon as that is over, we will then recognize members for the 
purpose of asking other questions. I thank the indulgence of all 
members. 

Senator Levin. Well, then, I have one question. 

Chairman Warner. Well, I 

Senator Levin. No, this is my question. It’s not my substantive 
question, it’s my procedural question. Did Secretary Wolfowitz get 
a copy of the notice of this hearing? Because he sure didn’t comply 
with the notice of this hearing in his opening statement. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator Levin, I thought since we’re ask- 
ing for funding for operations in Iraq that it was appropriate to say 
something about the purposes of those operations. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. I thank the indulgence of my members. I 
will not take further time. I’ll put into the record at this place my 
own study of the reports by Congress with reference to the October 
23 conference report on the IFF and the April 12, 2003 report, in 
which language is adopted by Congress, I think closely related to 
what you’re here for today. I’ll ask those be placed in the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Emergency Wartime Supplemental Appropriations Act, 2003 

Became Public Law No: 108-1 1 


Iraq Freedom Fund 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

There is established in the Treasury of the United States a special account to be known as the 
'Iraq Freedom Fund'. For additional expenses for ongoing military operations in Iraq, and 
those. operations authorized by Public Law 107-40, and other operations and related activities 
in support of the global war on terrorism, not otherwise provided for, necessary to finance the 
estimated partial costs of combat, stability operations (including natural resource risk 
remediation activities), force reconstitution, replacement of munitions and equipment, and 
other costs, there is hereby appropriated $15,678,900,000, to remain available for transfer 
until September 30, 2004: Provided, That amounts provided under this heading shall be 
available for transfer for the following activities: 

Not less than $ 1 ,77 1 , 1 80,000 for classified programs, which shall be in addition to 
amounts provided for elsewhere in this chapter, and under this heading, for 
procurement and research, development, test and evaluation; 

Not less than $1,100,000,000 for increased fiiel costs, for transfer to 'Defense 
Working Capital Funds'; 

Up to $1,400,000,000 for transfer to 'Operation and Maintenance, Defense-Wide', 
only for purposes further specified in section 1 3 1 0 of this chapter; 

Up to $489,300,000 for transfer to the 'Natural Resources Risk Remediation Fund'; 

Up to $400,000,000 for transfer to Department of Homeland Security, 'United States 
Coast Guard, Operating Expenses', to support military activities in connection with 
operations in and around Iraq and the global war on terrorism; 

Up to $57,600,000 for research, development, test, and evaluation; and 

Up to $25,000,000 for counter-terrorism military training activities for foreign 
governments in connection with the global war on terrorism, including equipment, 
supplies and services, on such terms as the Secretary of Defense, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State and 15 days following submission of a financial plan for the 
use of such funds to the congressional defense committees, may determine: 

Provided further. That in addition to the transfers authorized in the preceding proviso, the 
Secretary of Defense may transfer the funds provided herein to appropriations for military 
persormel; operation and maintenance; Overseas Humanitarian, Disaster Assistance, and 
Civic Aid; procurement; research, development, test and evaluation; military construction; 
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the Defense Health Program appropriation; and working capital funds: Provided further, That 
the funds transferred under this heading shall be merged with and shall be available for the 
same purposes and for the same time period, as the appropriation to which transferred: 
Provided further, That the transfer authority provided in this paragraph is in addition to any 
other transfer authority available to the Department of Defense: Provided further. That upon 
a determination that all or part of the funds transferred from this appropriation are not 
necessary for the purposes provided herein, such amounts may be transferred back to this 
appropriation: Provided further. That the Secretary of Defense shall, not fewer than 5 days 
prior to making transfers from this appropriation, notify the congressional defense 
committees in writing of the details of any such transfer: Provided further. That the Secretary 
of Defense shall submit a report no later than July 1, 2003, and then 30 days after the end of 
each fiscal quarter to the congressional defense committees summarizing the details of the 
transfer of funds from this appropriation. 


MAKING EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEFENSE AND FOR 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF IRAQ AND AFGHANISTAN FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 

ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 2004, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Became Public Law No: 108-106 

IRAQ FREEDOM FUND 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For "Iraq Freedom Fund', $1,988,600,000, to remain available for transfer until September 
30, 2005, for the purposes authorized under this heading in Public Law 108-11: Provided, 
That the Secretary of Defense may transfer the funds provided herein to appropriations for 
military personnel; operation and maintenance; Overseas Humanitarian, Disaster, and Civic 
Aid; procurement; military construction; the Defense Health Program; and working capital 
funds: Provided further, That funds transferred shall be merged with and be available for the 
same purposes and for the same time period as the appropriation or fund to which 
transferred: Provided further, That this transfer authority is in addition to any other transfer 
authority available to the Department of Defense: Provided further, That upon a 
determination that all or part of the funds transferred from this appropriation are not 
necessary for the purposes provided herein, such amounts may be transferred back to this 
appropriation: Provided further, That the Secretary of Defense shall, not fewer than 5 days 
prior to making transfers from this appropriation, notify the congressional defense 
committees in writing of the details of any such transfer: Provided further. That the Secretary 
shall submit a report no later than 30 days after the end of each fiscal quarter to the 
congressional defense committees summarizing the details of the transfer of funds from this 
appropriation: Provided further, That not less than $62,100,000 shall be transferred to 
'Other Procurement, Army' for the procurement of Up-armored High Mobility Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicles and associated equipment: Provided further. That $10,000,000 shall be for 
the Family Readiness Program of the National Guard. 


Chairman Warner. Senator McCain. 

Senator McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe that every 
member of this committee wants to provide the executive branch 
with whatever funds are necessary to prosecute the conflict in Iraq 
in the most successful fashion. But I am very troubled because I 
have never seen a request that basically outlines some priorities 
and then states that it can be “used for any fund.” I’ve never seen 
anything like that, Mr. Chairman. There may be some precedent 
for it, but I agree with Senator Levin’s characterization. This is a 
blank check. 
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I am intrigued that there’s no mention in this set of priorities, 
Director Kaplan, about the increased personnel costs. We have 
20,000 additional personnel there now. I think we need more. I 
said we needed more 9 months ago when the unanimous response 
was, well, the commanders on the ground haven’t asked for them, 
which is one of the most disingenuous answers I’ve ever heard in 
response to what was clearly a requirement, which we’re paying a 
very heavy price for right now, lack of enough sufficient troops on 
the ground. 

So now we’re going to give you $25 billion, which by the way, just 
a very short time ago it wasn’t going to be needed in testimony, 
now we’re going to give $25 billion, and I’ll give $50 billion. I’ll give 
$100 billion. But it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we do have 
an oversight responsibility as to where this money is spent. I don’t 
think that all of that money has been well spent in the past. 

So I guess my first question is, what about personnel costs, Mr. 
Secretary? I hope I’m within the confines of the chairman’s narrow 
interpretation of what this hearing is all about. Do we need more 
troops, and if so, how many? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator McCain, I think on personnel 
costs we’re talking about an account that is large enough that we 
think we can cash flow until we have a clear idea of how many 
troops we need. You’re absolutely right. We needed more in the re- 
cent months than we had anticipated and we don’t know what 
we’re going to need next winter or next spring, but by next January 
we should have a much clearer idea of it. 

The Army personnel account is large enough, I believe, and I’ll 
ask Mr. Lanzillotta to correct me if I’m wrong, not to create that 
problem. Army O&M is only $26 billion, and at the rate we’re going 
to be consuming our Army O&M, we can run into serious problems 
early next spring without this kind of reserve available. 

Let me emphasize this is not any number designed to get us 
through any fixed period. It is a number designed to allow us to 
cash flow in a responsible way without breaking the momentum of 
the key Army modularization program or requiring us to short 
change the troops on things they need in the field. 

Senator McCain. I won’t take up the time of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, except to say that I have never seen a request exactly 
like this. If we want to, again, give up all oversight responsibilities, 
which apparently is the case, then that’s the wish of the majority 
to do that. I want to give them sufficient funding. I think they’re 
going to need more money. I think they need a lot more than $25 
billion given the tempo of operations, but the way I read this pro- 
posal is that we will be notified perhaps within 5 days and that 
will pretty much sum it up. 

This committee has become a very interesting debating institu- 
tion, but I don’t know where our oversight responsibilities lie, and 
I hope that at some point we would respond to our constituents’ de- 
sire to have much more careful scrutiny over this conflict and the 
way it is being conducted and the mistakes that have been made 
which have led us to a situation which I think is very grave at this 
particular point in the history of this conflict. I have believed from 
the beginning and believe now, it is of the most vital importance 
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to the future of the world and our democracy and freedom that we 
win in this conflict. 

I don’t believe very frankly, Mr. Chairman, that we are playing 
nearly the role that is our constitutional responsibility to carry out. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Pace. Mr. Chairman, may I take a minute and just add 
a bit more information on the troop strength? Because, Senator 
McCain, you are absolutely correct, sir. It would be disingenuous 
for any of us in a leadership position to simply take numbers from 
the field and either say, that’s what they need or that’s what they 
don’t. You are correct, sir. 

I will speak for myself I am a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. I have a responsibility to absorb the data that first General 
Franks gave to us and now General Abizaid is giving to us, to do 
my own analysis, and to provide my best guidance — correction, my 
best recommendations. 

As recently as this past Monday, the Joint Chiefs met via video 
teleconference (VTC) with General Abizaid, and we reviewed his 
plans for the coming months and his request to maintain the cur- 
rent 19,000 to 20,000 man increase for the foreseeable future. I 
personally, and we collectively, agreed with that assessment, is not 
to lay this on the commanders in the field. It is a responsibility of 
us collectively as leaders to absorb that data and to make judg- 
ments. 

Senator McCain. I sure wish the answer hadn’t been for months, 
when those of us who believed that we needed more troops, and the 
answer was, that, the commanders in the field haven’t asked for it. 
That was the response given for the record on 50 to 100 occasions. 
Again I want to emphasize, I want us to do everything possible to 
help you win this conflict. I mean that with all sincerity. I am con- 
cerned about where we are in this conflict today. I believe we can 
and will still win it, but I wish we played a more participatory role, 
not because of my own ego, but because I believe the Constitution 
has deemed that we do so. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Kaplan. Mr. Chairman, may I clarify something for the 
record? 

Chairman Warner. Gentlemen, I have to continue. 

Mr. Kaplan. Sorry. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Kennedy, I appreciate your indul- 
gence to defer 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, I want to just point out in the 
Secretary’s statement, he talks on page 2 about Iraq’s capacity for 
representation. He talks about assuming responsibility for govern- 
mental function. He talks about a functioning judiciary. He talks 
about elected assemblies. He talks about preparing the way for 
elections. He talks about reconstruction of Iraqi infrastructure. He 
talks about fertile ground, water resources, and natural resources. 
In his first page, he says, “despite recent violence at a time when 
so much attention is being focused properly on the abuses of de- 
tainees in Iraq,” I think I’m entitled to ask my question and I in- 
tend to use it for the 5 minutes. 
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Chairman Warner. Senator, I respectfully ask that you indicated 
you’d be willing to defer 

Senator Kennedy. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I didn’t. I recog- 
nized that you mentioned that comment, but I’ve been on this com- 
mittee for 24 years. I’ve been in the Senate 42 years, and I have 
never been denied the opportunity to question any person that’s 
come before a committee on what I wanted to ask. I resent it and 
reject it on a matter of national importance. We’re talking about 
prison abuses, we’re talking about the Red Cross meeting with Sec- 
retary Wolfowitz in January of last year, we’re talking about pub- 
lished reports about this, we’re talking about what he did do and 
what he didn’t do, and the activities as the number two person in 
the DOD, and we are entitled to answers, Mr. Chairman. I’m going 
to use my 6 minutes. 

Chairman Warner. I indicated to you I would recognize you im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the first round. 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, then you’re going to have to 
rule me out of order and I’m going to ask for a roll call of whether 
the committee is going to rule me out of order. I think I am entitled 
to ask a question on a subject which is relevant to his testimony 
on it. I’m entitled to that, Mr. Chairman. This is the United States 
Senate. 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. Senator Kennedy, I’d be happy to answer 
your question about the meeting with the Red Cross. 

Senator Kennedy. I’d appreciate it. 

Chairman Warner. You have opened the inquiry broader than 
the scope that was the intended, Mr. Secretary, so I expect that the 
Senator has a point. It had been my intention to conduct this hear- 
ing on the budget. That was the notice, that was the purpose, and 
then at the conclusion of the testimony on the budget, I was per- 
fectly willing to allow Senators to ask other questions. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Sorry. I’ll do it your way, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. You have opened it up in your opening state- 
ment to I think any legal construction, you’ve opened it up to all 
issues. 

Senator Kennedy. We’re limited by our 6 minutes. 

Chairman Warner. I will not detract from your time. 

Senator Kennedy. I appreciate it. 

Chairman Warner. So let us proceed with your 6 minutes at this 
time. 

Senator Kennedy. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, at this time, 
you’ve always been a respected chairman. Once in a while we get 
worked up around here. 

Chairman Warner. That’s all right. That’s the way the commit- 
tee should work. But I see the point that you and the ranking 
member make. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. But I would hope that we could continue on 
this budget and then have a second round. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
Mr. Secretary, for your willingness to address this issue. The ques- 
tion I have is, as you saw in The New York Times report this week, 
the President of the Red Cross was here for 2 days in January to 
talk with the State Department, Secretary Powell, Condaleeza 
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Rice, and yourself about detention problems. At least on their cal- 
endar, and my conversations and contacts with the President, he 
raised the detention issues at Guantanamo as well as in Iraq. He 
didn’t get into the specifics as your aide has reported, but he raised 
the issues of abuses in Iraq jails. 

My question to you is, when those issues were raised to you, 
what did you do about it? You came here about 5 weeks ago and 
made a very eloquent statement about human rights issues, about 
the concern that the administration had about the abuses of the 
previous regime which was very legitimate, but there was no men- 
tion of any of the violations or the problems in Iraqi jails. My ques- 
tion to you is, when the head of the Red Cross briefed you that 
there were going to be problems, and that there was going to be 
a report later in February, what did you do? You heard the bells 
go off. Did you ask to read the previous reports in the DOD? Did 
you ask for an early report from the Red Cross so that you would 
have been alerted on February? Did you check with the DOD to 
find out that this is just the time that Sanchez was supporting 
Taguba to do an independent report already in the DOD, and that 
actions were already being taken? 

What did you do at that time when you as the number two per- 
son in the DOD had this notification by the Red Cross? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Mr. Chairman and Senator Kennedy, I’m 
as horrified as anybody at these abuses, and I think Secretary 
Rumsfeld has made it clear just how horrified he is, how seriously 
he takes this issue, how determined he is to find out what has hap- 
pened to make sure that in an appropriate legal fashion we deal 
with people who have committed offenses, and that we find out 
what we need to do to prevent these kinds of things from taking 
place in the future. 

At the same time, we have incredibly important business at DOD 
to run. He’s designated a considerable number of officials to assist- 
ing him in getting to the bottom of this whole issue and to going 
through hours of testimony before this committee and other com- 
mittees of Congress, and hours and hours of briefings from the var- 
ious investigations that have been launched, and I would empha- 
size launched by the Army and by the DOD, and it’s a very time- 
consuming business. 

He’s asked me and General Pace to make sure that the remain- 
ing business of the DOD, the critical issues of training and equip- 
ping and making sure our forces have what they need, and most 
of all that our forces in the field have what they need, that those 
things are being properly staffed, and he specifically asked the two 
of us to focus on that. 

I can’t answer in detail on those issues. I can tell you I do re- 
member the meeting with the chairman of the Red Cross, and I 
took it very seriously. My recollection of it was that it was entirely 
about Guantanamo. There are some serious issues between us and 
the Red Cross about Guantanamo. I might emphasize they have 
nothing to do with the kinds of abuses that we’ve been hearing 
about in Iraq. The central issue is this issue that everyone is aware 
of is the impact of long-term detention. That’s not the issue in Iraq. 
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The abuses that took place in Iraq were clearly outside of any- 
thing that was authorized in any circumstances anywhere by U.S. 
military officials. 

Senator Kennedy. My time is up, but your own staff, Charlie 
Cooper, indicated that the Iraqi prison issue was discussed at that 
time. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Some people in the meeting believe that 
the chairman of the Red Cross mentioned that there was a report 
coming on Iraq. I honestly don’t remember. 

Senator Kennedy. There was no follow-up, no further follow-up 
from your own people? 

Secretary WOLFOWiTZ. We were waiting for it. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Inhofe. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might add that 
after listening to all the testimony, there are 7 people responsible 
primarily for the problems that existed. They are all in some stage 
of prosecution under the Uniform Code of Military Justice (UCMJ) 
at this time, and I might add they were before any of this came 
to the public’s eyes. That was already underway and that was done 
swiftly. 

In your opening statement, you may have addressed this, I just 
have one question. Your requests are entirely of funds allocated to 
O&M accounts, and yet there are some other areas that we know 
are going to have to be covered like some of the equipment that’s 
been destroyed and so forth. Do you have a way of using this for 
those purposes that become necessary? 

Mr. Lanzillotta. Senator, this was just meant to be a bridge ac- 
count to allow us to support operational costs and force protection 
costs. Equipment losses and some of the major expenses that we’re 
incurring will be in the full supplemental request that would be 
submitted later. 

Senator Inhofe. That’s good. Let me use this opportunity to re- 
call something that happened 3 years ago. I think it was during the 
Secretary’s confirmation hearing, I asked a question about the 
problems we seem to have, and I’ve experienced this, not for 42 
years, but for 18 years, that it always seems like we’re under crisis 
control. Something will come up and all of a sudden we’re going to 
have to come up with the money and we’re going to have to do it. 
I remember during the 1990s, in order just to get bullets, some of 
the training commanders were actually taking money out of their 
real property maintenance (RPM) accounts, but I think they call it 
something else now. Consequently, we didn’t have roofs on our bar- 
racks down at Fort Bragg and different places. So it’s also kind of 
in a crisis. 

I asked the question of Secretary Rumsfeld at that time, how can 
we overcome this, looking down the road, not just looking at today 
and the problems today? I’d like to ask you to being doing that. He 
said, if you go back all throughout the 20th century, the percentage 
of gross domestic product (GDP) that went to the defense budget 
has been an average of 5.7 percent on non-war years. That slowly 
went down in the 1990s to 2.7 percent. Now I understand the most 
current percentage is 3.6 percent. 
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At that time, he said, I think we’re going to have to look at it 
someday in order to be able to resolve these problems and not al- 
ways be meeting at a crisis, around 4.5 percent. I would only ob- 
serve that what he said 3 years ago seems to have been pretty pro- 
phetic, because it seems to be that way to me. I would just hope 
that your staff as time goes by might look to the future, and look 
where are we going to be 10 years from now. 

By the way. General Pace, our mutual friend from Texas called 
the other day and sent along his best wishes to you and his con- 
gratulations for the great job you’re doing. 

General Pace. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Inhofe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Lieberman. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, 
General, Mr. Kaplan, and Mr. Lanzillotta. Mr. Secretary, on this 
Senate Armed Services Committee you have Senators who have 
been steadfastly and fervently in support of our military involve- 
ment in Iraq, you have members here who are skeptics about it, 
and you have some who have been opposed to it. But there’s not 
a member of this committee that doesn’t want to provide our mili- 
tary with the resources they need to do the job that you and we 
are asking them to do. 

In that regard, having listened to Senator Levin and Senator 
McCain, with whom on this matter I agree, I believe we’re heading 
into a situation that is already conflicted enough and difficult 
enough, and into an unnecessary disagreement about whether this 
money is provided through this committee and Congress by a re- 
serve fund, which is very unusual, and perhaps unprecedented, or 
through a supplemental request. 

Of course, the skeptics will say that the administration is doing 
this because people were demanding in Congress all along that you 
come in with a supplemental and because you didn’t want to yield 
to that, you’re calling it a reserve fund. In the interest of achieving 
some unified ground here in pursuit of what I believe we all sup- 
port, which is adequate resources for our personnel in Iraq, would 
you consider reshaping this request as a more traditional request 
for supplementary funding for the war in Iraq? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I think the problem. Senator Lieberman, 
is, if you start to do that, then you start to try to predict the unpre- 
dictable, and you either underestimate what you’re going to need 
and then that has consequences. When you later come in with a 
larger number, then people say, you weren’t honest with us or you 
got it wrong. If you overestimate what you need, you end up with 
money that doesn’t get spent wisely, and frankly, not only are we 
not pretending this is not the supplemental, we’re not pretending 
this is 6 months of the supplemental. It is very likely, and you can 
do the arithmetic. Senator, we’re not hiding the bill on what we’re 
spending now. It’s roughly — and I’m not using the precise $4.4 bil- 
lion — it’s roughly $4.5 billion, or if you add in some other things, 
it’s pushing closer to $5 billion a month. It is $50 to $60 billion if 
you look at all of our operations in Iraq and in Afghanistan. It’s 
a big bill. 

We’ll manage much better if you will give us the time to wait 
until early next year when we really know what that bill is going 
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to be. If it turns out miraculously, or happily, to be significantly 
lower, it will be much better to ask for a smaller amount. If it 
turns out to be higher, we will ask for a larger amount. 

This is a war. It’s a war in Iraq, it’s a war in Afghanistan. War 
is unfortunately a very unpredictable operation, and we’re not pre- 
tending that we are predicting, and we’re not pretending it’s cheap. 

With respect if I might add too, to this issue about a blank check. 
We’re not looking for a blank check. We are looking for the kind 
of flexibility that will make sure that when a need arises we can 
allocate funds to where that need exists. 

Senator Lieberman. I hear you, and I understand what you are 
saying, but I want to repeat what I said before. We’re heading 
down a road to an unnecessary fight in a circumstance where that 
battle may do damage to our cause and may lead others to question 
more than they should the willingness of Congress to support our 
troops regardless of the individual attitudes of Members of Con- 
gress on this. 

We all agree. You’ve said it, all of you on the panel, we know it. 
This is not a supplemental request for all the money we’re going 
to need to prosecute the war in Iraq through the end of fiscal year 
2005. But the answer to that is just to come in with a partial sup- 
plemental request. We all know that, and we won’t be deceived by 
it. We know that there’s going to need to be one more coming in 
next year. I just worry that we’re heading down a road here where 
we all ought to be unified, where we’re going to hear a lot more 
use of the term blank check, and more conflict over this than I 
think we need to have. 

Therefore, I got your answer, and I just want to ask you to go 
back and speak to the Secretary and perhaps the White House 
about whether this is really a fight you want to fight. 

I want to go briefly, if I can, to the prison abuse scandal which 
troubles us all. Here’s another case where no matter where you 
stand on the war, everybody agrees this was horrific, unacceptable, 
damaging behavior. 

Chairman Warner. If the Senator would indulge me. I don’t in- 
tend to prolong this, but the chair did ask with regard to the re- 
striction by members, in no way have I ever in my 26 years in the 
Senate tried to curtail a Senator’s right to question. But it was 
pointed out, and I wasn’t fully aware of your opening statement, 
as we would say in the law, opens up the subject. As such, the 
chair hereby withdraws the request to the members to confine their 
questions to matters related to the budget. 

I did not want to go to a vote because I know how to count votes. 
Having said that, the chair withdraws that admonition, but bear 
in mind, we’re here on the question of this budget. I do not deduct 
from the time of the Senator. 

Senator Lieberman. Thank you. 

Senator Levin. Could I just add one quick comment and also re- 
quest it not be deducted. I just want to thank the chair. He’s al- 
ways very reasonable, a gentleman, and maintains the dignity, de- 
corum of this committee, and the good relations of our members 
sometimes under very difficult circumstances. I just want to com- 
mend him publicly for the way he is able to do all that at the same 
time. 
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Senator Dayton. You’d have all the votes on that one. 

Chairman Warner. I thank my good friends. I always remember 
Yogi Berra said good guys finish last. I’m still trying to place up 
here. 

Senator Levin. You’ll finish first by that standard, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Warner. Go ahead. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. If I might just say it, I addressed the 
issues I did in my opening statement because I think it is perfectly 
proper for the committee to ask what the $25 billion is being used 
for. As I said earlier, if you want to get into the issue of the pris- 
oner abuse scandal, you really need to get people who are able to 
devote pretty much full time to digging into the facts, and we have 
multiple officials who’ve been testifying over 20 hours on those 
issues. 

Chairman Warner. I indicated at the beginning of the hearing, 
that you and I, in the course of our conversations preparatory to 
this hearing, said that your full attention really had been put on 
the maintenance of the DOD and the everyday demands, together 
with to a great extent General Pace. Is that correct. General? But 
the questions will be asked and you’ll respond to the best of your 
knowledge. Thank you very much. 

Senator Lieberman. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Your time is restored. You have another 
minute. 

Senator Lieberman. I appreciate it. One question, and I’ll try to 
draw a line from your initial purpose to the wider agenda now, and 
it is this: to support and maintain public and congressional support 
for the troops and the mission, it seems to me that we have to 
guarantee that there is the widest and most unfettered investiga- 
tion of how the prison abuse scandals happened, including up the 
chain of command, to look wherever responsibility for action or in- 
action should be placed. 

I wanted to ask you in that regard whether you think the various 
investigations going on now have the latitude to do that. Particu- 
larly, I thought one of the most important things Secretary Rums- 
feld said last Friday, which was lost in the coverage of his testi- 
mony, was the creation of the four-person independent investigat- 
ing group with Secretaries Schlesinger and Brown, General Horner, 
and former Congresswoman Fowler. 

Am I correct that they will have independent staff and that they 
will independently review the other investigations, including any 
culpability, and not only by those in the prisons but up the chain 
of command? 

Secretary WOLFOWiTZ. Senator, this is where I feel I’m not suffi- 
ciently informed on the details to give you a confident answer. I’d 
like to give it to you for the record. I think the answer is yes, but 
I’d like to confirm it. I think they also have the ability to rec- 
ommend additional investigations if they think additional inves- 
tigations are needed. I will confirm that for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
1000 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON, DC 20301-1000 

May 12, 2004 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE HONORABLE JAMES R. SCHLEGINGER, 

CHAIRMAN 

THE HONORABLE HAROLD BROWN 
THE HONORABLE TILLIE FOWLER 
GENERAL CHARLES A. HORNER, USAF (RET.) 

SUBJECT; Independent Panel to Review DoD Detention Operations 

Various organizations of the Department of Defease have investigated, or will 
investigate, various aspects of allegations of abuse at DoD Detention Facihties and other 
matters related to detention operations. Thus far these inquiries include the following: 

— Criminal investigations into individual allegations 

— Army Provost Marshal General assessment of detention and corrections 
operations in Iraq 

— Joint Task Force Guantanamo assistance visit to Iraq to assess intelligence 
operations 

— Administrative Investigation under AR 15-6 regarding Abu Ghraib operations 
— Army Inspector General assessment of doctrine and training for detention 
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operations 

- Commander, Joint Task Fotce-7 review of activities of military intelligence 
personnel at Abu Ghraib 

— Army Reserve Command Inspector General assessment of training of 
Reserve units regarding military intelligence and miktary police 

- Naval Inspector General review of detention procedures at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, and the Naval Consolidated Brig, Charleston, South Carolina 

I have been or will have been briefed on the results of these inquiries and the 
corrective actions taken by responsible officials within the Department. 

It would be helpful to me to have your independent, professional advice on the 
issues that you consider most pertinent related to the various allegations, based on your 
review of completed and pending investigative reports and other materials and 
information. I am especially interested in your views on the cause of the problems and 
what should be done to fix them. Issues such as force strucmre, training of regular and 
reserve personnel, use of contractors, organization, detention policy and procedures, 
interrogation policy and procedures, the relationship between detention and interrogation, 
compliance with the Geneva Conventions, relationship with the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, command relationships, and operational practices may be contributing 
factors you might wish to review. Issues of personal accountability will be resolved 
through established military justice and administrative procedures, although any 
information you may develop will be welcome. 

I would like your independent advice orally and in writing, preferably within 45 
days after you begin your review. DoD personnel will collect information for your 
review and assist you as you deem appropriate. You are to have access to all relevant 
DoD investigations and other DoD information unless prohibited by law. Reviewing all 
written material relevant to these issues may be sufficient to allow you to provide your 
advice. Should you believe it necessary to travel or conduct interviews, the Director of 
Administration and Management wUl make appropriate arrangements. 

I intend to provide your report to the Committees on Armed Services, the 
Secretaries of the Military Departments, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Commanders of the Combatant Commands, the Directors of the Defense Agencies and 
others as appropriate. If your report contams classified information, please also provide an 
unclassified version suitable for public release. 

By copy of this memorandum, I request the Director of Admimstration and 
Management to secure the necessary technical, administrative and legal support for your 
review from the Department of Defense Components. I appoint you as full-time 
Employees of this Department without pay under 10 U.S.C. Article 1583. I request all 
Department of Defense personnel to cooperate fully with your review and to make 
available all relevant documents and information at your request. 


Signed //Donald H. Rumsfeld/ / 

Senator Lieberman. General Pace, do you have a response to 
that? 

General Pace. Sir, I have not read the document, if there is one, 
that the Secretary may have signed on that to the members. I do 
know that in the discussions leading up to it, the concept was that 
these would be four individuals who would have the opportunity, 
the authority, and the support to take all investigations, no matter 
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what level they were derived from, read them, look at them, cross- 
reference them, and make recommendations to the Secretary about 
what other investigations might he needed to flesh out the story. 
I do not know the specific guidance he has given to the individual 
members. 

Senator Lieberman. I thank you and I just say finally that as 
a supporter of the war, I think it is critically important that at 
some level, and that looks to me like the most natural level, there 
be that independent review by people outside of the Pentagon who 
can guarantee the American public and the world that they have 
looked without limits at anyone who may bear a blame for this 
scandal and hold them accountable. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. You’re both a winner and a good guy 
as far as I’m concerned. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Allard. 

Senator Allard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I just want to 
say that along with all my colleagues here on this committee that 
have stated that they fully support our men and women in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and really respect the great job that they’re doing, 
we want to make sure that the money that we’re making available 
has some oversight, at least as far as Congress is concerned. We’ve 
had this discussion on the Budget Committee on which I serve, Mr. 
Chairman. We have worked out a solution which I thought might 
take care of your concerns. I can understand when we have a sup- 
plemental, everybody adds their own projects because they’re out- 
side the budget and it gets abused. There are members on this 
committee who have abused that and there are Members in Con- 
gress who have abused that, because it goes beyond what was in- 
tended in the supplemental. It ties it up, and it doesn’t make dol- 
lars available for the DOD. I can understand all that concern. 

But on this side, we need to have some oversight. So what the 
Budget Committee came up with in their resolution — this is an- 
other reason why we need to get it passed — is a provision where 
the committee set aside $30 billion to go through a process where 
you make your request to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
then the Appropriations Committee is in a position to manage that 
request. That expedites the procedure so you don’t have a supple- 
mental out here that gets abused. It goes ahead and makes the 
process move much faster, so that as your needs come up you can 
go ahead and make those requests to the appropriators and they 
can make the money available to you. 

It seems to me like that’s a reasonable approach. It’s Section 312 
in the Budget Committee that we’re working to get passed, and I 
wish you’d take a look at it. Maybe you’d like to comment further 
on this approach. Maybe General Pace would like to comment. You 
can perhaps comment on it, Mr. Secretary, and even Director 
Kaplan, would maybe like to comment on that provision. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Let me just say first I think you’re abso- 
lutely right that it is important. There’s a temptation when you 
have emergency accounts available to start using them for things 
that are not emergencies. I think it was Senator Inhofe who cor- 
rectly pointed out that when Secretary Rumsfeld testified here in 
his confirmation hearings and in the summer of 2001, we were 
working very hard to make sure that we stopped funding regular 
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expenditures and pretending that they were emergencies. It had 
very bad effects on the management of the DOD. 

The other side of the coin is if you over budget for something 
that you predict is going to be an emergency 12 months from now, 
you’re inevitably going to have people using those funds in an un- 
disciplined way. I think that’s the philosophy for waiting until part 
way into the fiscal year when we have a better fix on things. 

I’m not familiar with the vehicles and I think Director Kaplan 
might want to address that. 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, we’re of course appreciative of any efforts 
and ideas that Congress has to provide expedited procedures to 
make sure that the flexibility exists to get the resources where the 
DOD and the commanders say they need them. We want to be 
mindful of course of the appropriators, their ability to consider 
these requests, and expect that they will act on this contingent 
emergency reserve fund as well as the ultimate 2005 supplemental. 

If I may back up for a minute, I think I may have led to a bit 
of confusion by my imprecision of language in saying that this pro- 
posal was similar to the IFF. I didn’t have the language in front 
of me. But it is in fact modeled after the IFF that Congress created 
in the fiscal year 2003 supplemental. It identified several accounts 
and said money shall be available for transfer for the following ac- 
tivities, and then proceeded to say not less than up to several enu- 
merated specific accounts. It then provided that in addition to 
those transfers, the Secretary of Defense may transfer the funds 
provided herein to appropriations for military personnel, O&M, 
overseas humanitarian, disaster assistance and civic aid, procure- 
ment, research and development (R&D), and proceeds to list, actu- 
ally in some ways a more expansive list even than we’ve asked for 
because it goes outside of the fence. 

So we were mindful of Congress’ prerogatives and recognized 
that that was something that Congress had supported and created 
in the past. 

Senator Allard. I want to emphasize again that this provision 
we have in the budget, which is an agreement between the House 
and the Senate, is to accommodate incremental expenditures asso- 
ciated with ongoing military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
and this is just exactly what you’re asking for. There’s $30 billion 
that we’re setting aside in there to do that, and then the only ca- 
veat that we have here is that you just go to the appropriators and 
explain the items that you want to use that for, and the appropri- 
ators can make that available. 

It seems to me like we have the proper balance between congres- 
sional oversight. It becomes a part of our budget process, so we 
have accountability there. It meets your needs as you run across 
these incremental expenditures, so you can go ahead and make 
those requests and the appropriators can provide them. 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, I think that’s not inconsistent with what 
you and the Budget Committee have 

Senator Allard. It is inconsistent in this regard in that we do 
have some oversight there, which I don’t believe we have in the 
provision that you’re asking for. But I don’t think it’s excessive 
oversight. I think that you can rapidly get a decision from our ap- 
propriators when you need those dollars. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Levin. What was their answer? 

Senator Allard. I’m not sure that I asked a question. We were 
just having a discussion here and I was explaining how I felt like 
this provision that we have in our current budget right now would 
work and would work in an expedited way so that we would have 
congressional oversight and they could have the resources they 
need there for those incremental expenditures that come up that 
need to be met on a rather urgent basis. 

Senator Levin. I agree. 

Senator Allard. Fiscal year 2005 is what this is providing for. 

Chairman Warner. The chair recognizes Ben Nelson. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
gentlemen, for being here today. I think it’s important to say as 
others have that we certainly want to support the needs of our men 
and women in uniform, both here and abroad, particularly as it re- 
lates to the continuing costs associated with the war in Iraq and 
the war in Afghanistan, and we need to fund the needs. 

But I also agree with my colleagues that the process is at the 
very least confusing, and at the very worst it looks like it might 
be a complete, or if not complete, partial erosion of oversight re- 
sponsibility which causes us all some concern. I don’t think any- 
body sitting here wants our oversight to morph into a blank check 
scenario, so that’s why I think there is a lot of concern and there 
are a lot of questions that are being asked regarding this. 

But think of the confusion. We have budget supplements, and in- 
surance funds that are not supplements, intended to cash flow. We 
have a burn rate that conceivably will utilize the $25 billion in a 
fairly short period of time, and a request for flexibility in the midst 
of what we provide for accounts. 

So if we’re not confused, that will surprise me, and I suspect that 
there is some effort underway to try to help us understand that. 
It’s hard to accept in the halls of Congress making a budget the 
way you make a pie, a piece at a time. We think we have a budget, 
but then we find out we don’t have a budget. Nevermind the fact 
that whatever we do can be changed with 60 votes, so it’s hard to 
call anything permanent, let alone temporary. 

I guess what I’m really trying to get to is that I’m not adverse 
to block grants. My question would have to be, how realistic is the 
figure $25 billion? Just how realistic is that? We have a burn rate 
at nearly $5 billion, depending on how you account for it, so why 
would we do it for 5 months? I do understand the importance of 
not leaving money on the table for a longer period of time than you 
would account for under most circumstances because money does 
get spent. When I was Governor I used to worry about the legisla- 
ture spending it. Now I see the administration worrying about the 
administration spending it because of the money being there. 

But how realistic is this figure of $25 billion? Any one of you can 
answer. I’m not trying to pick on you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Let me try and when I mess it up I’ll go 
to the experts. Senator Nelson, I don’t think the idea is that we’ll 
go $5 billion a month out of the $25 billion until that runs out. The 
idea is that we will cash flow, where accounts are adequate, and 
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they’re all adequate to transfer, to use up some fourth quarter 
money in the first and second quarters. 

Where we don’t want to end up is in a position, and there are 
particularly some Army accounts where you could be in this posi- 
tion, where by in the middle of the second quarter you’re already 
using third quarter money. Then you start to discipline your ex- 
penditures in a very harmful way. You break programs, you short 
people on things, and you cut corners in the way any business will 
cut corners if they see themselves heading into a financial crunch. 
We don’t want that kind of thing to happen. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But can we have the assurance that the 
kind of assets that are required, such as the appropriate armor for 
vehicles or for personnel, the number of personnel that we’re look- 
ing to increase to take care of the continuing mission or changing 
mission as we go along, will be funded? I think that’s our fear. 

One of the issues about having some oversight is being able to 
direct where the money is spent in advance, and I think there is 
a lot of concern that we have not had adequate armor protection 
for vehicles, therefore unnecessarily exposing personnel to harm. 
That’s why we have the lines of authority, and that’s why it’s a 
line-item budget. How can you assure us that we’re going to be 
comfortable, that the money will be spent on what we consider to 
be priorities, not simply what DOD considers as its priorities? 

Secretary WOLEOWITZ. Again, I’m going to turn to the experts in 
a minute, but we are not looking for a blank check, at least I don’t 
think that’s what we’re looking for. What we are looking for is the 
flexibility to move money when you need to move it. In fact you 
mentioned up-armored HMMWVs, and that’s precisely one of the 
places where, as you probably know, the Army requirement has 
grown and grown. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Is that one of the areas identified as an 
illustration as opposed to a line-item account. Director Kaplan? 

Mr. Kaplan. As has been pointed out, the accounts are broad, 
O&M for the various 

Senator Ben Nelson. For illustrations, not accounts. But when 
we’re dealing with illustrations, not accounts, anything goes that’s 
not on there, or what’s on there may not be funded, if you’re follow- 
ing where I’m going. So it’s the flexibility that almost begins to look 
like any of the above or whatever we decide in the future. 

Mr. Kaplan. There’s no question that we’re looking for flexibility, 
and it’s for the reasons Secretary Wolfowitz pointed out. It’s to 
make sure that the DOD is able to respond quickly to an emerging 
threat environment, and as the needs change, to make sure, that 
the troops in the field — and I expect Congress — have the comfort 
and the confidence that those resources will be there. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Is there a way to limit the number of ac- 
counts so that we don’t have something going outside of one of 
these accounts that is nothing more than an illustration? I think 
that might give us more comfort about our oversight. 

Secretary WoLEOWiTZ. I think that might be possible. Senator. 
Mr. Lanzillotta? 

Mr. Lanzillotta. Senator, to continue using your example of the 
up-armor HMMWVs and why we need the flexibility, we have 
funded the requirement for up-armored HMMWVs three times. 
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When we put the supplemental in, we put in what we thought was 
the full requirement for up-armored HMMWVs. The requirement 
grew because of reality on the ground. We fully funded again but 
the reality changed again and so we fully funded it again. We don’t 
have a specific 

Senator Ben Nelson. I’m not challenging you on that point. I 
think you’re doing what you need to do. My point is, couldn’t we 
fence in all the things for which it could be spent, recognizing that 
between accounts or among accounts you might have some flexibil- 
ity to be able to do exactly what you’re doing, or, as circumstances 
change, you’re able to redirect some money in that way. But at 
least we would know what the parameters are, not just by the total 
amount of money, but also by where it might be spent. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. Our attempt when we structured it for basi- 
cally O&M was to assure Congress that we were using it for oper- 
ational support costs associated with Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Senator Ben Nelson. Or anything else that might come up. I 
mean, that’s a problem. 

Mr. Lanzillotta. That’s the flexibility. But the 5-day reporting 
period where we come down there and tell you if something 
changes was to give Congress notice. I’ll give you an excellent ex- 
ample. There are certain R&D efforts that have helped us im- 
mensely with the booby traps and the explosive devices that we’ve 
encountered. We wanted to be able to have the flexibility if we find 
something to be able to transfer an amount of money to R&D to 
be able to rush that to the battlefield. 

Now, that has happened already with the same flexibility that 
Congress was able to give us in the IFF account. We’re able to find 
something new, rush it up there, and do it. Our problem is without 
the flexibility, and the reason why the account was structured this 
way, is because right now as we sit a year out, I don’t know what 
that technology may be. 

Senator Ben Nelson. But you’re going to come back to us be- 
tween now and 12 months. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator Nelson, I think there’s some room 
here to work on something that gives the troops the flexibility they 
need, gives Congress the oversight it needs, and frankly, a little 
discipline on the process so that people can’t go and use this fund 
for whatever suits their fancy. That would be quite all right with 
me. 

Senator Ben Nelson. I thank the chair and I thank the Sec- 
retary for picking up the point that I think we’re making. I may 
not have made it very well, but I think you have the idea. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. The committee thanks you. Senator, because 
while in our opening round of questions we expressed these con- 
cerns, we now hear you proffering some type of document to this 
committee which could be incorporated should we move forward on 
the floor, and that would lend itself to give the specificity and the 
restrictions on the flexibility that we feel appropriate. Is that cor- 
rect? Did I hear you say that? 

Senator Ben Nelson. I didn’t quite get to the point of a docu- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, but let me 

Chairman Warner. I think I like things in writing. 
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Senator Ben Nelson. I understand the need. I need some expert 
advice though. 

Chairman Warner. Will you please communicate with the chair 
and the ranking member and we’ll see that the committee is so ad- 
vised. I believe you detect the concern among the committee, and 
this is a case of first impression. If we go forward with it, we want 
to make sure we do it right, and we will work in consultation with 
the Appropriations Committee, which in many respects have the 
principal authority for this type of package. 

Thank you. Senator Collins. 

Senator Collins. Mr. Chairman, I’m going to follow up and try 
to get that commitment for that document. Mr. Secretary, we need 
to strike the right balance here between the administration’s un- 
derstandable need for flexibility and the congressional need to 
closely oversee spending. I recognize that the administration will 
be submitting a traditional supplemental request next year, but I 
want to echo the concerns of many of my colleagues. Senator 
Lieberman, Senator Allard, Senator Nelson, and others, in encour- 
aging you to consider either resubmitting this $25 billion request 
in the form of a traditional supplemental appropriation, or along 
the lines suggested by my colleague from Colorado. 

We really do need to preserve the important role that Congress 
plays. It is our duty. This is not a case where we’re not eager to 
give you the money you need. We are eager to ensure that our 
troops have all the resources that they need. You don’t need this 
dispute, and I would encourage you to work with the committee to 
come up with some controls on the spending. We’re very eager to 
move quickly to give you the funding that you need, but I hope you 
will consider working with the committee to come up with a more 
traditional request with checks and balances in it so that we can 
move forward without having this needless dispute. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I appreciate the spirit of that comment. 
Senator Collins, and we will work with you. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Collins, without interrupting you, I 
think it would be nice to get Director Kaplan on the record. 

Senator Collins. Thank you for that admonition. 

Chairman Warner. Direct your question to Director Kaplan. 

Senator Collins. Director Kaplan, since you’re representing 
0MB, which tends to play a very important, deciding role in these 
issues, I would like to get from you also a commitment to work 
with the committee to resolve the concerns that you’ve heard ex- 
pressed on both sides of the aisle. Again, I want to emphasize this 
is not a dispute over giving you the resources that our troops need. 
All of us want to make sure that we do that quickly and fully. 

But we do need to exercise our constitutional responsibilities, so 
I would ask for the same commitment from you. 

Mr. Kaplan. Of course. Senator, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for giving me the opportunity to get on the record as well. We 
share Secretary Wolfowitz’s commitment to working with members 
of this committee and other committees and members with interest 
to try to strike that balance between making sure Congress can ex- 
ercise its constitutional oversight prerogatives while still providing 
the flexibility that the commanders and the Services need. 
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Chairman Warner. Fine. Bear in mind we’re on the floor Mon- 
day, so you have your weekend work cut out. Thank you. You can 
take another minute. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. General Pace, I continue to receive 
e-mails from soldiers in Iraq who tell me that they still lack the 
equipment they need, and that is just so troubling to me. Just a 
few days ago, a member of my staff received an e-mail from a 
friend serving in Iraq, who doesn’t happen to be from Maine, but 
let me tell you what he said. He said, despite numerous requests, 
he still had no long-range communications, only light-armored ve- 
hicles, and the only ammunition he had for one of his weapons 
came from the generosity of a local Danish military unit. That real- 
ly troubles me. 

Do you believe that this additional $25 billion will be sufficient 
to ensure that our troops have what they need? We’re sending 
them into such a dangerous environment, and I feel we have a 
moral obligation to make sure that they have all of the supplies 
and equipment, and most of all, protection that they need. Are you 
confident that the $25 billion that the administration has re- 
quested will solve those concerns once and for all? 

General Pace. Senator, thank you. That e-mail and the way you 
just described it troubles me as well, and whatever way you think 
appropriate, if you could share as much information from that as 
you can with me, I would like to get directly to answering that spe- 
cific problem. 

Second, I am confident that this Congress has already allocated 
sufficient resources for that problem to not exist today. So if it does 
exist, it is not because you have not given us the wherewithal, it 
exists for some other reason. You have funded very quickly, for ex- 
ample, when we identified to you the need for up-armored vehicles, 
for more armor on them, when we identified the need for the new 
state-of-the-art personal body protection. All those requests that we 
have brought forward to this Congress, were funded very quickly. 
I am confident that you have already given us the assets we need 
to answer that question, but I cannot answer that question without 
having more specifics. 

Senator Collins. I’ll see what we can share with you. Obviously 
I don’t want to get the soldier in trouble in any way who brought 
this to our attention, because it’s not just one soldier. I keep hear- 
ing similar reports, and we do need to remedy it. 

In my remaining time, could you please explain more precisely. 
General Pace, to the committee how you arrived at the $25 billion 
figure? 

General Pace. Ma’am, I did not personally arrive at that num- 
ber, but I can tell you that it is specifically based on the numbers 
that Mr. Lanzillotta indicated, which is a utilization today of about 
$5 billion per month combined between Iraq and Afghanistan. It is 
based on our understanding that if things did not change, if come 
1 October of this year we are operating exactly the way we are 
today, and that’s not a known, but if it is, then that would take 
us through the first 5 months of the coming fiscal year in a way 
that would allow us to not have to reach deep into 2005 to come 
forward with training and fuel and things that we would buy in the 
fourth quarter to pay for the current expenditures at that time. 
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Senator Collins. Mr. Secretary or the comptroller, if either of 
you could add to that. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator Collins, it was intended to give us 
a very comfortahle margin of error, which doesn’t mean that we 
wouldn’t he paying for some first quarter expenses with fourth 
quarter money. That we think we can do, hut we don’t want to end 
up in a situation where we’re paying for second quarter expenses 
with third quarter money and people start to see their accounts 
running dry, especially Army O&M, which I mentioned earlier. 

Sometimes businessmen come and say, you have a $400 billion 
budget. Certainly that gives you a lot of latitude to move money 
around. But the account that is most critical here is the Army’s $26 
billion O&M account, and it’s the Army as we all know that is in- 
curring the greatest share of that supplemental funding. So we 
need to make sure that those accounts don’t start to run dry and 
the managers of those accounts start to say, I have to cut back on 
something that’s pretty important because I need to fund some- 
thing that’s absolutely essential. We want to make sure, and par- 
ticularly when it comes to maintaining the momentum of key Army 
programs like the brigade restructuring. 

If I might just make a comment reinforcing what General Pace 
just said, if there are issues, we want to find them and fix them 
as fast as we can in the area of force protection. In fact, Ron Sega, 
who’s the director of defense research and engineering, has a task 
force that reports to me on force protection measures across the 
board. The Joint Staff also has an Army-directed or Army-led force 
protection effort that focuses particularly on equipment issues. 
We’ve already accomplished nearly $2 billion. In fact, 
$1,931,000,000, to be precise, out of fiscal year 2004 funding, par- 
ticularly for up-armored HMMWVs, interceptor body army, and 
there’s another $720 million in process. In other words, it’s over 
$2.6 billion, which is another reason why we do need some consid- 
erable degree of flexibility. Many of those expenditures were dif- 
ferent from what we anticipated a year ago. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Collins. I 
think. Senator Collins, we have made an incremental landing here. 
[Laughter.] 

We’re all waiting until your turn comes. Senator Byrd. 

Senator Dayton. 

Senator Dayton. Mr. Chairman, I would be honored to defer to 
Senator Byrd. 

Chairman Warner. I’ve made that proffer, but there’s been a bit 
of a stiff resistance. He wants to maintain his order out of respect 
for his colleagues. Now, once more. Senator Byrd, do you wish to 
go forward? Your colleagues have invited you to do so. 

Senator Dayton. I’ll defer to you, sir. 

Senator Byrd. Thank you, and thank you my colleagues. These 
are the invincible 23 who stood against the resolution of shame of 
October 16, 2002. Now, Mr. Secretary, and Mr. Chairman, thank 
you. Mr. Secretary, turning to the $25 billion request, which reads 
that the President would be able to transfer any amount from the 
fund at his discretion at any time effective October 1, which would 
exempt the spending from any limits on discretionary spending. 
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This would further transfer authority to the Secretary of Defense 
in consultation with the Director of 0MB, and would give the ad- 
ministration a blank check, limited only by the requirement that 
funds be used to support operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. There 
is no requirement for consultation with Congress. Shame. There is 
a modest reporting requirement that Congress included in the fis- 
cal year 2003 and fiscal year 2004 supplemental for the IFF. That 
is not part of the President’s request. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment the lady from Maine. She 
is entitled to the plaudits of the entire committee for the wisdom 
that she has demonstrated here today. She has brought some com- 
mon sense to the committee and I compliment the panelists for 
their joining and indicating their support for her proposal. 

The proposal is deficient in a number of ways. Further, there 
should be a requirement to consult with the chairman and the 
ranking member of the Armed Services and the Appropriations 
Committees prior to transferring funds. There should be a require- 
ment to report to Congress on the expenditure of funds. There 
should be detailed justification for the request. 

In support of the $25 billion request, there is a four-page request. 
We don’t know how much is for pay, how much is for procurement, 
how much is for classified projects, or for military construction 
projects. The proposal provides for a blanket $25 billion transfer 
authority with no requirements for detailed justification, no con- 
sultation, and no reporting. 

Mr. Chairman, there must be consultation with the chairman 
and ranking member of this committee, and consultation with the 
chairman and ranking member of the Appropriations Committees 
of both Houses. The language is ambiguous about whether the 
funds would be used for dual use purposes that could result in mis- 
sions outside of Iraq and Afghanistan. We need absolute clarity 
and assurances that these funds will not and cannot be used to ex- 
port war to get into another country. 

Mr. Chairman, our forefathers would have scorned such arro- 
gance as has been demonstrated by this administration and this re- 
quest. Let me call to your attention, it shouldn’t have to be done 
but I think it should be done, here is the Constitution of the United 
States. I hold it in my hand. Section 9, let me call it to the atten- 
tion of the messengers of this administration: No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public monies shall be published from time 
to time. Appropriations made by law. 

Let me read where that comes from. That comes from Section 1, 
Article 1, all legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. God bless the Constitution of the 
United States. God bless the Constitution of the United States. I 
call this to the attention of my colleagues. Let us keep in mind this 
Constitution. Let us keep in mind this Constitution and let us ad- 
here to it. Let us remember that we swore under oath to uphold 
this Constitution, and when we appropriate these monies, Mr. Sec- 
retary, we’re going to keep in mind this Constitution and we’re 
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going to put limitations on this appropriation, and it’s not going to 
be in this appropriation when we appropriate it. 

The President is not going to be able to take these monies from 
one account to another as he has requested through you. No, we’re 
not going to allow him to do that. No, the people still reign in this 
country of ours, the people still reign, and this Constitution guar- 
antees that. I’m going to support this $25 billion, but we’re going 
to put limitations on it. We’re supposed to do that, because we’re 
sworn to protect the people’s money. Remember that great Roman 
Senator who said, there is no fortress so strong that money cannot 
take it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Senator Warner, I want to thank you for your 
tireless efforts in support of our military and I certainly want to 
thank our witnesses. I applaud your efforts in protecting our coun- 
try through your respective positions, and I appreciate your will- 
ingness today to facilitate a discussion of the importance of seeing 
this war through to its completion. 

Thousands of men and women from my home State of North 
Carolina have proudly gone to serve in Iraq. While some have come 
home, many more remain in theater fighting for the safety of our 
world and the freedom of millions, and sadly some will never come 
home. The 25-year-old lieutenant whose first child was just born, 
the 33-year-old sergeant who can no longer support his five chil- 
dren, the 19-year-old private who leaves behind an 18-year-old 
widow, and the four guards from Blackwater whose families will be 
forever haunted by the horrific images of their deaths. 

I am proud of our men and women who are risking their lives 
in the name of freedom, and in the last few months the operation 
in Iraq has proven to be, as we all know, much more dangerous 
and grinding than some had expected. Adequate resources are es- 
sential to providing security and allowing our troops to complete 
their assignments in Iraq, and these must be our first priority. We 
must stay focused on what is most important, providing whatever 
funding is necessary to move forward. 

General Pace, this committee, as is clear today, has been closely 
monitoring the supply of up-armored HMMWVs, protective vests, 
personnel communications systems, and other equipment vital to 
the safety of our individual servicemembers. Does this supple- 
mental fund your strategic lift needs for the remainder of this cal- 
endar year? 

General Pace. Senator, to my knowledge, this supplemental that 
takes effect October 1 does not fund this fiscal year’s strategic 
needs. I believe this fiscal year’s strategic needs are already taken 
care of in the monies you’ve already allocated. But we do have suf- 
ficient funding in the current budget to do the transfer of troops 
that is ongoing as we speak. 

Senator Dole. Secretary Wolfowitz, DOD contractors and private 
business representatives are critical to the rebuilding effort, of 
course, in Iraq. Terrorists have shifted their focus and are target- 
ing these unarmed civilians. Again, I just want to be assured that 
we do have funds that will increase security for these Americans. 
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Secretary WOLFOWITZ. That’s certainly one of the possible re- 
quirements in our operations that is critical. I would also empha- 
size I think it’s a reason why, as I emphasized in my opening state- 
ment, that we put Iraqis forward as much as possible to do the re- 
building of their own country. It is their country. If someone’s going 
to be targeted, they’re the ones appropriately who should. But I 
also think that as Iraqis they’re much less likely to be targeted. 
We’re working very closely with our division commanders to make 
sure that they, the contractors and the very brave civilians that 
work for U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) and 
other agencies are working together so that this effort can go for- 
ward safely. 

Senator Dole. Now, I understand that the Army has shifted re- 
sources to provide tighter protection along the lengths of food and 
supply convoys. Has that left other areas like oil fields, pipelines, 
and weapons caches, more vulnerable? 

General Pace. Ma’am, one of the reasons that General Abizaid 
asked to retain 19,000 more troops that he needed, which basically 
is an additional division plus their support, was to in fact cover the 
kinds of additional security requirements you’re talking about. Part 
of the ongoing support for pipelines and the like is underneath the 
auspices of the Iraqi Minister of Interior and the troops that he has 
in his security forces. We work in combination with them. 

Senator Dole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. Senator Dole. Now, 
Mr. Dayton, you’ve exercised great patience. Please proceed. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your 
wise guidance of our committee today, and thank you. Senator 
Byrd, for all the incredible education I’ve received from you about 
the Constitution and its true meaning to our country. Your service 
on behalf of that Constitution has been extraordinary, sir, both of 
yours, I thank you both. 

Last spring, we approved a $75.5 billion supplemental and then 
last fall a $87.5 billion supplemental for a total of $163 billion. 
Next year, fiscal year, starting in 5 months, we have, as others 
have pointed out, not received a formal request, and I gather that 
this today does not constitute such. Rather, it’s what is called a 
contingent emergency reserve fund. 

I’m going to support it, but I’m very concerned about doing so be- 
fore receiving any accounting as to how the $163 billion that has 
been appropriated in the previous two supplementals has been 
spent or is being spent now. I’d like to ask that this committee re- 
ceive that, not dollar for dollar but in the basic categories, and I 
would ask for that by close of business Friday, because I’d like to 
have it before we take it up next week. 

As I recall, the last supplemental provided $15 billion for recon- 
struction costs of Iraq. I’ve read some reports that that money has 
not been expended. I saw in the last monthly report in terms of the 
status in Iraq that to date, I believe it was through April, Iraq’s 
oil revenues are $5.4 billion. I’d be interested to know if that is 
meeting, falling short, or exceeding your expectations, and at what 
point will those funds become available for use in Iraq’s own recon- 
struction. 
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As I recall, the last supplemental provided $5 billion for security 
force training. I’d like to know if that’s been fully expended. I be- 
lieve there was a certain amount, I don’t recall the amount, pro- 
vided to extend, or provide unemployment benefits to some 1.8 mil- 
lion Iraqis, which is more than we’ve been able to get out of the 
Senate this week for American workers. So I’d like to know to what 
extent financial aid to Iraqis not currently employed is still being 
expended. 

Also, Mr. Kaplan, if you could update the figure that you pro- 
vided us today. If I heard you correctly, the monthly expenditure 
approximating $4 billion, I believe is a figure that preceded the re- 
tention of the additional 20,000 troops and some of the other inten- 
sified activities. I would appreciate receiving a current fix on what 
is being expended on a monthly basis, say last month, this month, 
and expected for next month either now or in writing. 

My first concern regarding this request is without having re- 
ceived, I believe, any kind of accounting. Maybe the Appropriations 
Committee has, but certainly this committee, this Senator has not 
seen accounting for $163 billion that has been provided literally in 
the last 12 months. 

Then I’m also concerned about approving something when we 
don’t know what plan it is that we’re forward funding. I heard a 
quote this morning attributed by Fox News — to Secretary Rums- 
feld, “there is a very real possibility that we may not succeed in 
Iraq and we’ve got to realize that now. These pictures could have 
done immeasurable harm. The alleged acts of these soldiers could 
have made the difference.” 

I don’t know what the context was for that statement, I don’t 
know if that reflects any shift in the administration’s thinking or 
planning for what our purposes in continuing to keep the force 
level that’s been described in Iraq. But I would like, Mr. Chairman, 
to ask if, not in this hearing — and again I expect this supplemental 
will be approved, so it wouldn’t be in time for that decision next 
week in the full Senate — that this committee devote a hearing ei- 
ther in open or closed session to what is the plan for the operation 
in Iraq, what are the objectives, military and diplomatic, and what 
is the time table for realizing those goals so that we know what it 
is we’re buying into here. 

Chairman Warner. I assure you that the ranking member. Sen- 
ator Levin, and I are reviewing options to do just that shortly after 
we get back from the recess period. Could you further define the 
origin of that quote? 

Senator Dayton. It was approximately 8:30 a.m. on Fox News. 

Chairman Warner. Was this attributed to him or was he on Fox 
News himself? 

Senator Dayton. There was footage of him. It was attributed to 
him. The commentator or the anchor person was E.D. Hill, and the 
quote was attributed to Secretary Rumsfeld. I wrote it down care- 
fully, in fact, because I was on the program, I had my staff video 
it so I get a chance to get it over again. 

Chairman Warner. So you have it on tape then? 

Senator Dayton. I have it on tape. What she said, what she at- 
tributed to him. 
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Chairman Warner. That transcript should be available and we’ll 
ask staff to immediately get that transcript. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Dayton. I’d be open to any comments. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. On that last point, I don’t know what was 
said or the context. I do know that in the hearing before the Appro- 
priations Committee yesterday, the Secretary was asked in a ques- 
tion by an individual who felt that the situation was a — I don’t re- 
member the exact context — ^but what the Secretary’s response was, 
“I understand an individual feels that way, I can understand that, 
we all go through strong emotions when something like this Abu 
Ghraib thing occurs. We see it and we’re shocked and we’re 
stunned and we’re disgusted and we know in our hearts we’re bet- 
ter than that. I know it doesn’t represent our country, that isn’t 
American.” 

Then he went on to say that “the conclusion that that young per- 
son came to that we’re at the beginning of the end, I submit, will 
prove to be wrong, and the good Lord willing I’ll be right, and his 
understandable concern and comment and emotional reaction I 
hope and pray will be wrong.” 

I don’t know the context of the other quote, but I certainly think, 
and the Secretary believes, in spite of some difficulties in the last 
few months and a real body blow from this prisoner abuse, that we 
are succeeding and this is something that we can win and is very 
important to win, and that’s why I addressed those issues in my 
opening statement. 

We will give you the full accounting that you’ve asked for. I 
would note on the reconstruction numbers, they keep growing, so 
they tend to change on a daily basis. The numbers that I have as 
of a few days ago are that nearly $11 billion of the $18.4 billion 
has been apportioned. I notified Congress as to the provisions, and 
I think it’s section 2207. Of that, $6.6 billion has been committed 
against specific projects and $3.1 billion has been obligated. 

That’s by no means the total of reconstruction work that’s going 
on in Iraq, and if you will permit me, the fact is that this was done 
more or less overnight by CPA and they’d like more time to be sure 
the numbers are accurate. Let me just say in round numbers, over 
$5 billion of Iraqi funds have been budgeted from July of last year 
to the end of this year for reconstruction, and of that, nearly $3 bil- 
lion of Iraqi funds have been obligated or expended. 

So there is a lot going on. We don’t want that $18 billion to go 
out the door overnight. It wouldn’t be prudent and it would dimin- 
ish our ability to manage with that over the coming couple of years. 
So I think it’s moving at a reasonable pace. 

Senator Dayton. I just want to conclude by saying I think we 
have succeeded in very important respects. Our military won a tre- 
mendous victory in 3 weeks last year from the border to taking 
over Baghdad and toppling the Saddam Hussein regime, which was 
one stated goal. We determined that there are no weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD) there that threatened our national security. 
This June 30, we are turning over the reins of government in the 
initial phase to a successor Iraqi Government, so I think we should 
recognize and be very proud of our military and proud of what has 
been accomplished. 
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I just want to know what it is that our objectives are and I’m 
glad the Secretary is, if he is reassessing, or assessing anyway, 
based on current realities, what the time table is going to be. We’re 
talking about 134,000 troops into the year 2006, what their role is 
going to be, and what the role of a couple hundred thousand Iraqis 
that have been equipped to train now. They should be taking over 
responsibility. 

I don’t have time to get into what’s happening in Fallujah, but 
I know that General Conway has ceded some authority there. The 
volatile situation is not in the news. Well, it sure is volatile, but 
at least it’s not exploding currently. I don’t know what the assess- 
ment is of that success, but that seems to me to augur what ought 
to be the goal to get the Iraqis responsible for walking the streets 
and policing their own communities and enforcing law and order 
rather than our troops. 

I hope we can have time to devote to that in the near future. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much. If my colleagues 
would indulge me a minute. I’ve just been handed a press report. 
New York Daily News, today. It’s titled, “Rumsfeld Has Doubts.” 
But as I read through it, his quotes, which I’ll read, are very cryp- 
tic, and I think he’s addressing the turnover of authority on June 
30. 

Rumsfeld said the prison abuse scandal had delivered, “a body 
blow to the nation building effort in Iraq that has cost the lives of 
more than 770 U.S. troops. Will it happen right on time? I think 
so. I hope so. Will it be perfect? No. Is it possible it won’t work? 
Yes.” In the overall war on terror, Rumsfeld said the U.S. is mak- 
ing progress in Afghanistan, but, “I look at Iraq and all I can say 
is, I hope it comes out well and I believe it will and we’re going 
to keep at it.” 

I think it expresses his resolve, but a pragmatic observation of 
the events that we’ve see in the last 30 or so days. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Dayton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would just 
add that I hope those remarks and decapitation of the American 
recently there will cause Iraqi leaders to realize they have to step 
up, that it’s time for them to lead in Iraq. 

Mr. Chairman, or Mr. Secretary, as I understand this situation, 
we have a number of accounts with money in it, some with some 
extra money in it, some with some monies, and some accounts that 
may be running low. I don’t think we can afford this item because 
that account is running low and we have a soldier lost because we 
didn’t have the money necessary to give to him, because they have 
certain responsibilities not to let the account run over. I don’t want 
them to get panicky and say, make those kind of decisions. Is that 
part of your concern? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. It’s exactly our concern. Senator Sessions, 
and I would add we also don’t want them to say, well, we have 
money, but it’s in the wrong account and it’s going to take a month 
to reallocate it. We don’t want them to say, well, we have a lot of 
money for tank ammunition, but we don’t have any money to give 
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you body armor, and radios for the Iraqi police whom you’re trying 
to equip. That was a problem last fall and, as I said in my opening 
statement, I appreciate the flexibility this committee is trying to 
get us in the next fiscal year. But flexibility is very important, not 
just the total amounts that you have, but the ability to meet an 
emergency need when it arises. 

So exactly in the spirit of Senator Collins’ comment earlier, we 
want to work with Congress to make sure Congress has the right 
degree of oversight and the troops have the right degree of flexibil- 
ity. 

Senator Sessions. I felt strongly that this was really an unac- 
ceptable event when we had this bureaucratic problem with getting 
money to the security forces in Iraq who are critical, I believe, to 
the stability and success there. Has that been solved to date? Also, 
will this money allow commanders and General Petraeus, who is 
going there to deal with this specific problem, to bring that force 
up to the highest level? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. In terms of total quantity of money, yes. 
In terms of flexibility, largely, since the supplemental money is 
now flowing. There is one issue which I think is more in the area 
of the Appropriations Committees with respect to the authorities 
for which certain funds can be used, and we want to make sure 
that we have the right understanding on the flexibility there. 

Senator Sessions. I’ll ask General Pace, are you confident that 
we can get the funds necessary to bring the Iraqi security forces 
up to their highest possible level under the current circumstances 
with this supplemental or this account that you’re requesting? Will 
this help in that area also? 

General Pace. Sir, it will help in that area, and it has been 
pointed out, there has been in the past understandable problems 
with allocation of dollars on the battlefield for hiring Iraqi military, 
Iraqi police, and local civilians to do work by the commanders on 
the battlefield. We should be accountable for every single dollar 
you’ve given us and every dollar you may give us. That goes abso- 
lutely unquestioned. 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. Senator Sessions, I do want to add, we did 
request $500 million in authority, nonfunding authority, to use ac- 
counts for training and equipping Iraqi security forces and I believe 
this committee reduced that to $150 million, and I would encourage 
any effort that could be made to raise that ceiling. 

Senator Sessions. I have been concerned about that, since I went 
there in August of last year. I visited with the local security forces 
and they will tell the tale. Their success, and lack of it, will make 
the key difference here. 

Just with regard to the philosophy of where we are, I have felt 
that a supplemental is all right for this effort. In fact, I think it 
allows us to separate the costs of the war from the cost of operating 
the DOD. I’ve not agreed with Senator Levin, although he bril- 
liantly raised the question earlier today, on the fundamental idea 
that it’s appropriate to fund an extraordinary military effort by a 
separate account. I think it leaves Congress in a better position to 
watch it. 

Now, I tend to agree with the others, however, that this lacks a 
transparency that we’d like to have and we feel like we need to 
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have, so I’m glad that you are willing to look at it and help us get 
some more transparency and oversight. 

General Pace, we’ve increased the DOD funding, but not greatly. 
As Senator Inhofe said, as a percentage of the GDP of this country, 
we’re less than we were probably in the 1990s, certainly in the 
1980s, or early 1990s, late 1980s. I’d like to know that the 
supplementals that are going to Iraq and Afghanistan are not 
being used to fulfill some DOD wish list on the theory that what- 
ever you need for this war you’re going to get, so as much as you 
can stack in there to fill other needs would be a temptation, I 
would think. Are you watching that? 

General Pace. Sir, we are watching that, and we should watch 
that and we should be accountable to you for that. You have my 
commitment to ensure that the money you allocate for us to use in 
Afghanistan and in Iraq is used properly in both those countries. 

Senator Sessions. We voted by better than three-fourths in this 
Congress and the American people have supported sending our sol- 
diers there. We have an absolute obligation to support them com- 
pletely. We committed them. They are performing exceedingly well 
under very dangerous conditions. Many of them this very moment 
are in dangerous conditions, perhaps executing the policies of this 
Congress, so we need to support them. 

I thank you for your answer and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, thank you very much. Senator 
Akaka has not come yet, has he? All right. 

Senator Bill Nelson. 

Senator Bill Nelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Byrd, 
thank you for reminding us of the Constitution. It’s not honoring 
the Constitution when we relinquish our constitutional authority 
without requiring the specificity. I want to give a couple of exam- 
ples. We’ve now gotten into a routine where we pass an appropria- 
tions bill and then shortly thereafter we pass a supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. It happened just last year. We passed the appro- 
priations bill in October, or in September, and low and behold, 1 
month later, we pass a supplemental appropriations bill. Now, 
that’s not a way to run a railroad. 

We have the administration’s request coming to us earlier this 
year in the Budget Committee, and they do not request in their 
budget request any of the money for the operations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. That’s not a way to run a railroad. That’s not a way for 
us to exercise our constitutional authority as the appropriators. 

I think you all have gotten the message here today that we need 
some specificity. For example, last year in the supplemental, I put 
in a $10 million little item which was for family readiness in the 
National Guard. That was in October of last year that it was 
passed and it has yet to obligated by the DOD. That was to help 
the family members since the National Guard members were being 
extended on duty. 

Since the DOD is relying so heavily on the Guard and Reserves 
these days, it’s going to be necessary to refit the National Guard 
and the Reserves when they are then going to be returned to Iraq. 
So a logical question for me that you all can’t answer today is, how 
much is in this $25 billion request to reset the Guard and the Re- 
serves so that we know that they are prepared? It’s not here, you 
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don’t have that information. Ultimately what’s going to have to be 
done is we’re not going to have 105,000 or 130,000, but I think 
we’re going to have to go to 150,000 troops. 

I think sooner or later that the world community is going to be 
convened and some kind of consensus is going to come and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is going to be asked to 
come in, led by the U.S. To stabilize Iraq for the long term is going 
to take some 150,000 troops, so we’re going to have more expendi- 
tures, which I’m willing to support, but I need to know the specific- 
ity so that I know what I’m doing, and as Senator Byrd has so elo- 
quently pointed out, that I am fulfilling the oath that I took to up- 
hold the Constitution. I think this is kind of the message that you 
all are clearly getting today. 

On the prisoner abuse issue, I would just say this in passing, 
that one of the photographs that struck me the most was the one 
that had already been printed in the newspaper, which was of the 
cell block where the bodies were clumped together naked and, in 
this particular photograph, it looked like that they were shackled 
together. 

What was instructive about the photograph that we saw in the 
newspaper was that it seemed that the troops there were just going 
on about their normal business. In the photograph that we saw 
that was not tightly cropped like it was in the newspaper, we could 
see other troops there. Senator Clinton and I counted seven or 
eight troops, as if this was business as usual. Now, you can’t tell 
me that seven or eight Army privates are going to be responsible 
for this and that it is our responsibility, indeed, it’s your respon- 
sibility, to go up that chain of command and to find out how these 
troops were ordered to do what they were doing. 

I personally think that it’s not going to lead to General Miller. 
I think he went over and made a recommendation on what he saw 
happen in Guantanamo. I think clearly it’s not going to lead to 
General Sanchez, because in the report that I’ve seen and the time 
line, he clearly started the inquiry immediately after he was noti- 
fied. But we need to know where this goes, Mr. Secretary. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you. Senator. Thank you very much 
for your observations on this question. We will now turn to Senator 
Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I understand that 
your original guidance has been withdrawn. 

Chairman Warner. The Senator is correct, for reasons which I 
stated clearly. 

Senator Reed. So I will pose the following question. General 
Pace, if you were shown a video of a United States marine or an 
American citizen in the control of a foreign power in a cell block 
naked with a bag over their head, squatting with their arms up- 
lifted for 45 minutes, would you describe this as a good interroga- 
tion technique or a violation of the Geneva Conventions? 

General Pace. I would describe it as a violation, sir. 

Senator Reed. Would your conclusion be different if it was or- 
dered by a high-ranking officer of that foreign power? 

General Pace. No, sir. 
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Senator Reed. As I read General Sanchez’s guidance, precisely 
that behavior could have heen employed in Iraq. Let me ask, since 
you said in respect to this supplemental appropriation, your re- 
sponsibility, and I respect it, is to absorb all the details and all the 
data from the theater of operations and make recommendations 
and decisions. 

Did the Joint Staff review General Sanchez’s recommendations 
and his interrogation rules? 

General Pace. Sir, I’m not aware — what recommendations? 

Senator Reed. The rules that we were shown by General Alexan- 
der and others, which would allow, with his permission, keeping 
someone in a squatting position and presumably naked with their 
arms up for 45 minutes. Did you review any of those rules or 
standard operating procedures which General Sanchez approved? 

General Pace. Sir, I did not personally see them and I do not 
know to what level they were visible or reviewed. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, that’s an important question. I 
think the witness should be given a full opportunity to answer that 
promptly for the record. I think we should also provide him with 
the document that was utilized by this committee and the Intel- 
ligence Committee yesterday to which you refer. 

General Pace. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I concur. 

Senator Reed. Were there any discussions of these interrogation 
techniques by the Joint Staff since General Sanchez is commanding 
a joint operation? 

General Pace. Senator, the only discussions of which I am aware 
with regard to interrogation techniques and procedures had to do 
with our operations in Guantanamo. I am not personally aware of 
any discussions beyond the theater of the interrogation techniques 
in Iraq. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, are you aware of any discussions 
about these interrogation techniques and General Sanchez’s order? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I’m not aware, no. I am aware of discus- 
sions about Guantanamo, and I can tell you that what I’m aware 
of, those certainly would not have been remotely permitted in 
Guantanamo. 

Senator Reed. I’ve just heard General Pace say that the behavior 
that General Sanchez authorized, subject to his order, is a violation 
of the Geneva Convention. That was unvetted by the senior mem- 
bers, civilian members of the DOD, no discussion, no suggestion to 
General Sanchez that he could pursue this either in writing or ver- 
bally? 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. Senator Reed, as I said earlier, there’s an 
enormous amount of detail involved in this investigation. You’re 
talking about things that General Pace and I have not seen and 
don’t think are in a position to fairly comment upon. We will an- 
swer you for the record. You’ve heard hours of testimony and, in- 
cluding closed testimony, from people who are digging into this 
subject in great detail and great depth at the Secretary’s instruc- 
tion. His instruction to the two of us is to make sure that while 
that work is going on, that the other business of the DOD is being 
attended to. 
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Mr. Chairman, I’ll be happy to understand for the record what 
this question refers to and give you a clear and honest answer, and 
I know General Pace will also. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, we’ve heard hours of responses, but 
until General Pace’s response, I haven’t heard anything as candid 
and as forthright, frankly. What I’ve heard from you is dissembling 
and avoidance of answers, and lack of knowledge, pleading legal 
process. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I’m not dissembling. Senator Reed. I have 
General Pace’s same reaction. What you’ve described to me sounds 
to me like a violation of the Geneva Convention. It’s the first time 
I’ve heard that it was in General Sanchez’s direction and I believe 
it’s the first time General Pace has heard that it was General 
Sanchez’s direction. 

Senator Reed. I would suggest, Mr. Secretary, that you’re not 
doing your job then. These were the orders issued to a joint intel- 
ligence operation in that prison presented to us in a hearing yester- 
day by a representative of the DOD as the standard procedures 
that could be followed. 

Chairman Warner. Senator, let me interrupt here just for a mo- 
ment. In preparing for this hearing, I talked at length with the 
Deputy, expressing the absolute essential need that he and the 
Vice Chairman come up today. He told me very candidly that for 
the past week or so he has had to focus on the daily operations of 
the DOD, and such questions that might be put to him regarding 
the prisoner situation in Iraq, he said. Senator Warner, I simply 
haven’t had the opportunity to keep the pace of all the work that 
the Secretary of Defense and the chairman are doing on this ques- 
tion. 

So I’d like to say in fairness to our two witnesses today, to me 
they were very forthcoming about their working on these budget 
issues at the same time the Secretary is working on the other 
issues. They may not be able to fully respond to questions today, 
and I think he’s honestly said that. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, I respect immensely your leader- 
ship of this committee. 

Chairman Warner. Let’s just let the Senator finish. Thank you. 

Senator Levin. I wonder if Senator Reed will yield on this issue 
just for 1 minute. 

Senator Reed. I will yield. 

Senator Levin. If you haven’t seen these rules, they were at a 
public hearing before this committee, and were presented by Gen- 
eral Alexander. You ought to see them. Maybe could we have some- 
body take them out to them? If you folks don’t know about what 
happened in open session on this issue, there’s a problem. This 
goes to the heart of the issue. 

Here’s what he said on the interrogation rules of engagement. 
We brought with us the rules — that’s what’s coming down to you 
right now — of engagement that were in effect at the Combined 
Joint Task Force 7 in Iraq prior to October 2003. These rules are 
in compliance with the Geneva Convention, he says, and I think as 
Senator Reed has just pointed out, if you look at those rules 
there — stress positions up to 45 minutes, that’s what I assume Sen- 
ator Reed is referring to, directly stem from the interrogation man- 
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ual. These are the rules that interrogation soldiers are trained on, 
and what you were asked about were those rules right there. If 
that’s a stress position, which I agree with Senator Reed about, I 
think he said 40 minutes is a violation of the Geneva Convention. 
It pretty clearly seems to me, the fact that a commanding general 
(CG) approves it, as you’ll see in that right hand column where it 
says CG approval, does not eliminate the violation of the Geneva 
Convention. 

So those are the rules, but Secretary Wolfowitz, this was in pub- 
lic session in front of this committee here, and it just amazes me 
that you’re not familiar with something that goes to the heart of 
the issue of the Iraq interrogation. 

I have to point out one more thing, and I’m taking too much of 
Senator Reed’s time. Perhaps the chairman would allow this not to 
be counted against his time. But take a look at the title. Have you 
ever seen a title about rules of engagement relative to interroga- 
tion? Rules of engagement relative to interrogation. General, have 
you ever seen that description before? 

General Pace. Not those words, no, sir. 

Senator Levin. Rules of engagement have to do with the use of 
force. The title of that document seems to me to dramatically say 
it all. That was approved. Secretary Wolfowitz, you’re saying you 
don’t know or you’ve never seen that document before? That’s a for- 
mal document. 

Chairman Warner. But it came out of Central Command. 

Senator Levin. I know. I’m just asking. I want to make sure and 
I’ll go back, because it seems to me this dramatizes the failure of 
leadership here. It goes into a lot more than just the six enlisted 
personnel, as Senator Nelson said. Those are rules of engagement 
for confronting detainees, using the very term which is not sup- 
posed to be used against detainees? 

Secretary Wolfowitz, you’re not familiar with that document at 
all? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I saw this document for the first time this 
morning. It seems to me, but I don’t know, and this is why I’m very 
reluctant to start commenting, that what Senator Reed described 
is something that goes quite beyond what is permitted here. 

Senator Levin. No, no, look at the two dots, those two dots, 
stress up to 45 minutes. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. No, Senator Reed described something 
that went quite a lot beyond just stress positions. 

Senator Levin. Okay, I’m sorry. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Let me say, it says here, detainees will 
never be touched in a malicious or unwanted manner, and ap- 
proaches must always be humane and lawful. I don’t think that 
what Senator Reed described is either humane or lawful. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, do you think crouching naked for 
45 minutes is humane? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. Not naked, absolutely not. 

Senator Reed. So if he’s dressed up, that’s fine, but this also has 
other environmental manipulation. Let me put it this way, 72 
hours without regular sleep, sensory deprivation, which would be 
a bag over your head for 72 hours. Do you think that’s humane? 
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That’s what this says, a bag over your head for 72 hours. Is that 
humane? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Let me come back to what you said the 
work of the Department 

Senator Reed. No. Answer the question, Mr. Secretary. Is that 
humane? 

Secretary WOLFOWiTZ. I don’t know whether it means a bag over 
your head for 72 hours. Senator, I don’t know. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Secretary, you’re dissembling, and nonrespon- 
sive. Anybody would say putting a bag over someone’s head for 72 
hours, which is 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I believe it’s not humane, it strikes me as 
not humane. Senator. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Warner. Thank you very much, and again, as I point- 
ed out, it was made clear to the chair that these witnesses for the 
past week or 10 days have been heavily engaged in the daily oper- 
ations of the DOD. I can understand in a situation of this mag- 
nitude how the Secretary needs to allocate responsibilities among 
his principal subordinates. 

So we’ll continue now and we have our wonderful and pa- 
tient — 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Mr. Chairman, if I might point out, the 
reason we know so much about this is because since we first under- 
stood back in January there was a problem, DOD has undertaken 
extensive investigations. That’s where this information comes from, 
and one of my problems is that I don’t know what some of these 
words mean. If they mean what Senator Reed says, then I can tell 
you, I think it’s not humane. I don’t know what the words mean 
on the piece of paper. 

Chairman Warner. I think, Mr. Secretary, you and General Pace 
have done your very best to be responsive to the questions. I do not 
detect any evasiveness. To the extent of your knowledge, you’ve 
spoken out forthrightly. 

The Senator from New York. 

Senator Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I get to my 
questions, I just want to clarify that this entire committee has been 
supportive of the DOD and particularly of our men and women in 
uniform and the questioning and even the contentious nature of 
our concerns should not in any way be taken as an indication of 
any lessening of that support. 

We are properly focused on the behavior that has been brought 
to our attention because it is an issue that must be investigated, 
not only because the actions of a few should not be permitted to 
besmirch the honorable service of all of our men and women in uni- 
form, but also because we are a Nation that abides by the rule of 
law, and we are a Nation that understands not only the necessity 
of adherence to our Constitution, but that due process is one of the 
great inventions of Western civilization. 

These issues go to the real heart of the use of power. An occupy- 
ing army by its very nature is in a powerful and dominant position. 
We deplore the barbaric conduct of those who murdered Mr. Berg. 
We deplore the extraordinary cruelty that they have evidenced 
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with respect to our civilians and military personnel. But we are not 
them. 

It is not just in the nature of ensuring that our conduct is held 
to a higher standard, but that we safeguard the rule of law. I have 
to say, Mr. Secretary, you come before this committee with respect 
to this budget request, in my view, having seriously undermined 
your credibility over a number of years now. When it comes to 
making estimates or predictions about what will occur in Iraq and 
what will be the costs in lives and money that the people in the 
United States, particularly our young men and women in uniform 
will bear, you have made numerous predictions time and time 
again that have turned out to be untrue and were based on faulty 
assumptions. 

For example, in March 2003, you said, “there’s a lot of money to 
pay for this reconstruction. It doesn’t have to be U.S. taxpayer 
money. We are dealing with a country that can really finance its 
own reconstruction and relatively soon.” Again, another quote, “the 
Iraqi people understand what this crisis is about, like the people 
of France in the 1940s, they view us as their hope for liberator.” 

I want to commend General Pace for his candor today. It reminds 
me very clearly of another United States officer who served honor- 
ably, General Shinseki, who before this committee told us, based on 
his best judgment and experience, that it would take several hun- 
dred thousand American troops. In response to that prediction, you 
said, “the notion that it would take several hundred thousand 
American troops just seems outlandish.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the challenge we face in dealing with this 
request is one that has increasingly caused concern on both sides 
of the aisle. The competence and credibility of the leadership team 
on the civilian side in the DOD has certainly been called into ques- 
tion for good reason. So when you come before us and ask for a $25 
billion blank check, which indeed is what it is, that raises ques- 
tions among my colleagues on this committee and throughout the 
Senate, but it for me goes beyond just the issue of this particular 
request. 

It reminds me very much of what happened according to Bob 
Woodward’s book. Plan of Attack, when President Bush acknowl- 
edged that months before Congress voted an Iraqi war resolution 
in October 2002, he approved 30 projects in Kuwait that helped set 
the stage for war with no real knowledge or involvement of Con- 
gress. Now, I know in all the explanations we’ve heard about how 
it wasn’t really this and it was contingent that. It did not come out 
of any account however that Congress appropriated for the pur- 
poses for which the money was unintended. 

Secretary Wolfowitz, several weeks ago Secretary Rumsfeld said 
in response to a question, if you had said to me a year ago, describe 
the situation you’ll be in today one year later, I don’t know many 
people who would have described it the way it is today. I would not 
have described it the way it happens to be today. I certainly would 
not have estimated that we would have had the number of individ- 
uals lost that we have lost in the last week. 

Mr. Secretary, there have been many veteran members of this 
committee and elsewhere in Congress who have repeatedly urged 
the administration to increase troop strength. There have been a 
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number of our military leaders who have made the same argument. 
That has been resisted time and time again. I think it is appro- 
priate that you have accepted the suggestion made by Senator Col- 
lins, and I hope you take it to heart. The United States Congress 
is a full and equal party in our government. That is the way it was 
set up, that is the way it has worked very well, and that is the way 
it should continue to work. No matter how strongly anyone in the 
administration feels about this mission, that cannot be an excuse 
for undermining the time-proven method of our doing business in 
this Congress. 

I, for one, will join my colleagues in supporting the money that 
is needed, but I will not do it without further specificity and with- 
out a greater understanding of where we are headed. I look for- 
ward to the further consultations that the chairman has suggested 
will be held. If we’re going to be responsible for sending along with 
you these young men and women to Iraq, Afghanistan, and else- 
where, then we should accept the full responsibility for what that 
entails, and that means working with you as a co-equal branch of 
government. Thank you. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator Clinton, I can’t respond to every- 
thing you just said, but I would like, Mr. Chairman, to just com- 
ment on this issue about troop strengths. You leave the impression 
that this is a civilian decision and by quoting General Shinseki 
that the military has a different view. The reason I said what I 
said some time ago was because in fact General Shinseki’s estimate 
was very different from the combatant commander. General 
Franks. In fact I had a discussion in a previous conflict in Afghani- 
stan with General Franks pressing him on the question of whether 
or not more troops were needed and he was quite insistent that he 
not only didn’t need them, he didn’t want them. 

I believe in hindsight that General Franks was absolutely right, 
and that he was right to hold down our troop levels in Afghanistan. 
We’ve had many discussions back and forth between the civilian 
leadership, the military leadership back here and our combatant 
commanders in the field about troop levels, and about whether you 
can leave the Shia heartland to a coalition division or if you need 
American troops. There is not a military view and a civilian view, 
as you try to suggest. There has been a unified view and an at- 
tempt to realistically estimate what we need. 

It is a mistake, it is a serious mistake, to put in more troops 
than you need. As General Abizaid would say, it increases the hos- 
tility toward us as on occupying power, and of course it exposes us 
to more casualties. Equally it’s a mistake to put in too few troops, 
and when we needed more troops because the situation in Najaf 
and Karbala in particular had grown into something that that mul- 
tinational division couldn’t handle, we kept the 1st Armor Division 
to deal with the job. 

We’re trying to get the numbers right. We are working closely 
with military and civilian. It’s what General Franks in a long and 
eloquent presentation to a combatant commanders conference 
called iterative planning. It’s a constant back and forth. There is 
no ignoring of military advice, I can assure you of that. 

Chairman Warner. We note the vote is on. We’re very late. We 
will return as quickly as possible. [Recess.] 
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Senator Sessions [presiding]. All right. Senator Warner asked 
that I chair the remainder of the hearing or until he returns. I 
hope he does because he’s such a great presider and it’s a pleasure 
and an honor to work with him. Next is Senator Talent. I would 
note that we had indicated to the panel that you had some things 
that had to he done and 12:30 was when we were trying to finish 
up. We’re past that. Thank you for staying past that time and I 
recognize Senator Talent. 

Senator Talent. There could hardly he anybody else next, Mr. 
Chairman, nobody else being here. 

Senator Sessions. There may be. You never know. 

Senator Talent. I appreciate your sticking around, and I came 
back because I had a few things I wanted to say that actually differ 
somewhat from some of the sentiments my colleagues have ex- 
pressed. First of all, a lot of people have said this appropriately, 
we’re grateful for your being here and answering these tough ques- 
tions. I’m grateful for your service on behalf of a very noble cause, 
and one that I share and believe in very much. 

Let me phrase it this way to you. If I had been drawing up this 
supplemental and I’d been in your shoes. I’d have had some con- 
cerns about how it was going to go over on the Hill and how it was 
going to be treated. I think I might have said to myself, if I ask 
for a big number. I’m going to be accused of asking for more than 
I need so that I don’t have to come back very soon and get some 
more money from Congress and I’m going to be criticized for under- 
mining accountability with Congress. If I ask for a small number, 
I could be criticized for not saying exactly what it was I really 
think I’m going to need. If I say specifically what I think we’re 
going to need, my best guess now as to what we’re actually going 
to spend this money on, and I’m probably going to have to change 
some of that later, war being what it is, then I’m going to be ac- 
cused of incompetence and not knowing what I was talfing about. 
But if I don’t say specifically what I’m going to need for the money, 
then I’m going to be accused of undermining Congress’ oversight 
ability by not telling Congress exactly what it is I want. 

I’ve sat through a lot of these hearings over the years and I 
know, and I think everybody here knows, that there’s oversight and 
then there’s second-guessing and sometimes it’s possible that this 
institution doesn’t know the difference. I know you had a problem. 
A war is a messy and difficult thing. I’ve heard a lot here about 
our oversight responsibilities and that’s very important. I’m a huge 
believer in the checks and balances in the system. 

The question I ask myself when I consider your request is, will 
it help us win the war? Yes, our oversight responsibilities are very 
important, but more important than preserving that is, will giving 
you this money in this form help us win the war? I want you to 
know, I think it makes some sense what you’re doing. You’re say- 
ing, look, we don’t know what the next 5 or 6 months or 8 or 10 
months is going to entail exactly. Maybe the transition’s going to 
mean we need to train a whole lot more Iraqis or it’s going to be 
a whole lot more difficult than it’s been. Maybe there will be some 
insurgent leader in some other town besides Fallujah and we’re 
going to need more money for that. Maybe we’re going to need to 
shift this money here or there. 
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I think it makes sense to come in to ask for a relatively small 
number, and to say to us that you’re going to report all the time 
to us what you’re doing and you’re going to have to come back pret- 
ty quickly and if you don’t like what you’ve done with it, you know 
you’re going to hear about it when you come back again. I think 
it’s a pretty useful compromise. 

I’ll say something else. We’re going to end up with some com- 
promise version of this, I think, along the lines of what Senator 
Collins had suggested. If you had come in and suggested a com- 
promise version, you probably would have ended up being told 
hook, line, and verse exactly what to do. I know it was difficult fig- 
uring all this out. I think it’s going to end up that you did a pretty 
good job, and I’m one Senator on this committee who supports the 
approach that you’ve taken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. Senator Talent. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Can I just make one comment apart from 
saying thank you? 

Senator Talent. If you dare, go ahead. 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. You’ve described the needle we’re trying 
to thread, but you cited one case, which is we may decide we need 
a lot more Iraqi security forces than we’d planned on, and that is 
the one thing that isn’t covered, because let me be clear. We have 
a lot of money for Iraqi security forces in the supplemental. We 
have Iraqi budget money that’s been applied to Iraqi security 
forces, over $1 billion. I don’t know the exact amount, but I’ll get 
it for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

There are two types of funding that have heen used in fiscal year 2004 for Iraqi 
security forces; the Iraqi Relief and Reconstruction Fund Iraq (IRRF) and the De- 
fense Fund Iraq (DFI). The IRRF contains $4,281 billion that represents the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s funding to support security forces. The DFI contains $172 million 
which has been used specifically for security forces. 

If this committee’s proposal goes through, we will have $150 mil- 
lion for Iraqi security forces that will no longer be limited to just 
the Army. We did ask for $500 million, which would give us an 
extra margin. I must say and I’ll say it again, we tie our troops’ 
hands when it comes to equipping indigenous forces that are fight- 
ing with them in a way we wouldn’t conceive of tying their hands 
when it comes to providing them ammunition. Yet, Iraqi troops in 
the front lines are better than ammunition. They’re people dying 
for their own country. More than 300 of them have already died in 
the line of duty. There have been some big disappointments in the 
last couple months, but there were some big successes, especially 
up in Mosul where General Petraeus trained and equipped the 
Iraqi security forces up there. 

So I’ll make one more appeal. If this committee would grant the 
President’s request in the main budget for $500 million in author- 
ity rather than $150, we would be very appreciative. 

Senator Talent. I think if all of us would recognize, and we do, 
and I could tell you the respects in which I’m a little critical also. 
I do think you’re going to need this money, and maybe calling it 
a contingent is a mistake. This back and forth is very important. 
I think we all have to recognize, sometimes you fail to think ade- 
quately and sometimes we fail to, that there is no way to predict 
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in war with any degree of specificity exactly what’s going to hap- 
pen. I’m always worried when people ask you for predictions, about 
what you are going to need 6 months from now, because again, if 
you don’t predict, then you’re accused of not saying what you think, 
and if you do predict, it’s probably going to be wrong. 

I think the overall effort on a strategic level is going very well. 
We have the finest people who have ever served in a military in 
the history of mankind, and I think they’re pretty well led too. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. Senator Talent. Just to get this 
straight, the President has requested in this budget $500 million 
for this fiscal year defense bill for training local police and security 
forces? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Training and equipping security forces. 
We define it somewhat more broadly. This committee narrowed it 
to Iraqi and Afghan security forces. 

Senator Sessions. So if you get that, you’d be able to handle that 
without having to handle this money perhaps. 

Secretary WOLFOWiTZ. No. What I’m saying is we have no au- 
thority beyond that to dip into this money for Iraqi security forces. 

Senator Sessions. All right. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Or in any other money in our budget. We 
are limited to what’s already in the supplemental. Let me not be 
misleading. There’s a lot of money in the supplemental, but if it’s 
allocated, and sometimes it’s tightly allocated and we’re having 
some difficult decisions about how much goes to the Iraqi army, 
and how much goes to the civil defense corps. Senator Talent re- 
ferred to the distinct possibility, especially if they’re successful, 
that we’ll want more Iraqi security forces and better equipped Iraqi 
security forces. The only margin we have beyond the considerable 
money that’s already budgeted is, because of limitations on authori- 
ties, $150 million. We’d like to raise it to $500 million. 

We have expansive authorities for pretty much everything else 
we do, which is why with consultation and reprogrammings and so 
forth we can move within military accounts. What we don’t have 
is the ability to move into this account, which people have correctly 
been concerned that it could be viewed as actually doing foreign se- 
curity assistance by the back door. 

Let me assure you it’s not that either. We will not do any of that 
funding without the concurrence of the State Department. We’ve 
been clear about that and explicit. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Senator Levin. 

Senator Levin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There was a commit- 
ment from other countries to contribute towards the reconstruction 
of Iraq, and I’m wondering if you can tell us how much money has 
actually been received. 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, I don’t have those numbers in front of me. 
I know it was included in the most recent quarterly report, under 
section 2207. I’d be happy to take that for the record and get you 
that information. 

Senator Levin. Do you know how many countries made a com- 
mitment and how many have come through with their commit- 
ment? 
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Mr. Kaplan. Senator, I don’t have that number. I am happy to 
respond for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Implementing Madrid Pledges: Non-U.S. Donor Disbursements 

• Of the $32 billion in pledges for 2004-2007 at the Madrid Donors’ Con- 
ference, $13,584 billion was from non-U.S. sources. Of this, $5.55 billion 
was pledged by the World Bank and IMF in lending programs. The remain- 
ing $8,034 billion was from 36 countries and the European Commission. 

• Now that there is an internationally recognized government in Baghdad, 
the World Bank and IMF are discussing with the new Iraqi Interim Gov- 
ernment its interest in their lending programs. 

• As of June 30, 2004, of the roughly $8 billion in donor assistance, other 
donors had disbursed $1,148 billion of their pledges, according to State De- 
partment estimates. This does not include other assistance these donors al- 
ready provided to Iraq, such as humanitarian assistance, military assist- 
ance, or other aid to Iraq and the coalition. 

• It also undercounts some donors where we do not have detailed informa- 
tion or confirmation from the donor countries on amounts disbursed for bi- 
lateral assistance. For example, the State Department understands the 
U.K. has disbursed about another $60 million in bilateral project assistance 
in addition to the U.K. figure reflected in the attached chart that is not yet 
captured in the disbursement numbers. 

• The bulk of the $1,148 billion disbursed by donors has been in the form 
of deposits to the International Reconstruction Fund Facility for Iraq 
(IRFFI), which is comprised of U.N. and World Bank trust funds. The U.N. 
and World Bank trust funds are now starting implementation of their ini- 
tial IRFFI projects. 

• Disbursements and implementation have been complicated by the secu- 
rity situation in Iraq, but nonetheless are continuing. 

• Disbursements by non-U.S. donor countries of over $1,148 billion in the 
first 6 months of a 4-year pledge of $8 billion indicate a disbursement rate 
comparable to disbursement rates by our donor partners for previous post- 
conflict assistance efforts, though on a bigger scale. 

• The Iraqi Interim Government (IIG), through its Iraqi Strategic Review 
Board (ISRB), is playing a central role in coordinating donor assistance and 
setting assistance priorities. 

• For additional information on reconstruction progress, including examples 
of progress on the ground attributable to international donations, please 
refer to the Quarterly Section 2207 report on reconstruction progress. This 
report is posted on the White House Web site. Appendix 2 includes inter- 
national donation information. 
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Senator Levin. Secretary Wolfowitz, Secretary Rumsfeld, in re- 
ferring to the Geneva Convention in the Iraq context, said just a 
few weeks ago on NBC that the Geneva Convention did not apply 
precisely. Do you know what he meant? 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. I think the Geneva Convention, both Ge- 
neva Conventions 3 and 4, apply in Iraq. 

Senator Levin. Do you know what the Secretary might have 
meant when he said that they did not apply precisely then? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I don’t know. 

Senator Levin. Were you aware of that comment before right 
now? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I think I had heard something like it, and 
I could speculate, but I’d be speculating. 
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Senator Levin. All right. Mr. Feith has made commitments to 
provide materials that he has not kept. Last time you were in front 
of us on April 20 you said you would look into the delay of the ma- 
terials that I had requested hack in November 2003. On February 
26, Mr. Feith promised in a letter to me that he would provide 
those materials quickly and promptly. I still didn’t receive the let- 
ters. Do you know what is going on what that commitment? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator, I think there was a big package 
of materials that should have come up yesterday. I’m not 100 per- 
cent sure. We will check that. 

Senator Levin. Will you let us know what is going on? One way 
or the other, will you get back to us? 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Tell us when that’s going to be forthcoming. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I hope I can tell you it’s here. 

Senator Levin. The way I see these pledges of other countries to 
Iraq reconstruction is that there’s $13 billion that had been prom- 
ised by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 countries. Does that sound right, 
Mr. Kaplan? Does anybody follow this? Japan committed $4.9 bil- 
lion. Do you have any idea how much of that they’ve come through 
with? 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, I have in front of me the amounts of the 
pledges. 

Senator Levin. I don’t want the pledges. I want to know whether 
they’ve kept their pledges. 

Mr. Kaplan. Senator, I don’t have that in front of me, but as I 
say, we’ll be happy to provide it for the record. 

Senator Levin. Do you have a sense as to whether most of the 
pledges have been kept by most of the countries? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator Levin, we’ve had difficulty in Af- 
ghanistan, I know, in slow delivery by the international community 
on their pledges. I think it’s even slower in Iraq because of the se- 
curity conditions there. We’ll have to get you the exact numbers. 

Senator Levin. So the security conditions are difficult enough. 
That’s no excuse for the pledges not being fulfilled, is it? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. The pledge was not for an expenditure by 
this particular month. It’s over a period of time. 

Senator Levin. But some of it has been owing so far, I assume, 
right? Some of the pledges have supposed to have been arrived by 
now? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. You’d have to ask the State Department 
or Secretary Powell, who chaired the Madrid meeting. I don’t be- 
lieve they pledged a specific time schedule. I think they pledged 
certain amounts within a couple of years. 

Senator Levin. Does 0MB know? Does 0MB track this? 

Mr. Kaplan. We collect the information from the appropriate De- 
partments, Senator. 

Senator Levin. Okay. Would you let the committee know some- 
thing that I think we should be on top of? I mean, it’s already pret- 
ty tiny compared to what our commitment is. It seems to me at a 
minimum somebody ought to be knowing whether or not other 
countries that have made these minimal pledges have come 
through with even whatever they’ve pledged. 
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The $25 billion that you request also is funding that does not ex- 
pire, so it’s a no-year request. Would you agree with that character- 
ization? 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Levin. There’s no time limit on it? 

Mr. Kaplan. That’s correct. Senator, although it’s our intention 
that if Congress funds our forthcoming supplemental request for 
fiscal year 2005, those funds would supersede whatever is remain- 
ing in the contingent emergency reserve. 

Senator Levin. All right. I just want to be clear on this one ques- 
tion, which came up before about these interrogation rules. There 
were rules for Guantanamo, is that correct. Secretary Wolfowitz? 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Were you familiar with those? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Familiar might be overstating it, but yes. 
I’ve seen them. 

Senator Levin. Okay. Were you part of the approval process for 
those rules of interrogation for Guantanamo? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Okay. But on these rules relative to Iraq of Gen- 
eral Sanchez, you were not aware of these until just a couple of 
days ago? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Actually, I was not aware of them until 
this morning. 

Senator Levin. Okay. General Pace, does that also go for you and 
the chiefs, that you were not aware of these until the last few days, 
or were you? 

General Pace. I do not know about the other chiefs, sir. I person- 
ally was aware of the ones for Guantanamo. I was not aware of the 
ones for Iraq. 

Senator Levin. Could you check out and see whether or not these 
rules were ever submitted to the chiefs or whether they were aware 
of them? 

General Pace. I will find out the individual chiefs. They were not 
submitted to the Joint Chiefs. I will find out if any of the service 
chiefs knew. 

Senator Levin. Okay. General Pace, I asked you before about 
this use of the term, rules of engagement, relative to interrogation, 
and I found it so shocking that that term, rules of engagement, 
which normally applies to when force is going to be permitted, 
would apply to that term interrogation. Do you remember, either 
of you, relative to the Guantanamo rules of interrogation, whether 
or not they were called rules of engagement? 

General Pace. To my knowledge, they were not, sir. That is a 
term that does not have any military definition to it to my knowl- 
edge, rules of engagement for interrogation. Rules of engagement 
apply to the use of force and the way they are authorized to use 
force. 

Senator Levin. What about you. Secretary Wolfowitz? Do you re- 
member whether or not that term was used relative to Guanta- 
namo? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. I certainly don’t remember it being used. 

Senator Levin. Mr. Chairman, if I could have just one more 
question, even though my time, I notice, is expired. I think this 
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would be all that I would need. Let’s see if I can find this term. 
This was a statement in the annex of the Taguba report. It was an 
unclassified, December 12 , 2003, situation update to Major General 
Miller, and the document describes interrogation techniques per- 
missible for use in the Iraqi theater. It includes the following state- 
ment: “Interrogation officer in charge will submit memoranda for 
the record requesting harsh approaches for commanding General’s 
approval prior to employment, sleep management, sensory depriva- 
tion, isolation longer than 30 days, and dogs.” Is that something 
that either of you are familiar with. Secretary Wolfowitz? 

Secretary WOLFOWiTZ. No, I’m not. 

Senator Levin. General Pace? 

General Pace. No, sir, I haven’t seen that. 

Senator Levin. Have you ever seen the term, harsh approaches, 
used relative to interrogation as being something that would be 
permitted? Is that a term which is used in a sense that harsh ap- 
proaches can be authorized under certain circumstances. Secretary? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I don’t recall it being used in any of the 
Guantanamo techniques that we discussed. 

Senator Levin. Or anything else you’ve seen? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. No. 

Senator Levin. General Pace? 

General Pace. It’s not a term I’m familiar with, sir. 

Senator Levin. Has Secretary Rumsfeld or you ever signed ex- 
ceptions or approvals for the use of force in specific instances, ei- 
ther in Guantanamo or in Iraq that you know of? Has there ever 
been a request for authorization to use certain techniques relative 
to specific detainees that required secretarial approval that have 
come to your attention in Guantanamo or in Iraq? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I think you had testimony in closed testi- 
mony yesterday on issues about interrogation. I don’t believe they 
talk about the use of force, but there are certain things, and I think 
you were in that session and I’d be happy to have someone come 
back and answer any further questions you have on it in a closed 
session. 

Senator Levin. The Guantanamo rules did provide for a certain 
secretarial approval, did they not, of certain kinds of techniques? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. That’s right. 

Senator Levin. Without asking you which cases, do you know 
whether there were some approvals given relative to Guantanamo? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I believe there were. 

Senator Levin. I’m not saying that was use of force. I’m just say- 
ing there was use of certain techniques which required 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. To the best of my recollection, and my 
recollection is pretty old on this, it did not involve the use of force, 
and so we’re clear on this, it was a very exceptional authority to 
be used in the case of people who had information about possible 
major terrorist plots against the United States. That’s why that au- 
thority was there. The extreme care with which any special tech- 
niques, all of which had to comply with human treatment stand- 
ards. 

Senator Levin. Under Geneva? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Under Geneva. I mean, even the special 
techniques were judged by the lawyers to be compliant. The ex- 
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treme care with which some of those could only be used emphasizes 
the fact that there was nothing about the Guantanamo operation 
that can explain the incredible abuses that took place in Iraq. 

Senator, you and many other members of this committee have 
been to Guantanamo. I think you’ve seen first hand that this is an 
operation that we believe met very high standards. 

Senator Levin. Thank you. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Senator Levin. I know we’ve kept 
you past your time. I served on the Judiciary Committee for a brief 
few years, filled a Judge Advocate General (JAG) slot, although I’ll 
admit I did not do JAG officer schooling, at the Army Reserve that 
I served in for several years. With regard to the Geneva Conven- 
tion and Secretary Rumsfeld’s statement that it did not apply pre- 
cisely, I would assume, and anybody, you’re wise not to speculate, 
but I’ll speculate that what he meant was unlawful combatants 
who are in Iraq, just like the unlawful combatants in Guantanamo, 
are not entitled to protection under the Geneva Conventions. 

However, the DOD said regardless they will all be treated under 
the Geneva Conventions. Is that correct? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Yes, with one qualification as I under- 
stand it, and I’m not a lawyer. The Geneva Convention re- 
quires — 

Senator Sessions. Senator Levin will catch us if we make an 
error. 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. — humane treatment for all detainees. It 
gives special and very important privileges to lawful combatants 
that are prisoners of war. 

Senator Sessions. Yes, and just to follow up on that, in Guanta- 
namo, you had required approval higher up. General Pace, you’ve 
been a commander in the field. General Sanchez’s memorandum 
about harsher approaches, that’s a restrictive memorandum, is it 
not? In other words. General Sanchez said, some of these things 
may be legitimate, if you desire to go into these category of interro- 
gation techniques, I want a written request from the field and I 
want to approve it first. Isn’t that what he was saying? 

General Pace. That would be a restrictive guidance from the 
commander, the way it was read and the way I heard it, I heard 
that as restrictive. 

Senator Sessions. It was not a permissive memorandum to go do 
all these things. It said, if you’re thinking about these things, seek 
my approval in writing. Does he have a legal officer on his staff 
there that could help him? 

General Pace. He does, yes, sir. 

Senator Sessions. They know all these case histories of the Ge- 
neva Conventions and can advise him correctly. Things went awry. 
We’re not happy with it. They went awry and it’s not good. I don’t 
think that memorandum should be seen as a permissive suggestion 
that they should go beyond the Geneva Conventions. 

I agree with Senator Levin about these pledges. I think it’s time 
for us to ask our allies why they are not on board, not having come 
along. I know some of them did not make specific dates as to when 
they would do this, but sometimes the time is now it seems to me. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. I agree with both of you. Maybe I should 
have been clearer about that. I think we should be careful about 
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whether they’ve broken a pledge, but I think our allies should be 
doing more, not less, absolutely. 

Senator Sessions. They’re helping a good bit in Afghanistan, al- 
though some of that has been slow. There was a suggestion earlier 
that the administration made these promises about how many 
troops there would be utilized and how long we would be there. Mr. 
Secretary, have you ever stated, or the Secretary of Defense, or the 
President to your knowledge, said that by a certain date we would 
be out of Iraq, that we’d only use so many troops? Isn’t it true the 
President has told us we’re going to do what it takes to be success- 
ful and it’s going to take a long time to win the war on terrorism? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Yes, Senator, and I’ve tried always to em- 
phasize the great uncertainty of war. I frankly anticipated many 
things much worse than we’ve encountered that fortunately didn’t 
take place, and actually I shared Senator Levin’s fear that the 
greatest danger in this war was going to be the possibility that he 
would actually use WMD, because we both believed he had them. 

There are a lot of things that didn’t happen that would have 
been much worse. The thing that did happen that has led to this 
continuing war is that the enemy that was defeated in major com- 
bat on May 2 dispersed into the countryside, and what we’re deal- 
ing with now are some tough, ruthless killers who were the core 
of that abusive regime for 35 years. They know how to build 
bombs, they know how to murder people, they know how to kill and 
assassinate and that’s what their specialty is. They offer no hope 
for the country, that’s what I said before. 

We need to speed up the process so that Iraqis understand we’re 
not there to own their country. They have to step up and take re- 
sponsibility. There’s a really positive vision and Iraqis are hungry 
for it. 

Senator Sessions. I think this has been a good hearing. I think 
you’ve heard from this side of the aisle and the desk and you’ve in- 
dicated you’ll try to respond as you can to meet the concerns. The 
Senate committee has made it clear that we’re willing to support 
the troops and get this funding as you need it. 

Senator Levin. Just one more question for General Pace. General 
Pace, there was a decision made basically to expand the Iraqi army 
or not to try to reconstitute elements of the Iraqi army right after 
the war. Was that a decision of the chiefs or was that made by 
someone else? 

General Pace. Sir, I think it happened at first on the battlefield 
when the Iraqi army disintegrated, so that the units that we ex- 
pected might be there 

Senator Levin. I mean after the battles were over. We under- 
stand. There was a decision made not to attempt to reconstitute 
those units even eliminating the top level officers of the Baath 
party. There was a specific decision that was made not to try to re- 
constitute those units. Did the chiefs support that or make that de- 
cision or recommend that decision? 

General Pace. Sir, to my knowledge, certainly I know I did not 
have a discussion about that with my fellow chiefs in the tank. 
That decision to my recollection was made inside of Iraq in the 
CPA, who had the responsibility. Ambassador Bremer and his team 
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had the responsibility to work with rebuilding the new Iraqi army 
with the Governing Council. That was a decision made in theater. 

Senator Levin. A decision of that magnitude which has had such 
implications and such ramifications surely should have involved 
our top military leadership, and I’ve been critical of the decision 
right from the beginning, but I’m also critical of the failure to in- 
volve our top military leadership from what I can tell. I’ve been un- 
able to identify our top military uniform leaders that have been in- 
volved in that decision and I think it was the wrong decision, but 
it was surely wrong not to include the chiefs. 

General Pace. From my perspective, sir, the enemy had disinte- 
grated on the battlefield. 

Senator Levin. We wanted them to disintegrate too, didn’t we? 
We urged them not to fight, didn’t we? 

General Pace. We urged them not to fight. We were hopeful that 
some might surrender en masse and actually start working for the 
future of the Iraqi people. That did not happen. Then after we were 
stood up as the governing authority, and the question was, how to 
go out and resurrect these units that have dispersed to places we 
don’t know, and if we did, how do we do that? Or do we start re- 
cruiting for the new Iraqi army? 

Senator Levin. Reconstituting the units, right. 

General Pace. I’m sorry, sir. 

Senator Levin. Right. That was the question. But you’re saying 
you were not involved 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Senator Levin, it was a conscript army. 
These people went home. 

Senator Levin. I understand. 

Secretary WoLFOWiTZ. I remember television coverage of people 
walking from northern Iraq to southern Iraq. The issue was what 
do you do with the officer corps? I think hindsight is 20/20. This 
was, as General Pace said, a CPA decision. I think it was rec- 
ommended back here and approved back here. 

Senator Levin. By? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. By Ambassador Bremer. 

Senator Levin. It was recommended to you? 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. To Secretary Rumsfeld. He reports to the 
President through Secretary Rumsfeld. 

Senator Levin. But my point is that the uniform leadership 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Can I finish for a minute? 

Senator Levin. Sure. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. Because you say it was an obvious mis- 
take. 

Senator Levin. But that’s not my point. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. First of all, there wasn’t an army to hang 
together. The mistake with 20/20 hindsight, I believe, and I think 
most people would agree, was that when it was disbanded, it took 
a long time before it was clear that the people who were cashiered 
would get pensions. If that had been made clear from the begin- 
ning, we would have avoided a significant problem. The officer 
corps is not by any means black and white. We just brought back 
one of those officers in Fallujah and we pretty much had to sideline 
him immediately because he was working with the enemy. We need 
clean, new officers. 
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Senator Levin. We agree on that. The question isn’t whether it 
was black and white. I think it was a mistake, okay, and I said so 
at the time, so it wasn’t 20/20 hindsight, but that’s beside the point 
who’s right on this. My point here is apparently our top uniform 
military leadership here were not involved in that decision. That’s 
my point. 

General Pace. Sir, I should stand up to my responsibilities there. 
I was certainly aware that that decision had been taken. I was cer- 
tainly aware that that recommendation had come forward. I had 
the opportunity as an adviser and a responsibility as an adviser 
that if I thought that was a wrong thing to have stood up and be 
counted. I looked at it. I thought it was a correct decision based 
on 

Senator Levin. So you were asked for your advice? 

General Pace. No, sir. I was not specifically asked for my advice 
on that. However, I have a responsibility as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs to proffer my advice, to be knowledgeable, and to as best I 
can give my best advice. We looked at this, I looked at it for sure. 
They had disintegrated, and the decision that was made was 
whether we go out and try to resurrect units that have disappeared 
or should we start recruiting to a new army and vet those as we 
come on board. That made sense to me. 

Senator Levin. My only question is whether you were consulted 
and you weren’t. You’re now saying that you feel you should have 
initiated comment had you disagreed with it, and I agree with that. 
My only question is, were the Joint Chiefs consulted for formal con- 
sideration, but apparently they weren’t. I think that’s just a gen- 
erally bad, ineffective, and insufficient process. That’s my only 
point here. Whether it was right or wrong we can differ on. 

Secretary WOLEOWITZ. Senator Levin, do you think we should 
have called the army back, summoned these conscripts back to the 
army? I think that would have been a terrible mistake. I think it 
was a mistake not to let them know that when they were in effect 
being retired, that they would also be paid. That I think we might 
agree on, but I think it would have been a big mistake to summon 
Saddam’s army back to active duty when they 

Senator Levin. You can call it Saddam’s army, but as you point 
out, it was a conscript army. Many of that army hated Saddam, 
and didn’t fight for him. We wanted them not to fight for him. 

Secretary WOLFOWITZ. They didn’t want to be drafted back in. 

Senator Levin. It was not a matter of being drafted back in, it 
was a matter of whether they would voluntarily rejoin units to de- 
fend a new Iraq. Instead we have no army. We still have about 
9,000 out of a huge need much greater than that in an army. But 
we can argue back and forth whether it was a wise decision or not. 
I just think that what is not wise is not to formally inquire of our 
top uniform leadership what they think. I think General Pace is 
magnanimously saying that he should have initiated if he had dis- 
agreed with it. That’s fine, that’s magnanimous. That’s not the way 
this process should work. Our top uniform, and best thinking, 
should be solicited on an issue of that magnitude. It shouldn’t be 
left up to just some kind of a point paper, which is what it was. 
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Senator Sessions. Thank you, Senator Levin. I know you’ve ex- 
pressed that prior to the decision being made and he still adheres 
to it and that’s all right. 

If there’s nothing else, you’re heyond the time that we asked you 
to stay. We thank you for your service and for your support. This 
Senate will give you, and our soldiers, the money they need. We 
just need to work out the details about how it’ll get done. Thank 
you. We are adjourned. 

[Question for the record with answer supplied follows:] 

Question Submitted by Senator Mark Dayton 

REST AND RECUPERATION LEAVE PROGRAM 

1. Senator Dayton. Secretary Wolfowitz, it is very important to me that the mili- 
tary continue to pay travel expenses in relation to the Rest and Recuperation (R&R) 
Leave Program for servicemembers deployed in support of Operation Iraqi Freedom 
(OIF) and Operation Enduring Freedom (OEF). Do you currently have the funds 
available to continue the R&R Leave Program, including the travel between the do- 
mestic point of entry and the servicemembers’ homes? 

Secretary Wolfowitz. On September 25, 2003, the United States Central Com- 
mand initiated the R&R Leave Program for Active and Reserve servicemembers and 
DOD civilian employees serving on a 12-month tour of duty within Central Com- 
mand Area of Responsibility in support of the global war on terror. On January 1, 
2004, we implemented the Fully Funded Onward Travel Program, which pays the 
air travel expenses to the commercial airport nearest the leave destination. 

P.L. 108-220, April 22, 2004, requires the Secretary of Defense to reimburse mili- 
tary R&R travelers for certain transportation expenses incurred on R&R leave be- 
fore the program was expanded to include domestic travel. The law does not provide 
additional funding, however, and we expect that these costs will range from $13 mil- 
lion to $19 million. 

Implementation instructions for retroactive reimbursement of R&R travel are still 
pending. The $55 million supplemental that was established for onward travel is not 
sufficient to cover onward travel and retroactive reimbursement through fiscal year 
2004. The DOD should be able to cover the cost by reallocating operations and 
maintenance. Army (OMA) funds already earmarked for other R&R expenses. 

[Whereupon, at 1:17 p.m., the committee adjourned.] 
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